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"ONLY   A  woman's    HAIR,"   ETC. 


"ONLY  A  WOMAN'S   HAIR." 

Late  judge  beside  an  Indian  river, 
My  wife's  great-uncle,  frail  and  old, 

Minus  his  temper  and  his  liver, 
Came  home  with  stores  of  wealth  untold. 

We'd  named  our  eldest  boy  Ramchunder  ; 

We'd  called  our  house  "  The  Mangostines ;  " 
Arid,  but  for  a  domestic  blunder, 

Should  now  enjoy  his  princely  means. 

We  laid  down  yards  of  Indian  matting ; 

Compounded  jars  of  sangaree  ; 
The  cook  had  turned,  by  constant  patting, 

Our  Dorset  butter  into  ghee. 

We  warmed  the  house  from  base  to  attics, 

Although  the  season  was  July : 
He  brought  a  train  of  Asiatics, 

Whose  faces  made  the  children  cry. 

Mv  wife  received  him  in  a  hurry, 

lier  brow  perplexed  with  household  care ; 
She'd  been  all  day 'about  the  curry, 

With  scarcely  time  to  dress  her  hair. 

The  children  then  were  all  paraded ; 

He  loudly  blessed  our  little  Ram; 
£ach  wore  a  tussah  richly  braided, 

And  each  performed  a  deep  salaam. 

We  closed  the  windows  while  at  dinner ; 

How  hot  the  soup  and  chutney  were  I 
John  punkahed  well  for  a  beginner ; 

My  wife  wore  roses  in  her  hair. 

The  pains  we'd  taken  were  not  wasted  : 
He  praised  our  sauce  of  capsicum  ; 

Said  that  such  pepper  he'd  not  tasted 
Since  with  the  Rifles  at  Dum-Dum. 

The  curry  !  careful  preparation, 
With  glowing  chilis  round  it  stuck. 

Appeared  ;  he  sniffed  his  approbation. 
And  trifled  with  a  Bombay  duck. 

The  rice  was  dried  to  pure  perfection  ; 

He  filled  his  mouth  —  a  silence  fell  — 
Then  starting,  with  an  interjection, 

Which  I  am  too  polite  to  tell  — 

He  gasped,  he  wheezed,  he  coughed,  he  splut- 
tered ; 

We  loosed  his  stock,  we  gave  him  air. 
And  with  a  stifled  voice  he  muttered  : 

"  You've  choked  me  with  a  filthy  hair." 

Alas  I  it  was  no  hair  of  minion  ; 

My  wife  confessed  she  dressed  in  haste. 
And  while  Maria  combed  her  chignon, 

Herself  had  mixed  the  curry  paste  1 

They  proved  the  will  of  Thulc  Crompton, 

By  which  we  never  got  a  groat ; 
His  thousands  found  their  way  to  Brompton, 

For  the  Diseases  of  the  Throat. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

O  SUMMER  sky,  so  blue  and  clear; 
O  sparkling  eyes,  without  a  tear, 
And  joyous  hearts  without  a  fear. 

O  earth  so  sweet,  and  roses  fair, 

And  bright  birds  glistening  through  the  air, 

Trilling  soft  music  everywhere. 

O  form  I  loved  so  true  and  well, 
Nought  on  this  earth  can  break  the  spell 
That  links  me  to  thy  narrow  cell. 

Where  lies  thy  quiet,  peaceful  breast. 
In  childhood's  hours  I've  oft  caressed  — 
Those  loving  lips  I've  often  pressed. 

0  life  is  sweet  when  love  is  young. 
To  cheer  us  as  we  urge  along 

This  toilsome  path,  this  busy  throng. 

1  think  of  thee  at  morning  light ; 

I  see  thee  in  my  dreams  by  night ; 
Thou  art  my  guardian  angel  bright. 

I'll  love  thee  still  while  life  shall  last ; 
Nor  fame  nor  fortune  e'er  can  blast 
Thy  radiance  o'er  my  memory  cast. 

Chambers'  JoumaL 


EPIGiEA  ASLEEP. 
BY  WILLIAM  WHITMAN   BAILEY. 

Arbutus  lies  beneath  the  snows. 
While  Winter  waits  her  brief  repose. 
And  says,  "  No  fairer  flower  grows!  " 

Of  sunny  April  days  she  dreams, 

Of  robins'  notes  and  murmuring  streams, 

And  smiling  in  her  sleep  she  seems. 

She  thinks  her  rosy  buds  expand 
Beneath  the  touch  of  childhood's  hand. 
And  beauty  breathes  throughout  the  land 

The  arching  elders  bending  o'er 
The  silent  river's  sandy  shore. 
Their  golden  tresses  trim  once  more. 

The  pussy-willows  in  their  play 
Their  varnished  caps  have  flung  away, 
And  hung  their  furs  on  every  spray. 

The  toads  their  cheery  music  chant, 
The  squirrel  seeks  his  summer  haunt, 
And  life  revives  in  every  plant. 

"  I  must  awake  !     I  hear  the  bee  ! 

The  butterfly  I  long  to  see  ! 

The  buds  are  bursting  on  the  tree  !  " 

Ah  !  blossom,  thou  art  dreaming,  dear. 
The  wild  winds  howl  about  thee  here, 
—  The  dirges  of  the  dying  year  ! 

Thy  gentle  eyes  with  tears  are  wet ; 
In  sweeter  sleep  these  pains  forget ; 
Thy  merry  morning  comes  not  yet  1 
Providence,  R.  I.  Transcript 


INTERNATIONAL   VANITIES. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
INTERNATIONAL  VANITIES. 

NO.  III.  —  TITLES. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  says,  in  a 
true  but  decidedly  ill-tempered  sentence, 
that  kings  have  two  main  objects,  "to  ex- 
tend their  power  outside  their  frontiers, 
and  to  make  it  more  absolute  within 
them."  He  might  have  added,  with  equal 
reason,  that  another  of  their  objects  is  to 
multiply  and  consolidate  their  titles  ;  in- 
deed, if  we  are  to  admit  the  argument^  of 
Bossuet,  this  latter  sort  of  action  is  oblig- 
atory upon  them  —  they  have  no  choice 
about  it.  The  Bishop  of  Meaux  argues 
that  "kings,  like  the  sun,  have  not  re- 
ceived without  a  reason  the  brilliancy 
which  surrounds  them  ;  it  is  necessary 
to  the  human  race  ;  they  are  bound,  both 
for  the  peace  and  the  decoration  of  the 
universe,  to  keep  up  a  majesty,  which  is 
but  a  ray  of  that  of  God."  This  opinion 
may  have  been  altogether  in  its  place  in 
Louis  XIV.'s  chapel  at  Versailles  (though 
those  who  saw  the  German  Emperor  pray 
every  Sunday  in  that  same  chapel  for  the 
speedy  capitulation  of  Paris  are  justified 
in  entertaining  doubts  as  to  its  fitness 
even  there),  but  it  certainly  does  not  ex- 
press actual  ideas  ;  and  though  Fl^chier 
confirms  it  by  asserting  that  reverence 
for  regal  Majesty  should  be  regarded  "  as 
a  sort  of  civil  religion  and  of  political 
worship,"  we  seem,  in  these  days,  to  have 
grown  altogether  outside  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  such  theories  were  re- 
garded as  indisputable  axioms.  The 
books  on  the  law  of  nations  allude  to 
them  with  veneration,  but  do  not  presume 
to  discuss  their  mysteries  or  to  penetrate 
into  their  awe-inspiring  recesses.  It  is 
rather  in  the  treatises  on  ceremonial,  in 
the  chronicles  of  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago  —  in  the  older  French,  German, 
and  Italian  special  dictionaries,  and  in 
the  earlier  encyclopcedias  —  that  we  find 
disquisitions  on  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Majesty,  and  on  the  titles  with 
which  Majesty  adorns  itself.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  sources  of  information  on  the 
matter,  they  present  the  same  invariable 
character  of  detailed  reverence,  of  wilful 
homage,  of  credulous  and  unsuspecting 


earnestness.  These  sentiments  are  in- 
deed so  developed  in  many  of  the  more 
ancient  publications  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  avoid  feeling  a  sort  of  envy  of 
such  resolute  conviction,  of  such  persis- 
tent faith.  The  authors  who  believed  ia 
Majesty  believed  in  everything ;  they 
had  no  doubts  ;  they  went  straight  on- 
wards to  their  end  without  a  hesi- 
tation, without  a  flicker  in  their  creed. 
Even  if  they  state  that,  because 
mustard  was  made  at  Dijon,  its  name 
must  necessarily  be  a  corruption  of 
"  moult  me  tarde,"  the  old  motto  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  (who  were  always  ia 
a  hurry),  there  is  a  sincerity  about  the 
affirmation  which  shows  that  they,  at  all 
events,  were  quite  certain  of  the  fact. 
And  so  it  was  with  all  else  they  talked 
about ;  no  matter  what  they  said,  they 
were  always  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
their  own  words.  The  result  is,  natu- 
rally, that  the  modern  reader  somewhat 
mistrusts  the  asseverations  of  such  un- 
reasoning writers,  and  that,  if  he  wants  to 
be  as  satisfied  as  they  are,  he  is  obliged 
to  take  the  trouble  of  verifying  many  of 
their  assertions.  Luckily  the  subject  is 
amusing ;  what  would  be  an  ungrateful 
labour  in  another  case,  becomes  a  pleas- 
ant task  in  this  one :  though  the  early 
history  of  titles  is  so  much  scattered  that 
its  elements  have  to  be  scraped  together 
from  various  outlying  sources.  They  are 
all  disconnected  ;  there  is  no  unity  in  the 
story  ;  it  lies  about  in  bits  ;  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ever  grouped  into  a 
whole.  If  this  last  impression  be  correct, 
if  no  history  of  titles  has  ever  been  com- 
posed, there  is  a  gap  for  an  enthusiast  to 
fill  up  ;  but  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  ground  has  really  been  left  un- 
tilled :  it  is  probable  that  books  have 
been  composed  upon  the  question,  but 
that  they  have  left  no  "footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time,"  as  is  indeed  the  case,  un- 
fortunately, with  a  good  many  books. 
And  yet  this  is  a  world-wide  subject, 
which  finds  its  application  everywhere, 
and  which  a  number  of  learned  men  in 
many  lands  have  regarded  as  possessing 
qualities  of  the  highest  character.  Even 
now  there  are  serious  people  who  look  at 
it  with  deep  respect,  and  who  will  protest 
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with  indignation  against  its  being  includ- 
ed amongst  the  vanities  of  nations.  The 
only  answer  to  be  given  to  them  is,  that 
it  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  to  be  a  native 
of  a  Protestant  country  unless  one  could 
enjoy  the  one  advantage  of  Protestantism, 
which  is  to  be  absolutely  free  to  hold  and 
to  defend  any  opinion  whatever.  They 
are  entitled  to  do  the  same. 

Judging  from  what  has  happened  since 
history  has  been  organized,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  early  times 
kings  invented  themselves  first,  and  then 
invented  titles,  in  order  to  frame  in  and 
illuminate  their  glory.  Menes,  whom  we 
must  regard  as  ancient  —  the  most  moder- 
ate computation  of  his  date  puts  him 
4000  years  back  —  was  a  title  in  himself, 
for  his  name  signified  "the  conductor  ;  " 
and  though  we  know  nothing  of  the  spe- 
cial personal  denominations  which  were 
adopted  by  the  founders  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  we  find  their  successors  in  pos- 
session of  a  fair  share  of  honorific  appel- 
lations, at  the  moment  when  their  annals 
become  accessible  to  our  curiosity.  The 
Kileh-Shargat  cylinder,  which  is  the  old- 
est monument  of  Mesopotamian  history 
yet  discovered,  has  brought  down  to  us 
the  designations  attributed  to  himself  by 
the  fifth  known  king  of  Assyria,  who 
reigned  about  1200  B.C.  It  indicates  that 
the  potentate  in  question  already  used  in 
some  abundance  the  figurative,  emblem- 
atic, and  descriptive  epithets  which  have 
since  acquired  the  name  of  "  titles." 
He  calls  himself  "  Tiglath-pileser  ;  the 
illustrious  chief  ;  whom  Asshur  and  Her- 
cules have  exalted  to  the  utmost  wishes 
of  his  heart ;  who  has  pursued  after  the 
enemies  of  Asshur,  and  has  subjugated 
all  the  earth  ;  the  son  of  Asshur-rish-ili ; 
the  powerful  king  ;  the  subduer  of  for- 
eign countries  ;  he  who  has  reduced  all 
the  lands  of  the  Magian  world  ;  "  and 
more  in  the  same  style.  This  was  pretty 
good  for  thirty  centuries  ago,  for  a  prince 
who  seems  to  us,  at  this  long  distance,  to 
have  been  a  mere  beginner  in  the  art  of 
self-laudation  ;  but,  as  times  passed  on, 
the  love  of  titles  grew,  and,  seven  hun- 
dred years  after  Tiglath,  we  find  Xerxes 
saying  on  another  slab :  "  I  am  Xerxes 
the   king;  the  great  king;  the   king  of 


kings ;  the  king  of  the  many-peopled 
countries  ;  the  supporter  also  of  the  great 
world  ;  the  son  of  King  Darius."  Ti- 
granes  the  Armenian  borrowed  "  king  of 
kings "  from  Persia  at  a  later  period  ; 
and  held  to  it  so  eagerly,  that,  when  he 
was  beaten  by  Lucullus,  he  refused  to 
answer  a  letter  from  the  latter  because  it 
was  addressed  to  him  under  the  ordinary 
name  of  king,  instead  of  bearing  the  plu- 
ral mention.  But  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  has  turned  out  luckily  for  archae- 
ologists that  this  appellation  should  have 
been  cherished  with  such  care  and  em- 
ployed so  frequently;  for,  if  the  signs 
which  represented  it  had  not  been  con- 
stantly repeated  in  the  Persepolis  in- 
scriptions, Grotefend  would  have  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  might  perhaps 
express  this  much-loved  title,  and  would 
not  have  been  thereby  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  key  by  which  the  cuneiform 
writing  was  deciphered.  It  was  because 
Darius  Hystaspes  persisted  in  calling 
himself  king  of  kings  that  the  meaning  of 
these  arrow-headed  records  was  found 
out.  If  more  recent  royal  titles  had 
served  an  equally  useful  purpose,  they 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  omitted  from 
the  catalogue  of  the  vanities  of  nations. 
Alas  !  it  is  just  the  contrary.  That  is 
why  they  are  included  here. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  terribly  the  contra- 
ry ;  for  whereas  Xerxes  and  Darius  — 
whom  our  schoolmasters  taught  us  most 
wrongfully  to  regard  as  gorgeous  speci- 
mens of  pride — contented  themselves, 
in  their  retiring  modesty,  with  half-a- 
dozen  titles,  the  monarchs  of  our  own 
time  require  at  least  fifty  each.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  world 
has  got  on  marvellously  since  the  fight  at 
Salamis  ;  the  progress,  indeed,  has  been 
so  vast,  the  subject  has  become  so  huge, 
that  it  is  an  audacious  act  to  attempt  to 
dissect  it  in  an  article  :  nothing  but  its 
outlines  can  be  sketched  in  these  few 
pages  ;  developed  at  full  length,  it  would 
fill  a  dozen  folios.  And  if,  instead  of 
limiting  our  attention  to  purely  royal 
titles  (which  alone  present  a  character  of 
internationality),  we  were  to  include  per- 
sonal and  local  attributions  too,  we  should 
need  a  goods  station  to  store  the  volumes 
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we  should  be  forced  to  write.  Some 
slight  allusion  to  the  latter  is,  however, 
inevitable  in  talking  about  the  formep, 
even  if  it  only  be  to  call  attention  to  the 
erroneous  disposition  into  which  so  many 
of  us  have  fallen,  since  this  century  be- 
gan, of  looking  upon  a  title  as  a  privilege 
granted  by  a  sovereign,  far  more  than  as 
one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  the  sov- 
ereign himself.  If  the  monarch  had  no 
titles,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  his 
bestowal  of  them  on  his  subjects  ;  it  was 
because  he  wore  golden  spurs  himself 
that,  in  those  strange  days  of  chivalry, 
any  knight  could  confer  his  own  grade 
upon  a  deserving  squire  ;  and,  though 
the  right  of  noblesse  to  ennoble  has  van- 
ished with  the  times  of  lance  and  shield, 
the  principle  that  honour  only  can  grant 
honour,  that  rank  alone  can  bestow  rank, 
has  remained  in  force,  and  finds  its  ap- 
plication in  the  universal  rule  that  the 
sovereign  is  the  exclusive  fountain  of  dis- 
tinction. Chivalry,  with  its  communistic 
theory  of  equality  in  merit  (as  merit  was 
understood  in  those  days),  shared  the 
power  with  the  monarch  for  a  time,  but 
he  has  seized  it  back  again  ;  and  what 
Blackstone  said  of  England  is  true  of  all 
other  countries  now,  "  The  Constitution 
intrusts  the  Sovereign  with  the  sole  pow- 
er of  conferring  dignities  and  honours, 
in  confidence  that  he  will  bestow  them 
upon  none  but  such  as  deserve  them." 
Generally,  in  these  days  at  least,  he  does 
distribute  them  reasonably;  and  it  will 
be  owned,  even  by  democrats,  that  no- 
bility (which  is  implied  by  titles)  is  an  in- 
stitution which  fits  in  skilfully  with  hu- 
man weaknesses  and  instincts,  and  per- 
haps even  with  social  necessities.  It  has 
generally  been  independent  of  forms  of 
government ;  it  exists  in  every  monarchy 
(except  Norway)  and  in  most  republics  ; 
it  preceded  and  it  outlived  barbaric 
times  ;  honour,  which,  in  its  moral  sense, 
was  but  an  invention  of  the  middle  ages, 
came  long  after  it  ;  and,  though  nations 
now  profess  to  base  their  motives  on  jus- 
tice and  on  duty  instead  of  honour,  we 
may  presume  that  titles  will  live  down 
these  theories  in  their  turn,  and  will  get 
on  just  as  well  with  the  new  springs  of 
action  which  the  future  Radical  chieftains 


of  the  world  may  invent  hereafter  in 
their  stead. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  persistent 
duration  and  this  universal  applicability, 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  titles  have 
been  of  much  practical  utility  to  their 
proprietors.  From  the  Egyptian  Menes 
that  we  were  alluding  to  just  now,  who 
was  lamentably  eaten  by  a  hippopotamus, 
down  to  those  six  Deys  of  Algiers  who 
were  successively  elected  and  assassi- 
nated in  the  same  afternoon  by  a  sensitive 
population  sixty  years  ago,  there  have 
been  innumerable  and  most  varied  evi- 
dences of  the  now  undoubted  axiom  that 
"  the  post  of  safety  is  a  private  station." 
And  if  titles  have  not  saved  the  lives  of 
their  possessors  in  those  disagreeable 
moments  through  which  sovereigns,  like 
common  people,  have  sometimes  had  to 
pass,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  clear 
that  they  have  been  more  successful  in 
rendering  their  owners  joyful  or  content- 
ed. The  King  of  Yvetot  is  the  only  mon- 
arch in  history  whose  happiness  appears 
to  have  been  incontestable ;  and  it  will 
be  admitted,  without  discussion,  that  his 
position,  especially  as  described  by  B^- 
ranger,  was  exceptional,  and  cannot  be 
quoted  as  an  argument.  And  yet  the 
vanity  of  the  throne  has  always  so  vio- 
lently tempted  human  nature,  that  some 
of  the  best  heads  that  men  have  owned 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  desire  of 
sitting  in  ermine,  with  a  crown  and  scep- 
tre. "  Etre  Bonaparte,  et  se  faire  Sire  I 
il  aspire  d,  descendre  !  mais  non,  il  croit 
monter  en  s'dgalant  aux  rois  :  il  aime 
mieux  un  titre  qu'un  nom."  What  can 
be  added  to  such  a  phrase  as  this  ?  What 
words  can  paint  with  clearer  truth  the 
folly  of  the  pride  of  reigning  ? 

Kings  persist,  however ;  they  continue 
to  distribute  titles  amongst  their  sub- 
jects, and  to  confer  titles  upon  them- 
selves. The  former  constitute  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  manifestations  of  local 
and  individual  pride  ;  the  latter  present 
an  aggressive  form  of  the  vanity  of  na- 
tions. And  yet,  however  alike  the  two 
classes  of  appellations  may  appear  in 
this  respect,  there  is  an  enormous  dif- 
ference in  their  origin  and  in  their  appli- 
cation.    No  one  can  deny  the  validity  of 
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the  former,  because  they  only  take  effect 
within  the  kingdom  of  the  sovereign  who 
concedes  them  ;  but  the  latter  concern 
other  sovereigns  and  other  nations,  who 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  dispute  the  titles 
which  neighbouring  rulers  may  assume. 
And  this  right  of  approbation  is  all  the 
more  indisputable  because  it  is  not  limit- 
ed to  mere  honorific  denominations.  It 
extends  to  a  much  larger  field  —  to  the 
existence  of  foreign  states  as  well ;  for 


every  power  reserves  the  right  ot  recog- 
nizing or  of  refusing  to  recognize  another 
power,  even  though  its  material  existence 
may  be  so  patent  as  to  need  no  recogni 


nations  may  refuse  it  without  his  having 
reason  to  complain." 

It  was  essential  to  begin  by  this  defini- 
tion of  the  law  (so  far  at  least  as  there 
is  any  law  at  all)  which  exists  between 
nations  on  this  question  of  title-taking, 
for  without  it  the  position  would  have 
been  difficult  to  follow  out.  But,  with 
this  explanation  before  our  eyes,  we 
start  from  a  clear  ground  ;  we  see  that, 
as  De  Martens  says,  "  if,  in  consequence 
of  the  natural  equality  which  exists  be- 
tween sovereign  states,  each  of  them  can' 
attribute  to  its  chief  such  titles  as  it  may 
choose  to  confer  upon  him,  other  states 


tion  —  even  though,  as  Napoleon  said  of   have  the  right  to  recognize  those  titles, 

the  French  Republic  when  he  was  nego-  i  or   to  refuse   to    recognize   them,   or   to 

~        -      ..  '  recognize  them  only  conditionally."    And 

really  this  precautionary  reserve  becomes 
this  latter  very  comprehensible  when  we  look  into 
the  history  of  sovereign  titles,  and  discov- 
er that  it  brings  out  the  former  vanities  of 
royalty  with  an  unsparingness  of  precision 
which  would  probably  humiliate  the  living 
members  of  the  profession  if  they  knew  of 
it.  Let  us  hope  that  they  are  less  well  in- 
formed than  we  are,  and  that  they  sleep 
at  night  in  peace  under  the  soothing  in- 
fluence of  the  conviction  that  their  vari- 
ous denominations  honestly  belong  to 
them. 

Now  we  can  open  out  the  books  and 
apply  ourselves  to  the  study  of  the  first 
principle  of  the  science  of  royal  appel- 
lations, which  is,  of  course,  to  divide 
them  solemnly  into  classes.  These 
classes  are,  Titles  of  Dignity,  which  in- 
clude all  the  designations  expressive  of 
the  monarchical  position  ;  Titles  of  Pos- 
session, which  refer  to  territories  and 
dominions ;  Titles  of  Relationship,  of 
Religion,  and  of  Courtesy.  And  even 
this  list,  sufficient  as  it  is,  is  not  quite 
complete  ;  for,  subsidiarily,  there  are 
titles  of  incognito,  and  also  the  special 
personal  or  descriptive  surnames  which 
have  been  borne  by  so  many  chieftains 
from  Scipio  the  African  down  to  the 
present  Red  Prince  of  Prussia. 

Titles  of  dignity  are  easy  to  compre- 
hend ;  they  are  made  up  exclusively  of 
words  which  indicate  a  function  ;  they  ap- 
ply to  any  sort  of  titled  situation,  provid- 
ed it  be  effective,  and  not  simply  honor- 
ary ;  they  are  composed  especially  of  the 
formulas  by  which  each  country  habitually 
describes  its  head  —  of  Emperor,  King, 
and  the  various  other  epithets  assumed 
by  the  chiefs  of  states.  And  yet,  simple 
as  this  first  category  of  royal  substantives 
appears  to  be,  it  includes  so  many  various 


tiating  at  Campo  Formio,  "it  no  more 
needs  recognition  than  the  sun  requires 
to  be  recognized."  If,  then 
right  is,  as  we  all  well  know,  and  as  the 
authors  on  International  Law  take  care 
to  tell  us  in  imposing  phrases,  inherent 
to  every  independent  government,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  refusal  to  recognize  .the 
titles  which  a  foreign  sovereign  may  attri- 
bute to  himself  is  but  a  subsidiary  con- 
sequence of  it  —  but  a  result  of  the  high- 
er right  to  disavow  the  sovereignty  itself 
in  virtue  of  which  the  titles  have  been  as- 
sumed. In  principle,  as  Phillimore  ob- 
serves, "it  is  unquestionably  competent 
to  every  sovereign  to  take  any  title  of  dig- 
nity or  authority  which  it  may  please  him 
to  adopt  or  the  nation  to  confer  upon 
him  ;  "  and  yet,  as  Vattel  puts  it,  "  as  it 
would  be  absurd  in  a  little  prince  to  take 
the  name  of  king,  and  have,  himself 
called  Majesty,  foreign  nations  may  re- 
ject this  fancy,  and  will  thereby  conform 
to  sound  reason  and  to  their  duty."  And 
in  another  place  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  as 
a  nation  may  confer  upon  her  conductor 
whatever  degree  of  authority  and  what- 
ever rights  she  may  think  proper,  she  is 
equally  at  liberty  in  regard  to  the  name, 
the  title,  and  the  honours  with  which  she 
may  choose  to  decorate  him.  .  .  .  But 
foreign  nations  are  not  bound  to  give 
way  to  the  will  of  a  sovereign  who  as- 
sumes a  new  title,  or  of  a  people  who 
call  their  chief  by  what  name  they  please. 
If  this  title  has  in  it  nothing  unreason- 
able or  contrary  to  custom,  it  is  alto- 
gether in  harmony  with  the  mutual  duties 
which  bind  nations  together  to  grant  to 
a  sovereign  or  a  conductor  of  a  state  the 
same  title  that  is  given  to  him  by  his 
people.  But,  if  this-  title  is  contrary  to 
custom,  if  it  implies  attributes  which  do 
not  belong  to  him  who  affects  it,  foreign 
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designations  of  sovereignty  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  compose  an  absolutely  com- 
plete enumeration  of  all  the  shapes  of 
rulership  that  the  world  has  known.  Pope 
has  stood  first  so  long  that  we  may  put  it 
first  once  more,  though  it  was  not  until 
the  fifth  century  that  it  became  the  par- 
ticular attribute  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
who,  so  far,  had  been  called  Summus 
Pontifex  :  it  appears  to  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  him  by  the  Concile  of  Toledo  in 
the  year  400.  Emperor  and  King  are 
both  older,  especially  the  latter  ;  but  Em- 
peror naturally  heads  the  catalogue  of 
pride,  for  no  other  title  has  stood  so  high 
in  history,  no  other  sound  brings  back  to 
us  as  that  one  does  the  memory  of  Rome, 
of  Charlemagne,  of  Napoleon.  And  yet 
this  very  title  disappeared  in  Western 
Europe  in  476,  and  remained  unknown 
from  that  time  until  the  new  conqueror 
revived  it  on  Christmas-day  800.  It  ex- 
isted meanwhile  in  Constantinople,  it  is 
true  ;  but  that  is  no  argument  in  the  case, 
for  the  schismatic  Eastern  Emperor 
never  counted  in  the  Catholic  world. 
And  then  we  get  to  King,  the  universal 
King,  which  has  lasted  from  all  time  with- 
out even  a  change  beyond  that  of  literal 
translation  from  one  language  to  another  ; 
the  rank  that  has  been  so  long-lived  that 
the  Radicals  must  sometimes  ask  them- 
selves with  perplexity  how  they  are  to 
succeed  in  finally  suppressing  so  tough 
an  institution,  and  must  wish  for  more 
years  like  1870,  which  proved  again  the 
truth  of  Voltaire's  saying  that  "offensive 
wars  make  kings,  defensive  wars  make 
rebublics."  It  has  indeed  been  immense- 
ly and  persistently  employed.  Its  origi- 
nator can  scarcely  have  suspected,  when 
he  set  the  first  example  of  it,  that  he  was 
establishing  the  most  durable  of  human 
grades,  and  that,  after  him,  the  earth 
would  behold  more  kings  than  the  stars 
we  see  on  a  frosty  night.  (Lest  the  ex- 
actness of  this  comparison  should  be  dis- 
puted, let  it  at  once  be  observed  that,  in 
our  latitude,  only  4200  stars  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  that  there  have  been 
vastly  more  kings  than  that.)  Hierarchi- 
cally the  next  place  belongs  to  Grand 
Duke,  a  designation  which  was  first  con- 
ceived at  Moscow,  but  which  was  acclima- 
tized in  southern  Europe  in  1569,  when 
Pius  V.  bestowed  it  on  Cosmo  de  Medicis. 
But  though  Tuscany  was  the  first  land  to 
own  it,  Germany  only  has  preserved  it, 
the  seven  Grand  Duchies  still  extant 
being  all  beyond  the  Rhine.  Then  ap- 
pears Elector,  a  name  full  of  memories  of 
pride  and  strife,  a  name  which  tells  the 


whole  history  of  central  Europe  for  four 
centuries.  But  Elector  has  not  enjoyed 
the  vitality  of  King ;  the  seven  great 
Electorates  that  were  created  by  the 
Golden  Bull  in  1356,  "  the  seven  lamps 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  —  which,  to 
quote  Voltaire  once  more,  "  was  neither 
holy  nor  Roman  "  —  have  now  dwindled 
down  to  one  little  shadow  of  their  former 
name.  The  Prince  Bishops  of  Mayence, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  the  Bavarian  Duke, 
the  Chiefs  of  Saxony,  the  Palatinate,  and 
Brandenburg,  are  represented  now,  alas, 
by  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  !  This  is 
a  fall  indeed.  That  the  emperor-makers 
of  the  middle  ages  should  (except  the 
bishops)  have  ended  by  becoming  kings 
themselves,  was  natural  enough  in  the 
times  through  which  they  passed  ;  that 
these  great  chieftains  who  had  held  he- 
reditarily between  them  the  charges  of 
Arch-Chancellors  of  Germany,  the  Gauls, 
and  Italy  — of  Grand  Steward,  Grand 
Equerry,  Arch-Marshal,  Arch-Chamber- 
lain, and  Arch-Treasurer  of  the  Empire 
—  should  have  struggled  higher  still,  was 
but  a  consequence  of  their  nature  which 
was  human,  though  Electoral;  but  that 
the  grand  title  of  Elector,  abandoned  by 
the  warrior-priests  and  warrior-princes 
who  had  borne  it  with  savage  pride  for 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  should  be 
picked  up,  appropriated,  and  retained  by 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  is  one 
of  those  absurd  incongruities  of  history 
which  offend  our  reason  and  revolt  our 
imagination.  We  get  next  to  Duke, 
which  ceased  to  be  an  independent  sov- 
ereign title  under  Louis  XII.  in  France, 
and  disappeared  in  Germany  (except  in 
Nassau)  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  with  Palatine,  Margrave, 
Burgrave,  Rhingrave,  Wildgrave,  and 
Altgrave.  Lando;rave  alone,  of  all  the  old 
Teutonic  titles,  is  still  kept  up  by  the 
rulers  of  Hesse  Homburg ;  audit  is  as 
well  that  it  should  be  preserved,  for  it  is 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  special  Ger- 
man names.  It  was  invented  so  long  ago 
as  1 130,  by  Louis,  third  Count  of  Thurin- 
gia,  who  adopted  it  in  order  to  distinguish 
himself  from  the  crowd  of  Counts  around 
him.  The  idea  was  evidently  admired  by 
his  colleagues  ;  for  Thierry,  Count  of 
Lower  Alsace,  appropriated  the  same  de- 
nomination seven  years  afterwards,  and 
Albert  of  Hapsburg,  Count  of  Higher 
Alsace,  followed  the  example  in  1186. 
These  were  the  three  real  Landgraves, 
the  only  ones  that  were  recognized  as 
original  by  the  Empire  ;  all  the  others 
were  imitations.    Margrave  was  a  more 


modern  title  ;  it  was 
rulers  of  the  Marches  of  Brandenburg, 
Meissen,  Baden,  and  Moravia,  We  may 
take  Doge  next,  with  its  memories  of 
Genoa  and  Venice  ;  and  Protector,  which 
Napoleon  renewed  from  Cromwell  when 
he  formed  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Stadtholder  and  Viceroy  wake 
up  very  different  recollections  :  one  car- 
ries us  to  the  chilly  shores  of  Holland, 
the  other  to  the  bright  skies  of  Naples, 
India,  and  Peru.  Voivode,  like  Palatine, 
was  also  a  Viceroy's  title  ;  but  the  former 
was  Sclavonic,  the  latter  German.  Czar 
we  will  look  at  by  itself,  and  Hospodar  is 
almost  the  only  remaining  title  which  is 
worth  mentioning;  for  we  need  not  ex- 
patiate on  the  Bans  of  the  Eastern 
Marches,  though  the  name  exists  still  in 
Croatia.  Sultan  must  be  counted  as 
Asiatic,  far  it  was  first  adopted  by  Baja- 
zet ;  and  with  it  comes  the  old  name  Ca- 
liph, which  means  "substitute,"  and  was 
originally  attributed  to  the  successors  of 
Mahome't ;  but  the  Caliphates  of  Bagdad, 
Fez,  Grenada,  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  Tu- 
nis, have  all  become  successively  extinct, 
and  their  rights  are  concentrated  in  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  is  now  sole  Ca- 
liph, and  thereby  Commander  of  the 
Faithful.  Of  Shahs  there  is  but  one, 
though  there  are  three  Khans  (Khiva, 
Khokand,  and  Boukhara),  two  Imauns 
(Yeman  and  Muscat),  two  Regents  (Tri- 
poli and  Tunis).  Bey,  or  Beg,  has  now 
disappeared  ;  but  that  it  was  once  a  high- 
er name  than  Sultan  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  preferred  to  the  latter  by  Tho- 
grul,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Se- 
leucides.  Sheikh  belongs  particularly  to 
the  Governor  of  Madina,  and  is  otherwise 
a  mere  village  chieftain's  name.  Pasha 
is  now  replaced  in  Egypt  by  Khedive. 
And  there  we  may  end  the  list,  though  it 
is  very  far  from  being  exhausted.  It  may, 
however,  be  as  well  to  allude  to  Emir, 
and  to  add  that,  strictly,  it  is  a  descrip- 
tion, not  a  title  :  it  is  the  name  borne  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  who  are 
found  in  every  class  of  Arab  and  Turkish 
society,  particularly  amongst  the  beggars. 
The  peculiarity  about  their  situation  is, 
that  to  be  an  Emir  because  your  father 
was  one  is  considered  to  be  very  insuffi- 
cient evidence  of  your  right  to  claim  the 
rank  ;  to  be  so  in  virtue  of  your  mother 
is  infinitely  more  conclusive  ;  but  to  be 
so  on  both  sides,  is  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. The  one  privilege  of  Emirs  is,  that 
they  are  the  only  people  who  can  wear 
green  turbans  ;  and  as  the  Sultan  —  al- 
though he  is  now  Caliph — is  not  of  the 
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limited  to  the  four  I  blood  of  the  Prophets,  such  of  his  Min- 
isters as  are  Emirs  courteously  abstain 
from  green  in  his  presence,  so  as  not  to 
remind  him  of  his  inferiority.  Emir 
has,  however,  been  sometimes  deviated 
from  its  true  meaning,  and  has  been  ap- 
plied as  a  material  title  to  people  in 
authority ;  for  instance,  Abd-el-Kader 
took  it,  though  he  was  but  a  simple 
Sheikh. 

This  enumeration  of  the  best  known 
amongst  the  titles  of  dignity  is,  however, 
of  but  small  interest.  That  certain 
names  should  exist  in  certain  countries 
as  designations  of  their  leader,  is  a  fact 
which  we  may  regard  as  historical  or 
geographical  or  linguistic,  according  to 
our  fancies  :  the  real  essence  of  the  mat- 
ter is  not  there  ;  it  lies,  from  the  point  of 
view  where  we  are  placing  ourselves  here, 
in  the  degree  of  right  which  each  sov- 
ereign has  to  bear  and  hold  the  title 
which  he  may  select.  The  history  of  the 
assumption  of  new  titles  is  a  very  large 
one  :  it  includes  a  singular  variety  of  ex- 
tensions, augmentations,  adaptations,  and 
usurpations  —  so  many,  indeed,  that  they 
cannot  all  be  counted.  History  is  full  of 
battles  which  have  been  fought  for  titles  : 
and  though  we  have  grown  so  careless 
about  them  now  that  we  allow  monarchs 
to  change  their  names  pretty  nearly  as 
they  please,  the  process  was  not  so  easy 
in  former  times.  When  Christina  of 
Sweden  had  herself  crowned  King  (not 
Queen)  no  serious  objection  was  made, 
because  the  matter  was  regarded  by  the 
powers  as  local  and  exceptional  ;  just  as 
nobody  said  a  word  when  Madame  de 
Gudbriant  was  appointed  Ambassador  of 
France,  when  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 
served  as  Sheriff  of  Westmoreland,  and 
when  the  Shah  of  Persia  sent  a  feminine 
negotiator  to  make  peace  for  him  with 
the  Grand  Seigneur.  But  in  cases  of 
male  nominations  to  new  titles,  govern- 
ments used  to  be  less  courteous  and  more 
exacting.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
they  have  grown  indifferent,  luckily  for 
the  five  empires  and  the  five  kingdoms 
which  have  sprung  up  this  century,  and 
which  have  consequently  been  received 
with  a  bland  politeness  which  showed 
that  they  provoked  no  emotion  (with  the 
one  exception  of  the  first  Napoleon). 
The  last  two  great  king-makings,  in  1806 
and  1815,  were  effected  by  the  masters 
of  Europe,  and  therefore  could  provoke 
no  hostility  ;  but  the  isolated  cases  of 
Brazil,  of  Louis  Philippe,  of  Napoleon 
III.,  of  Italy  and  Mexico,  were  all  of  the 
very  kind  which  used  to  cause  bitter  op- 
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position  in  other  days,  and  yet  not  a  word 
was  said  about  them,  other  than  —  "  Cer- 
tainly—  just  as  you  please;  we  are  all 
quite  content."  The  same  calm  silence 
reigned  when  the  empire  of  Germany 
shrivelled  into  Austria  ;  when  the  chiefs 
of  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria  put 
on  royal  crowns  ;  when  Baden  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt  became  Grand  Duchies.  No 
one  raised  a  finger  then,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  quite  natural  that  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  should  confirm  those 
changes,  should  add  Hanover  to  the  list 
of  thrones,  and  Mecklenburg  to  the 
Duchies,  and  should  bestow  the  title  of 
King  of  Poland  on  the  Czar.  But  notwith- 
standing this  generous  liberality  of  dis- 
position, the  plenipotentiaries  of  Europe 
refused  to  grant  the  prayer  of  that  insa- 
tiable Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  who,  not 
content  with  the  new  Electorate  that  he 
had  invented  ten  years  before,  came  up 
again  respectfully  and  said,  "  Please, 
gentlemen,  do  let  me  be  a  king  too,  like 
my  neighbours."  At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
October  1818,  they  rejected  his  pitiful 
demand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  once 
more  proclaimed  the  right  of  every  power 
to  exercise  supervision  over  the  titles  of 
the  others.  This  is  how  they  answered 
that  lamentable  Elector  :  "  Les  Cabinets 
ddclarent  que,  attendu  que  lademande  de 
S.  A.  R.  TElecteur  de  Hesse  n'est  justi- 
fide  par  aucun  motif  suffisant,  il  n'y  a  rien 
qui  puisse  les  engager  k  y  satisfaire.  Les 
Cabinets  prennent  en  meme  temps  I'en- 
gagement  de  ne  reconnaitre,  k  I'avenir, 
aucun  changement  ni  dans  les  titres  des 
souverains  ni  dans  ceux- des  princes  de 
leurs  maisons,  sans  en  etre  prdalablement 
convenus  entre  eux." 

This  example  shows  that,  after  all,  the 
line  really  is  drawn  somewhere  even  now  ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  degenerat- 
ed principles  of  our  epoch,  it  is  not  yet 
possible  for  everybody  to  create  himself 
a  king.  But  to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  trouble  there  was  in  former  times  to 
get  leave  to  change  a  title,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  and  still  more,  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  style  of  Emperor  by  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  When  Frederic  IIL 
appointed  himself  king,  he  asked  leave 
privately  from  the  Emperor  beforehand, 
(how  little  that  Emperor  knew  what  a 
serpent  he  was  warming  in  his  bosom  !) 
and  consequently  got  recognized  without 
much  trouble  by  the  other  powers.  But 
the  Russian  story  is  far  more  compli- 
cated :  it  is  the  best  example  we  possess 
of  the  contentions  which    once   existed 


about  titles  ;  it  is  therefore  worth  telling 
in  some  detail. 

The  original  denominations  of  the 
Muscovite  sovereign  were  Autocrat 
(which  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
Emperors),  Great  Lord,  Grand  Duke, 
and  Czar.  This  last  designation  was  an 
old  one  :  it  was  first  given  to  Duke 
Wladimir,  who  died  in  11 25,  and  some  of 
his  successors  partially  retained  it  ;  but, 
all  the  same,  the  Russian  rulers  continued 
to  be  called  Grand  Dukes  till  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  1547,  Ivan  II.  was  crowned 
as  Czar  of  Moscow,  and  that  title  was 
retained  until,  after  the  conquest  of  Lit- 
tle Russia  and  Smolensk,  they  became 
Czars  of  All  the  Russias  (Great,  Little, 
New,  Black,  Red,  White,  and  Southern 
Russias).  During  the  next  century  they 
began  to  call  themselves  Imperator,  in 
the  Latin  translations  ofythe  documents 
which  they  addressed  to  other  powers. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Leopold  I., 
was,  however,  so  offended  by  this  assump- 
tion of  a  title  which  he  considered  to  be 
his  personal  monopoly,  that  he  wrote  to 
Peter,  in  1687,  to  declare  that  he  would 
send  back  all  letters  containing  this  most 
reprehensibly  presumptuous  audacity. 
Peter,  however,  persisted  ;  and  in  1721, 
after  his  victory  at  Pultava  over  Charles 
XII.,  the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias was  officially  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Russian  Senate  and  the  Holy  Synocl. 
Queen  Anne  of  England  Immediately 
recognized  the  new  appellation,  and 
called  Peter  by  the  name  of  Emperor,  in 
a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  him  that  year, 
with  her  excuses  for  an  attack  which  had 
been  made  on  the  Russian  envoy  in  Lon- 
don. Prussia  also,  of  course,  acquiesced 
in  the  change,  for  her  own  royalty  was 
too  recent  to  allow  her  to  make  difficul- 
ties with  others.  Sweden  followed  in 
1723;  Venice  in  1726;  Denmark  in 
1732;  Turkey  engaged  in  1741  to  give 
the  title  of  Empress  to  Elizabeth,  who 
had  just  become  Czarina  ;  even  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  recognized  the  Russian 
empire  in  1744.  Finally  the  Courts  of 
France  and  Spain  consented,  in  1745, 
to  treat  Elizabeth  as  Empress,  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  a  /eUre  rdversale^  stipu- 
lating that  the  Imperial  title  should  cause 
no  change  in  the  ceremonial  then  exist- 
ing between  the  two  Courts.  But  when 
Peter  III.  succeeded  to  Elizabeth  in 
January  1762,  France  wrote  to  him  simply 
as  Majestd  Czarienne,  and  claimed  an- 
other rdversale  before  she  would  call  him 
Emperor.  A  curious  correspondence 
took  place  between  the  Russian  ambas- 
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sador  at  Versailles  and  the  French   Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  the  Russian 
Government  gave  way  and   granted   the 
riversaU.     The    same    difficulty    arose 
again   six  months  later  when  Catherine 
took  the  place  of  Peter,  for  France  then 
claimed  a  third  r^versale.     Catherine  was 
not   the   woman   to  stand   this    sort    of 
worry  ;  but  even  she  yielded  somewhat 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  authorized 
her   Minister   Gallitzin   tO'  communicate 
the  following  declaration  to  all  the  am- 
bassadors  resident   at    St.    Petersburg  : 
"The  title  of  Imperial  which  Peter  the 
Great,    of    glorious    memory,    took,    or 
rather  renewed,  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, has  long  been   the  property  of 
both  the  Sovereigns  and  the  Crown  and 
monarchy  of  AH  the  Russias.     Her  Im-' 
perial  Majesty  considers  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  ^ability  of  this  principle 
to  renew  the  rdversales  which  were  given  , 
when    this    title    was    first    recognized. 
Conformably    with    this    sentiment,   her 
Imperial  Majesty  orders  the  Minister  to 
make  this  general   declaration,  that  the  ^ 
title   of   Imperial   having  been  once   at-; 
tached   to   the   crown   and  monarchy  of  | 
Russia,  and  perpetuated   during   several 
years   and   successions,  neither  she  nor  \ 
her  successors    forever  can   renew  the , 
riversales J  and,  still  less,  keep  up  any 
correspondence  with  powers  who  refuse  ; 
to  recognize  the  Imperial  title  in  the  per- j 
son  of  the  Sovereigns  of  All  the  Russias,  I 
as  well  as  in  their  crown  and  monarchy. ! 
And  in  order  that  this  declaration  may , 
pqt  an  end,  once  for  all,  to  any  difficulties  I 
in  a  matter  where  none  ought  to  exist,  her  , 
Imperial  Majesty,  respecting  the  declara- j 
tion  of  Peter  the  Great,  declares  that  the  : 
title     of     Imperial    shall    introduce    no' 
change  in  the  ceremonial  employed  be- 
tween the  Courts,  which  shall  remain  on 
its  former  footing.  —  Moscow,  21st  Nov. 
1762."      The    French   Court   considered 
this  declaration  to  be  far  too  haughty  ; 
so  it  put  in  the  following  counter  declara- 
tion, which  expresses,  in  singularly  clear 
language,    the     theory    then     existing  : 
"  Titles     are     nothing    by    themselves. 
They   are    only   real    provided   they   are 
recognized  ;  and  their  value  depends  on 
the  idea  which  is  attached  to  them,  and 
on  the  extent  which  is  accorded  to  them, 
by  those  who  have   the   right   to   admit 
them,  to  reject  them,  or  to  limit  them. 
Sovereigns     cannot    attribute    titles    to 
themselves    by   their  own    choice ;    the 
consent  of  their  subjects  does  not  suffice 
—  that  of  other  powers  is  necessary  ;  and 
every  Crown  being  free  to  recognize  or 
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to  reject  a  new  title,  may  also  admit  it 
with  the  modifications  and  conditions 
which  may  satisfy  it.  According  to  this 
principle,  Peter  the  First  and  his  succes- 
sors, down  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
have  never  been  known  in  France  other- 
wise than  by  the  name  of  Czar.  That 
I  princess  was  the  first  to  whom  the  king 
granted  the  Imperial  title;  but  on  the 
express  condition  that  this  title  should  in 
:  no  way  prejudice  the  ceremonial  em- 
ployed between  the  two  Courts.  .  .  .  The 
king,  animated  by  the  same  sentiments 
towards  the  Empress  Catherine,  does  not 
hesitate  to  grant  the  title  of  Imperial  ; 
' .  .  .  but  if  any  pretension  were  ever 
raised  contrary  to  the  usages  constantly 
followed  as  to  rank  and  precedence  be- 
tween the  two  Courts,  from  that  moment 
the  Crown  of  France,  by  a  just  recipro- 
city, would  resume  the  former  style,  and 
would  cease  to  give  the  Imperial  title  to 
that  of  Russia."  Charles  III.  of  Spain 
put  in  an  analogous  counter-declaration 
at  the  same  moment,  and  then  the  matter 
dropped,  after  forty-one  years  of  discus- 
sion. 

We  can  now  go  on  from  titles  of  Dig- 
nity to  titles  of  Possession,  which  com- 
prise, as  their  name  indicates,  the  list  of 
all  the  states  and  territories  which  the 
sovereign  may  possess,  including  not 
only  his  real  possessions,  but  also  his 
fictive  or  usurped  ones.  The  conse- 
quence used  to  be,  that  monarchs  made 
up  such  tremendous  catalogues  of  the 
lands  they  governed,  and  swelled  them 
with  so  many  countries  that  had  never 
belonged  to  them  at  all,  that  their  full 
length  enumeration  became  intermina- 
ble :  in  order,  therefore  to  avoid  pages 
of  useless  writing,  the  chancelleries  cun- 
ningly invented  three  sorts  of  titles  of 
possession  :  the  Grand  Titre,  the  Moyen 
Titre,  and  the  Petit  Titre.  When  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  who  was  very  rich  in 
self-attributed  dominions,  was  described 
in  all  his  detail  as  King  of  Cyprus,  Si- 
cily, and  Jerusalem  ;  Duke,  Prince,  Mar- 
quis, Count,  Baron,  and  Seigneur  of  for- 
ty-seven other  districts,  the  table  was  so 
lengthy  that  one  can  understand  that  it 
was  skipped  over  whenever  etiquette  al- 
lowed the  substitution  of  a  somewhat 
shorter  designation.  The  King  of  Naples 
was  in  an  analogous  condition,  and  he 
also  claimed  to  iDe  Sovereign  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  the  English  King  professed  to  be 
King  of  France.  In  treaties  and  official 
documents,  all  these  pretended  titles 
were  resolutely  inscribed  ;  ambassadors 
who  were  negotiating  peace  would  have 
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rather  gone  to  war  again  than  have  con- 
sented to  leave  out  one  single  ray  of 
their  masters'  glory :  so,  as  it  generally 
happened  that  two  or  more  monarchs 
claimed  the  same  title  in  the  same  docu- 
ment (almost  every  prince  professing  to 
be  sovereign  of  all  or  part  of  the  domin- 
ions of  every  other),  it  became  usual  to 
insert  a  clause  of  7ion  prcEJudicando,  in 
order  to  stipulate  that,  no  matter  what 
were  the  titles  claimed  by  anybody,  no- 
body admitted  them,  and  that  they  were 
simply  left  in  for  ornament  and  the  satis- 
faction of  the  claimer.  If  Ghorrum  Shah, 
the  fifth  Mogul  Emperor  of  Delhi,  had 
signed  a  treaty  with  a  European  state, 
and  had  described  himself  by  his  special 
denomination  of  Shah  Jehan  or  King  of 
the  World  —  which  is  the  largest  title  of 
possession  yet  assumed  by  any  sovereign 
—  the  other  side  would  have  let  him  do 
it  without  asking  for  a  riversale^  but 
they  would  have  shielded  their  reserva- 
tion behind  a  non  prcBJiidicando.  The 
Titre  Moyen,  which  grew  to  be  generally 
used  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  made  up  of  sub-dignities,  omit- 
ting nearly  all  the  territorial  titles.  The 
Petit  Titre  simply  designates  the  sover- 
eign by  the  short  appellation  by  which 
he  is  usually  known,  and  which  is  always 
the  highest  that  he  owns. 

Titles  of  Relationship  do  not  imply 
family  connection  between  the  monarchs 
who  employ  them.  Other  people  cannot 
say  son  or  cousin  to  anybody  but  their 
own  or  their  uncle's  child  ;  but  sover- 
eigns use  these  words  in  a  special  mean- 
ing :  they  employ  them  to  designate  po- 
litical or  religious  situations,  or  to  mark 
equalities  or  inequalities  of  rank.  All 
Catholic  princes  give  to  the  Pope  the 
title  of  Holy  Father,  or  Venerable  Fa- 
ther, and  denominate  themselves  his  de- 
voted Sons  ;  in  reply  he  calls  them  "  Ca- 


rissime  "  or  "  Dilectissime  in  Christo  fili." 
Emperors  and  Empresses,  Kings  and 
Queens,  write  to  each  other  as  "  P'r^re  " 
and  "  Sceur "  ;  reigning  Grand  Dukes, 
and  that  irrepressible  Elector  who  lives 
at  Cassel,  also  enjoy  this  fraternal  privi- 
lege ;  but  sovereigns  who  do  not  possess 
royal  honours  are  only  entitled  to  be 
called  Cousins.  Even  Godfather  and 
Godmother  have  been  employed  in  Ger- 
many as  forms  of  royal  courtesy  ;  they 
served  there  a  good  deal  at  one  time,  and 
not  solely  as  mere  formulas  of  politeness, 
but  as  political  realities  too  ;  for  it  was 
not  at  all  unusual  to  see  a  town,  particu- 
larly a  Hanse  town,  included  as  an  etre 
moral  amongst  the  sponsors  of  a  prince  : 


Hamburg  and  Dantzic  were  several  times 
God-mamma  in  this  fashion.  All  this  is  a 
very  droll  shape  of  vanity,  and  there  is  a 
superb  moral  to  be  drawn  from  it ;  but 
there  is  so  much  more  to  say  about  other 
elements  of  the  question,  that  we  have  no 
time  to  idle  on  the  road,  and  are  forced 
to  rush  on  to  the  next  category  without 
stopping  to  learn  a  lesson  of  philosophy, 
or  to  consider  what  would  be  the  eJEfect  in 
our  day  if  Edinburgh  or  Southampton 
were  to  hold  a  royal  baby  at  the  font. 

Religious  titles  include  the  special  ap- 
pellations of  the  Pope,  and  the  distinctive 
adjectives  which  he  has  granted  to  cer- 
tain European  monarchs.  His  own 
names  have  varied  from  time  to  time  ; 
his  present  denomination  of  Holiness  has 
been  restricted  to  him  only  since  the 
fourteenth  century,  before  which  period 
Bishops  and  then  Kings  possessed  it. 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  Bela,  King  of 
Hungary,  were  both  called  "Your  Holi- 
ness." The  same  most  inexact  descrip- 
tion was  applied  to  the  Arian  heretic 
Theodoric,  who  was  called  "  very  pious 
and  very  holy,"  by  the  local  Concile  held 
at  Rome  in  501  ;  and  to  the  pagan  Em- 
perors Valerian  and  Gallienus,  who  were 
styled  "very  holy"  by  St.  Denis,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria.  The  Emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, though  not  recognized  in  the 
West,  were  "holy"  and  "holiness" 
amongst  their  own  people.  And,  stranger 
still  than  all,  Kin;^  Robert  of  France,  the 
husband  of  Bertha  and  Constance,  was 
called  by  the  very  name  which  the  Pope 
bears  now  —  Saint  Pdre  !  When  Holi- 
ness was  definitely  adopted  at  Rome,  the 
earlier  denominations  of  Paternity,  Beat- 
itude, Grandeur,  and  Apostolic  Majesty, 
were  all  abandoned.  The  other  titles  of 
the  Pope  are  older  :  in  the  ninth  century 
he  was  called  Vicar  of  St.  Peter,  and  in 
the  twelfth  century  he  took  his  present 
appellation  of  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  denomination  of  Servant  of  the  Ser- 
vants of  God  was  first  adopted  by  Greg- 
ory the  Great.  The  religious  epithets 
which  have  been  bestowed  by  the  Holy 
See  on  favoured  kings  are  all  modern. 
Very  Christian  belongs  to  France  ;  Cath- 
olic was  conferred  on  Ferdinand  for  his 
conquest  of  the  Moors  ;  Defender  of  the 
Faith  was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (this  is  vastly  comical)  after  the 
Pope  had  withdrawn  his  gift  of  it  to 
Henry  ;  Portugal  possesses  Very  Faith- 
ful ;  Hungary  has  Apostolic  Majesty ; 
and  the  Sovereign  of  Poland  was  Ortho- 
dox. The  strangest  thing  about  these 
titles  of  religion  is,  not  that  they  should 
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exist  at  all,  but  that  —  existing  —  mon- 
archs,  who  are  so  fiercely  eager  for  orna- 
mental names,  should  not  use  them. 
And  yet  it  is  so.  The  Queen  of  England 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  are  the  only 
rulers  who  describe  themselves  by  their 
religious  titles  ;  the  others  simply  allow 
these  denominations  to  be  employed 
towards  them  by  foreign  powers  —  or, 
more  exactly,  that  is  what  Portugal  still 
does,  and  what  France,  Spain,  and  Po- 
land used  to  do  when  they  possessed 
kings.  This  is  the  one  example  which 
exists  of  voluntary  renunciation  of  an 
honour  amongst  sovereigns. 

Titles   of   Courtesy   form   one   of    the 
largest   branches   of   the   subject.      The 
reverential  salutations  of   Sire,  Majesty, 
Highness,  Monseigneur,  are  all  included 
in  this  category.     Each  of  them  has  a  his- 
tory to  itself ;  each  of  them  has  its  place 
marked   out   with   scrupulous    precision. 
Sire   was  for  a  long    time   synonymous 
with  Seigneur,  which  itself  was  not  a  title, 
but   only   the   substantive   which    desig- 
nated the  chieftain  of  a  district ;  and  as, 
in  old  times,  every  district  had  a  chieftain 
—  "point  de  terre  sans    Seigneur,"  said 
the  law  —  it  followed  that  there  were  a 
good   many   Sires   and   Seigneurs.     The 
memory  of  some  of  them  has  come  down  | 
to  us.     Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Sire  de  , 
Coucy  and  his  motto  ?     "  Ni  Roi,  ni  Due, 
ni    Comte   ne   suis  ;    je   suis  le   Sire  de 
Coucy."     The  Sires  de  Rohan,  de  Join- 
ville,  de  Cr^quy,  were  others  who  left  a  | 
name  in  history.     The  application  of  this  | 
syllable  to  sovereigns  alone  is  a  very  new  j 
habit.     Majesty  is  far  older;  it  is  indeed 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  list  of  cour- 
teous titles,  for  it  was  originally  assumed  i 
as  a   personal  adornment  by  Diocletian.  { 
Still  it  came  into  use  amongst  our  rulers 
at  a  relatively  recent  period,  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  a  religious  designation 
only,  as  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IV.,  who,  in  1355,  addressed 
Cardinal  Colombier,  Chief  of  the  Sacred 
College,  as   Your  Majesty.     But   shortly 
afterwards,   the   Emperors,   who  to  that 
time  had  been  called  Serenity  and  Grace, 
began  to  entitle  themselves  Majesty  ;  and 
Louis  XI.  of  France  imitated  their  exam- 1 
pie,  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Duke  of  j 
Milan  being  the  first  foreign  princes  who  ! 
recognized  him  by  this  name.     Still  it  was  ! 
not  universally  adopted  ;  it  was  regarded  : 
as  a  new  fashion,  and   it  had  some  diffi-j 
culty  in  making  its  way.     In  the  treaty  of  i 
Cambrai   (1529)   Charles  V.  is,  however,] 
called  Majesty  at  last ;  and  in  the  treaty  j 
of  Crespy  (1544)  he  is  denominated  Im- 


'  perial  Majesty,  and  Francis   Royal  Maj- 
esty,  this   being  the    first    occasion    on 
which  these  two   titles  appeared  face  to 
face.     Francis   does  not  seem,  however, 
to  have  cared  much  about  it,  if  we  are  to 
judge,  at  least,  by  an  answer  which  he 
made    to   a  letter   which    he    got    from 
Charles,  beginning  with  two  entire  pages 
of  imperial  titles  :  his  reply  commenced, 
in  studious  contrast,  by  the  simple  sen- 
'  tence  "  Francis,   King  of   France,  Bour- 
'  geois   of    Paris."      But   the    Majesty   of 
Charles   and    Francis   was   not    copied  : 
other  sovereigns  continued  to  be  called 
Highness,  Magnitude,  Celsitude,  or  Alti- 
tude (it  should  be  observed  that  all  these 
nouns  express    dimension) ;    and    when 
Catherine  de  Medicis  tried  to  get  herself 
made  a    Majesty,  like   her   father-in-law, 
the  Parliament  of  Orleans  refused  to  au- 
thorize   it.     Henry    III.    introduced    the 
plural  words   Their  Majesties,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Poland  ;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  was  generally  called  Highness. 
Ferdinand     and     Isabella    were    simple 
Highnesses  ;  and  even  Charles  V.,  though 
Majesty   as    Emperor,    was    Serenity   as 
King  of   Spain.     Philip  II.  was  the  first 
Majesty  in   the  Peninsula;  but  the  Em- 
peror   Maximilian    never   called  him    so, 
and    gave    him    nothing    but    Serenidad. 
Sebastian  of  Portugal  imitated  Philip  a 
few  years   afterwards,  and   adopted   the 
new  name  ;  but  his  immediate  successors 
dropped  back  again  to  Highness.     Henry 
VIII.  was  first  called  Majesty  by  Francis 
at  the   Field    of    the  Cloth-of-Gold ;    he 
liked  the  name  and  took  it  home  with 
him.     To  his  time  the  Sovereign  of  Eng- 
land had  been  Your  Highness  and  Your 
Grace.     The  result  of  all  this  was  that, 
by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
kings  of  Europe  had  crept  successively 
into     Majesty ;      but     though    they    all 
claimed  it  for  themselves,  they  did  not 
all  give  it  to  each  other.     The  Chancery 
of  the  Empire  was  —  as  might  have  been 
expected  in   the   face  of   such  an   auda- 
cious invasion  of  its  rights — particularly 
obstinate  about  it,  and  refused  to  recog- 
nize a  Majesty  in  France  till  1648,  and  in 
any  other  State  till   1741  ;  to   that  date  it 
went    on    calling    all     kings    Serenities. 
Even  in  the  preliminaries  of  peace  after 
the   Thirty  Years'   War,  when   the   Em- 
peror was   well  beaten,  he  called  himself 
His  Sacred    Cassarian    Majesty,  and  de- 
scribed the  King  of  France,  his  conqueror, 
as   simply   the    Most    Serene     Christian 
King.     France  was   more  generous  than 
this  ;  for  she  conceded    Majesty  to  Den- 
mark in   1700,  and  to  the  then  newly  in- 
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vented  King  of  Prussia  in  1713.  There 
is  perhaps  more  vanity  in  this  story  of 
the  growth  of  Majesty  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  of  the  titles  which 
kings  have  bestowed  upon  themselves. 

Next  to  Majesty  comes  Highness,  which 
■was  originally  invented  towards  the  end 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  Altitudo  first 
appears  :  down  to  the  tenth  century,  how- 
ever, it  was  mainly  employed  by  bishops, 
who,  curiously  enough,  seem  to  have 
made  a  trial  of  nearly  all  the  lay  titles 
now  in  use.  Three  centuries  later  it  had 
filtered  into  Italy,  and  was  absorbed 
thence  into  Germany  under  the  guise  of 
Hoheit,  and  applied  to  sovereigns  who 
were  vassals  of  the  Empire.  When 
kings  began  to  denominate  themselves 
Majesty,  Highness  descended  to  princes 
and  to  sons  and  brothers  of  sovereigns. 
Philip  n.  at  once  appropriated  it  for  his 
children,  who  were  the  first  Highnesses 
in  Spain  ;  indeed  Spanish  sovereigns 
seem  to  have  regarded  Highness  as  hav- 
ing suddenly  become  their  personal  prop- 
erty, as  a  title  which  they  alone  could 
confer  on  others  —  for  Philip  II.  offered 
it  in  1590  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  provid- 
ed the  latter  would  make  him  a  loan  of 
300,000  crowns  ;  and  when  Philip  V.  went 
to  Italy  in  1702,  he  bestowed  the  rank  on 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Duke  of  Parma.  This  investiture  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  everybody,  for  there 
was  a  certain  curi  of  Montferrat  who 
refused  to  call  the  Duke  of  Mantua  Alti- 
tudo, on  the  ground  that  the  name  be- 
longed to  God  alone  ;  which  argument 
he  proved  by  quoting  from  his  breviary 
the  phrase,  "  tu  solus  altissimus."  While 
all  this  was  going  on,  Gaston  d'Orleans, 
brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  set  the  example 
of  adding  on  Royal  to  Highness ;  the 
nephews  and  the  nieces  of  Louis  XIV. 
did  the  same  ;  and,  encouraged  by  these 
examples,  the  Prince  de  Condd  called 
himself  Altesse  Sdr^nissime.  The  Duke 
of  Vendome,  however,  did  not  dare  to  do 
the  same,  although  he  was  desperately 
inclined  to  try.  Then  Victor  Amadeus 
II.  of  Savoy,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  made 
themselves  Royal  Highnesses  like  the 
others ;  and  finally,  Altesse,  by  itself, 
was  abandoned  by  all  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  was  left  to  members  of  collat- 
eral branches.  In  1736,  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  Gottorp  became  Celsitudo  Re- 
gia,  which  would  be  an  excellent  name 
for  a  new  plant,  but  scarcely  represents 
our  present  notion  of  a  princely  title. 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  has 


been  usual  to  call  all  princes  of  the  blood 
Imperial  or  Royal  Highnesses  ;  and  yet, 
in  1815,  Louis  XVIII.  gave  only  Sdrenis- 
sime  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  :  it  was  not 
till  1825  that  the  latter  became  Altesse 
Royale.  The  German  Hoheit,  although 
it  is  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  High- 
ness, has  changed  its  character  since 
1818,  when  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  decided  that  Hoheit  should  become 
an  intermediate  title  between  Altesse 
Royale  and  Altesse  Sdrdnissime.  But 
notwithstanding  this  elaboration  of  its 
sense,  Hoheit  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  the  elevating  adjective  Kaiserliche  or 
Konigliche  when  it  is  applied  to  princes 
of  imperial  or  royal  blood.  The  title  of 
Hoheit  alone  was  adopted  in  1844  by  the 
reigning  princes  of  the  old  ducal  families 
of  Germany,  such  as  the  Saxon  Duchies, 
Anhalt,  Nassau,  and  Brunswick,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Durchlaucht,  which  from 
that  date  has  become  the  appellation  of 
the  princes  who  are  not  issued  from  an- 
cient reigning  families,  and  of  such  sub- 
ject princes  as  may  receive  the  gift  of  it 
from  their  sovereign.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  titles  is  real  enough  : 
even  the  dictionaries  seem  to  understand 
it,  for  they  translate  Durchlaucht  simply 
"  Highness  ;  "  while  Hoheit  is  said  by 
them  to  signify  "  Highness,  greatness, 
grandeur,  sublimity,  majesty,  augustness, 
and  eminence,"  which  is  a  good  deal  for 
one  word  to  imply,  and  for  one  prince  to 
merit.  A  third  form,  Erlaucht,  was 
granted  by  the  Diet,  in  1829,  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  mediatized  Counts,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Serene  Highness  which  it 
had  accorded  in  1825  to  the  fifty  media- 
tized princes.  The  word  Erlaucht  has 
the  reputation  of  being  untranslatable ; 
there  are,  however,  people  who  say  that 
it  means  Illustriness  ;  perhaps  the  easiest 
way  of  rendering  it  into  English  would  be 
to  call  it  Earlship. 

We  should  be  wrong  to  laugh  too  scorn- 
fully at  these  refinements  of  German 
shades  of  rank,  for  there  is  nowhere  in 
the  world  a  people  which  has  subdivided 
titles  as  we  English  have.  We  do  not 
think  of  counting  up  the  forms  which  we 
have  invented,  because  they  seem  quite 
natural  to  us  from  habit ;  but  when  we 
have  verified  the  twenty-seven  sorts  of 
denominations  which  exist  in  the  British 
peerage  —  without  including  our  special 
grades  of  baronet  and  knight  —  we  shall 
own,  perhaps,  that   no   other    land    can 


match  our  wild  extravagance  of  signs  of 
rank.  Our  system  possesses  another  pe- 
culiarity also  proper  to  ourselves  alone  : 
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our  House  of  Lords  is  the  only  senate  in 
the  world  which  is  composed  exclusively 
of  hereditary  peers.  In  Spain,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  the  other  German  states,  the 
Upper  House  is  made  up  of  three  sorts 
of  members  —  some  of  them  are  heredi- 
tary, some  sit  in  virtue  of  the  offices  they 
hold,  others  are  nominated  by  the  sov- 
ereign. In  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark, the  Senate  is  elected  like  the  Lower 
Chamber.  Here,  perhaps,  our  system  has 
a  certain  merit ;  but  our  profusion  of 
graduated  differences  of  titles  is  of  no 
possible  use  except  to  puzzle  foreigners. 
We  have,  proportionately,  almost  as  many 
of  them  as  of  family  names,  in  which  we 
are  notoriously  the  best-provided  people 
of  the  old  continent,  for  in  England  only 
we  have  40,000  of  them,  or  a  rough  aver- 
age of  one  name  for  every  five  hundred 
individuals.  We  have  carried  this  ador- 
ing love  of  variety  of  names  and  titles 
even  into  our  army,  where  we  have 
created  five  kinds  of  rank  altogether  irre- 
spective of  military  grades  properly  so 
called  ;  our  army  rank  may  be  regimental 
(substantive),  brevet,  local,  temporary,  or 
honorary,  and  we  might  almost  add  "  rela- 
tive "  to  this  absurd  list,  which  no  other 
nation  can  understand.  In  our  navy,  at 
all  events,  rank  is  rank  ;  there  our  officers 
are  in  reality  what  they  say  they  are. 
The  French  have  five  tiers  of  nobility,  like 
ourselves  ;  but  each  member  of  the  five 
categories  puts  simple  Monsieur  before 
his  name,  with  no  addition  of  courteous 
flatteries  like  Grace,  Most  Honourable, 
or  Right  Honourable  —  with  no  Lady 
Mary,  Lord  John,  or  Lady  John.  Even 
before  1789  there  were  only  eight  sorts  of 
nobility  in  France :  I.  The  King ;  2. 
Noblesse  couro7in^e,  which  included  solely 
the  princes  of  the  blood  ;  3.  Noblesse  de 
race^  or  tioblesse  cT^pee,  which  was  hered- 
itarily transmitted  from  father  to  son ; 
4.  Noblesse  par  lettres,  which  was  con- 
ferred by  the  king  ;  5.  Noblesse  (T office^ 
or  de  robe,  which  was  obtained  by  ap- 
pointment to  certain  judicial  offices ; 
6.  Noblesse  de  docker,  which  grew  up  in 
the  provinces  by  holding  the  post  of 
mayor  or  cchevin;  7.  Noblesse  de  coutume, 
which  was  transmitted  by  a  mother  to 
her  children,  even  if  their  father  were  not 
noble  ;  8.  Noblesse  bdtarde.  There  was 
also  a  ninth  sort,  cvtWtd.  noblesse dejinance, 
which  was  considered  unworthy  to  be 
included  in  the  list,  because  it  was 
bought  for  money.  AH  this  has  disap- 
peared now  ;  the  noblesse  de  race  alone 
continues  to  exist  as  a  purely  personal 
possession,  unrecognized  politically. 


After  this  parenthesis  about  French 
and  English  titles,  we  can  go  back  to 
Prince,  which  occupies  a  position  by  it- 
self. It  means  "  first ;  "  and  the  conse- 
quence of  its  meaning  has  naturally  been 
that  there  have  been  princes  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  Roman  Princes  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  two  adopted  sons  of  Augustus 
Caesar  whom  he  appointed  "  Princes  of 
the  young  men,"  from  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Princes  of  the  Church, 
to  the  Prince  of  Door-keepers  (Princeps 
apparitorum)  who  kept  the  gate  of  the 
French  Parliament.  In  the  early  times 
of  the  French  monarchy  the  bishops, 
dukes,  and  counts  were  all  called  Princes  ; 
but  there  were  no  born  princes  then,  for 
in  those  days  relationship  gave  no  rank, 
even  to  the  sons  of  kings.  Under 
Charles  VI.  the  title  of  Prince  belonged 
only  to  kings  and  dukes,  and  to  the 
seigneurs  of  such  lands  as  composed  a 
principality.  Christine  de  Pisan,  in  her 
"  Citd  des  Dames,"  says  :  "  En  diverses 
seigneuries  sont  demeurantes  plusieurs 
puissantes  dames,  ^i  comme  baronesse 
et  grand-terriennes,  qui  pourtant  ne  sont 
appeldes  Princesses,  lequel  nom  de  Prin- 
cesse  n'affiert  etre  dit  que  des  Emperi- 
^res,  des  Roynes,  et  des  Duchesses,  si  ce 
n'est  aux  femmes  de  ceux  qui,  ^  cause  de 
leurs  terres,  sont  appelds  Prince  par  le 
droit  nom  du  lieu."  It  was  only  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  under  Charles  VII.  and 
Louis  XL,  that  the  position  and  preroga- 
tives of  members  of  the  royal  family 
were  determined  ;  it  was  then  that  the 
name  Princes  of  the  Blood  was  first  in- 
vented. Henry  III.  confirmed  their 
status  by  an  ordinance  in  1576,  and  Louis 
XIV.  defined  their  powers  with  precision 
in  his  edict  of  171 1.  Loyseau,  who  wrote 
in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  confirms  the 
modern  date  of  royal  princes  when  he 
says,  "  II  n'y  a  pas  longtems  que  les  males 
issus  de  nos  rois  se  qualifient  Prince  en 
vertu  de  leur  extraction."  In  Germany 
none  but  the  members  of  sovereign 
houses  are  called  Prinz  ;  subjects  who 
have  been  raised  to  princely  rank  are  de- 
nominated Fiirst,  the  latter  title  being  the 
special  designation  of  "  principalities  of 
erection."  Thus  Prince  Bismarck  bears 
upon  his  cards  "  Fiirst  von  Bismack, 
Kanzler  des  Deutschen  Reiches."  He 
is  not  "  Prinz  "  in  Germany  ;  and  it  may 
be  added  that  his  rank  of  Fiirst  is  inferior 
to  Duke  (Herzog),  which  comes  in  be- 
tween the  two  sorts  of  Princes. 

Monseigneur,  which  once  was  copious- 
ly employed,  is  almost  forgotten  as  a 
royal  title  ;  the  last  lay  personage   who 
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bore  it  was  Prince  Napoleon :  it  now 
belongs  exclusively  to  prelates,  who, 
since  Richelieu  adopted  it,  have  ceased 
to  be  addressed  (as  they  used  to  be)  as 
*'  R^vdrendissime  Pere  en  Dieu."  Ori- 
ginally Monseigneur  was  an  attribute  of 
the  Dauphin  ;  but  it  was  applied  as  a  dis- 
tinctive appellation  to  nobody  but  the 
Grand  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV. 
Padischah  can  hardly  be  omitted  from  the 
list,  though  in  its  Eastern  sense  it  is 
rather  a  title  of  dignity  than  of  courtesy. 
In  Europe,  however,  it  became  known  in 
the  latter  character,  as  a  formula  of  po- 
liteness accorded  by  the  Sultan  to  the 
King  of  France,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia.  As 
this  has  taken  us  back  again  to  Turkey, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity and  to  mention,  though  it  is  not 
quite  in  place,  that  Mahomet  XL  was  the 
first  Turkish  monarch  who  was  called  by 
Europeans  the  Grand-Turk.  The  Sultan 
of  Cappadocia  was  spoken  of  by  Monstre- 
let  as  the  Little-Turk ;  but  though  the 
smaller  Turk  was  soon  afterward  ab- 
sorbed by  the  larger,  and  though  all  com- 
parison between  them  was  therefore  at  an 
end,  the  superlative  denomination  con- 
tinued to  exist  as  the  property  of  the 
ruler  of  Constantinople. 

Excellency,  which  at  present  is  the 
property  of  Ministers,  of  Ambassadors, 
and  of  everybody  who  goes  to  Naples, 
formerly  belonged  to  Kings  along.  Henry 
IV.  conferred  it  for  the  first  time  on  an 
ambassador  when  he  gave  it  to  the  Duke 
de  Nevers,  his  representative  at  Rome. 
It  was  then  generally  adopted  for  foreign 
envoys,  but  Monarchies  at  first  refused 
it  to  the  representatives  of  Republics. 
Venice  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining 
it  for  her  diplomatic  agents  in  1636,  after 
much  intriguing  ;  and  since  that  date  it 
has  been  universal.  It  is  given,  too,  in 
Germany,  to  Intimate  and  Actual  Privy 
Councellors.  to  Field-Marshals,  and  to 
some  other  functionaries. 

Eminence  was  reserved  to  Cardinals 
by  a  Bull  of  Urban  VI I L,  in  1630;  till 
that  time  they  had  been  Most  Illustrious 
and  Most  Reverend.  The  knights  of 
Malta  called  their  Grand  Master  "  Emi- 
nence Sdr^nissime  ;  "  the  Ecclesiastical 
Electors  of  Germany  were  also  Emi- 
nences. 

In  addition  to  these  distinctive  appel- 
lations, there  is  a  formula  which  is  em- 
ployed by  a  good  many  sovereigns  when 
speaking  of  themselves,  and  which, 
though  not  a  title,  belongs  most  evidently 
to    the     family    of     royal    designations. 


Kings  frequently  assert   that   they  hold 
their  crown    "  by    the    grace    of    God." 
Originally  this  phrase  had  no  connection 
with    the    theory   now   known  as  Divine 
Right ;  for  the  latter   is  altogether   mod- 
ern,  while  the  words  in    question   were 
employed   by  bishops  in   the  fourth  cen- 
tur}'^,  and  by  certain  monarchs   from   the 
tenth  century,  when  some   of  them   de- 
scribed    themselves    as    holding    power 
"  by  the  grace  of   God  and  of   the    Holy 
Apostolic    See."     The    true    meaning   of 
the  statement   was   probably  to  indicate 
the    subservience    of   sovereigns    to   the 
Pope,  who  was   then   the   generally  ac- 
cepted king-maker.     These  were  the  days 
when    Silvester  II.   raised    Hungary  to  a 
kingdom  in  favour  of   Saint  StejShen,  the 
first  sovereign   of    the  house  of  Arpad  ; 
when  Popes   Eugene  and   Alexander  III. 
confirmed  Alfonso  in  the  rank  of  King  of 
Portugal,  which  had  been  offered  to  him 
by  his  army  ;  when  Innocent  II.  invested 
Roger  as  King  of  Sicily.     All  this  shows 
distinctly  that    "  the  grace  of   the  Holy 
Apostolic  See  "  was  a  reality  on    earth'; 
but  it  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  droit 
divin^    which    is  a  very  different    insti- 
stution,   scarcely  a   couple   of   centuries 
old.     The  Roman  emperors   never  heard 
of  it ;  they  held  their  place  from  the  sol- 
diers or  the  people.     Even  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  legists  of  Bologna  admitted 
no  other  source  of  royalty  than   the  vox 
Popiili :   they   said,    "By   the    regia   law 
which  constituted  the  empire,  the  people 
has  transferred   its    own    power    to  the 
prince."     And  yet  the  idea  of  a  religious 
source  of   political  authority  would  seem 
to  have  assumed  a  vague  uncertain   form 
after  Pepin  set  the   example,  in    752,  of 
asking  for  the  consecration  of  the  Church. 
But  the   theory  of    Divine  Right,    in  its 
present    sense,    is     altogether    new.     It 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  invented  in 
England  in  Charles  II.'s  time,  by  Filmer  ; 
for  he  was  the  first  to  argue  that  heredi- 
tary  monarchy,   by   order  of  primogeni- 
ture, is  the  only  government  in  conform- 
ity v/ith  the  will  of  God  —  that  it  is  a  di- 
vine institution — that  no  contrary  right 
can  be  invoked  against  a  prince  who  pos- 
sesses    power    "  Dei    gratia."     Bossuet 
took  up   the  idea   with  enthusiasm,  and 
defended  it  with  brilliancy.     It  was,  in- 
deed, natural  that  he  should  do  so,  for  it 
just  fitted  in  with  the  attitude  of  homage 
which  he  assumed  toward  his  royal  mas- 
ter ;  but  even  he  could  not  give   it  dura- 
bility ;  and  it  has  so  died  out  in  our  time, 
that  it  is    almost  surprising  to   see  both 
Guizot  and  Macaulay  take  the  trouble  to 
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seriously  attack  it.  The  former  defined 
it  with  exactness  when  he  said  :  "This  is 
the  formula  of  a  power  from  which  the  peo- 
ple must  support  everything,  and  which 
cannot  disappear,  however  mad  and  in- 
capable it  may  be  ;  of  a  power  which 
pretends  to  be  above  all  rights,  to  be  im- 
prescriptible, and  which  would  remain 
inviolable  if  all  other  rights  were  vio- 
lated." And  yet  this  power  —  so  thorough, 
so  independent  of  control  —  has  contrib- 
uted scarcely  anything  to  royal  titles. 
The  details  which  have  been  given  here 
of  the  origin  of  the  present  appellations 
borne  by  sovereigns,  show  that  those  ap- 
pellations are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
anterior  to  Divine  Right ;  indeed,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  monarchs  left  off  invent- 
ing new  denominations  for  themselves 
when  they  woke  up  to  the  satisfying  no- 
tion that  they  were  the  elect  of  Heaven. 
If  so,  they  acted  logically  ;  for  it  would 
palpably  be  useless,  and  perhaps,  indeed, 
irreverent,  to  continue  to  add  adorning 
names  to  rulers  whose  sceptre  has  ceased 
to  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  human 
hands.  So  long  as  kings  made  them- 
selves, or  so  long  as  their  subjects  made 
them,  the  multiplication  of  fresh  titles 
was  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
vanity  of  both.  When  kings  imagined 
that  they  were  direct  delegates  from  on 
High,  they  respectfully  suspended  fur- 
ther earthly  ornamentings  of  their  office. 
Now  that  they  are  relapsing  to  human 
origin  once  more,  they  will  perhaps  begin 
again  to  coin  titles  for  themselves  ;  and 
the  day  may  come  when  Royal  Highness 
will  fade  away  and  be  replaced  by  Splen- 
did Brilliancy,  Inconceivable  Superbness, 
or  Extreme  Enormity,  and  when  kings 
will  be  deferentially  addressed  as  your 
Stupendousness,  your  Vast  Infinity,  or 
your  Supreme  Excessiveness.  If  so, 
Sire  and  Majesty  will,  of  course,  descend 
to  Dukes,  Peers'  daughters  will  grow  into 
Serene  Princesses,  and  the  lower  classes 
generally  will  become  Baronets.  That  is 
what  is  understood  by  "  progress." 

Sobriquets  which  indicate  a  personal 
peculiarity  constitute  the  last  category  of 
royal  appellations  ;  and  really  they  have 
a  special  use  in  history,  inasmuch  as  they 
generally  transmit  to  us  a  tolerably  exact 
idea  of  the  moral  or  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  were  at- 
tributed. Of  course  no  diplomatic  writer 
who  respects  either  his  subject  or  him- 
self would  condescend  to  class  them 
amongst  royal  titles  ;  but,  in  fact,  they  are 
infinitely  more  useful  to  us,  practically, 
than  the  more  serious  appellations  which 


the  authors  cherish.  Children  read  with 
curious  interest  the  names  which  tell 
them  of  the  long  hands  of  Artaxerxes,  of 
the  red  beards  of  the  Barbarossas,  of  the 
long  hair  of  the  Norwegian  Harold,  of  the 
short  legs  of  Robert  Courtecuisse,  of  the 
poverty  of  John  Lackland.  These  details 
do  not  fade  away  —  they  rest  solidly  in 
our  memory  ;  and  humiliating  as  it  may 
have  been  for  kings  to  have  received  de- 
nominations so  utterly  unworthy  of  their 
grandeur,  those  names  now  serve  as  sign- 
posts in  the  history  of  their  period.  They 
remain  and  will  go  on  remaining  —  no- 
body will  forget  them  ;  but  the  same  can- 
not certainly  be  said  of  the  other  desig- 
nations which  have  been  mentioned  here. 
All  Frenchmen,  without  exception,  know 
that  Henri  Quatre  was  the  Roi  Vert- 
Galant,  and  can  tell  the  reason  why  ;  but 
scarcely  any  of  them  are  aware  that  he 
was  the  first  king  of  France  ^^ par  la  grace 
de  Diei^y  This  may  be  annoying  to  the 
learned  enthusiasts  who  theorize  about 
titles,  but  it  is  true  and  it  is  natural. 

There  is  nothing  else  to  be  added  to 
the  list,  so  far  as  sovereigns  are  con- 
cerned. The  rough  sketch  of  the  subject 
which  has  been  given  here  indicates  the 
main  outlines  of  the  forms  which  it  has 
assumed  ;  people  who  are  curious  about 
this  sort  of  pride  can  carry  their  study 
into  further  detail.  Here  there  is  no 
room  for  more  extension  about  mon- 
archs ;  for,  in  the  short  space  still  avail- 
able, we  have  to  glance  at  another  huge 
branch  of  this  wide-spreading  tree  —  we 
have  to  enumerate  some  of  the  chief 
titles  of  kings'  children.  Thus  far  we 
have  looked  at  the  parents  only ;  we 
must  turn  our  eyes  now  to  the  offspring 
for  a  moment. 

The  eldest  sons  of  sovereigns  present 
three  main  categories  of  titles  —  general, 
special,  or  local.  The  first  class  includes 
Prince  Imperial,  which  is  now  borne  in 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Brazil  ;  and 
Prince  Royal,  which  is  used  in  Bavaria, 
Greece,  Denmark,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg, 
and  Sweden.  The  second  is  or  was  com- 
posed of  Dauphin  and  Czarewitch.  The 
third  is  the  most  numerous  ;  it  com- 
prises, or  has  comprised,  our  Prince  of 
Wales,  Prince  of  Orange,  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  Duke  of  Brabant,  Don  N.  of  Al- 
cantara (in  Portugal),  King  of  the  Romans 
in  the  old  German  Empire,  King  of  Rome 
in  the  first  French  Empire,  Prince  of  Pied- 
mont. Their  brothers  and  sisters  are  sep- 
arated in  the  same  three  fashions.  The 
first  division  covers  Austria,  where  they 
are  Arch-Duchesses  and  Arch-Dukes,  a 
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title  created  by  Frederic  III.  in  1453; 
Russia,  where  Grand  is  substituted  for 
Arch  ;  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the  smaller 
German  States,  where  they  simply  add 
Prince  or  Princess  to  their  names.  The 
second  class  is  limited  to  the  Infants  of 
Spain  ;  and  if  antiquity  be  a  merit,  it 
really  is  a  pity  that  this  title  should  now 
be  temporarily  suspended,  for  its  age  is 
great.  Pelage,  who  lived  in  1100,  tells 
us  that  before  his  time  the  name  of  In- 
fant was  known  in  Aragon  ;  and  in  a 
charter  of  11 74,  Alfonso  of  Castile  calls 
his  daughter  Infantissa.  The  third  group 
stretches  into  various  geography  and 
many  dukedoms  :  it  includes  York,  Clar- 
ence, Cumberland,  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Edinburgh  ;  Orleans,  Montpensier,  Ne- 
mours, Chartres,  Joinville,  Bordeaux,  and 
Aumale  ;  Oporto,  Beja,  and  Braganza  ; 
Genoa,  Carignan,  and  Savoy ;  Scania, 
Dalecarlia,  Upland,  and  Ostrogothland  ; 
Calabria  and  Rota  ;  and,  after  them,  the 
Countships  of  Flanders  and  Hainault, 
and  the  Principality  of  Grand-Para  in 
Brazil.  There  are  a  great  many  more 
besides,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
recount  them  all.  One  addition  that  is 
perhaps  worth  making  is,  tliat  there  was 
a  time  when  each  son  of  the  German 
Emperor  was  called  "  Most  Noble  Pur- 
ple-Born " —  nobilissimus  et  purpuratus. 
This  sounds  droll,  because  we  are  not  ac- 
customed to  it ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  not 
one  atom  more  absurd  than  the  Royal 
Dilection  of  three  centuries  ago,  or  the 
Serene  Altitude  of  to-day.  And  yet,  nu- 
merous as  princes'  titles  are,  they  are 
nothing  compared  to  those  of  the  sover- 
eigns, their  fathers  ;  for  even  if  we  add 
the  Hereditary  Grand-Dukes  and  the 
Hereditary  German  Princes,  and  allow 
largely  for  the  unknown  but  possible  ap- 
pellations of  the  sons  of  Asiatic  poten- 
tates, and  even  of  those  of  African  and 
American  chiefs,  we  shall  never  get  near 
the  total  of  the  names  which  European 
monarchs  have  bestowed  upon  them- 
selves. The  fountains  of  honour  really 
seem  to  have  comprehended  honour,  as 
some  people  are  said  to  understand 
charity,  and  to  have  retained  the  larger 
part  of  it  for  themselves.  There  is  not, 
however,  the  slightest  objection  to  be 
made  to  this  way  of  dealing  with  the  glo- 
ries  of  the  earth,  provided   the  fact  be 


known  and   recognized. 


So  long  as  glo- 


ries are  required  —  and  in  the  present 
condition  of  society  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  any  diminution  of 
their  necessity  —  it  would  be  folly  to 
complain  because  monarchs  manifest  so 
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vigorous  a  desire  for  them.  Indeed  it 
may  be  urged  that  sovereigns  increase 
the  value  of  new  titles  in  the  eyes  of  their 
faithful  subjects  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  claim  them  for  themselves, 
and  that  they  thereby  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  entire  institution  in 
an  unweakening  form. 

All  nations  are  absolutely  alike  in  this 
one  matter  ;  they  unanimously  agree  that 
variousness  of  rank  and  of  titular  dis- 
tinctions must  be  resolutely  kept  up. 
Monarchies  and  republics  present  no 
real  difference  on  the  question  ;  for, 
though  the  former  monopolize  the  use  of 
royal  and  noble  appellations,  the  latter  in- 
contestably  possess  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  general  civil  titles.  We  can 
calculate  without  any  serious  effort  the 
number  of  British  subjects  who  possess 
a  nobiliary  designation  ;  but  the  mind 
recoils  from  the  attempt  to  count  up  the 
Honourables,  the  Generals,  the  Judges, 
and  the  Colonels  who  adorn  the  United 
States.  America  supplies,  indeed,  so 
singular  an  evidence  of  the  effects  of  the 
love  of  titles  in  republics,  that  we  arc  led 
on  by  it  to  suspect  that  radicalism,  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  triumphant,  will  cre- 
ate a  new  nobility  of  its  own  in  Europe  ; 
and  to  conclude,  from  that  apparent  prob- 
ability, amongst  other  reasons,  that  it 
will  really  not  be  worth  while  to  make 
the  change,  and  that  we  may  just  as  well 
continue  as  we  are.  But  the  seeming 
certainty  that  no  modification  of  form  of 
government  will  exercise  any  effect  on 
the  multiplicity  of  decorative  appellations, 
renders  that  multiplicity  still  more  un- 
worthy of  our  civilization.  The  thirst  for 
dignities  indicates  a  state  of  mind  ot 
which  no  people  have  any  reason  to  be 
proud,  either  nationally  or  individually; 

I  and  though  Transatlantic  democrats  and 
European  royalists  struggle  after  them 
with  equal  appetite,  that  fact  does  not 
diminish  the  childish  folly  of  the  longing. 

;  And  we  cannot  argue  that  our  own  re- 
sponsibility is  diminished  because  our 
rulers  set  us  the  example  of  running 
after  gilded  toys.  It  is  no  justification 
for  our  own  vanity  to  urge  that  monarchs 
cover  themselves  with  sounding  names  : 
that  we  find  the  same  abundance  of  royal 
epithets  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  ;  that 
there  is  not  a  Court  in  the  Old  World 
where  titles  do  not  exist  —  not  a  King  in 
Christianity,  not  a  Pacha  in  Africa  or 
Asia,  not  a  naked  Chief  of  negroes,  who 
does  not  call  himself  by  an  accumulated 
variety  of  ornamental  denominations. 
In  one  land  only  is  there  an  exception 
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At  140^  east  there  is  a  sovereign  who 
considers  that  one  description  is  suffi- 
cient to  express  all  his  greatness,  who 
»  scorns  all  other  designations  as  unworthy 
of  his  grandeur,  who  does  not  even  con- 
descend to  possess  a  family  name.  It  is 
true  that  this  rare  monarch  has  behind 
him  five-and-twenty  centuries  of  heredi- 
tary power  ;  it  is  true  that  he  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  adoring  people,  Deity  as  well 
King.  But  this  extraordinary  situation 
would  have  produced  an  absolutely  con- 
trary effect  in  Europe.  If  we  had  such 
a  sovereign  here,  his  predecessors  would 
have  invented  new  titles  for  themselves 
as  each  century  went  by,  and  he  would, 
by  this  time,  be  proprietor  of  a  collection 
far  surpassing  all  that  the  world  has  seen. 
In  Japan  alone  there  exists  a  master  who 
has  held  one  unvarying  rank  since  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  who  would  regard  as 
a  degradation  any  addition  to  the  single 
quality  by  which  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  of  his  fathers  have  been 
known  before  him.  The  ruler  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Rising  Sun  may,  however,  be 
content  with  his  solitary  appellation,  for 
it  is  far  away  the  grandest  which  imperial 
pride  has  ever  thought  of.  In  old  Japan- 
ese it  is  Soumela-Mikoto ;  but  when 
Chinese  characters  were  introduced  into 
Japan  the  Chinese  equivalent  crept  into 
use,  and  the  monarch  became  known  as 
Ten-o,  which  is  the  denomination  he  now 
bears.  The  meaning  of  the  two  words  is 
identical  —  that  meaning  is  "  Heaven- 
Highest,"  and  that  is  the  one  title  of  the 
sovereign  of  Japan.  No  one  will  deny 
that  it  surpasses  all  our  vain  attempts  at 
glory,  and  that  King,  Prince,  and  Em- 
peror are  poor  indeed  by  the  side  of  this 
superb  invention.  Mikado  is  not  a  title, 
though  we  use  it  as  if  it  were  ;  it  signifies 
Royal  Gate,  and  is  merely  a  descriptive 
indication,  just  like  Sublime  Porte,  of 
which,  singularly  enough,  it  is  a  far- 
Eastern  repetition.  In  the  mass  of  roy- 
alty, the  Ten-o  stands  alone  ;  alone  he 
supplies  to  us  the  strange  example  of  a 
rank  which  is  itself  and  nothing  else. 
No  other  similar  case  exists  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  value  of  our  own  miserably  re- 
cent variegated  grades  and  names  shrinks 
wofully  when  we  see  that  the  oldest,  long- 
est, and  sole  unbroken  line  of  kings 
which  history  has  known  —  aline  which 
began  in  600  B.C. —  has  never  changed 
its  title.  But  though  the  successive  re- 
presentatives of  this  truly  royal  race 
have  steadily  repudiated  all  additional 
dignities  for  themselves,  they  have  be- 


stowed them  in  much  variety  on  their 
subjects  ;  and,  indeed,  have  made  up 
amply  by  their  liberality  in  that  direction 
for  their  resolute  restriction  towards 
themselves.  Like  the  kings  of  Europe, 
the  Ten-o  is  and  has  never  ceased  to  be 
(the  Taicoon  was  nothing  but  a  Viceroy) 
{the  fountain  of  honour  to  his  people  ;  it  is 
!  he  who  grants  the  sixteen  degrees  of  rank 
jof  which  his  nobility  is  composed.  So 
far,  he  is  like  any  ordinary  prince.  But 
he  preserves  his  vast  advantages  over 
Western  sovereigns  in  the  special  faculty 
which  he  alone  possesses  of  conferring 
the  rank  of  Dai-djo  Dai-djin,  which  (it  is 
asserted  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  it) 
used  to  deify  its  holder  after  death.  It 
will  be  recognized  that  no  other  potentate 
exercises  any  power  analogous  to  this ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  Kcsmp- 
fer  should  have  declared,  in  his  odd  old 
book  about  Japan,  that  this  grade  was  so 
terrifically  sacred  that  the  Ten-o  always 
kept  it  for  himself.  This,  however,  is  an 
error  ;  the  reality  is  that  the  Ten-o  never 
stooped  to  call  himself  a  Dai-djo,  because 
that  dignity  was  beneath  him,  and  that 
the  title  has  been  several  times  be- 
stowed. It  was  once  more  granted,  three 
years  ago,  to  Sanjo,  the  actual  prime 
minister.  It  still  remains  at  an  inacces- 
sible elevation  above  all  other  grades  ; 
but,  sad  as  it  is  to  own  it,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  has  latterly  become  com- 
pletely human,  and  has  lost  its  former 
remarkable  privilege  of  god-making. 

It  is  certainly  unsatisfactory  to  dis- 
cover, at  the  two  ends  of  history,  that 
Xerxes  and  the  Ten-o  offer  indisputable 
examples  of  voluntary  abstention  from 
titular  satisfactions  ;  while  we  Britons, 
like  all  other  highly  civilized  populations, 
have  spent  the  last  thousand  years  in  in- 
venting, replacing,  and  renewing  our 
royal  adjectives  and  substantives.  We 
have  a  fond  conviction  that  we  offer  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world  ;  and  so  perhaps  we 
should,  if  the  world  consisted  of  nothing 
else  but  docks,  cheap  carpets,  coal,  gre'en 
fields  and  fair  complexions  ;  but  in  this 
particular  element  of  royal  titles,  we 
ought  to  frankly  own  that  we  are  not  a 
model  for  other  people  ;  that  Japan  is  far 
more  worth  copying  than  we  are  ;  and 
that  we  ought  to  hope  that,  in  her  present 
eagerness  to  Europeanize  herself,  she 
will  be  wise  enough  to  make  an  exception 
in  this  one  detail,  and  that  her  sovereign 
will  continue  to  afford  to  us  this  specta- 
cle of  a  ruler  of  thirty  adoring  millions 
who  is  simply  "  Heaven-Highest." 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE     HOMESTEAD  :      A     VISITOR  :      HALF- 
CONFIDENCES. 

By  daylight,  the  bower  of  Oak's  new- 
found mistress,  Bathsheba  Everclene, 
presented  itself  as  a  hoary  building,  of 
the  Jacobean  stage  of  Classic  Renais- 
sance as  regards  its  architecture,  and  of  a 
proportion  which  told  at  a  glance  that,  as 
is  so  frequently  the  case,  it  had  once 
been  the  manorial  hall  upon  a  small  es- 
tate around  it,  now  altogether  effaced  as 
a  distinct  property,  and  merged  in  the 
vast  tract  of  a  non-resident  landlord, 
which  comprised  several  such  modest 
demesnes. 

Fluted  pilasters,  worked  from  the  solid 
stone,  decorated  its  front,  and  above  the 
roof   pairs  of    chimneys  were   here   and 


eiten    into   innumerable    vermiculations. 
Every  window  replies  by  a  clang  to  the 
opening   and    shutting   of   every  door,  a 
tremble  follows  every  bustling  movement, 
and  a  creak  accompanies  a  walker  about 
the  house,  like  a  spirit,  wherever  he  goes. 
In  the  room  from  which  the  conversa- 
tion proceeded,   Bathsheba  and  her  ser- 
vant companion,    Liddy  Smallbury,  were 
to  be  discovered  sitting  upon   the  floor, 
and    sorting   a   complication   of    papers, 
books,    bottles,  and  rubbish    spread  out 
thereon  —  remnants  from  the  household 
stores   of  the  late  occupier.     Lidd}',  the 
maltster's  great-granddaughter,  was  about 
Bathsheba's  equal   in  age,  and  her  face 
was  a   prominent   advertisement   of   the 
light-hearted  English  country-girl.     The 
beauty  her  features  might  have  lacked  in 
form   was  amply  made  up  for  by  perfec- 
tion   of   hue,  which  at  this    winter  time 
was  the  softened  ruddiness  on  a  surface 
there  linked  by  an  arch,  some  gables  and  j  of  •"''gh  rotundity  that  we  meet  with  in  a 

Terburg  or  a  Gerard  Douw,  and  like  the 
presentations  of  those  great  colourists,  it 
was  a  face  which  always  kept  on  the  nat- 
ural side  of  the  boundary  between  come- 
liness and  the  ideal.  Though  elastic  in 
bearing,  she  was  less  daring  than  Bath- 
sheba, and  occasionally  showed  some 
earnestness,  which  consisted  half  of  gen- 
uine feeling,  and  half  of  factitious  man- 
nerliness superadded  by  way  of  duty. 

Through  a  partly-opened  door,  the 
noise  of  a  scrubbing-brush  led  up  to  the 
charwoman,  Maryann  Money,  a  person 
who  for  a  face  had  a  circular  disc,  fur- 
rowed less  by  age  than  by  long  gazes  of 
perplexity  at  distant  objects.  To  think 
of  her  was  to  get  good-humoured  ;  to 
speak  of  her  was  to  raise  the  image  of  a 
dried  Normandy-pippin. 

"  Stop  your  scrubbing  a  moment,"  said 
Bathsheba  through  the  door  to  her.  "  I 
hear  something." 

Maryann  suspended  the  brush. 
The  tramp  of  a  horse  was  apparent,  ap- 
proaching the  front  of  the  building.  The 
paces  slackened,  turned  in  at  the  wicket, 
and,  what  was  most  unusual,  came  up  the 
mossy  path  close  to  the  door.  The  door 
was  tapped  with  the  end  of  a  whip  or 
stick. 

"  What  impertinence  !  "  said  Liddy  in 
a  low  voice.  "  To  ride  up  the  footpath 
like  that  !  Why  didn't  he  stop  at  the 
gate  ?  Lord  !  'tis  a  gentleman  !  I  see 
the  top  of  his  hat." 

"  Be  quiet  !  "  said  Bathsheba. 
The  further  expression  of  Liddy's  con- 
cern was  continued  by  exhibition  instead 
of  relation. 


other  unmanageable  features  still  retain 
ing   traces   of    their    Gothic    extraction. 
Soft  brown  mosses,  like  faded  velveteen, 
formed  cushions    upon  the  stone  tiling, 
and  tufts  of  the   house-leek  or  sengreen 
sprouted  from  the  eaves  of  the  low  sur- 
rounding buildings.     A  gravel  walk  lead- 
ing from  the  door  to  the  road  in  front  was 
encrusted  at  the  sides  with  more  moss  — 
here   it  was  a  silver-green  variety — the 
nut-brown  of  the  gravel  being  visible  to 
the  width  of  only  a  foot  or  two  in  the  cen- 
tre.    This   circumstance,  and  the  gener- 
ally sleepy  air  of  the  whole  prospect  here, 
together  with  the  animated  and  contrast- 
ing state  of  the  reverse  fagade,  suggested 
to  the  imagination  that  on  the  adaptation 
of  the  building  for  farming  purposes  the 
vital  principle  of   the  house  had  turned 
round  inside  its   body  to  face  the  other 
way.     Reversals  of  this  kind,  strange  de- 
formities, tremendous  paralyses,  are  often 
seen  to  be  inflicted  by  trade  upon  edifices 
—  either  individual  or  in  the  aggregate  as 
streets  and  towns  —  which  were  originally 
planned  for  pleasure  alone. 

Lively  voices  were  heard  this  morning 
in  the  upper  rooms,  the  main  staircase  to 
which  was  of  hard  oak,  the  balusters, 
heavy  as  bed-posts,  being  turned  and 
moulded  in  the  quaint  fashion  of  their 
ctiitury,  the  handrail  as  stout  as  a  para- 
pet-top, and  the  stairs  themselves  contin- 
ually twisting  round  like  a  person  trying 
to  look  over  his  shoulder.  Going  up,  we 
find  the  floors  above  to  have  a  very  irreg- 
ular surface,  rising  to  ridges,  sinking  into 
valleys,  and  being  at  present  uncarpeted, 
the  face   of   the  boards   is  shown  to  be 
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"  Why  doesn't  Mrs.  Coggan  go  to  the 
door?"   Bathsheba  continued. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat,  resounded  more  deci- 
sively from  Bathsheba's  oak. 

"  Marvann,  you  go  !  "  said  she,  flutter- 
insf  under  the  onset  of  a  crowd  of  roman- 
tic  possibilities. 

"  Oh,  ma'am  —  see,  here's  a  mess  !  " 

The  argument  was  unanswerable  after 
a  glance  at  Maryann. 

"  Liddy  —  you  must,"  said  Bathsheba. 

Liddy  held  up  her  hands  and  arms, 
coated  with  dust  from  the  rubbish  they 
were  sorting,  and  looked  imploringly  at 
her  mistress. 

"  There  —  Mrs.  Coggan  is  going  !  " 
said  Bathsheba,  exhaling  her  relief  in  the 
form  of  a  long  breath,  which  had  lain  in 
her  bosom  a  minute  or  more. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  deep  voice 
said  — 

"  Is  Miss  Everdene  at  home  ?  " 

"  I'll  see,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Coggan,  and 
in  a  minute  appeared  in  the  room. 

"  Dear,  dear,  what  a  universe  this 
world  is  ! "  continued  Mrs.  Coggan  (a 
wholesome-looking  lady  who  had  a  voice 
for  each  class  of  remark  according  to  the 
emotion  involved  :  who  could  toss  a  pan- 
cake or  twirl  a  mop  with  the  accuracy  of 
pure  mathematics,  and  who  appeared  at 
this  moment  with  hands  shaggy  wrth 
fragments  of  dough  and  arms  encrusted 
with  flour).  "  I  am  never  up  to  my 
elbows.  Miss,  in  making  a  pudding  but 
one  of  two  things  happens  —  either  my 
nose  must  needs  begin  tickling,  and  I 
cin't  live  without  scratching  it,  or  some- 
body knocks  at  the  door.  Here's  Mr. 
Boldwood  wanting  to  see  you,  Miss  Ever- 
dene." 

A  woman's  dress  being  a  part  of  her 
countenance,  and  anv  disorder  in  the  one 
being  of  the  same  nature  with  a  mal- 
formation or  wound  in  the  other,  Bath- 
sheba said  at  once  — 

"  I  can't  see  him  in  this  stale.  What- 
ever shall  I  do  ?  " 

Not-at-homes  were  hardly  naturalized 
in  Weatherbury  farm-houses,  so  Liddy 
suggested  —  "Say  you're  a  fright  with 
dust,  and  can't  come  down." 

"Yes  —  that  sounds  very  well,"  said 
Mrs.  Coggan,  critically. 

"  Say  I  can't  see  him  — that  will  do." 

Mrs.  Coggan  went  downstairs  and  re- 
turned the  answer  as  requested,  adding 
however,  on  her  own  responsibility, 
"  Miss  is  dusting  bottles,  sir,  and  is  quite 
a  object  —  that's  why  'tis." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  deep  voice, 
indifferently.     "  All   I  wanted  to  ask  was 


if  anything  had  been  heard  of  Fanny 
Robin.?" 

"Nothing,  sir  —  but  we  may  know  to- 
night. William  Smallbury  is  gone  to 
Casterbridge,  where  her  young  man  lives, 
as  is  supposed,  and  the  other  men  be  in- 
quiring about  everywhere." 

The  horse's  tramp  then  recommenced 
and  retreated,  and  the  door  closed. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Boldwood  ?  "  said  Bath- 
sheba. 

"  A  gentleman-farmer  at  Lower  Weath- 
erbury." 

"  Married  ?  " 

"No,  Miss." 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  " 

"  Forty,  I  should  say  —  very  hand- 
some —  rather  stern-looking  —  and  rich." 

"  What  a  bother  this  dusting  is  !  I 
am  always  in  some  unfortunate  plight  or 
other,"  Bathsheba  said,  complainingly. 
"  Why  should  he  inquire  about  Fanny  .?  " 

"  Oh,  because,  as  she  had  no  friends 
in  her  childhood,  he  took  her  and  put  her 
to  school,  and  got  her  her  place  here 
under  your  uncle.  He's  a  very  kind  man 
that  way,  but  Lord  —  there  !  " 

"What?" 

"  Never  was  such  a  hopeless  man  for  a 
woman  !  He's  been  courted  by  sixes 
and  sevens  —  all  the  girls,  gentle  and 
simple,  for  miles  round,  have  tried  him. 
Jane  Perkins  worked  at  him  for  two 
months  like  a  slave,  and  the  two  Miss 
Taylors  spent  a  year  upon  him,  and  he 
cost  Farmer  Ives's  daughter  nights  of 
tears  and  twenty  pounds-worth  of  new 
clothes  ;  but  Lord  —  the  money  might  as 
well  have  been  thrown  out  of  the 
window." 

A  little  boy  came  up  at  this  moment 
and  looked  in  upon  them.  This  child 
was  one  of  the  Coggans  (Smallburys  and 
Coggans  were  as  common  among  the 
families  of  this  district  as  the  Avons  and 
Derwents  among  our  rivers),  and  he 
always  had  a  loosened  tooth  or  a  cut 
finger  to  show  to  particular  friends, 
which  he  did  with  a  complacent  air  of 
being  thereby  elevated  above  the  com- 
mon herd  of  afflictionless  humanity  —  to 
which  exhibition  people  were  expected  to 
say,  "  Poor  child  !  "  with  a  dash  of  con- 
gratulation as  well  as  pity. 

"  I've  got  a  pen-nee  !  "  said  Master 
Coggan  in  a  scanning  measure. 

"Well  —  who  gave  it  you,  Teddy?" 
said  Liddy. 

"  Mis-terr  Bold-wood  !  He  gave  it  to 
me  for  opening  the  gate." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  said,  '  Where  are  you  going,  my 
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little  man  ? '  and  I  said,  *  To  Miss  Ever- 
dene's,  please  ; '  and  he  said,  '  She  is  a 
staid  woman,  isn't  she,  my  little  man  ?  ' 
and  I  said,  '  Yes.'  " 

*'  You   naughty  child  !     What  did  you 
say  that  for  ?  " 

"  'Cause  he  gave  me  the  penny  !  " 
"What  a  pucker  everything  is  in  !  "  said 
Bathsheba  discontentedly,  when  the  child 


had  gone. 


"  Get  away,   Maryann,  or  go 


on  with  your  scrubbing,  or  do  some- 
thing !  You  ought  to  be  married  by  this 
time,  and  not  here  troubling  me." 

"  Ay,  mistress  —  so  I  did.  But  what 
between  the  poor  men  I  won't  have,  and 
the  rich  men  who  won't  have  me,  I  stand 
forlorn  as  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness. 
Ah,  poor  soul  of  me  !  " 

"  Did  anybody  ever  want  to  marry  you, 
miss  ?"  Liddy  ventured  to  ask  when  they 
were  again  alone.  "  Lots  of  'em,  I  dare- 
say .'' " 

Bathsheba  paused  as  if  about  to  refuse 
a  reply,  but  the  temptation  to  say  yes, 
since  it  really  was  in  her  power,  was  irre- 
sistible by  aspiring  virginity,  in  spite  of 
her  spleen  at  having  been  published  as 
old. 

"A  man  wanted  to  once,"  she  said,  in 
a  highly  experienced  tone,  and  the  image 
of  Gabriel  Oak,  as  the  farmer,  rose  be- 
fore her. 

"  How  nice  it  must  seem  !  "  said  Liddy, 
with  the  fixed  features  of  mental  realiza- 
tion.    "  And  you  wouldn't  have  him  .-*  " 

"He  wasn't  quite  good  enough  for  me." 

"  How  sweet  to  be  able  to  disdain, 
when  most  of  us  are  glad  to  say  Thank 
you  !  I  seem  I  hear  it.  *  No,  sir —  I'm 
your  better,'  or  '  Kiss  my  foot,  sir  ;  my 
face  is  for  mouths  of  consequence.'  And 
did  you  love  him,  miss  .f*  " 

"  Oh,  no.     But  I  rather  liked  him." 

"  Do  you  now  ?  " 

"Of  course  not  —  what  footsteps  are 
those  I  hear  ?  " 

Liddy  looked  from  a  back  window  into 
the  courtyard  behind,  which  was  now  get- 
ting low-toned  and  dim  with  the  earliest 
films  of  night.  A  crooked  file  of  men 
was  approaching  the  back  door.  The 
whole  string  of  trailing  individuals  ad- 
vanced in  the  completest  balance  of  in- 
tention, like  the  remarkable  creatures 
known  r,s  Chain  Salpae,  which,  distinctly 
organized  in  other  respects,  have  one  will 
common  to  a  whole  family.  Some  were, 
as  usual,  in  snow-white  smock-frocks  of 
Russia  duck,  and  some  in  whitey-brown 
ones  of  drabbet  —  marked  on  the  wrists, 
breasts,  backs,  and  sleeves  with  honey- 


comb-work.    Two  or  three  women  in  pat- 
tens brought  up  the  rear. 

"  The    Philistines  are   upon   us,"  said 
Liddy,  making  her  nose  white  against  the 


glass. 

"  Oh,  very  well.  Maryann,  go  down 
and  keep  them  in  the  kitchen  till  I  am 
dressed,  and  then  show  them  in  to  me  in 
the  hall." 

CHAPTER  X. 
MISTRESS   AND   MEN. 

Half-an-hour  later  Bathsheba,  in  fin- 
ished dress,  and  followed  by  Liddy,  en- 
tered the  upper  end  of  the  old  hall  to  find 
that  her  men  had  all  deposited  themselves 
on  a  long  form  and  a  settle  at  the  lower 
extremity.  She  sat  down  at  a  table  and 
opened  the  time-book,  pen  in  her  hand, 
and  a  canvas  money-bag  beside  her. 
From  this  she  poured  a  small  heap  of 
coin.  Liddy  took  up  her  position  at  her 
elbow  and  began  to  sew,  sometimes  paus- 
ing and  looking  round,  or,  with  the  air  of 
a  privileged  person,  taking  up  one  of  the 
half  sovereigns  lying  before  her,  and  ad- 
miringly surveying  it  as  a  work  of  art 
merely,  strictly  preventing  her  counte- 
nance from  expressing  any  wish  to  pos- 
sess it  as  money. 

"  Now,  before  I  begin,  men,"  said  Bath- 
sheba, "  I  have  two  matters  to  speak  of. 
The  first  is  that  the  bailiff  is  dismissed 
for  thieving,  and  that  I  have  formed  a 
resolution  to  have  no  bailiff  at  all,  but  to 
manage  everything  with  my  own  head  and 
hands." 

The  men  breathed  an  audible  breath  of 
amazement. 

"  The  next  matter  is,  have  you  heard 
anything  of  Fanny  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  ma'am." 

"  Have  you  done  anything  ?  " 

"  I  met  Farmer  Boldwood,"  said  Jacob 
Smallbury,  "  and  I  went  with  him  and  two 
of  his  men,  and  dragged  Wood  Pond,  but 
we  found  nothing." 

"  And  the  new  shepherd  have  been  to 
Buck's  Head,  thinking  she  had  gone 
there,  but  nobody  had  seen  her,"  said 
Laban  Tall. 

"  Hasn't  William  Smallbury  been  to 
Casterbridge  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  but  he's  not  yet  come 
home.     He  promised  to  be  back  by  six." 

"  It  wants  a  quarter  to  six  at  present," 
said  Bathsheba,  looking  at  her  watch. 
"  I  daresay  he'll  be  in  directly.  Well, 
now  then  "  — she  looked  into  the  book  — 
"  Joseph  Poorgrass,  are  you  there  ?  " 
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"Yes,  sir  — ma'am  I  mane,"  said  the 
person  addressed.  "  I  am  the  personal 
name  of  Poorgrass  —  a  small  matter  who 
is  nothing  in  his  own  eye.  Perhaps  it  is 
different  in  the  eve  of  other  people — but 
I  don't  say  it ;  though  public  thought  will 
out." 

"  What  do  you  do  on  the  farm  ?  " 

"  I  does  carting  things  all  the  year,  and 
in  seed  time  I  shoots  the  rooks  and  spar- 
rows, and  helps  at  pig-killing,  sir." 

"  How  much  to  you  ? " 

"  Please  nine  and  ninepence  and  a  good 
halfpenny  where  'twas  a  bad  one,  sir  — 
ma'am  I  mane." 

"  Quite  correct.  Now  here  are  ten 
shillings  in  addition  as  a  small  present,  as 
I  am  a  new  comer." 

Bathsheba  blushed  slightly  as  she  spoke 
at  the  sense  of  being  generous  in  public, 
and  Henery  Fray,  who  had  drawn  up 
towards  her  chair,  lifted  his  eyebrows  and 
fingers  to  express  amazement  on  a  small 
scale. 

"  How  much  do  I  owe  you  —  that  man 
in  the  corner  —  what's  your  name  ?  "  con- 
tinued Bathsheba. 

"  Matthew  Moon,  ma'am,"  said  a  singu- 
lar framework  of  clothes  with  nothing  of 
any  consequence  inside  them,  which  ad- 
vanced with  the  toes  in  no  definite  direc- 
tion forwards,  but  turned  in  or  out  as 
they  chanced  to  swing. 

"  Matthew  Mark,  did  you  say  ?  —  speak 
out —  I  shall  not  hurt  you,"  enquired  the 
young  farmer,  kindly. 

"  Matthew  Moon,  mem,"  said  Henery 
Fray,  correctingly  from  behind  her  chair, 
to  which  point  he  had  edged  himself. 

"  Matthew  Moon,"  murmured  Bath- 
sheba, turning  her  bright  eyes  to  the 
book.  "  Ten  and  two-pence  halfpenny  is 
the  sum  put  down  to  you,  I  see  ? " 

"Yes,  mis'ess,"  said  Matthew,  as  the 
rustle  of  wind  among  dead  leaves. 

"  Here  it  is,  and  ten  shillings.  Now 
the  next  —  Andrew  Candle,  you  are  a 
new  man,  I  hear.  How  came  you  to 
leave  your  last  farm  ?  " 

"  P- p-  p-  p-  p-  pi-  pi-  pi-  pi- 1- 1- 1- 1-  ease, 
ma'am,  p-p-p-p-pl-pl-pl-pl-please  ma'am- 
please'm-please'm " 

"  'A's  a  stammering  man,  mem,"  said 
Henery  Fray  in  an  under*tone,  "and  they 
turned  him  away  because  the  only  time 
he  ever  did  speak  plain  he  said  his  soul 
was  his  own,  and  other  iniquities,  to  the 
squire.  'A  can  cuss,  mem,  as  well  as 
you  or  I,  but  'a  can't  speak  a  common 
speech  to  save  his  life." 

"  Andrew  Candle,  here's  yours  —  finish 
thanking  me  in  a  day  or  two.    Temper- 


ance  Miller  —  oh,  here's  another,  Sober- 
ness, both  women  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes'm.  Here  we  be,  'a  b'lieve,"  was 
echoed  in  shrill  unison. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 
"Tending  thrashing-machine,  and 
wimbling  haybonds,  and  saying  Hoosh  ! 
to  the  cocks  and  hens  when  they  go  upon 
your  seeds,  and  planting  Early  Flourballs 
and  Thompson's  Wonderfuls  with  a 
dibble." 

"  Yes  —  I  see.  Are  they  satisfactory 
women  ?  "  she  enquired  softly  of  Henery 
Fray. 

"  O,  mem  —  don't  ask  me!  Yielding 
women  —  as  scarlet  a  pair  as  ever  was  !  " 
groaned  Henery  under  his  breath. 

"  Sit  down." 

"  Who,  mem  ?  " 

"Sit  down!"     • 

Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  the  background, 
twitched,  and  his  lips  became  dry  with 
fear  of  some  terrible  consequences  as  he 
saw  Bathsheba  summarily  speaking,  and 
Henery  slinking  ofi  to  a  corner. 

"  Now  the  next.  Laban  Tall.  You'll 
stay  on  working  for  me  ?  " 

"  For  you  or  anybody  that  pays  me 
well,  ma'am,"  replied  the  young  married 
man. 

"  True  —  the  man  must  live  !  "  said  a 
woman  in  the  back  quarter,  who  had  just 
entered  with  clicking  pattens. 

"  What  woman  is  that  .'*  "  Bathsheba 
asked. 

"  I  be  his  lawful  wife  !  "  continued  the 
voice  with  greater  prominence  of  manner 
and  tone.  This  lady  called  herself  five- 
and-twenty,  looked  thirty,  passed  as 
thirty-five,  and  was  forty.  She  was  a 
woman  who  never,  like  some  newly  mar- 
ried, showed  conjugal  tenderness  in  pub- 
lic, perhaps  because  she  had  none  to 
show. 

"  Oh,  you  are,"  said  Bathsheba.  "  Well, 
Laban,, will  you  stay  on  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he'll  stay,  ma'am  !  "  said  again 
the  shrill  tongue  of  Laban's  lawful  wife. 

"  Well,  he  can  speak  for  himself,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  O  Lord  no,  ma'am.  A  simple  tool. 
Well  enough,  but  a  poor  gawkhammer 
mortal,"  the  wife  replied. 

"  Heh-heh-heh  !  "  laughed  the  married 
man  with  a  hideous  effort  of  appreciation, 
for  he  was  as  irrepressibly  good-hu- 
moured under  ghastly  snubs  as  a  parlia- 
mentary candidate  on  the  hustings. 

The  names  remaining  were  called  in 
the  same  manner. 

"  Now  I  think  I  have  done  wilh  you," 
said  Bathsheba,  closing    the    b<?ok  and 
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shaking  back  a  stray  twine  of  hair. 
"  Has  William  Smallbury  returned  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"The  new  shepherd  will  want  a  man 
under  him,"  suggested  Henery  Fray,  try- 
ing to  make  himself  official  again  by  a 
sideway  approach  towards  her  chair. 

"  Oh  —  he  will.     Who  can  he  have  ?  " 

"  Young  Cain  Ball  is  a  very  good  lad," 
Henery  said,  "and  Shepherd  Oak  don't 
mind  his  youth  ?  "  he  added,  turning  with 
an  apologetic  smile  to  the  shepherd,  who 
had  just  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  was 
now  leaning  against  the  doorpost  with 
his  arms  folded. 

"  O,  1  don't  mind  that,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  How  did  Cain  come  by  such  a 
mame  ?  "  asked  Bathsheba. 

"  O  you  see,  mem,  his  pore  mother,  not 
being  a  Scripture-read  woman,  made  a 
mistake  at  his  christening,  thinking  'twas 
Abel  killed  Cain,  and  called  en  Cain, 
meaning  Abel  all  the  time.  She  didn't 
find  it  out  till  'twas  too  late,  and  the  chiel 
was  handed  back  to  his  godmother.  'Tis 
very  unfortunate  for  the  boy  " 

"  It  is  rather  unfortunate." 

"  Yes.  However,  we  soften  it  down  as 
much  as  we  can,  and  call  him  Cainy.  Ah, 
pore  widow-woman  !  she  cried  her  heart 
out  about  it  almost.  She  was  brought 
up  by  a  very  heathen  father  and  mother 
who  never  sent  her  to  church  or  school, 
and  it  shows  how  the  sins  of  the  parents 
are  visited  upon  the  children,  mem." 

Mr.  Fray  here  drew  up  his  features  to 
the  mild  degree  of  melancholy  required 
when  the  persons  involved  in  the  given 
misfortune  do  not  belong  to  your  own 
family. 

"Very  well,  then,  Cainy  Ball  to  be 
under  shepherd.  And  you  quite  under- 
stand your  duties  ?  —  you  I  mean,  Ga- 
briel Oak." 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you.  Miss  Ever- 
dene,"  said  Shepherd  Oak  from  the  door- 
post. "  If  I  don't  I'll  enquire."  Gabriel 
was  rather  staggered  by  the  remarkable 
coolness  of  her  manner.  Certainly  no- 
body without  previous  information  would 
ever  have  dreamt  that  Oak  and  the  hand- 
some woman  before  whom  he  stood  had 
ever  been  other  than  strangers.  But  per- 
haps her  air  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  social  rise  which  had  advanced  her 
from  a  cottage  to  a  large  house  and  fields. 
The  case  is  not  unexampled  in  high 
places.  When,  in  the  writings  of  the 
later  poets,  Jove  and  his  family  are  found 
to  have  moved  from  their  cramped  quar- 
ters on  the  peak  of  Olympus  into  the 
wide  sky  above  it,   their  words   show   a 


proportionate  increase  of  arrogance  and 
reserve. 

Footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage, 
combining  in  their  character  the  qualities 
both  of  weight  and  measure,  rather  at 
the  expense  of  velocity. 

(All.)  "  Here's  Billy  Smallbury  come 
from  Casterbriclge." 

"  And  what's  the  news  ? "  said  Bath- 
sheba, as  William,  after  marching  to  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  took  a  handkerchief 
from  his  hat  and  wiped  his  forehead  from 
its  centre  to  its  remoter  boundaries. 

"  I  should  have  been  sooner.  Miss,"  he 
said,  "if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  weather." 
He  then  stamped  with  each  foot  severely, 
and  on  looking  down  his  boots  were  per- 
ceived to  be  clogged  with  snow. 

"  Come  at  last,  is  it  ?  "  said  Henery. 

"  Well,  what  about  Fanny  ?  "  said 
Bathsheba. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  in  round  numbers,  she's 
run  away  with  the  soldiers,"  said  William. 

"  No  ;  not  a  steady  girl  like  Fanny  !  " 

"  ril  tell  ye  all  particulars.  When  I 
got  to  Casterbridge  Barracks,  they  said, 
'The  nth  Dragoon-Guards  be  gone 
away,  and  new  troops  have  come.'  The 
Eleventh  left  last  week  for  Melchester. 
The  Route  came  from  Government  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  as  is  his  nature  to, 
and  afore  the  Eleventh  knew  it  almost, 
they  were  on  the  march." 

Gabriel  had  listened  with  interest.  "  I 
saw  them  go,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  continued  William,  "  they 
pranced  down  the  street  playing  '  The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,'  so  'tis  said,  in 
glorious  notes  of  triumph.  Every  looker- 
on's  inside  shook  with  the  blows  of  the 
great  drum  to  his  deepest  vitals,  and 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  throughout  the 
town  among  the  public-house  people  and 
the  nameless  women  !  " 

"  But  they're  not  gone  to  any  war  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  but  they  be  gone  to  take 
the  places  of  them  who  may,  which  is 
very  close  connected.  And  so  I  said  to 
myself,  Fanny's  young  man  was  one  of 
the  regiment,  and  she's  gone  after  him. 
There,  ma'am,  that's  it  in  black  and 
white." 

"  Did  you  find  out  his  name  ?  " 

"  No  ;  nobody  knew  it.  I  believe  he 
was  higher  in  rank  than  a  private." 

Gabriel  remained  musing  and  said 
nothing,  for  he  was  in  doubt. 

"Well,  we  are  not  likely  to  know  more 
to-night,  at  any  rate,"  said  Bathsheba. 
"  But  one  of  j-ou  had  better  run  across  to 
Farmer  Boldwood's  and  tell  him  that 
much." 
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She  then  rose  ;  but  before  retiring,  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  them  with  a  pret- 
ty dignity,  to  which  her  mourning  dress 
added  a  soberness  that  was  hardly  to  be 
found  in  the  words  themselves. 

"  Now  mind,  you  have  a  mistress  in- 
stead of  a  master.  I  don't  yet  know  my 
powers  or  my  talents  in  farming  ;  but  I 
f  shall  do  my  best,  and  if  you  serve  me 
well,  so  shall  I  serve  you.  Don't  any  un- 
fair ones  among  you  (if  there  are  any 
such,  but  I  hope  not)  suppose  that  be- 
cause I'm  a  woman  I  don't  understand 
the  difference  between  bad  goings-on 
and  good." 

(All.)     "  No'm  •  » 

(Lyddy.)  "  Excellent  well  said." 

"  I  shall  be  up  before  you  are  awake  ; 
I  shall  be  afield  before  you  are  up  ;  and 
I  shall  have  breakfasted  before  you  are 
afield.     In  short  I  shall  astonish  you  all." 

(All.)  "  Yes'm  !  " 

"  And  so  good-night." 

(All.)  "  Good-night,  ma'am." 

Then  this  small  thesmothete  stepped 
from  the  table,  and  surged  out  of  the 
hall,  her  black  silk  dress  licking  up  a  few 
straws  and  dragging  them  along  with  a 
scratching  noise  upon  the  floor.  Liddy, 
elevating  her  feelings  to  the  occasion 
from  a  sense  of  grandeur,  floated  off  be- 
hind Bathsheba  with  a  milder  dignity  not 
entirely  free  from  travesty,  and  the  door 
was  closed. 

CHAPTER   XI. 
MELCHESTER    MOOR  :    SNOW  :    A   MEETING. 

For  dreariness,  nothing  could  surpass 
a  prospect  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Melchester,  at  a  later  hour  on  this  same 
snowy  evening  —  if  that  may  be  called  a 
prospect  of  which  the  chief  constituent 
was  darkness. 

It  was  a  night  when  sorrow  may  come 
to  the  brightest  without  causing  any 
great  sense  of  incongruity  :  when,  with 
impressible  persons,  love  becomes  solici- 
tousness,  hope  sinks  to  misgiving,  and 
faith  to  hope  :  when  the  exercise  of  mem- 
ory does  not  stir  feelings  of  regret  at 
opportunities  for  ambition  that  have  been 
passed  by,  and  anticipation  does  not 
prompt  to  enterprise. 

The  scene  was  a  public  path,  bordered 
on  the  left  hand  by  a  river,  behind  which 
rose  a  high  wall.  On  the  right  was  a 
tract  of  land,  partly  meadow  and  partly 
moor,  reaching,  at  its  remote  verge,  to  a 
wide  undulating  heath. 

The  changes  of  the  seasons  are  less 
obtrusive  on   spots   of    this   kind    than 


amid  woodland  scenery.  Still,  to  a 
close  observer,  they  are  just  as  percep- 
tible ;  the  difference  is  that  their  media 
of  manifestation  are  less  trite  and  famil- 
iar than  such  well-known  ones  as  the 
bursting  of  the  buds  or  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  Many  are  not  so  stealthy  and  grad- 
ual as  we  may  be  apt  to  imagine  in  con- 
sidering the  general  torpidity  of  a  moor 
or  heath.  Winter,  in  coming  to  the  place 
under  notice,  advanced  in  some  such  well- 
marked  stages  as  the  following  : 

The  retreat  of  the  snakes. 

The  transformation  of  the  terns. 

The  filling  of  the  pools. 

A  rising  of  fogs. 

The  embrowning  by  frost. 

The  collapse  of  the  fungi. 

An  obliteration  by  snow. 

This  climax  of  the  series  had  been  reached 
to-night  on  Melchester  Moor,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  season  its  irregularities 
were  forms  without  features  ;  suggestive 
of  anything,  proclaiming  nothing,  and 
without  more  character  than  that  of  being 
the  limit  of  something  else  —  the  lowest 
layer  of  a  firmament  of  snow.  From  this 
chaotic  sky-full  of  crowding  flakes  the 
heath  and  moor  momentarily  received  ad- 
ditional clothing,  only  to  appear  momen- 
tarily more  naked  thereby.  The  vast 
dome  of  cloud  above  was  strangely  low, 
and  formed  as  it  were  the  roof  of  a  large 
dark  cavern,  gradually  sinking  in  upon  its 
floor ;  for  the  instinctive  thought  was 
that  the  snow  lining  the  heavens  and  that 
encrusting  the  earth  would  soon  unite 
into  one  mass  without  any  intervening 
stratum  of  air  at  all. 

We  turn  our  attention  to  the  left-hand 
characteristics.  They  were  flatness  as 
regards  the  river,  verticality  as  regards 
the  wall  behind  it,  and  darkness  as  re- 
gards both.  These  features  made  up  the 
mass.  If  anything  could  be  darker  than 
the  sky,  it  was  the  wall  ;  if  anything  could 
be  gloomier  than  the  wall,  it  was  the  river 
beneath.  The  indistinct  summit  of  the 
facade  was  notched  and  pronged  by  chim- 
neys here  and  there,  and  upon  its  face 
were  faintly  signified  the  oblong  shapes 
of  windows,  though  only  in  the  upper 
part.  Below,  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
the  flat  was  unbroken  by  hole  or  projec- 
tion. 

An  indescribable  succession  of  dull 
blows,  perplexing  in  their  regularity,  sent 
their  sound  with  difficulty  through  the 
fluffy  atmosphere.  It  was  a  neighbouring 
clock  striking  ten.  The  bell  was  in  the 
open  air,  and  being  overlaid  with  several 
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inches  of  muffling  snow,  had  lost  its  voice 
for  the  time.  ' 

About  this  hour  the  snow  abated  :  ten 
flakes  fell  where   twenty  had  fallen,  then  ; 
one  had  the  room  of  ten.     Not  long  after  | 
a  form  moved  by  the  brink  of  the  river. 

By  its  outline  upon  the  colourless  back- ' 
ground,  a  close  observer  might  have  seen 
that    it   was    small.      This   was  all    that ' 
was  positively  discoverable.     Human    it  I 
seemed.  j 

The  shape  went  slowly  along,  but  with- 
out much  exertion,  for  the  snow,  though 
sudden,  was  not  as  yet  more  than  two 
inches  deep.  At  this  time  some  words 
were  spoken  aloud  :  — 

"  One.     Two.     Three.     Four.     Five." 

Between  each  utterance  the  little  shape 
advanced  about  half  a  dozen  yards.  It 
was  evident  now  that  the  windows  high 
in  the  wall  were  being  counted.  The 
word  "  Five  "  represented  the  fifth  win- 
dow from  the  end  of  the  wall. 

Here  the  spot  stopped,  and  dwindled 
small.  The  figure  was  stooping.  Then 
a  morsel  of  snow  flew  across  the  river 
towards  the  fifth  window.  It  smacked 
against  the  wall  at  a  point  several  yards 
from  its  mark.  The  throw  was  the  idea 
of  a  man  conjoined  with  the  execution  of 
a  woman.  No  man  who  had  ever  seen 
bird,  rabbit,  or  squirrel  in  his  childhood, 
could  possibly  have  thrown  with  such 
utter  imbecility  as  was  shown  here. 

Another  attempt,  and  another  ;  till  by 
degrees  the  wall  must  have  become  pim- 
pled with  the  adhering  lumps  of  snow. 
At  last  a  piece  struck  the  fifth  window. 

The  river  would  have  been  seen  by  day 
to  be  of  that  deep  smooth  sort  which 
races  middle  and  sides  with  the  same 
gliding  precision,  any  irregularities  of 
speed  being  immediately  corrected  by  a 
small  whirlpool.  Nothing  was  heard  in 
reply  to  the  signal  but  the  gurgle  and 
cluck  of  one  of  these  invisible  wheels  — 
together  with  a  few  small  sounds  which  a 
sad  man  would  have  called  moans,  and  a 
happy  man  laughter  —  caused  by  the  flap- 
ping of  the  waters  against  trifling  objects 
in  other  parts  of  the  stream. 

The  window  was  struck  again  in  the 
same  manner. 

Then  a  noise  was  heard,  apparently 
produced  by  the  opening  of  the  window. 
This  was  followed  by  a  voice  from  the 
same  quarter. 

"  Who's  there  ?  " 

The  tones  were  masculine,  but  not 
those  of  surprise.  The  high  wall  being 
that  of  a  barrack,  and  marriage  being 
looked  upon  with  disfavour  in  the  army, 


assignations  and  communications  had 
probably  been  made  across  the  river  be- 
fore to-night. 

"Is  it  Sergeant  Troy?"  said  the 
blurred  spot  in  the  snow,  tremulously. 

This  person  was  so  much  like  a  mere 
shade  upon  the  earth,  and  the  other 
speaker  so  much  a  part  of  the  building, 
that  one  would  have  said  the  wall  was 
holding  converse  with  the  snow. 

"  Yes,"  came  suspiciously  fro.m  the 
shadow.     "  What  girl  are  you  ?  " 

"  O,  Frank — don't  you  know  me?" 
said  the  spot.  "  Your  wife,  Fanny 
Robin." 

"  Fanny  !  "  said  the  wall,  in  utter  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  half-sup- 
pressed gasp  of  emotion. 

There  was  a  tone  in  the  woman  which 
is  not  that  of  the  wife,  and  there  was  a 
manner  in  the  man  which  is  rarely  a  hus- 
band's.    The  dialogue  went  on. 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?" 

"  I  asked  which  was  your  window.  For- 
give me  !  " 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  to-night.  In- 
deed, I  did  not  think  you  would  come  at 
all.  It  was  a  wonder  you  found  me  here. 
I  am  orderly  to-morrow." 

"You  said  I  was  to  come." 

"  Well  —  I  said  that  you  might." 

"  Yes,  I  mean  that  I  might.  You  are 
glad  to  see  me,  Frank  ?  " 

"  O  yes  —  of  course." 

"  Can  you  —  come  to  me  !  " 

"  My  dear  Fan,  no  !  The  bugle  has 
sounded,  the  barrack  gates  are  closed, 
and  I  have  no  leave.  We  are  all  of  us  as 
good  as  in  Melchester  Gaol  till  to-mor- 
row morning." 

"  Then    I   shan't  see   you  till   then  !  " 
The   words   were   in 
disappointment. 

"  How  did  you  get  here  from  Weather- 
bury?" 

"I  walked  —  some  part  of  the  way  — 
the  rest  by  the  carrier." 

"  I  am  surprised." 

"  Yes  —  so  am  I.  And,  Frank,  when 
will  it  be  ?  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  That  you  promised." 

"  I  don't  quite  recollect." 

"  O  you  do  !  Don't  speak  like  that. 
It  weighs  me  to  the  earth.  It  makes  me 
say  what  ought  to  be  said  first  by  you." 

"Nevermind  —  say  it." 

"  O,  must  I  ?  —  it  is,  when  shall  we  be 
married,  Frank  ?  " 

"O,  I  see.  Well  —  you  have  to  get 
proper  clothes." 


a  faltering  tone  of 
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Will  it  be  by  banns 


"  I  have  money. 
or  license  ?" 

*•  Banns,  I  should  think." 

"  And  we  live  in  two  parishes.' 

"  Do  we  ?     What  then  ?  " 

"  My  lodgings  are  in  St.  Mary's,  and 
this  is  not.  So  they  will  have  to  be  pub- 
lished in  both." 

"  Is  that  the  law  ?  " 

"  Yes.  O,  Frank  —  you  think  me  for- 
ward, I  am  afraid  !  Don't,  dear  Frank  — 
will  you  —  for  I  love  you  so.  And  you 
said  lots  of  times  you' would  marry  me, 
and  —  and  —  I  —  I  —  I " 

"  Don't  cry,  now  !  It  is  foolish.  If  I 
said  so,  of  course  I  will." 

"  And  shall  I  put  up  the  banns  in  my 
parish,  and  will  you  in  yours  .'*  " 

"  Yes." 

"  To-morrow  ? " 

"  Not  to-morrow.  We'll  settle  in  a  few 
days." 

"  You  have  the  permission  of  the  offi- 
cers ?  " 

"No  — not  yet." 

"  O  —  how  is  it  ?  You  said  you  almost 
had  before  you  left  Casterbridge." 

"  The  fact  is,  I  forgot  to  ask.  Your 
coming  like  this  is  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected." 

"Yes  —  yes — it  is.  It  was  wrong  of 
me  to  worry  you.  I'll  go  away  now. 
Will  you  come  and  see  me  to-morrow,  at 
Mrs.  Twills's,  in  North  Street  ?  I  don't 
like  to  come  to  the  Barracks.  There  are 
bad  women  about,  and  they  think  me 
one." 

"Quite  so.  I'll  come  to  you,  my  dear. 
Good  night." 

"Good  night,  Frank  —  good  night !  " 

And  the  noise  was  again  heard  of  a 
window  closing.  The  little  spot  moved 
away.  When  she  passed  the  corner,  a 
subdued  exclamation  was  heard  inside 
the  wall. 

"  Ho  —  ho  —  Sergeant  —  ho  —  ho  !  " 
An  expostulation  followed,  but  it  was  in- 
distinct ;  and  it  became  lost  amid  a  low 
peal  of  laughter,  which  was  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  gurgle  of  the  tiny 
whirlpools  outside. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
FARMERS  :     A   RULE  :     AN   EXCEPTIOxV. 

The  first  public  evidence  of  Bath- 
sheba's  decision  to  be  a  farmer  in  her 
own  person  and  by  proxy  no  more  was 
her  appearance  the  following  market-day 
in  the  corn-market  at  Casterbridge. 

The  low  though  extensive  hall,  sup- 
ported by  Tuscan    pillars,   and    latterly 


dignified  by  the  name  of  Corn-Exchange, 
was  thronged  with  hot  men  who  talked 
among  eafch  other  in  twos  and  threes,  the 
speaker  of  the  minute  looking  sideways 
into  his  auditor's  face  and  concentrating 
his  argument  by  a  contraction  of  one 
eyelid  during  delivery.  The  greater 
number  carried  in  their  hands  ground-ash 
saplings,  using  them  partly  as  walking- 
sticks  and  partly  for  poking  up  pigs, 
sheep,  neighbours  with  their  backs 
turned,  and  restful  things  in  general, 
which  seemed  to  require  such  treatment 
in  the  course  of  their  peregrinations. 
During  conversations  each  subjected  his 
sapling  to  great  varieties  of  usage  — 
bending  it  round  his  back,  forming  an 
arch  of  it  between  his  two  hands,  over- 
weighting it  on  the  ground  till  it  reached 
nearly  a  semi-circle  ;  or  perhaps  it  was 
hastily  tucked  under  the  arm  whilst  the 
sample-bag  was  pulled  forth  and  a  handful 
of  corn  poured  into  the  palm,  which, 
after  criticism,  was  flung  upon  the  floor, 
an  issue  of  events  perfectly  w^ell  known 
to  half  a  dozen  acute  town-bred  fowls 
which  had  as  usual  crept  into  the  build 
ing  unobserved,  and  waited  the  fulfil  • 
ment  of  their  anticipations  with  a  high 
stretched  neck  and  oblique  eye. 

Among  these  heavy  yeomen  a  feminine 
figure  glided,  the  single  one  of  her  sex 
that  the  room  contained.  She  was  pret- 
tily and  even  daintily  dressed.  She 
moved  between  them  as  a  chaise  between 
carts,  was  heard  after  them  as  a  romance 
after  sermons,  was  felt  among  them  like 
a  breeze  among  furnaces.  It  had  re- 
quired a  little  determination  —  far  more 
than  she  had  at  first  imagined  —  to  take 
up  a  position  here,  for  at  her  first  entry 
the  lumbering  dialogues  had  ceased, 
nearly  every  face  had  been  turned 
towards  her,  and  those  that  were  already 
turned  rigidly  fixed  there. 

Two  or  three  only  of  the  farmers  were 
personally  known  to  Bathsheba,  and  to 
these  she  had  made  her  way.  But  if  she 
was  to  be  the  practical  woman  she  had 
intended  to  show  herself,  business  must 
be  carried  on,  introductions  or  none,  and 
she  ultimately  acquired  confidence  enough 
to  speak  and  reply  boldly  to  men  merely 
known  to  her  by  hearsay.  Bathsheba 
too  had  lier  sample  bags,  and  by  degrees 
adopted  the  professional  pour  into  the 
hand  —  holding  up  the  grains  in  her  nar- 
row palm  for  inspection,  in  perfect  Cas- 
terbridge manner. 

Something  in  the  exact  arch  of  her 
upper  unbroken  row  of  teeth,  and  in  the 
keenly  pointed  corners  of  her  red  mouth 
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when,  with  parted  lips,  she  somewhat  de- 
fiantly turned  up  her  face  to  argue  a 
point  with  a  tall  man,  suggested  that 
there  was  depth  enough  in  that  lithe  slip 
of  humanity  for  alarming  potentialities  of 
exploit,  and  daring  enough  to  carry  them 
out.  But  her  eyes  had  a  softness  —  in- 
variably a  softness  — which,  had  they  not 
been  dark,  would  have  seemed  mistiness  ; 
as  they  were,  it  lowered  an  expression 
that  might  have  been  piercing  to  simple 
clearness. 

Strange  to  say  of  a  female  in  full  bloom 
and  vigour,  she  always  allowed  her  inter- 
locutors to  finish  their  statements  before 
rejoining  with  hers.  In  arguing  on 
prices,  she  held  to  her  own  firmly,  as  was 
natural  in  a  dealer,  and  reduced  theirs 
persistently,  as  was  inevitable  in  a  woman. 
But  there  was  an  elasticity  in  her  firm- 
ness which  removed  it  from  obstinacy,  as 
there  was  a  naiVetd  in  her  cheapening 
which  saved  it  from  meanness. 

Those  of  the  farmers  with  whom  she 
had  no  dealings  (by  far  the  greater  part) 
were  continually  asking  each  other  "  Who 
IS  she?"     The  reply  would  be  — 

"  Farmer  Everdene's  niece  ;  took  on 
Weatherbury  Upper  Farm  ;  turned  away 
the  baily,  and  swears  she'll  do  everything 
herself." 

The  other  man  would  then  shake  his 
head. 

"Yes,  'tis  a  pity  she's  so  headstrong," 
the  first  would  say.  "  But  we  ought  to 
be  proud  of  her  here  —  she  lightens  up 
the  old  place.  'Tis  such  a  shapely  maid, 
however,  that  she'll  soon  get  picked  up." 

It  would  be  ungallant  to  suggest  that 
the  novelty  of  her  engagement  in  such  an 
occupation  had  almost  as  much  to  do  with 
the  magnetism  as  had  the  beauty  of  her 
face  and  movements.  However,  the  in- 
terest was  general,  and  this  Saturday's 
debiit  in  the  forum,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  to  Bathsheba  as  the  buying  and 
selling  farmer,  was  unquestionably  a  tri- 
umph to  her  as  the  maiden.  Indeed,  the 
sensation  was  so  pronounced  that  her  in- 
stinct on  two  or  three  occasions  was  to 
merely  walk  as  a  queen  among  these  gods 
of  the  fallow,  like  a  little  sister  of  a  little 
Jove,  and  to  neglect  closing  prices  alto- 
gether. 

The  numerous  evidences  of  her  power 
to  attract  were  only  thrown  into  greater 
relief  by  a  marked  exception.  Women 
seem  to  have  eyes  in  their  ribbons  for 
such  matters  as  these.  Bathsheba,  with- 
out looking  within  a  right  angle  of  him, 
was  conscious  of  a  black  sheep  among 
the  flock. 


It  perplexed  her  first.  If  there  had 
been  a  respectable  minority  on  either 
side,  the  case  would  have  been  most  nat- 
ural. If  nobody  had  regarded  her,  she 
would  have  taken  the  matter  indifferently 

—  such  cases  had  occurred.  If  everybody, 
this  man  inclu'ded,  she  would  have  taken 
it  as  a  matter  of  course — people  had 
done  so  before.  But  the  exception,  add- 
ed to  its  smallness,  made  the  mystery  — 
just  as  when  the  difference  between  the 
state  of  an  insignificant  fleece  and  the 
state  of  all  around  it,  rather  than  any 
novelty  in  the  states  themselves,  arrested 
the  attention  of  Gideon. 

She  soon  knew  thus  much  of  the  recu- 
sant's appearance.  He  was  a  gentle- 
manly man,  with  full  and  distinctly  out- 
lined Roman  features,  the  prominences 
of  which  glowed  in  the  sun  with  a  bronze- 
like richness  of  tone.  He  was  erect  in 
attitude,  and  quiet  in  demeanour.  One 
characteristic  pre-eminently  marked  him 

—  dignity. 

Apparently  he  had  some  time  ago 
reached   that  entrance  to  middle  age  at 


which  a  man's  aspect  naturally  ceases  to 
alter  for  the  term  of  a  dozen  years  or  so  ; 
and,  artificially,  a  woman's  does  likewise. 
Thirty-five  and  fifty  were  his  limits  of  va- 
riation—  he  might  have  been  either,  or 
anywhere  between  the  two. 

it  may  be  said  that  married  men  of 
forty  are  usually  ready  and  generous 
enough  to  fling  passing  glances  at  any 
specimen  of  moderate  beauty  they  may 
discern  by  the  way.  Probably,  as  with 
persons  playing  whist  for  love,  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  certain  immunity  under 
any  circumstances  from  that  worst  pos- 
sible ultimate,  the  having  to  pay,  makes 
them  unduly  speculative.  Bathsheba  was 
convinced  that  this  unmoved  person  was 
not  a  married  man. 

When  marketing  was  over,  she  rushed 
off  to  Liddy,  who  was  waiting  for  her  be- 
side the  yellow  gig  in  which  they  had 
driven  to  town.  The  horse  was  put  in, 
and  on  they  trotted  —  Bathsheba's  sugar, 
tea,  and  drapery  parcels  being  packed 
behind,  and  expressing  in  some  inde- 
scribable manner,  as  well  by  their  colour 
and  shape,  as  by  their  general  linea- 
ments, that  they  were  that  young  lady- 
farmer's  property,  and  the  grocer's  and 
draper's  no  more. 

"  I've  been  through  it,  Liddy,  and  it  is 
over.  I  shan't  mind  it  again,  for  they 
will  all  have  grown  accustomed  to  seeing 
me  there  ;  but  this  morning  it  was  as  bad 
as  being  married  — eyes  everywhere  !  " 

"  I  knowed  it  would  be,"    Lid^y  said. 
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"  Men  be  such  a  terrible  class  of  society 
to  look  at  a  body." 

"  But  there  was  one  man  who  had  more 
sense  than  to  waste  his  time  upon  me." 
The  information  was  put  in  this  form 
that  Liddy  might  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose her  mistress  was  at  all  piqued.  "A 
very  good-looking  man,"  she  continued, 
"upright;  about  forty,  I  should  think. 
Do  you  know  at  all  who  he  could  be  .'* " 

Liddy  couldn't  think. 

"  Can't  you  guess  at  all  ?  "  said  Bath- 
sheba  with  some  disappointment. 

"  I  haven't  a  notion  ;  besides,  'tis  no 
difference,  since  he  took  less  notice  of 
you  than  any  of  the  rest.  Now,  if  he'd 
taken  more,  it  would  have  mattered  a 
great  deal." 

Bathsheba  was  suffering  from  the  re- 
verse feeling  just  then,  and  they  bowled 
along  in  silence.  A  low  carriage,  bowling 
along  still  more  rapidly  behind  a  horse 
of  unimpeachable  breed,  overtook  and 
passed  them. 

"  Why.  there  he  is  !  "  she  said. 

Liddy  looked.  "  That  !  That's  Farmer 
Boldwood  —  of  course  'tis  —  the  man  you 
couldn't  see  the  other  day  when  he 
called." 

"  O,  Farmer  Boldwood,"  murmured 
Bathsheba,  and  looked  at  him  as  he  out- 
stripped them.  The  farmer  had  never 
turned  his  head  once,  but  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  most  advanced  point  along  the 
road,  passed  as  unconsciously  and  ab- 
stractedly as  if  Bathsheba  and  her  charms 
were  thin  air. 

"  He's  an  interesting  man  —  don't  you 
think  so  .'*  "  she  remarked. 

"O  yes,  very.  Everybody  owns  it," 
replied  Liddy. 

"  I  wonder  why  he  is  so  wrapt  up  and 
indifferent,  and  seemingly  so  far  away 
from  all  he  sees  around  him." 

"  It  is  said  —  but  not  known  for  certain 

—  that  he  met  with  some  bitter  disap- 
pointment when  he  was  a  young  man  and 
merry.     A  woman  jilted  him,  they  say." 

"People  always  say  that  —  and  we 
know  very  well  women  scarcely  ever  jilt 
men  ;  'tis  the  men  who  jilt  us.  I  expect 
it  is  simply  his  nature  to  be  so  reserved," 

"  Simply  his  nature  —  I  expect  so,  miss 

—  nothing  else  in  the  world." 

"  Still,  'tis  more  romantic  to  think  he 
has  been  served  cruelly,  poor  thing ! 
Perhaps,  after  all,  he  has." 

"  Depend  upon  it  he  has.  O,  yes, 
miss,  he  has.     I  feel  he  must  have." 

"  However,  we  are  very  apt  to  think  ex- 
tremes of  people.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
after  all  if  it  wasn't  a  little  of  both  — just 


between  the  two — rather  cruelly  used 
and  rather  reserved." 

"  O  dear  no,  miss  —  I  can't  change  to 
between  the  two  !  " 

"That's  most  likely." 

"  Well,  yes,  so  it  is.  I  am  convinced  it 
is  most  likely.  You  may  take  my  word, 
miss,  that  that's  what's  the  matter  with 
him." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
SORTES   SANCTORUM  :    THE  VALENTINE. 

It  was   Sunday  afternoon  in  the  farm- 
house,   on   the   thirteenth    of    February. 
I  Dinner  being  over,  Bathsheba,  for  want 
'  of  a  better  companion,  had   asked  Liddy 
I  to  come  and  sit  with    her.     The   mouldy 
:  pile  was  dreary  in  winter-time  before  the 
I  candles    were   lighted  and  the    shutters 
I  closed  ;    the   atmosphere    of    the    place 
I  seemed  as  old  as  the  walls  ;  every  nook 
behind  the  furniture  had  a  temperature 
of  its  own,  for  the  fire  was  not  kindled  in 
this  part  of  the  house  early  in  the   day  ; 
and   Bathsheba's  new  piano,  which  was 
an  old  one  in  other  annals,  looked  partic- 
ularly  sloping  and  out  of  level  on    the 
warped  floor  before  night  threw  a  shade 
over  its  less   prominent  angles  and    hid 
the  unpleasantness.     Liddy,  like  a  little 
brook,  though    shallow,   was  always  rip- 
pling ;    her  presence  had  not    so    much 
weight  as  to  task  thought,  and  yet  enough 
to  exercise  it. 

On  the  table  lay  an  old  quarto  Bible, 
bound  in  leather.  Liddy  looking  at  it 
said, 

"  Did  you  ever  find  out.  Miss,  who 
you  are  going  to  marry  by  means  of  the 
Bible  and  Key  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  so  foolish,  Liddy.  As  if 
such  things  could  be." 

"  Well,  there's  a  good  deal  in  it  all  the 
same." 

"  Nonsense,  child." 

"  And  it  makes  your  heart  beat  fear- 
fully. Some  believe  in  it :  some  don't  ; 
I  do." 

"  Very  well,  let's  try  it,"  said  Bath- 
sheba, bounding  from  her  seat  with  that 
total  disregard  of  consistency  which  can 
be  indulged  in  towards  a  dependent,  and 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  divination  at 
once.     "  Go  and  get  the  front  door  key." 

Liddy  fetched  it.  "I  wish  it  wasn't 
Sunday,"  she  said,  on  returning.  "  Per- 
haps 'tis  wrong." 

"What's  right  week  days  is  right  Sun- 
days," replied  her  companion  in  a  tone 
which  was  a  proof  in  itself. 

The  book    was    opened  —  the  leaves, 
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drab  with  age,  being  quite  worn  away  at 
much-read  verses  by  the  fore-fingers  of 
unpractised  readers  in  former  days, 
where  they  were  moved  along  under  the 
line  as  an  aid  to  the  vision.  The  spe- 
cial verse  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  was  sought 
out  by  Bathsheba,  and  the  sublime  words 
met  her  eye.  They  slightly  thrilled  and 
abashed  her.  It  was  Wisdom  in  the  ab- 
stract facing  Folly  in  the  concrete.  Folly 
in  the  concrete  blushed,  persisted  in  her 
intention,  and  placed  the  key  on  the 
Book.  A  rusty  patch  immediately  upon 
the  verse,  caused  by  previous  pressure  of 
an  iron  substance  thereon,  told  that  this 
was  not  the  first  time  the  old  volume  had 
been  used  for  the  purpose. 

"■  Now  keep  steady,  and  be  silent,"  said 
Bathsheba. 

The  verse  was  repeated  ;  the  Book 
turned  round  ;  Bathsheba  blushed  guilt- 
ily. 

"  Who  did  you  try  ?"  said  Liddy  curi- 
ously. 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you." 
"  Did     you    notice     Mr.    Boldwood's 
doings  in   church  this  morning,  miss  ?  " 
Liddy  continued,  adumbrating  by  the  re- 
mark the  crack  her  thoughts  had  taken. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Bathsheba,  with 
serene  indifference. 

"  His  pew  is  exactly  opposite  yours, 
miss." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  And  you  did  not  see  his  goings  on  ?  " 
"  Certainly  I  did  not,  I  tell  you." 
Liddy  assumed  a  smaller  physiognomy, 
and  shut  her  lips  decisively. 

This  move  was  unexpected,  and  pro- 
portionally disconcerting.  "What  did 
he  do  ?  "  Bathsheba  said  perforce. 

"  Didn't  turn  his  head  to  look  at  you 
once  all  the  service." 

"Why  should  he?"  again  demanded 
her  mistress,  wearing  a  nettled  look.  "  I 
didn't  ask  him  to." 

"  O  no.  But  everybody  else  was  no- 
ticing you  ;  and  it  was  odd  he  didn't. 
There,  'tis  like  him.  Rich  and  gentle- 
manly, what  does  he  care  r 

Bathsheba  dropped  into  a  silence  in- 
tended to  express  that  she  had  opinions 
on  the  matter  too  abstruse  for  Liddy's 
comprehension,  rather  than  that  she  had 
nothing  to  say. 

"  Dear  me  —  I  had  nearly  forgotten 
the  valentine  I  bought  yesterday,"  she 
exclaimed  at  length. 

"Valentine!  who  for,  miss?"  said 
Liddy.     "  Farmer  Boldvvood  ?  " 

It  was  the  single  name  among  all  possi- 
ble wrong  ones  that  just  at  this  moment 


seemed    to    Bathsheba   more    pertinent 
than  the  right. 

"  Well,  no.  It  is  only  for  little  Teddy 
Coggan.  I  have  promised  him  some- 
thing, and  this  will  be  a  pretty  surprise 
for  him.  Liddy,  you  may  as  well  bring 
me  my  desk  and  I'll  direct  it  at  once." 

Bathsheba  took  from  her  desk  a  gor- 
geously illuminated  and  embossed  design 
in  post-octavo,  which  had  been  bought 
on  the  previous  market-day  at  the  chief 
stationer's  in  Casterbridge.  In  the  cen- 
tre was  a  small  oval  enclosure  ;  this  was 
left  blank,  that  the  sender  might  insert 
tender  words  more  appropriate  to  the 
special  occasion  than  any  generalities  by 
a  printer  could  possibly  be.    • 

"  Here  is  a  place  for  writing,"  said 
Bathsheba.     "  What  shall  I  put  ?^" 

"  Something  of  this  sort,  I  should 
think,"  returned  Liddy  promptly  ; 

The  rose  is  red, 

The  violet  blue, 

Carnation's  sweet,  \ 

And  so  are  you.  v 

"Yes,  that  shall  be  it.  It  just  suits 
itself  to  a  chubby-faced  child  like  him," 
said  Bathsheba.  She  inserted  the  words 
in  a  small  though  legible  handwriting  ; 
enclosed  the  sheet  in  an  envelope,  and 
dipped  her  pen  for  the  direction. 

"  What  fun  it  would  be  to  send  it  to  the 
stupid  old  Boldwood,  and  how  he  would 
wonder  !  "  said  the  irrepressible  Liddy, 
lifting  her  eyebrows,  and  indulging  in  an 
awful  mirth  on  the  verge  of  fear  as  she 
thought  of  the  moral  and  social  magni- 
tude of  the  man  contemplated. 

Bathsheba  paused  to  regard  the  idea  at 
full  length.  i3oldwood's  had  begun  to  be 
a  troublesome  image  —  a  species  of  Dan- 
iel in  her  kingdom  who  persisted  in 
kneeling  eastward  when  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  said  that  he  might  just  as  well 
follow  suit  with  the  rest,  and  afford  her 
the  official  glance  of  admiration  which 
cost  nothing  at  all.  She  was  far  from 
being  seriously  concerned  about  his  non- 
conformity. Still,  it  was  faintly  depress- 
ing that  the  most  dignified  and  valuable 
man  in  the  parish  should  withhold  his 
eyes,  and  that  a  girl  like  Liddy  should 
talk  about  it.  So  Liddy's  idea  was  at 
first  rather  harassing  than  piquant. 

"  No,  I  won't  do  that.  He  wouldn't 
see  any  humour  in  it." 

"  He'd  worry  to  death,"  said  the  per- 
sistent Liddy. 

"  Really,  I  don't  care  particularly  to 
send  it   to   Teddy,"  remarked  her   mis- 
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tress.  "He's  rather  a  naughty  child 
sometimes." 

"Yes— that  he  is." 

"  Let's  toss,  as  men  do,"  said  Bath- 
sheba,  idlv.  "Now  then,  head,  Bold- 
wood  ;  tai'l,  Teddy.  No,  we  won't  toss 
money  on  a  Sunday,  that  would  be  tempt- 
ing the  devil  indeed.' 

"  Toss  this  hymn  book  ;  there  can't  be 
no  sinfulness  in  that,  miss.' 

"  Very  well.  Open,  Boldwood  —  shut, 
Teddy  ;  no,  it's  more  likely  to  fall  open. 
Open,  Teddy  —  shut,  Boldwood." 

The  book  went  fluttering  in  the  air 
and  came  down  shut. 

Bathsheba,  a  small  yawn  upon  her 
mouth,  took  the  pen,  and  with  off-hand 
serenity  directed  the  missive  to  Bold- 
wood. 

"  Now  light  a  candle,  Liddy.  Which 
seal  shall  we  use  ?  Here's  a  unicorn's 
head  —  there's  nothing  in  that.  What's 
this  ? —  two  doves  —  no.  It  ought  to  be 
something  extraordinary,  ought  it  not, 
Lidd  ?  Here's  one  with  a  motto  —  I  re- 
member it  is  some  funny  one,  but  I  can't 
read  it.  We'll  try  this,  and  if  it  doesn't 
do  we'll  have  another." 

A  large  red  seal  was  duly  affixed. 
Bathsheba  looked  closely  at  the  hot  wax 
to  discover  the  words. 

"Capital!"  she  exclaimed,  throwing 
down  the  letter  frolicsomely.  "  'Twould 
upset  the  solemnity  of  a  parson  and  clerk 
too." 

Liddy  looked  at  the  words  of  the  seal, 
and  read  — 
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arru  me. 


The  same  evening  the  letter  was  sent, 
and  was  duly  sorted  in  Casterbridge  post- 
office  that  night,  to  be  returned  to  Weath- 
erbury  again  in  the  morning. 

So  very  idly  and  unreflectingly  was  this 
deed  done.  Of  love  as  a  spectacle  Bath- 
sheba had  a  fair  knowledge  :  but  of  love 
subjectively  she  knew  nothing. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 
EFFECT  OF   THE   LETTER:     SUNRISE. 

At  dusk,  on  the  evening  of  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day,  Boldwood  sat  down  to  supper 
as  usual,  by  a  beaming  fire  of  aged  logs. 
Upon  the  mantel-shelf  before  him  was  a 
time-piece,  surmounted  by  a  spread 
eagle,  and  upon  the  eagle's  wings  was 
the  letter  Bathsheba  had  sent.  Here  the 
bachelor's  gaze  was  continually  fastening 
itself,  till  the  large  red  seal  became  as  a 
blot  of   blood  on  the  retina  of  his  eye  ; 


I  and  as  he  eat  and  drank  he  still  read  in 
fancy  the  words  thereon,  although  they 
were  too  remote  for  his  sight, 

ixrrn  mc/' 

The  pert  injunction  was  like  those 
crystal  substances,  which,  colourless 
themselves,  assume  the  tone  of  objects 
about  them.  Here,  in  the  quiet  of  Bold- 
wood's  parlour,  where  everything  that 
was  not  grave  was  extraneous,  and  where 
the  atmosphere  was  that  of  a  Puritan 
Sunday  lasting  all  the  week,  the  letter 
and  its  dictum  changed  their  tenor  from 
the  thoughtlessness  of  their  origin  to  a 
deep  solemnity,  imbibed  from  their  acces- 
sories now. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  missive  in  the 
morning,  Boldwood  had  felt  the  spheri- 
cal completeness  of  his  existence  here- 
tofore to  be  slowly  spreading  into  an 
abnormal  distortion  in  the  particular  di- 
rection of  an  ideal  passion.  The  dis- 
turbance was  as  the  first  floating  weed  to 
Columbus  —  the  contemptibly  little  sug- 
gesting possibilities  of  the  infinitely 
great. 

The  letter  must  have  had  an  origin  and 
a  motive.  That  the  latter  was  of  the 
smallest  magnitude  compatible  with  its 
existence  at  all,  Boldwood,  of  course,  did 
not  know.  And  such  an  explanation  did 
not  strike  him  as  a  possibility  eveji.  It 
is  foreign  to  a  mystified  condition  of 
mind  to  realize  of  the  mystifier  that  the 
very  dissimilar  processes  of  approving  a 
course  suggested  by  circumstance,  and 
striking  out  a  course  from  inner  impulse 
and  intention  purely,  would  look  the 
same  in  the  result.  The  vast  difference 
between  starting  a  train  of  events,  and 
directing  into  a  particular  groove  a  series 
already  started,  is  rarely  apparent  to  the 
person  confounded  by  the  issue. 

When  Boldwood  went  to  bed,  he 
placed  the  valentine  in  the  corner  of  the 
looking-glass.  He  was  conscious  of  its 
presence,  even  when  his  back  was  turned 
upon  it.  It  was  the  first  time  in  Bold- 
wood's  life  that  such  an  event  had  oc- 
curred. The  same  fascination  that  caused 
him  to  think  it  an  act  which  had  a  delib- 
erate motive  prevented  him  from  regard- 
ing it  as  an  impertinence.  He  looked 
again  at  the  direction.  The  mysterious 
influences  of  night  invested  the  writing 
with  the  presence  of  the  unknown  writer. 
Somebody's  —  some  womati's  —  hand  had 
travelled  softly  over  the  paper  bearing 
his  name  :  her  unrevealed  eyes  had 
watched   every  curve  as  she  formed  it ; 
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her  brain  bad  seen  him  in  imagination 
the  while.  Why  should  she  have  im- 
a'T^ined  him  ?  Her  mouth  —  were  the 
lips  red  or  pale,  plump  or  creased  ?  —  had 
curved  itself  to  a  certain  expression  as 
the  pen  went  on  —  the  corners  had  moved 
\A'ith  all  their  natural  tremulousness  : 
what  had  been  the  expression  ? 

The  vision  of  the  woman  writing,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  words  written,  had  no 
individuality.  She  was  a  misty  shape, 
and  well  she  might  be,  considering  that 
her  original  was  at  that  moment  sound 
asleep  and  oblivious  of  all  love  and  let- 
ter-writing under  the  sky.  Whenever 
Boldwood  dozed  she  took  a  form,  and 
comparatively  ceased  to  be  a  vision  : 
when  he  awoke  there  was  the  letter  jus- 
tifying the  dream. 

The  moon  shone  to-night,  and  its  light 
was  not  of  a  customary  kind.  His  win- 
dow only  admitted  a  reflection  of  its 
rays,  and  the  pale  sheen  had  that  re- 
versed direction  which  snow  gives,  com- 
ing upward  and  lighting  up  his  ceiling  in 
a  phenomenal  way,  casting  shadows  in 
strange  places,  and  putting  lights  where 
shadows  had  used  to  be. 

The  substance  of  the  epistle  had  occu- 
pied him  but  little  in  comparison  with 
the  fact  of  its  arrival.  He  suddenly  won- 
dered if  anything  more  might  be  found 
in  the  envelope  than  what  he  had  with- 
drawn. He  jumped  out  of  bed  in  the 
weird  light ;  took  the  letter,  pulled  out 
the  flimsy  sheet,  shook  the  envelope  — 
searched  it.  Nothing  more  was  there. 
Boldwood  looked,  as  he  had  a  hundred 
times  the  preceding  day,  at  the  insistent 
red  seal :  "  Marry  me,"  he  said  aloud. 

The  solemn  and  reserved  yeoman 
again  closed  the  letter,  and  stuck  it  in 
the  frame  of  the  glass.  In  doing  so  he 
caught  sight  of  his  reflected  features,  wan 
in  expression,  and  insubstantial  in  form. 
He  saw  how  closely  compressed  was  his 
mouth,  and  that  his  eyes  were  wide- 
spread and  vacant.  Feeling  uneasy  and 
dissatisfied  with  himself  for  this  nervous 
excitability,  he  returned  to  bed. 

Then  the  dawn  drew  on.  The  full 
power  of  the  clear  heaven  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  a  cloudy  sky  at  noon,  when 
Boldwood  arose  and  dressed  himself. 
He  descended  the  stairs  and  went  out 
towards  the  gate  of  a  field  to  the  east, 
leaning  over  which  he  paused  and  looked 
around. 

It  was  one  of  the  usual  slow  sunrises 
of  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  sky, 
pure  violet  in  tha»  zenith,  was  leaden  to 
the   northward   and   murky  to   the   east, 


where,  over  the  snowy  down  or  ewe-lease 
on  Weatherbury  Upper  Farm,  and  ap- 
parently resting  upon  the  ridge,  the  only 
half  of  the  sun  yet  visible  burnt  incandes- 
cent and  rayless,  like  a  red  and  flame- 
less  fire  shining  over  a  white  hearth- 
stone. The  whole  effect  resembled  a 
sunset  as  childhood  resembles  age. 

In  other  directions,  the  fields  and  sky 
were  so  much  of  one  colour  by  the  snow, 
that  it  was  diflicult  in  a  hasty  glance  to 
tell  \yhereabouts  the  horizon  occurred ; 
and  in  general  there  was  here,  too,  that 
before-mentioned  preternatural  inversion 
of  light  and  shade  which  attends  the 
prospect  when  the  garish  brightness 
commonly  in  the  sky  is  found  on  the 
earth,  and  the  shades  of  earth  are  in  the 
sky.  Over  the  west  hung  the  wasting 
moon,  now  dull  and  greenish-yellow,  like 
tarnished  brass. 

Boldwood  was  listlessly  noting  how  the 
frost  had  hardened  and  glazed  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow,  till  it  shone  in  the  red 
eastern  light  with  the  polish  of  marble ; 
how,  in  some  portions  of  the  slope,  with- 
ered grass-bents,  encased  in  icicles,  bris- 
tled through  the  smooth  wan  coverlet  in 
the  twisted  and  curved  shapes  of  old 
Venetian  glass,  and  how  the  footprints 
of  a  few  birds,  which  had  hopped  over 
the  snow  whilst  it  lay  in  the  state  of  a 
soft  fleece,  were  now  frozen  to  a  short 
permanency.  A  half-muffled  noise  of 
light  wheels  interrupted  him.  Boldwood 
turned  back  into  the  road.  It  was  the 
mail-cart  —  a  crazy,  two-wheeled  vehicle, 
hardly  heavy  enough  to  resist  a  puff  of 
wind.  The  driver  held  out  a  letter. 
Boldwood  seized  it  and  opened  it,  expect- 
ing another  anonymous  one.  So  greatly 
are  people's  ideas  of  probability  a  mere 
sense  that  precedent  will  repeat  itself, 
that  they  often  do  not  stop  to  think 
whether  the  fact  of  an  event  having  once 
occurred  is  not  in  many  cases  the  very 
circumstance  which  makes  its  repetition 
unlikely. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  for  you,  sir,"  said 
the  man,  when  he  saw  Boldwood's  action. 
"  Though  there  is  no  jiame,  I  think  it  is 
for  your  shepherd." 

Boldwood  looked  then  at  the  address  : 

To  the  New  Shepherd^ 

Weatherbury  Fann^ 
'Near  Casterbridge. 

"  Oh  —  what  a  mistake  !  —  it  is  not 
mine.  Nor  is  it  for  my  shepherd.  It  is 
for  Miss  Everdene's.  You  had  better 
take  it  on  to  him — Gabriel  Oak  —  and 
say  I  opened  it  in  mistake." 
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At  this  moment,  on  the  ridge,  up 
against  the  blazing  sky,  a  figure  was  vis- 
ible, like  the  black  snuff  in  the  midst  of  a 
candle-flame.  Then  it  moved  and  began 
to  bustle  about  vigorously  from  place  to 
place,  carrying  square  skeleton  masses, 
which  were  riddled  by  the  same  rays.  A 
small  figure  on  all  fours  followed  behind. 
The  tall  form  was  that  of  Gabriel  Oak  ; 
the  small  one  that  of  George  ;  the  articles 
in  course  of  transit  were  hurdles. 

*'Wait,"  said  Boldwood.  "That's  the 
man  on  the  hill.  I'll  take  the  letter  to 
him  myself." 

To  Boldwood  it  was  now  no  longer 
merely  a  letter  to  another  man.  It  was 
an  opportunity.  Exhibiting  a  face  preg- 
nant with  intention,  he  entered  the  snowy 
field. 

Gabriel,  at  that  minute,  descended  the 
hill  towards  the  right.  The  glow  stretched 
down  in  this  direction  now,  and  touched 
the  distant  roof  of  Warren's  Malthouse 
—  whither  the  shepherd  was  apparently 
bent.     Boldwood  followed  at  a  distance. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  PRINCE  PRINTERS   OF   ITALY. 

The    rivalries    and   jealousies    of   the 
Italian  States,  their  struggles  for  liberty, 
and  their  individual  feuds,  have  been  a 
common    theme   with   historians 
Middle  A^es. 


But  however  deplorable  may  have  been 
the  effect  of  such  a  continual  state  of 
civil  war  upon  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country,  it  has  not  been  altogether  barren 
of  good  results. 

The  rulers  of  the  various  Italian  States 
were  indeed  always  striving  to  outshine 
each  other  in  the  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence of  their  Courts,  but  they  cher- 
ished at  the  same  time  a  far  nobler  emu- 
lation. They  soon  perceived  that  genius 
of  any  kind  was  the  brightest  ornament 
which  they  could  obtain  for  their  respec- 
tive Courts,  and  that,  by  the  protection 
which  they  vied  with  one  another  in 
affording  to  literature  and  art,  they  se- 
cured celebrity  at  the  time,  and  a  lasting 
renown  for  the  future.  They  were,  there- 
fore, at  all  times  careful  to  cherish  and 
kindle  the  smouldering  fire  of  that  native 
genius  which  was  the  special  heritage  of 
Italy,  and  which  she  preserved  through 
all  the  rude  vicissitudes  of  external  con- 
quest and  internal  warfare. 

In  Italy  first  appeared  that  dawn  of 
light,  destined  in   its  meridian  splendour 


to  dissipate  the  dense  ignorance  into 
which  Europe  generally  was  plunged. 
The  earliest  efforts  of  her  language,  half 
a  century  before  Dante  wrote  the  poem 
which  so  largely  contributed  to  form  it, 
were  protected  and. fostered  at  the  Court 
of  Frederick  II.  King  of  Sicily.  To 
touch  only  upon  great  examples:  —  In 
13 16  we  find  Dante  entertained  at  the 
Court  of  the  Scaligeri  at  Verona,  and  the 
princely  hospitality  of  his  host  is  immor- 
talized in  that  portion  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia"  which,  as  a  further  proof  of 
Dante's  gratitude,  was  dedicated  to  Can 
Grande  della  Scala — "II  Gran  Lom- 
bardo,"  as  the  poet  calls  him. 

Similar  hospitality  was  shown  to  Dante 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  by  Guido 
da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna  ;  and  Pe- 
trarch, following  closely  upon  the  foot- 
steps of  Dante,  was  sought  after  and 
honoured  by  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  as 
we  have  recently  shown  in  these  pages. 
Nor  did  the  princes  only  extend  their 
favour  to  what  may  be  called  the  crea- 
tive genius  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
they  were  also  foremost  in  jDromoting 
that  research  among:  the  long-lost  classics 
Vi^hich  was  the  distinguishing  mark  oj 
the  next  century. 

This  research,  first  begun  by  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio,  and  pursued  with  infinite 
labour  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty, 
received  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
of  the  centuries  very  general  encouragement. 
The    Pontiffs  in  Rome,    the    Medici    in 


Florence,  the  Visconti,  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Sforza,  at  Milan,  the  Arra- 
gon  kings  of  Naples,  the  Houses  of  Gon- 
zaga  in  Mantua,  and  of  Este  in  Ferrara, 
the  Dukes  of  Urbino  —  all  promoted  this 
revival  of  learning.  They  sent  emissa- 
ries to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  manuscripts,  and  no 
journey  was  accounted  too  dangerous 
or  too  protracted  to  obtain  them.  Pre- 
eminently, Lorenzo  de'  Medici  spared 
neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  his  re- 
searches. He  sent  to  explore  both  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  for  Greek  and  Latin  man- 
uscripts, which,  when  brought  to  him,  he 
purchased  at  any  price  ;  and  twice,  with 
a  magnificence  worthy  of  his  name,  did 
he  despatch  the  celebrated  Giovanni 
Lascari  to  the  Sultan  Bajazet,  in  order 
that  under  the  Imperial  protection  he 
might  carry  his  researches  through 
Greece.  Two  hundred  manuscripts,  of 
which  eighty  were  new  discoveries,  were 
the  result  of  these  journeys.* 

*  Tiraboschi,   Storia    delict  Letteratura  ItalianA, 
vol.  vi.  p.  137. 
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On  the  discovery  of  the  twelve  come- 
dies of  Plautus  in  1429, —  for  up  till  that 
time  only  eight  were  supposed  to  exist  — 
copies  of  the  manuscript  had  immediately 
to  be  made  for  the  several  Houses  of 
Visconti,  of  Este,  and  of  the  Medici.  It 
is  further  related  as  a  proof  of  the  esteem 
in  which  these  treasures  of  classical  learn- 
ing were  held  by  the  princes,  that  a  man- 
uscript of  Livy's  Annals,  sent  by  Cosmo 
de'  Medici  to  Alfonso,  King  of  Naples, 
sufficed  to  appease  a  quarrel  between 
them  ;  though  the  king  was  counselled 
by  his  physicians  to  examine  it  carefully 
lest  Cosmo  should  have  introduced  poison 
between  the  leaves.* 

But  none  of  the  princes  of  this  time 
deserves  so  much  praise  as  an  encourager 
of  learning  as  Nicholas  V.  (Thomas  Sar- 
zana),  who  became  Pop^  in  1447.  He 
founded  the  Vatican  Library,  and  left  it 
at  his  death  enriched  with  5,000  volumes, 
a  treasure  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
collection  in  Europe.  Every  scholar  who 
needed  maintenance,  found  it  at  the  Court 
of  Rome,  and  the  works  of  several  Greek 
authors  were  translated  into  Latin,  by 
order  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.f 

Almost  all  the  works  of  the  classical 
authors  were  either  found  in  Italy  or  else- 
where by  Italians,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  been  shown  in  collecting  manu- 
scripts next  took  the  form  of  bestowing 
them  in  those  magnificent  libraries  which 
are  among  the  great  wonders  of  Italy. 
Niccolo  Niccoli,  a  Florentine  of  eminent 
learning,  first  conceived  the  idea,  and 
founded  the  first  public  library  in  the 
convent  of  the  S.  Spirito  at  Florence,  of 
which  Boccaccio's  private  collection  of 
books  was  the  germ,  he  having  left  them 
as  a  legacy  to  that  convent.  From  this 
eventually  sprang  the  famous  Medicean 
library,  only  one  among  many  of  the 
princely  libraries  of  Italy. 

The  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire  towards 
the  middle  of  this  century  compelled  the 
Greeks  in  considerable  numbers  to  seek 
a  refuge  in  Italy,  when  they  further  dis- 
closed those  immortal  monuments  of 
their  language  which  the  Crusades  had 
been  the  first  means  of  revealing  to  the 
European  mind.  Thus  a  new  and  still 
more  powerful  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
general  desire  for  information. 

This  thirst  was  very  partially  relieved 
while  the  fountain  of  learning  continued 
to  trickle  out,  drop  by  drop,  through  the 
difficult  and  costly  channels  of  copies  and 

*  Tiraboschi,  Sioria  delta  Letteratura  Italiana  vol. 
vi.  p.  126. 
t  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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transcriptions.  But  the  wonderful  dis- 
covery of  Gutenberg  suddenly  opened 
the  spring,  and  diffused  the  long-pent-up 
waters  of  learning  over  the  civilized 
world. 

Printing  could  n.ot  have  been  invented 
at  a  more  propitious  moment  for  the  per- 
fecting of  this  wondrous  art.  The  espe- 
cial circumstances  of  the  age  caused  it  to 
be  universally  appreciated,  and  it  seemed 
to  crown  the  joint  labours  of  the  princes 
and  learned  men  with  a  success  which, 
in  their  wildest  dreams,  they  could  not 
have  expected  to  attain. 

Although  Germany  must  fairly  claim 
the  honour  of  this  great  invention,  it  has 
never  been  questioned  that  Italy  was  the 
first  to  follow  in  her  footsteps  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  how  quickly  she  adopted 
and  succeeded  in  appropriating  to  her- 
self the  invention  of  another  country. 
This  was  only  natural.  Abundantly  rich  in 
her  own  talents,  she  had  no  cause  to  envy 
a  foreign  discovery,  and  at  that  moment 
of  supreme  activity  of  mind  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  the  new  invention,  al- 
though it  did  not  originate  with  her.  On 
the  contrary,  nursed  and  cherished  in  the 
centre  of  art  and  learning,  printing  soon 
reached  its  highest  perfection. 

The  rude  wooden  movable  characters, 
Gutenberg's  great  discovery  and  improve- 
ment on  the  still  ruder  engraved  blocks 
of  wood,  from  which  the  so-called  "  block- 
books  "  were  printed,  and  which  was  the 
earliest  form  of  the  art  *  —  were  now  dis- 
carded for  types  cut  by  the  artist-hand  of 
a  Francia  ;  men  of  profound  erudition  and 
cultivated  talents  were  employed  to  select 
and  revise  the  manuscripts  about  to  be 
printed  ;  while  princes  were  willing  to 
devote  much  of  their  wealth,  and  even  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  territories,  to 
this  new  and  wonderful  method  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Thus  when  Aldo  Manuzio,  who  may  be 
rightly  called  the  father  of  Italian  typog- 
raphy, first  set  up  his  printing-press  in 
Venice,  it  was  Alberto  Pio,  Prince  of 
Carpi,  who  defrayed  the  costs  —  whose 
family  name  of  "  Pio  "  Aldo  was  permitted 
to  bear,  on  account  of  the  great  affection 
and  intimacy  which  existed  between  them, 
and  by  it  the  princes  of  Italy  will  al- 
ways be  associated  with  the  first  great 
printer  of  their  country. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  Aldo, 
whose  life  and  works  are  more  generally 
known,  some  few  words  should  be  said 

*  Hallam,  Lit.  0/  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  150.  "This 
mode  of  printing  from  blocks  of  wood  has  been  practised 
in  China  from  time  immemorial." 
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about  V.*s  patron,  whose  remarkable  tal- 
ents and  singular  excellence,  while  they 
deserved  a  better  fate  in  his  lifetime, 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in 
obscurity  after  his  death.  Tirabosclii  * 
the  great  historian  of  Italian  literature, 
first  brought  them  to  the  light.  Till  that 
time  no  one  had  ever  written  any  account 
of  the  life  of  the  Alberto  Pio.  He  was 
the  son  of  Leonello,  Prince  of  Carpi,  a 
small  principality,  now  only  a  town  in  the 
present  Duchy  of  Modena.  His  mother 
was  the  sister  of  Pico  della  Mirandola, 
the  accomplished  friend  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Al- 
berto Pio,  and  his  brother  Leonello, 
should  divide  the  principality  with  Gi- 
berto  and  his  brothers,  the  descendants 
of  another  branch  of  the  same  family. 
This  division  of  authority,  especially 
when  the  state  to  be  governed  was  of 
small  dimensions,  caused,  as  may  easily 
be  imagined,  fierce  and  continual  dissen- 
sions, and  the  estates  of  the  Pio  family 
were  the  scene  of  perpetual  warfare.  As 
usual,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  ap- 
pealed to,  and,  as  usual,  no  good  result 
ensued.  The  neighbouring  Dukes  of 
Ferrara  also  strove  more  than  once  to 
appease  the  quarrel  in  Carpi.  But  the 
truces  were  always  of  short  duration,  un- 
til in  the  year  1500,  Giberto,  in  order  to 
revenge  himself  on  his  cousin  Alberto, 
sold  his  rights  over  the  principality  of 
Carpi  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  receiving 
in  exchange  a  few  towns  belonging  to  the 
dukedom. 

Thus  did  Ercole,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  first 
obtain  a  hold  over  the  principality  of 
Carpi,  and  his  successor,  Alfonso,  was 
not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  this  sem- 
blance of  a  right.  By  the  payment  of 
100,000  florins  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  he  obtained  from  him  in  1552  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  principality,  in  defiance 
of  a  former  decree  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, which  upheld  the  rights  of  Alberto 
Pio  and  anulled  the  cession  made  by 
Giberto  to  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara.  The 
Prince  of  Carpi,  when  thus  robbed  of  his 
dominions,  retired  to  the  Court  of  Fran- 
cis the  First,  and  found  his  best  consola- 
tion in  those  literary  pursuits  which  in 
his  brighter  days  he  had  so  liberally  pro- 
tected. 

Passing  by  the  further  political  vicissi- 
tudes of  Carpi  before  its  final  absorption 
into  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  have 
but  a  remote  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
this   paper,  we   will   now  look  upon  her 

•  Storia,  vol.  vii.  pp.  236,  283,  tt  seq. 


Prince  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  Our 
admiration  for  the  eminence  which  he  ob- 
tained, both  in  the  cultivated  use  of  his 
own  mind  and  in  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote it  in  others,  is  increased  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  perpetual  state  troubles 
by  which  he  was  harassed.  From  his  ear- 
liest years,  at  the  age  of  four,  he  was  the 
pupil  of  Aldo  Manuzio,*  and  for  nine 
years  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  tutor,  whereby  he  acquired 
a  permanent  taste  for  literature.  The 
gratitude  which  the  young  prince  felt  on 
this  account  to  Aldo,  lasted  through  life, 
and  showed  itself  on  every  occasion. 
Aldo,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  highest 
esteem  for  his  young  pupil,  and  paid  a 
striking  tribute  to  his  zeal  for  learning  in 
dedicating  to  him  the  first  volume  of  his 
magnificent  edition  of  Aristotle  of  1495, 
called  "  Editio  Princeps."f  In  this  dedi- 
cation, Manuzio  addresses  Alberto  Pio  as 
the  patron  of  all  learned  men,  his  own 
patron  more  especially  ;  adverts  to  his 
enthusiasm  for  collecting  Greek  books, 
thus  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
learned  uncle,  Pico  della  Mirandola  ;  and 
dwells. upon  the  fair  promise  of  his  early 
years,  so  admirably  spent  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own  mind  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  promote  the  revival  of  learning, 
since  he  had  for  many  years  been  inde- 
fatigable in  collecting  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  while  he  enter- 
tained with  a  princely  magnificence  the 
most  learned  men  he  could  find,  to  cor- 
rect and  explain  them.J 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  eulogium  of 
Federigo  Asolano,  who  also  dedicated  to 
the  Prince  of  Carpi  the  second  volume  of 
the  works  of  Galen.  But  Aldo  Manuzio 
was  more  especially  bound  to  express  his 
sense  of  obligation  to  Alberto  Pio,  for, 
together  with  his  uncle,  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola, this  prince  had  formed  a  design 
which  may  well  entitle  them  to  be  called 
the  "  Prince  Printers  of  Italy."  Their 
scheme  was  to  publish  an  entire  set  of 
new  and  correct  editions  of  Latin  and 
Greek  authors,  in  order  the  better  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  the  two  languages. 

The  greatest  printer  of  the  age,  Aldo 
Manuzio,  was  chosen  to  execute  their 
project,  which  Erasmus,  in  his  "  Prov- 
erbs," afterwards  printed  by  Aldo,  right- 
ly terms  one  of  princely  magnificence  : 
for  it  included  the  restoration  of  litera- 


*  Manni,  Vita  di  Aldo  Pio  Manuzio,  p.  9. 

t  This  edition  of  Aristotle  was  in  five  vols.,  the  first 
bearing  date  1495.  the  last  1498.  —  Hallam,  Lit.  of 
Europe,  vol.  i  pp.  224,  225. 

X  Tiraboschi,  vii.  p.  291. 
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ture  fast  falling  to  decay  ;  the  disinter- 
ment of  that  which  had  lain  concealed 
for  ages  ;  the  supply  of  what  was  defi- 
cient ;  the  correction,  by  careful  compar- 
ison, of  manuscripts  which  appeared  er- 
roneous.* 

For  this  purpose  Alberto  Pio,  although 
according  to  Rdnouard  he  was  then  only 
twelve  years  old,  and  his  uncle,  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  wished  to  set  up  a  magnificent 
printing-press  in  Carpi  for  Aldo  Manuzio, 
giving  him  absolute  possession  of  one  of 
his  castles  in  which  to  carry  on  the  work, 
and  even  as  a  further  mark  of  honour  in- 
vesting him  with  the  goverment  of  a  part 
of  his   territory.     An  Academy  of   Arts 
and  Sciences  was  to  be  included  in  the 
scheme,  in  order  that  these  might  flour- 
ish in   his  dominions,  and   Carpi  be  the 
centre  whence  the  Aldine  editions  should 
emanate.     Unhappily,  so  splendid  a  de- 
sign was  frustrated  by  the  political  dis- 
turbances  already  alluded  to,  and  Aldo 
had  to  betake  himself  to  Venice,  where 
he  set  up,  in   I488,t  his  famous  printing- 
press,  the  cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by  | 
the  two  princes,  Alberto  Pio  and   Pico 
della  Mirandola,  who  by  no  means  aban- 
doned that  part  of   the  project  because 
they  could  not  have  the  glory  of  executing  ' 
it  in   their  own  dominions.     On  the  con- 
trary, they  gave  large  sums  of  money  for 
this  purpose,  and  throughout  the  various  ; 
vicissitudes  of  the  life  of  Aldo  these  two 
princes,    despite     their     own     political  | 
troubles,  continued  to  befriend  him.     The  ' 
printing-press  thus  established  at  Venice 
had  a  marvellous  success.     Before  twenty  | 
years  elapsed  there  was  scarcely  a  Greek  i 
or  Latin  author  whose  works  had  not  is-' 
sued  from  it  in  one  of  those  beautiful  edi- 
tions now  so  rare  and  so  eagerly  coveted. 

The  full  merit  of  these  editions  can 
only  be  rightly  appreciated  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  manuscripts  from  which 
they  were  printed  were  often  imperfect, 
mutilated,  and  half  effaced  ;  the  copies  of 
the  same  author  not  always  agreeing  to- 
gether, and  demanding  as  much  patience, 
wisdom,  and  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the 
critic  as  manual  dexterity  on  the  part  of 
the  printer. 

Hitherto  books  had  been  usually  print- 
ed in  folio,  but  Manuzio  was  first  in- 
spired with  the  idea  of  publishing  them 
in  a  smaller  and  more  convenient  form. 

*  Maffei,  Storia  delta  Lett.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  242. 

t  Manni,  Vita  di  Aldo  Fio  Manuzio,  p.  12.  There 
have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  exact  date  of  this 
event,  but  Manni  founds  his  assertion  on  Aldo's  Preface 
to  Aristotle,  dated  1495,  in  which  Aldo  affirms  that  he 
has  been  seven  years  engaged  in  the  "difficult  and 
costly  undertaking  of  printing." 


In  order  to  compress  the  contents  of 
these  folios  into  the  8vo  size  which  he 
invented,  and  which  has  since  become  so 
common  a  form  of  volume,  he  caused  to 
be  engraved  that  peculiar  kind  of  type, 
which  for  a  long  time  bore  the  name  of 
the  "  Aldine  Type,"  and  which  we  now 
term  "  Italic." 

It  was  originally  copied  from  the  hand- 
writing of  Petrarch  in  the  manuscript  of 
the  "  Canzoniere,"  and  the  characters  to 
which  Aldo  owes  so  much  of  his  fame, 
and  which  may  justly  claim  our  admira- 
tion for  the  grace  and  taste  of  their  forms, 
are  supposed,  with  good  reason,  to  have 
been  cut  by  no  less  a  hand  than  that  of 
the  great  artist  Francesco  Raibolini,  or 
"  II  Francia." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  types  were  for  the  most  part 
engraved  by  either  goldsmiths,  coiners, 
or  engravers  of  some  kind  or  another, 
and  the  chief  masters  in  the  art  were  al- 
ways chosen  for  this  purpose.  It  is  well 
known  that  "  Francia"  was  unrivalled  in 
his  goldsmith  work  ;  that  the  nr.edals  and 
money  stamped  with  coins  of  his  engrav- 
ing were  equal  to  those  of  the  famous 
"  Caradosso "  of  Milan,  and  that  when 
employed  to  paint  the  Altar-piece  of  the 
Bentivoglio  Chapel,  he  signed  his  work 
"  Franciscus  Francia,  Aurifex,"  as  if  to 
denote  that  he  was  by  profession  a  gold- 
smith, and  not  an  artist.* 

The  first  time  that  this  type  was  em- 
ployed was  in  the  edition  of  Virgil  pub- 
lished by  Aldo  in  1501,  and  he  is  careful 
to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  the 
great  artist  in  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  — 

In  Grammatoglyptae  Laudem 
Qui  graiis  dedit  Aldus,  in  latinis 
Dat  nunc  Grammata  scalpta  dasdaleis 
Francisci  manibus  Bononiensis.t 

It  is  only  much  to  be  lamented  that 
Aldo  did  not  continue  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  this  acknowledgment.  Far 
from  doing  so,  he  obtained  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venice  a  monopoly  for  the 
use  of  these  types  during  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  three  successive  Popes  — 
Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X. — 
laboured  to  secure  Aldo  this  monopoly, 
while  it  was  forbidden  to  Francia  to  cut 

*  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica  delP  Italia,  vol.  v.  p.  20. 

t  R^nouard,  Annates  des  Aide,  vol.  i.  p.  165.  There 
has  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  Francisci  was 
the  same  person  as  the  famous  Francia,  but  Sir  Antonio 
Panizzi,  in  a  beautiful  little  treatise  (from  whence  this 
information  has  been  drawn)  entitled  "  Chi  era  Fran- 
cesco da  Bologna,"  and  privately  printed  in  1856, 
proves  this  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  readers. 
See  also  Blade,  Life  0/ Caxton^  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
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types  for  an)'  one  else,  and  to  all,  save  ^ 
Aldo,  was  their  use  forbidden.  In  all  the 
history  of  monopolies  and  privileges  one 
more  odious  than  this  could  hardly  be 
found.  Even  admitting,  as  it  is  com- 
monly urged,  that  Aldo  first  invented  the 
characters  to  which  he  gave  his  name, 
the  mere  fact  of  their  having  been  exe- 
cuted by  another  hand  ought  to  have  re- 
strained him  from  demanding,  and  the 
Government  from  according,  so  unjust 
and  so  exclusive  a  monopoly.  In  the 
rare  and  beautiful  edition  of  Petrarch 
which  Francia  published  at  Bologna, 
where  he  set  up  his  printing-press  after 
his  separation  from  Aldo,  is  to  be  found, 
on  the  title-page,  his^  lament  that  he  had 
lost  both  the  glory  and  the  profit  which 
he  would  have  derived  from  the  charac- 
ters cut  by  his  own  hand,  had  not  both 
fallen  to  the  share  of  Aldo  Manuzio. 
The  rival  printers  of  Soncino,  near  Cre- 
mona, who  first  printed  the  Hebrew  char- 
acters, and  who,  although  they  afterwards 
set  up  their  printing-presses  throughout 
Italy,  always  preserved  the  name  of  their 
native  town  till  it  became  a  family  name, 
declared  also,  without  hesitation,  that 
Aldo  had  usurped  from  Francesco  da  Bo- 
logna the  honour  of  the  invention  and  the 
design  of  the  running  characters.*  They 
further  added  that  no  one  was  to  be  com- 
pared with  Francia  for  skill  in  engraving, 
not  only  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  He- 
brew characters. 

It  must,  however,  also  in  fairness  be 
stated  that  R^nouard  does  his  best  to 
justify  Aldo  from  this  accusation,  by  as- 
serting that  the  inscription  in  the  Virgil 
is  an  all-sufficient  acknowledgment  of  the 
artist's  share  in  the  invention  of  the  run- 
ning characters.-f  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
would  still  seem  much  to  be  regretted 
that  even  the  semblance  of  so  great  a 
blot  should  rest  on  the  character  of  a  man 
who,  like  Aldo  Manuzio,  spent  his  whole 
Hfe  in  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  human  mind  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  Aldo  laboured 
to  place  once  more  before  mankind  those 
grand  productions  of  ancient  classical 
literature  which  had  so  long  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  obscurity.  If  he  discovered 
a  manuscript  which  had  not  yet  been 
printed,  he  never  ceased  in  his  efforts  till 
he  had  gained  possession  of  it,  regardless 
of  trouble  and  expense.  While  he  thus 
promoted   the   interests  of  learned  men, 

*  Familiarly  called  "caratteri  corsivi." 
t  A  nnales  des  A  Ide^  vol.  iii.  p.  22. 


they  in  return  gave  him  their  best  assist- 
ance. From  all  sides  contributions  of 
manuscripts  flowed  in,  some  for  sale,  and 
some  sent  gratuitously  as  gifts. 

From  1501  to  1505  the  Aldine  Press 
was  in  the  fullest  activity,  publishing  all 
the  principal  classical  and  Italian  au- 
thors in  that  smaller  form  of  which  the 
Virgil  of  1 501  had  been  the  first  sample. 
The  transition  from  the  cumbersome  and 
expensive  folios  to  these  cheap  and  port- 
able editions  was  so  great  a  step  in  the 
progress  of  printing,  that  it  appeared 
only  second  in  importance  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  art  itself. 

Nor  does  the  reputation  pf  Aldo  rest 
only  on  his  printing,  or  even  on  his 
editorial  labours,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
dissertations,  prefaces,  and  criticisms 
with  which  he  illustrated  the  books  which 
issued  from  the  press  ;  he  left  behind 
him  also  some  original  works,  chiefly  of 
an  instructive  kind,  of  considerable  merit. 
His  first  work  was  a  Latin  Grammar 
written  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  scho- 
lastic "Doctrinale"  of  "  Alexandri  da 
Villa  Dei,"  written  in  barbarous  and 
meaningless  rhymes,  which  had  been  the 
torment  of  his  youth.  This  was  followed 
by  a  Greek  Grammar,  a  Greek  and  Latin 
Dictionary,  and  other  works,  whose 
names  cannot  be  inserted  in  this  paper 
for  want  of  space. 

PART   II. 

Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  Aldo 
Manuzio  first  invented  the  Greek  types. 
This,  however,  Renouard  declares  to  be 
only  so  far  true  that  up  to  the  time  of 
Aldo,  whenever  a  Greek  passage  occurred 
in  a  book,  it  was  left  blank  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  pen,  because  few  of  the  printing 
establishments  were  furnished  with  Greek 
types.  But  Greek  books,  many  of  them 
of  importance,  were  known  to  be  printed 
before  that  time,  such  as  the  Grammar 
of  Lascaris  at  Milan  in  1476,  a  Homer 
at  Florence  in  1488,  and  others  besides. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Aldo  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  great 
improvement  in  the  existing  Greek  types, 
which  were  badly  shaped  and  rudely  cut, 
whereas  he  had  new  ones  formed  after 
the  pattern  of  the  best  manuscripts. 
Moreover,  Greek  books,  which  had  been 
printed  slowly  and  at  rare  intervals,  now 
issued  from  the  great  Venetian  Press 
with  astonishing  speed.  When  Aldo 
had  amply  furnished  himself  with  Greek 
and   Latin  types,*  his   next  step   was  to 

*  A  contemporar>'  writer  affirms  that  Aldo  had  silver 
types  cast  for  his  favourite  editions.     Another  declares 
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adopt  a  peculiar  device  whereby  his 
books  might  be  distinguished  all  over  the 
world.  He  chose  witli  singular  sagacity 
the  mark  of  the  Dolphia  and  Anchor 
well  known  to  all,  and  which,  adopted  by 
English  printers*  and  publishers,  is  still 
employed  to  adorn  many  of  the  choicest 
editions  of  our  books. 

The  Dolphin  was  chosen  because  of 
the  speed  with  which  the  fish  is  said 
almost  to  leap  through  the  waves,  while 
the  Anchor,  on  the  contrary,  represents 
stability  and  repose.  By  these  emblems 
Aldo  meant  to  imply  that,  in  order  to 
labour  to  any  purpose,  the  scheme  of 
work  must  be  carefully  and  maturely 
weighed,  and  then  executed  with  rapid- 
ity.f  It  is  said  that  two  Emperors,  Titus 
and  Domitian,  made  use  of  the  same  em- 
blem, and  that  Aldo  was  presented  by  a 
member  of  his  Academy  (II  Bembo),  with 
a  silver  medal  of  the  time  of  Titus,  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  Dolphin  and  An- 
chor. Although  he  had  for  some  time 
entertained  the  idea  of  employing  this 
device,  it  was  only  used  for  the  first  time 
in  1502,  for  a  small  8vo  Dante,  and  all 
the  books  which  subsequently  issued 
from  his  press  bear  this  celebrated  em- 
blem. As  might  have  been  expected, 
there  were  many  counterfeit  dolphins 
and  anchors  employed  by  printers,  who, 
disregarding  the  monopolies  granted  to 
Aldo,  sought  by  the  aid  of  this  stamp, 
and  by  imitating  his  types,  to  pass  off 
their  books  as  productions  of  the  cele- 
brated Aldine  Press.  Among  these  were 
the  Giunti  of  Florence,  of  whom  Frances- 
co d'Asola,  a  partner  and  relation  of  Aldo, 
bitterly  complains  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Titus  Livius  of  15 18.  He  discovered 
their  fraud  by  the  fact  of  the  dolphin's 
mouth  being  turned  to  the  left,  and  not 
to  the  right,  as  in  the  Aldine  stamp. 
Theodoric  Martens,  a  Belgian  printer, 
who  died  at  Alost,  in  1534  stamped  his 
editions  with  a  double  anchor  ;  to  which 

that  the  Pope  promised  Paolo  Manuzio  a  set  of  types 
in  the  same  precious  metal,  "  Argentei  typi ;  "  but  R^- 
nouard  casts  doubt  upon  this,  declaring  that  the  ex- 
pense of  casting  types  in  silver  would  have  been  too 
great.  Nor  would  they  have  been  sufficiently  durable. 
On  the  same  account,  he  refuses  to  believe  that  silver 
types  were  employed  to  print  a  Bible  at  Cambridge,  by 
Field,  in  1656. — Ann.  des  Aide,  iii.  85. 

*  As,  for  example,  William  Pickering,  of  London, 
with  the  inscription  "  Aldi  Discip.  Anglvs."  His  edi- 
tion of  the  British  Poets  is  in  the  small  8vo.  form 
which  Aldo  had  invented.  The  mark  which  he  adopted 
for  his  books  was  the  later  and  more  finished  impres- 
sion of  the  Dolphin  and  Anchor,  struck  in  the  time  of 
Paolo  Manuzio,  and  technically  termed  "L'Ancore 
grassa."  The  original  stamp  of  the  Aldine  Press,  as 
emplbyed  by  the  great  Aldo,  appears  in  the  books  of 
Mr.  Basil  Montagu  Pickering,  the  present  publisher. 

t  Anttales  des  Aide,  vol.  iii.  p.  97. 


Erasmus,  many  of  whose  works  he 
printed,  makes  allusion  in  his  epitaph 
upon  the  printer  :  — 

Here  I  lie,  Theodoric  of  Alost* 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  sacred  anchor  remains,  emblem  dearest  to 

my  youth. 
Be  Thou,  O  Christ,  I  pray,  my  sacred  anchor 

now.* 

The  dolphin  and  anchor  were  indeed 
more  or  less  imitated  by  many  printers 
of  this  century  at  Paris,  Basle,  Cologne, 
Rome,  Parma,  &c.  &c.  John  Crespin,  of 
Geneva,  placed  them  at  the  foot  of  a 
Greek  Testament,  with  the  initials  J.  C. 
and  the  following  lines  :  — 

Les  agites  en  mer,  Christ,  seule  anchre  sacree 
Asseure,  et  en  tout  temps  seule  sauve  et  recree. 

These  printers,  for  the  most  part,  adopted 
the  device  after  the  death  of  Aldo,  but 
during  his  lifetime  he  suffered  most 
annoyance  from  the  printers  at  Lyons, 
who  imitated  his  editions  without  scruple, 
and  even  copied  his  prefaces. 

These  frequent  piracies  at  last  com- 
pelled Manuzio  to  draw  up  a  formal  re- 
monstrance, in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
typographical  errors  and  general  incor- 
rectness of  the  fraudulent  editions.  But 
even  this  the  Lyonese  printers  turned  to 
account,  for  they  quickly  extracted  the 
erroneous  sheets,  which  they  replaced 
with  new  ones,  corrected  according  to 
Aldo's  remonstrance,  and  thus  their  fraud 
was  doubly  secured. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  Acad- 
emy, the  "  Aldi  Neacademia,"  formed 
by  Aldo  in  Venice  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  presiding  over  the  editions  of  the 
classics,  and  ensuring  their  excellence 
and  correctness.  All  the  learned  men 
of  Italy  of  that  time  esteemed  it  an 
honour  to  belong  to  this  Academy.f 
The  name  of  Erasmus  is  also  enrolled 
among  the  list  of  members.  His  "  Ada- 
gia,"  as  has  been  already  stated,  were 
printed  at  the  Aldine  Press,  and  Aldo 
announces,  in  the  preface,  that  he  had 
purposely  delayed  the  printing  of  many 
classical  editions  in  order  to  publish 
immediately  this  most  excellent  work, 
i  Erasmus,  on  the  other  hand,  observes,  in 
j  the  same  book,  that  "  If  some  tutelary 
:  deity  had  promoted  the  views  of  Aldo, 
the  learned  would  shortly  have  been  in 

*  "  Hie  Theodoricus  jaceo  prognatus  Alosto. 

Anchora  sacra  manet,  notae  gratissfma  pubi. 
Christe,  prccor,  nunc  sis  anchora  sacra  mihi." 
t  For  a  list  of  members  see   Renouard,   Ann,   des 
Aldey  vol.  iii.  pp.  36-38. 
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possession  not  only  of  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  but  even  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee,  insomuch  that  nothing 
could  have  been  wanting  in  this  respect 
to  their  wishes."  * 

It  is  sad,  however,  to  relate  that  this 
friendship  between  Aldo  and  Erasmus, 
which  had  been  founded  on  mutual 
esteem,  did  not  last.  It  was  even  ex- 
changed for  a  dislike  almost  approaching 
to  hatred,  and  difficult  to  account  for. 
Whereas  it  had  been  the  pride  of  Eras- 
mus to  assist  in  the  correction  of  the 
great  Venetian  Press,  he  afterwards  in- 
dignantly disclaimed  having  undertaken 
the  correction  of  any  but  his  own  works, 
and  is  careful  to  explain  that  he  never 
received  from  Aldo  the  wages  of  a  cor- 
rector of  the  press.  Some  affirm  that  the 
Italian  manner  of  living  appeared  to 
Erasmus  frugal  and  parsimonious  when 
compared  with  the  good  ch^er  of  Ger- 
many or  of  his  native  country,  and  that 
he  left  Venice  on  that  account.  But  a 
more  probable  solution  would  seem  to  be 
that  as  his  opinions  inclined  towards 
those  of  Luther  and  his  party,  they  be- 
came distasteful  to  Aldo,  who  had  every 
reason  to  attach  himself  to  the  cause  of 
the  Popes,  to  whom  he  owed  three  suc- 
cessive monopolies.  It  is  certain  that, 
after  the  quarrel,  whenever  Aldo  or  his 
successors  printed  a  book  for  Erasmus, 
they  inserted  the  contemptuous  designa- 
tion of  "  Transalpinus  quidam  homo  "  in 
the  title,  instead  of  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor, as  if  to  signify  his  complete  dis- 
grace at  the  Court  of  Rome.  Moreover, 
the  Prince  of  Carpi,  who  had  supplied 
the  funds  for  establishing  the  Aldine 
Press,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  views 
of  Erasmus,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
refute  them  in  a  work  of  much  erudition. 
When  Luther  first  began  to  declare  his 
opinions,  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
fastened  on  Erasmus  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age,  to  see  which  side 
he  would  embrace.  While  the  Luther- 
ans, in  spite  of  the  protestation  of  Eras- 
mus, declared  that  he  held  their  opinion, 
he  was  an  object  of  interest  to  two  parties 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  :  the  one  headed 
by  Leo  X.,  Clement  VIII.,  and  Cardinal 
Sadoleto,  who  tried  by  praise  and  flat- 
tery to  keep  him  within  the  pale  of  the 
faith  and  to  induce  him  to  lay  down  those 
opinions  which  led  him  to  be  suspected  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  thought 
it  their  duty  to  protest  openly  against 
him,  to  point  out  his  errors  and  mistakes, 

*  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X.,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 


in  order  that  others  might  not  make  ship- 
wreck of  their  faith  upon  the  same  rocks 
which  had  wrought  his  ruin.  Foremost 
among  these  was  Alberto  Pio,  Prince 
of  Carpi.  Erasmus,  to  whom  the  char- 
acter and  learning  of  this  Prince  were 
well  known,  and  who  had  besides  seen 
him  often  in  Venice,  remonstrated  with 
him  for  the  harshness  of  his  language,  to 
which  Alberto  replied  in  a  learned  trea- 
tise, dated  May  12,  1526,  pointing  out  to 
Erasmus  the  dangerous  nature  of  his 
opinions,  so  little  removed  from  those  of 
Luther,  at  the  same  time  praising  both 
his  genius  and  learning. 

Erasmus  defended  himself  against  this 
attack,  and  the  controversy  continued. 
Theology  had  always  been  the  favourite 
study  of  the  literary  prince  of  Carpi,  and 
he  now  undertook  an  elaborate  work,  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  scholasticism  of  the 
age,  eloquent  in  style,  and  full  of  erudi- 
tion, in  which  he  examines  and  com- 
pares the  works  of  Erasmus  and  of  Luther. 
This  work  he  printed  at  Paris,  where 
he  had  taken  refuge  after  the  sack  of 
Rome,  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  It 
was  in  the  press  \yhen  he  died  (1531),  and 
was  published  in  Paris  that  same  year.* 

These  few  fragments  are  all  that  can 
be  collected  of  the  history  of  a  prince 
who  has  perhaps,  literally,  the  most 
right  to  be  called  a  Prince  Printer  of 
Italy,  his  name  appearing  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  first  Venetian  Printer  on 
the  title-page  of  each  one  of  those  splen- 
did volumes  of  Venetian  typography  as 
they  issued  from  his  press.  His  tutor 
and  friend,  the  great  Manuzio,  whom  he 
had  been  the  means  of  so  largely  benefit- 
ing, and  who  in  return,  had  spent  his  whole 
life  in  executing  the  vast  literary  designs 
of  the  prince,  had  pre-deceased  him  by 
some  years.  Aldo  died  in  1515,  at  the 
age  of  66,  before  he  could  accomplish  his 
cherished  project  of  printing  a  Bible  in 
three  languages,  —  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin.  One  page  only  was  executed  of 
this  great  undertaking,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  characters  of  all  three  languages,  in 
each  of  which  Aldo  was  an  equally  good 
scholar,  is  sufficient  to  show  what  a  noble 
work  the  first  Polyglot  Bible  would  have 
been  had  he  lived  to  execute  his  design.f 

Aldo   was    by   his   own   especial   wish 

*  "Albert!  Pii  Carporum  Comitis  Illustrissimi  et 
Viri  longe  doctissimi  praster  praefationam  et  operis  con- 
clusionem,  tres  et  Viginti  libri  in  locos  lucubrationum 
varlarum  D.  Erasmi  Roterodami  Quos  censet  ab  eo 
recognoscendos  et  retraciandos."  —  Tir.  Storia,  vii. 
295. 

t  For  fac-sitnile  of  page  see  R^Qouard,  Anna/es, 
iii.  44. 
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buried  at  Carpi,  in  the  Church  of  San 
Paterniano. 

But  the  reputation  of  the  Aldine  Press, 
which  he  had  founded,  was  not  destined 
to  expire  with  him,  nor  was  the  patron- 
age of  the  princes  of  Italy  only  exer- 
cised in  Carpi. 

Paolo  iManuzio,  the  third  son  of  Aldo 
il  vecchio,  and  the  only  one  who  fol- 
lowed the  profession  which  his  father  had 
rendered  so  famous,  was  but  three  years 
old  at  the  death  of  Aldo.  The  work  of 
the  Aldine  Press  was  not,  however,  sus- 
pended on  that  account,  but,  still  bearing 
the  name  of  its  illustrious  founder,  was 
maintained  by  Andrea  Torresano  d'Asola, 
the  father-in-law  of  Aldo  il  vecchio,  with 
whom  he  had  entered  into  partnership  on 
marrying  his  daughter,  and  who  had  as- 
sisted him  in  his  pecuniary  difficulties. 
Andrea  was  himself  an  adept  in  the  art 
of  printing,  and,  some  years  previous  to 
his  entering  into  this  partnership,  had 
purchased  the  printing  establishment  of 
Nicholas  Jenson,  another  Venetian  print- 
er of  some  reputation,  which  thus  became 
incorporated  into  the  Aldine  Printing 
House.  The  operations  of  this  great 
firm  were  thereby  still  further  extended, 
and  were  carried  on  by  Andrea  d'Asola 
and  his  two  sons,  Francesco  and  Fe- 
derigo,  during  the  minority  of  Paolo 
Manuzio. 

The  books  printed  during  this  period 
are  marked 

In-aedibus  Aldi  et  Andreae  soceri. 

The  stamp  of  the  Press  was  preserved 
unchanged,  with  the  addition  of  the  pe- 
culiar mark  of  the  Torresani  —  a  tower 
with  the  letters  A.  T.  —  till  the  death  of 
Andrea  in  1529,  when  the  establishment 
ceased  to  work  for  a  few  years. 

It  was  re-opened  in  1533,  by  the  young 
Paolo  Manuzio,  who,  although  only 
twenty-one,  inspired  confidence  both  by 
his  name  and  the  diligence  with  which  he 
had  applied  himself  to  his  studies.  In 
1540  the  partnership  with  his  uncles,  the 
Torresani,  was  dissolved.  They  went  to 
Paris,  where  they  set  up,  a  few  years 
later,  a  printing  establishment,  while 
Paolo,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
his  father's  learned  friends,  conducted 
the  Aldine  firm  at  Venice.  The  books 
which  now  issued  from  this  press  bore 
either  the  inscription  "  Apud  Aldi  Filios  " 
or  "  In  aedibus  Pauli  Manutii."  A  new 
and  more  careful  stamp  of  the  dolphin 
and  anchor  was  struck,  which  is  termed 
by  Italian  booksellers"  L'Ancoragrassa," 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  of    Aldo  il 


vecchio.  In  1546  the  stamp  underwent  a 
still  greater  change,  the  anchor  having, 
to  use  an  heraldic  term,  two  cherubs  for 
"supporters "  on  either  side,  and  the 
words  "Aldi  Filii  "  substituted  for  the 
single  name,  which,  divided  in  two, 
"  Al-Dvs,"  was  formerly  placed  on  either 
side  the  anchor.* 
.  In  the  year  1571,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.  conferred  upon  Paolo  a  patent 
of  nobility,  with  the  right  to  add  the  Ea- 
gle of  the  Empire  to  his  coat  of  arms, 
which  was  the  same  as  the  mark  of  his 
press.  But  Paolo  died  before  he  could 
make  use  of  this  new  device,  and  the 
only  books  which  bear  it  were  printed 
after  his  death  by  his  son. 

Paolo  Manuzio,  being  now  sole  propri- 
etor of  the  firm,  applied  himself  diligently 
to  follow  his  father's  footsteps,  and  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  literary  and  typo- 
graphical labours.  The  editions  which 
he  issued  from  his  press  were  universally 
famed  for  their  beauty  and  correctness, 
and  for  the  erudition  of  their  notes  and 
prefaces.  His  edition  of  Cicero  of  1540 
was  considered  the  best  and  most  impor- 
tant of  any  classical  author  yet  pub- 
lished.f  The  "Aldi  Neacademia,"  which 
his  father  had  founded,  and  which  had 
existed  but  a  few  years,  was  replaced  in 
Paolo's  time  by  a  great  "  Accademia 
Veneziana,"  also  called  "  Delia  Fama," 
from  its  emblem  —  a  representation  of 
Fame  with  the  motto  :  "  lo  volo  al  ciel 
per  riposarmi  in  Dio."  It  was  founded 
in  1556  at  the  cost  of  Federigo  Badoaro, 
a  Venetian  senator,  and  about  a  hundred 
of  the  most  distinguished  literary  and 
scientific  men  of  Italy  belonged  to  it, 
with  Bernardo  Tasso,  father  of  the  poet, 
as  president.  It  was  intended  for  the 
general  encouragement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  with  the  special  objects  of  cor- 
recting the  numerous  mistakes  of  the  old 
books  on  philosophy  and  theology,  add- 
ing annotations  and  dissertations,  and 
translating  them  into  various  languages. 
The  printing  was  entrusted  to  the  Aldine 
firm,  and  Paolo  Manuzio  was  chosen  as 
corrector  of  the  press.  He  was,  besides, 
appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  eloquence  in 
the  Academy.  In  a  short  time  many 
books  were  issued,  which,  for  the  beauty 
of  their  type,  the  quality  of  their  paper, 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  corrections,  ob- 
tained a  great  reputation  for  this  Academy. 
But,  unhappily,  the  brilliant  expectations 
to  which  this  institution  had  given  rise, 

*  For  these  various  forms,  see  R^nouard,  AnnalcSt 
iii.  gS'ioi. 
'     t  Hallam,  Lit.  0/ Euro^e^  vol.  i.  p.  325. 
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were  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  its  founder,  and  the  "Acca- 
demia  della  Fama  "  was  as  short-lived  as 
the  "Aldi  Neacademia"  had  been.  It 
struggled  on  for  a  few  months  after  this 
catastrophe,  until  its  complete  collapse, 
after  an  existence  of  but  four  years,  and 
thirty  years  went  by  before  another  Ve- 
netian Academy  could  be  established.     • 

Still,  the  manner  in  which  Paolo  Manu- 
zio,  during  his  brief  connection  with  this 
institution,  had  discharged  his  functions, 
won  for  him  a  great  reputation,  so  that 
when  after  its  collapse  he  travelled 
through  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  fine  libraries  which  it  was  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  princes  to  collect,  it  was 
the  endeavour  of  each  and  all  to  retain 
him  in  their  principalit3%  The  Senate  of 
Bologna  offered  him  a  large  sum  to  carry 
on  his  printing  in  their  city,  and  the  Car- 
dinal Ippolito  d'Este  tried  in  the  same 
way  to  retain  him  in  Ferrara,  but  the  hon- 
our of  an  Aldine  establishment  was  re- 
served for  the  Imperial  city.  In  the  year 
1539,  t^^^  Cardinal  Marcello  Cervini  and 
Alessandro  Farnese  had  formed  the  de- 
sign of  setting  up  a  printing-press  in 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Vatican.  Antonio 
Blado  Asolano,  the  printer  selected  to 
execute  the  design,  previous  to  going  to 
Rome,  went  to  Venice  to  implore  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Aldine  Press  in  the  prep- 
aration of  types,  paper  and  other  requi- 
sites for  the  undertaking.  The  Venetian 
firm  gladly  lent  their  powerful  assistance, 
and  beautiful  editions  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  soon  issued  from  the  Blado 
Press,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  was 
a  Homer  with  the  commentaries  of  Eus- 
tathius,  published  in  1542. 

But  it  was  the  age  of  Luther,  and  the 
presses  of  the  Holy  See  were  required  for 
other  purposes  than  that  of  reproducing 
ancient  classical  authors.  Pius  IV. 
therefore  summoned  no  less  a  person 
than  the  great  Venetian  printer  to  estab- 
lish a  branch  of  the  Aldine  Press  at  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  works  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  in  order  to  oppose 
some  barrier  to  the  flood  of  new  opinions 
which  was  rapidly  overspreading  the 
world.  At  the  cost  of  Pius  IV.,  who,  be- 
sides an  annual  salary  of  five  hundred 
scudi,  paid  in  advance  the  whole  expense 
of  the  transfer  of  himself  and  family,  II 
Manuzio  opened  his  printing-house  in  the 
Campidoglio,  the  very  palace  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  and  the  books  printed  there ; 


bear  the  stamp  of  "  Apud  ,  Paulum   Ma- 
nutium  in  tcdibus  Populi  Romani,  1561." 

It  would  seem  as  if  so  classical  a  resi- 
dence and  so  important  an  employment 
must  have  fixed  Paolo  Manuzio  for  ever 
in  Rome.  But  nevertheless,  from  various 
reasons  (and  no  satisfactory  one  has  yet 
been  discovered),  either  because  his 
gains  were  not  in  proportion  to  his  la- 
bours, or  because  the  climate  was  not 
suited  to  his  health,  after  the  lapse  of 
nine  years  he  left  Rome  and  returned  to 
Venice. 

Yet  he  was  never  able,  after  his  sojourn 
in  Rome,  to  settle  again.  He  went  both 
to  Genoa  and  Milan,  and  in  1573  once 
more  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing a  daughter  whom  he  had  left  in  a  con- 
vent there.  Gregory  XIII.  then  occupied 
the  papal  chair,  but  like  his  predecessor, 
he  knew  too  well  th^  value  of  a  man  of  so 
great  a  literary  reputation  as  Paolo  to  let 
him  escape  out  of  his  hands.  Gregory 
offered  him  an  annual  stipend,  with  en- 
tire liberty  to  attend  to  his  ovva  pursuits, 
if  he  would  once  more  conduct  the  Al- 
dine Press  at  Rome.  Paolo  agreed,  but 
his  second  sojourn  in  Rome  was  shorter 
even  than  the  first  ;  not,  however,  this 
time  from  any  inconstancy  on  his  part, 
but  because  death  overtook  him  early  in 
the  following  year  (1574).  Although  Paolo 
Manuzio  was  inferior  to  his  father,  in  that 
he  only  maintained  what  Aldo  had  cre- 
ated, he  was  equal  to  him  as  a  printer 
and  editor.  Some  writers  say  that  his 
taste  as  a  critic  was  not  so  faultless  as 
that  of  Aldo  il  vecchio,  but  his  works 
place  him  among  the  most  polished  writ- 
ers, both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  of  his  age. 
His  most  famous  Latin  treatises  are  the 
two  upon  the  Roman  Laws  and  Polity.* 
In  his  letters  Manuzio  carefully  copied 
the  style  of  Cicero,  whose  letters  he  also 
commented  on.  The  literary  men  of  his 
time  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  Manu- 
zio owed  most  to  Cicero  or  Cicero  to 
Manuzio.  But  while  Hallam  places  him 
among  those  writers  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  who  were  conspic- 
uous for  their  purity  of  style,-  he  blames 
him  for  too  close  an  imitation  of  Cicero, 
which  causes  the  reader  soon  to  weary  of 
his  writings,  however  correct  and  pol- 
ished they  maybe.  Paolo  Alanuzio  also 
wrote  and  published  various  small  trea- 
tises   in    elegant  and   beautiful    Italian. 

*  "De  Legibus  Romanorum,"  and  "De  Civitate." 
—  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe ^  i.  523. 
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He  made  a  careful  study  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities, and  was  the  first  to  discover  on 
an  ancient  marble  the  Roman  Calendar, 
which  he  published  in  1555,  with  an  ex- 
planation, and  a  short  treatise  on  the  an- 
cient manner  of  counting  the  days. 
Like  all  eminent  men  he  had  his  detract- 
ors, such  as  Gabriello  Barri,  who  accused 
him  of  being  a  plagiarist,  but  the  accusa- 
tion was  entirely  without  foundation.* 

At  the  same  time  Tiraboschi  blames 
Paolo  for  his  discontent,  and  for  his  re- 
peated complaints  of  the  indifference 
shown  by  the  princes  of  his  time  to  the 
progress  of  literature.  The  short  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Manuzio  just  given  is  sufficient 
to  prove  the  injustice  of  these  complaints, 
and  Tiraboschi  shows  that  at  the  time 
when  they  were  made  (1595)  there  was 
not  a  province  in  Italy  without  a  prince 
whose  pride  and  glory  it  was  to  cherish 
and  protect  literature  and  learning,  and 
who  has  not  left  behind  him  the  recol- 
lection of  his  munificent  protection  of 
science  and  art.  But  Manuzio  was  often 
hindered  in  his  great  labours  by  ill-health 
and  weakness  of  eyes  ;  and  this  may 
perhaps  account  for  that  peerish  and 
querulous  disposition  which  led  him  to 
find  fault  with  the  times  in  which  he 
lived. 

He  left  four  children,  but  only  one  son 
—  called  Aldo,  after  his  illustrious  grand- 
father—  was  destined  to  maintain  the 
family  reputation. 

Aldo  "  il  giovane,"  so  called  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  founder  of  the  fam- 
ily, seemed  destined  to  fulfil  the  brilliant 
expectations  suggested  by  his  name,  by 
publishing,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  a  small 
collection  of  choice  Latin  and  Italian 
authors,  together  with  a  treatise  upon  the 
two  languages ;  f  and  this  was  followed 
in  three  years'  time,  by  a  more  learned 
and  more  considerable  treatise  upon 
Latin  orthography. J 

That  his  father  must  largely  have  as- 
sisted him  in  these  two  works  can  admit 
of  little  doubt;  indeed,  Rdnouard§  sug- 
gests that  it  was  probably  the  work  of 
Paolo  himself  with  some  few  contribu- 
tions from  his  son,  and  that  the  father 
published  the  book  in  the  name  of  Aldo 
in  order  to  give  him  a  brilliant  start  on 
his  literary  career. 

His  after  reputation  did  not  at  any  rate 
keep  pace  with   so  remarkable   a  begin- 


*  See  Tiraboschi,  vii.  2x1. 

t  Eleganze  insieme  con  la  copia  della  lingua  Toscana 
e  Roinana,  scelte  da  Aldo  Manuzio,  1558. 
t  Orthographias  Ratio  ab  Aldo  Manuzio. 
§  Aufi  des  Aide,  vol.  iii.  p.  176. 


ning,  and  the  success  which  he  did 
achieve  was  due  more  to  his  name  than 
to  his  individual  efforts.  He  profited  by 
his  residence  at  Rome  during  his  father's 
lifetime  to  augment  his  collection  of  an- 
cient inscriptions,  by  studying  the  monu- 
ments themselves  instead  of  the  accounts 
of  them  in  books.  He  was  thus  able  con- 
sfderably  to  improve  his  work  on  Latin 
orthography,  of  which  he  published  a 
new  edition  in  1566,  This  work,  the 
fruit  of  great  research,  is  even  now  con- 
sulted by  those  who  wish  to  write  or  re- 
print Latin  books.* 

Paolo  Manuzio  entrusted  his  son  with 
the  management  of  the  Aldine  Press  at 
Venice,  himself  conducting  the  branch 
which  he  had  transferred  to  Rome. 

The  Venetian  Press,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Aldo  il  giovane,  did  not  so 
much  produce  new  works  as  reprints  of 
those  editions  on  which  its  reputation 
was  already  founded.  From  1540  to 
1575  it  was  chiefly  occupied  upon  the 
works  of  Cicero  ;  and  the  most  celebrat- 
ed work  of  Aldo  il  giovane  was  his  com- 
mentary upon  the  works  of  this  author, 
in  ten  volumes.  Five  of  these  it  must, 
however,  be  stated,  were  the  work  of 
Paolo,  and  only  the  latter  five  were  added 
by  his  son. 

In  1572  the  young  Aldo  married  Fran- 
cesca  Lucrezia,  a  daughter  of  a  branch  of 
that  same  Giunti  family  of  printers  who 
had  been  the  early  rivals  of  the  Aldine 
Press.  His  career  at  Venice  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  distinguished,  al- 
though, perhaps  more  as  a  tribute  to  his 
name  than  his  merits,  he  was  made  Sec- 
retary to  the  Venetian  Senate,  and  other 
marks  of  distinction  were  conferred  upon 
him.  Yet  he  was  not  loyal  to  a  city 
which  had  honoured  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily, or  to  an  institution  which  had  immor- 
talized his  name.  In  the  hope  of  greater 
gains  and  a  more  extended  reputation,  he 
accepted  the  post  of  Professor  of  Latin 
Eloquence  at  Bologna,  in  the  room  of  the 
learned  Sigonius  ;  and  he  left  Venice 
(1585)  never  to  return,  having  previously 
made  over  the  famous  press  which  bore 
his  name  to  Niccolo  Manassi. 

Aldo  il  giovane  had  a  full  share  of  that 
princely  favour  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  enjoyed.  His  Life  of 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  procured  him  the  fa- 
vour of  Francesco,  his  descendant,  the 
then  reigning  duke,  who  placed  him  in 
the  chair  of  belles  lettres  at  Pisa,  through 
which  he  became  a  member  of  the   Flor- 

*  Anttales  des  Aide,  vol.  iii.  p.  178. 
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entine  Academy.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  offered  a  similar  position  at  Rome, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  famous  Latin 
scholar  Muretus.  This  he  at  first  re- 
fused, but  it  was  kept  open  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  one  day  accept  it,  which  at 
last  he  determined  to  do.  Yielding  to 
the  entreaties  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  he 
transferred  himself  and  his  vast  library 
—  the  result  of  the  united  labours  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  —  to  Rome  in  the 
year  1588.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the 
Professor's  chair  during  the  lifetime  of 
this  Pope,  and  at  his  death  in  1590,  his 
successor,  Clement  VIII.,  gave  Aldo,  in 
addition  to  this  post  of  honour,  the  more 
lucrative  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  Vatican  Printing  Press.  This  re- 
sponsible office  he  only  held  during  five 
years,  dying  —  it  is  commonly  supposed, 
of  a  surfeit  —  in  1597.  Such  was  the  un- 
satisfactory end  of  an  unsatisfactory  life, 
which  by  no  means  fulfilled  the  brilliant 
promise  of  its  early  years.  Dazzled  by 
the  glory  of  a  premature  reputation,  Aldo 
neglected  the  profession  which  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  raised  to  so  much 
honour ;  and  instead  of  being,  like  them, 
the  first  printer  of  his  age,  filled  an  in- 
ferior place  among  literary  men.  It 
would  seem  also  that  he  possessed  more 
learning  than  taste  in  employing  his 
knowledge,  and  that,  while  gifted  with  a 
retentive  memory,  he  was  by  no  means 
in  other  respects  a  genius.  His  works 
are  those  of  a  learned  man,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  his  subjects,  but  written  in  a  dry, 
repulsive  style.  One  of  those  supposed 
to  be  the  most  interesting  is  the  "  Life 
of  Castruccio  Castracani,"  the  usurper 
who  became  Lord  of  Lucca.  The  life  of 
this  singular  individual  had  already  been 
written  by  Macchiavelli  in  Italian,  and 
by  Tegrimi  in  Latin;  but  Aldo,  dissatis- 
fied with  both  these  biographies,  made  a 
journey  to  Lucca  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting the  public  archives  and  family 
documents.  With  their  assistance  he 
published  at  Rome  a  new  life  of  this  ex- 
traordinary soldier  of  fortune,  entitled, 
"  Le  Attioni  di  Castruccio  Castracani 
degli  Antelminelli,  Signore  di  Lucca."  It 
is  praised  by  De  Thou,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion was  published  at  Pisa  as  lately  as 
1820. 

Aldo  il  giovane  left  no  surviving  chil- 
dren, and  with  him  the  family  became  ex- 
tinct;  while  the  Press  which  will  for- 
ever bear  their  name,  passed  into  other 
hands.  He  died,  moreover,  without  a 
will,  and  the  splendid  library  of  80,000 
volumes,  which  it.  had  taken  three  gen- 


erations to  collect,  was  divided  among 
his  creditors.  Angelo  Rocca  wrote  an 
epitaph  upon  the  three  Manuzii,  in  which, 
however,  he  shows  an  undue  partiality 
for  Aldo  il  giovane.* 

The  annals  of  the  Aldine  Family  have 
been  given  the  place  of  prominence  in 
this  paper,  and  pursued  as  closely  as  its 
brief  limit  will  allow,  because  they  illus- 
trate not  only  the  progress  and  perfect- 
ing of  the  typographical  art  in  Italy  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
but  also  the  princely  favour  and  patron- 
age to  which  that  art  was  in  its  in- 
fancy so  much  indebted.  The  circum- 
stancies  also  in  which  the  Manuzii  were 
placed,  and  the  nature  of  their  labours, 
give  their  history  an  interest  which  does 
not  perhaps  belong  to  that  of  any  other 
printer.  Nor  are  similar  circumstances 
likely  to  occur  again.  Never  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  Aldo  il  vecchio,  will  it  fall  to 
the  lot  of  any  printer  to  exhume  and  res- 
cue from  destruction  the  ancient  clas- 
sics ;  nor  will  it  again  be  the  privilege  of 
any  prince  to  lend  his  countenance  and 
supply  the  funds  requisite  for  so  arduous 
and  so  glorious  a  task. 

"  Reddo  Diem  "  is  the  apt  motto  placed 
by  Manni  on  the  title-page  of  his  life  of 
Aldo  Pio  Manuzio,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  the  Venetian  printer 
deserves  most  the  gratitude  of  posterity 
for  the  light  of  knowledge  which  his  dis- 
coveries shed  upon  the  world,  or  for  the 
preservation  of  that  knowledge  by  an  art 
which  he  brought  to  perfection  and  which 
seems  to  render  a  future  dark  era  impos- 
sible. But  although  these  two  achieve- 
ments may  fairly  give  him  the  claim  to 
be^considered  the  chief  printer  of  Italy, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  point  of  time 
others  had  preceded  him.  It  is  common- 
ly supposed  that  the  first  Italian  press 
was  set  up  by  two  Germans,  Sweinheim 
and  Pannartz,  in  the  monastery  of  Subi- 
aco,  then  inhabited  by  German  monks  in 
the  Roman  Campagna.  They  first  printed 
the  works  of  Donatus,  followed  by  those 
of  Lactantius  and  the  "  De  Civitate  Dei  " 
of  St.  Augustine. 

From  Subiaco  the  monastery  was  trans- 
ferred to  Rome,  where  it  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Popes,  Paul  II.  and  Six- 
tus v.,  who  conferred  the  Episcopate  of 
Aleria,   in  Corsica,  on   the    corrector   of 

*  *'  Aldus  Manutius  senior,  moritura  Latlna 
Grsecaque  restituit  mortua  ferme  typis. 
Paulus  restituit  calaino  monumenta  Quiritum 
Utque  alter  Cicero  scripta  diserta  dedit. 
Aldus  dum  juvenis  miratur  avumque  patremque 
Filius  atque  nepos,  est  avus  atque  Pater." 

R^nouard,  Anu.  des  Aide,  vol.  iii.  p.  208. 
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their  press,  Giannandrea  dei  Bussi,  a  man 
of  great  learning,  but  at  that  time  in  the 
very  depths  of  poverty.  Another  bishop, 
Giannantonio  Campano,  bishop  of  Ter- 
ramo,  corrected  the  proofs  of  a  rival 
printing-house,  that  of  Udalrico  Gallo  at 
Rome.* 

Before  the  time  of  Aldo,  Venice  had 
her  printing-presses,  one  set  up  in  1469 
by  Giovanni  da  Spira  and  Vendelino 
his  brother,  another  that  of  Niccolo  Jen- 
son,  which,  as  has  been  already  seen, 
was  purchased  by  Andrea  d'Asola,  the 
father-in-law  of  Aldo. 

In  this  same  year  books  were  also 
printed  in  Milan,  which  may  boast  of  hav- 
ing printed  the  first  Greek  book,  the 
Grammar  of  Lascaris,  of  Constantinople, 
in  1476,  by  Dionigi  da  Paravisino. 

Florence  was  celebrated  for  the  family 
of  the  Giunti,  who  attained  a  great  repu- 
tation in  their  own  city,  and  also  estab- 
lished branches  of  their  firm  at  Venice 
and  Lyons.  Luc-Antonio  Giunta  and 
Filippo  his  brother  were  the  first  printers 
in  this  family,  and  like  the  Manuzii,  of 
whom  they  were  often  the  not  very  scru- 
pulous rivals,  they  published  a  great 
number  of  editions  of  the  classics.  Of 
these,  the  most  celebrated  was  an  edition 
of  Plutarch's  Lives  in  Greek,  first  pub- 
lished in  that  language  by  Filippo  Gi- 
unta ;  while  Bernardo,  his  son,  published 
the  celebrated  edition  of  Boccaccio's 
"  Decamerone."  f  The  Giunti  maintained 
their  printing  reputation  through  several 
generations,  and  their  rivalries  with  the 
Aldine  firm  were  finally  extinguished  by 
the  marriage  of  the  grand-daughter  of 
Luc-Antonio  Giunta  with  the  grandson 
of  Aldo  il  vecchio,  in  1572.  The  family 
did  not  become  extinct  till  the  middle  of 
the  next  century. 

The  art  of  printing  spread  in  Italy  with 
surprising  rapidity,  not  only  in  the  large 
cities,  among  which  it  was  soon  the  ex- 
ception to  find  one  without  a  press,  but 
also  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  even  vil- 
lages. Books  were  printed  in  St.  Orso, 
near  Vincenza  ;  Polliano,  near  Verona  ; 
Pieve  di  Sacco,  Nonantola,  and  Scandi- 
ano,  in  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Reg- 
gio  ;  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  if 
Italy  did  not  invent  the  art,  she  did  her 
utmost  to  propagate  it  with  rapidity. 

Moreover,  the  influence  of  printing 
was  not  confined  to  the  field,  however 
vast  and  fruitful,  of  classical  learning. 
It  also  penetrated  into  the  wide  and  com- 

*  Tiraboschi,  Storia^  vi.  162,  i66,  168. 
t  Renouard,  AnnaleSt  iii.  341. 


paratively  untried  area  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture, and  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  study  of  the  Eastern 
tongues,  which,  although  necessary  to 
the  better  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, had  been  for  a  long  time  neglected. 
The  first  Hebrew  book  ever  printed  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Pentateuch, 
printed  at  Bologna  in  1482,  prior  even  to 
those  issued  by  the  famous  Hebrew  press 
at  Soncino,  already  alluded  to,  which  was 
established  in  1484.  In  the  next  century 
the  Hebrew  language  was  studied  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  controversial  pur- 
poses, on  the  one  side  by  the  German 
Protestants,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
champions  of  the  Roman  faith.  It  was 
the  favourite  language  of  the  great  Bel- 
larmine,  himself  a  considerable  Hebrew 
scholar. 

The  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  closely  related 
to  Hebrew,  were  studied  for  the  same 
theological  purposes,  also  the  Arabic,  by 
far  the  most  fertile  in  books.  The  first 
Arabic  press  was  set  up  at  Fano  by  the 
Venetian  Giorgio,  at  the  cost  of  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.  It  was  the  first  press  with  Ori- 
ental types  established  in  Europe,  and 
although  no  book  was  issued  from  it  dur- 
ing the  life-time  of  that  Pope,  one  year 
after  his  death  (in  15 16)  there  appeared 
the  first  attempts  at  a  polyglot  Bible  in  a 
Psalter  printed  in  four  languages,  He- 
brew, Greek,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  of 
which  a  Dominican,  Agostino  Giustiniani, 
was  the  editor.* 

This  instance  of  good-will,  which  in 
the  midst  of  his  devouring  ambition 
Pope  Julius  II.  manifested  to  literature 
and  art,  would  have  been  more  highly 
esteemed,  had  not  his  immediate  succes- 
sor, Leo  X.,  the  worthy  son  of  II  Mag- 
nifico,  opened  another  Augustan  age  for 
literature  and  learning  in  Italy.  And  yet 
an  eminent  literary  historian  observes, 
"that  although  these  times  are  generally 
distinguished  as  the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth, 
I  cannot  perceive  why  the  Italians  have 
agreed  to  restrict  to  the  Court  of  this 
Pontiff  that  literary  glory  which  was  com- 
mon to  all  Italy.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  detract  a  single  particle  from  the 
praises  due  to  Leo  X.  for  the  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture. I  shall  only  remark  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Italian  princes  of  this  pe- 
riod might  with  equal  right  pretend  to 
the  same  honour;  so  that  there  is  no 
particular  reason  for  conferring  on  Leo 

*  Gingu^ndi  vol,  vii.  p.  239. 
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the  superiority  over  all  the  rest,"  *  Still, 
the  patronage  of  the  Holy  See,  which  was 
accorded  to  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
printing  in  Italy,  was  exercised  with  a 
continual  munificence  worthy  of  especial 
consideration.  The  Popes  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  protecting  and  furthering  the 
progress  of  an  art  whose  manifold  im- 
portance to  the  Holy  See  became  daily 
more  apparent. 

Leo  X.  has  been  blamed,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  for  cultivating  the  classics  to 
the  neglect  of  sacred  literature.  The  two 
opposite  historians  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  (Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  and  Pallavicino) 
seem  to  agree  upon  this  point.f 

A  further  witness  to  the  devotion  of 
this  Pope  to  classical  study  and  litera- 
ture, appears  in  his  edition  of  the  first 
five  books  of  Tacitus,  purchased  for  five 
hundred  "scudi  "  from  the  Abbey  of  Cor- 
vey,  in  Westphalia,  and  printed  and  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  a  new  and  costly  edi- 
tion at  his  own  private  expense,  with  the 
monopoly  secured  for  ten  years  under 
pain  of  excommunication.  The  edition 
of  Plato  dedicated  to  him  by  Aldo  Manu- 
zio  was  also  secured  to  the  Venetian 
printer  in  a  similar  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  instances  may  be 
urged  of  the  encouragement  afforded  by 
him  to  many  learned  men  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
writings.  On  being  informed  that  Pa- 
gnini,  a  learned  ecclesiastic  then  in  Rome, 
had  undertaken  to  translate  the  Bible 
from  the  original  Hebrew,  Leo  requested 
to  be  allowed  the  inspection  of  this  work. 
He  also  ordered  that  the  whole  should 
be  transcribed  at  his  own  expense,  and 
gave  directions  that  it  should  be  immedi- 
ately printed.:]:  Tesco  Ambrogio  of  Pa- 
via,  who  is  said  to  have  understood  no 
less  than  eighteen  different  languages, 
was  employed  by  this  Pope  to  translate 
Mhe  liturgy  of  the  Eastern  clergy  from  the 
Chaldee  into  Latin,  and  was  also  appoint- 
ed by  him  to  a  chair  at  the  University  of 
Bologna,  where  he  delivered  instruction 
in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages. 
Moreover,  the  great  Cardinal  Ximenes 
dedicated  his  Complutensian  Pol3^glot 
Bible  to  Leo,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  encouragement  which  he  had  afforded 
to  Oriental  learning.  Leo  the  Tenth  died 
in  1582.  It  was  during  the  brief  Pontifi- 
cate of  his  immediate  successors,  nine  of 

*  Roscoe's  Leo  the  Tenth  (from  Andres,  DeW  ori- 
gine  d'ogiti  Letteratnra),  i.  380. 

t  See  their  judgments  —  Sarpi,  Storia,  i.  n,  12; 
Pallavicino,  Cone,  di  Trento,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  51. 

%  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X.^  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 


whom  filled  the  Papal  chair  in  an  interval 
of  sixty-three  years,  that  the  Manuzii 
(Paolo  and  his  son  Aldo)  were  summoned 
to  establish  a  branch  of  their  printing 
press  in  Rome. 

It  was  the  glory  of  Sixtus  V.,  elected 
Pope  in  1585,  to  securely  establish  the 
Vatican  printing-press.  This  press  was 
principally  intended  for  early  Chirstian 
literature,  and  the  dedication  to  him  of 
the  works  of  Gregory  the  Great,  by  Pie- 
tro  da  Tossignano,  sets  forth  that  infinite 
praise  is  due  to  Sixtus  V.,  both  for  the 
idea  and  the  execution  of  so  magnificent 
a  scheme  as  the  publication  of  the  Holy 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  whereby  a  great 
and  solid  advantage  is  obtained  for  the 
Catholic  Faith.  The  splendid  editions  of 
the  Vulgate  and  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
many  other  works  of  great  value,  were  the 
fruit  of  this  last  scheme  of  Sixtus  V. 

After  the  death  of  Aldo  il  giovane,  the 
regulation  of  this  press,  which  had  been 
placed  under  his  charge  by  Clement  VIII., 
and  upon  which  forty  thousand  scudi  had 
been  already  expended,  was  confided  to 
Domenico  13orso.  This  expense  does 
not  appear  so  extraordinary  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  this  press  was  furnished 
not  only  with  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also 
with  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  charac- 
ters, with  paper  of  great  value,  and  every 
other  requisite  for  the  perfection  of  this 
art.  Above  all,  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  age  were  paid  high  salaries  to  super- 
vise and  correct  the  editions  which  issued 
from  it. 

Many  of  the  Cardinals  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Popes.  Even  before  Sixtus 
V.  had  conceived  or  executed  his  vast 
scheme,  another,  almost  equally  magnifi- 
cent, had  been  carried  into  effect  by  Car- 
dinal Ferdinando  de'  Medici.  In  1580  he 
opened  a  printing-press  in  Rome,  with 
Oriental  types,  to  be  entirely  devoted  to 
the  publication  of  books  in  Eastern  lan- 
guages, for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
the  Roman  faith  among  the  people  of  the 
East,  and  bringing  them  into  the  fold  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Gregory  XIII. 
placed  under  his  care  the  two  Patriarch- 
ates of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  de- 
clared him  also  Protector  of  Ethiopia, 
thus  committing  the  salvation  of  those 
far-off  countries  to  his  charge. 

The  Cardinal  did  not  neglect  his  trust, 
but  despatched  learned  and  expert  trav- 
ellers throughout  Syria,  Persia,  Ethiopia, 
and  other  Oriental  provinces,  in  search  of 
manuscripts,  which  they  brought  to  Rome 
to  be  printed.  First  there  issued  from 
his  Oriental  press  an  Arabic  and  Chaldaic 
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Grammar,  the  works  of  Avicenna  and 
Euclid,  then  the  four  Gospels,  first  in 
Hebrew,  and  afterwards  in  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, of  which  3,000  copies  were  printed. 
He  had  also  intended  to  print  the  Bible 
in  six  of  the  principal  Eastern  languages, 
in  order  that  these,  joined  to  the  four 
already  printed,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Chaldee,  might  make  altogether  a 
Bible  in  ten  languages,  the  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  each  tongue  also  forming 
part  of  the  work.  But  the  simultaneous 
death  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  of  his 
own  brother  Francesco  de'  Medici,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  de- 
sign. His  Oriental  press,  however,  con- 
tinued to  work  for  many  years.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  books  in  Oriental  types  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  contain  the  imprint 
—  "  Ex  Typographia  Medicea  linguarum 
externarum."  These  types  were  after- 
wards transported  to  Florence,  and  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  both  the  Pon- 
tiffs and  Cardinals  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  made  use  of  their 
power  no  less  than  of  their  treasure  in 
furthering  the  interests  of  science.  In- 
deed, the  dedication«  of  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  books  printed  in  this  century,  the 
letters  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age,  and 
all  the  various  monuments  of  Papal  mag- 
nificence which  still  exist  in  Rome,  bear 
witness  to  this  fact. 

The  two  other  princely  houses  which 
vied  the  nearest  with  Rome  in  munificence 
were  those  of  Este  and  of  the  Medici. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  of 
these  two  carried  off  the  palm  in  the  opin- 
ions of  contemporary  writers.  To  Cosi- 
mo  de'  Medici  Florence  and  all  Tuscany, 
of  which  he  was  the  Grand  Duke,  are  in- 
debted for  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
during  his  reign  the  arts  were  cultivated, 
and  the  perfection  to  which  they  were 
brought.  The  favour  of  this  prince  was 
also  extended  to  printing,  and  at  his  own 
cost  he  sent  for  Arnaldo  Arlenio,  a  Ger- 
man printer,  established  him  in  Florence, 
and  associated  him  with  Torrentino, 
whose  beautiful  editions  date  from  1548. 

Torrentino's  editions  cease  with  the 
year  1563,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
wars  in  which  Tuscany  was  then  involved 
caused  him  and  his  associate  to  seek  a 
more  peaceful  retreat  in  Mondovi,  where 
the  Duke  Emmanuel  Phihbert  is  said 
to  have  entered  into  partnership  with 
them.  He  at  any  rate  assigned  them  a 
provision  of  twenty   scudi  a   month  for 


three  years,  a  fact  of  which  Arlenio  re- 
minds him  in  a  petition  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  partnership  with  the  heirs  of 
II  Torrentino,  and  the  payment  of  the 
promised  provision,  which,  by  some  mis- 
take, they  had  as  yet  not  received.  The 
Duke  acceded  to  their  request  in  a  decree 
issued  at  Turin,  March  15,  1571.* 

The  Duke  of  Ferrara  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent 
patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
Alfonso  II.  d'Este  also  opened  a  printing- 
press  in  Ferrara  for  the  special  purpose 
of  printing  works  hitherto  unedited,  and 
manuscripts  which  he  had  acquired  by 
diligent  search. 

So  many  famous  printing-houses,  es- 
tablished in  every  part  of  Italy,  contrib- 
uted to  the  general  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture. The  multiplication  of  good  copies 
of  books  rendered  them  accessible,  not 
only  to  the  princes  themselves,  but  also 
to  private  individuals  ;  while  numberless 
new  libraries  were  formed,  and  the  fa- 
mous old  ones  increased. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  in  these 
few  pages  to  do  more  than  indicate 
how  powerful  was  the  assistance  ac- 
corded by  the  princes  to  the  art  of 
printing  during  the  first  two  centuries 
after  its  introduction  into  Italy.  But 
enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  prove 
that  her  potentates  were  fully  aware  of 
the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
so  wonderful  an  invention  ;  more  espe- 
cially as  it  seemed  to  come  as  a  reward 
for  their  incessant  labours  to  promote  the 
interests  of  literature,  science,  and  art. 
Not  only  did  the  stores  of  classical  learn- 
ing thereby  revealed  to  them  repay  their 
efforts,  but  the  Pontiffs  found  also  a  re- 
turn for  their  liberality  in  the  spiritual 
weapons  with  which  printing  supplied 
them,  out  of  the  armoury  of  the  early 
Fathers. 

Such  were  some  of  the  first  effects  pro- 
duced in  Italy  by  an  art  whose  influence 
was  scarcely  less  great  over  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  although  productive 
of  different  results.  Printing  reached  its 
highest  perfection  shortly  after  its  intro- 
duction into  Italy.  In  point  of  rapidity 
of  execution  no  doubt  the  quantity  of 
printed  matter  issued  in  the  present  time 
is  immeasurably  greater.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  to  the  quality  of  typogra- 
phy, there  can  be  no  comparison  between 
the  ephemeral  productions  of  these  days 
and  those  marvellous  works,  of  which  one 
alone  would  suffice  to  establish  the  repu- 
tation both  of  printer  and  editor. 
♦  Note  to  Tiraboschi,  vii.  3x8. 
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The  early  Italian  editions  are  not  only 
sought  for  and  prized  on  account  of  their 
rarity,  but  also  on  account  of  their  un- 
rivalled beauty,  the  excellent  quality  of 
their  paper,  the  brilliancy  of  their  type, 
the  largeness  of  their  margins,  and  the 
careful  attention  bestowed  on  every  typo- 
graphical detail.  Nor  then,  as  now,  were 
some  extravagantly-luxurious  editions 
issued  side  by  side  with  others  of  start- 
ling inferiority,  with  bad  paper  and  worse 
ink.  The  great  printers  of  those  days  — 
the  Aldi  of  Italy,  the  Elzevirs  of  Leyden, 
the  Estiennes  of  Paris  —  printed  for  the 
general  benefit  of  all  readers.  It  is  true 
that  their  publications  were  often  dearer 
than  the  common  productions  of  some 
inferior  contemporary  printer,  but  then 
these  great  printing-houses  issued  no  bad 
editions — all  were  good,  carefully  ex- 
ecuted, correct,  and  in  good  taste.  So 
much  for  the  manual  labour  which  be- 
longs to  the  printer ;  but  if  we  turn  to 
the  intellectual  share  of  the  work  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  editor,  there  is  still 
more  to  excite  our  admiration  in  the 
sagacity  and  erudition  displayed  in  se- 
lecting the  works  most  fitted  for  publica- 
tion, and  in  arranging  for  their  issue  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  Looking  back 
on  those  early  days  of  printing,  on  the 
reverence  with  which  the  new  discovery 
was  employed,  and  the  grand  end  which  it 
subserved,  we  experience  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  familiarity  with  its  use  should 
have  placed  in  unworthy  hands,  and  di- 
verted often  to  unworthy  purposes,  per- 
haps the  greatest  discovery  man  was  ever 
permitted  to  make. 

"  It  is  a  very  striking  circumstance," 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  that  the  high-minded 
inventors  of  this  great  art  tried,  at  the 
very  outset,  so  bold  a  flight  as  the  print- 
ing of  an  entire  Bible,*  and  executed  it 
with  astonishing  success.  It  was  Mi- 
nerva leaping  on  earth  in  her  divine 
strength  and  radiant  armour,  ready  at  the 
moment  of  her  nativity  to  subdue  and 
destroy  her  enemies.  .  .  .  We  may  see  in 
imagination  this  venerable  and  splendid 
volume  leading  up  the  crowded  myriads 
of  its  followers,  and  imploring,  as  it  were, 
a  blessing  on  the  new  art  by  dedicating 
its  first  fruits  to  the  service  of  Heaven." 

In  Italy,  also,  as  we  have  seen,  printing 
was  never  employed  except  in  the  service 
of  erudition,  or,  higher  still,  in  that  of 
Divine   revelation. 

*  Commonly  called  the  "  Mazarin  Bible,"  the  edition 
being  unknown  until  found  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  in  Cardinal  Mazarin' s  library  at  Paris.  —  Hal- 
lam, Lit.  of  Europe^  i.  153. 


Thus  contemplated,  the  art  of  printing 
seems  raised  above  the  ordinary  level  and 
bustle  of  common  life,  and  surrounded  by 
the  same  kind  of  dignified  repose  which 
especially  belongs  to  the  great  libraries 
of  Italy  —  those  store-houses  of  accumu- 
lated science,  the  result  of  years  of  labour 
on  the  part  of  her  learned  men,  and  costly 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  her  princes. 

There  may  have  been  many  political 
and  social  evils  connected  with  the  divi- 
sion of  Italy  into  a  variety  of  States,  each 
more  or  less  despotically  governed,  but  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  emulation  caused 
by  that  very  fact  stimulated  a  number  of 
individual  efforts  whereby  the  treasuries 
of  classical  learning  were  secured  to  the 
world,  literature  and  the  arts  were  cher- 
ished and  protected,  and  the  graver 
sciences  promoted  in  the  same  manner. 
The  rise  and  rapid  progress  of  typography 
in  Italy  may  also  be  traced  to  the  same 
source.  Italy  has  long  sighed  for  unity 
and  liberty,  and,  within  the  last  few 
years,  both  these  wishes  have  been  ac- 
complished. Great  things  are  also  ex- 
pected from  a  form  of  government  which 
seems  to  realize  the  wishes  of  her  great- 
est sons.     No  longer 

Son  le  terre  d'ltaliajiutte  piene  di  tiranni. 

No  longer  does  Rome 

Vedova,  sola,.e  dl  e  notte  chiama  : 
Cesare  mio,  perche  non  m'accompagna  ?  * 

Caesar,  in  the  person  of  a  native  monarch, 
sits  firmly  in  the  no  longer  empty  saddle, 
and  upon  a  free  country  now  devolves  the 
duty  of  cherishing  the  genius  which  may 
spring  out  of  her  inexhaustible  soil ;  yet 
must  she  never  forget  the  debt  which  she 
owes  to  those  princes  by  whose  fostering 
care  the  great  art  of  printing  was  uphold- 
en  during  its  early  struggles  for  existence 
in  Italy. 

Catherine  Mary  Phillimore. 

*  Purg.  c.  vi. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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PART     II. 

Miss  Fulford  fretted  herself  a  good 
deal  about  this  rumour  of  Lieutenant 
Hardinge's  approaching  removal  from 
Wetton.  She  feared  that  his  departure 
at  any  early  date  would  give  the  death- 
blow to  her  hopes,  which  were  now  never 
over-lively.      Lydia    Tarraway,    who   re- 
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turned  home  the  day  after  the  dinner- 
party, did  not  write  very  speedily,  and  so 
left  Gertrude  much  tormented  by  sus- 
pense. She  owned  to  herself  now  that 
she  had  given  her  affections  to  Har- 
dinge  ;  and  the  prospect  of  his  going 
away,  never  probably  to  be  seen  by  her 
again,  was  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear.  When  she  did  meet  Lydia,  the  in- 
formation which  that  young  lady  had  to 
give  was  not  comforting.  Lydia's  brother 
Phil  had  been  to  stay  for  a  few  days  at 
Plymouth,  and  had  been  commissioned  to 
find  out  from  some  military  acquaintances 
whether  there  was  a  regulation  such  as 
her  militia  friend  had  mentioned.  The 
youth,  not  knowing  how  anxiously  Ger- 
trude waited  for  his  reply,  did  not  hurry 
to  fulfil  his  errand,  and  thus  it  was  some 
days  before  Lydia  told  her  that  the  rule 
about  recruiting  was  certainly  as  the 
militia  officer  had  stated.  Lydia,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  was  not  without  some  little 
feeling  of  satisfaction  at  her  friend's  dis- 
appointment. She  had  herself  conde- 
scended to  think  of  fascinating  Hardinge, 
and  of  course  it  wouldn't  be  pleasant  to 
see  a  man-who  was  insensible  to  her  at- 
tractions fall  a  victim  to  her  neighbour's. 
Miss  Tarraway,  however,  by  no  means 
intended  to  waste  in  despair  because  this 
romance  had  come  to  nought.  Though 
some  years  off  the  guilt  and  ignominy  of 
old-maidenhood,  she  knew,  nevertheless, 
that  a  good  many  shining  hours  had  been 
allowed  to  slip  away  unimproved,  and  she 
was  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  dally 
with  flowers  from  which  no  honey  was  to 
be  gathered.  With  an  eye  to  building 
her  cell,  she  had  been,  since  her  visit  to 
Colkatton,  investigating  the  Church  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Norcott's  family,  and  ex- 
amining herself  whether  she  could  be 
content  to  settle  down  as  the  lady  of  a 
rector  or  vicar,  and  whether  a  young  man 
who  painted  in  oils  could  be  a  help  meet 
for  her.  She  saw  with  some  little  regret 
that  Gertrude  was  unhappy ;  but  then, 
why  could  not  Gertrude  do  as  other  peo- 
ple had  been  obliged  to  do  —  give  up  ro- 
mantic fancies,  and  turn  her  thoughts  to 
designs  that  were  practicable  ? 

The  evening  parties  which  Hardinge 
had  mentioned  in  his  leave-taking  at  Col- 
katton duly  took  place.  He  was  fairly 
attentive  to  Gertrude  ;  but  Admiral  Taut- 
brace,  who  was  likewise  a  guest,  was  so 
marked  in  his  devotion,  that  if  quantity 
could  have  made  up  for  kind,  the  love- 
sick lady  would  have  been  amply  com- 
pensated. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  we  are  likely 


to  lose  you  soon,"  said  Miss  Fulford  to 
the  Lieutenant,  as  they  danced  together 
on  one  of  the  evenings.  It  cost  a  pain- 
ful effort  to  say  this  with  any  appearance 
of  indifference  while  her  heart  was  flut- 
tering and  thumping  like  a  flying  beetle 
trying  to  steer  himself  along  a  wall. 

"  Lose  me  !  "  echoed  Hardinge.  "  I 
think  not.  Who  says  so  ?  It's  very  kind 
of  you  to  express  regret." 

Her  heart  shook  and  drummed  worse 
than  ever  as  this  answer  caused  a  renais' 
sance  of  hope.  She  could  not  get  on 
with  her  quest  but  by  putting  great  force 
on  herself.  "  Oh,  I  understood  —  that  is, 
I  heard  some  one  say  that  you  had  only 
come  for  a  fixed  time,  and  would  have  to 
go  away  soon  :  of  course  it  isn't  cor- 
rect." 

"  There  is  a  fixed  time  when  I  must  re- 
join my  regiment ;  but  it  isn't  soon.  I've 
three  or  four  months  more  of  this  work 
to  do." 

"  Only  three  or  four  months  ?  "  in- 
quired Gertrude,  with  an  emotion  which 
Hardinge  did  not  perceive. 

"  Well,  three  or  four  months  make  a 
pretty  good  spell.  It  will  secure  me  what 
remains  of  the  winter  amusements,  give 
me  a  chance  of  some  trout-fishing,  and 
get  me  off  the  spring  drills.  By  that 
time,  you  know,  it  will  be  high  time  for 
me  to  go  in  ;  I  feel  myself  getting  rusty 
as  it  is."  Thus  answered  that  insensible 
young  man.  There  was  only  one  ray  of 
comfort  (if  comfort  it  could  be  called)  in 
what  he  said.  The  man  seemed  perfectly 
heart-whole  :  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
rival. 

One  can  suppose  how,  with  this  trouble 
upon  her,  Gertrude  chafed  inwardly  at 
the  Admiral's  attentions.  But,  as  I  have 
before  hinted,  it  was  not  her  nature  to 
let  others  see  much  of  what  she  felt ;  so, 
spite  of  the  chagrin  that  was  fretting  her, 
she  played  her  part  with  some  spirit,  re- 
plied without  weariness  to  the  Admiral's 
remarks,  and  even  found  herself  able  to 
take  a  few  observations  of  the  affairs  of 
her  friends. 

"  I  am  to  have  the  honour  this  qua- 
drille, am  I  not  ? "  said  Admiral  Taut- 
brace,  coming  in  from  the  tea-room. 
"  They  wanted  me  to  sit  down  to  a  rub- 
ber—  and  there  would  have  been  plenty 
of  time,  as  you  were  engaged  for  so  many 
dances;  but  I  said  to  myself  —  'If  it 
should  detain  me  only  two  minutes  from 
the  side  of  a  certain  fair  lady  that  I  know 
after  she  is  disengaged,  it  would  be  a 
dearly  bought  amusement ; '  so  I  saun- 
tered patiently  about  the  rooms,  and  now 
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have  been  refreshing  with  a  cup  of  tea. 
Will  you  come  and  do  likewise  ?  It  is 
very  hard  upon  us  fellows  who  have 
passed  our  youth  to  have  these  whirligig 
dances  come  into  fashion.  I  could  foot 
a  hornpipe  when  I  was  a  middy,  and  steer 
a  craft  through  a  country-dance  as  well 
as  any  pilot  going,  —  hands  across,  you 
know,  down  the  middle  and  up  again, 
lots  of  life  in  that  —  and  now  I  can  man- 
age to  walk  through  a  quadrille  ;  but  old 
timbers  would  never  stand  twirling  at  that 
pace.  Everything  getting  'too  fast,  by 
George,  I  say !  dancing  on  shore  like 
teetotums,  and  sending  hulls  through  the 
water  with  steam  :  all  a  mistake,  depend 
on  it ;  we  shall  have  to  come  back  to 
reasonable,  sensible  ways." 

"  But  the  waltz  is  very  delightful,  I  as- 
sure you,  with  a  partner,  who,  as  you  say, 
knows  how  to  steer  a  craft." 

''  Then  I  shall  say  no  more  on  that 
head,  except  to  regret  that  when  I  passed 
as  able  to  knot,  reef,  and  steer,  the  art  of 
navigating  a  maelstrom  was  not  consid- 
ered a  necessary  part  of  education.  Our 
friend  Miss  Tarraway  is  not  dancing  so 
much  as  usual  to-night." 

"  No  indeed.  As  Mr.  Norcott  does 
not  dance,  Lydia  and  he  appear  to  be  en- 
joying each  other's  company  in  the  sit- 
ting-down way." 

"  Happy  curate  !  she  has  given  up  her 
waltzes  to  talk  to  him." 

Hardinge  came  to  see  Gertrude  to  her 
carriage  ;  but  though  she  was  glad  to 
lean  on  his  arm  for  only  a  minute  or  two, 
she  was  too  well  assured  of  his  indiffer- 
ence, after  the  tone  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  his  departure,  to  go  home  with 
a  lightened  heart  because  he  came  to  bid 
her  good-night.  Her  spirit,  which  had 
endured  so  well  while  she  was  under  the 
eyes  of  others,  gave  way  as  soon  as  she 
was  alone,  and  the  poor  girl  wept  tears  of 
poignant  mortification.  She  felt  certain 
that  she  must  love  the  young  officer  for- 
ever, and  could  never  love  any  one  else  ; 
and  she  began  to  contemplate  a  heroic 
martyrdom,  and  to  think  about  "the  rose 
i'  the  bud,"  and  "Patience  on  a  monu- 
ment," and  so  on.  Poor  soul  !  proud 
science  never  taught  her  to  stray  into  the 
doctrines  of  woman's  rights,  but  there 
did  arise  in  her  breast  a  little  rebellious 
feeling  against  the  restrictions  to  which 
her  sex  was  subject.  For  when  the  idea 
of  a  martyrdom  and  smiling  at  grief  be- 
gan to  look  less  captivating  on  further 
acquaintance,  she  asked  herself  who  could 
say  that,  if  the  notion  of  falling  in  love 
with  her  once  were  suggested  to  Hardinge, 


he  wouldn't  do  it ;  and  yet  she  might  not  do 
anything  at  all  to  make  him  understand 
how  acceptable  his  affection  would  be. 
She  had  heard  and  read  of  shrewd  ob- 
servers who  had  penetrated  secrets  like 
hers,  and  by  a  word  of  well-timed  ex- 
hortation or  explanation  had  made  every- 
thing smooth,  and  put  two  people  in  the 
way  of  making  each  other  happy.  Was 
there  nobody  to  act  the  part  of  the  kind 
fairy  ?  Anon  she  would  lose  all  patience 
with  her  beloved  for  being  so  obtuse  and 
impassible,  and  then  blame  herself  for 
blaming  him,  be  overcome  with  tender- 
ness, and  cry  again  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Saunders,  as  he  rode 
home  on  the  evening  before  mentioned, 
did  not  feel  that  his  visit  to  Colkatton 
had  been  very  efficacious  —  indeed  he 
felt  subdued  and  discouraged  to  a  degree 
with  which  his  sanguine  nature  was  not 
familiar.  By  the  time  he  got  home  he  had 
decided  that  there  were  difficulties  in  his 
way,  unlike  what  he  had  ever  before  en- 
countered in  paying  his  addresses,  and 
that  he  was  a  donkey  for  ever  thinking 
of  a  thing  so  hard  of  achievement.  This 
was  very  like  giving  up  the  idea  alto- 
gether ;  and  when  he  began  to  think  of 
the  many  quarters  in  which  his  atten- 
tions would  be  acceptable,  he  felt  already 
consoled  to  some  extent,  and  able  to  put 
aside  his  chagrin.  He  was  kind  and 
affable  to  his  mother  that  evening,  told 
her  all  about  the  grate,  and  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  with  it,  and  entered  into  two 
or  three  business  matters  so  as  quite  to 
delight  the  poor  old  lady,  who  could  not 
help  expressing  her  satisfaction  ;  which 
having  done  at  some  length,  she  unfortu- 
nately reverted  to  his  flippant  mention  of 
Miss  Fulford  the  night  before,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  the  folly  of  it. 

"  It  may  sound  very  free  and  inde- 
pendent, my  son,"  said  she,  "but  I  never 
knowed  any  good  to  come  of  it.  Gentry 
folks  may  bend  theirselves  to  we,  but  us 
mustn't  never  presume  nothing  with 
them.  Well  they  know  the  difference 
betwixt  us,  and  never  forgets  it.  Chay- 
ney  is  chayney,  and  crockery  is  crock- 
ery." 

His  mortification  returned  when  the 
young  man  found  himself  alone  at  night. 
He  asked  himself  what  could  ever  have 
set  him  on  such  a  quest,  and  wondered 
how  the  deuce  a  sharp  fellow  like  him,  who 
could  be  so  successful  on  his  own  level 
should  have  invited  such  humiliation. 
And  then  he  remembered  that  it  was  his 
dream   that  had  tempted  him  ;  and,  his 
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mind  once  turned  again  to  the  dream,  he 
couldn't  help  going  over  all  its  scenes, 
which  came  up  now  as  vividly  as  when 
they  were  first  presented.  Once  more  he 
realized  the  blissful  feelings  produced  by 
the  vision,  and  felt  his  whole  nature 
stirred  by  the  touch  of  the  old  peer,  and 
the  sight  of  his  coronet.  "  After  all,  could 
I  be  so  wrong?"  inquired  Benjamin  of 
himself;  "that  dream  meant  something 
—  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  didn't !  There  was 
no  promise  that  all  this  jolly  catch  of  fish 
was  to  be  had  without  a  little  trouble  and 
patience,  or  perhaps  without  a  little  dis- 
appointment, only  that  it  is  to  be  had  ; 
and  by  George  !  it's  worth  putting  up 
with  something  for."  His  ambition  re- 
vived, you  see,  as  he  reflected  on  the 
dream,  and  with  it  came  a  sense  of  shame 
at  being  so  easily  downcast.  He  had 
probably  begun  rashly  and  injudiciously  ; 
he  would  now  set  to  work  with  more 
forethought.  A  moderate  amount  of  ru- 
mination showed  him  that  his  main  diffi- 
culty arose  from  his  inferior  station  in 
life  ;  and  he  was  painfully  impressed  by 
his  mother's  remark  about  chayney  and 
crockery.  But  then,  although  there  was 
no  denying  that  crockery  is  crockery,  it 
was  equally  undeniable  that  crockery 
might  by  clever  alchemy  be  transmuted 
to  chayney.  In  brief,  he  perceived  that 
the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of 
his  object  must  be  social  advancement 
for  himself.  This  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  most  men  in  his  position  ;  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  was  bold  and  prompt. 
He  did  not  let  a  day  pass  before  he  put 
an  iron  in  the  fire,  as  he  called  it. 

Wetton  boasted  of  a  club,  such  as 
clubs  in  those  days  were.  The  Wetton 
Association  played  cricket  and  made  ex- 
cursions (sometimes  giving  picnics)  in 
the  summer ;  in  winter  it  played  cards 
once  a-week  and  supped.  Its  meetings 
were  held  at  the  hotel.  In  order  that  it 
might  be  kept  going  at  all,  it  had  to  be 
established  on  a  somewhat  broad  basis. 
The  auctioneer,  appraiser,  and  land-sur- 
veyor (one  and  the  same  person)  was  a 
member,  so  was  the  cashier  of  the  bank, 
so  was  the  teacher  of  music  and  church 
organist,  so  was  the  young  man  who 
came  originally  to  lecture  at  the  Wetton 
Institution,  and  then  remained  to  .in- 
struct youthful  Wetton  in  Euclid,  trig- 
onometry, the  use  of  the  Gunter's  chain, 
and  geology.  But  for  all  that,  it  claimed 
to  be  a  very  blue-blooded  society  indeed  ; 
and  if,  like  other  orders  of  that  kind,  it 
occasionally  admitted  a  somewhat  doubt- 
ful candidate  from  necessity,  it  took  care 
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to  show  that  the  condescension  was  great 
and  exceptional.  With  all  their  broad 
base,  the  members  could  not  produce  a 
decent  field  of  cricketers  ;  and  in  order 
to  insure  play  they  were  compelled  to  in- 
vite young  men  of  all  grades,  down  to 
mechanics  and  labourers,  to  join  the 
sport,  although  these  were  not  members. 
Now  Benjamin,  after  his  year  at  Ply- 
mouth, where  he  learned  to  play  cricket 
if  he  did  not  acquire  much  book-lore,  was 
frequently  honoured  by  an  invitation  to 
"  play  with  the  club,"  which  he  highly 
prized  ;  and  once  or  twice  when  Wetton 
played  Muggytown  or  Slushton,  he  had 
been  of  the  eleven,  having  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  bowler,  which  reputation  was 
set  against  another  reputation  which  he 
bore  of  being  a  forward  and  not  particu- 
larly agreeable  young  person.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  quite  proud  of  this  left- 
handed  alliance  with  the  club  ;  but  now 
when  he  began  to  cast  about  for  a  lift  up 
the  social  ladder,  he  felt  that  the  full 
rights  of  membership  must  form  the  first 
rung  for  him  to  mount  by ;  accordingly 
he  began  to  think  over  the  possible 
means  of  reaching  this  dignity.  His 
father's  friend,  and  his  own  early  precep- 
tor, the  schoolmaster,  had  a  son  of  about 
Benjamin's  age.  This  son  had  been 
wrought  into  a  good  mathematician,  and 
sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  came  out  as 
a  senior  "  op."  Before  taking  orders, 
which  was  his  destination,  he  had  come 
home  to  spend  a  little  time  with  his  fam- 
ily ;  and  the  club,  unsolicited,  had  shown 
its  sense  of  the  credit  which  he  had 
brought  to  Wetton  by  electing  him  a  mem- 
ber. Now  this  young  Coryton  (or  Carry- 
ten  as  they  were  commonly  called,  partly 
from  ignorant  corruption  of  the  name, 
and  partly  from  the  frequency  of  carrying 
ten  in  the  old  gentleman's  instructions) 
was  a  sort  of  link  between  Benjamin  and 
the  club.  They  had  played  in  the  Wet- 
ton gutters  together,  stolen  apples  in 
concert,  been,  under  a  common  sentence, 
wellnigh  flayed  (for  old  Carryten  gener- 
ally left  his  mark  upon  offenders,  and 
didn't  spare  his  own  flesh),  and  were  still 
great  friends.  Ben  was  not  aware  of 
having  reflected  credit  on  his  native  place 
except  by  his  appearance  and  general 
style ;  but  in  every  other  respect  he 
might  aspire  to  the  club  as  well  as  Cory- 
ton.  He  thought,  too,  it  would  only  be 
reasonable  of  his  friend  to  propose  him, 
and  so  he  asked  him  to  do  him  that  fa- 
vour. Coryton,  although  he  could  do  any- 
thing with  figures  and  quantities  short  of 
squaring  the  circle,  was  very  much  Ben- 
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jamin's  inferior  in  point  of  assurance. 
He  would  have  preferred  at  most  times 
not  to  put  himself  forward  in  the  affairs 
of  the  club  ;  but,  elected  as  he  had  been, 
and  that  very  recently,  he  saw  a  peculiar 
impropriety  in  attempting  to  introduce 
another  member  from  his  own  stratum  of 
society.  Thus  he  was  made  excessively 
uncomfortable  by  Benjamin's  request, 
and  hardly  knew  how  to  answer  it. 
"  Look  here,  Ben,"  he  said,  after  some 
hesitation  ;  "  don't  fancy,  old  chap,  that 
I  wouldn't  be  delighted  to  have  you  a 
member,  because  I  would,  and  you  ought 
to  know  that  I  would  ;  but  you  know  I 
doubt  if  my  bringing  you  forward  would 
be  the  best  means  to  insure  success. 
Your  chance  of  election  would  be  much 
better  if  your  name  were  put  up  by  one 
of  the  older  members." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  who,  except  your- 
self, is  likely  to  do  it  for  me  ?  Why, 
dash  it,  Tom,  your're  as  good  a  member 
as  any  of  'em,  and  have  just  as  much 
right  to  propose  a  candidate." 

"  Let  that  be  granted,"  answered  the 
senior  "op;"  "still,  proposing  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  electing.  Say  that  I 
enter  your  name,  I  must  have  a  coef- 
ficient, a  seconder,  you  know, —  and  who 
will  he  be  ?  If  they  take  offence,  and 
look  upon  me  as  an  irrational  quantity 
presuming  on  the  favour  they  have  shown 
me,  we  shall  never  make  the  proposal 
binomial :  that  is,  my  boy,  we  shall  not 
get  the  two  names  necessary  for  candida- 
ture, far  less  shall  we  command  the  se- 
ries that  will  secure  election." 

The  impetuous  Benjamin  could  not 
help  seeing  some  reason  in  this,  but  he 
did  not  choose  at  once  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  he  vented  his  vexation  as  if  he  had 
still  to  complain  of  Coryton's  indispo- 
sition to  help  him.  "  By  George  !  "  he 
said,  flinging  away  his  cigar  impatiently, 
"it  seems  a  fellow  might  just  as  well  be 
without  a  friend  as  have  one." 

"That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  to 
have  and  not  to  have  is  the  same  thing, 
which  is  absurd.  Given  your  friend,  he 
is  a  unit,  and  valuable  in  his  degree  ;  but 
the  problem  is  to  find  a  multiplier  that 
shall  make  you  friends  of  the  body  of 
the  club,  and  I  don't,  at  this  moment, 
see  my  way  to  the  solution  of  it.  What 
do  you  say  to  consulting  my  father  ? 
Father  '11  tell  us  what  we  haa  best  do, 
and  will  help  an  old  scholar  if  he  can." 

"  Humph,"  replied  Benjamin  ;  "  of 
course  I've  no  objection  to  consulting 
the  old  gent,  if  I  can  only  get  him  in  a 
favourable  humour." 


[     "  Well,  then,  Ben,  he   is  h'kely  to  be 
expanded  and  raised  to  the  nth  power  of 
graciousness    to-morrow    evening,  when 
the  tradesmen's  club  are   going  to   pre- 
sent him    with  a   snuff-box  ;  catch    hira 
'  after  that,  and  he'll  be  cleared  of  frac- 
I  tions  and  surds,  and  prepared  to  be  dealt 
j  with  by  any  process  that  you  like." 

"  I'm  a  member  of  f/tai  club,"  responded 
Ben,  "and  can  go  if  I  like."    (He  didn't 
!  like,  though.) 

I  "  Then  go  by  all  means.  I  shan't  be 
!  there,  because  I  don't  belong  to  'em. 
'  But  you,  being  homologous,  should  at- 
:  tend  and  do  him  honour  ;  when  he's  ra- 
'  diant,  extract  his  opinion,  and  obtain  his 
goodwill." 

I      "  All  right,"  said  Ben  ;  and  he  went  to 
'  give  notice  that  he  would  be  at  supper. 
j  But  Tom  Coryton  went  to  meet  his  father, 
who  would  be  then  just  on  his  way  home 
!  from  the  schoolhouse,  to  talk  to  him  about 
this   embarrassing  matter.    Tom  was  in 
high  favour  after  having  taken  so  good  a 
degree,  as  maybe  supposed  :  the  old  gen- 
tleman's countenance  brightened  at  the 
sight  of  him  ;  he  got  a  favourable  hearing 
for  his  little  trouble,  and  was,  moreover, 
gratified  by  his   parent's  entire  approval 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  met  Mr. 
Saunders's  request. 

"  Right,  Thomas,  right :  everywhere 
but  here  you  are  Mr.  Coryton,  the  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  and  high-class  mathemati- 
cian ;  and  here,  too,  I  hope,  my  son, 
you'll  some  day  hold  up  your  head  with 
the  best  of  'em.  But  just  now  people 
won't  forget  that  your  old  father  is  the 
writing-master,  and  they'd  look  down 
upon  you  for  that  if  you  were  the  head  of 
a  college.  Wait  a  little  ;  you'll  be  a  cler- 
gyman before  long,  and  I  shall  be  out  of 
your  way.  Then  they'll  forget  about  your 
origin,  and  be  ready  enough  to  recognize 
you." 

"  Don't  talk  that  way,  father,  please," 
entreated  Tom.  "  I  don't  want  to  be  any- 
thing grander  than  you  and  mother,  and 
I  don't  wish  for  any  worship  or  any  sta- 
tion where  you  can't  be  a  witness,  and 
where  we  shan't  all  be  on  the  same  level, 
just  as  we  are  now." 

"You'll  feel  otherwise  by-and-by,  per- 
haps, my  son,"  answered  old  Carryten, 
who  was  nevertheless  touched  by  Tom's 
honest  feeling.  "  But  about  Ben  Saun- 
ders, now  ;  I  would  lend  him  a  hand  for 
his  old  father's  sake,  if  I  knew  how.  I'll 
think  about  it.  Pity  that  Ben  isn't  pleas- 
anter.  He  wishes  for  people's  good  opin- 
ion, I'm  sure,  but  he  doesn't  go  quite  the 
way  to  get  it.    I'll  think  it  over,  Tom,  I'll 
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think  it  over,  my  son."  And  Tom  knew 
very  well  that  his  father's  interest  was 
gained  for  his  friend. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  young 
Saunders  that  he  was  induced  to  attend 
the  tradesmen's  meeting.  A  very  unfa- 
vourable impression  would  have  been 
given  if,  on  this  first  meeting  of  the  soci- 
ety after  his  father's  death,  and  on  this 
opportunity  of  doing  honour  to  his  old 
schoolmaster  and  his  father's  friend,  he 
had  absented  himself,  as  he  certainly  had 
intended  to  do  ;  for  he  thought  that  now 
when  he  was  resolved  to  move  on  a  high- 
er level,  the  less  he  had  to  do  with  the 
old  low  level  the  better  —  which,  I  am 
afraid,  was  no  proof  of  his  fitness  for  so- 
cial promotion.  At  all  events,  there  he 
was,  and  nobody  had  a  right  to  suppose 
that  he  didn't  come  with  all  his  heart. 
The  members,  all  in  their  simple  way, 
evinced  sympathy  with  him,  and  he  was 
asked  to  be  one  of  the  half-dozen  picked 
members  who  stood  out  to  receive  old 
Carryten,  the  guest  of  the  evening.  Ben 
was  rather  pleased  that  he  had  come.  He 
couldn't  help  being  friendly  when  every- 
body was  so  cordial ;  and  I  fancy  that  he 
made  himself  very  agreeable,  pulling  out 
a  cigar  when  they  were  all  taking  their 
pipes,  and  damning  the  infernal  punch, 
which  he  said  was  made  with  British  rum 
and  rotten  lemons  —  not  being  consid- 
ered ill  breeding,  but  rather  a  proof  of 
familiarity  with  the  beau  monde. 

The  presentation  of  the  snuff-box  was 
done  by  the  president,  a  jolly  old  hard- 
ware man,  who,  in  tendering  the  gift  and 
proposing  old  Carryten's  health,  didn't 
try  to  be  a  bit  fine,  but  spoke  up  just  as 
he  would  on  any  ordinary  night ;  and, 
prompted  by  a  full  and  honest  heart,  was 
very  effective.  "We  are  wishful,"  said 
the  chairman  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress, "  of  showing  our  regard  and  es- 
teem for  a  gentleman,  an  old  friend,  who  , 
has  been  amongst  us  now  more'n  thirty 
year  —  ay,  more  'n  thirty  year  (for  the 
time  shoots  away).  There  isn't  but  one 
or  two  in  the  room  besides  me  can  mind 
his  coming,  but  every  one  in  the  room'll 
say  'twas  a  fortinate  thing  he  did  come. 
To  the  older  ones  he  has  proved  an  hon- 
est and  kind  friend,  and  the  younger 
have  learned  to  respect  him  as  an  in- 
structor  so  well  as  to  love  him  as  a  friend, 
for  there  isn't  one  under  thirty  but  have 
passed  under  his  hand."  (Great  applause 
and  drumming  on  the  table  at  this  last 
remark,  Mr.  Saunders  contributing  liber- 
ally to  the  noise.)  "  Thewse  that  cried 
loudest  wasn't,  I  believe,  always  they  that 


got  beat  the  hardest,  though,  perhaps, 
they  wanted  it  the  most."  (Mr.  Saunders 
silenced.  Cheers  from  quarters  that  had 
been  quiet  before.)  "  Well,  as  I  was  sa}'-- 
ing,  young  and  old  have  good  reason  to 
respect  and  valley  him,  independent  of 
what  we  as  a  body  feel.  But  it  is  as  the 
clerk  of  this  club  that  we  are  now  regard- 
ing of  him —  a  club  that  has  been  pros- 
pering for  more  than  twenty  year,  and  a 
club  that,  I  may  safely  say,  never  would 
have  prospered,  nor  never  would  have 
lasted  to  this  day  at  all,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  good  management,  and  good 
sense,  and  good  feeling  of  our  friend 
what  I  am  speaking  of.  Mr.  Carryten, 
sir,  in  the  name  of  the  club,  which  feels 
greatly  beholden  to  you,  I  request  you  to 
accept  of  this  box,  a  trifle  in  itself,  but  a 
weighty  matter  if  you  take  account  of  all 
the  hearty  good-will  that  we  give  'long 
with  it.  May  you  live  many,  many  years, 
sir,  to  make  use  of  this  small  present, 
and  may  every  new  year  find  you  in- 
creased in  prosperity  and  in  public  esti- 
mation." The  speaker  then  made  a 
graceful  allusion  to  the  honours  acquired 
by  Mr.  Tom  Coryton,  and  drank  to  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  Mr.  Coryton  and 
family. 

Old  Carryten's  hand  trembled  a  good 
deal  as  he  received  the  box,  and  he  spent 
some  time  looking  over  it  and  admiring 
it,  and  then  expressing  his  admiration  of 
some  of  its  workmanship,  and  of  the  gra- 
cious inscription,  to  those  who  sat  next 
him,  while  the  whole  company  hemmed 
and  blew  their  noses  and  fidgeted  until  he 
should  get  on  his  legs,  which  he  was  in 
no  particular  hurry  to  do. 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view  ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 

That  was  true  enough  ;  but  then  he 
wasn't  always  severe  and  stern,  and  he 
wasn't  always  stern  when  he  was  severe. 
I  have  known  him  sometimes,  when  tak- 
ing the  rind  off  a  young  gentleman's  loins 
(for,  bless  you,  we  were  not  squeamish 
about  a  little  excoriation  in  those  days), 
convulse  his  pupils  —  the  subject  of  his 
discipline  excepted  —  with  irresistible 
jokes.  And,  when  he  was  clear  of  the 
school  altogether,  it  was  astonishing 
what  good  company  he  could  be,  what 
fun  there  was  in  him,  what  capital  stories 
he  could  tell.  He  had  a  fair  tenor  voice, 
too,  though  it  had  begun  to  crack  by  this 
time,  and  was  commonly  asked  for  a  song 
or  two  on  festive  occasions.  He  was  cer- 
tainly not  liable  in  a  general  way  to  be 
overcome  by  his  feelings  ;  but  somehow, 


on  this  occasion  be  not  only  postponed 
as  long  as  he  could  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  flattering  gift,  but  when  he  did  get 

■  up,  he  took  refuge  at  first  in  a  little  fun. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  boxes  for  many  ears, 

■  but  never  till  this  year  has  a  box  like  this 
been  given  to  me."  This  brightened  the 
whole  company  again  in  a  moment ;  there 
was  scarcely  a  pair  of  ears  among  them 
that- didn't  tingle  at  the  j'eit  d'' esprit.  The 
laughter  was  loud,  and  the  applause  very 
hearty.     The  merriment  had  a  composing 

-effect  on  the  speaker,  who,  being  quite  in 
'his  element,  spoke  of  his  early  acquaint- 
"iance  with  Wetton,  and  told  one  or  two  of 
his  very  best  stories,  with  voice  imita- 
tions, about  some  of  the  local  characters. 
Though  this  was  very  effective,  and  de- 
lighted his  audience,  he  knew  very  well 
that  he  was  only  postponing  the  dreaded 
response  to  the  genial  old  hardware- 
man's  gracious  personalities.  It  had  to 
be  made,  however,  and  as  soon  as  he  got 
on  that  subject,  it  was  evident  that  he 
{"would,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  old 
scholars,  betray  a  weakness  most  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  which  he  had  hith- 
erto maintained  among  them.  He  made 
two  or  three  acknowledgments,  very 
feebly,  and  in  a  somewhat  broken  voice  ; 
"took  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  a  sip  of  punch  ; 
went  at  it  again  ;  got  out  one  or  two  sen- 
tences with  great  gulps  in  them  ;  and  at 
last  old  Carryten  broke  down  utterly  and 
ignominiously,  subsided  into  his  seat  and 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  while 
the  table  rang  with  plaudits,  Kentish  fire, 
the  jingling  of  glasses,  and  finally  a  very 
boisterous  performance  of  the  chorus, 
"  For  he  is  a  jolly  good  fellow."  Poor 
old  Carryten  !  perhaps  if  more  kindness 
had  come  his  way  before,  more  expression 
of  feeling  might  have  come  out  of  him  ! 
But  how  could  that  have  been,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  To  all  of  my  generation, 
and  to  all  our  mothers,  who  saw  our  welts 
and  bruises,  he  was  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  cane  and  rod.  He  has  cut  the 
buttons  from  my  jacket  aforetime,  and 
sent  me  to  my  seat  with  my  shirt  stick- 
ing to  my  back.  AH  admitted  that,  he 
would  drive  knowledge  into  any  mind 
whatever  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  I 
suspect  that  Maga's  compositors  have 
been  indebted  to  him  for  the  legible  MSS. 
of  more  than  one  contributor ;  but  it  has 
taken  a  long  life  to  raise  in  my  mind  a 
suspicion  even  that  any  feeling  softer 
than  fear  and  obedience  would  have  been 
acceptable  from  his  scholars.  And  yet, 
when  I  come  now  to  think  of  that  nisfht 
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at  the  tradesmen's  club,  and  the  old  fel- 
low's emotion,  it  strikes  me  that  he  may 
have  had  a  sense  of  a  hard  and  laborious 
life  devoted  to  duty  according  to  his 
lights,  with  mighty  small  material  reward, 
and  with  only  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  useful  in  his  generation  to  support 
him  ;  also,  that  deep  down  in  his  breast 
under  the  stony  and  scarifying  strata,  lay 
a  yearning  for  an  encouraging  word  or 
two,  for  some  small  appreciation  of  the 
devotion  which  kept  him  like  a  mill-horse 
forever  at  his  grinding  labour. 

Well,  everybody  was  affected,  and,  for- 
tunately for  Mr.  Saunders,  it  was  his  al- 
lotted duty  to  break  the  awkward  silence 
by  rising  to  propose  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Coryton.  The  subduing  influence  of  the 
recent  scene  kept  him  within  bounds, 
and  he  made  his  little  speech  very  nicely, 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  glance  out  of  old 
Coryton's  eyes  such  as  he  had  never 
before  seen  proceeding  from  those  or- 
gans. They  finished  the  evening  very 
merrily :  the  schoolmaster  wrung  every- 
body's hand  at  parting  ;  and  when  Saun- 
ders offered  his  company  on  the  walk 
home  it  was  graciously  accepted.  In  that 
auspicious  quarter  of  an  hour  the  young 
man  opened  his  mind. 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  that  it  would  be  well  for  either 
you  or  Tom,  Benjamin,  that  he  should  be 
your  proposer,"  —  and  he  gave  reasons 
for  this  opinion  similar  to  those  which 
Tom  had  given.  "  But,"  added  he,  "  per- 
haps if  Tom  can't  manage  it,  I  can.  I 
assure  you  we  both  desire  to  serve  you, 
—  he  an  old  friend,  I  an  old  scholar  •, 
and,  provided  you  obtain  your  wish,  I 
don't  suppose  you  mind  exactly  by  what 
agency  the  thing  is  worked.  Leave  it  to 
me.  And  now,  good  night :  I  hope  the 
evening  has  been  as  pleasant  to  you  as  it 
has  been  to  me." 

Ben  knew  that  old  Carryten  wouldn't 
talk  in  that  Way  unless  he  saw  his  way 
pretty  clearly  to  attainment;  but  how  he 
was  to  pass  a  not  quite  eligible  friend 
into  a  society  of  which  he  wasn't  himself 
a  member  wasn't  quite  apparent.  He 
went  to  sleep,  however,  very  tranquilly 
upon  the  assurance  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, but  before  doing  so,  had  very 
much  fortified  his  resolution  to  realize 
the  dream. 

We  will  not  follow  old  Carryten  through 
his  negotiations  on  Benjamin's  behalf. 
There  might  be  some  amusement  in 
doing  so,  but  it  would  carry  us  too  far 
from  ihe  trunk-line  of  our  story.  His 
mode  of  operating  was  this.     There  were 
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in  Wetton, 'as   there  are  in  most  places, 
certain  gentlemen  who  managed  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  amusements  aad  indulgences 
that  were  to  be  had  there,  without  being 
as   remarkable  for   prompt   payment    as 
for  prompt  fruition.     Such  as  these,  one 
may  be  sure,  were  in  the  club,  and  were 
its    most   regular  attendants  ;    and    tlaey 
were  also  in  tke  books  of  a  good  many 
tradesmen,  whom  to  reconcile  to  the  sys- 
tem of  small  profits  and  slow  returns  was 
a  feat  which  they  all  achieved  with  more 
or  less   brilliancy,  though  sometimes  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  being  "  taken  by  the 
insolent   foe."      No\y,  the  schoolmaster, 
from  his  long  intimacy  with  Saunders's 
affairs,  knew   pretty  well  who  they  were 
that   stood  indebted   to  the  estate.     He 
knew  also  that  some  of  the  debtors  were 
of  the  free-and-easy  class  which  I  have 
just    mentioned.      He    contrived  to    let 
a  few  of    them  know   that  the  books  of 
the  estate  were  likely  soon  to  be  put.  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  of   business,  with  a 
view  of  clearing  off  all  old  scores«,  and 
starting  afresh   under  the   new  owners. 
He   likewise     hinted    at    Mr.    Benjamin 
Saunders's  ambition  to  be  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the    worshipful  society  known  as 
the  Wetton  Club  ;  whereat  these  exclu- 
sive aristocrats  laughed  scornfully,  asked 
if  he  didn't  wish  he  might  get  it  (which 
was  then   considered  a    smart    form   of 
speech),  and   remarked,  that   though  the 
club  had  got  deuced  low,  yet,  by  Jupiter  ! 
it  hadn't  quite    come  down  to  that  yet. 
The  better  part  of  their  nature,  however, 
prevailed,  when   they   perceived  that   to 
do  Saunders  a  kindness  might  secure  for 
the  doer  of  it  exemption  from  the  pres- 
sure that  was  to  be  apprehended  ;  and 
two  or  three  of  these  genial  fellows,  after 
putting  aside  the  crabbed  air  with  which 
they  first  pretended  to  meet  the  propo- 
sal, entered  heartily  into  the  design,  and 
even   vied    with   each  other   in   showing 
their  zeal  for  it.     These  were  really  the 
ruling  members  of  the   club,  who   were  | 
there  continually,  fussing  and  complain- 
inof  and   managing.     Thev  knew  how  to 
beat  about  and  get  promises   not  to  op- 1 
pose;  also  how  to  bring  on  the  election  j 
at  a  favourable  time.     In  short,  they  car- 1 
ried   in   their   man  ;   and  though  a  good  ] 
many  independent    members  raged  and  j 
stormed  afterwards,  yet,  as  the  rules  had  j 
in  a  fashion    been  complied    with,    they  | 
were  given  to  understand  that  it  was  their  j 
own   fault  that  they    didn't    attend    and ! 
black-ball.     It   ended  in    growling  only, 
and   the  growling    died    away,  and   Mr. 


Benjamin  Saunders  had  his  foot  pn- t^ie 
ladder. 

This    step    achieved,  our  hero  of   the 
dream  followed  it  up  by  dissociating  him-, 
self   more  and  more  from  the   business,, 
except  the  office  part  thereof,  and  by  being 
seen  now  and  then  out  with  the  harriers' 
on   a  good-looking  horse.     Through  his 
exhibitions  of  himself   on  the  outside   of 
this  same  horse  arose  a  little  adventure, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  arranged  by  the 
good  genius  who  had  sent  him  the  dream, 
but  which  did  not  seem  so  fortunate  to  the 
other  actors  in  it  as  it  did   to  him.     He 
was  out  on  the  road  one  afternoon,  when 
he  met  a  drayman  who  was  conveying  two. 
huge  logs  of  timber  to  his  building-yard. 
The  logs  were  lashed  on  to  a  rest  formed 
by  timbers,  which  were  supported  by  the' 
axles   of  two   pairs  of  immense    wheels, 
such  as  the  reader  has  often  seen   used 
in  a  similar  way.     Benjamin  stopped  the 
drayman,  to  whom  he  had  something  to 
say ;  but   his  steed  fidgeted    so    at    the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tall  wheels  that  it 
was  a  difficult  matter  to   converse,  and  a 
good  deal  of  time  was  lost  through   the 
animal    edging    away,    and    then    being 
forced  up  again.     While  this  little  scene 
was  going  on,  a  lady  on   horseback  hovC; 
in  sight,  as  the  Admiral  would  have  said, ' 
and  came  on  at  a  canter  towards  the  dray.. 
When  she  was  near  enough  to  be  distin- . 
guished,  the   youth  saw  that  it  was  Miss' 
Fulford ;     upon    which     recognition    he 
coloured  very  much,  ceased  to  attend  to. 
the  man,   and  patting  and  soothing    his' 
horse,  tried  to  make  it  stand  quiet  while 
the  young  lady  passed.     But   the   rapid 
approach  of  another  horse  is   not  calcu-.' 
lated  to  make  a  horse  already  restive  re-r 
main  motionless.     He  plunged  and  sidled' 
more  and  more,  but  did  not  prevent  hint; 
from  showing  the   efforts  he  was  making' 
to  subdue  these  capers,  nor  from  .raising 
his    hat     as    the    young     lady,     passed.,' 
Whether  Miss  Fulford  knew  him   or  not; 
was  not  clear  ;  but  she  had  reined  in  hef- 
horse   to  a  walk  as  she   came  up  to   the' 
unsightly    vehicle,  and,  keeping    to  the;' 
side  opposite  to  Benjamin  and  his  gyra-' 
tions,  slightly  inclined  her    head  in    ac- 
knowledgment     of     his     salute ;     then 
thanks   to   the  steadiness  of    the    beast 
which  carried  her,  which  did  little  more 
than  prick  his  ears,  she  got  clear  of   the 
obstruction,  and  stretched  into  a  canter 
again.     So  far  well ;  but  her  groom,  who 
had  not   slackened  his  pace,  and  who   at- 
tempted to  dash  past,  was  not   destined 
to  be  so  successful.     The  groom's  horse 
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shied  wildly  at  the  wheels,  and,  upon 
being  pressed,  made  a  sharp  wheel  with 
his  fore  legs  in  the  air,  which  brought  the 
rider  off  upon  the  top  rail  of  a  gate, 
across  which  he  fell  heavily,  while  the 
animal  galloped  off.  By  the  time  Saun- 
ders and  the  carter  got  up  to  him,  he  had 
fallen  to  the  ground.  The  man  could 
speak  to  them  in  gasps,  but  he  was  evi- 
dently severely  shaken,  and  in  great  pain. 
Several  of  his  ribs,  he  said,  were  broken. 
Now,  it  was  a  question  what  was  to  be 
done  ;  for,  after  they  had  supported  him 
into  a  sitting  posture  against  the  gate, 
and  picked  up  his  hat  and  replaced  it 
upon  his  head,  he  said  he  could  not  sit 
upon  Saunders's  horse  if  he  were  lifted 
thereon.  Then  the  drayman  said  he 
knew  of  no  better  plan  than  to  make  a 
bed  of  some  hay  which  he  carried  with 
him  for  his  horses,  spread  it  on  the  logs, 
and  let  the  poor  fellow  be  stretched  upon 
it  till  they  could  reach  a  wayside  inn 
about  .half  a  mile  on.  While  they  were 
by  very  slow  motions  raising  him  to  this 
rude  bed  (for  he  was  in  great  agony,  and 
could  hardly  bear  to  be  touched),  Miss 
Fulford,  who  had  missed  her  attendant 
and  turned  to  see  what  had  become  of 
him,  rode  up. 

'•  He'll  go  home  safe  enough.  Miss  ;  he 
won't  come  to  no  hurt,"  feebly  moaned 
the  poor  man,  in  reply  to  her  alarmed 
"  Good  heavens,  Corder  !  what  is  this  ?  " 

"  Dear  me,  never  mind  the  horse  ;  are 
you  much  hurt  ?  " 

"  Feared  I  be,  Miss." 

Then  Mr.  Saunders  explained  the  man- 
ner of  the  accident,  and  what  they  pro- 
posed to  do, —  to  which,  as  no  alternative 
presented  itself,  she  was  fain  to  assent. 
He  also  said  that  he  would  ride  forward 
to  the  little  inn,  send  a  more  comfortable 
conveyance  if  he  could  get  one,  and  order 
a  bed  to  be  prepared  for  the  sufferer. 
Permitting  him  to  do  so.  Miss  Fulford 
said  she  would  remain  with  the  dray.  A 
little  way  on,  Saunders  met  a  farmer  re- 
turning in  his  tax-cart  from  town,  and 
made  him  promise  to  turnback  and  bring 
up  the  injured  groom  when  he  should 
meet  the  dray.  He  then  pricked  on  to 
the  inn,  called  out  the  landlady,  and  told 
her  to  prepare  a  bed.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  tax-cart  came  up,  for  Corder 
could  not  bear  to  be  driven  at  more  than 
a  slow  walk.  They  lifted  the  patient 
carefully  out,  and  promised  to  have  him 
as  tenderly  undressed  and  put  to  bed  till 
a  doctor  should  arrive.  Miss  Fulford's 
intention  had  been  to  remain  at  the  inn 
till  a  carriage  could  be  sent  for  her  j  but 


a  sight  of  the  house   showed  this  to  be 
impossible.     There  were  fellows  drinking 
all  over  the   place,  and  a  decent  sitting- 
room  was  not  to  be  had.     Saunders  said 
that  he  would   have  been  quite  ready  to 
stay,  but  then  Miss   Fulford  would  have 
had  to  ride  home  alone  ;  and,  through  the 
delay  caused  by  the   accident,  it  was  get- 
ting late,  and  would  be  dusk  before  she 
could  reach  Colkatton.     There  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  that  Benjamin  should   at- 
tend  her.     If  he  would  have  taken    the 
groom's  place,  and  followed  her  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  arrangement  might  have  been 
very  well ;   but  there   was  no   chance  of 
that.     Benjamin  thought  that  he  would 
be  able  to  lift  her  on  to  her   horse  ;  but 
she,  too  quick  for  him,  went  to  the  stock 
and  swung  herself  into  the  saddle   in  a 
moment,  earning  a   commendation   from 
the  ostler,  who  said,  as  he  drew  his  hand 
across   his  upper  lip  after  letting  go  her 
reins,  "  Yew  be  a   lightsome  one.  Miss  ; 
darned  if  yew  ban't.     Yew   oft  to  be   in 
Powell's   trewp,    yew   did.      I've  a  seed 
heavier  maidens  that  they  thought  wo'th 
puttin'    into    pantalewns."     But  it    is    a 
question  whether  this  panegyric  was  not 
due  entirely  to  the  fear  she  was  in  of  Ben- 
jamin touching  even  the  sole  of  her  boot. 
She  had  an  instinctive  perception  that  he 
was  a  person  to  be  kept  at  a  considerable 
distance.     Ben,  however,    by    this    time 
quite  understood  the  n'ecessity  of  greatly 
restraining  himself,    and    intended    this 
time  to  make  an  impression  by   extreme 
deference,  curbing  his  vivacious    fancy. 
And  when  he  got  a  chance  of  saying  any- 
thing at  all,  he  said  nothing  that  any  one 
could   object  to  ;    but  his  chances   were 
exceedingly    limited,   for    Miss    Fulford 
kept  at  something  more  than  a    canter 
whenever  the  ground   permitted  it ;  and 
in   a   very   short  time   they  were  in  the 
outskirts    of  Wetton,    and    at  the    door 
of  Mr.  Pound  the  Apothecary  and   Sur- 
geon.      That    practitioner     himself    im- 
mediately    appeared    at     the     door    of 
his   pharmacy,  and    received  directions, 
first,   to  go   himself   to    see  her  servant 
immediately  ;  second,  to  send  for  a  car- 
riage for  herself  ;  third,  to  let  one  of  his 
men  lead  her  horse  to  Colkatton  ;  fourth, 
to  afford  Miss  Fulford  the  shelter  of  his 
house  till  the  carriage  should  be  ready. 
On  the  appearance  of  Pound's  man  she 
lighted  off  her  horse,  thanked  Mr.  Saun- 
ders  very    impressively    for   the     great 
trouble  he  had  been  at  on   her  account, 
said  she  would   not   detain  him  another 
minute,  and 'disappeared  into  the  house. 
Thus,  you  see,  she  shook  off  her  cavalier 
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almost  as  soon  as  they  were  among  the 
houses  :  Pound,  the  most  prudent  of 
pestle-drivers,  would  be  sure  to  make  no 
remark  concerning  her  being  so  escorted  : 
and  so  the  whole  annoying  adventure 
would  be  at  an  end,  with  no  gossiping 
body  cognizant  of  it.  But  Gertrude  reck- 
oned without  her  host.  Owing  to  the 
pace  at  which  she  had  travelled,  there 
was  still  plenty  of  light  in  the  sky  when 
she  reached  Wetton,  and  there  was  a 
pair  of  eyes  in  the  window  of  the  house 
opposite  to  Pound's,  which  in  a  moment 
perceived  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
arrival.  Old  Mrs.  Yeo,  the  owner  of  the 
house,  was  infirm  and  purblind  :  she 
could  seldom  go  to  church,  and  she 
could  not  see  to  read  ;  so  she  received  a 
visit  once  or  twice  a-week  from  the  vicar 
or  his  curate,  who  read  to  her,  and  gave 
her  ghostly  advice  and  comfort.  Thus 
Mr.  Norcott  was  with  her  at  this  time,  but 
the  eyes.  I  spoke  of  didn't  belong  to  him 

—  then.     Moreover,   Mrs.  Yeo  was  aunt 

—  I  believe  I  ought  to  say  grand-aunt  — 
to  Miss  Lydia  Tarraway,  and  that  young 
lady  it  was,  who,  having  accidentally 
called  in  to  see  how  her  dear  old  aunty 
did,  was  the  owner  of  the  eyes  in  ques- 
tion. It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  she  suppressed  an  exclamation  which 
would  have  been  highly  inopportune 
while  the  reading  was  going  on.  "What 
can  Gertrude  Fulford  be  about  ? "  said 
Lydia  to  herself.  She  perceived  the 
manner  of  Saunders's  dismissal,  and 
guessed  that  the  occurrence  must  have 
been  accidental ;  at  the  same  time  she 
considered  it  only  her  duty  to  regard  it 
as  "strange."  Her  feeling  towards  Ger- 
trude was  friendly  rather  than  otherwise. 
She  had  quite  retired  from  the  Hardinge 
contest,  since  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Lieutenant's  days  in  Wetton  were  num- 
bered, and  that  Norcott  had  an  uncle,  a 
bishop,  and  a  cousin,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  for  there  would  be  many  ri- 
vals in  this  quest  also,  and  fine  exercise 
for  Lydia's  talents.  She  did  not  imagine 
that  there  was  the  smallest  chance  of 
Gertrude's  obtaining  Hardings's  regard  ; 
but  then  why  was  Gertrude  so  silly  and 
so  vain  as  to  fancy  that  she  could  capti- 
vate a  man  who  was  probably  pre- 
engaged,  and  at  any  rate  not  going  to 
lose  his  heart  in  Wettoi  ?  It  must  have 
been  impatience  at  her  friend's  manifest 
folly,  or  else  I  know  not  what  it  was,  that 
made  Lydia  feel  quite  a  complacent  glow 
when  she  saw  the  riders  together  at 
Pound's  gate,  and  made  her  resolve  with 
the  severity  of  a  censor  that  the  matter 


might  be  the  means  of  conveying  a  lessoa 
against  overweening  pretensions.  When 
Mr.  Norcott  escorted  her  home  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  she  told  him  what 
she  had  seen. 


From  The  Spectator. 
COLONEL  CHESNEVS   ESSAYS.* 

Among  modern  essayists,  Colonel 
Charles  Chesney  is  entitled  to  a  high 
rank,  because  he  not  only  possesses  a 
power  of  clear  statement,  but  what  many 
of  the  so-called  brilliant  writers  lack,  he 
is  remarkable  for  accurate  knowledge 
and  sound  judgment.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  strains  a  point  a  little  too  far,  in  his 
anxiety  to  reach  that  judicial  impartial- 
ity which,  if  it  tempers  the  ardours  of 
composition,  is  an  error  on  the  right  side. 
Order,  lucidity,  vigour,  are  the  salient 
qualities  of  his  style,  as  a  thirst  for  truth, 
habits  of  exact  investigation,  and  a 
trained,  dispassionate  faculty,  which  en- 
ables him  to  form  sound  conclusions,  are 
the  qualities  of  his  well-balanced  mind. 
The  essays  collected  and  published  in 
this  volume  are  not  only  of  a  nature  to 
interest  the  military,  but  the  general 
reader.  Whether  he  carries  us  into  the 
camps,  or  along  the  track  of  the  Grand 
Army  on  Muscovite  soil,  guided  by  the 
accomplished  De  Fezensac,  or  throws  a 
light  on  Suchet's  Spanish  compaigns, 
while  sketching  the  career  of  Henry  vou 
Brandt ;  whether  he  draws  a  picture  of 
Cornwallis,  or  renders  the  exploits  of 
Chinese  Gordon  intelligible  —  not  his 
easiest  task  —  or  whether  he  finds  a 
theme  in  recent  American  warfare.  Col- 
onel Chesney  is  always  entertaining  and 
instructive.  But  we  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  four  essays  which  relate  to 
the  American  war,  not  only  because  they 
are  well  done,  but  for  the  reason  stated 
in  the  author's  preface,  namely,  that  the 
military  excellence  displayed  during  the 
mighty  struggle  "  has  been  unduly  de- 
preciated by  comparison  with  the  late 
events  on  the  Continent ;  "  and,  indeed, 
we  may  add,  unduly  depreciated  from  the 
very  first,  notably  by  soldiers  who  should 
have  known  better  than  to  surrender  at 
discretion  their  judgment  to  their  politi- 
cal prejudices.     Colonel  Chesney  was  al- 
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ways  an  exception,  and  in  his  preface  he 
has  the  courage  to  repeat  some  striking 
truths  which  the  vulgar,  no  matter  what 
their  rank,  and  the  ignorant,  no  matter 
whether  professional  or  not,  have  gen- 
erally disregarded.  Thus,  measured  by 
actual  fighting,  "the  most  seasoned  sol- 
diers of  Europe  are  but  as  conscripts 
compared  with  the  survivors  of  that  con- 
flict ;  "  while  the  conditions  of  war  on  a 
grand  scale,  says  our  author,  "  were  il- 
lustrated to  the  full  as  much  in  the  con- 
test in  America,  as  in  those  more  recent- 
ly waged  on  the  Continent."  He  justly 
points  out  that  in  *'  the  art  of  feeding  and 
supplying  an  army  in  the  field,  the  Amer- 
icans displayed  quite  as  much  ability  as 
any  Continental  power  ;  "  that  as  regards 
courage,  "  the  actual  fighting  was  far 
more  stubborn  ;  "  and  that  if  the  organ- 
ization and  discipline  were  inferior,  com- 
pared with  European  models,  yet  consid- 
ering that  the  armies  on  both  sides  were 
improvised,  under  the  very  stress  of  col- 
lision, they  were  certainly  the  best  troops 
built  up  from  nothing  which  have  been 
seen  in  modern  days.  Colonel  Chesney 
rightly  says  the  actions  were  inconclusive, 
chiefly  because  "  the  beaten  side  would 
not  break  up,"  but  retired  in  good  order, 
keeping  a  bold  front  to  the  victor.  "  In 
order  to  pursue  there  must  be  some  one 
to  run  away,  and  to  the  credit  of  Amer- 
icans, the  ordinary  conditions  of  Euro- 
pean warfare  in  this  respect  were  usually 
absent  from  the  great  battles  fought 
across  the  Atlantic."  It  may  be  added 
that  the  nature  of  the  country  favoured 
the  exhibition  of  what  Colonel  Chesney 
calls  "an  inherited  quality,"  —  enabled 
infantry  to  resist  horsemen,  and  check  a 
whole  army  until  fresh  arrangements 
could  be  made  by  the  conquerors.  There 
was,  doubtless,  a  deficiency  of  cavalry, 
but  even  Seidlitz  himself,  had  he  been 
there  with  his  squadrons,  would  have  been 
puzzled  how  to  use  them  in  an  American 
forest.  The  battles  were  relatively  in- 
conclusive, because  the  troops  on  both 
sides  were  good,  and  the  country 
abounded  in  natural  obstacles,  and  be- 
cause rapid  movements  were  impossible 
in  the  face  even  of  slight  resistance.  Yet 
the  greater  actions  were  quite  as  decisive 
as  all  but  the  exceptional  fights  in  Europe. 
Fort  Donelson  and  the  much-criticised 
Pittsburg  Landing  really  cleared  an  im- 
mense tract  of  country.  Grant  took 
Vicksburg  when  he  defeated  Pemberton 
on  the  Big  Black  ;  he  saved  Tennessee 
when  he  won  Missionary  Ridge.  Meade, 
in  one  of  the  best  fought  battles  of  the 
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whole  war,  Gettysburg,  decisively  freed 
the  North  from  invasion,  and  forced  the 
Confederates  thenceforth  to  stand  on  the 
defensive.  Against  the  troops  they  pos- 
sessed and  the  country  on  which  they 
fought.  Napoleon  himself  could  not  have 
won  anything  like  an  Austerlitz,  still  less 
a  Waterloo. 

The  strange  disposition  to  carp  at 
American  Generals  must  be  mainly  the 
fruit  of  a  very  imperfect  study  of  their 
campaigns  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  fought.  It  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  because  America  pos- 
sessed what  England  did  not,  a  first-rate 
military  school.  Whence  could  you  hope 
to  get  good  Captains,  if  not  from  West 
Point  ?  We  also  had  excellent  establish- 
ments in  our  Artillery  and  Engineers, 
but  the  untrained  and  uneducated  Infan- 
try and  Cavalry  monopolized  all  the  com- 
mands, and  laughed  to  scorn  scientific 
soldiership.  And  out  of  the  genuine 
Military  Academy  on  the  Hudson  came 
really  educated  soldiers,  although  so 
many  of  them,  absorbed  in  commercial  and 
industrial  pursuits,  or  engaged  in  obscure 
duties,  lived  comparatively  unknown. 
When  the  war  broke  out  they  came  to  the 
front  as  natural  leaders,  and  with  one  ex- 
ception, they  alone  did  anything  great  or 
decisive.  It  Was  West  Point,  divided 
against  itself,  which  fought  the  cam- 
paigns, and  we  say  they  are  worthy  of 
being  compared  with  any  campaigns  of 
modern  times.  Men  of  transcendent 
genius,  since  the  very  dawn  of  recorded 
history,  have  been  so  few  that  they  may 
be  counted  on  the  fingers.  But  among 
those  who  stand  in  the  second  rank,  Lee, 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan  must  find 
a  place  ;  and  of  these  four,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  man  who  approached  most  near- 
ly to  the  highest  genius,  the  man  who 
showed  the  profoundest  insight  into 
strategy,  was  General  Sherman.  There 
were  many  bright  strokes  in  that  pro- 
longed war,  but  the  brightest,  the  most 
Napoleonic,  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the 
truest  conceptions,  were  the  march 
through  Georgia,  and  subsequently  from 
the  Savannah  to  Cape  Fear  River.  And 
they  were  purely  Sherman's  own  inspi- 
rations, or  rather,  to  speak  correctly,  in- 
ventions, and  he  obtained  permission  to 
execute  both  only  after  considerable  hesi- 
tation at  head-quarters.  If  Marlborough 
deserves  credit  for  marching  through  a 
peaceful  country  to  the  Danube  ;  if  Na- 
poleon is  exalted  because,  crossing  the 
Alps,  he  suddenly  placed  an  army  on  the 
Ticino  and  Po,  then  also  is  Sherman  ea- 
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titled  to  renown  for  having  the  brain  to 
conceive  and  the  boldness  to  execute  a 
great  march  through  a  hostile  country, 
which  dealt  the  deadliest  blow  struck  at 
the  Confederacy.  It  must,  as  a  stroke  of 
supreme  generalship,  take  rank  among 
the  finest  recorded  in  military  history. 
In  saying  this,  we  do  not  intend  to 
underrate  the  military  qualities  of  Grant, 
and  still  less  of  Lee.  There  are  now,  as 
there  were  in  the  early  years  of  the  war, 
itiany  who  refuse  to  credit  Grant  with  in- 
tellectual ability  or  military  genius.  Cer- 
tainly Colonel  Chesney  is  not  of  the  num- 
ber. Although,  as  we  think,  he  is  too 
severe  on  the  General  when  treating  of 
the  Virginian  campaign,  he  speaks  in  no 
equivocal  terms  respecting  the  enterprise 
against  Vicksburg.  The  time  came,  he 
says,  when,  "  pursuing  one  great  object 
steadfa.S'tly,  he  was  to  win  it  at  last,  by  a 
display  of  resource  such  as  the  most  bril- 
liant or  scientific  of  modern  Generals 
could  not  surpass."  Sherman  was  a 
competent  judge,  and  in  his  famous  letter 
to  Grant,  in  March,  1864,  he  frankly 
writes,  "  My  only  points  of  doubt  were  in 
your  knowledge  of  grand  strategy  and  of 
books  of  science  and  history,  but  I  con- 
fess your  common-sense  seems  to  have 
supplied  all  these."  Of  the  men  of  books 
of  science  and  history,  some,  at  least, 
still  entertain  doubts  which  the  great 
soldier  who  saw  his  comrade  at  work 
flung  away  forever,  certainly  after  Vicks- 
burg. What  is  genius,  at  least  of  the 
highly  practical  sort,  but  the  soundest 
common-sense,  set  in  motion  and  re- 
duced to  fact  by  that  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains  of  late  so  much  talked 
about  ?  No  mistakes  made  by  Grant  in 
the  overland  advance  upon  Richmond 
can  blot  out  or  seriously  diminish  his 
credit  among  competent  men.  It  would 
almost  seem  that  some  critics  are  angry 
with  him  for  perceiving  that  the  sound- 
est strategy  was  to  "operate  directly 
against  Lee's  army,  wherever  it  could  be 
found,"  the  strategy  he  announced  to 
Sherman  on  April  4,  1864,  conveying 
plans  which  gave  the  latter  General  "in- 
finite satisfaction,"  and  made  him  ex- 
claim, "  That  we  are  all  now  to  act  on  a 
common  plan,  converging  on  a  common 
centre,  looks  like  enlightened  war."  No 
doubt  the  method  of  carrying  it  out  is 
open  to  sharp  criticism,  and  that  the 
manoeuvres  of  Sherman  compare  fa- 
vourably with  the  bloody  fighting  which 
preceded  the  manoeuvring  of  Grant.  Yet 
here  we  should  do  well  to  remember  the 
words  of  Colonel  Chesney,  when  speak- 
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ing  of  "the  charge  of  wasting  his  army 
by  pressing  it  on  against  unfair  odds  of 
position."  He  says,  "  A  little  more  of 
success  in  the  results,  and  we  should 
have  heard  nothing  but  praise."  After 
all,  he  gained  his  point,  which  was  to 
break  up  Lee's  army,  if  possible  ;  if  not, 
to  force  it  back  into  Richmond,  and  hold 
on  until  the  Confederacy  was  vanquished. 
He  did  this,  partly  by  fighting  bloody 
battles,  and  partly  by  outflanking  his  ad- 
versary. Lee  met  with  his  match,  —  en- 
countered a  foe  who  could  stand  up  to 
him,  frustrate  his  tactics,  and  march 
round  him  ;  but  naturally  the  force  act- 
ing on  the  defensive,  a  line  which  the 
Confederate  was  soon  obliged  to  adopt, 
lost  the  fewer  men,  yet  could  ill  afford  to 
lose  those.  We  never  could  understand 
the  statement  that  Grant  changed  his 
line  of  operations,  since,  outflanking  his 
opponent,  he  still  went  direct  upon  Rich- 
mond. He  shifted  his  immediate  base 
several  times,  but  how  and  when  did  he 
shift  his  line  of  operations  ?     As  to  the 


allegation  that 


he  mio^ht  have  moved,  in 


the  first  instance,  from  the  Rapidan  to 
the  James  by  water,  and  not  by  land,  we 
have  always  thought  the  criticism  did  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  political  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  campaign.  It 
certainly  was,  as  we  well  remember,  origi- 
nally advanced  in  this  country  solely  by 
political  opponents  of  the  North,  desirous 
of  detracting  from  the  reputation  of  a 
General  who  had  driven  Lee  into  Rich- 
mond, and  who  held  him  there.  But  we 
have  not  the  space  required  to  state  even 
the  pros  and  cons  upon  a  question  pos- 
sessing, however,  almost  wholly  a  specu- 
lative interest.  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  Colonel  Chesney  throws  upon  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  all  blame  for  the  adoption 
of  the  "impracticable  plan,"  which,  how- 
ever, ended  in  the  capture  of  Richmond. 
When  General  Badeau  finds  leisure  to 
complete  that  Military  History  of  Gen-^ 
erai  Grant  which  he  began  so  many  years 
ago,  we  shall  have  sounder  materials  for 
a  judgment  than  any  we  now  possess. 

The  subject  is  so  vast,  that  we  can  only 
touch  slightly  on  a  few  salient  points,  and 
refer  the  reader  to  Colonel  Chesney's 
suggestive  essays,  if  he  has  neither  time 
nor  inclination  for  a  deeper  study  of 
military  operations  quite  as  instructive  as 
any  which  have  occurred  since  Napo- 
leon's career  as  a  soldier  came  to  its 
abrupt  close.  We  can  only  regret  that 
our  able  military  essayist  has  not  given 
us  his  estimate  of  Sherman,  whose  vol- 
ume of  despatches  furnishes  a  tempting 
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theme  exactly  suited  to  Colonel  Chesney's 
gifts.  But  we  are  glad  to  see  his  weighty 
protest  against  the  vulgar  error  that 
American  Generals  are  inferior  to  their 
European  brothers  in  arms.  That  the 
troops  raised  from  nothing  were  long  in- 
ferior in  organization  and  discipline  is 
true ;  but  we  doubt  whether  at  the  end 
of  the  war  many,  if  any,  European  armies 
have  surpassed  in  these  respects,  the 
soldiers  whom  Grant  and  Sherman  led 
back  to  Washington  in  May,  1865. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  CASPIAN  SEA. 

The  late  successful  march  of  a  Rus- 
sian army  from  Khiva  has  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  extensive  wildernesses  which 
border  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
That  great  inland  sea  of  salt  water  with 
no  outlet  to  the  ocean,  but  the  reservoir 
of  the  Volga  and  other  rivers,  is  one  of 
the  geographical  wonders  of  the  world. 
By  geologists  it  is  considered  to  be  the 
chief  remnant  of  a  vast  sheet  of  water 
which  once  stretched  across  Europe  from 
the  Euxine  to  the  northern  Polar  Ocean. 
The  changes  to  produce  this  result  were 
caused  by  no  great  convulsion,  but  took 
place  slowly  and  imperceptibly.  In  the 
present  day,  armies  toil  over  solitudes 
dreary  and  saline,  once  the  bottom  of  a 
sea  more  vast  than  the  Mediterranean. 

Humboldt  has  described  under  the 
name  of  the  concavity  of  the  Caspian 
basin,  that  enormous  extent  of  land,  as 
large  as  France,  which  the  Caspian  would 
even  now  cover,  if  its  level  were  equal  to 
that  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  but  it  is,  in  fact, 
eighty-five  feet  lower.  The  low  plains 
around  Astrakhan  have  nothing  pictur- 
esque about  them  ;  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  the  southern  shore  of  Mazande- 
ran,  where  the  shadowy  palm-tree  waves 
its  branches,  and  the  green  hills  and  blue 
distances  of  Demavend  present  such 
beautiful  landscapes  :  nor  to  the  Caucasus 
mountains,  raising  above  the  waters  their 
plains  of  verdure,  where  the  defile  of 
Derbend,  guarded  by  its  city,  built  like 
an  amphitheatre,  or  a  pyramid  of  gigan- 
tic blocks  of  stone,  charms  the  eye  ;  but 
it  is  in  the  northern  plains,  with  their 
desolation  and  uniformity,  that  the  work 
of  the  ocean  may  be  clearly  read  by  the 
geologist. 

The  Russians  divide  these  steppes  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  into  the 
sandy,   the   rocky,   and  the  saline  :    the 


first  form  the  greater  part  of  the  western 
basin  ;  the  rocky  plains  extend  eastwards 
in  the  direction  of  Tartary  ;  and  the  sa- 
line occupy  a  considerable  space  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Ural.  As  a  general 
rule,  they  all  merit  the  title  of  desert ; 
and  when  the  locusts  arrive,  which  is 
very  frequently,  there  does  not  remain  a 
single  blade  of  grass,  and  the  reeds  grow- 
ing near  the  marshes  are  eaten  to  the 
very  level  of  the  water.  It  may  be  imag- 
ined how  miserable  is  the  scene  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  great  plain  is 
concealed  under  a  veil  of  snow,  which  the 
icy  wind  raises  in  whirlwinds  ;  but  even 
in  the  joyous  season  of  summer  there  is 
nothing  pleasing  in  the  broad  extent  of 
white  and  red  sand,  with  a  patch  here  and 
there  of  spurge  or  mugwort  shewing  their 
dark  leaves.  Sometimes  the  traveller 
crosses  with  difficulty  a  deep  ravine  worn 
by  the  torrents  of  rain,  then  skirts  a 
marsh,  with  its  waters  glancing  through  a 
forest  of  reeds.  In  the  distance,  a  clump 
of  willows  marks  a  saline  spring :  the 
breeze  blowing  over  the  burning  steppe 
raises  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  remains  of 
dried-up  plants  rush  along  by  thousands, 
curiously  rolled  into  balls  by  the  wind, 
seeming  to  pursue  each  other,  and  leaping 
up  many  yards  in  height,  as  if  they  were 
living  beings.  At  the  end  of  each  stage 
the  carriage  stops  before  a  miserable 
cabin,  half-buried  in  the  sand,  where  a 
human  figure  appears  ;  but  rarely  are  the 
tents  of  the  Kalmucks  or  Kirghiz  tribes 
seen,  and  hundreds  of  leagues  may  be 
traversed  without  a  trace  of  man. 

The  largest  of  these  steppes  exceeds 
five  hundred  miles.  The  coasts  of  the 
Caspian  to  the  north  are  flat,  and  the 
banks  of  sand  render  navigation  almost 
impossible,  where  the  mighty  streams  of 
the  Volga,  the  Terek,  the  Ural,  and  the 
Emba,  ceaselessly  labour  to  fill  up  the 
sea  itself.  To  the"  south,  the  Caspian 
divides  itself  into  two  basins  ;  a  peninsula 
almost  meeting  the  opposite  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  local  tradition,  it  was  possible 
to  walk  across  from  Baku  to  Tartary  ; 
thus  the  depth  of  the  water  varies  much, 
in  some  places  not  exceeding  eight  or 
nine  feet ;  and  its  greatest  depth  is  a  few 
hundred  feet.  At  recurring  periods  of 
seven  years,  it  increases  about  three  feet, 
and  then  diminishes  for  the  next  seven. 
The  saltness  of  the  water  also  is  very  un- 
equal :  where  the  rivers  pour  in  the  fresh 
stream  it  is  possible  to  drink  it  ;  in  other 
places  it  is  charged  with  salt,  a  fact  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
From  the  salt  part  of  the  sea,  narrow 
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canals  run  into  the  land,  which,  being  in 
time  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  desert, 
become  real  magazines  of  salt.  Some  of 
the  more  ancient  bays  present  a  number 
of  basins  with  every  degree  of  saline  con- 
centration. One  is  still  receiving  water 
from  the  sea,  and  has  only  deposited  on 
its  banks  a  very  thin  layer  of  salt ;  in  a 
second,  the  ground  is  concealed  by  a 
thick  crust  of  rose  crystals,  like  a  marble 
pavement ;  a  third  is  one  compact  mass 
of  salt,  where  a  little  pool  of  water  shines 
here  and  there  ;  and  another  has  lost  all 
the  water  by  evaporation,  and  the  strata 
of  salt  is  already  partially  covered  by 
sand. 

In  all  this,  it  will  be  perceived,  there  is 
a  resemblance  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  waters  of  both  es- 
cape only  by  evaporation,  and  each  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  intense  saline  proper- 
ties, as  well  as  by  salt  on  its  margin. 

Of  the  thousand  bays  and  lagoons  stor- 
ing the  salt  of  the  Caspian,  none  is  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Karaboghaz,  an 
inland  sea  which  probably  once  united 
the  Sea  of  Hyrcania  with  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
It  covers  an  immense  space  of  ground, 
whilst  the  canal  connecting  it  with  the 
Caspian  is  never  deeper  than  seven  yards, 
and  the  current  runs  at  a  speed  of  three 
knots  an  hour.  All  the  navigators  of  the 
Sea,  and  the  wandering  Turkomans,  are 
struck  with  the  steady  unrestrained  flow 
of  this  salt  water  rolling  through  black 
reefs,  and  fancy  an  abyss  must  swallow 
up  the  water,  and  lead  it  by  subterranean 
paths  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  science 
can  explain  it  very  satisfactorily.  In  this 
basin,  exposed  to  high  winds  and  intense 
heat,  evaporation  goes  on  very  rapidly  ; 
the  immense  marsh  over  which  it  flows 
keeps  the  salt,  and  concentrates  it,  only 
restoring  to  the  atmosphere  the  water 
brought  by  the  Caspian  current.  Already 
no  animal  can  live  in  it  ;  the  seals  which 
used  to  visit  its  chores  come  no  longer; 
the  shores  are  deprived  of  vegetation. 
Layers  of  salt  cover  the  bottom,  and  the 
sounding  line  comes  up  coated  with  salt 
crystals.  It  is  believed  that  the  Kara- 
boghaz daily  receives  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  tons  of  salt  —  more  than  is 
consumed  in  the  Russian  empire  in  six 
months.  After  violent  tempests,  its  ex- 
tent is  soon  diminished,  its  banks  are 
transformed  into  immense  fields  of  salt, 
and  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  marsh  only. 

Not  more  singular  are  the  volcanic 
forces  at  work  under  the  soil  at  Baku, 
and  even  recently,  an  island  has  suddenly 
risen  near  the  shore.     The  springs  of 


naphtha  are  most  abundant ;  about  four- 
teen miles  from  Baku  are  the  hot  springs, 
which  were  called  the  eternal  fires,  and 
were  for  centuries  worshipped  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Persian  sect  of  Guebres  ;  but  the 
city  is  now  deserted.  A  stray  spark  will 
at  most  places  set  fire  to  the  gas  which 
issues  from  the  ground,  and  during  stormy 
nights  a  mantle  of  light  hangs  its  phos- 
phorescent folds  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  labourer  dare  not  dig  too 
large  a  hole,  or  the  naphtha  would  flow  in 
such  quantities  that  it  cannot  be  stopped. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  it  boils  on 
the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  spreads  a 
rainbow-like  film  ;  a  burning  torch  thrown 
on  the  water  creates  an  immense  confla- 
gration. What  riches  are  buried  beneath 
these  shores  !  Every  year,  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  tons  of  liquid  naphtha  are 
pumped  up,  but  the  torrents  of  gas  freely 
escape  into  the  air,  some  charcoal-burners 
alone  making  use  of  it. 

In  some  parts  of  the  coast,  the  indenta- 
tions have  a  most  remarkable  form,  re- 
sembling in  a  striking  manner  \.\\q  fiords 
of  Norway  ;  the  islands  and  peninsulas 
extend  a  long  way  into  the  sea,  forming 
chains  interrupted  by  the  water,  which 
has  worked  its  way  through  the  rock. 
The  thousands  of  canals  which  separate 
them  are  an  unexplored  labyrinth  even  to 
the  fishermen,  and  the  most  exact  map 
can  give  little  idea  of  this  mingled  scene 
of  islands,  channels,  and  bays.  They  do 
not  possess  the  wild  grandeur  of  Nor- 
way ;  the  height  is  not  great,  and  there 
are  ugly  banks  of  sand  ;  neither  are  the 
shores  bordered  by  precipitous  rocks, 
down  which  flow  mighty  cascades  j  and 
the  horizon  is  closed  by  the  level  plain 
of  the  steppes  instead  of  the  glaciers  of 
the  Scandinavian  Alps  :  still  they  are 
not  inferior  in  geological  interest.  The 
Russians  have  steamers  on  the  Caspian 
sailing  regularly  between  Astrakhan  and 
Petrolaks,  on  which  a  great  variety  of 
character  may  be  seen,  half  Asiatic,  half 
European. 

Had  Russia  known  how  to  profit  by  the 
immense  commercial  advantages  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  regions  around  it  would 
not  be  in  their  present  depopulated  con- 
dition. In  the  whole  world  there  is 
probably  not  a  sea  more  admirably  placed 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world  than  the 
Russian  Mediterranean.  Situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  continent,  it  bathes  the  shores 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  extends  its  bays  on 
the  plains  of  the  north,  whilst  in  the 
south  it  reflects  the  vegetation  of  the 
tropics,  and  unites  two  worlds,  which  the 
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Caucasus  tries  in  vain  to  separate  by  its 
giant  walls  of  rock  and  ice.  It  seems 
destined  to  become  the  great  commercial 
road  of  Europe  when  a  railway  is  made 
through  Southern  Russia  to  Rostow, 
Stravapol,  Derbent,  Baku,  and  by  the 
southern  shore  into  Afghanistan,  Cabool, 
Lahore,  to  Calcutta ;  but  many  years 
must  elapse  before  there  can  be  so  great 
a  change  in  the  wild  hordes  who  dwell 
around  it  as  to  make  this  practicable. 

Astrakhan  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a 
town  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Caspi- 
an, at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  It  is  in 
reality  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  a 
branch  of  that  river.  It  cannot  be  said 
to  be  in  a  thriving  condition.  We  learn 
that  the  cost  of  living  in  Astrakhan  is  so 
little  that  twenty  pounds  a  year  affords 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  poor 
family.  The  people  are  contented  with 
black  bread  and  fruits  ;  a  large  water- 
melon can  be  bought  for  a  penny  ;  and 
cucumbers,  either  fresh  or  pickled  in  salt, 
are  eaten  with  bread.  Salt  fish  dried  in 
the  sun  forms  the  food  for  the  winter 
season  ;  it  is  first  steeped  in  water,  and 
then  boiled,  or  if  caviare  is  eaten,  it  is 
spread  like  butter  on  the  bread.  But  it 
has  great  disadvantages  as  a  residence  ; 
it  is  dusty  in  summer,  windy  in  autumn, 
frozen  up  in  winter,  and  knee-deep  in  mud 
in  spring.  No  trees  enliven  the  prospect, 
no  pleasant  fountains,  and  no  pavements 
on  the  roads  ;  forming  a  great  contrast 
to  Tiflis.  The  islands  are  the  abode  of 
great  numbers  of  wild-fowl;  pelicans 
fish  on  the  margin  of  the  streams,  and 
the  wild  osprcy  hovers  over  the  water, 
ready  to  seize  on  its  prey. 

The  most  interesting  sight  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  perhaps  that  of  a  Tartar 
settlement  of  Kalmucks.  General  Kos- 
tenkoff,  who  is  placed  in  charge  of  them, 
has  taken  great  pains  to  improve  them  ; 
having  studied  their  language,  written  a 
grammar,  and  translated  the  Bible  into 
their  tongue.  At  present  they  are  Bud- 
dhists, and  probably  possess  the  only  idol 
temple  left  in  Russia  in  Europe.  This 
Sir  Arthur  Cunynghame  was  permitted 
to  visit,  as  is  mentioned  in  his  work. 
Travels  in  the  Eastern  Caucas2is.  The 
priest  lives  in  a  tent  similar  to  those  in- 
habited by  the  tribe,  but  better  furnished 
v/ith  mats  and  Persian  carpets.  At  the 
back  of  the  tent,  folding-doors  open,  and 
disclose  a  small  cupboard,  which  contains 
a  small  ugly  wooden  doll  in  a  long  silk 
cloak.  This  is  worshipped  many  times  a 
day,  and  offerings  of  brick-tea  and  beans 
are  made  to  it ;  whilst  a  silver  lotus-fiower 


hangs  in  front.  Beyond  is  the  temple, 
built  in  pa^oda-form,  and  gaily  painted. 
Five  boys,  forming  the  choir,  squatted  in 
the  ante-room,  dressed  in  gaudy  yellow 
calico  ;  the  lama  or  priest  wore  a  painted 
brass  crown  on  his  head,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  pair  of  brass  cymbals,  and 
several  men  were  playing  on  trumpets, 
flageolets,  sea-shells,  and  drums,  making 
a  most  discordant  noise. 

On  a  table  in  the  centre,  seven  gods 
were  placed,  each  having  a  small  um- 
brella, a  silver  pot  of  silver  lotus-flowers, 
a  little  cup  of  beans,  and  one  of  tea  ;  cu- 
rious silk  flags  were  arranged  round  the 
table,  and  an  embroidered  canopy  covered 
the  whole.  At  one  end  of  the  temple,  six 
more  gilt  gods  each  occupied  his  niche, 
dressed  in  yellow  coats,  and  with  the 
same  offerings  ;  whilst  a  lamp  was  kept 
constantly  burning,  and  perfume  was 
freely  burnt.  The  curious  invention  of 
the  prayer-wheel  stood  on  each  side  of 
the  door ;  they  are  wooden  drums,  about 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  are  made  to  re- 
volve by  a  leathern  strap  and  crank.  The 
prayers  are  carved  round  them,  and  each 
turn  says  four  prayers :  thus  a  vast 
amount  of  devotion  is  gone  through  with- 
out much  labour.  None  but  the  lamas 
understand  their  books,  and  the  people 
have  entirely  lost  the  clue  to  their  reli- 
gion, not  knowing  what  they  do.  But 
they  pay  their  contribution,  and  worship, 
bowing  their  heads  to  the  ground.  About 
a  hundred  have  become  Christians,  but 
this  race  is  fast  dying  out. 

There  are  considerable  fishings  in  the 
Caspian  ;  the  principal  fish  caught  being 
the  sturgeon,  from  the  roe  of  which  is 
made  the  famous  caviare  of  the  Russians. 
There  is  a  trade  carried  on  among  the 
Tartars  and  Circassians  around  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  of  working  beautiful  ornaments 
in  gold  and  silver.  At  Koorbaki,  the  in- 
habitants used  to  call  themselves  Franks, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  some  workmen  whom  the  Genoese  re- 
public sent  out  to  utilize  the  metals  found 
in  the  mines.  They  taught  their  art  to 
the  natives,  and  were  shut  up  in  the 
mountains  during  the  advance  of  the 
Turks  and  Tartars,  but  still  retain  the 
beauty  of  their  designs  and  perfection  of 
workmanship.  Shamyl  turned  their  skill 
to  good  account  in  the  making  of  guns  ; 
for  whilst  Europe  was  still  fighting  with 
the  smooth-bore,  his  army  were  using  ex- 
cellent rifled  firearms.  They  also  coined 
money  for  him,  imitating  any  foreign 
coins  that  came  to  hand  and  seemed  con- 
venient in  size.     The   best  workmanship 
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in  daggers  and  arms  of  all  kinds  sold  at 
Tiflis,1s  sent  there  from  these  mountains 
to  the  Armenian  shopkeepers. 

The  Kalmucks  have  at  various  times 
offered  to  colonize  these  regions,  and  in 
the  last  century  about  five  hundred  thou- 
sand settled  near  the  Volga,  but  their 
freedom  was  taken  away ;  so  in  1771 
their  Khan  set  out  on  his  return  to  Tar- 
tary  with  all  his  people,' baffled  the  army 
sent  in  pursuit,  and  reached  the  borders 
of  China  in  about  eight  months.  They 
have  been  replaced  by  a  few  wandering 
and  degraded  tribes  ;  and  the  Tcherkess- 
es  are  also  abandoning  their  mountains 
by  thousands,  rather  than  suffer  the  Rus- 
sian standard'  to  float  over  them.  What 
has  happened  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  is  also  going  forward  on  the 
eastern  ;  as  the  Muscovites  advance  to- 
wards Khiva,  they  conquer  a  desert  ; 
without  waiting  for  the  barrier  of  steel 
drawn  around  them,  the  nomad  Turko- 
mans have  prudently  taken  flight.  Der- 
bend  and  Biku  no  , longer  offer  their  for- 
mer splendour  ;  and  where  the  Argonauts 
went  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and 
where  theologians  have  placed  the  earthly 
Paradise,  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  arid 
and  frightful  wastes. 
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The  Royal  authority  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Speaker  was  received  by  the 
Commons  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament  on  Thursday,  and  no  oppo- 
sition was  offered  to  Mr.  Brand's  re-elec- 
tion. On  Friday  the  Speaker  elect  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  "submit  himself  with  all  humil- 
ity" for  the  Royal  approbation,  receiving 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  reply  her 
Majesty's  assurance  of  his  sufficiency 
and  her  full  approval  and  confirmation  of 
his  appointment.  Then  the  Speaker 
humbly  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mons "all  their  ancient  and  undoubted 
rights  and  privileges."  A  formal  assent 
was  not  always  mere  matter  of  course. 
When  Coke  made  this  claim  before  Eliz- 
abeth of  imperious  memory,  the  Lord 
Keeper  (Sir  John  Puckering)  took  her 
Majesty's  instructions  and  replied,  "  Priv- 
ilege of  speech  is  granted,  but  you  must 
know  what  privilege  you  have,  not  to 
speak  every  one  what  he  listeth,  or  what 
comes  into  his  brain  to  utter ;  but  your 


privilege  is  for  such  speech  as  shall  be 
used  with  judgment  and  sobriety. 
Wherefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  her  Majesty's 
pleasure  is  that  if  you  perceive  any  idle 
heads  which  will  not  stick  to  hazard  their 
own  estates,  which  will  meddle  with  re- 
forming the  Church  and  transforming  the 
Commonwealth,  and  exhibit  any  bills  to 
such  purpose,  that  you  receive  them  not, 
till  they  be  showed  and  considered  by 
those  whom  it  is  fitter  should  consider 
of  such  things  and  can  better  judge  of 
them."  The  Lord  Keeper  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Speaker  an  equally  ungracious  grant 
of  security  for  the  persons  of  members 
"\Vith  the  caveat  that,  under  colour  of 
this  privilege,  no  man's  ill-doings  or  not 
performing  of  duties  be  covered  and  pro- 
tected ;  "  and  of  free  access  to  her  Majes- 
ty "  so  that  it  be  upon  urgent  and  weighty 
causes,  and  at  times  convenient,  and 
when  her  Majesty  may  be  at  leisure  from 
other  important  causes  of  the  realm  "  — 
a  privilege,  in  short,  of  approaching  the 
maiden  Queen  when  she  had  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do.  The  warning  not  to  be  too 
free  of  speech  was  soon  followed  by  a 
blow.  A  week  after  Coke,  as  Speaker, 
received  this  Royal  admonition,  a  bill 
having  meanwhile  been  offered  in  the 
Commons  against  recusants,  her  Majesty 
sent  for  him,  reminded  him  of  her  com- 
mand delivered  through  the  Lord  Keeper, 
and  said  the  House  must  not  meddle  with 
matters  of  State  or  causes  ecclesiastical. 
Returning  to  his  place,  he  informed  the 
House  that  the  Queen  was  highly  offend- 
ed, and  had  charged  him  on  his  allegiance 
not  to  read  any  such  bill,  so  the  bill 
dropped.  The  freedom  of  speech  claimed 
by  the  Speaker  did  not  always  count  for 
much,  even  after  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion, for  in  1719  Mr.  Shippen,  repre- 
senting the  Cornish  borough  of  Saltash, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  saying,  "  that  a 
paragraph  in  the  King's  Speech  seemed 
calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Germany 
rather  than  for  Great  Britain,  and  that  it 
was  a  misfortune  that  the  King  was  a 
stranger  to  our  language  and  Constitu- 
tion." 

Close  on  500  years  have  passed  since 
the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  v/as 
recorded  in  1377  —  the  first  Speaker  to 
whom  the  title  was  expressly  given.  The 
first  who  was  formally  presented  for  Royal 
approval  was  Sir  John  Busby,  in  1394. 
Sir  John  Tiptoft,  when  chosen  in  1406, 
made  excuse  by  reason  of  his  faith,  but 
his  plea  was  not  accepted  ;  and  he  justi- 
fied his  choice,  for  we  read  ("  Gurclon's 
History  of  Parliament"),  that  while    he 
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was  Speaker  "he  took  more  upon  him, 
and  spoke  more  boldly  and  freely  to  King 
and  to  Lords,  than  any  before  him  ;  whose 
example  being  followed,  the  King  and 
Lords  put  a  check  to  it  as  a  novelty 
in  the  13th  Henry  IV.,  when  Thomas 
Chaucer,  as  Speaker,  desired  freedom  as 
usual."  It  was  Sir  John  Tiptoft  who 
signed  and  sealed  the  deed  of  entailing 
the  Crown,  nomine  totitis  comtminitatis. 
During  the  Civil  War  and  the  Conven- 
tion Parliaments,  before  the  return  of 
Charles  II.,  and  after  the  flight  of  James 
II.,  Speakers  were,  of  course,  elected  by 
the  Commons  alone.  Again,  during  the 
first  illness  of  George  III.,  in  1789,  a  new 
Speaker,  Mr.  Grenville,  vras  appointed  to 
fill  up  a  death  vacancy,  and  the  Royal 
leave  and  approval  were  necessarily  dis- 
pensed with.  These  seem  to  be  the  only 
exceptions,  however,  since  1394,  to  the 
rule  of  seeking  licence  from  the  Crown  to 
elect  a  speaker,  and  afterwards  present- 
ing him  for  approval.  Charles  II.  refused 
to  confirm,  in  1678,  the  election  of  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  who  had  previously 
served  in  the  same  office,  and  had  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  King.  The  re- 
sult was  a  serious  difference  between 
King  and  Commons,  apd  a  short  proroga- 
tion, but  afterwards  the  Commons  gave 
way,  and  chose  Mr.  Serjeant  Gregory. 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
Royal  confirmation  of  the  Commons' 
choice  has  been  refused.  Between  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  II, 
the  Speaker  was  usually  a  lawyer.  More 
than  thirty  lawyers  served  during  this 
period.  Of  these  some,  like  More  and 
Rich,  afterwards  became  Lord  Chancel- 
lors ;  some,  like  Popham  and  Coke,  were 
appointed  Lord  Chief  Justices  of  Eng- 
land. Three  were  Recorders  of  London 
—  Sir  Robert  Sheffield,  ancestor  of  the 
Dukes  of  Buckingham  of  an  extinct  crea- 
tion, who  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1510; 
Mr.  Serjeant  Crook,  in  1601  ;  and  Sir 
Heneage  Finch,  in  1626.  Cordele,  in 
1558,  was  Master  of  the  Rolls  when 
chosen  Speaker,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Philips, 
elected  Speaker  in  1603,  was  made  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  but  still  sat  as  Speaker. 
In  Elizabeth's  reign,  Richard  Onslow, 
Popham,  and  Coke  held  the  office  of  So- 
licitor-General when  elected  Speaker. 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  the  first  Speaker 
after  the  Restoration,  afterwards  became 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  did  Sir  John  Tre- 
vor, who  was  twice  Speaker,  and  was 
expelled  from  the  House  in  1695  for 
taking  a  bribe  of  a  thousand  guineas  from 
the  City  of   London  for   promoting  the 


passing  of  a  local  bill.  He  himself,  while 
in  the  chair,  was  forced  to  put  the  ques- 
tion that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour  in  accepting 
this  bribe,  and  declared  that  the  "ayes  " 
had  it.  "The  unutterable  ignominy  of 
the  moment,"  says  Macaulay,  "  left  its 
mark  even  on  the  callous  heart  and  brazen 
forehead  of  Trevor.  Had  he  returned  to 
the  House  on  the  following  day,  he  would 
have  had  to  put  the  question  on  a  motion 
for  his  own  expulsion.  He  therefore 
pleaded  illness,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
bed-room.  Wharton  soon  brought  down  a 
Royal  message  authorizing  the  Commons 
to  elect  another  Speaker." 

A  physical  as  well  as  a  moral  defect 
prevented  Sir  John  Trevor  from  officially 
exercising  one  important  duty  devolving 
on  a  Speaker.  He  squinted,  and  thus 
members  in  different  parts  of  the  House 
sometimes  claimed  with  equal  confidence 
that  they  had  "caught  his  eye."  A  more 
difficult  duty  pertaining  to  the  Speaker- 
ship has  always  been  that  of  preserving 
order.  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  who  was 
Speaker  from  1 7 15,  to  1727  was  once  asked 
to  keep  the  House  quiet  by  a  member  who 
said,  "  Surely  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard  !  " 
Sir  Spencer's  unfeeling  answer  was, 
"  No,  sir  !  You  have  a  right  to  speak, 
but  the  House  have  a  right  to  judge 
whether  they  will  hear  you."  Hatsell, 
however,  in  his  Precedents,  gravely  dis- 
sents from  this  opinion,  and  believes  it 
to  be  the  Speaker's  undoubted  duty  to 
keep  the  House  quiet,  that  members  may 
be  heard.  In  an  earlier  instance,  record- 
ed by  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  the  Speaker 
did  his  duty  properly.  One  Serjeant 
Heales,  in  a  speech  made  in  1601,  said, 
"  The  Queen  hath  as  much  right  to  all 
our  lands  and  goods  as  to  the  revenues 
of  her  Crown."  At  this  amazing  instance 
of  legal  subserviency  "  all  the  House 
hemmed  and  laughed  and  talked."  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  recorded  attempts  to 
put  down  the  parliamentary  bore  or  ut- 
terer  of  extreme  opinions.  "  Well," 
quoth  the  undaunted  Serjeant  Heale,  "all 
your  hemming  shall  not  put  me  out  of 
countenance  !  "  But  then  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  greater  civility  of  debate,  stood 
up  and  said,  "  It  is  a  great  disorder  that 
this  should  be  used,  for  it  is  the  ancient 
use  of  every  man  to  be  silent  when  any 
one  speaketh  ;  and  he  that  is  speaking 
should  be  suffered  to  deliver  his  mind 
without  interruption."  So  the  Serjeant 
proceeded,  as  Sir  Simonds  tells  us,  "  and 
when  he  had  spoken  a  little  while,  the 
House    hemmed   again,   and  so    he  sat 
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down."  Humming  was  another  unpar- 
liamentary sound  whicii  the  Spealcer  was 
once  called  on  to  reprove.  "  I  move," 
said  Sir  William  Wheeler,  "for  candles, 
and  also  that  humming  be  forborne, 
which  is  not  parliamentary,  nor  ever 
used  but  at  ovations  and  in  schools." 
This  species  of  interruption  has  given 
place  to  the  louder  "  Oh  !  "  prolonged  at 
times  into  something  like  a  groan,  and 
requiring  a  dexterous  management  of 
voice  not  to  be  achieved  by  all  members. 
Another  and  still  more  disagreeable 
sound  has  happily  been  put  down  by  the 
authority  of  successive  Speakers.  Hiss- 
ing used  to  be  not  uncommon,  for  in 
1604  we  find  a  grave  member  justly  de- 
nouncing it  as  not  only  interrupting  and 
hindering  speech,  but  "  a  thing  derogat- 
ing from  the  dignity,  not  becoming  the 
gravity,  and  crossing  and  abating  the 
honour '  and  privileges  of  the  House." 
In  our  own  day  a  solitary  hiss  late  at 
night  and  at  a  time  of  great  excitement 
is  the  sole  and  rare  relic  of  thfe  undigni- 
fied old  custom.  Sleep  as  a  refuge  from 
parliamentary  boredom  has  been  recog- 
nized as  beyond  the  Speaker's  jurisdic- 
tion ever  since  Alderman  Atkins  moved 
"  that  such  scandalous  members  as  slept, 
and  minded  not  the  business  of  the 
House,  should  be  put  out ;  "  and  Harry 
Martin,  the  Regicide,  who  was  "the 
scandalous  member "  thus  pointed  at, 
stood  up  and  said,  "  Mr.  Speaker  has 
been  moved  to  turn  out  the  nodders.  I 
desire  the  noddees  may  also  be  turned 
out." 

Speakers  of  old  must  have  had  to  deal 
with  unruly  members  indeed.  The  Com- 
mons' journals  record  in  1640  an  order 
"  that  whoever  does  not  take  his  place, 
or  moves  out  of  it  to  the  disturbance  of  a 
member  speaking,  Mr.  Speaker  shall  pre- 
sent his  name,  and  the  House  shall  pro- 
ceed against  him."  Another  order  in  the 
following  year  was  directed  against 
whispering  during  business  of  impor- 
tance, and  in  1661  all  members  who 
climb  over  seats  were  to  pay  twelve 
pence  to  the  serjeant.  After  the  Resto- 
ration the  House  of  Commons  was  spe- 
cially remarkable  for  its  indecorum,  and 
Pepys  in  his  Diary  tells  how  in  1661 
"  Sir  Allan  Brodrick  and  Sir  Allen  Apsley 
did  come  drunk  the  other  day  into  the 
House,  and  did  both  speak  for  half  an 
hour  together,  and  could  not  either  be 
pulled  or  bid  to  sit  down  and  hold  their 
peace,  to  the  great  contempt  of  the 
King's  servants  and  cause,  which  I  am 
grieved  at  with  all  my  heart."     Elsewhere 
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in  his  Diary  there  is  much  to  convict  the 
Parliament  of  his  day  of  hard  drinking 
and  roystering  manners,  in  keeping  with 
the  times,  bu.t  such  as  must  have  severe- 
ly tasked  a  Speaker's  authority.  Marvel 
dryly  describes  "  the  pretty  ridiculous 
figure  the  House  cut  when  they  were 
taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  after  pre- 
senting an  address  —  Speaker,  mace  and 
all  —  into  the  royal  cellars,  to  drink  his 
Majesty's  health."  The  Hull  patriot's 
stern  reprobation  was  perhaps  uncalled 
for  here,  as  in  the  Royal  precincts  mem- 
bers were  surely  out  of  school.  We  have 
seen  how  the  Speaker  was  expected  to 
interpose  in  cases  of  verbal  disorder. 
But  more  serious  quarrels  were  not 
wanting  within  the  House.  Blows  were 
sometimes  exchanged  there,  and  we  read 
in  "  Auchitell  Grey  "  that  two  members, 
Trelawney  and  Ash,  having  called  each 
other  rebel  and  Papist,  the  Speaker,  at 
the  wish  of  the  House,  invited  both  mem- 
bers to  dinner,  engaging  them  meanwhile 
to  proceed  no  further  with  their  quarrel. 

The  cry  of   "  Agree,  agree,"  is  an  an- 
cient cry  which  still  survives,  though  Sir 
Jonathan    Trelawney  declared  (when   Sir 
J.  Trevor  was  in  the  chair)  that  such  a 
cry  "savoured   to   him    like    club   law." 
But  the  Speaker's  temper  was  more  sore- 
ly tried  than  by  this  comparatively  harm- 
less exclamation.     "  If  any  man  have  a 
privilege  to  be  disorderly,  let  me  know  it," 
said   the  Speaker   in   1675,  with  marked 
sarcasm.     There  must  have   been  "din- 
ner bells  "  even  in  the  time  of   Speaker 
Lenthall,  who  was   elected  in    1640  and 
again    in    1654,  for   we   find   him   telling 
members  who  rushed  out  of  the   House 
with   one   accord   for  their   dinner   that 
they  were  unworthy  to  sit  in  so  great  and 
wise  an   assembly  if    they  so  ran  forth. 
When  certain  members  rose  to  follow  the 
Speaker  into  the  Lords  before  the  Royal 
message   had   been    properly    delivered, 
Sir  Edward  Seymour  said  :  —  "  The  bur- 
gesses of  Newcastle  and  Leicester  are  in 
great  haste  to  be  gone,  as  if  they  went  to 
get  places   at  a    show  or    play."     This 
Speaker  was   free   in   his   reproofs,  and 
once  charged  a  member  with  staying  up 
so  late  at  night,  that  he  was  unable  to  be 
in  his  place   in  a   morning.     "  It  is   not 
true,"  retorted  the  angry  member,  "  that   . 
I  sat  up  late  last  night ;  I  hope  you  will 
speak  truth  while  you  are  in  the  chair." 
Even  so  lately  as  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the    Speaker  was    often  in   conflict 
with  members,  and  unseemly  scenes  oc- 
curred.    Happily  the  Speaker's  authority 
is  unquestioned  now,  and  his  dignity  is 
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amply  maintained,  even  without  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  referred  to  by  the  friend 
who,  upon  Addington's  appointment  as 
Speaker,  regretted  "that such  an  enlight- 


THE    SPEAKERSHIP. 


ened  countenance  as  God  has  given  you 
should  be  shrouded  in  a  bush  of  horse- 
hair." 


Self-knowledge.  —  In  one  of  his  poems, 

Burns  ventilates  a  wholesome  wish  : 

O  wad  some  Power  the  gif tie  gie  us, 
To  see  bursel's  as  ithers  see  us. 

The  difficulty  is,  how  the  thing  is  to  be  done. 
Seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us  is  no  easy 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  owing  to  the  com- 
plaisance and  timidity  of  mankind,  there  is 
usually  a  great  difficulty  in  knowing  what 
others  really  think  of  us.  The  rules  of  good 
breeding  are  completely  antagonistic  to  it. 
The  world  wears  a  mask-^  not  from  bad  mo- 
tives, but  to  make  things  pleasant.  How  to 
see  behind  the  mask,  is  the  point  for  con- 
sideration. Great  acuteness  and  vigilance, 
also  great  candour  towards  one's  self,  are  in- 
dispensable in  acquiring  self-knowledge  by 
such  means.  Then,  we  are  beset  by  no  end  of 
iiotions  of  our  own  sufficiency.  How,  except 
by  some  tremendously  severe  self-searching 
and  consciousness  of  human  infirmity,  can  we 
get  at  the  truth  regarding  ourselves  ?  There  is 
a  possibility  of  our  going  on  in  great  errors 
almost  to  the  end  of  life,  where  not  roused  to 
a  sense  of  them  by  some  inlet  of  criticism  from 
others.  Obviously,  there  are  large  numbers 
who  go  on  recklessly  in  the  commission  of 
criminal  actions,  who  never  seriously  think 
what  they  are  about,  and  are  only  for  the  first 
time  brought  to  their  senses  in  humiliating 
penal  solitude.  It  is  there  they  see  them- 
*?elves  as  others  see  them,  though  it  may  be 
rather  late  in  the  day.  In  ordinary  affairs, 
one  might  be  the  better  of  even  knowing 
whether  any  of  his  personal  manners  are  dis- 
agreeable, whether  he  speaks  too  much  or  too 
loudly,  whether  he  is  thought  to  be  too  silent 
or  too  communicative ;  or,  if  a  lady,  whether 
she  is  not  dressing  too  gaily  for  her  years,  and 
so  forth. 


Drawing  Inferences.  —  At  one  time^ — 
the  seventeenth  century  —  a  common  standard 
of  religious  belief  was  a  belief  in  witches.  If 
you  denied  witchcraft,  you  denied  everything, 
and  ran  a  fair  chance  of  being  burnt  at  the 
stake.  A  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly  Re- 
view, iii.  139,  gives  some  instances  of  this 
vicious,  and  we  might  now  say  exploded, 
standard  of  belief.  "The  learned  Joseph 
Glanvill  wrote  a  book  of  "  philosophical  con- 
siderations touching  the  being  of  witches," 
with  a  view  to  the  confutation  of  infidelity  ! 
That  great  man,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  said : 


**  For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  believed,  and 
now  do  believe  that  there  are  witches.  They 
that  doubt  of  these  do  not  only  deny  them, 
but  spirits,  and  are  obliquely  and  upon  con- 
science not  only  infidel  but  atheistic."  Cud- 
worth  held  that  "  those  who  disbelieved  witch- 
craft can  hardly  escape  the  suspicion  of  some 
hankering  towards  "atheism."  Talking  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  that  "great  man,"  as  the 
reviewer  calls  him,  made  as  notable  a  mistake 
regarding  the  end  of  the  world  as  he  did  about 
witches.  He  says  :  "  We  whose  generations 
are  ordained  in  this  setting  part  of  time." 
The  setting  part  of  time  !  Why,  the  world, 
on  the  contrary,  is  still  merely  in  its  infancy. 
A  large  part  of  it  is  not  yet  discovered,  and  a 
still  larger  4)ortion  has  not  got  out  of  a  state 
of  primeval  barbarism. 


Sources  of  Trouble.  —  It  may  be  doubted 
if  anything  which  requires  constant  keeping 
and  care  be  worth  the  trouble.  Fine  house- 
furniture,  fine  pictures,  and  finery  of  various 
kinds,  are  all  apt  to  be  sources  of  vexation. 
Much  plate  in  a  house  is  a  still  greater  tor- 
ment, for  it  leads  to  a  constant  apprehension 
of  thieves.  In  this  way,  a  man  gets  tyrannized 
over  by  a  great  many  things  which,  in  his  sim- 
plicity, he  imagined  would  give  him  nothing 
but  pleasure.  Douglas  Jerrold,  I  think,  points 
this  out  in  some  of  his  writings. 


In  "A  General  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Persia  "  is  the  following  :  —  "  Fat-h  'Aly 
Shah  was  himself  a  poet;  and  his  Laureate 
was  an  old  chief  named  Fat-h  'Aly  Khan, 
whose  ancestors  had  been  for  several  genera- 
tions the  Governors  of  Kashan.  It  is  related 
that  one  day  the  Shah  gave  him  some  of  his 
verses  to  read,  and  asked  for  his  opinion  of 
them.  '  May  my  soul  be  your  sacrifice,'  said 
the  Laureate,  *  they  are. bosh.'  The  insulted 
sovereign  exclaimed,  *  He  is  an  ass  —  take 
him  to  the  stables.'  And  the  order  was 
literally  obeyed.  After  a  short  time  his 
Majesty  sent  for  him  again,  and  read  some 
more  of  his  verses.  The  poet  walked  off 
without  a  word.  '  Where  are  you  going  ? ' 
cried  the  ShaK.  'Just  back  again  to  the 
stables,'  cried  the  undaunted  Laureate." 
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A   TOURNAMENT,    ETC. 


A  TOURNAMENT. 
RAMBAUD  OF  VAQUIERAS. 

I'll  tell  you  of  our  tournament,  without  cir- 
cumlocution, 

What  warriors  bravest  shone  therein,  and  did 
most  execution, 

Of  who  stood  up,  and  who  fell  down,  I'll  say 
the  simple  truth  ; 

To  magnify  in  love  or  war,  trust  me,  I'm  not 
the  youth. 

The  Lord  of  Baux  began  the  fray  —  I  err,  it 

was  his  horse  — 
A  giant  beast  that  overthrew  whatever  crossed 

his  course  : 
He  backed  against  a  noble  count,  and  hurled 

him  to  the  ground, 
And  then,  disabled  with  his  kicks,  fell  twenty 

horses  round  ! 

Among  the  crowd  your  Dragonel  conspicuous 

appeared, 
As    under  him    his  fiery  barb  most  furious 

plunged  and  reared, 
'Twixt  steed  and  rider  to  the  last  uncertain 

w^as  the  fray. 
For  while  the  rider  bit  the  ^ust,  ,the  former 

ran  away. 

Count  Beausire  was  released  the  next  from  his 

unruly  steed, 
And  thus  enabled  one  to  mount  more  meet  for 

martial  deed. 
Then  Barral  of  Marseilles,  good  knight,  a  fine 

career  did  make. 
Till,  by  a  knight  still  better,  he  was  flung  into 

a  brake. 

Across  the  lists  Mondragon's  lord  I  saw  most 

boldly  prance. 
And    overthrow    a    knight,  himself,  without 

breaking  his  lance ; 
A  squire,  whose  steed  was  skin  and  bone,  it 

was  that  dealt  the  blow  ; 
Mondragon  calmly  raised  himself,  and  sought 

a  safer  foe. 

Mevallion's  lord  dashed  bravely  on,  completely 

clad  in  mail ; 
The  barb  that  bore  him  was  a  trifle  larger  than 

a  quail ; 
His  spear  struck  Nicholas  on  the  helm ;  good 

Nicholas  laughed  amain ; 
To  him  the  shock  was  such  as  might  have 

dealt  a  drop  of  rain. 

The   Prince  of  Orange  boldly  charged  three 

warriors  in  a  row. 
Because    his  horse  would  plunge  that  way, 

whether  he  would  or  no  ; 
They  fled,  but  if  from  man  or  horse  to  him  it 

mattered  nought. 
Since,  chasing  like  a  victor,  he  himself  a  victor 

thought. 

Translated  by  John  Rutherford. 


LOVE-FLOWERS. 

Oh  !  who  was  watching  when  Love  came  by. 
When  Love  came  here  in  the  glad  spring 
hours  ? 

The  scarf  was  torn  from  his  laughing  eye, 
And  he  wore  instead  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

The  wreath  of  flowers  his  head  went  round 
And  about  his  eyes,  as  the  scarf  had  been  ; 

But  in  vain  the  flowery  band  was  bound. 
For  he  peeped  the  flowers  and  leaves  be- 
tween. 

He  wore  no  quiver,  he  wore  no  bow, 
And  innocent  looked  as  a  blinded  boy ; 

With  flowers  about  him,  above,  below, 
The  spirit  he  seemed  of  spring  and  joy. 

But  here  and  there  he  let  fall  a  flower. 
The  cruel,  the  bright  little  blinded  god  ; 

And  watching,  J  saw  that  hour  by  hour 
These  blooms  took  root  in  the  green  spring 
sod. 

And  whoso  plucks  the  flowers  that  grow 
From  the  blooms  Love  flung  from  his  wreaths 
above. 
Though  sweetest-seeming  of    blossoms  they 
blow, 
His  heart  shall  he  hot  with  the  madness  of 

love.       '  '  F.  W.   BOURDILLON. 


MARS. 

The  wild  wind  wails  across  the  wintry  waste, 
The  mallard  whirls,  shrill-crooning,  frpm  the 

sedge,  / 

The  willows  bending,  shiver  in  the  blast, 
That  heraldeth  the  birth  of  boisterous  March. 

Hardy,  yet  tremulous,  the  violets  blue 
Peep  from  their  sheltering  green ;  the   bur- 
nished blooms 
Of  crocuses  slow  venture  from  the  mould. 
And  quavering  bells  of  snow-drops,  pure  and 

white. 
Ring  music  on  their  stems,  —  breeze-melodies. 
Of  rustling  petals,  subtle  elfin-tunes. 
Felt  but  not  heard.     Brave  robinet  gives  way, 
Sweet     winter-minstrel,    to    spring's    darling 
thrush. 

Pink  blush  the  almond-trees,  with  tender  bloom, 
As  glows   the  cheek  of  bashful  white- veiled 

bride. 
Touched    bv    her    bridegroom's    kiss.      The 

helmed  furze 
On  yonder  common,  is  a-yellowing 
With  countless  golden  crests  ;  grey  rabbits  run 
In  blithesome  troop,  from  out  the  covert-side. 
And  sport  them  in  the  sunshine.     Once  again 
The  magic  touch  of  Nature  wakens  Earth  ! 

All  The  Year  Round. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review.     ]  which  have    scarccIy    died    away,    have 
TWO  CHAPTERS  ONJHE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS   difficulty  in  realizing  the    fascination    it 

exercised  upon  contemporaries  who  wit- 
nessed its  first  setting  up.  Louis  XIV.'s 
reign  was  the  very  triumph  of  common- 
place greatness,  of  external  magnificence 
and  success,  such  as  the  vulgar  among 
mankind  can  best  and  most  sincerely  ap- 
preciate. Had  he  been  a  great  and  pro- 
found ruler,  had  he  considered  with  un- 
selfish meditation  the  real  interests  of 
France,  had  he  with  wise  insight  dis- 
cerned and  followed  the  remote  lines  of 
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XIV. 

CHAPTER    I. 
1661-1679. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
minating  epoch  in  the  history 
French  Monarchy.  What  the 
Pericles  was  in  the  history  of  the  Athe- 
nian Democracy,  what  the  age  of  the 
Scipios  was  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  that  was  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  history  of  the  old  Monarchy  progress  along  which  the  future  of  Eu- 
of  France.  The  type  of  polity  which  that  '■  rope  was  destined  to  move,  it  is  lament- 
Monarchy  embodied,  the  principles  of '  ably  probable  that  he  would  have  been 
government  on  which  it  reposed,  or  misunderstood  in  his  lifetime  and  calum- 
brought  into  play,  in  this  reign  attain  j  niated  after  his  death.  Louis  XIV.  was 
their  supreme  expression  and  develop-  \  exposed  to  no  such  misconception.  His 
ment.  Before  Louis  XIV.,  the  French  Equalities  were  on  the  surface,  visible  and 
Monarchy  has  evidently  not  attained  its  ;  comprehensible  to  all  ;  and  although 
full  stature  ;  it  is  thwarted  and  limited  by  ,  none  of  them  were  brilliant,  he  had  sev- 
other  forces  in  the  State.  After  him,  j  eral  which  have  a  peculiarly  impressive 
though  unresisted  from  without,  it  mani-j  effect  when  displayed  in  an  exalted  sta- 
fests  symptoms  of  decay  from  within.     It   tion.     He  was  indefatigably  industrious  ; 


rapidly  declines  ;  and  totally  disappears 
seventy-seven  years  after  his  death. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  most  conspicuous 
reign  in  the  history  of  France  —  it  is  the 
most  conspicuous  reign  in  the  history  of 
Monarchy  in  general.  Of  the  very  many 
kings  whom  history  mentions,  who  have 
striven  to  exalt  the  monarchical  princi- 
ple, none  of  them  achieved  a  success  re- 
motely comparable  to  his.  His  two  great 
predecessors  in  kingly  ambition,  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  II.,  remained  far  behind 
him  in  this  respect.  They  may  have 
ruled   over    Kvider  dominions,  but    they 


worked  on  an  average  eight  hours  a  day 
for  fifty-four  years  ;  had  great  tenacity  of 
will ;  that  kind  of  solid  judgment  which 
comes  of  slowness  of  brain,  and  withal  a 
most  majestic  port  and  great  dignity  of 
manners.  He  had  also  as  much  kindli- 
ness of  nature  as  the  very  great  can  be 
expected  to  have  ;  his  temper  was  under 
severe  control ;  and,  in  his  earlier  years 
at  least,  he  had  a  moral  apprehensiveness 
greater  than  the  limitations  of  his  intel- 
lect would  have  led  one  to  expect.  His 
conduct  towards  Moli^re  was  throughout 
truly  noble,  and  the  more  so  that  he  never 


never  attained   the   exceptional  position   intellectually  appreciated    Moli^re's   real 
of  power  and  prestige  which  he  enjoyed  j  greatness.     But  he  must  have  had  great 


for  more  than  half  a  century.     They  never 
were  obeyed  so  submissively  at  home,  nor 


original  fineness  of  tact,  though  it  was  in 
the  end  nearly  extinguished  by  adulation 


so  dreaded,  and  even  respected,  abroad.  |  and  incense.  His  court  was  an  extraor- 
For  Louis  XIV.  carried  off  that  last  re- j  dinary  creation,  and  the  greatest  thing  he 
ward  of  complete  success,  that  he  for  a  achieved.  He  made  it  the  microcosm  of 
time  silenced  even  envy,  and  turned  it  1  all  that  was  most  brilliant  and  prominent 
into  admiration.  We  who  can  examine  in  France.  Every  order  of  merit  was  in- 
with  cold  scrutiny  the  make  and  compo-  vited  there,  and  received  courteous  wel- 
sition  of  this  Colossus  of  a  French  Mon-  come.  To  no  circumstance  did  he  so 
archy  ;  who  can  perceive  how  much  the  much  owe  his  enduring  popularity.  By 
brass  and  clay  in  it  exceeded  the  gold  ;  its  means  he  impressed  into  his  service 
who  know  how  it  afterwards  fell  with  that  galaxy  of  great  writers,  the  first  and 
a  resounding    ruin,  the  last    echoes    of '  the  last  classic  authors  of  France,  whose 
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calm  and  serene  lustre  will  forever  illu- 
mine the  epoch  of  his  existence.  It  may 
even  be  admitted  that  his  share  in  that 
lustre  was  not  so  accidental  and  unde- 
served as  certain  king-haters  have  sup- 
posed. That  subtle  critic,  M.  Ste.  Beuve, 
thinks  he  can  trace  a  marked  rise  even  in 
Bossuet's  style  from  the  moment  he  be- 
come a  courtier  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
king  brought  men  together,  placed  them 
in  a  position  where  they  were  induced 
and  urged  to  bring  their  talents  to  a  focus. 
His  Court  was  alternately  a  high-bred 
gala  and  a  stately  university.  If  we  con- 
trast his  life  with  those  of  his  predeces- 
sor and  successor,  with  the  dreary  exist- 
ence of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  crapulous 
life-long  debauch  of  Louis  XV.,  we  be- 
come sensible  that  the  Fourteenth  Louis 
was  distinguished  in  no  common  degree  ; 
and  when  we  further  reflect  that  much  of 
his  home  and  all  of  his  foreign  policy'was 
precisely  adapted  to  flatter,  in  its  deepest 
self-love,  the  national  spirit  of  France,  it 
will  not  be  quite  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  long-continued  reverberation 
of  his  fame. 

But  Louis  XIV's  reign  has  better  titles 
than  the  adulations  of  courtiers  and  the 
eulogies  of  wits  and  poets  to  the  attention 
of  posterity.  It  marks  one  of  the  most 
memorable  epochs  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. It  stretches  across  history  like  a 
great  mountain-range,  separating  ancient 
France  from  the  France  of  modern  times. 
On  the  farther  slope  are  Catholicism  and 
feudalism  in  their  various  stages  of  splen- 
dour and  decay  —  the  France  of  crusade 
and  chivalry,  of  St.  Louis  and  Bayard. 
On  the  hither  side  are  free-thought,  in- 
dustry, and  centralization  —  the  France 
of  Voltaire,  Turgot,  and  Condorcet. 
When  Louis  came  to  the  throne,  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  still  wanted  six  years 
of  its  end,  and  the  heat  of  theological 
strife  was  at  its  intensest  glow.  When 
he  died,  the  religious  temperature  had 
cooled  nearly  to  freezing-point,  and  a  new 
vegetation  of  science  and  positive  inquiry 
was  overspreading  the  world.  This 
amounts  to  saying  that  his  reign  covers 
the  greatest  epoch  of  mental  transition 
through  which  the  human  mind  has 
hitherto  passed,  excepting  the  transition 


we  are  witnessing  in  the  day  which  now 
is.  We  need  but  recall  the  names  of  the 
writers  and  thinkers  who  arose  during: 
Louis  XIV.'s  reign,  and  shed  their  semi- 
nal ideas  broadcast  upon  the  air,  to  real- 
ize how  full  a  period  it  wa!s,  both  of  birth 
and  decay  ;  of  the  passing  away  of  the 
old  and  the  uprising  of  the  new  forms  of 
thought.     To  mention  only  the  greatest ; 

—  the  following  are  among  the  chiefs 
who  helped  to  transform  the  mental  fab- 
ric of  Europe   in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. : 

—  Descartes,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Locke, 
Boyle.  Under  these  leaders,  the  first 
firm  irreversible  advance  was  made  out 
of  the  dim  twilight  of  theology  into  the 
clear  dawn  of  positive  and  demonstrative 
science.  Inferior  to  these  founders  of 
modern  knowledge,  but  holding  a  high 
rank  as  contributors  to  the  mental  activ- 
ity of  the  age,  were  Pascal,  Malebranche, 
Spinoza,  and  Bayle.  The  result  of  their 
efforts  was  such  a  stride  foiward  as  has 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  sig- 
nificant proofs  of  it  was  the  spontaneous 
extinction  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
among  the  cultivated  classes  of  Europe, 
as  our  English  historian  of  Rationalism 
has  so  judiciously  pointed  out.  The 
superstition  was  not  much  attacked,  and 
it  was  vigorously  defended,  yet  it  died  a 
natural  and  quiet  death  from  the  changed 
moral  climate  of  the  world. 

But  the  chief  interest  which  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  offers  to  the  student  of 
history  has  yet  to  be  mentioned.  It  was 
the  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
the  French  people.  The  triumph  of  the 
Monarchical  principle  was  so  complete 
under  him,  independence  and  self-reliance 
were  so  effectually  crushed,  both  in  local- 
ities and  individuals,  that  a  permanent 
bent  was  given  to  the  national  mind  —  a 
habit  of  looking  to  the  Government  for 
all  action  and  initiative  permanently  es- 
tablished. Before  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
it  was  a  question  which  might  fairly  be 
considered  undecided,  whether  the  coun- 
try would  be  able  or  not,  willing  or  not, 
to  co-operate  with  its  rulers  in  the  work 
of  the  Government  and  the  reform  of 
abuses.  On  more  than  one  occasion  such 
co-operation  did  not  seem  entirely  im- 
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possible  or  improbable.  The  admirable 
wisdom  and  moderation  shown  by  the 
Tiers-Etat  in  the  States-General  of  1614, 
the  divers  efforts  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  to  check  extravagant  expenditure, 
the  vigorous  struggles  of  the  provincial 
assemblies  to  preserve  some  relic  of  their 
local  liberties,  seemed  to  promise  that 
France  would  continue  to  advance  under 
the  leadership  indeed  of  the  Monarchy, 
yet  still  retaining  in  large  measure  the 
bright,  free,  independent  spirit  of  old 
Gaul,  the  Gaul  of  Rabelais,  Montaigne, 
and  Joinville.  After  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  such  co-operation  of  the  ruler  and 
the  ruled  became  impossible.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  France  had  become  a  machine 
depending  upon  the  action  of  a  single 
spring.  Spontaneity  in  the  population  at 
large  was  extinct,  and  whatever  there  was 
to  do  must  be  done  by  the  central  author- 
ity. As  long  as  the  Government  could 
correct  abuses  it  was  well ;  if  it  ceased  to 
be  equal  to  this  task,  they  must  go  un- 
corrected. When  at  last  the  reform  of 
secular  and  gigantic  abuses  presented 
itself  with  imperious  urgency,  the  alter- 
native before  the  Monarchy  was  either  to 
carry  the  reform  with  a  high  -hand  or  per- 
ish in  the  failure  to  do  so.  We  know 
how  signal  the  failure  was,  and  could  not 
help  being,  under  the  circumstances  ; 
and  through  having  placed  the  Monarchy 
between  these  alternatives,  it  is  no  para- 
dox to  say  that  Louis  XIV.  was  one  of 
the  most  direct  ancestors  of  the  Great 
Revolution. 

Nothing  but  special  conditions  in  the 
politics  both  of  Europe  and  of  France, 
can  explain  this  singular  importance  and 
prominence  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign.  And 
we  find  that  both  France  and  Europe 
were  indeed  in  an  exceptional  position 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  was  still  bleeding  and  prostrate 
from  the  effects  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
when  the  young  Louis,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age,  was  anointed  king  at 
Rheims.  Although  France  had  suffered 
terribly  in  that  awful  struggle,  she  had 
probably  suffered  less  than  any  of  the 
combatants,  unless  it  be  Sweden. 

The  great  and  so  recently  all-powerful 
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empire  of  Spain  had  entered  that  phase 
of  rapid  and  virulent  decay  which  has 
scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civ- 
ilized nations  ;  and  which  even  the  trials 
and  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  do 
not  suffice  to  explain.  Spain  was  suc- 
cumbing to  the  clerical  cancer  of  Jesuit- 
ism and  the  Inquisition,  from  which  she 
has  never  recovered.  Her  power  and 
prestige  were  at  an  end,  and  her  voice 
had  lost  nearly  all  weight  in  the  councils 
of  Europe. 

Germany  was  in  a  still  worse  condition, 
although  from  a  less  ignoble  cause.  She 
had  been  exposed  to  the  whole  fury  of 
that  most  savage  of  all  wars,  and  desola- 
tion unequalled  since  the  days  of  Attila 
had  visited  her  thriving  towns,  farms,  and 
villages.  It  is  a  moderate  computation 
which  estimates  her  loss  of  human  be- 
ings at  three-quarters  of  the  previous 
population.  The  destruction  of  property 
of  all  kinds  was  greater,  especially  under 
the  head  of  horses  and  farm-stock.  It 
has  been  reckoned  that  cows  had  disap- 
peared to  the  extent  of  eighty-two  per 
cent.,  goats  at  eighty-three  per  cent.,  and 
horses  eighty-five  per  cent.,  while  the 
race  of  sheep  had  entirely  vanished. 
Two  hundred  years  after  the  war  Ger- 
many had  not  recovered  from  the  losses 
she  then  sustained.* 

Italy  was  the  geographical  expression 
she  was  destined  to  be  down  to  the  pres- 
ent generation. 

England,  since  the  death  of  the  great 
Elizabeth,  had  been  withdrawn  from  Eu- 
ropean politics.  First,  through  the  inca- 
pacity and  perverseness  of  her  Stuart 
kings.  Secondly,  through  the  dark  cloud 
of  the  Civil  War,  behind  which  she  lay 
hidden  from  the  gaze  and  even  compre- 
hension of  Continental  statesmen.  Just 
recently,  indeed,  that  cloud  had  been 
rent  asunder,  and  revealed  the  astonish- 
ing spectacle  of  the  great  Cromwell 
seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets 
and  Tudors,  and  wielding  their  sceptre 
with  a  power  and  dignity  to  which  the 
mightiest    of   them   had   never   attained. 

*  "Bilder  aus  der  Deutschen  Vergangenheit,"  von 
Gustav  Freytag,  vol.  iii.  ch.  vi.  Herr  Freytag  gives 
abundant  evidence  of  the  moderation  of  these  astonish- 
ing estimates. 
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But  the  great  Protector  died  in  1659,  two 
years  before  Louis  took  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment into  his  own  hands. 

Sweden,  under  the  capricious  Christina, 
and  her  successor  Charles  X.,  seemed 
fully  occupied  with  her  immediate  neigh- 
bours, Poland  and  Denmark.  She  also 
had  suffered  some  changes  in  her  domes- 
tic policy,  which  considerably  reduced 
her  capacity  for  foreign  intervention  and 
influence. 

The  small  but  heroic  republic  of  Hol- 
land was  doubtless  stronger  and  more 
illustrious  than  at  any  former  period. 
But  her  strength  was  confined  to  one  ele- 
ment ;  peace,  commerce,  and  coloniza- 
tion were  the  objects  of  her  policy  ;  and 
she  seemed  to  be  threatened  by  no  possi- 
ble enemy  but  her  jealous  rival  for  mari- 
time supremacy.  Great  Britain. 

Such  were  the  apparent  guarantees  of 
future  peace,  in  the  exhaustion  or  do- 
mestic preoccupation  of  the  various  Eu- 
ropean countries.  The  gates  of  the 
Temple  of  Janus  could  be  shut,  it  would 
seem,  with  the  profit  and  consent  of  all. 
No  ;  there  was  one  power  in  a  position  to 
open  them.     That  was  France. 

The  part  played  by  France  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  war  had  been  truly  grand 
and  noble.  Taking  up  the  interrupted 
work  of  the  great  Gustavus,  she  gave  the 
finishing  blow  to  the  three  great  ene- 
mies of  humanity  and  progress  —  Austria, 
Spain,  and  the  Church  ;  and  her  diplo- 
macy in  the  Cabinet  had  admirably  se- 
cured her  triumphs  in  the  field.  The 
treaties  of  Munster  and  of  the  Pyrenees 
placed  her  in  the  highest  position  of  mor- 
al prestige.  She  gained  largely  in  terri- 
tory ;  but  her  sacrifices  had  been  great, 
and  her  gains  were  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  hated  Spaniard  and  Aus- 
trian. The  leadership  of  the  Continent 
devolved  upon  her.  The  peace  of  West- 
ern and  Central  Europe  was  in  her  keep- 
ing. Painful  as  was  the  condition  of  her 
overtaxed  rural  population,  she  was  in 
relative  opulence,  as  compared  with  her 
exhausted  neighbours.  The  place  vaca- 
ted by  the  Empire  and  Spain,  of  general 
tyrant  and  browbeater  of  Europe,  was 
open  to  her  to  fill  if  her  young  King 
were  so  minded.  The  world  had  not 
long  to  wait  before  it  was  made  fully 
aware  of  his  intentions.  But  this  is  not 
all. 

It  happened  by  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence that  precisely  at  this  moment,  when 
the  condition  of  Europe  was  such  that 
an  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of 
France  could  be  only  with  difficulty  re- 


sisted by  her  neighbours,  that  the  power 
and  prerogatives  of  the  French  Crown 
attained  an  expansion  and  pre-eminence 
which  they  had  never  enjoyed  in  the 
previous  history  of  the  country.  The 
schemes  and  hopes  of  Philip  the  Fair,  of 
Louis  XL,  of  Henry  IV.,  and  of  Riche- 
lieu had  been  realized  at  last  ;  and  their 
efforts  to  throw  off  the  insolent  coercion 
of  the  great  feudal  lords  had  been 
crowned  with  complete  success.  The 
Monarchy  could  hardly  have  conjectured 
how  strong  it  had  become,  but  for  the 
abortive  resistance  and  hostility  it  met 
with  in  the  Fronde.  The  minority  of  a 
king  in  France  had  been  from  time  im- 
memorial a  signal  for  the  nobles  to  take 
the  field  in  avowed  enmity  to  the  princi- 
ple of  national  unity  and  centralization 
represented  by  the  Monarchy.  "  The 
king  is  a  minor,  let  us  be  major,"  was 
a  current  saying  of  the  nobles.  Never 
before  had  they  had  so  fair  a  prospect  of 
success  ;  for  never  before  had  they  had 
the  alliance  of  the  magistrates  and  civil- 
ians, of  the  Parliament,  and  other  sover- 
eign courts,  who  were  indeed  the  chief 
civil  servants  of  the  Administration. 
These  long-docile  instruments  of  the 
Crown,  which  had  indeed  created  them 
expressly  as  a  counterpoise  to  feudal  vio- 
lence, were  on  this  occasion  the  leaders 
in  the  resistance  to  the  scandalous  inca- 
pacity (to  say  the  least)  of  the  Regent 
and  her  minister,  Mazarin,  a  great  di- 
plomatist but  an  incompetent  adminis- 
trator. The  mob  of  Paris,  rendered  fu- 
rious by  capricious  taxation,  and  the 
unwonted  dearness  of  food  and  necessa- 
ries, rose  in  insurrection,  and  was  led  by 
one  of  the  ablest  demagogues  on  record, 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz.  Princes  of  the 
blood  and  the  most  powerful  nobles 
joined  the  movement ;  the  two  greatest 
generals  in  France  or  in  the  world,  Condd 
and  Turenne,  offered  it  their  swords. 
The  Government,  represented  by  Ann  of 
Austria,  was  perhaps  the  feeblest  ever 
called  upon  to  meet  such  a  crisis.  Yet 
so  strong  was  the  Monarchical  principle, 
that  nobles,  bourgeoisie,  and  populace, 
all  combined,  were  unable  to  make  per- 
manent head  against  it.  Indeed,  the 
event  clearly  proved  that  nothing  but  the 
Monarchy  was  able  to  govern  France, 
imperfect  as  its  government  might  be. 
The  nobles,  in  this  their  last  effort  to  re- 
store feudal  anarchy,  had  shown  them- 
selves once  more  fierce,  greedy,  and  blind, 
without  a  single  political  quality  in  them. 
And  the  men  of  the  Robe  were  but  little 
better ;  they  were   contending  for  their 
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own  narrow  interests.  The  populace  was 
as  ignorant  as  it  was  miserable,  and  quite 
incapable  of  producing  leaders  of  its  own. 
All  the  passions  of  a  revolution  were 
there,  but  the  light  of  intellectual  princi- 
ples to  direct  them  was  wanting.  Not 
yet  could  the  crushed  millions  see  how 
their  galling  fetters  could  be  smitten  off. 
The  anguish  of  another  century  was 
needed  for  the  elaboration  of  ideas  which 
could  give  vision  to  the  passions  of  re- 
volt. And  so  the  Fronde  perished  for 
lack  of  knowledge.  The  flames  of  insur- 
rection which  had  shot  up,  forked  and 
menacing,  fell  back  underground,  where 
they  smouldered  for  four  generations  yet 
to  come.  The  kingly  power  soared,  sin- 
gle and  supreme,  over  its  prostrate  foes. 
Long  before  Louis  XIV.  had  shown  any 
aptitude  or  disposition  for  authority,  he 
was  the  object  of  adulation  as  cringing 
as  was  ever  offered  to  a  Roman  emperor. 
When  he  returned  from  his  consecration 
at  Rheims,  the  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  his  professorial 
staff,  addressed  the  young  King  in  these 
words  :  —  "  We  are  so  dazzled  by  the 
new  splendour  which  surrounds  your 
Majesty,  that  we  are  not  ashamed  to  ap- 
pear dumbfounded  at  the  aspect  of  a  light 
so  brilliant  and  so  extraordinary  ;  "  and 
at  the  foot  of  an  engraving  of  the  same 
date,  he  is  in  so  many  words  called  a 
demi-god. 

It  is  evident  that  ample  materials  had 
been  prepared  for  what  the  vulgar  con- 
sider a  great  reign.  Abundant  opportu- 
nity for  an  insolent  and  aggressive  for- 
eign policy,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
Europe.  Security  from  remonstrance  or 
check  at  home,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
France.  The  temple  is  prepared  for  the 
deity  ;  the  priests  stand  by,  ready  to  offer 
victims  on  the  smoking  altar ;  the  in- 
cense is  burning  in  anticipation  of  his 
advent.  On  the  death  of  Mazarin,  in 
1661,  he  entered  into  his  own. 

Louis  XIV.  never  forgot  the  trials  and 
humiliations  to  which  he  and  his  mother 
had  been  subjected  during  the  troubles 
of  the  Fronde.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked, that  rulers  born  in  the  purple 
have  seldom  shown  much  efficiency,  un- 
less they  have  been  exposed  to  excep- 
tional, and  as  it  were  artificial  probations, 
during  their  youth.  During  the  first 
eleven  years  of  Louis's  reign,  incompara- 
bly the  most  creditable  to  him,  we  can 
trace  unmistakably  the  influence  of  the 
wisdom  and  experience  acquired  in  that 
period  of  anxiety  and  defeat.  He  then 
learned  the  value  of  money,  and  the  su- 


preme benefits  of  a  full  exchequer.  He 
also  acquired  a  thorough  dread  of  subjec- 
tion to  ministers  and  favourites  —  a 
dread  so  deep,  that  it  implied  a  con- 
sciousness of  probable  weakness  on  that 
side.  As  he  went  on  in  life,  he  to  a  great 
extent  forgot  both  these  valuable  lessons, 
but  their  influence  was  never  entirely  ef- 
faced. To  the  astonishment  of  the  cour- 
tiers, and  even  of  his  mother,'  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  governing  inde- 
pendently, and  of  looking  after  every- 
thing himself.  They  openly  doubted  his 
perseverance.  "You  do  not  know  him," 
said  Mazarin.  "  He  will  begin  rather 
late,  but  he  will  go  farther  than  most. 
There  is  enough  stuff  in  him  to  make 
four  kings  and  an  honest  man  besides." 
His  first  measures  were  dictated  less  by 
great  energy  of  initiative  than  by  abso- 
lute necessity.  The  finances  had  fallen 
into  such  a  chaos  of  jobbery  and  confu- 
sion, that  the  very  existence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment depended  upon  a  prompt  and 
trenchant  reform.  It  was  Louis's  rare 
good  fortune  to  find  beside  him  one  of 
the  most  able  and  vigorous  administra- 
tors who  have  ever  lived  —  Colbert.  He 
had  the  merit  —  not  a  small  one  in  that 
age — of  letting  this  great  Minister  in- 
vent and  carry  out  the  most  daring  and 
beneficial  measures  of  reform,  of  which 
he  assumed  all  the  credit  to  himself. 
The  first  step  was  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  gang  of  financial  plunderers  who, 
with  Fouquet  at  their  head,  simply  em- 
bezzled the  bulk  of  the  State  revenues. 
The  money-lenders  not  only  obtained  the 
most  usurious  interest  for  their  loans, 
but  actually  held  in  mortgage  the  most 
productive  sources  of  the  national  taxa- 
tion ;  and,  not  content  with  that,  they 
bought  up,  at  ten  per  cent,  of  their  nom- 
inal value,  an  enormous  amount  of  dis- 
credited bills,  issued  by  the  Government 
in  the  time  of  the  Fronde,  which  they 
forced  the  Treasury  to  pay  off  at  par'; 
and  this  was  done  with  the  very  money 
they  had  just  before  advanced  to  the 
Government.  Such  barefaced  plunder 
could  not  be  endured,  and  Colbert  was 
the  last  man  to  endure  it.  He  not  only 
repressed  peculation,  but  introduced  a 
number  of  practical  improvements  in  the 
distribution,  and  especially  in  the  mode 
of  levying  the  taxes.  So  imperfect  were 
the  arrangements  connected  with  the  lat- 
ter, that  it  was  estimated  that  of  eighty- 
four  millions  paid  by  the  people,  only 
thirty-two  millions  entered  into  the  cof- 
fers of  the  State.  The  almost  instan- 
taneous effects  of   Colbert's  measures  — 
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the  yawning  deficit  was  changed  into  a 
surplus  of  forty-five  millions  in  less  than 
two  years  —  showed  how  gross  and  fla- 
grant had  been  the  malversation  preced- 
ing. Far  more  difficult,  and  far  nobler 
in  the  order  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship, were  his  vast  schemes  to  endow 
France  with  manufactures,  with  a  com- 
mercial and  belligerent  navy,  with  col- 
onies, besides  his  manifold  reforms  in 
the  internal  administration  —  tariffs  and 
customs  between  neighbouring  provinces 
of  France  ;  the  great  work  of  the  Langue- 
doc  Canal  ;  in  fact  in  every  part  and 
province  of  government.  His  success 
was  various,*  but  in  some  cases  really 
stupendous.  His  creation  of  a  navy  al- 
most surpasses  belief.  In  1661,  when  he 
first  became  free  to  act,  France  possessed 
only  thirty  vessels  of  war  of  all  sizes.  At 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678,  she  had 
acquired  a' fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ships  ;  and  in  1683  she  had  got  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  ves- 
sels ;  and  the.  increase  was  quite  as  great 
in  the  size  and  armament  of  the  individ- 
ual ships  as  in  their  number.  A  perfect 
giant  of  administration,  Colbert  found  no 
labour  too  great  for  his  energies,  and 
-worked  with  unflagging  energy  sixteen 
hours  a  day  for  twenty-two  years.  It  is 
melancholy  to  be  forced  to  add  that  all 
this  toil  was  as  good  as  thrown  away,  and 
that  the  strong  man  went  broken-hearted 
to  the  grave,  through  seeing  too  clearly 
that  he  had  laboured  in  vain  for  an  un- 
grateful egotist.  His  great  visions  of  a 
prosperous  France,  increasing  in  wealth 
and  contentment,  were  blighted  ;  and  he 
closed  his  eyes  upon  scenes  of  improvi- 
dence and  waste  more  injuriojus  to  the 
country  than  the  financial  robbery  which 
he  had  combated  in  his  early  days.  The 
Government  was  not  plundered  as  it  had 
been,  but  itself  was  exhausting  the  very 
springs  of  wealth  by  its  impoverishment 
of  the  people.  Boisguillebert,  writing  in 
1698,  only  fifteen  years  after  Colbert's 
death,  estimated  the  productive  powers 
of  France  to  have  diminished  by  one- 
half  in  the  previous  thirty  years.  It 
seems,  indeed,  probable  that  the  almost 
magical  rapidity  and  effect  of  Colbert's 
early  reforms  turned   Louis  XIV.'s  head, 


*  The  unity  and  centralization  of  France  in  the 
seventeenth  century  have  often  been  supposed  greater 
than  they  really  were.  The  successful  resistance  made 
to  Colbert's  tariif  of  1664  is  one  proof  among  many 
others.  For  a  good  account  of  the  essential  weakness 
of  the  French  Monarchy  see  "  Une  Province  sous  Louis 
XIV.,"  par  A.  Thomas;  and  for  all  that  concerns 
Colbert,  the  excellent  work  of  M.  Clement,  *'  Histoire 
de  Colbert." 


and  that  he  was  convinced  that  it  only 
depended  on  his  good  pleasure  to  renew 
them  to  obtain  the  same  result.  He 
never  found,  as  he  never  deserved  to 
find,  another  Colbert  ;  and  he  stumbled 
onwards  in  ever  deeper  ruin  to  his  disas- 
trous end. 

But  these  evil  days  are  as  yet  far  off. 
A  handsome  young  king,  after  a  credit- 
able and  quite  unexpected  attention  to 
the  toils  of  empire,  may  well  allow  him- 
self a  little  relaxation,  and  Louis's  relax- 
ations were  ample  and  magnificent.  Balls, 
masks,  and  scenic  splendours  which  last 
seven  days  at  a  time,  assure  enraptured 
courtiers  that  the  winter  of  their  discon- 
tent is  at  last  over,  and  that  a  king  indeed 
has  come  to  bless  them.  More  impor- 
tant still  were  the  hunting  parties  at  Com- 
pi^gne,  and  the  moonlit  wanderings  in 
the  leafy  dimness  of  Fontainebleau  for- 
est. The  young  king  is  married  and  re- 
ligious,—  at  least  hears  mass  with  unfail- 
ing regularity  every  day  of  his  life, —  yet 
he  can  truthfully  say,  "  Mais,  Madame, 
apr^s  tout  je  ne  suis  pas  un  ange  ;  "  and 
he  is  besieged  by  dames  and  demoiselles 
who  are  pining  to  hear  him  make  the 
tender  avowal.  He  makes  it  to  one  Ga- 
latea after  another,  with  no  awkward 
modesty  but  with  the  frank  directness 
which  becomes  a  king  whose  device  is 
the  sun.  The  austere  Clio  passes,  or 
should  pass,  by  such  scenes  with  averted 
eyes  ;  one  she  cannot  overlook,  for  it  oc- 
curs directly  in  her  path.  The  Marquise 
de  Montespan  belongs  to  history. 

Athenais  de  Mortemart  came  of  one  of 
the  noblest  families  of  Poitou.  She  was 
the  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Montespan, 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  in  the  full 
splendour  of  an  ample  and  rather  gor- 
geous beauty.  She  had  the  famous  wit 
of  her  kindred,  brilliant  and  hard  as 
steel.  When  her  chariot  —  heavy  and 
spacious  as  a  waggon  —  runs  over  and 
crushes  a  poor  cripple  on  the  Pont  Neuf, 
she  rallies  with  lively  jocosity  her  com- 
panions who  manifest  distress  and  feeling 
at  the  accident.  She  came  to  Court  with 
the  avowed  design  of  storming  the  not 
very  strongly  fortified  fortress  of  Louis's 
heart.  Her  success  was  commensurate 
with  her  courage.  He  surrendered  at 
discretion.  But  there  was  a  third  person 
who  showed  an  eccentric  dissatisfaction 
at  these  gallant  achievements — M.  de 
Montespan,  her  husband.  When  he  dis- 
covered how  matters  really  lay,  lie  forgot 
himself  so  far  as  to  slap  his  wife's  face, 
put  on  mourning,  and  went  about  Paris 
in  his  coach  with  four  horns  stuck  at  the 
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corners.  Such  unseemly  conduct  was  ternately  to  bear  the  assaults  of  a  sharp- 
promptly  punished,  and  he  was  banished  tongued  woman,  and  to  strengthen  the 
to  his  lands  in  the  Pyrenees.  Then  the  unstable  resolution  of  her  not  wholly 
Montespan  expanded  into  a  Sultana,  to  penitent  lover.  Not  that  he  was  insensi- 
whom  every  knee  was  bowed.  The  min-  ble  to  the  grandeur  of  the  part  he  was 
isters  were  summoned  to  council  in  her  called  upon  to  play.  He  confirmed  him- 
boudoir,  and  even  the  imperious  Louvois  self  by  reflecting  on  the  great  example  of 
was  reduced  to  servitude.  Once  when  St.  Ambrose  and  Theodosius  :  begged 
seven  marshals  were  created,  she  coolly  his  friends  to  pray  for  him  that  his  faith 
took  the  list  out  of  the  King's  pocket,  might  not  falter,  and  rebuked  the  royal 
and,  after  inspecting  it,  said,  "  Then  my  sinner  (in  letters  he  was  commanded  to 
brother,  Vivonne,  is  not  amongst  them  ?"  write)  with  subtle  flatteries  and  compli- 
The  King  and  Louvois  stammered,  looked    mentary  reproaches. 

at  each  other,  and  finished  by  saying  it  j  It  may  be  imagined  what  interest  the 
was  an  oversight,  and  her  brother  Vi-  idle  throng  of  courtiers,  who  had  little  to 
vonne  was  nominated  eighth  marshal,  do  but  dress  themselves  and  observe  the 
So  it  went  on  for  some  years,  till  on  a  King,  took  in  this  business.  The  softer 
particular  occasion  Madame  de  Montes-  souls  with  a  turn  for  devotion  believed, 
pan  was  refused  absolution  by  a  priest  of  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  a  striking 
Versailles.  We  are  not  told  why  this  miracle  of  divine  grace  was  about  to  be 
mishap  had  not  occurred  before.  I3ut  so  wrought.  The  more  experienced  shook 
it  was  ;  owing  to  the  scruples  of  a  subal-  their  heads  with  smiling  scepticism.  Al- 
tern  priest  the  haughty  favourite  could  though  Madame  de  Montespan  seemed 
not  exhibit  an  edifying  spectacle  of  devo-  resigned  to  her  fate,  it  certainly  was  a 
lion  by  communicating  at  Easter  amid  suspicious  circumstance  that  in  her  near 
the  splendid  dames  and  cavaliers  of  Ver-  I  retreat  at  Clagny  she  was  able  to  display 
sailles.  She  complained  to  the  King, '  a  state  and  dispose  of  funds  such  as  she 
who  sent  for  the  cur^  of  the  parish.  The  had  never  done  in  the  days  of  her  high- 
curd  declared  that  the  priest  had  only  est  favour.  She  had  the  King's  taste  for 
done  his  duty.  The  King  was  quite  building,  and  laying  out  gardens,  and  she 
struck  with  such  harmony  of  opinion,  and  ,  indulged  it  to  an  extent  which  exceeded 
announced  with  magnanimity  he  would  ,  even  Louis's  prodigality.  Twelve  hun- 
condemn  neither  the  curd  nor  the  priest  j  dred  workmen  were  employed  on  her 
until  he  had  consulted  the  Due  de  Mon-  ^  new  chateau,  and  Le  Notre,  the  land- 
tausier  and  M.  de  Condom  —  that  is  to  scape  gardener,  surpassed  himself  in  in- 
say,  the  great  Bossuet.  They  both  agreed  ^  genious  novelties.  Madame  de  Sdvignd, 
with  the  curd  that  the  priest  had  only  writing  to  her  daughter,  could  only  corn- 
done  his  duty,  and  the  bishop  spoke  with  !  pare  the  Montespan  to  Dido  watching 
such  force  and  reasoned  with  such  elo-  the  rising  walls  of  Carthage.  Of  course 
quence  "of  glory  and  religion,"  that  the  j  these  things  cost  money,  and  money  at 
King  rose,  seized  M.  de  Montausier's  |  the  moment  was  being  borrowed  at  ruin- 
hand,  and,  squeezing  it,  with  a  sob  of  I  ous  interest,  for  the  war  with  Holland 
emotion  said,  "  I  will  see  her  no  more."  was  at  its  height.  But  what  was  Colbert 
There  was  some  rashness  in  this  asser-j  there  for,  working  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
tion,  and  besides  Madame  de  Montespan  \  except  for  that  very  purpose  of  finding 
had  not  been  consulted.  Bossuet  was  :  money  ?  He  received  the  repeated  corn- 
deputed  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  persuad-  ■  mands  of   the  King   to   supply    whatever 


ing  the  deposetl  mistress  to  accept  her 
disgrace  in  a  Christian  spirit.  Every 
night  he  travelled  post  from  Versailles 
to  Paris  to  have  Ions:  interviews  with  her. 


the  lady  might  ask  for — also  that  Ma- 
dame Colbert  should  do  her  best  to 
amuse  her.  Colbert  was  used  to  these 
little  services  connected  with  the   Kind's 


She  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches,  1  mistresses.  He  had  been  sent  after  the 
told  him  it  was  through  his  pride  that ,  fugitive  Lavalli^re  when  she  fled  to 
she  was  driven  forth,  and  that  he  wished  |  Chaillot,  and  he  will  be  shortly  requested 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  King's  I  to  bring  M.  de  Montespan  to  reason, 
mind  for  his  own  purposes.  Finding  when  that  crotchety  and  obstreperous 
anger  unavailing  she  turned  to  caresses, !  husband  comes  to  Paris  and  misbehaves 
tried  to  dazzle  him  with  the  glory  of  a  j  himself  as  usual.  "Monsieur  Colbert," 
cardinal's  hat,  and  the  prospect  of  the  '  writes  the  King,  "  I  am  told  that  Mon- 
highest  preferment  in  the  Church.  Poor  '  tespan  permits  himself  to  use  indiscreet 
Bossuet's  nerves  were  sorely  tried  by  the  language.  He  is  a  madman  whom  you 
hard  labour  of  his  position.     He  had  al-  will  do   me   the  pleasure    to  follow   up 
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closely.  ...  I  know  that  Montespan  has 
threatened  to  see  his  wife,  and  as  he  is 
quite  capable  of  doing  such  a  thing,  and 
the  results  would  be  objectionable,  I 
again  trust  to  you  that  he  does  not  speak. 
Don't  forget  this  ;  and  above  all  see  that 
he  leaves  Paris  as  soon  as  possible."  So 
he  obeyed  his  master,  and  supplied  Ma- 
dame with  money  at  her  discretion.  But 
Louis  had  now  returned  from  one  of  his 
military  promenades,  which  he  seriously 
thought  were  campaigns.  Was  this  cruel 
and  absolute  separation  necessary  as  St. 
Ambrose  had  exacted  ?  Far  more  hu- 
mane was  P^re  La  Chaise  (Chaise  de 
Commodity,  as  Madame  de  Montespan 
ungratefully  called  him  afterwards),  who 
opined  that  they  might  surely  meet  and 
see  each  other,  provided  it  were  done  in  a 
Christian  manner.  Divine  grace  is  so 
strong  when  it  is  present,  as  was  indeed 
seen  when,  to.  avoid  the  faintest  whisper 
of  scandal,  it  was  arranged  that  the  King 
and  the  Montespan  should  meet  in  Ma- 
dame's  de  Richelieu's  salon,  surrounded 
by  the  stateliest  dames,  perfect  dragons 
of  virtue.  The  King  and  the  Marquise 
had  naturally  much  to  say  after  so  long  a 
separation,  and  a  retired  window  was 
most  convenient  for  intimate  conversa- 
tion. The  talk  was  very  intimate,  and 
some  persons  noticed  tears.  When  the 
dialogue  was  over,  Louis  and  Madame 
de  Montespan  made  a  profound  rever- 
ence to  the  venerable  ladies,  and  passed 
into  an  adjoining  apartment.  The  haugh- 
ty mistress  returned  to  power  more  in- 
solent than  ever  for  her  temporary  defeat ; 
and  Lully's  music  and  Quinault's  verse 
celebrated  in  the  opera  of  Theseus  the 
gratifying  event.  Venus  and  Mars  de- 
clared Louis  was  equally  precious  to  them 
both,  and  that 

Tout  doit  I'aimer, 
Tout  doit  le  craindre. 

Whatever  doubt  there  might  be  as  re- 
garded his  claims  to  universal  love,  he 
soon  showed  he  could  inspire  something 
like  universal  fear.  Just  as  he  had  seized 
the  first  opportunity  at  home  to  convince 
his  people  that  he  meant  to  be  supreme, 
so  in  his  dealings  with  foreign  powers  he 
at  once  adopted  a  tone  of  haughtiness 
which  produced  a  marked  effect ;  and  it 
must  be  added,  that  impartial  history  will 
not  condemn  him  as  having  in  these  early 
years  exceeded  the  limits  of  an  honoura- 
ble jealousy  for  the  dignity  of  his  crown. 
He  first  came  across  Spain,  whose  ambas- 
sador had,  in  a  disgraceful  riot  in  the 
streets  of  London,  shamefully  maltreated 


his  envoy.  Louis  exacted  and  obtained 
the  amplest  apologies  from  the  King  of 
Spain,  who  was  his  own  father-in-law. 
He  next  refused,  with  great  warmth  and 
dignity,  the  insulting  pretension  of  Eng- 
land to  have  her  flag  saluted  (by  the  ships 
of  other  nations  lowering  their  topsails  to 
it),  not  only  in  British  waters  but  on  the 
ocean.  Again,  he  compelled  the  Pope  to 
offer  the  most  submissive  excuses  for  an 
indignity  to  which  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor had  been  subjected  at  Rome.  If  the 
peremptoriness  with  which  he  stood  upon 
his  rights  in  each  of  these  cases  might 
lead  men  to  suspect  that  he  nourished  a 
pride  but  slightly  removed  from  insolence, 
still  he  was  not  the  aggressor.  The  con- 
tingent of  six  thousand  men  which  he 
sent  to  assist  the  Eiinperor  against  the 
Turks,  was  again  a  step  of  some  vigour, 
but  in  nowise  overbearing.  And  his  sup- 
port of  the  Dutch  against  England  in 
1665  was  an  act  of  undoubtedly  good 
policy,  and  consonant  with  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  But  here 
his  moderation  comes  to  an  end  ;  for  the 
rest  of  his  reign  he  was  as  insolent  as  he 
could  be,  and  as  his  neighbours  would  let 
him. 

His  first  breach  of  public  faith  was  his 
attack  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  un- 
der colour  of  certain  pretended  rights  of 
the  Queen,  his  wife  —  the  Infanta  Marie 
Thdrese  ;  although  he  had  renounced 
all  claims  in  her  name  at  his  marriage. 
This  aggression  was  followed  by  his  fa- 
mous campaign  in  the  Low  Countries, 
when  Franche  Comtd  was  overrun  and 
conquered  in  fifteen  days.  He  was 
stopped  by  the  celebrated  Triple  Alliance 
in  mid  career.  He  had  not  yet  been  in- 
toxicated by  success  and  vanity ;  Col- 
bert's influence,  always  exerted  on  the 
side  of  peace,  was  at  its  height  ;  the  men- 
acing attitude  of  Holland,  England,  and 
Sweden  awed  him,  and  he  drew  back. 
His  pride  was  deeply  wounded,  and  he 
revolved  deep  and  savage  schemes  of  re- 
venge. Not  on  England,  whose  abject 
sovereign  he  knew  could  be  had  when- 
ever he  chose  to  buy  him,  but  on  the  he- 
roic little  Republic  which  had  dared  to 
cross  his  victorious  path.  His  mingled 
contempt  and  rage  against  Holland  were 
indeed  instinctive,  spontaneous,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things.  Holland  was  the 
living,  triumphant  incarnation  of  the  two 
things  he  hated  most — the  principle  of 
liberty  in  politics,  and  the  principle  of 
free  inquiry  in  religion.  With  a  passion 
too  deep  for  hurry  or  carelessness,  he 
made   his  preparations.     The   army  was 
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submitted  to  a  complete  reorganization. 
A  change  in  the  weapons  of  the  infantry 
was  effected,  which  was  as  momentous  in 
its  day  as  the  introduction  of  the  breech- 
loading  rifle  in  ours.  The  old  inefficient 
firelock  was  replaced  by  the  flint  musket, 
and  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  fire 
vastly  increased.  The  undisciplined  in- 
dependence of  the  officers  commanding 
regiments  and  companies  was  suppressed 
by  the  rigorous  and  methodical  Colonel 
Martinet,  whose  name  has  remained  in 
other  armies  besides  that  of  France  as  a 
synonym  of  punctilious  exactitude.* 
The  means  of  offence  being  thus  secured, 
the  next  step  was  to  remove  the  political 
difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
Louis's  schemes  ;  that  is  to  dissolve  Sir 
W.  Temple's  diplomatic  masterpiece,  the 
Triple  Alliance.  The  effeminate  Charles 
II.  was  bought  over  by  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  the  present  of  a  pretty 
French  mistress.  Sweden  also  received 
a  subsidy,  and  her  schemes  of  aggran- 
dizement on  the  German  continent  were 
encouraged.  Meanwhile,  the  illustrious 
man  who  ruled  Holland  showed  that  kind 
of  weakness  which  good  men  often  do  in 
the  presence  of  the  unscrupulous  and 
wicked.  John  de  Witt  could  not  be  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  Louis's  nefarious 
designs.  France  had  ever  been  Holland's 
best  friend,  and  he  could  not  believe  that 
the  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Richelieu,  and 
Mazarin  would  be  suddenly  reversed  by 
the  young  King  of  France.  He  tried  ne- 
gotiations in  which  he  was  amused  by 
Louis  so  long  as  it  suited  the  latter's  pur- 
pose. At  last,  when  the  King's  prepara- 
tions were  complete,  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  insultingly  told  the  Dutch  that 
it  was  not  for  hucksters  like  them,  and 
usurpers  of  authority  not  theirs,  to  med- 
dle with  such  high  matters.  Then  com- 
menced one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the 
history  of  national  heroism.  At  first  the 
Dutch  were  overwhelmed ;  town  after 
town  capitulated  without  a  blow.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  United  Provinces  were 

foing  to  be  subdued,  as   Franche  Comt^ 
ad  been  five  years  before.     But  Louis 
XIV.  had  been  too  much  intoxicated  by 
that  pride  which  goes  before  a  fall,  to  re- 1 
tain  any  clearness   of  head,  if  indeed  he  j 
ever   had   any  in  military  matters.     Thei 
great  Cond^,  with  his  keen  eye  for  attack, 
at   once   suggested   one   of    those   tiger  | 
springs   for   which    he    was    unequalled 
Seeing  the  dismay 


among  commanders. 


*  "  HIstoire  de  Louvols,"  par  Camille  Rousset,  vol. 
L  p.  163. 


of  the  Dutch,  he  advised  a  rapid  dash 
with  six  thousand  horse  on  Amsterdam. 
It  is  nearly  certain,  if  this  advice  had 
been  followed,  that  the  little  common- 
wealth, so  precious  to  Europe,  would 
have  been  extinguished  ;  and  that  that 
scheme,  born  of  heroic  despair,  of  trans- 
ferring to  Batavia,  "  under  new  stars  and 
amid  a  strange  vegetation,"  the  treasure 
of  freedom  and  valour  ruined  in  its  old 
home  by  the  Sardanapalus  of  Versailles 
might  have  been  put  in  execution.  But 
it  was  not  to  be.  Vigilant  as  Louis  had 
been  in  preparation,  he  now  seemed  to 
be  as  careless  or  incompetent  in  execu- 
tion. Not  only  he  neglected  the  advice 
of  his  best  general,  and  wasted  time  ;  but 
he  did  his  best  to  drive  his  adversaries 
to  despair,  and  the  resistance  which 
comes  of  despair.  They  were  told  by 
proclamation  that  "  the  towns  which 
should  try  to  resist  the  forces  of  his  Ma- 
jesty by  opening  the  dykes,  or  by  any 
other  means,  would  ht.  Punished  with  the 
utmost  rigour  ;  and  when  the  frost  should 
have  opened  roads  in  all  directions,  his 
Majesty  would  give  no  sort  of  quarter  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  towns,  but 
would  give  orders  that  their  goods  should 
be  plundered  and  their  houses  burnt." 
The  Dutch  envoys,  headed  by  De  Groot, 
son  of  the  illustrious  Grotius,  came  to  the 
King's  camp  to  know  on  what  terms  he 
would  make  peace.  They  were  refused 
audience  by  the  theatrical  warrior,  and 
told  not  to  return  except  armed  with  full 
powers  to  make  any  concessions  he 
might  dictate.  Then  the  "  hucksters  "  of 
Amsterdam  resolved  on  a  deed  of  daring 
which  is  one  of  the  most  exalted  among 
"the  high  traditions  of  the  world."  They 
opened  the  sluices  and  submerged  the 
whole  country  under  water.  Still  their 
position  was  almost  desperate,  as  the 
winter  frosts  were  nearly  certain  to  re- 
store a  firm  foothold  to  the  invader. 
They  came  again  suing  for  peace,  offering 
Maestricht,  the  Rhine  fortresses,  the 
whole  of  Brabant,  the  whole  of  Dutch 
Flanders,  and  an  indemnity  of  ten  mil- 
lions. This  was  proffering  more  than 
Henry  IV.,  Richelieu,  or  Mazarin,  had 
ever  hoped  for.  These  terms  were  re- 
fused, and  the  refusal  carried  with  it 
practically  the  rejection  of  Belgium, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  soon  absorbed 
when  thus  surrounded  by  French  posses- 
sions.*   But  Louis  met  these  offers  with 

*  Louis  XIV.  became  aware  of  the  blunder  he  com- 
mitted in  not  closing  with  the  offers  of  the  Dutch.  The 
reasons  he  gives  for  his  refusal  are  so  confused  tliat  it  is 
difficult  to  guess  their  meaning.    They  were  probably 
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the  spirit  of  an  Attila.  He  insisted  on 
the  concession  of  Southern  Guelclres  and 
the  island  of  Bommel,  twenty-four  mil- 
lions of  indemnity,  the  endowment  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  an  extraordinary 
annual  embassy  charged  to  present  his 
Majesty  with  a  gold  medal  which  should 
set  forth  how  the  Dutch  owed  to  him  the 
conservation  of  their  liberties.  Such  vin- 
dictive cruelty  makes  the  mind  run  for- 
ward and  dwell  with  a  glow  of  satisfied 
justice  on  the  bitter  days  of  retaliation 
and  revenge  which  in  a  future,  still  thirty 
years  off,  will  humble  the  proud  and  piti- 
less oppressor  in  the  dust  ;  when  he  shall 
be  a  suppliant,  and  a  suppliant  in  vain,  at 
the  feet  of  the  haughty  victors  of  Blen- 
heim, Ramillies,  and  Oudenarde. 

But  Louis's  mad  career  of  triumph  was 
gradually  being  brought  to  a  close.  He 
had  before  him  not  only  the  waste  of 
waters,  but  the  iron  will  and  unconquer- 
able tenacity  of  the  young  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, "  who  needed  neither  hope  to  make 
him  dare,  nor  success  to  make  him  perse- 
vere."* Gradually  the  threatened  neigh- 
bours of  France  gathered  together  and 
against  her  King.  Charles  II.  was  forced 
to  recede  from  the  French  alliance  by  his 
Parliament  in  1674.  The  military  massa- 
cre went  on,  indeed,  for  some  years 
longer  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  ; 
but  the  Dutch  Republic  was  saved,  and 
peace  ratified  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Europe  has 
fully  realized  the  greatness  of  the  peril 
she  so  narrrowly  escaped  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  extinction  of  political  and 
mental  freedom,  which  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  extinction  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  defeats  of  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  enlightenment  possible  in  the  then 
condition  of  the  world.  To  borrow  an 
image  from  the  savage  criminal  legislation 
of  the  time,  it  would  have  been  the  tear- 
ing out  by  the  roots  of  the  tongue  of  Eu- 
rope and  civilization.  The  free  presses 
of  Holland  gave  voice  to  the  stifled 
thought  and  agony  of  mankind.  And 
they  were  the  only  free  presses  in  the 
world.  But  Holland  was  not  only  the 
greatest   book   mart   of   Europe,   it   was 

not  meant  to  be  intelligible,  as  they  were  certainly  not 
sincere.  He  afterwards  gave  the  real  reason  in  this 
haughty  fashion :  "  Posterity  will  believe  me  in  these 
remarks  or  not  as  it  likes,  or  ascribe  my  refusal  to  my 
ambition,  and  to  my  desire  to  revenge  myself  for  the 
insults  I  had  received  from  the  Dutch.  I  will  not 
justify  myself  before  her.  Ambition  and  glory  are 
always  excusable  in  a  Prince,  and  especially  in  a  young 
Prince,  and  one  so  well  treated  as  I  had  been  by  For- 
tune." —  Rousset,  vol.  i.  p.  379. 
,    *  These  words  are  M.  Mignet's. 
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emphatically  the  home  of  thinkers  and 
the  birthplace  of  ideas.  How  precious  it 
was  to  human  welfare  was  shown  by  the 
hasty  exultation-  of  the  Court  of  Rome 
over  what  seemed  its  approaching  ruin. 
And,  indeed,  it  suffices  but  to  recall  a  few 
dates  to  realize  what  an  eclipse  would 
have  darkened  European  thought  had 
Louis's  invasion  of  Holland  left  him 
master  of  the  country.  The  two  men 
then  living  to  whose  genius  and  courage 
the  modern  spirit  of  mental  emancipation 
and  toleration  owes  its  first  and  most 
arduous  victories  were  Pierre  Bayle  and 
John  Locke.  And  it  is  beyond  dispute, 
that  if  the  French  King  had  worked  his 
will  on  Holland,  neither  of  them  would 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  task 
they  did  achieve  under  the  protection  of 
Dutch  freedom.  They  both  were  forced 
to  seek  refuge  in  Holland  from  the  big- 
otry which  hunted  them  down  in  their  re- 
.spective  countries.  All  the  works  of 
^ayle  were  published  in  Holland,  and 
some  of  the  earliest  of  Locke's  writings 
appeared  there  also  ;  and  if  the  re- 
mainder saw  the  light  afterwards  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  only  because  the  Dutch,  by 
saving  their  own  freedom,  were  the  means 
of  saving  that  of  England  as  well.  Not 
one  of  the  works  of  either  Bayle  or 
Locke,  neither  the  "  Pens^es  sur  la 
Comete,"  nor  the  "  Commentaire  Philoso- 
phique,"  nor  the  immortal  "  Critical  Dic- 
tionary," nor  the  letters  on  '•  Toleration," 
nor  on  ''  Civil  Government,"  nor  that 
creative  impulse  of  speculative  thought 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come,  the  "  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding"  would 
have  appeared  if  Louis  had  established 
his  proconsuls  in  the  Dutch  provinces, 
and  garrisoned  their  towns  with  his  mus- 
keteers and  dragoons.  There  is  a  futile, 
almost  an  immortal  saying,  "  II  n'y  a  pas 
d'homme  n^cessaire,"  meaning,  in  some 
confused  way,  to  say,  that  if  one  man  is 
cut  off  and  prevented  from  doing  the 
work,  another  will  forthwith  appear  capa- 
ble and  willing  to  do  it.  People  who 
hold  this  view  would  most  likely  say  in 
the  present  case  that  if  Locke  and  Bayle 
been  hindered  from  writing,  even  if  the 
Dutch  free  press  had  been  extinguished, 
still  the  "spirit  of  the  age,"  the  ''march 
of  intellect,"  or  some  other  equally  defin- 
ite and  scientific  entity,  would  have  made 
it  all  right,  and  the  world  would  have 
been  none  the  worse  off.  Such  reflec- 
tions imply  but  feeble  gratitude  to  the 
noble  organs  of  human  progress.  What 
is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  humanity 
can  spare,  without  missing  them,  its  best 
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leaders  ?  Is  it  meant  that  it  is  compe- 
tent to  any  one  to  take  their  place  at  a 
moment's  warning,  and  that  if  Bayle  had 
not  written  his  "  Critical  Dictionary," 
and  if  Locke  had  not  written  his 
Essay,  somebody  else  would  ?  Perhaps 
the  believers  in  the  march  of  intellect  — 
for  even  a  mob  cannot  march  along  a 
turnpike  road  without  some  leadership  — 
are  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  that. 
Time,  they  will  say,  would  have  brought 
forth  other  minds  of  equal  or  similar 
quality,  which,  finding  the  same  unre- 
solved problems  before  them,  would  have 
attacked  and  resolved  them  ;  so  that  the 
same  advance  would  have  been  made, 
only  the  names  prominently  connected 
with  the  advance  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent, and  progress  would  be  equally 
certain  in  either  case.  The  answer  to 
this  is,  that  it  is  simply  untrue.  For, 
granting  for  sake  of  argument  —  though  in 
truth  it  is  a  most  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion —  that  Bayles  and  Lockes,  or  their 
equals,  are  fruits  that  come  like  pears 
and  apples  in  due  season,  still  the  very 
fact  that  we  have  to  wait  for  their  succes- 
sors to  do  the  work  they  were  pre\/ented 
from  doing,  causes  the  loss  of  a  stage,  a 
delay,  and  who  can  tell  how  long  a  delay  ? 
And  again  the  delay,  has  it  had  no  in- 
fluence ;  has  it  left  the  problem  in  the 
same  position,  or  not  rather  greatly  in- 
creased its  difficulty  ?  So  that  not  equal 
but  greater  men  are  required  to  solve  it ; 
not  men  as  courageous,  but  more  cour- 
ageous are  required  to  face  it.  Those 
who  say  that  Truth  is  great  and  will  pre- 
vail, overlook  the  fact  that  Truth  can 
only  prevail  if  there  are  men  forthcom- 
ing capable  of  finding  it,  and  brave 
enough  to  assert  it.  Have  they  never 
heard  of  societies  where,  in  consequence 
of  steady  unflinching  repression  of  such 
men,  the  race  has  at  last  died  out  ? 
Have  they  not  heard  of  the  history  of 
Spain  .''  The  country  which  produced 
Ximenes,  Cervantes,  and  Servetus  cannot 
be  denied  intellectual  ardour  and  initia- 
tive. Then  how  came  it  that  Spanish 
intellect  has  not  a  single  name  to  show 
on  the  muster-roll  of  human  emancipa- 
tors ?  It  seems  likely,  to  say  the  least, 
that  a  careful  extirpation  of  seminal 
minds,  a  careful  suppression,  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  of  seminal  ideas,  will  have 
the  effect  of  causing  them  to  cease  to 
exist :  and  that  the  march  of  intellect 
and  progress  of  the  species  are  not  quite 
matters  of  course,  whether  interfered 
with  or  not.     It  is,  perhaps,  replied  that 


France   and    Europe  were  in  no   dange 
of  falling  under  the  yoke  of  anything  re- 
sembling the  Spanish    Inquisition.     Who 
can   say  there  was    no  danger  of  such  a 
horror  ?      A    French     Inquisition  would 
have  differed  from  the  Spanish  in  detail  ; 
might  have  been  at  the  service   of   the 
Crown  rather  than  of  the  Church  ;   might 
have   condemned   opinions    tolerated    at 
Rome,  and  ;i/ic'e  versd.     But  it  would  not, 
therefore,  have   been    a   less  stifling  op- 
pressor of  the  human  mind.     Indeed,  the 
severity   of    Louis's    censorship   did    be- 
come  an    Inquisition.     And  why    was  it 
not  permanently  successful  ?    Mainly,  one 
can   fearlessly  answer,  because    Holland 
remained  free,  to  assail  the  citadel  of  su- 
perstition and  tyranny  with  a  ceaseless 
storm  of  intellectual  fire.     Because  Bayle, 
Basnage,  Jurieu,  Jaquelot,  Leclerc,  L'En- 
fant,  and  a  host  more,  did  publish  their 
books,  which  penetrated  into  France  and 
undermined  the  despot's  power,  do  what 
he    would.      Because     Locke     found     a 
refuge    there    from    the    fury    of    Tory 
and  Jesuitical  malignity.     Again  it  must 
be  repeated,  that  on  the  safety  of  Dutch 
liberty    the    future    of    English    liberty 
was    dependent.     At  least,   no    one   can 
maintain  that  if   Holland  had  been  anni- 
hilated in    1672,  the   English   revolution 
could  have  occurred  in   the  form  and  at 
the  time  it  did.     It  is  far  more  probable 
it  would  never  have  occurred  at  all,  and 
that  Louis,  who  had  invited  Spain,  in  the 
early  years  of  his  reign,  to  a  joint  crusade 
against  England,  would,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Dutch  independence,  have  been 
able,    in    alliance    with     the    malignant 
Stuart,   to  overcome  the  liberties  of  this 
country  also.     Then,  we  may  ask,  what 
would  have  become  of   the '' Principia" 
of   Isaac    Newton .?     For    although    that 
book    was    published   in    1687,   just   one 
year  before  James's   expulsion,  we   may 
be   quite   certain  that   those  two  deadly 
enemies   of    reason,    Louis   and    James, 
would  have  been  much  farther  advanced 
in  their  campaign  against  the  freedom  of 
mankind  had  Holland  disappeared  fifteen 
years  before.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  James   II.,   who,  even  in  that  great 
crisis  of  his  fortune,  found  time  to  quar- 
rel with    Cambridge,  and  to  attempt  ta 
force  a  Benedictine  monk  on  the  Univer- 
sity against  the  statutes,  would  have  con- 
sulted many  monks  about  the  pubhcation 
of   such   a   book,    and    that   the   learned 
members  of  his   Church  would  probably 
have  had  scruples  with  regard  to  an  "  hy- 
pothesis "  which,  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
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tury  afterwards,  they  carefully  abstained 
from  declaring  to  be  true.*  The  memora- 
ble expansion  of  thought  which,  in  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first 
George,  made  England  the  wonder  and 
model  of  the  free  spirits  of  other  nations, 
and  the  high  school  in  which  Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire,  and  Lessing  learned  to 
see  the  wide  horizons  of  the  future  and 
the  distant  peaks  of  knowle^e,  radiant 
with  inspiration  to  those  who  could  think 
and  dare — all  this  must  have  been  lost 
to  humanity  but  for  the  noble  stand  made 
by  little  Holland  in  1672.  The  conditions 
of  the  time  had  made  her  a  Thermopylae 
of  thought,  and  her  fate  was  happier,  but 
in  no  degree  less  glorious,  than  that  of 
Leonidas  and  his  band  of  Spartans. 

With  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  the  earli- 
er and  nobler  portion  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
reign  came  to  a  close.  The  remaining 
period  of  disaster  and  reaction  will  be 
treated  of  in  the  following  number. 

James  Cotter  Morison. 

•  The  editors,  Le  Sueur  and  Jacquier,  of  the  Order 
of  Minims,  declared,  in  their  reprint  of  the  "  Principia," 
published  in  i75o,  that  they  were  playing  a  part  which 
did  not  belong  to  them  in  admitting  the  motion  of  the 
earth.  "  Hinc  alienam  coacti  sumus  gerere  personam." 
They  add,  "Casterum,  latis  a  summis  Pontificibus 
contra  telluris  motum  decretis  nos  obsequi  profitemur  I  " 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Richard,  there  is  one  disagreeable 
subject  which,  as  you  said  nothing  about 
it,  I  have  avoided  as  long  as  possible  ;  but 
I  must  speak  now,  before  you  go." 

Lady  Eskside  had  led  her  son  out  upon 
the  terrace  the  evening  before  he  was  to 
leave.  She  was  dressed  for  dinner  in  her 
black  satin  gown,  with  a  lace  cap  and 
stomacher,  which  even  his  fastidious  eye 
approved.  She  had  come  to  the  age  when 
little  change  of  costume  is  possible. 
Sometimes  she  wore  velvet  instead  of 
satin,  but  that  was  about  all  the  variety 
she  made,  and  her  lace  was  her  only 
vanity.  She  had  a  crimson  Indian  scarf 
thrown  over  her  head  and  shoulders. 
Her  erect  old  figure  was  still  as  trim,  and 
her  step  as  springy,  as  any  girl's.  She 
was  the  picture  of  an  old  lady,  everybody 
allowed  ;  — and  it  was  true  she  was  old 
—  yet  full  of  an  unquenchable  youth. 
She  had  taken  her  son  by  the  arm  in  the 
interval  before  dinner,  and  led  him  out 
into  the  open  air  to  speak  to  him.     Per- 


haps it  was  an  inopportune  moment ;  but 
it  was  a  subject  for  which  she  felt  a  few 
minutes  were  enough,  as  it  could  not  but 
be  painful  to  both. 

"  Well,  mother,"  he  said,  with  a  tone 
of  resignation.  He  was  going  next  day, 
which  gave  him  strength  to  bear  this  or- 
deal, whatever  its  mo^z/ might  be. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  to  you  —  indeed, 
indeed,  I   have  wished  to  say  nothing  — 

about Richard,  my  dear  boy,  listen 

to  me  with  patience  —  I  will  not  keep  you 

long about  —  Val's      mother  —  your 

wife." 

"  What  about  her  .'*  "  said  Richard,  with 
harsh  brevity.  He  made  a  movement 
almost  as  if  to  throw  off  his  mother's  arm. 

"  My  dear,  you  must  not  think  this 
subject  is  less  disagreeable  to  me  than  to 
you.  Nothing  has  been  said  about  her 
for  a  long  time " 

"  And  why  should  anything  be  said 
about  her.?"  said  Richard.  "  In  such  a 
hopeless  business,  what  is  the  advantage 
of  discussion  ?  She  has  chosen  her  path 
in  life,  which  is  not  the  same  as  mine." 

His  soft  and  gentle  face  set  into  a 
harsh  rigidity  :  it  grew  stern,  almost  se- 
vere. "Come  indoors,  mother  —  the 
evening  gets  cold,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause. 

"Just  a  word,  Richard  —  just  one 
word  !  Do  you  not  see  a  trace  of  some- 
thing different  rising  in  her  ?  She  has 
brought  back  your  boy  :  I  suppose  she 
thinks,  poor  thing,  that  it  is  just  she 
should  have  one  of  them " 

"  Mother,"  said  Richard,  "  I  am  aston- 
ished at  your  charity.  You  say,  poor 
thing.  Do  you  remember  that  she  has 
ruined  your  son's  life  .'*  " 

Lady  Eskside  made  no  answer.  She 
looked  at  him  wistfully,  with  an  evident 
repression  of  something  that  rose  to  her 
lips. 

"  She  has  been  my  curse,"  said  Rich- 
ard, vehemently.  "  For  God's  sake,  if 
she  will  leave  us  alone,  let  us  leave  her 
alone.  She  has  made  my  life  a  desert. 
Is  it  choice,  do  you  think,  that  makes  me 
an  outcast  from  my  own  country  ?  that 
shuts  me  out  of  everything  your  son  and 
my  father's  son  ought  to  have  been  ? 
Why  cannot  I  take  my  proper  place  in 
society  —  my  natural  place.''  You  know 
well  enough  what  the  answer  is  —  her, 
only  her.  She  has  been  my  ruin  :  she  is 
the  curse  of  my  life." 

He  spoke  almost  with  passion,  growing 
not  red  but  white  in  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings.  Lady  Eskside  looked  at  him, 
kept  looking  at  him,  with  a  face  in  which 
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sympathy  shone  —  along  with  some  other 
expression  not  so  easy  to  be  defined. 

"Richard,"  she  said,  in  alow  voice, 
"all  you  say  is  true — who  can  know  it 
better  than  I  do  ?  but  oh,  my  dear,  mind  ! 
she  could  have  had  no  power  on  your 
life,  if  you  had  not  given  it  to  her  —  of 
your  free  will." 

"  So,  then,  it  is  I  alone  who  am  to 
blame  .-* "  said  Richard,  with  a  laugh, 
which  was  half  rage  and  half  scorn.  "  I 
might  have  known  that  was  what  you 
were  sure  to  say." 

"  Yes,  you  might  have  known  it,"  said 
Lady  Eskside  —  "for  nothing,  I  hope, 
will  ever  shut  my  mind  to  justice  ;  but 
not  because  I  am  in  the  habit  of  reproach- 
ing you,  Richard  —  for  that  I  never  did, 
even  when  you  had  made  my  heart  sore  ; 
but  we  need  not  quarrel  about  it,  you  and 
me.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  if  you  do 
not  see  now  the  still  greater  importance 
of  getting  some  hold  upon  her  ;  for  Val- 
entine's—  for  all  our  sakes  ?" 

"You  will  never  get  a  hold  upon  her  ; 
it  is  folly  to  dream  of  it.  She  is  beyond 
your  reach,  or  that  of  any  reasonable 
creature.  Mother,  come  in  —  the  bell 
must  have  rung  for  dinner." 

"I  have  written  to  the  man  we  em- 
ployed before,"  said  Lady  Eskside,  hur- 
riedly. "  This  was  what  I  wanted  to  say. 
Do  not  stare  at  me,  Richard  !  I  will  not 
put  up  with  it.  I  must  do  my  duty  as  I 
see  it,  and  whatever  comes  of  it.  I  have 
given  him  all  the  particulars  I  could,  and 
told  him  to  try  every  means,  and  lose  no 
time.  Her  heart  must  be  soft  after  giv- 
ing up  her  child." 

"So,"  said  Richard,  with  a  quivering 
pale  smile,  "you  consult  me  what  should 
be  done  after  all  the  steps  have  been 
taken.  This  is  kind  !  You  have  taken 
care  to  provide  for  my  domestic  comfort, 
mother " 

"If  we  should  find  her  —  which  God 
grant  !  —  I  will  take  charge  of  her,"  said 
Lady  Eskside,  with  a  flush  of  resentment. 
"  Neither  your  comfort  nor  your  pride 
shall  be  interfered  with  —  never  fear." 

"  You  are  most  considerate,  mother," 
said  Richard.  "Your  house,  then,  is  to 
be  finally  closed  to  me,  after  the  effort  I 
have  made  to  revisit  it  ?  Well,  after  all, 
I  suppose  the  Palazzo  Graziani  suits 
best." 

"  You  are  cruel  to  say  so,  Richard," 
said  his  mother.  Tears  came  quickly  to 
her  bright  old  eyes  ;  but  at  that  moment 
Lord  Eskside  looked  out  from  one  of  the 
drawing-room  windows,  and  stayed  the 
further  progress  of  the  quarrel. 


'  "  What  are  you  two  doing  there,  phi- 
landering like  a  lad  and  a  lass  ?  "  said  the 
old  lord.  "  Richard,  bring  your  mother 
in  ;  she'll  catch  cold.  There's  a  heavy 
dew  falling,  though  it's  a  fine  night." 

"  It  is  my  mother  who  insists  on  stay- 
ing out  in  the  night  air,  which  I  disap- 
prove of,"  said  Richard.  "  The  Italians 
have  a  prejudice  on  the  subject  of  sun- 
set. They  think  it  the  most  dangerous 
hour  of  the  day.  I  am  so  much  of  an 
Italian  now  —  and  likely  to  be  more  so  — 
that  I  have  taken  up  their  ideas  —  at 
least  so  far  as  sunset  is  concerned." 

"So  much  an  Italian  —  and  likely  to  be 
more  so !  —  I  hope  not,  I  hope  not, 
Richard,"  said  his  father.  "  After  this 
good  beginning  you  have  made,  it  will  be 
hard  upon  your  poor  mother  and  me  if 
we  cannot  tempt  you  home." 

"Or  drive  me  away  forever,"  said 
Richard,  so  low  that  his  mother  only 
heard  him.  She  grasped  his  arm  with  a 
sudden  vehemence  of  mingled  love  and 
anger,  which  for  the  moment  startled 
him,  and  then  dropped  it,  and  stepped  in 
through  the  window,  letting  the  subject 
drop  altogether.  She  was  unusually 
bright  at  dinner,  excited,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  sharp  little  encounter  she  had  just 
had,  which  had  stirred  up  all  her  powers. 
Lord  Eskside,  who  was  not  of  a  fanciful 
nature,  and  whose  moods  did  not  change 
so  quickly,  regarded  her  with  some  sus- 
picion. He  was  himself  depressed  by 
his  son's  approaching  departure,  and 
somewhat  disposed  to  be  angry,  as  he 
generally  was  when  depressed. 

"  You  must  have  been  saying  some- 
thing to  your  mother  to  raise  her  spirits," 
he  said,  after  one  or  two  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  subdue  her  —  when  Richard 
and  he  were  left  to  their  claret. 

"Not  I,  sir,"  said  Richard,  "on  the 
contrary ;  my  mother  has  ideas  with 
which  I  disagree  entirely." 

"  Ay,  boy,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  old 
lord,  "she  was  saying  something  to  me. 
Then  it  was  opposition,  and  not  satis- 
faction as  I  thought  ?  You  see,  Richard, 
women  have  their  own  ways  of  thinking. 
We  cannot  always  follow  their  reasoning  ; 
but  in  the  main  your  mother's  perhaps 
right." 

And  having  said  this,  in  mild  backing 
up  of  his  wife's  bolder  suggestions,  Lord 
Eskside  changed  the  sibject  and  spoke 
of  the  property,  and  of  new  leases  he  was 
granting,  and  the  improvement  of  the  es- 
tate. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  land  about 
Lasswade  that  might  be  feued  very  ad- 
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vantageously  —  but  I  would  not  do  it  with- 
out ascertaining  your  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject, Richard.  It  can't  make  much  dif- 
ference in  my  time  ;  but  in  the  course  of 
nature  that  time  can't  be  very  long." 

"  I  wish  it  might  be  a  hundred  years," 
said  Richard,  with  no  false  sentiment; 
for  indeed,  apart  from  natural  affection, 
to  be  Lord  Eskside  and  live  up  here  in 
the  paternal  chateau  among  the  woods 
did  not  charm  his  imagination  much. 

"That  is  all  very  pleasant  for  you  to 
say,"  said  his  father,  receiving  and  dis- 
missing the  compliment  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand  ;  "but,  as  I  say,  in  the  course 
of  nature  my  time  must  be  but  short. 
There  is  just  the  question  about  the 
amenities  upon  which  every  man  has  his 
own  opinion " 

"  The what  did  you  say  ?  "  asked 

Richard,  puzzled. 

"  The  amenities  of  the  place.  It  is 
true  the  village  is  not  visible  from  the 
house,  but  if  in  the  future  you  were  to 
find  the  new  houses  that  might  be  built 
an  eyesore " 

"  That  is  entirely  a  British  notion," 
Richard  answered,  with  a  smile  ;  "  I 
think  great  part  of  the  beauty  in  Italy  is 
from  the  universal  life  you  see  every- 
where—  villages  climbing  up  every  hill- 
side. No  ;  I  have  no  English  prejudices 
on  that  point." 

"  I  don't  know  about  it  being  an  English 
prejudice,"  said  Lord  Eskside,  who  never 
forgot  the  distinction  between  English 
and  Scotch,  as  his  son  invariably  did. 
"Then  you  don't  object  to  feuing  .? 
Willie  Maitland  will  be  a  proud  man. 
He  has  told  me  often  I  might  add  a  thou- 
sand a-year  to  the  income  of  the  property 
by  judicious  feus.  They  will  be  taken 
up  by  all  kind  of  shopkeeper  bodies,  re- 
tired tradesmen,  and  the  like  —  a  consid- 
eration which  gives  me  little  trouble, 
Richard,  but  may  perhaps  act  upon  you. 
No  ?  Well,  you're  aphilosopher  :  they're 
bad  at  an  election  ;  they're  totally 
beyond  your  control  —  unless,  indeed, 
your  mother  and  I  were  to  put  ourselves 
out  of  our  way  to  visit  and  make  of 
them  ;  but  we  would  want  a  strong  in- 
ducement for  that." 

Here  Lord  Eskside  looked  at  his  son 
with  a  look  of  mild  entreaty,  not  saying 
anything;  and  Richard  knew  his  father 
well  enough  to  comprehend. 

"  You  must  not  think  of  that,  sir, —  in- 
deed you  must  not.  Am  I  in  a  position 
to  be  set  up  before  the  county,  and  have 
every  fact  of  my  life  brought  up  against 
me  ?     No,  father,  anything  else  you  like 


—  but  let  me  stay  among  strangers, 
where  the  circumstances  of  my  existence 
need  not  be  inquired  into." 

"I  don't  know  that  you  have  anything 
to  be  ashamed  of,"  said  Lord  Eskside, 
with  a  husky  voice. 

"  Anyhow,  I  cannot  offer  myself  as  a 
subject  to  be  discussed  by  all  tlie  world," 
said  Richard.  Courage,  he  said  to  him- 
self —  to-morrow  and  all  this  will  be  over  ! 
He  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  be  patient, 
strengthened  by  this  thought. 

"  Well,  Richard,  if  you  have  made   up 
your  mind  —  but  you  know  our  wishes,"^ 
said  the  old  lord  with  a  sish.     Little  Val 


had  been    exercising    his 


grandfather's 


temper  by  his  excursions  round  the  table 
a  little  while  before.  He  had  been  obsti- 
nate and  childishly  disobedient  till  he 
was  carried  off  by  the  ladies  ;  and  Lord 
Eskside,  somewhat  out  of  temper,  as  I 
have  said,  by  reason  of  being  depressed 
in  spirits,  had  been  ready  to  augur  evil 
of  the  child's  future  career.  But  the 
contradiction  of  Val's  father  was  more 
grave.  When  he  resisted  his  parent's 
wishes  it  was  of  little  use  to  be  angry. 
The  old  lord  sighed  with  a  dreary  sense 
that  nothing  was  to  be  made  by  strug- 
gling. Of  all  hopeless  endeavours  that 
of  attempting  to  make  your  child  carry 
out  the  plans  you  have  formed,  is  (he 
thought  to  himself)  the  most  hopeless. 
Everything  might  favour  the  project 
which  would  make  a  man's  friends  happy, 
and  satisfy  all  their  aspirations  for  him  ; 
when,  lo  !  a  causeless  caprice,  a  foolish 
dislike,  would  balk  everything.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  for  years  resigned  the  hope 
of  seeing  Richard  take  his  true  place  in 
the  county,  and  show  at  once  to  the  new 
men  what  the  good  old  blood  was  worth, 
and  to  the  old  gentry  that  the  Rosses 
were  still  their  leaders,  as  they  had  been 
for  generations ;  but  this  visit  had 
brought  a  renewal  of  all  the  old  visions. 
He  had  seen  with  a  secret  pride  of  which, 
even  to  his  wife,  he  had  not  breathed  a 
word,  his  son  assume  with  ease  a  social 
position  above  his  brightest  hopes.  The 
county  had  not  only  received  him,  but 
followed  him,  admired  him,  listened  to 
his  opinions  as  those  of  an  oracle.  To 
bring  him  in  for  the  county  after  this, 
and  to  carry  his  election  by  acclamation, 
would  be  child's-play,  his  father  thought. 
But  Richard  did  not  see  it.  He  was,  or 
assumed  to  be,  indifferent  to  the  ap- 
plause of  "  the  county."  He  cared  noth- 
ing for  his  own  country,  or  for  that  bles- 
sedness of  dwelling  among  his  own  peo- 
ple which  Scripture  itself  has  celebrated. 
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No  wonder  that  Lord  Eskside  should 
sigh.  "  I  believe  you  think  more  of 
these  fiddling  play-acting  foreigners,"  he 
said,  after  an  interval  of  silence,  during 
which  his  eyebrows  and  his  under  lip 
had  been  in  full  activity,  "  than  for  all 
our  traditions,  and  all  the  duties  of  your 
condition  in  life." 

"  Every  man  has  his  taste,  sir,"  Rich- 
ard answered,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders, which  irritated  his  father  still  more 
deeply. 

"  VVell,  you  are  old  enough  to  judge 
for  yourself,"  he  said,  getting  up  abrupt- 
ly from  the  table.  A  great  many  things 
to  say  to  his  son  had  been  in  the  old 
lord's  mind.  He  had  meant  to  expound 
to  him  his  own  view  of  the  politics  of  the 
day,  at  home,  to  which  naturally  Rich- 
ard had  not  paid  much  attention.  He 
had  meant  to  impress  upon  him  the  line 
the  Rosses  had  always  taken  in  questions 
exclusively  Scotch.  But  all  this  was  cut 
short  by  Richard's  refusal  even  to  con- 
sider the  question.  Being  sad  before- 
hand by  reason  of  his  son's  departure,  I 
leave  you  to  imagine  how  melancholy- 
cross  and  disappointed  Lord  Eskside 
was  now. 

"  What  !  is  that  imp  still  up  ?  "  he 
said,  as  going  into  the  drawing-room  he 
stumbled  over  his  own  best-beloved 
stick,  upon  which  Val  had  been  riding 
races  round  the  room.  "  How  dared  you 
take  my  stick,  sir.''  If  you  do  that  again 
you  shall  be  whipped." 

"  You  daren't  whip  me,"  cried  saucy 
Valentine.  "Grandma  says  I  am  never 
to  be  frightened  no  more  —  I  ain't ;  and 
I'm  to  have  what  I  want.  Grandma  !  he 
is  taking  my  stick  away  !  " 

"  Voiir  stick,  ye  little  whipper-snapper  ! 
No ;  one  generation  succeeds  another 
soon  enough,  but  not  so  soon  as  that. 
Send  the  boy  to  his  bed,  my  lady.  He 
ought  to  have  been  there  an  hour  ago." 

''Just  for  this  night,"  said  Lady  Esk- 
side, as  she  caught  the  little  rebel,  and, 
holding  him  close  in  her  arms,  smoothed 
the  ruffled  curls  on  his  forehead,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  he  was  to  be 
good,  and  not  to  make  grandpa  angry. 
"  Just  for  this  night  —  as  his  father  is 
going  away." 

"  Oh,  his  father  !  "  said  her  husband, 
with  a  slight  snort  of  irritation  which 
showed  Lady  Eskside  that  the  last  even- 
ing had  been  little  more  satisfactory  to 
him  than  to  herself.  Her  own  voice  had 
faltered  a  little  as  she  spoke  of  Richard's 
departure,  and  she  looked  at  him  wistful- 
ly, with  an  incipient  tear  in  the  corner  of 
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her  eye,  hoping  (though  she  might  have 
known  better)  for  some  response  ;  but 
Richard,  as  bland  and  gentle  as  ever,  had 
seated  himself  by  Mary,  to  whom  he  was 
talking,  and  altogether  ignored  his  moth- 
er's furtive  appeal.  Valentine  gave  her 
enough  to  do  just  at  that  moment  to  hold 
him,  which,  perhaps,  was  well  for  her  ; 
and  Lord  Eskside  walked  away  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  pretending  to  look 
at  the  books  which  were  scattered  about 
the  tables,  and  whistling  softly  under  his 
breath,  which  was  one  of  his  ways  of 
showing  irritation.  Even  Mary  was  agi- 
tated, she  scarcely  knew  why  ;  not  on 
Richard's  account,  she  said  to  herself, 
but  as  feeling  the  suppressed  excitement 
in  the  house,  the  secret  sense  of  disap- 
pointment and  deep  heart-dissatisfaction 
which  was  in  those  two  old  people,  who 
had  but  little  time  before  them  to  be  hap- 
py in,  and  so  wanted  the  sunshine  of  life 
all  the  more.  Richard's  visit  had  been  a 
success  in  one  sense.  It  had  answered 
to  their  highest  hopes,  and  more  than 
answered  ;  but  yet  in  more  intimate  con- 
cerns, in  a  still  closer  point  of  view,  it 
had  been  a  failure ;  and  of  this  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  all  the  more  tremu- 
lously sensible  that  he  showed  so  little 
consciousness  of  it  —  nay,  no  conscious- 
ness at  all.  He  sat  for  a  long  time  by 
Mary,  talking  to  her  of  the  most  ordinary 
subjects,  while  his  mother  sat  silent  in 
her  chair,  and  Lord  Eskside,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  made-believe  to  look  for 
something  in  the  drawers  of  one  of  the 
great  cabinets,  opening  and  shutting 
them  impatiently.  Richard  sat  and 
talked  quite  calmly  during  these  demon- 
strations, unaffected  by  them.  He  kissed 
his  child  coolly  on  the  forehead,  and  bid 
him  good-bye,  with  something  like  a  sen- 
timent of  internal  gratitude  to  be  rid  of 
the  little  plague,  who  rather  repelled  than 
attracted  him.  Mary  went  to  her  room 
shortly  after  Valentine's  removal,  which 
was  effected  with  some  difficulty,  pleading 
headache,  and  in  reality  unable  to  bear 
longer  the  painful  atmosphere  of  family 
constraint — Lady  Eskside's  half-appeal- 
ing, half-affronted  looks,  and  anxious 
consciousness  of  every  movement  her  son 
made,  and  the  old  lord's  irritation,  which 
was  more  demonstrative.  Then  the 
three  who  were  left  gathered  together 
round  the  fire,  and  some  commonplace 
conversation  — conversation  studiously 
kept  pn  the  level  of  commonplace  — - 
ensued.  Richard  was  to  start  early  next 
morning,  and  proposed  to  take  leave  of 
his  mother  that  night  —  "not  to  disturb 
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her  at  such  an  unearthly  hour,"  he  said. 
"  Did  you  ever  leave  the  house  at  any 
hour  when  I  did  not  make  you  your 
breakfast  and  see  you  away  ? "  Lady 
Eskside  asked,  with  a  thrill  of  pain  in  her 
voice.  And  as  she  left  the  room,  she 
grasped  his  hand,  and  looked  wistfully  in 
his  face,  while  he  stooped  to  kiss  her. 
"  Richard,"  she  said  in  a  half  whisper,  as 
the  two  faces  approached  close  to  each 
other,  "for  myself  I  do  not  ask  anythins: 

—  but,  oh,  mind,  your  father  is  an  old 
man  !     Please  him  if  you  can." 

Lord  Eskside  was  leaning  upon  the 
mantelpiece,  gazing  into  the  fire.  He 
continued  the  same  commonplace  strain 
of  talk  when  his  son  came  back  to  him. 
How  badly  the  trains  corresponded  ;  how 
hard  it  would  be,  without  waiting  at  cross 
stations  and  losing  much  time,  to  accom- 
plish the  journey.  "  And  as  you  have  to 
make  so  early  a  start  you  should  go  to 
your  bed  soon,  my  boy,"  he  said,  and 
held  out  his  hand  ;  then  grasping  his 
son's,  as  his  wife  had  done,  added  hastily, 
his  eyebrows  working  up  and  down  — 
*'  What  I  have  been  saying  to  you,  Rich- 
ard, may  look  less  important  to  you  than 
it  does  to  me  ;  but  if  you  would  make  an 
effort  to  please  your  mother  !  She's  been 
a  good  mother  to  you  ;  and  neither  I  nor 
anything  in  the  world  can  give  her  the 
pleasure  that  you  could.  Good  night.  I 
shall  see  you  in  the  morning  ;  "  and  Lord 
Eskside  took  up  his  candle  and  hurried 
away. 

The  effect  of  this  double  appeal,  so  pa- 
thetically repeated,  was  not,  I  fear,  all 
that  it  should  have  been.  When  he 
reached  his  own  room,  Richard  yawned, 
and  stretching  his  arms  above  his  head 

—  "  Thank  heaven  !  I  shall  be  out  of  this 
to-morrow,"  he  said. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

I  HAVE  now  to  change  the  scene  and 
bring  before  the  notice  of  the  reader  an- 
other group,  representing  another  side  of 
the  picture,  with  interests  still  more  oppo- 
site to  those  of  Lord  Eskside  and  his 
heir-apparent  than  were,  even,  the  inter- 
ests of  that  heir-apparent's  mother.  But 
to  exhibit  this  other  side,  I  have  fortu- 
nately no  need  to  descend  to  the  lower 
levels  of  society,  to  Jean  Macfarlane's 
disreputable  tavern,  or  any  haunt  of 
doubf ul  people.  On  the  contrary,  I  know 
no  region  of  more  unblemished  respecta- 
bility or  higher  character  than  Moray 
Place  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  the  spot  I 
wish  to  indicate.  Strangers  and  tourists 
do  not  know  much  of  Moray  Place.     To 


them — and  great  is  their  good-fortune  — 
Edinburgh  means  the  noble  crowned  ridge 
of  the  Old  Town,  fading  off  misty  and 
mysterious  into  the  wooded  valley  be- 
neath ;  the  great  crags  of  the  castle 
rising  into  mid-sky,  and  the  beautiful 
background  of  hills.  Upon  this  they  gaze 
from  the  plateau  of  Princes  Street ;  and 
far  might  they  wander  without  seeing 
anything  half  so  fine  as  that  storied 
height,  lying  grey  in  sunshine,  or  twin- 
kling with  multitudinous  lights,  as  the  blue 
poetic  twilight  steals  over  the  Old  Town. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  that  middle 
ground  of  Princes  Street  lies  a  New 
Town,  over  , which  our  grandfathers  re- 
joiced greatly  as  men  rejoice  over  the 
works  of  their  t)wn  hands,  despite  the 
fullest  acknowledgment  of  the  work  of 
their  ancestors.  There  lie  crescents, 
squares,  and  places,  following  the  down- 
ward sweep  of  the  hill,  with,  it  is  true,  no 
despicable  landscape  to  survey  (chiefly 
from  the  back  windows),  yet  shutting 
themselves  out  with  surprising  compla- 
cency from  all  that  distinguishes  Edin- 
burgh amid  the  other  cities  of  the  world. 
Nobody  can  say  that  we  of  the  Scots  na- 
tion are  not  proud  of  our  metropolis  ;  but 
this  is  how  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
—  acute  humorous  souls  as  most  of 
them  were,  with  a  large  spice  of  romance 
in  them,  and  of  much  more  distinctly 
marked  individual  character  than  we 
possess  in  our  day  —  asserted  the  funda- 
mental indifference  of  human  nature,  in 
the  long-run,  to  natural  beauty.  How 
comfortable,  how  commodious  are  those 
huge  solid  houses  !  —  houses  built  for 
men  to  be  warm  in,  to  feast  in,  and  gather 
their  friends  about  them,  but  not  with 
any  assthetical  meaning.  Of  all  these 
streets,  and  squares,  and  crescents, 
Moray  Place  perhaps  is  the  most  "pala- 
tial," or  was,  at  least,  at  the  period  of 
which  I  speak.  Personally,  I  confess 
that  it  makes  a  very  peculiar  impression 
on  me.  Years  ago,  so  many  that  I  dare 
not  count  them,  there  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine  a  weird  and  terri- 
ble story  called  the  "  Iron  Shroud,"  in 
which  the  feelings  of  an  unhappy  crim- 
inal shut  up  in  an  iron  cell  (I  think,  to 
make  the  horror  greater,  of  his  own  in- 
vention) which  by  some  infernal  contri- 
vance diminished  every  day,  window  after 
window  disappearing  before  the  wretch's 
eyes,  until  at  last  the  horrible  prison  fell 
upon  him  and  became  at  once  his  grave 
and  his  shroud  —  were  depicted  with 
vivid  power.  This  thrilling  tale  always 
returns  to  my  mind  when  I  stand  within 
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the  grand  and  gloomy  enclosure  of  Moray 
Place.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  walls 
quiver  and  draw  closer  even  while  I  look 
at  them  ;  and  if  the  circle  were  gradually 
to  lessen,  one  window  disappearing  after 
another,  and  the  whole  approaching  slow- 
ly, fatally  towards  the  centre,  I  should 
not  be  surprised.  But  in  Edinburgh, 
Moray  Place  is,  or  was,  considered  a 
noble  circus  of  houses,  and  nobody  feels 
afraid  to  live  in  it.  I  suppose  as  it  has 
now  stood  so  lonof,  it  will  never  crash  to- 
gether, and  descend  on  the  head  of  some 
breathless  wretch  in  the  garden  which 
forms  its  centre  ;  but  a  superstitious 
dread  of  this  catastrophe,  I  own,  would 
haunt  me  if  I  were  rich  ei^ough  to  be  able 
to  live  in  Moray  Place. 

Mr.  Alexander  Pringle,  however,  never 
once  thought  of  this  when  he  established 
his  tabernacle  there.  This  gentleman 
was  an  advocate,  to  use  the  Scotch  term 
—  the  cosmopolitan  and  universal  term, 
instead  of  the  utterly  conventional  and 
unmeaning  appellation  of  barrister  com- 
mon to  the  English  alone  —  at  the  Scotch 
bar.  His  father  before  him  had  been  a 
W.  S..  or  Writer  to  the  Signet  — a  title 
of  which  I  confess  myself  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  exact  formal  meaning.  How 
these  comparatively  unimportant  people 
came  to  be  the  heirs-at-law,  failing  the 
Rosses,  of  the  barony  of  Eskside,  I  need 
not  tell.  Pringle  is  a  name  which  bears 
no  distinction  in  its  mere  sound  like 
Howard  or  Seymour  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  what  is  called  in  Scotland  "  a 
good  name  ;  "  and  this  branch  of  the 
Pringles  were  direct  descendants  from 
one  of  the  Eskside  barons.  When  Dick 
Ross's  misfortunes  happened,  and  his 
wife  forsook  him,  Mr.  Alexander  Prin- 
gle, then  himself  recently  married,  pro- 
ducing heirs  at  a  rate  which  would  have 
frightened  any  political  economist,  and 
possessing  a  wife  far  too  virtuous  ever  to 
think  of  running  away  from  him,  became 
all  at  once  a  persoh  of  consequence.  He 
felt  it  himself  more  than  any  one,  yet  all 
society  (in  Moray  Place)  had  felt  it.  By 
this  time  he  had  a  very  pretty  little  fam- 
ily, seven  boys  and  one  girl,  all  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  showing  every  appearance 
of  long  and  prosperous  life. 

Fear  not,  dear  reader  !  I  do  not  mean 
to  follow  in  this  history  the  fortunes  of 
Sandy,  Willie,  Jamie,  Val,  Bob,  Tom,  and 
Ben.  They  were  excellent  fellows,  and 
eventually  received  an  admirable  educa- 
tion at  the  Edinburgh  Academy ;  but  I 
dare  not  enter  upon  the  chronicle  of  such 
a  race  of  giants.     Val  was  born  about  the 


time  that  Richard  Ross's  children  disap- 
peared, and  the  Pringles  christened  the 
baby  Valentine  Ross,  feeling  that  this 
might  be  a  comfort  to  the  old  lord,  whose 
"name-son  "  had  thus  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. Mr.  Pringle  spoke  of  this 
event  as  an  '"inscrutable  dispensation," 
and  lamented  his  cousin's  strange  mis- 
fortunes to  everybody  he  encountered. 
But  dreadful  as  the  misfortune  was,  it 
made  him  several  inches  higher,  and 
threw  a  wavering  and  uncertain  glimmer 
of  possible  fortune  to  come  over  the  un- 
conscious heads  of  Sandy,  Willie,  Val, 
and  the  rest.  They  cared  very  little,  but 
their  father  cared  much,  and  was  very 
wide  awake,  and  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  every  new  event  that  might  happen  on 
Eskside.  The  seven  years  of  quiet,  dur- 
ing which  nothing  was  heard  of  Richard's 
children,  ripened  his  hopes  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  almost  felt  himself  the  next 
in  succession  ;  for  a  mild  dilettante  like 
Dick  Ross,  who  always  lived  abroad,  did 
not  seem  an  obstacle  worth  counting. 
PeVhaps  he  was  in  consequence  a  little 
less  careful  of  his  practice  at  the  bar  ;  for 
this  tantalizing  shadow  of  a  coronet  had 
an  effect  upon  his  being  which  was 
scarcely  justified  by  the  circumstances  : 
anyhow,  though  they  managed  to  keep  up 
their  establishment  in  Moray  Place,  and 
to  give  the  boys  a  good  education,  the 
Pringles  did  not  advance  in  prosperity 
and  comfort  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
considering  Tiow  well-connected  they 
were,  and  the  "good  abilities"  of  the 
head  of  the  house.  Though  he  would 
sometimes  foolishly  show  a  disregard  for 
the  punctilios  of  the  law  in  his  own  per- 
son, and  was  now  and  then  outwitted  in 
an  argument,  yet  Mr.  Pringle  was  under- 
stood to  be  an  excellent  lawyer ;  and  he 
had  a  certain  gift  of  lucidity  in  stating  an 
argument  which  found  him  favour  alike 
in  the  eyes  of  clients  and  of  judges. 
Had  he  been  a  little  more  energetic,  prob- 
ably he  would  have  already  begun  to  run 
the  course  of  legal  preferment  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
which  his  little  property  lay;  and  at  one 
time  no  man  had  abetter  chance  of  ris- 
ing to  the  rank  of  Solicitor-General  or 
even  Lord  Advocate,  and  of  finally  set- 
tling as  Lord  Pringle  or  Lord  Dalruluzian 
(the  name  of  his  property)  upon  the  judi- 
cial bench.  But  his  progress  was  ar- 
rested by  this  shadow  of  a  possible  pro- 
motion with  which  his  profession  would 
have  nothing  to  do.  Lord  Dalruluzian 
might  be  a  sufficiently  great  title  if  no 
more  substantial  dignity  was  to  be  had, 
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but  Lord  Eskside  was  higher  ;  and  the 
man's  imagination  went  off  wildly  after 
the  hereditary  barony,  leaving  the  re- 
ward of  legal  eminence  far  in  the  back- 
ground. Gradually  he  had  built  himself 
up  with  the  thought  of  this  advancement ; 
and  though  they  were  by  no  means  rich 
enough  to  afford  it,  nothing  but  his  wife's 
persistent  holding  back  would  have  kept 
him  from  sending  Sandy,  his  eldest  boy, 
to  Eton,  by  way  of  preparing  him  for  his 
possible  dignity.  For  the  days  when 
boys  were  sent  from  far  and  near  to 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  are  over  ; 
and  it  is  now  the  Scottish  parent's  pride 
to  make  English  schoolboys  of  his  sons, 
and  to  eliminate  from  the  speech  of  his 
daughters  all  trace  of  their  native  accent. 
Mrs.  Pringle,  however,  was  prudent 
enough  to  withstand  her  husband's  desire. 
"  What  would  he  do  at  Eton  ?  "  she  said. 
"  Learn  English  ?  If  he's  not  content 
with  the  English  you  and  I  speak,  it's  a 
pity ;  and  as  for  manners,  he  behaves 
himself  very  well  in  company  as  it  is,  and 
you'll  never  convince  me  that  ill-ma-n- 
nered  louts  will  be  made  into  gentlemen 
by  a  year  or  two  at  a  public  school.  You 
may  send  him  if  you  like,  Alexander  — 
youVe  the  master  —  but  you  will  get  no 
countenance  from  me."  When  a  well- 
conditioned  husband  is  told  that  he  is  the 
master,  there  is  an  end  of  him.  Mr. 
Pringle  was  not  made  of  hard  enough 
material  to  resist  so  strong  an  opposition  ; 
and  then  it  would  have  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money.  "  Well,  my  dear,  we'll  talk  it 
over  another  time,"  he  said,  and  put  off 
the  final  decision  indefinitely  ;  which  was 
a  virtual  giving  in  without  the  necessity 
of  acknowledging  defeat. 

After  all  this  gradually  growing  satis- 
faction and  confidence  in  his  own  pros- 
pects, it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe 
the  tremendous  effect  which  the  news  of 
Richard's  return,  and  of  the  strange 
£,vents  which  had  taken  place  at  Ross- 
craig,  had  upon  the  presumptive  heir. 
He  spoke  not  a  word  to  any  one  for  the 
first  two  days,  but  went  about  his  busi- 
ness moodily,  like  a  man  under  the 
shadow  of  some  deadly  cloud.  The  first 
shock  was  terrible,  and  scarcely  less  ter- 
rible was  the  excitement  with  which  he 
listened  to  any  rumour  that  reached  him 
piecing  the  bits  of  news  together.  For  a 
week  he  neglected  his  business  ;  for- 
sook, except  when  his  attendance  was 
compulsory,  the  Parliament  House  ;  and, 
if  he  could  have  had  his  will,  would  have 
done  nothing  all  day  but  discuss  the  as- 
tounding tale,  which  at  first  he  declared 


to  be  entire  fiction,  a  made-up  story,  and 
pretended  to  laugh  at.  He  hung  about 
his  dressing-room  door  in  the  morning, 
while  his  wife  finished  her  toilet,  talking 
of  it  through  the  door-way  ;  he  hovered 
round  the  breakfast-table,  after  he  had 
finished  his  meal,  neglecting  his  "  Scots- 
man ;  "  he  was,  continually  appearing  in 
the  drawing-room  when  Mrs.  Pringle  did 
not  want  him,  and  "  deaved  her,"  as  she 
said,  with  this  eternal  subject.  To  no 
one  else  could  he  speak  with  freedom  ; 
but  this  sweet  privilege  of  wifehood,  in- 
stead of  being  an  unmingled  good,  often 
becomes,  in  the  imperfection  of  all  created 
things,  a  bore  to  the  happy  being  who  is 
thus  elevated  into  the  ideal  position  of 
her  spouse's  alter  ego.  Mrs.  Pringle  was 
not  sentimental,  and  she  soon  got  heartily 
sick  of  the  subject.  She  would  have 
cheerfully  sold,  at  any  time,  for  a  new 
dinner  dress — a  thing  she  was  pretty 
generally  in  want  of  —  all  her  chances, 
which  she  had  no  faith  in,  of  ever  becom- 
ing Lady  Eskside. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Alexander,"  she 
said,  having  been  driven  beyond  endur- 
ance by  his  rejection  of  a  proposed 
match  at  golf  on  Musselburgh  Links,  — a 
thing  which  proved  the  profound  gravity 
of  the  crisis,  —  "don't  you  think  that  the 
best  thing  you  could  do  would  be  to  take 
the  coach  and  go  out  to  Lasswade,  and 
inquire  for  yourself  1  Take  Violet  with 
you  —  a  little  fresh  air  would  do  her- 
good  ;  and  if  you  were  to  talk  this  over 
with  somebody  who  knows  about  it,  in- 
stead of  with  me,  that  knows  nothing 
more  than  yourself " 

"Go  —  to  Lasswade  !  "  said  Mr.  Prin- 
gle —  "  that  is  a  step  that  never  occurred 
to  me.  No  ;  I  have  not  been  invited  to 
Rosscraig  to  meet  Dick,  and  it  would 
look  very  strange  if  I  were  to  go  where 
nobody  is  wanting  me.  If  you  think,  in- 
deed, that  Vi  would  be  better  for  a 
little  change But  no  ;  Lord  Esk- 
side would  not  like  it  —  there  would  be 
an  undignified  look  about  it — an  under- 
hand look ;  still,  if  you  think  an  expedi- 
tion would  be  good  for  Vi         ■  " 

It  was  thus  that  under  pressure  of  a 
personal  anxiety  a  man  maundered  and 
hesitated  who  could  give  very  sound 
advice  to  his  clients,  and  could  speak 
very  much  to  the  purpose  before  the 
Lords  of  Session.  Mrs.  Pringle  knew 
all  this,  and  did  not  despise  her  husband. 
She  felt  that  she  herself  was  wiser  in 
their  own  practical  concerns  than  he  was, 
but  gave  him  full  credit  for  all  his  other 
advantages,   and  for  that   ability  in   his 
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profession  which  did  not  always  make 
itself  apparent  at  home.  And  she  'had  a 
great  many  things  to  do  on  this  par- 
ticular afternoon,  and  was  driven  nearly 
out  of  her  senses,  she  allowed  afterwards, 
by  this  eternal  discussion  about  Dick 
Ross's  children  and  the  succession  to 
Eskside. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  exer- 
cising her  ingenuity,  with  as  little  waste 
of  words  as  possible  —  for  the  mother  of 
seven  sons,  not  to  speak  of  one  little 
daughter  besides,  who  is  not  rich  enough 
to  keep  a  great  many  servants,  has  not 
much  time  to  waste  in  talk — "that 
little  cottage  at  the  Hewan,  which  I  was 
always  so  fond  of  ?  The  children  are 
fond  of  it  too.  As  you  are  off  your 
match,  and  have  the  afternoon  to  spare, 
go  away  down  and  see  if  the  Hewan  is 
let,  and  whether  we  can  have  it  for  the 
summer." 

"  But,  my  dear,  it  is  not  half  big 
enough  for  us,"  Mr.  Pringle  began. 

His  wife  turned  upon  him  a  momentary 
look  of  impatience.  "  What  does  it 
matter  whether  it's  big  or  little,  when  you 
want  to  see  what  is  going"~on  ?"  she  said. 
*'Take  the  child  with  you,  and  ask  about 
it.  It  would  be  fine  to  have  such  a  place, 
to  send  Vi  when  the  heat  gets  too  much 
for  her."  These  last  words  were  spoken 
in  perfect  good  faith,  for  people  in  Edin- 
burgh keep  up  a  fiction  of  believing 
that  the  heat  is  too  much  for  them  —  as 
if  they  were  in  London  or  Paris,  or  any- 
where else,  where  people  love  a  yearly 
change. 

"  So  it  would,"  said  Mr.  Pringle  ;  "  and 
you  could  go  out  yourself  sometimes  and 
spend  a  long  day.  It  would  do  you 
good,  my  dear.     I  think  I  will  go." 

"  Run  and  tell  nursie  to  put  on  your 
best  hat,  Violet,"  said  her  mother  ;  "  and 
you  may  have  your  kid  gloves,  if  you 
will  be  sure  not  to  lose  them.  You  are 
going  out  to  the  country  with  papa." 

Little  Violet  rose  from  where  she  had 
been  sitting,  with  a  family  of  dolls  round 
her,  on  the  carpet.  She  had  been  giving 
her  family  their  daily  lessons,  and  felt  it 
a  very  important  duty.  She  was  but  six 
years  old  —  one  of  those  fair-haired  little 
maidens  who  abound  in  Scotland,  with 
hair  of  two  shades  of  colour,  much 
brighter  in  the  half-curled  locks  which 
lay  about  her  shoulders  than  on  her  head. 
With  these  light  locks  she  had  dark  eyes, 
an  unusual  combination,  and  pretty  in- 
fant features,  scarcely  formed  yet  into 
anything  which  gave  promise  of  beauty. 
She   was  so  light  that  Sandy,  her  big 


brother,  could  hold  her  up  in  his  hand,  to 
the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  One 
daughter  in  such  a  family  holds  an  ideal 
position,  such  as  few  girls  achieve  other- 
wise at  so  early  an  age.  Their  little 
sister  was  the  very  princess  of  all  these 
boys.  The  big  ones  petted  and  spoiled 
her,  the  little  ones  believed  in  and  rever- 
enced her.  To  the  one  she  was  some- 
thing more  dainty  than  any  plaything  —  a 
living  doll,  the  prettiest  ornament  in  the 
house,  and  the  only  one  which  could  be 
handled  without  breaking  wantonly,  on 
purpose  to  have  them  punished,  in  their 
hands  ;  and  to  the  others  she  was  a  small 
mother,  quaintly  unlike  the  big  one,  yet 
imposing  upon  them  by  her  assumption 
of  the  maternal  ways  and  authority. 
When  she  addressed  the  nursery  audi- 
ence with,  "  Now  you  'ittle  boys,  mind 
what  I  say  to  you,"  the  babies  acknowl- 
edged the  shadow  of  authority,  and  felt 
that  Vi  wielded  a  visionary  sceptre.  She 
was  very  serious  in  her  views  of  life,  and 
held  what  might  appear  to  some  people 
exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  guilt  of  spill- 
ing your  tea  upon  your  frock,  or  tearing 
your  pinafore  ;  and  was  apt  to  wonder 
where  naughty  little  children  who  did 
such  things  expected  to  go  to,  with  an 
unswerving  and  perfectly  satisfied  faith 
in  everlasting  retribution,  such  as  would 
have  edified  the  severest  believer.  Violet 
awarded  these  immense  penalties  to  very 
trifling  offences,  not  being  as  yet  wise 
enough  to  discriminate  or  get  her  land- 
scape into  perspective.  Her  dolls  were 
taught  their  duty  in  the  most  forcible 
way,  and  she  herself  carried  out  her 
tenets  by  punishing  them  severely  when 
they  displeased  her.  She  got  up  from 
the  midst  of  them  now,  and  though  she 
had  been  lecturing  them  solemnly  a  few 
minutes  before,  huddled  them  up,  with 
legs  and  arms  in  every  kind  of  contor- 
tion, into  a  corner  which  was  appropri- 
ated to  her.  She  walked  up-stairs  very 
gravely  to  be  dressed,  but  made  such  a 
fuss  about  her  kid  gloves,  that  nurse, 
with  two  baby  boys  on  her  hands,  was 
nearly  driven  to  her  wits'  end.  On  ordi- 
nary occasions,  Vi  wore  little  cotton 
gloves,  with  the  tops  of  the  fingers  sewed 
inside  in  a  little  lump,  which  made  her 
small  hands  (as  they  used  to  make  mine) 
extremely  uncomfortable.  When  she  was 
fully  equipped,  she  was  a  very  trim  little 
woman  —  not  fine,  but  as  imposing  and 
dignified  in  her  appearance  as  a  lady  of 
six  can  manage  to  be ;  and  when  the 
anxious  heir-at-law  to  the  Eskside  barony 
came  down-stairs  with  her  to  start  on  this 
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mission  of  inquiry,  she  was  very  particu- 
lar that  he  should  have  his  umbrella 
nicely  rolled,  and  that  his  hat  should  be 
brushed  to  perfection.  She  liked  her 
papa  to  be  neat,  as  she  was,  and  took,  in 
short,  a  general  charge  of  him,  as  of  all 
the  house. 

This,  dear  reader,  is  the  villain  of  this 
history,  who  is  bent  on  spoiling,  if  he 
can,  the  hero's  prospects,  and  working 
confusion  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
Eskside  family,  for  the  advantage  of  him- 
self and  his  Sandy,  the  next  heir  failing 
Richard  Ross's  problematical  children. 
But  on  this  particular  day  when  he  lifted 
his  little  girl  into  the  coach,  and  made 
her  comfortable  and  smiled  at  her  as  she 
chatted  to  him,  notwithstanding  all  his 
preoccupations,  he  was  not  a  very  bad 
villain.  He  would  have  liked  to  turn  out 
to  the  streets  the  little  beggar's  brat  of 
whom  he  had  heard  such  incredible 
stories,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be 
likely  to  supplant  in  his  lawful  inherit- 
ance himself  and  his  handsome  boys  ; 
but  then  he  had  never  realized  the  individ- 
uality of  this  beggar's  brat,  while  his  heart 
was  very  much  set  upon  his  own  children 
and  their  advantage  —  a  state  of  mind 
not  very  uncommon.  He  was  as  good  to 
little  Violet  as  if  he  had  been  an  example 
of  all  the  virtues,  and  instead  of  feeling 
at  all  ashamed  of  so  very  small  a  com- 
panion, was  as  proud  of  her  as  if  she 
had  been  a  duchess.  To  see  her  brighten 
up  as  the  coach  rolled  on  through  the 
green  country  roads  distracted  him  for 
the  first  time  from  his  all-absorbino^ 
anxiety  ;  and  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
village  of  Lasswade,  and  he  pointed  out 
the  river  and  the  woods  and  the  village 
houses  to  little  Vi,  he  almost  forgot  all 
about  the  barony  of  Eskside.  You  would 
say  that  evil  intentions  could  scarcely 
take  very  deep  root  in  a  heart  so  occu- 
pied ;  but  human  nature  is  very  subtle  in 
its  combinations,  and  it  is  curious  how 
easily  virtue  can  sometimes  accommodate 
itself  by  the  side  of  very  ill  neighbours. 
Mr.  Pringle  had  no  idea  or  intention  of 
working  mischief,  though  mischief  might 
no  doubt  arise  by  chance  in  his  path. 
All  that  he  wanted  was  justice,  and  to 
make  sure  that  there  was  no  cuckoo's 
egg  foisted  into  the  nest  at  Eskside. 


smiling 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"Oh,  sir,  no,  sir,"  said  the 
landlord  at  the  Black  Bull,  where  Mr. 
Pringle  went  to  have  some  luncheon  and 
to  order  "a  machine,"  to  take  Vi  and 
himself  to  the  Hewan  —  the  little  cottage, 


which  was  the  ostensible  end  of  his  mis- 
sion—  "there's  different  stories  going 
about  the  country,  but  we  must  not  be- 
lieve all  we  hear.  The  real  truth  is,  I'm 
assured  by  them  that  ought  to  know,  that 
the  little  boy  came  over  from  foreign 
parts  with  his  father,  the  Honourable 
Richard  Ross,  to  be  brought  up  as  is  be- 
fitting, in  a  decent-like  house,  and  among 
folk  that  have  some  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes, — which  it's  no  easy  to  find, 
so  far  as  I  can  hear,  abroad." 

"  Came  over  with  his  father  ! "  cried 
Mr.  Pringle,  through  whose  soul  this  in- 
formation smote  like  a  sword.  If  this 
was  the  case,  farewell  to  the  beg^r's 
brat  theory,  and  to  all  hope  both  for 
Sandy  and  himself. 

"Well,  that's  the  most  reasonable 
story,"  said  the  landlord  ;  "  there's  plenty 
of  other  nonsense  flying  about  the 
country.  What  we  a'  heard  at  first  was, 
that  some  gangrel  body  knockit  loud  and 
lang  at  the  ha'  door  the  night  of  that 
awfu'  storm,  and  threw  in  a  bundle,  nigh 
knocking  over  auld  Harding  the  butler; 
and  when  lights  were  got  —  for  the  lamp 
was  blown  out  by  the  wind  —  it  was 
found  to  be  this  boy.  It's  an  awfu' 
age  for  sensation  this,  and  that's  the 
sensational  story  folk  ca'  it.  But  Mr. 
Richard,  there  can  be  nae  doubt,  has 
been  home  direct  from  Florence  and 
Eitaly,  and  what  so  likely  as  that  he 
should  bring  the  bairn  himsel'  ?  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  a'body  that  is  anybody,  so 
to  speak,  the  gentry  and  them  that  ought 
to  ken,  believes  he  came  with  his  father. 
The  servants  and  folk  about  the  town  up- 
hold the  other  story  ;  but  you  ken,  sir, 
the  kind  of  story  that  pleases  common 
folk  best  ?  Aye  something  wonderful ; 
fancy  afore  reason." 

"  But  surely  it  is  very  easy  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Pringle,  with 
a  beating  heart.  "Was  the  child  with 
Mr.  Ross,  for  instance,  when  he  arrived  ?  " 
"  Na,  I  never  heard  that,"  said  the 
landlord,  swaying  over  to  the  other  side. 
"  The  carriage  passed  by  our  windows. 
So  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  but  him- 
self inside,  and  his  man  on  the  box.  We 
maunna  inquire  too  close  into  details, 
sir  —  especially  you  that  are  a  relation  of 
the  family." 

"  That  is  exactly  why  it  is  so  important 
I  should  know." 

"  Well-a-well,  sir  !  they  do  say,  I  al- 
low," said  the  man,  sinking  his  voice, 
"that  the  little  laddie  was  here  before 
his  father  ;  that's  rather  my  own  opinion 
—  no  that  I  ever  saw    him.     They  sent 
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down  here  to  inquire  about  a  woman  and 
a  wean  ;  nae  woman  or  wean  had  been 
here.  There  was  one,  I  heard,  at  Jean 
Macfarlane's  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridc]:e,  which  is  a  place  no  decent  per- 
son can  be  expected  to  ken  about." 

"And  who  was  the  womm  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Prino^le,  with  breathless  interest. 

"  Na,  that's  mair  than  I  can  tell. 
Some  say  a  randy  wife  that's  been  seen 
of  late  about  the  country-side  ;  some 
says  one  thing  and  some  another.  Auld 
Simon  the  postman  and  Merran  Miller 
were  twa  I'm  told  that  saw  her  ;  but  this 
is  a'  hearsay  —  a'  hearsay  ;  I  ken  nae- 
thing  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  must 
say,  however,"  added  the  landlord,  seri- 
ously, "  that  I  blame  themselves  up  at 
the  big  house  for  most  of  the  stir.  They 
sent  down  inquiring  and  inquiring,  put- 
ting things  into  folk's  heads  about  this 
woman  and  the  wean.  My  lord  had  a' 
them  that  saw  her  up  to  the  house,  and 
put  them  through  an  examination.  It 
was  not  a  prudent  thing  to  do  —  it  was 
that,  more  than  anything  else,  that  made 
folk  begin  to  talk." 

"  And  was  that  before  Richard  Ross 
came  home  .'*  " 

"  Oh  ay,  sir  —  oh  ay  ;  a  good  week  be- 
fore." 

"  At  the  time,  in  short,  that  the  child 
came  ? "  said  Mr.  Pringle,  with  legal 
clearness. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Pringle  —  about  the  time 
the  bairn  was  said  to  have  come.  Til  no 
deny ;  but  a'body  that's  best  able  to 
judge  has  warned  me  no  to  build  my 
faith  on  a  coincidence  like  that.  Maist 
likely  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  co-inn- 
ci-dence.  They're  queer  things,  as  you 
that  are  a  lawyer  must  know." 

"Yes,  they  are  queer  things,"  said  Mr. 
Pringle,  with  a  flicker  of  hope  ;  and  then 
he  changed  the  conversation,  and  began 
to  inquire  about  the  Hewan,  and  whether 
it  was  let  for  the  season,  or  if  any  one 
had  been  in  treaty  for  it.  "  My  wife  has 
a  fancy  for  the  place.  She  was  there 
when  she  was  young,"  he  said,  half  apolo- 
getically. 

"  But  it's  a  wee  bit  box  of  a  place  —  no 
fit  for  your  fine  family.     It  would  bring 
the    roses,    though,     into 
cheeks,  for  the  air's 
braehead." 

"It  is  just  for  her  we  want  it,"  Mr. 
Pringle  said,  with  an  unusual  openness 
of  confidence.  "She  is  rather  pale. 
Come,  Vi,  there  is  the  gig  at  the  door." 

Vi  walked  down-stairs  very  demurely 
and  got  into  the  gig,  trying  to  look  as  if 


grand 


little     Miss's 
up  on  that 


she  mounted  with  some  dignified  diffi- 
culty, and  not  to  clamber  up  with  the 
speed  and  sureness  which  her  breeding 
among  so  many  boys  had  taught  her. 
She  had  been  listening,  though  she  took 
no  part  in  the  talk.  "Who  is  the  little 
boy,  papa  ?  "  she  said,  curiously,  as  they 
drove  briskly  along  through  the  keen  but 
sunshiny  air. 

"  A  little  boy  at  Rosscraig  up  yonder 
among  the  trees.  Do  you  see  the  tur- 
rets, Vi  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  see  them  :  are  they  made  of 
gold  ?  and  is  he  a  bad  little  boy,  papa  .'"' 

"  No,  Vi ;  I  don't  suppose  he  means 
it,  and  you  don't  understand,  my  pet ; 
but  it  would  be  very  bad  for  Sandy  and 
the  rest  if  he  were  to  stay  there." 

"  Then,  papa,  if  it  will  be  bad  for  Sandy, 
and  the  little  boy  is  naughty,  why  not 
drive  up  the  avenue  and  take  him  and 
carry  him  somewhere  where  he  can  do 
no  harm  ?  " 

This  was  Violet's  incisive  way  of  deal- 
ing with  difficulties.  She  had  all  the  in- 
stincts of  a  grand  inquisitor  :  and  would 
have  acted  with  the  same  benevolent  ab- 
sorption in  the  grand  object  of  doing  good 
to  her  patient  whether  he  liked  it  or  no. 
The  pair  drove  at  a  spanking  pace  up  the 
pretty  road  among  the  budding  trees, 
through  which  at  intervals  there  were 
glimpses  of  Esk  brawling  over  his  boul- 
ders, his  brown  impetuous  stream  all 
flecked  with  foam,  like  a  horse  in  full 
career.  A  sensation  of  positive  happi- 
ness was  in  Mr.  Pringle's  mind  as  he 
drove  along  the  familiar  road  through  the 
country  which  he  hoped  might  yet  ac- 
knowledge his  influence  and  authority. 
He  could  not  have  kidnapped  the  little 
offender  as  Violet  suggested  ;  but  he  was 
glad  to  think  that  there  was  every  chance 
he  was  an  impostor,  and  the  field  clear  for 
himself  and  his  heir.  A  lawsuit  rose  up 
before  him  in  fullest  dramatic  detail,  a 
kind  of  thing  very  attractive  to  his  pro- 
fessional imagination.  He  saw  how 
much  more  difficult  it  would  be  on  the 
other  side  to  prove  the  right  of  this  sup- 
posititious heir,  than  it  would  be  on  his  to 
throw  doubt  upon  him.  I  do  not  think 
the  thought  ever  crossed  his  mind  that 
the  child  might  not  be  supposititious  at 
all,  but  the  real  grandson  of  Lord  Esk- 
side.  It  is  so  much  easier  when  you  are 
deeply  interested  in  a  subject  to  see  your 
own  side  of  the  question,  and  to  believe 
that  yours  is  the  side  of  right.  In  his 
sense  of  the  possibilities  of  the  case  his 
spirits  rose,  and  he  enjoyed  his  drive  to 
the  Hewan  with  his  innocent  little  sirl 
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beside  him.  Up  they  went,  mounting 
the  long  slope,  now  letting  the  horse 
walk  at  the  steep  parts,  now  urging  him 
to  a  momentary  spurt,  now  rolling  rapidly 
along  on  a  shady  level,  with  the  branches 
almost  meeting  overhead.  The  day  was 
warm  for  April,  yet  the  wind  was  fresh 
and  chilly,  and  blew  in  their  faces  with  a 
keen  and  sWeet  freshness  which  brought 
the  colour  to  little  Violet's  cheek.  "  Lit- 
tle Vi  would  change  into  little  Rose  up 
hereon  Eskside,"  said  Violet's  father  — 
he  had  not  felt  so  light  of  heart  for  many 
a  day. 

The  Hewan  is  the  tiniest  of  little  cot- 
tages, perched  high  up  on  a  bank  of  the 
Esk,  and  surveying  for  a  mile  or  two  the 
course  of  the  picturesque  little  stream 
between  its  high  wooded  banks,  with 
here  and  there  a  pretty  house  shining  far 
off  among  the  trees,  on  some  little  pla- 
teau of  greensward,  and  the  sound  of  the 
river  filling  the  air  with  a  soft  rustling 
and  tinkling.  Alas  !  there  are  paper-mills 
now  along  the  course  of  that  romantic 
stream.  I  was  but  six  years  old,  like 
Violet,  when  I  first  saw  that  wild  little 
place,  and  ever  since  (how  long  a  time  !) 
it  has  remained  in  my  mind,  charming  me 
with  vague  longings.  Vi  trotted  to  the 
grassy  ridge  and  gazed  down  the  course 
of  the  stream  and  said  nothing  ;  for  what 
can  a  child  say,  who  has  no  phrases 
about  the  beautiful  at  her  tongue's  end, 
and  can  only  stare  and  wonder,  and  rec- 
ollect, all  her  life  after,  that  brawling, 
surging  river,  those  high  trees,  inclining 
from  either  bank  towards  each  other,  and 
that  ineffable  roof  of  sky  ?  The  old  wo- 
man who  kept  the  cottage  consented  that 
it  was  still  unlet,  and  threw  no  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  ;  and  Mr.  Pringle  secured 
it  there  and  then  for  the  summer.  "  I 
should  like  to  buy  it,"  he  said  to  himself, 

"if   it  were  not "     The  idea  of  the 

great  possibilities  before  him  suddenly 
surged  upwards,  flooding  his  soul ;  and 
then  a  hunger  seized  him  for  the  river, 
and  the  woods,  and  the  fair  country 
which  they  threaded  through.  He  wanted 
to  have  them,  to  possess  them  —  not  the 
rent  of  them,  or  the  wealth  of  them,  but 
themselves — a  passion  of  acquisition 
which  is  something  like  love,  swelling 
suddenly  in  his  heart.  He  forgot  him- 
self gazing  at  them,  till  Vi  roused  him, 
plucking  at  his  coat,  "  Papa,  it  is  bonnie  ; 
but  why  do  you  look  and  look,  with  your 
eyes  so  big  and  strange,  like  the  wolf 
that  ate  little  Red  Riding  Hood  ?  " 

"  Am  I  like  a  wolf  ? "  he  said,  half 
laughing,  yet  tremulous  in  his  momentary 


passion,  seizing  the  child  in  his  arms,  and 
lifting  her  up  to  share  his  view.  "  Look^ 
Vi  !  perhaps  some  day  all  that  may  be 
yours  and  mine." 

Violet  looked  gravely  as  a  duty  ;  but 
there  was  something  in  his  strenuous 
grasp  that  frightened  her,  and  she  strug- 
gled to  be  put  down.  "  I  do  not  think," 
she  said,  with  precocious  philosophy, 
"  that  it  would  be  any  bonnier  if  it  was 
yours,  papa  —  or  even  mine." 

Mr.  Pringle  was  tremulous  after  this 
burst  of  unusual  emotion,  for  what  has  a 
respectable  middle-aged  lawyer  to  do 
with  passion  either  of  one  kind  or 
other  ?  The  fit  went  off,  and  he 
slightly  ashamed  of  himself  ;  but 
thrill  and  flutter  of  feelino:  did  not  cro 


an- 
felt 
the 

off 

for  some  time.  He  sent  the  gig  and 
horse  to  meet  him  at  the  Eskside  gates, 
and  taking  Vi's  hand  in  his,  went  down 
by  a  pathway  through  the  woods  to  a  side 
entrance.  "  Perhaps  we  shall  see  this 
little  boy  we  were  talking  of,"  he  said  ; 
but  he  was  far  from  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  confront  the  two  old  people,  my 
lord  and  my  lady,  who  would  see  through 
his  pretences,  as  people  are  clever  to  see 
through  the  guiles  of  their  heirs.  He  was 
reluctant  to  face  them  boldly  ;  but  yet  he 
was  —  how  curious  !  —  eager  to  look  the 
present  crisis  in  the  race,  and  see  for 
himself  what  he  had  to  fear.  After  they 
had  gone  a  little  way  along  the  woodland 
path,  which  was  still  high  above  the 
course  of  the  stream,  though  accompa- 
nied all  the  way  by  the  sound  of  its  wa- 
ters as  by  a  song,  Violet  escaped  from 
her  father's  hand,  and  ran  on  in  advance, 
making  excursions  of  her  own,  hither 
and  thither,  darting  about  in  her  brown 
coat  and  scarlet  ribbons  like  a  robin-red- 
breast under  the  budding  branches.  Mr. 
Pringle,  lost  in  his  own  thoughts,  let  her 
stray  before  him,  expecting  no  encounter. 
Presently,  however,  there  came  from  Vi  a 
little  cry  of  surprise  and  excitement, 
which  quickened  his  step.  He  hurried 
on  after  her,  and  came  to  an  opening  ia 
the  trees  where  the  path  widened  out. 
It  was  a  small  circular  platform  open  to 
the  slope  of  the  river-bank,  and  with  a 
rustic  seat  placed  in  an  excavation  on  the 
higher  side  of  the  way.  Into  this  open 
space  another  little  figure  had  rushed 
from  the  other  side,  panting  and  flushed, 
grasping  a  tall  stick,  and  stood,  suddenly 
arrested,  in  front  of  Violet,  facing  her, 
with  an  answering  cry,  with  big  blue  eyes 
expanded  to  twice  their  natural  size,  and 
a  face  suddenly  filled  with  curiosity  and 
wonder.     Mr.  Pringle  it  may  be  supposed 
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was  blasi  in  the  matter  of  boys,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  affectionate  father  of 
an  honest  plain  family  is  ever  a  great 
amateur  of  childish  beauty.  This  little 
figure,  however,  in  his  fantastic  velvet 
dress,  with  his  hat  perched  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  all  his  dark  curls  ruffled 
back  from  his  bold  brown  forehead, 
struck  him  with  a  certain  keen  percep- 
tion of  beauty  which  was  almost  pain. 
Ah  !  and  with  a  perception  of  something 
else  which  was  still  sharper  pain.  He 
fell  back  a  step  to  recollect  himself,  stag- 
gered by  the  sudden  impression.  What 
made  the  child  so  like  Richard  Ross  ? 
What  malignant  freak  of  fortune  had  so 
amalgamated  with  the  dark  complexion 
and  look  which  was  not  Richard's  those 
family  features  ?  Mr.  Pringle  stood  as 
if  spell-bound,  contemplating  the  child 
about  whom  he  had  been  so  curious, 
about  whom  his  curiosity  was  so  fatally 
satisfied  now. 

"  You  are  the  boy  that  lives  at  Ross- 
craig,"  said  Violet,  feeling  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  first  address  to  lie  with  her, 
but  somewhat  frightened,  with  tremblings 
in  her  voice. 

"  Yes  ;  and  who  are  you  ? "  cried  the 
little  fellow.  Mr.  Pringle  behind  no- 
ticed with  a  pang  that  he  spoke  with  an 
"  English  accent,"  that  advantage  which 
the  ambitious  Scotch  parent  so  highly 
estimates.  This  gave  him  a  still  deeper 
pang  than  the  resemblance,  for  it  seemed 
to  give  the  final  blow  to  the  beggar's  brat 
theory.  Beggars'  brats  in  Mr.  Pringle's 
experience  spoke  Scotch. 

"  Who  are  you  1 "  said  Val.  "  I  never 
saw  you  before.  Will  you  come  and 
play  ?  It's  dull  here,  with  no  one  to  play 
with.  Do  you  hear  any  one  coming .? 
I've  run  away  from  grandpapa." 

"  But  you  oughtn't  to  run  away  from 
your  grandpapa,"  said  Violet.  "  It  is 
very  naughty  to  run  away,  especially 
when  the  other  people  can't  run  so  fast 
as  you." 

''That's  the  fun,"  cried  the  other,  with 
a  laugh.  "  If  you'll  come  and  play,  I'll 
show  you  squirrels  and  heaps  of  things. 
But  help  me  first  to  hide  this  big  stick. 
I  think  I  hear  him  coming  —  quick, 
quick  !  " 

"Would  he  beat  you  with  it?"  said 
Vi,  growing  pale  with  terror. 

"  Quick,  quick  ! "  cried  the  boy,  seiz- 
ing her  by  the  wrist ;  but  just  then  there 
was  a  rush  of  steps  in  the  sloping  path 
which  wound  down  the  brae  to  this 
centre,  and  Lord  Eskside  himself  ap- 
peared, half  angry,  half  laughing,  pulling 


aside    the 

"  Give  me 

he     cried, 

Mr.  Pringle    had 

woodland  picture. 
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branches  to  look 
back  my  stick,  you  rogue  !  " 
then  paused,  arrested,  as 
been,  by  that  pretty 
It  was  something  be- 
group,  and  the  ruder 
common  rendering  of  the  "  Babes  in  the 
Wood  :  "  the  girl  in  her  scarlet  ribbons, 
with  liquid  dark  eyes  uplifted,  her  face 
somewhat  pale  with  mingled  terror  and 
self-control ;  the  boy  all  flushed  and 
beautiful  in  his  cavalier  dress,  grasping 
her  by  the  wrist  ;  with  the  faintly  green 
branches  meeting  over  their  heads,  and 
the  brown  harmonious  woods,  all  musical 
with  evening  notes  of  birds  and  echoes 
of  the  running  water,  for  a.  background. 
The  men  on  either  side  were  so  im- 
pressed by  the  picture  that  they  paused 
mutually,  in  involuntary  admiration.  But 
they  had  both  perceived  each  other,  and 
though  their  sentiments  were  not  very 
friendly,  politeness  commanded  that  they 
should  speak. 

"  I  hope  you  are  well,  Lord  Eskside," 
said  Mr.  Pringle,  stepping  with  an  effort 
into  the  charmed  circle.  "  I  had  just 
brought  my  little  girl  through  the  woods 
to  see  how  beautiful  they  are.  This  is 
my  Violet  ;  and  this  fine  little  fellow  is  — 
a  visitor,  I  suppos*^  .?  " 

"Is  it  you,  Alexander  Pringle?"  said 
Lord  Eskside.  "  I  could  not  believe  my 
eyes.  It  is  a  sight  for  sore  een  to  see 
you  here." 

"  Indeed  it  is  chance, —  mere  chance," 
said  Pringle,  with  a  fulness  of  apology 
which  he  was  himself  uneasily  conscious 
was  quite  uncalled  for.  "  I  have  been  up 
at  the  He  wan,  which  I  have  taken  for  the 
summer." 

"  The  Hewan  for  the  summer !  why, 
man,  it's  a  mere  cottage  ;  and  what  has 
become  of  your  own  place  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  retain  my  old  place  ;  but  it  is  a 
long  way  off,  and  best  for  the  autumn, 
when  we  can  flit  altogether.  My  wife  is 
fond  of  the  Hewan,  though  it  is  so  small, 
and  we  thought  it  would  be  handy  to  run 
out  for  a  day  now  and  then.  In  short,  it 
suits  us.  Does  this  little  fellow,  Lord 
Eskside,  belong  to  the  place  ?  or  is  he  a 
visitor  ?  He  seems  to  have  struck  up  a 
sudden  friendship  with  my  girl." 

"A  visitor  !  "  said  Lord  Eskside.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  have  not  heard  — 
do  you  see  no  likeness  in  him  ?  This  is 
my  grandson,  Pringle  —  my  successor 
one  day,  I  hope  —  Richard's  eldest  son.'* 

"Richard's  son!  —  you  are  joking," 
said  Mr.  Pringle,  growing  pale,  but  with 
a  smile  that  hurt  him, —  "you  are  joking, 
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Lord  Eskside  ;  a  child  of  that  complex- 
ion Richard's  son  !  " 

Lord  Eskside  felt  that  his  adversary 
had  hit  the  blot  —  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  himself  had  never  perceived  Val's  re- 
semblance to  Richard.  "  Colouring  is 
not  everything,"  he  said  ;  "  I  suppose  he 
has  his  complexion  from  his  mother  :  " 
then  with  a  return  blow,  "  but  I  can't  ex- 
pect you  to  be  very  much  delighted  with 
the  sight  of  him,  Pringle  ;  he  takes  the 
wind  out  of  your  sails  —  yours  and  your 
boys'." 

"  r  hope  my  boys  will  be  able  to  man- 
age for  themselves,"  said  Pringle,  with  a 
forced  laugli.  "  If  I  say  that  I  don't  see 
the  resemblance,  it  is  for  no  such  reason. 
I  have  never  hungered  for  other  folk's 
rights  :  but  that  is  one  thing  and  justice 
is  another.     Vi,  my  dear,  we  must  go." 

"  What  !  won't  you  come  and  see  my 
lady  ?  She  will  be  affronted  if  you  pass 
so  near  without  calling ;  and  you  see," 
said  the  old  lord,  with  an  effort  at  cor- 
diality, "  the  children  have  made  friends 
already.  Come  and  have  some  dinner, 
man,  before  you  go  home.  You  know 
me  of  old.  My  bark  is  vvaur  than  my 
bite —  I  meant  no  harm." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  offence,"  said  the 
heir-at-law;  "but  it's  getting  late  for  a 
delicate  child,  and  our  gig  is  waiting  at 
the  wood-gate,  Violet,  you  must  bid  the 
little  man  good-bye." 

"  He  is  not  a  naughty  boy,  papa,  as 
you  said  —  he  is  a  nice  boy,"  said  Vi, 
looking  up  with  an  appeal  in  her  eyes  ; 
"  please,  I  should  like  to  stay." 

"  And  what  made  you  think  he  was 
naughty,  my  bonnie  girl?"  said  Lord 
Eskside,  in  insinuating  tones. 

"  Come,  come,  Violet,  you  must  be 
obedient,"  said  her  father,  hastily,  shak- 
ing hands  with  his  kinsman,  whose  old 
face,  half  grim,,  half  humorous,  was  light- 
ed up  with  sudden  and  keen  enjoyment 
of  the  situation.  Mr.  Pringle  hurried  his 
daughter  on  almost  hastily  in  the  confu- 
sion of  his  feelings.  He  had  never  been 
harsh  to  her  before  ;  and  Violet,  in  her 
disappointment,  took  to  crying  quietly 
under  her  breath.  "  I  should  like  to  stay 
—  I  should  like  to  stay,"  she  murmured, 
till  out  of  pure  exasperation  the  kindest 
of  fathers  could  have  whipped  her,  and 
thought  of  that  operation  as  an  actual  re- 
lief to  his  feelings.  Lord  Eskside,  on  his 
part,  stood  still  in  the  clearing,  holding 
back  Val,  who  was  more  vehement.  "I 
want  her  to  play  with  me,  and  you  said  I 
was  to  have  whatever  I  wanted,"  the  boy 


cried,  struggling  with  all    his  might  to 
break  away. 

"  You  must  know,  my  man,  that  there 
are  many  things  which  we  all  want  and 
cannot  get,"  cried  the  old  lord,  holding 
him  fast ;  and  then  he  burst  into  a  low 
laugh.  "  Here's  a  bonnie  state  of  affairs 
already,"  he  said  to  himself :  "  Richard's 
son  breaking  bounds  to  be  after  Sandy 
Pringle's  daughter !  It's  the  best  joke 
I've  heard  for  many  a  day.  Come,  Val, 
come,  like  a  good  boy.  We'll  go  and  tell 
grandma.  She  may  have  a  little  girl  in 
her  pocket  for  anything  you  and  I  know." 

"  But  I  don't  want  any  little  girl ;  I 
want  t/ial  little  girl,"  cried  Val,  with  pre- 
cocious discrimination.  The  old  lord 
chuckled  more  and  more  as  he  half  led, 
half  dragged  him  up  the  steep  path  to- 
wards the  house. 

"  Why,  man,  if  you're  after  them  like 
this  already,  we'll  have  our  hands  full  by 
the  time  you're  of  age."  But  when  he 
had  said  this.  Lord  Eskside  paused  and 
contemplated  his  grandson,  a^d  shook 
his  head.  "  Can  he  be  Richard's  son 
after  all .?"  the  old  man  asked  himself. 

Lord  Eskside,  however,  looked  grim 
enough  before  he  v/ent  into  the  house, 
where  he  betook  himself  at  once  to  the 
drawing-room,  in  which  his  wife  sat  alone, 
at  a  window  overlooking  the  river.  He 
went  in  to  her  moody,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  something  to  say. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Lady  Esk- 
side. 

"Oh,  nothing's  the  matter.  We're 
entering  into  the  botherations  I  foresaw, 
that's  all  that's  the  matter.  Who  do  you 
think  I  met  in  the  woods  but  that  lawyer- 
rascal  Sandy  Pringle,  come  to  spy  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  !  " 

"  And  what  nakedness  is  there  to  spy 
into  ?  and  what  can  Sandy  Pringle  do  to 
you  or  me  .''  "  said  the  old  lady,  with  a 
slight  elevation  of  her  head. 

"  Not  much,  perhaps,  to  you  or  me. 
He's  taken  the  Hewan,  Catherine,  where 
he  can  lie  in  wait  like  an  auld  spider  till 
he  gets  us  into  his  net." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  old 
lady,  with  the  light  of  battle  waking  in 
her  eyes.  "  What  does  it  matter  to  us 
where  Sandy  Pringle  lives  ?  He  has 
been  out  of  the  question,  poor  man,  as 
everybody  knows,  since  Providence  sent 
to  my  son  Richard  his  two  bonnie  boys." 

"  It's  fine  romancing,"  said  Lord  Esk- 
side. "  Where's  the  t'other  of  your  bon- 
nie boys,  my  lady  ?  And  where  is  your 
proof  of  this  one  that  will  satisfy  a  court 
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of  law  ?  Likeness  is  all  very  well,  and 
natural  instinct's  all  very  well,  but  they 
make  little  impression  on  the  Court  of 
Session.  And  though  he's  a  haverel  in 
private  life,  Sandy  Pringle  was  always  a 
clever  lawyer.  If  you  do  not  find  the  wo- 
man there  will  be  a  lawsuit,  that  will  leave 
Eskside  but  an  empty  title,  and  melt  all 
the  lands  away." 

"We'll  find  the  woman,"  said  the  old 
lady,  clasping  her  fine  nervous  hands. 
"  I'll  move  earth  and  heaven  before  I'll 
let  anything  come  in  my  boy's  way." 

At  this  moment  Val  burst  in,  rosy  and 
excited,  with  his  grandfather's  stick, 
which  in  the  vehemence  of  their  new 
ideas  both  the  child  and  the  old  man  had 
forgotten.  '"Grandma,  I  want  that  little 
girl  to  play  with.  Send  over  directly," 
cried  Val,  in  hot  impatience,  "to  get  me 
the  little  girl!  " 

"  You  have  enough  on  your  hands,  my 
lady,"  said  Lord  Eskside. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
DR.  JOHNSON'S  WRITINGS. 

A  BOOK  has  recently  appeared  of  which 
it  is  the  professed  object  to  give  to  the 
modern  generation  of  lazy  readers  the 
pith  of  Boswell's  immortal  biography.  I 
shall,  for  sufficient  reasons,  refrain  from 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  performance. 
One  remark,  indeed,  may  be  made  in  pass- 
ing. The  circle  of  readers  to  whom  such 
a  book  is  welcome  must,  of  necessity,  be 
limited.  To  the  true  lovers  of  Boswell  it 
is,  to .  say  the  least,  superfluous  ;  the 
gentlest  omissions  will  always  mangle 
some  people's  favourite  passages,  and  ad- 
ditions, whatever  skill  they  may  display, 
necessarily  injure  that  dramatic  vivacity 
which  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the 
original.  The  most  discreet  of  cicerones 
is  an  intruder  when  we  open  our  old  fa- 
vourite and,  without  further  magic,  retire 
into  that  delicious  nook  of  eighteenth 
century  society.  Upon  those,  again,  who 
cannot  appreciate  the  infinite  humour  of 
the  original,  the  mere  excision  of  the  less 
lively  pages  will  be  thrown  away.  There 
remains  only  that  narrow  margin  of 
readers  whose  appetites,  languid  but  not 
extinct,  can  be  titillated  by  the  promise 
that  they  shall  not  have  the  trouble  of 
making  their  own  selection.  Let  us  wish 
them  good  digestions,  and,  in  spite  of 
modern  changes  of  fashion,  more  robust 
taste  for  the  future.  I  would  still  hope 
that   to  many  readers  Boswell  has  been 


what  he  has  certainly  been  to  some,  the 
first  writer  who  gave  them  a  love  of  English 
literature,  and  the  most  charming  of  all 
companions  long  after  the  bloom  of  nov- 
elty has  departed.  I  subscribe  most 
cheerfully  to  Mr.  Lewes's  statement  that 
he  estimates  his  acquaintances  according 
to  their  estimate  of  Boswell.  A  man,  in- 
deed, may  be  a  good  Christian,  and  an 
excellent  father  of  a  family,  without 
loving  Johnson  or  Boswell,  for  a  sense  of 
humour  is  not  one  of  the  primary  virtues. 
But  Boswell's  is  one  of  the  very  few 
books  which,  after  many  years  of  famil- 
iarity, will  still  provoke  a  hearty  laugh 
even  in  the  solitude  of  a  study  ;  and  the 
laughter  is  of  that  kind  which  does  one 
good. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  pronounce 
one  more  eulogy  upon  an  old  friend,  but 
to  say  a  few  words  on  a  question  which 
he  sometimes  suggests.  Macaulay's 
well-known  but  provoking  essay  is  more 
than  usually  lavish  in  overstrained  para- 
doxes. He  has  explicitly  declared  that 
Boswell  wrote  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  books  because  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  fools.  And  his  remarks  sug- 
gest, if  they  do  not  implicitly  assert,  that 
Johnson  wrote  some  of  the  most  unread- 
able of  books,  although,  if  not  because, 
he  possessed  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
intellects  of  the  time.  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
given  a  sufficient,  explanation  of  the  first 
paradox  ;  but  the  second  may  justify  a 
little  further  inquiry.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  talk  of  a  great  man  is  the  reflection  of 
his  books.  Nothmg  is  so  false  as  the  com- 
mon saying  that  the  presence  of  a  distin- 
guished writer  is  generally  disappointing. 
It  exemplifies  a  very  common  delusion. 
People  are  so  impressed  by  the  disparity 
which  sometimes  occurs,  that  they  take 
the  exception  for  the  rule.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  a  man's  verbal  utter- 
ances may  differ  materially  from  his  writ- 
ten utterances.  He  may,'  like  Addison, 
be  shy  in  company ;  he  may,  like  many 
retired  students,  be  slow  in  collecting 
his  thoughts  ;  or  he  may,  like  Goldsmith, 
be  over  anxious  to  shine  at  all  hazards. 
But  a  patient  observer  will  even  then  de- 
tect the  essential  identity  under  superfi- 
cial differences  ;  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  as  in  that  of  Macaulay  himself, 
the  talking  and  the  writing  are  palpably 
and  almost  absurdly  similar.  The  whole 
art  of  criticism  consists  in  learning  to 
know  the  human  being  who  is  partially 
revealed  to  us  in  his  spoken  or  his  writ- 
ten words.  Whatever  the  means  of  com- 
munication, the   problem   is    the    same. 
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The  two  methods  of  inquiry  may  supple- 
ment each  other  ;  but  their  substantial 
agreement  is  the  test  of  their  accuracy. 
If  Johnson,  as  a  writer,  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  mere  windbag  and  manufacturer  of 
sesquipedalian  verbiage,  whilst,  as  a 
talker,  he  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
genuine  and  deeply  feeling  of  men,  we 
may  be  sure  that  our  analysis  has  been 
somewhere  defective.  The  discrepancy 
is,  of  course,  partly  explained  by  the 
faults  of  Johnson's  style  ;  but  the  expla- 
nation only  removes  the  difficulty  a  degree 
further.  "  The  style  is  the  man  "  is  a 
very  excellent  aphorism,  though  some 
eminent  writers  have  lately  pointed  out 
that  Buffon's  original  remark  was  le  style 
c'est  de  Vhomine.  That  only  proves  that, 
like  many  other  good  sayings,  it  has  been 
polished  and  brought  to  perfection  by 
the  process  of  attrition  in  numerous 
minds,  instead  of  being  struck  out  at  a 
blow  by  a  solitary  thinker.  From  a  pure- 
ly logical  point  of  view,  Buffon  may  be 
correct ;  but  the  very  essence  of  an 
aphorism  is  that  slight  exaggeration  which 
makes  it  more  biting  whilst  less  rigidly 
accurate.  According  to  Buffon,  the  style 
might  belong  to  a  man  as  his  coat  or  his 
hat  belongs  to  him.  There  are  parasiti- 
cal writers  who,  in  the  c:d  phrase,  have 
"formed  their  style,"  by  the  imitation  of 
accepted  models,  and  who  have,  there- 
fore, possessed  it  only  by  right  of  appro- 
priation. Boswell  has  a  discussion  as  to 
the  writers  who  may  have  served  John- 
son in  this  capacity.  But,  in  fact,  John- 
son, like  all  other  men  of  strong  idio- 
syncrasy, formed  his  style  as  he  formed 
his  legs.  The  peculiarities  of  his  limbs 
were  in  some  degree  the  result  of  con- 
scious efforts  in  walking,  swimming,  and 
"buffeting  with  his  books."  This  devel- 
opment was  doubtless  more  determined 
by  the  constitution  which  he  brought 
into  the  world,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  brought  up.  And 
even  that  queer  Johnsonese,  which 
Macaulay  supposes  him  to  have  adopted 
in  accordance  with  a  more  definite  lite- 
rary theory,  will  probably  appear  to  be 
the  natural  expression  of  certain  innate 
tendencies,  and  of  the  mental  atmos- 
phere which  he  breathed  from  youth. 
To  appreciate  fairly  the  strangely  cum- 
brous form  of  his  written  speech,  we  must 
penetrate  more  deeply  than  may  at  first 
sight  seem  necessary  beneath  the  outer 
rind  of  this  literary  Behemoth.  The 
difficulty  of  such  spiritual  dissection  is, 
indeed,  very  great ;  but  some  little  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  fol- 


lowing out  such   indications  as  we  pos- 
sess. 

The  talking  Johnson  is  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar to  us.  So  far  as  Boswell  needs  an 
interpreter,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done  all  that 
can  be  done.  He  has  concentrated  and 
explained  what  is  diffused,  and  often  un- 
consciously indicated,  in  Boswell's  pages. 


When 


reading 


Boswell,    we    are    half 


ashamed  of  his  power  over  our  sympa- 
thies. It  is  like  turning  over  a  portfolio 
of  sketches,  caricatured,  inadequate,  and 
each  giving  only  some  imperfect  aspect 
of  the  original.  Macaulay's  smart  para- 
doxes only  increase  our  perplexity  by 
throwing  the  superficial  contrasts  into 
stronger  relief.  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  true 
imaginative  insight,  gives  us  at  once  the 
essence  of  Johnson  ;  he  brings  before  our 
eyes  the  luminous  body  of  which  we  had 
previously  been  conscious  only  by  a 
series  of  imperfect  images  refracted 
through  a  number  of  distorted  media. 
To  render  such  a  service  effectually  is 
the  highest  triumph  of  criticism  ;  and  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  say  again  in 
feebler  language  what  Mr,  Carlyle  has 
expressed  so  forcibly.  We  may,  how- 
ever, recall  certain  general  conclusions 
by  way  of  preface  to  the  problem  which 
he  has  not  expressly  considered,  how  far 
Johnson  succeeded  in  expressing  himself 
through  his  writing. 

The  world,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  it,  is 
composed,  we  all  know,  of  two  classes  : 
there  are  "the  dull  millions,  who,  as  a 
dull  flock,  roll  hither  and  thither,  whither- 
soever they  are  led,"  and  there  are  a  few 
superior  natures  who  can  see  and  can 
will.  There  are,  in  other  words,  the 
heroes,  and  those  whose  highest  wisdom 
is  to  be  hero-worshippers.  Johnson's 
glory  is  that  he  belonged  to  the  sacred 
band,  though  he  could  not  claim  within  it 
the  highest,  or  even  a  high,  rank.  In  the 
current  dialect,  therefore,  he  was  "  nowise 
a  clothes-horse  or  patent  digester,  but  a 
genuine  man."  Whatever  the  accuracy 
of  the  general  conception,  or  of  certain 
corollaries  which  are  drawn  from  it,  the 
application  to  Johnson  explains  one  main 
condition  of  his  power.  Persons  of  col- 
ourless imagination  may  hold  —  nor  will 
we  dispute  their  verdict  —  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  overcharges  his  lights  and  shades, 
and  brings  his  heroes  into  too  startling  a 
contrast  with  the  vulgar  herd.  Yet  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind are  transmitters  rather  than  origi- 
nators of  spiritual  force.  Most  of  us  are 
necessarily  condemned  to  express  our 
thoughts    in   formulas    which    we    have 
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learnt  from  others  and  can  but  slightly 
tinge  with  our  feeble  personality.  Nor, 
as  a  rule,  are  we  even  consistent  disciples 
of  any  one  school  of  thought.  What  we 
call  our  opinions  are  mere  bundles  of  in- 
coherent formulae,  arbitrarily  stitched 
together  because  our  reasoning  faculties 
are  too  dull  to  make  inconsistency  pain- 
ful. Of  the  vast  piles  of  books  which 
load  our  libraries,  ninety-nine  hundredths 
and  more  are  but  printed  echoes  :  and 
it  is  the  rarest  of  pleasures  to  say, -here 
is  a  distinct  record  of  impressions  at  first 
hand.  We  commonplace  beings  are  hur- 
ried along  in  the  crowd,  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  on  such  slices  of  material  and 
spiritual  food  as  happen  to  drift  in  our 
direction,  with  little  more  power  of  tak- 
ing an  independent  course,  or  of  forming 
any  general  theory,  than  the  polyps  which 
are  carried  along  by  an  oceanic  current. 
Ask  any  man  what  he  thinks  of  the  world 
in  which  he  is  placed  :  whether,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  on  the  whole  a  scene  of  happi- 
ness or  misery,  and  he  will  either  answer 
by  some  cut-and-dried  fragments  of  what 
was  once  wisdom,  or  he  will  confine  him- 
self to  a  few  incoherent  details.  He  had 
a  good  dinner  to-day  and  a  bad  tooth- 
ache yesterday,  and  a  family  affliction  or 
blessing  the  day  before.  But  he  is  as 
incapable  of  summing  up  his  impressions 
as  an  infant  of  performing  an  operation 
in  the  differential  calculus.  It  is  as  rare 
as  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  man  who  can 
stand  on  his  own  legs  and  be  conscious 
of  his  own  feelings,  who  is  sturdy  enough 
to  react  as  well  as  to  transmit  action, 
and  lofty  enough  to  raise  himself  above 
the  hurrying  crowd  and  have  some  dis- 
tinct belief  as  to  whence  it  is  coming 
and  whither  it  is  going.  Now  Johnson, 
as  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  mankind,  had 
the  power  due  to  a  very  distinct  senti- 
ment, if  not  to  a  very  clear  theory,  about 
the  world  in  which  he  lived.  It  had  buf- 
feted him  severely  enough,  and  be  had 
formed  a  decisive  estimate  of  its  value. 
He  was  no  man  to  be  put  off  with  mere 
phrases  in  place  of  opinions,  or  to  accept 
doctrines  which  were  not  capable  of  ex- 
pressing genuine  emotion.  To  this  it 
must  be  added,  that  his  emotions  were  as 
deep  and  tender  as  they  were  genuine. 
How  sacred  was  his  love  for  his  old  and 
ugly  wife  ;  how  warm  his  sympathy 
wherever  it  could  be  effective  ;  how 
manly  the  self-respect  with  which  he 
guarded  his  dignity  through  all  the  temp- 
tations of  Grub  Street,  need  not  be  once 
more  pointed  out.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
is   worth  while'    to    notice    the  extreme 


rarity  of  such  qualities.  Many  people, 
we  think,  love  theirfathers.  Fortunately, 
that  is  true  ;  but  in  how  many  people 
is  filial  affection  strong  enough  to  over- 
power the  dread  of  eccentricity  ?  How 
many  men  would  have  been  capable  of 
doing  penance  in  Uttoxeter  market  years 
after  their  father's  death  for  a  long- 
passed  act  of  disobedience  ?  Most  of  us, 
again,  would  have  a  temporary  emotion 
of  pity  for  an  outcast  lying  helplessly  ia 
the  street.  We  should  call  the  police, 
or  send  her  in  a  cab  to  the  workhouse,  or, 
at  least,  write  to  The  Times  to  denounce 
the  defective  arrangements  of  public 
charity.  But  it  is  perhaps  better  not  to 
ask  how  many  good  Samaritans  would 
take  her  on  their  shoulders  to  their  own 
homes,  care  for  her  wants,  and  put  her 
into  a  better  way  of  life. 

In  the  lives  of  most  eminent  men  we 
find  much  good  feeling  and  honourable 
conduct ;  but  it  is  an  exception,  even  in 
the  case  of  good  men,  when  we  find  that 
a  life  has  been  shaped  by  other  than  the 
ordinary  conventions,  or  that  emotions 
have  dared  to  overflow  the  well-worn 
channels  of  respectability.  The  love 
which  we  feel  for  Johnson  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  pivots  upon  which  his  life 
turned  are  invariaoiy  noble  motives,  and 
not  mere  obedience  to  custom.  More 
than  one  modern  writer  has  expressed  a 
fraternal  affection  for  Addison,  and  it  is 
justified  by  the  kindly  humour  which 
breathes  through  his  Essays.  But  what 
atiecdote  of  that  most  decorous  and  suc- 
cessful person  touches  our  hearts  or  has 
the  heroic  ring  of  Johnson's  wrestlings 
with  adverse  fortune  ?  Addison  showed 
how  a  Christian  could  die  —  when  his 
life  has  run  smoothly  through  pleasant 
places,  secretaryships  of  state,  and  mar- 
riages with  countesses,  and  when  nothing 
—  except  a  few  overdoses  of  port  wine  — 
has  shaken  his  nerves  or  ruffled  his 
temper.  A  far  deeper  emotion  rises  at 
the  deathbed  of  the  rugged  old  pilgrim, 
who  has  fought  his  way  to  peace  in  spite 
of  troubles  within  and  without,  who  has 
been  jeered  in  Vanity  Fair  and  descended 
into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
and  escaped  with  pain  and  difficulty  from 
the  clutches  of  Giant  Despair.  When 
the  last  feelings  of  such  a  man  are  tender, 
solemn,  and  simple,  we  feel  ourselves  in 
a  higher  presence  than  that  of  an  amiable 
gentleman  who  simply  died,  as  he  lived, 
with  consummate  decorum. 

On  turning,  however,  from  Johnson's 
life  to  his  writings,  from  Boswell  to  the 
Rambler^  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
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shock  is  trying  to  our  nerves.  The  Ram- 
bler has,  indeed,  high  merits.  The  im- 
pression which  it  made  upon  his  own 
generation  proves  the  fact ;  for  the  repu- 
tation, however  temporary,  was  not  won 
by  a  concession  to  the  fashions  of  the 
day,  but  to  the  influence  of  a  strong  judg- 
ment uttering  itself  through  uncouth 
forms.  The  melancholy  which  colours 
its  pages  is  the  melancholy  of  a  noble 
nature.  The  tone  of  thought  reminds  us 
of  Bishop  Butler,  whose  writings,  de- 
faced by  a  style  even  more  tiresome, 
though  less  pompous  than  Johnson's, 
have  owed  their  enduring  reputation  to  a 
philosophical  acuteness  in  which  John- 
son was  certainly  very  deficient.  Both 
of  these  great  men,  however,  impress  us 
by  their  deep  sense  of  the  evils  under 
which  humanity  suffers,  and  their  rejec- 
tion of  the  superficial  optimism  of  the 
day.  Butler's  sadness,  undoubtedly,  is 
that  of  a  recluse,  and  Johnson's  that  of 
a  man  of  the  world  ;  but  the  sentiment  is 
fundamentally  the  same.  It  may  be 
added,  too,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  John- 
son speaks  with  the  sincerity  of  a  man 
drawing  upon  his  own  experience.  He 
announces  himself  as  a  scholar  thrust 
out  upon  the  world  rather  by  necessity 
than  by  choice  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  papers  dwell  upon  the  various  suffer- 
ings of  the  literary  class.  Nobody  could 
speak  more  feelingly  of  those  sufferings, 
as  no  one  had  a  closer  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  But  allowing  to  John- 
son whatever  credit  is  due  to  the  man 
who  performs  one  more  variation  on  the 
old  theme,  Vanitas  vanitatum,  we  must 
in  candour  admit  that  the  Rambler  has 
the  one  unpardonable  fault :  it  is  un- 
readable. 

What  an  amazing  turn  he  has  for  com- 
monplace !  That  life  is  short,  that  mar- 
riages from  mercenary  motives  produce 
unhappiness,  that  different  men  are  vir- 
tuous in  different  degrees,  that  advice  is 
generally  ineffectual,  that  adversity  has 
its  uses,  that  fame  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
detraction; — these  and  a  host  of  other 
such  maxims  are  of  the  kind  upon  which 
no  genius  and  no  depth  of  feeling  can 
confer  a  momentary  interest.  Here  and 
there  indeed  the  pompous  utterance  in- 
vests them  with  an  unlucky  air  of-  absurd- 
ity. "  Let  no  man  from  this  time,"  is  the 
comment  in  one  of  his  stories,  "suffer 
his  felicity  to  depend  on  the  death  of  his 
aunt."  Every  actor,  of  course,  uses  the 
same  dialect.  A  gay  young  gentleman 
tells  us  that  he  used  to  amuse  his  com- 
panions  by  giving  them  notice   of    his 


friends'  oddities.  "  Every  man,"  he  says, 
"  has  some  habitual  contortion  of  body, 
or  established  mode  of  expression,  which 
never  fails  to  excite  mirth  if  it  be  pointed 
out  to  notice.  By  premonition  of  these 
particularities,  I  secured  our  pleasantry." 
The  feminine  characters,  Flirtillas,  and 
Cleoras,  and  Euphelias,  and  Penthesileas, 
are,  if  possible,  still  more  grotesque. 
Macaulay  remarks  that  he  wears  the  pet- 
ticoat with  as  ill  a  grace  as  Falstaff  him- 
self. The  reader,  he  thinks,  will  cry  out 
with  Sir  Hugh,  '•  I  like  not  when  a  'oman 
has  a  great  peard  !  I  spy  a  great  peard 
under  her  muffler."  Oddly  enough  John- 
son gives  the  very  same  quotation  ;  and 
goes  on  to  warn  his  supposed  correspond- 
ents that  Phyllis  must  send  no  more  let- 
ters from  the  Horse  Guards  ;  and  that 
Belinda  must  "resign  her  pretensions  to 
female  elegance  till  she  has  lived  three 
weeks  without  hearing  the  politics  of 
Button's  Coffee  House."  The  Doctor  was 
probably  sensible  enough  of  his  own  de- 
fects. And  yet  there  is  still  a  more  wea- 
risome set  of  articles.  In  accordance 
with  the  precedent  set  by  Addison,  John- 
son indulges  in  the  dreariest  of  allegories. 
Criticism,  we  are  told,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Labour  and  Truth,  but  at 
last  resigned  in  favour  of  Time,  and 
left  Prejudice  and  False  Taste  to 
reign  in  company  with  Fraud  and  Mis- 
chief. Then  we  have  the  genealogy  of 
Wit  and  Learning,  and  of  Satire,  the  son 
of  Wit  and  Malice,  and  an  account  of 
their  various  quarrels,  and  the  decision 
of  Jupiter.  Neither  are  the  histories  of 
such  semi-allegorical  personages  as  Alma- 
moulin,  the  son  of  Nouradin,  or  of 
Anningait  and  Ayut,  the  Greenland  lovers, 
much  more  refreshing  to  modern  readers. 
That  Johnson  possessed  humour  of  no 
mean  order,  we  know  from  Boswell ;  but 
no  critic  could  have  divined  his  power 
jfrom  the  clumsy  gambols  in  which  he  oc- 
!  casionally  recreates  himself.  Perhaps 
I  his  happiest  effort  is  a  dissertation  upon 
I  the  advantage  of  living  in  garrets;  but 
j  the  humour  struggles  and  gasps  dread- 
fully under  the  weight  of  words.  There 
'are,  he  says,  "some  who  would  continue 
;  blockheads,  even  on  the  summit  of  the 
I  Andes  or  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  But  let 
■  not  any  man  be  considered  as  unimprova- 
'  ble  till  this  potent  remedy  has  been  tried  ; 
'  for  perhaps  he  was  found  to  be  great  only 
in  a  garret,  as  the  joiner  of  Antasus  was 
rational  in  no  other  place  but  his  own 
!  shop." 

i      How  could  a  man  of  real  power  write 
such  unendurable^  stuff  1    Or  how,  indeed, 
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could  any  man  come  to  embody  his 
thoughts  in  the  style  of  which  one  other 
sentence  will  be  a  sufficient  example  ? 
As  it  is  afterwards  nearly  repeated,  it 
may  be  supposed  to  have  struck  his 
fancy.  The  remarks  of  the  philosophers 
who  denounce  temerity  are,  he  says,  "  too 
just  to  be  disputed  and  too  salutary  to  be 
rejected  ;  but  there  is  likewise  some  dan- 
ger lest  timorous  prudence  should  be  in- 
culcated till  courage  and  enterprise  are 
wholly  repressed  and  the  mind  congested 
in  perpetual  inJictivity  by  the  fatal  influ- 
ence of  frigorifick  wisdom."  Is  there  not 
some  danger,  we  ask,  that  the  mind  will 
be  benumbed  into  perpetual  torpidity  by 
the  influence  of  this  soporific  sapience  .'' 
It  is  still  true,  however,  that  this  Johnson- 
ese, so  often  burlesqued  and  ridiculed, 
was,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  genuine 
product.  Macaulay  says  that  it  is  more 
offensive  than  the  mannerism  of  Milton 
or  Burke,  because  it  is  a  mannerism 
adopted  on  principle  and  sustained  by 
constant  effort.  Facts  do  not  confirm 
the  theory.  Milton's  prose  style  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  a  conscious  effort  to 
run  English  into  classical  moulds. 
Burke's  mannerism  does  not  appear  in 
his  early  writings,  and  we  can  trace  its 
development  from  "ihe  imitation  of  Bo- 
lingbroke  to  the  last  declamation  against 
the  Revolution.  But  Johnson  seems  to 
have  written  Johnsonese  from  his  cradle. 
In  his  first  original  composition,  the  pref- 
ace to  Father  Lobo's  Abyssinia^  the 
style  is  as  distinctive  as  in  the  Rambler. 
The  Parliamentary  reports  in  the  Gentle- 
mafi's  Magazine  make  Pitt  and  Fox  *  ex- 
press sentiments  which  are  probably 
their  own  in  language  which  is  as  unmis- 
takably Johnson's.  It  is  clear  that  his 
style,  good  or  bad,  was  the  same  from  his 
earliest  efforts.  It  is  only  in  his  last 
book,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  that  the 
mannerism,  though  equally  marked,  is  so 
far  subdued  as  to  be  tolerable.  What  he 
himself  called  his  habit  of  using  "too  big 
words  and  too  many  of  them  "  was  no  af- 
fectation, but  as  much  the  result  of  his 
special  idiosyncrasy  as  his  queer  grunt- 
ings  and  tvvitchings.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
indeed  maintained,  and  we  may  believe 
so  attentive  an  observer,  that  his  strange 
physical  contortions  were  the  result  of 
bad  habit,  not  of  actual  disease.  John- 
son, he  said,  could  sit  as  still  as  other 
people  when  his  attention  was  called  to 
it.     And  possibly,   if    he  had   tried,   he 

*  See,  for  example,  the  great  debate  on  February 
13th,  1741. 


might  have  avoided  the  fault  of  making 
"little  fishes  talk  like  whales."  But  how 
did  the-bad  habits  arise?  According  to 
Boswell,  Johnson  professed  to  have 
"  formed  his  style  "  partly  upon  Sir  W. 
Temple  and  on  "  Chambers's  Proposal 
for  his  Dictionary."  The  statement  was 
obviously  misinterpreted  :  but  there  is  a 
glimmering  of  truth  in  the  theory  that  the 
"style  was  formed" — so  far  as  those 
words  have  any  meaning  —  on  the  "giants 
of  the  seventeenth  century,"  and  espe- 
cially upon  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  John- 
son's taste,  in  fact,  had  led  him  to  the 
study  of  writers  in  many  ways  congenial 
to  him.  His  favourite  book,  as  we  know, 
was  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
The  pedantry  did  not  repel  him  ;  the 
weighty  thought  rightly  attracted  him  ; 
and  the  more  complex  structure  of  sen- 
tence was  perhaps  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
an  ear  saturated  with  the  Gallicized  neat- 
ness of  Addison  and  Pope.  Unluckily, 
the  secret  of  the  old  majestic  cadence 
was  hopelessly  lost.  Johnson,  though 
spiritually  akin  to  th'e  giants,  was  the 
firmest  ally  and  subject  of  the  diver-fish 
dynasty  which  supplanted  them.  The 
very  faculty  of  hearing  seems  to  change 
in  obedience  to  som*?  mysterious  law  at 
different  stages  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment ;  and  that  which  to  one  generation 
is  delicious  music  is  to  another  a  mere 
droning  of  bagpipes  or  the  grinding  of 
monotonous  barrel-organs. 

Assuming  that  a  man  can  find  perfect 
satisfaction  in  the  versification  of  the 
Essay  on  Man,  we  can  understand  his 
saying  of  Lycidas,  that  "  the  diction  is 
harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the 
numbers  unpleasing."  In  one  of  the 
Ramblers  we  are  informed  that  the  ac- 
cent in  blank  verse  ought  properly  to 
rest  upon  every  second  syllable  through- 
out the  whole  line.  A  little  variety  must, 
he  admits,  be  allowed  to  avoid  satiety  ; 
but  all  lines  which  do  not  go  in  the 
steady  jogtrot  of  alternate  beats,  as  regu- 
larly as  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine, 
are  more  or  less  defective.  This  simple- 
minded  system  naturally  makes  wild 
work  with  the  poetry  of  the  "  mighty- 
mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies."  Mil- 
ton's harsh  cadences  are  indeed  excused 
on  the  odd  ground,  that  he  who  was 
"vindicating  the  ways  of  God  to  man" 
might  have  been  condemned  for  "lavish- 
ing much  of  his  attention  upon  syllables 
and  sounds."  Moreover,  the  poor  man 
did  his  best  by  introducing  sounding 
proper  names,  even  when  they  "  added 
little  music  to  his  poem."     An  example 
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of  this  feeble,  though  well-meant  expe- 
dient, being  the  passage  about  the  moon, 
which  — 

the  Tuscan  artist  views, 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fiesole 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands,  &c 

This  profanity  passed  at  the  time  for  or- 
thodoxy. But  the  misfortune  was,  that 
Johnson,  unhesitatingly  subscribing  to 
the  rules  of  Queen  Anne's  critics,  is  al- 
ways instinctively  feeling  after  the 
grander  effects  of  the  old  school.  Na- 
ture prompts  him  to  the  stateliness  of 
Milton,  whilst  Art  orders  him  to  deal  out 
long  and  short  syllables  alternately,  and 
to  make  them  up  in  parcels  of  ten,  and 
then  tie  these  parcels  together  in  pairs 
by  the  help  of  a  rhyme.  The  natu- 
ral utterance  of  a  man  of  strong  percep- 
tions, but  of  unwieldy  intellect,  of  a  mel- 
ancholy temperament,  and  capable  of 
very  deep,  but  not  vivacious  emotions, 
would  be  in  stately  and  elaborate  phrases. 
This  style  was  not  more  distinctly  a 
work  of  art  than  the  style  of  Browne  or 
Milton,  but  unluckily,  it  was  a  work  of 
bad  art.  He  had  the  misfortune,  not  so 
rare  as  it  may  sound,  to  be  born  in  the 
wrong  century  ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  giant 
in  fetters  ;  the  amplitude  of  stride  is 
still  there,  but  it  is  checked  into  mechan- 
ical regularity.  A  similar  phenomenon 
is  observable  in  other  writers  of  the  time. 
The  blank  verse  of  Young,  for  example, 
is  generally  set  to  Pope's  tune  with  the 
omission  of  the  rhymes  ;  whilst  Thom- 
son, revolting  more  or  less  consciously 
against  the  canons  of  his  time,  too  often 
falls  into  more  pompous  mouthing. 
Shaftesbury,  in  the  previous  generation, 
trying  to  write  poetical  prose,  becomes 
as  pedantic  as  Johnson,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent style  ;  and  Gibbon's  mannerism 
is  a  familiar  example  of  a  similar  es- 
cape from  a  monotonous  simplicity  into 
awkward  complexity.  Such  writers  are 
like  men  who  have  been  chilled  by  what 
Johnson  would  call  the  "  frigorifick  "  in- 
fluence of  the  classicism  of  their  fathers, 
and  whose  numbed  limbs  move  stiffly 
and  awkwardly  in  a  first  attempt  to  re- 
gain the  old  liberty.  The  form,  too,  of 
the  Rambler  is  unfortunate.  Johnson 
has  always  Addison  before  his  eyes  ;  to 
whom  it  was  formerly  the  fashion  to  com- 
pare him  for  the  same  excellent  reason 
which  has  recently  suggested  compari- 
sons between  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
namely,  that  their  works  were  published 
in  the  same  external  shape.  Unluckily, 
Johnson  gave  too  much  excuse  for  the 


comparison  by  really  imitating  Addison. 
He  has  to  make  allegories,  and  to  give 
lively  sketches  of  feminine  peculiarities, 
and  to  ridicule  social  foibles  of  which  he 
was,  at  most,  a  distant  observer.  The 
inevitable  consequence  is,  that  though 
here  and  there  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
genuine  man,  we  are,  generally,  too  much 
provoked  by  the  awkwardness  of  his  cos- 
tume to  be  capable  of  enjoying  or  even 
reading  him. 

In  some  of  his  writings,  however,  John- 
son manages,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  throw 
off  these  impediments.  In  his  deep  ca- 
pacity for  sympathy  and  reverence,  we 
recognize  some  of  the  elements  that  go 
to  the  making  of  a  poet.  He  is  always  a 
man  of  intuitions  rather  than  of  discur- 
sive intellect;  often  keen  of  vision, 
though  wanting  in  analytical  power.  For 
poetry,  indeed,  as  it  is  often  understood 
now,  or  even  as  it  was  understood  by 
Pope,  he  had  little  enough  qualification. 
He  had  not  the  intellectual  vivacity  im- 
plied in  the  marvellously  neat  workman- 
ship of  Pope,  and  still  less  the  delight  in 
all  natural  and  artistic  beauty  which  we 
generally  take  to  be  essential  to  poetic 
excellence.  His  contempt  for  Lycidas  is 
sufficiently  significant  upon  that  head. 
Still  more  characteristic  is  the  incapacity 
to  understand  Spenser,  which  comes  out 
incidentally  in  his  remarks  upon  some  of 
those  imitations,  which  even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  showed  that 
the  sensibility  to  the  purest  form  of 
poetry  was  not  quite  extinct  amongst  us. 
But  there  is  a  poetry,  though  we  some- 
times seem  to  forget  it,  which  is  the  nat- 
ural expression  of  deep  moral  sentiment, 
and  of  this  Johnson  has  written  enough 
to  reveal  very  genuine  power.  The 
touching  verses  upon  the  death  of  Levett 
are  almost  as  pathetic  as  Cowper  ;  and 
fragments  of  the  two  imitations  of  Juve- 
nal have  struck  deep  enough  to  be  not 
quite  forgotten.  We  still  quote  the  lines 
about  pointing  a  moral  and  adorning  a 
tale,  which  conclude  a  really  noble  pas- 
sage. We  are  too  often  reminded  of  his 
melancholy  musings  over  the 

Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise, 

and  a  few  of  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes^  in  which  he 
answers  the  question  whether  man  must 
of  necessity 

Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate, 

in  helplessness  and  ignorance,  may  have 
something  of  a  familiar  ring.  We  are  to 
give  thanks,  he  says, 
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For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 

For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 

For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 

Counts  death  kind  nature's  signal  for  retreat; 

These  goods  for  man,  the  laws  of  heaven  or- 
dain, 

These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power 
to  gain, 

With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind, 

And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  fTnd. 

Some  of  these  lines,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, are  noble  in  expression,  as  well  as 
lofty  and  tender  in  feeling.  Johnson,  like 
Wordsworth,  or  even  more  deeply  than 
Wordsworth,  had  felt  all  the  "  heavy  and 
the  weary  weight  of  all  this  unintelligible 
world  ;  "  and,  though  he  stumbles  a  little 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  his  versification, 
he  bears  himself  nobly,  and  manages  to 
put  his  heart  into  his  poetry,  Coleridge's 
paraphrase  of  the  well-known  lines,  "Let 
observation  with  extensive  observation, 
observe  mankind  from  China  to  Peru," 
would  prevent  us  from  saying  that  he  had 
shaken  off  his  verbiage.  He  has  not  the 
felicity  of  Goldsmith's  Traveller;  but  his 
ponderous  lines  show  genuine  vigour,  and 
can  be  excluded  from  poetry  only  by  the 
help  of  an  arbitrary  classification. 

The  fullest  expression,  however,  of 
Johnson's  feeling  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  Rasselas.  The  inevitable  com- 
parison with  Voltaire's  Cattdide,  which,  by 
an  odd  coincidence,  appeared  almost  sim- 
ultaneously, suggests  some  curious  reflec- 
tions. The  resemblance  between  the  moral 
of  the  two  books  is  so  strong  that,  as  John- 
son remarked,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
not  to  suppose  that  one  had  given  a  hint 
to  the  other  but  for  the  chronological  dif- 
ficulty. The  contrast,  indeed,  is  as 
marked  as  the  likeness.  Candide  is  not 
adapted  for  family  reading,  whereas  Ras- 
selas might  be  a  textbook  for  young  ladies 
studying  English  in  a  convent.  Candide, 
whatever  the  disgust  which  it  may  cause, 
not  only  to  the  orthodox  but  to  the  rever- 
ent mjnd,  is  a  marvel  of  clearness  and 
vivacity ;  whereas  to  read  Rasselas  is 
about  as  exhilarating  as  to  wade  knee- 
deep  through  a  sandy  desert.  Voltaire 
and  Johnson,  however,  the  great  sceptic 
and  the  last  of  the  true  old  Tories,  coin- 
cide pretty  well  in  their  view  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  remedy  which  they  suggest. 
The  world  is,  they' agree,  full  of  misery, 
and  the  optimism  which  would  deny  the 
reality  of  the  misery  is  childish.  //  faiit 
adtiver  iiotre  jardiii  is  the  last  word  of 
Candide,  and  Johnson's  teaching,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  "  Work,  and  don't   whine." 
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It  need  not  be  considered  here,  nor,  per- 
haps, is  it  quite  plain,  what  speculative 
conclusions  Voltaire  meant  to  draw  from 
his  teaching.  The  peculiarity  of  Johnson 
is  that  he  is  apparently  indifferent  to  any 
such  conclusion.  A  dogmatic  assertion 
that  the  world  is  on  the  whole  a  scene  of 
misery,  may  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  different  philosophies.  Johnson  as- 
serted the  opinion  resolutely,  both  in 
writing  and  in  conversation,  but  appar- 
ently never  troubled  himself  with  any  in- 
ferences but  such  as  have  a  directly  prac- 
tical tendency.  He  was  no  "  speculatist  " 
—  a  word  which  now  strikes  us  as  having 
an  American  twang,  but  which  was  famil- 
iar to  the  lexicographer.  His  only  excur- 
sion to  the  borders  of  such  regions  was  in 
the  very  forcible  review  of  Soane  Jenyns, 
who  had  made  a  jaunty  attempt  to  explain 
the  origin  of  evil  by  the  help  of  a  few  of 
Pope's  epigrams.  Johnson's  sledge-ham- 
mer smashes  his  flimsy  platitudes  to 
pieces  with  an  energy  too  good  for  such  a 
foe.  For  speculation,  properly  so  called, 
there  was  no  need.  The  review,  like 
Rasselas,  is  simply  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  popular  attempt  to  make 
things  pleasant  by  a  feeble  dilution  of  the 
most  watery  kind  of  popular  preaching. 
He  has  no  trouble  in  remarking  that  the 
evils  of  poverty  are  not  alleviated  by  call- 
ing it  "  want  of  riches,"  and  that  there  is 
a  poverty  which  involves  want  of  neces- 
saries. Such  consolation,  indeed,  came 
rather  awkwardly  from  the  elegant  coun- 
try gentleman  to  the  poor  scholar  who 
had  just  known  by  experience  what  it  was 
to  live  upon  fourpence-halfpenny  a  day. 
Johnson  resolutely  looks  facts  in  the  face, 
and  calls  ugly  things  by  their  right  names. 
Men,  he  tells  us  over  and  over  again,  are 
wretched,  and  there  is  no  use  in  denying 
it.  This  doctrine  appears  in  his  familiar 
talk,  and  even  in  the  papers  which  he 
meant  to  be  light  reading.  He  begins 
the  prologue  to  a  comedy  with  the  words  : 

Pressed  with  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind. 

In  the  Life  of  Savage  he  makes  the  com- 
mon remark  that  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
greatest  teachers  of  mankind  have  been 
miserable.  The  explanation  to  which  he 
inclines  is  that  they  have  not  been  more 
miserable  than  their  neighbours,  but  that 
their  misery  has  been  more  conspicuous. 
His  melancholy  view  of  life  may  have 
been  caused  simply  by  his  unfortunate 
constitution  ;  for  everybody  sees  in  the 
disease  of  his  own  liver  a  disorder  of 
the  universe  ;  but  it  was  also  intensified 
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by  the  natural  reaction  of  a  powerful 
nature  against  the  fluent  optimism  of 
the  time,  which  expressed  itself  in  Pope's 
aphorism,  Whatever  is,  is  right.  The 
strongest  men  of  the  time  revolted  against 
that  attempt  to  cure  a  deep-seated  disease 
by  a  few  fine  speeches.  The  form  taken 
by  Johnson's  revolt  is  characteristic.  His 
nature  was  too  tender  and  too  manly  to 
incline  to  Swift's  misanthropy.  Men 
might  be  wretched,  but  he  would  not 
therefore  revile  them  as  filthy  Yahoos. 
He  was  too  reverent  and  cared  too  little 
for  abstract  thought  to  share  the  scepti- 
cism of  Voltaire.  In  this  miserable  world 
the  one  worthy  object  of  ambition  is  to 
do  one's  duty,  and  the  one  consolation 
deserving  the  name  is  to  be  found  in 
religion.  That  Johnson's  religious  opin- 
ions sometimes  took  the  form  of  rather 
grotesque  superstition  may  be  true  ;  and 
it  is  easy  enough  to  ridicule  some  of  its 
manifestations.  He  took  the  creed  of  his 
day  without  much  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  its  dogmas  rested  ; 
but  a  writer  must  be  thoughtless  indeed 
who  was  more  inclined  to  laugh  at  his 
superficial  oddities,  than  to  admire  the 
reverent  spirit  and  the  brave  self-respect 
with  which  he  struggled  through  a  pain- 
ful life.  The  protest  of  Rasselas  against 
optimism  is  therefore  radically  different 
from  the  protest  of  Voltaire.  The 
Frenchman  is  aiming,  with  an  irritating 
flippancy,  though  not  without  quick  feel- 
ing, at  popular  theology  ;  the  Englishman 
desires  to  impress  upon  us  the  futility  of 
all  human  enjoyments,  with  a  view  to 
deepen  the  solemnity  of  our  habitual  tone 
of  thought.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
evil  is  dwelt  upon  more  forcibly  than  the 
remedy.  The  book  is  all  the  more  im- 
pressive. We  are  almost  appalled  by  the 
gloomy  streno;th  which  sees  so  forcibly 
the  misery  of  the  world  and  rejects  so 
unequivocally  all  the  palliatives  of  senti- 
ment and  philosophy.  The  melancholy 
is  intensified  by  the  ponderous  style, 
which  suggests  a  man  weary  of  a  heavy 
burden.  The  air  seems  to  be  filled  with 
what  Johnson  once  called  "  inspissated 
gloom."  Rasselas,  one  may  say,  has  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  a  great  book, 
though  it  is  ill  calculated  for  the  hasty 
readers  of  to-day.  Indeed,  the  defects 
are  serious  enough.  The  class  of  writing 
to  which  it  belongs  demands  a  certain 
dramatic  picturesqueness  to  point  the 
moral  effectively.  Not  only  the  long- 
winded  sentences,  but  the  slow  evolution 
of  thought  and  the  deliberation  with 
which    Tie    works    out  his    pictures   of 


misery,  make  the  general  effect  dull  be- 
side such  books  as  Caiidide  or  Gulliver's 
Travels.  A  touch  of  epigrammatic  exag- 
geration is  very  much  needed  ;  and  yet 
anybody  who  has  the  courage  to  read  it 
through  will  admit  that  Johnson  is  not  an 
unworthy  guide  into  those  gloomy  regions 
of  imagination,  which  we  all  visit  some- 
times, and  which  it  is  as  well  to  visit  in 
good  company. 

After  his  fashion,  Johnson  is  a  fair  rep- 
resentative of  Greatheart.  His  melan- 
choly is  distinguished  from  that  of  feebler 
men  by  the  strength  of  the  conviction  that 
"  it  will  do  no  good  to  whine."  We  know 
his  view  of  the  great  prophet  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary School.  "  Rousseau,"  he  said, 
to  Boswell's  astonishment,  "is  a  very 
bad  man.  I  would  sooner  sign  a  sen- 
tence for  his  transportation  than  that  of 
any  felon  who  has  gone  from  the  Old 
Bailey  these  many  years.  Yes,  I  should 
like  to  have  him  work  in  the  plantations." 
That  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  good  John- 
sonese prejudices  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  infer 
that  Johnson  was  an  ignorant  bigot,  who 
had  not  in  any  degree  taken  the  measure 
of  the  great  moving  forces  of  his  time. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  surer  than  that 
Johnson  cared  very  little  for  the  new  gos- 
pel of  the  rights  of  man.  His  truly 
British  contempt  for  all  such  fancies 
("for  anything  I  see,"  he  once  said,  "for- 
eigners are  fools  ")  is  one  of  his  strongest 
characteristics.  Now,  Rousseau  and  his 
like  took  a  view  of  the  world  as  it  was 
quite  as  melancholy  as  Johnson's.  They 
inferred  that  it  ought  to  be  turned  upside 
down,  assured  that  the  millennium  would 
begin  as  soon  as  a  few  revolutionary  dog- 
mas were  accepted.  All  their  remedies 
appeared  to  the  excellent  Doctor  as  so 
much  of  that  cant  of  which  it  was  a  man's 
first  duty  to  clear  his  mind.  The  evils  of 
life  were  far  too  deeply  seated  to  be 
caused  or  cured  by  kings  or  demagogues. 
One  of  the  most  popular  commonplaces 
of  the  day  was  the  mischief  of  luxury. 
That  we  were  all  on  the  high  road  to 
ruin  on  account  of  our  wealth,  our  cor- 
ruption, and  the  growth  of  the  national 
debt,  was  the  text  of  any  number  of  politi- 
cal agitators.  The  whole  of  this  talk  was, 
to  his  mind,  so  much  whining  and  cant. 
Luxury  did  no  harm,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  as  indeed  was  in  one  sense  ob- 
vious enough,  had  only  too  little  of  it. 
The  pet  "  state  of  nature  "  of  theorists 
was  a  silly  figment.  The  genuine  savage 
was  little  better  than  an  animal  ;  and  a 
savage  woman,  whose  contempt  for  civil- 
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ized  life  had  prompted  her  to  escape  to 
the  forest,  was  simpl  a  "  speaking  cat." 
The  natural  equality  of  mankind  was 
mere  moonshine.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true,  he  says,  that  no  two  people  can  be 
together  for  half  an  hour  without  one  ac- 
quiring an  evident  superiority  over  the 
other.  Subordination  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  human  happiness.  A  Whig 
stinks  in  his  nostrils  because  to  his  eye 
modern  Whiggism  is  "  a  negation  of  all 
principles."  As  he  said  of  Priestley's 
writings,  it  unsettles  everything  and  set- 
tles nothing.  "He  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a 
bottomless  Whig  as  they  all  are  now," 
was  his  description  apparently  of  Burke. 
Order,  in  fact,  is  a  vital  necessity  ;  what 
particular  form  it  may  take  matters  com- 
paratively little  ;  and  therefore  all  revolu- 
tionary dogmas  were  chimerical  as  an 
attack  upon  the  inevitable  conditions 
of  life  and  mischievous  so  far  as  produc- 
tive of  useless  discontent.  We  need  not 
ask  what  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood 
there  may  be  in  these  principles.  Of 
couse,  a  Radical,  or  even  a  respectable 
Whig,  like  Macaulay,  who  believed  in 
the  magical  efficacy  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution, might  shriek  or  laugh  at  such  doc- 
trine. Johnson's  political  pamphlets,  be- 
sides the  defects  natural  to  a  writer  who 
was  only  a  politician  by  accident,  advo- 
cate the  most  retrograde  doctrines.  No- 
body at  the  present  day  thinks  that  the 
Stamp  Act  was  an  admirable  or  justifi- 
able measure  ;  or  would  approve  of  tell- 
ing the  Americans  that  they  ought  to 
have  been  grateful  for  their  long  exemp- 
tion instead  of  indignant  at  the  imposi- 
tion. "We  do  not  put  a  calf  into  the 
plough  ;  we  wait  till  he  is  an  ox"  —  was 
not  a  judicious  taunt.  He  was  utterly 
wrong  ;  and,  if  everybody  who  is  utterly 
wrong  in  a  political  controversy  deserves 
unmixed  contempt,  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said  for  him.  We  might  indeed  ar- 
gue that  Johnson  was  in  some  ways  en- 
titled to  the  sympathy  of  enlightened 
people.  His  hatred  of  the  Americans 
was  complicated  by  his  hatred  of  slave- 
owners. He  anticipated  Lincoln  in  pro- 
posing the  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
as  a  military  measure.  His  uniform 
hatred  for  the  slave  trade  scandalized 
poor  Boswell,  who  held  that  its  abolition 
would  be  equivalent  to  "shutting  the 
gates  of  mercy  on  mankind."  His  lan- 
guage about  the  blundering  tyranny  of 
the  English  rule  in  Ireland  would  satisfy 
Mr.  Froude,  though'  he  would  hardly  have 
loved  a  Home  Ruler.  He  denounces  the 
frequency  of  capital  punishment  and  the 


harshness  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and 
he  invokes  a  compassionate  treatment  of 
the  outcasts  of  our  streets  as  warmly  as 
the  more  sentimental  Goldsmith.  His 
conservatism  may  be  at  times  obtuse, 
but  it  is  never  of  the  cynical  variety.  He 
hates  cruelty  and  injustice  as  righteously 
as  he  hates  anarchy.  Indeed,  Johnson's 
contempt  for  mouthing  agitators  of  the 
Wilkes  and  Junius  variety  is  one  which 
may  be  shared  by  most  thinkers  who 
would  not  accept  his  principles.  There 
is  a  vigorous  passage  in  the  False  Alarm 
which  is  scarcely  unjust  to  the  patriots 
of  the  day.  He  describes  the  mode  in 
which  petitions  are  generally  got  up.  They 
are  sent  from  town  to  town,  and  the 
people  flock  to  see  what  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  king.  "One  man  signs  because  he 
hates  the  Papists  ;  another  because  he 
has  vowed  destruction  to  the  turnpikes  ; 
one  because  it  will  vex  the  parson  ;  an- 
other because  he  owes  his  landlord  noth- 
ing ;  one  because  he  is  rich  ;  another  be- 
cause he  is  poor ;  one  to  show  that  he  is 
not  afraid,  and  another  to  show  that  he 
can  write."  The  people,  he  thinks,  are 
as  well  off  as  they  are  likely  to  be  under 
any  form  of  government  ;  and  grievances 
about  general  warrants  or  the  rights  of 
juries  in  libel  cases  are  not  really  felt  so 
long  as  they  have  enough  to  eat  and 
drink  and  wear.  The  error,  we  may  prob- 
bably  say,  was  less  in  the  contempt  for  a 
very  shallow  agitation  than  in  the  want 
of  perception  that  deeper  causes  of  dis- 
content were  accumulating  in  the  back- 
ground. Wilkes  in  himself  was  a  worth- 
less demagogue ;  but  Wilkes  was  the 
straw  carried  by  the  rising  tide  of  revo- 
lutionary sentiment,  to  which  Johnson 
was  entirely  blind.  Yet  whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  political  philosophy,  the  value 
of  these  solid  sturdy  prejudices  is  unde- 
niable. To  the  fact  that  Johnson  was 
the  typical  representative  of  a  large  class 
of  Englishmen  we  owe  it  that  the  Society 
of  Rights  did  not  develope  into  a  Jacobin 
Club.  The  fine  phrases  on  which  French- 
men became  intoxicated  never  turned  the 
heads  of  men  impervious  to  abstract 
theories  and  incapable  of  dropping  sub- 
stances for  shadows.  There  are  evils  in 
each  temperament  ;  but  it  is  as  well  that 
some  men  should  carry  into  politics  that 
rooted  contempt  for  whining  which  lay  so 
deep  in  Johnson's  nature.  He  scorned 
the  sickliness  of  the  Rousseau  school  as, 
in  spite  of  his  constitutional  melancholy, 
he  scorned  valetudinarianism  whether  of 
the  bodily  or  the  spiritual  order.  He  saw 
evil  enough   in  the  world  to  be   heartily, 
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at  times  too  roughly,  impatient  of  all  fine 
ladies  who  made  a  luxury  of  grief  or  of 
demagogues  who  shrieked  about  theoret- 
ical grievances  which  did  not  sensibly 
affect  the  happiness  of  one  man  in  a 
thousand.  The.  lady  would  not  have 
time  to  nurse  her  sorrows  if  she  had 
been  a  washerwoman  ;  the  grievances 
with  which  the  demagogues  yelled  them- 
selves hoarse  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished amidst  the  sorrows  of  the  vast 
majority  condemned  to  keep  starvation 
at  bay  by  unceasing  labour.  His  incapa- 
city for  speculation  makes  his  pamphlets 
worthless  beside  Burke's  philosophical 
discourses  ;  but  the  treatment,  if  wrong 
and  defective  on  the  theoretical  side,  is 
never  contemptible.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
he  judges  by  his  intuitive  aversions.  He 
rejects  too  hastily  whatever  seems  insipid 
or  ill-flavoured  to  his  spiritual  appetite. 
Like  all  the  shrewd  and  sensible  part  of 
mankind,  he  condemns  as  mere  moon- 
shine what  may  be  really  the  first  faint 
dawn  of  a  new  daylight.  But  then  his 
intuitions  are  noble,  and  his  fundamental 
belief  is  the  vital  importance  of  order,  of 
religion,  and  of  morality,  coupled  with  a 
profound  conviction,  surely  not  errone- 
ous, that  the  chief  sources  of  human  suf- 
fering lie  far  deeper  than  any  of  the  rem- 
edies proposed  by  constitutipn-mongers 
and  fluent  theorists.  The  literary  ver- 
sion of  these  prejudices,  or  principles,  is 
given  most  explicitly  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets — the  book  which  is  now  the  most 
readable  of  Johnson's  performances,  and 
which  most  frequently  recalls  his  con- 
versational style.  Indeed,  it  is  an  admir- 
able book  in  its  way,  and  but  for  one  or 
two  defects  might  enjoy  a  much  more  de- 
cided vitality.  It  is  full  of  shrewd  sense 
and  righteous  as  well  as  keen  estimates 
of  men  and  things.  The  Life  of  Savage^ 
written  in  earlier  times,  is  the  best  exist- 
ing portrait  of  that  large  class  of  authors 
who,  in  Johnson's  phrase,  "hung  loose 
upon  society  "  in  the  days  of  the  Georges. 
The  lives  of  Pope,  Dryden,  and  others 
have  scarcely  been  superseded,  though 
much  fuller  information  has  since  come 
to  light ;  and  they  are  all  well  worth 
reading.  But  the  criticism,  like  the 
politics,  is  wofully  out  of  date.  Johnson's 
division  between  the  shams  and  the  real- 
ities deserves  all  respect  in  both  cases, 
but  in  both  cases  he  puts  many  things  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  dividing  line.  His 
hearty  contempt  for  sham  pastorals  and 
sham  love-poetry  will  be  probably  shared 
by  modern  readers.  "  Who  will  hear  of 
sheep  and  goats  and  myrtle  bowers  and 


purling  rivulets  through  five  acts  ?  Such 
scenes  please  barbarians  in  the  dawn  of 
literature,  and  children  in  the  dawn  of 
life  ;  but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away  as  men  grow  wise  and  nations  grow 
learned."  But  elsewhere  he  blunders 
into  terrible  misapprehensions.  Where 
he  errs  by  simply  repeating  the  accepted 
rules  of  the  Pope  school,  he  for  once  talks 
mere  second-hand  nonsense.  But  his 
independent  judgments  are  interesting 
even  when  erroneous.  His  unlucky  as- 
sault upon  Lycidas,  already  noticed,  is 
generally  dismissed  with  a  pitying  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  "  Amons:  the  flocks 
and  copses  and  flowers  appear  the  hea- 
then deities  ;  Jove  and  Phoebus,  Neptune 
and  ^olus,  with  along  train  of  mythologi- 
cal imagery,  such  as  a  college  easily  sup- 
plies. Nothing  can  less  display  knowl- 
edge, or  less  exercise  invention,  than' to 
tell  how  a  shepherd  has  lost  his  compan- 
ion, and  must  now  feed  his  flocks  alone  ; 
how  one  god  asks  another  god  what  has 
become  of  Lycidas,  and  how  neither  god 
can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves  can  excite 
no  sympathy,  he  who  thus  praises  will 
confer  no  honour." 

Of  course  every  tyro  in  criticism  has 
his  answer  ready  ;  he  can  discourse  about 
the  aesthetic  tendencies  of  the  Renais- 
sance period,  and  explain  the  necessity  of 
placing  oneself  at  a  writer's  point  of  view, 
and  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
He  will  add,  perhaps,  that  Lycidas  is  a  test 
of  poetical  feeling,  and  that  he  who  does 
not  appreciate  its  exquisite  melody  has 
no  music  in  his  soul.  The  same  writer 
who  will  tell  us  all  this,  and  doubtless 
with  perfect  truth,  would  probably  have 
adopted  Pope  or  Johnson's  theory  with 
equal  confidence  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
last  century.  Lycidas  repelled  Johnson 
by  incongruities,  which  from  his  point  of 
view  were  certainly  offensive.  Most 
modern  readers,  I  will  venture  to  suggest, 
feel  the  same  annoyances,  though  they 
have  not  the  courage  to  avow  them  freelv. 
If  poetry  is  to  be  judged  exclusively  by 
the  simplicity  and  force  with  which  it 
expresses  sincere  emotion,  Z^a'^^i"  would 
hardly  convince  us  of  Milton's  profound 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  King,  and  must 
be  condemned  accordingly.  To  the 
purely  pictorial  or  musical  effects  of  a 
poem  Johnson  was  nearly  blind  ;  but  that 
need  not  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  love  for  the  poetry  which 
came  within  the  range  of  his  own  sympa- 
thies. Every  critic  is"  in  effect  criticising 
himself  as  well  as  his  author  ;  and  I  con- 
fess that  to  my  mind  an  obviously  sincere 
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record  of  impressions,  however  onesided 
they  may  be,  is  infinitely  refreshing,  as 
revealing  at  least  the  honesty  of  the 
writer.  The  ordinary  run  of  criticism 
generally  implies  nothing  but  the  extreme 
desire  of  the  author  to  show  that  he  is 
open  to  the  very  last  new  literary  fashion. 
I  should  welcome  a  good  assault  upon 
Shakespeare  which  was  not  prompted  by 
a  love  of  singularity ;  and  there  are  half- 
a-dozen  popular  idols  —  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  name  them  —  upon  whom  I 
could  witness  a  genuine  attack  with  en- 
tire equanimity,  not  to  say  some  compla- 
cency. If  Johnson's  blunder  in  this  case 
implied  sheer  stupidity,  one  can  only  say 
that  honest  stupidity  is  a  much  better 
thing  than  clever  insincerity  or  fluent 
repetition  of  second-hand  dogmas.  But 
in  fact  this  dislike  of  Lycidas^  and  a  good 
many  instances  of  critical  incapacity 
might  be  added,  is  merely  a  misapplica- 
tion of  a  very  sound  principle.  The 
hatred  of  cant  and  humbug  and  affecta- 
tion of  all  vanity  is  a  most  salutary  ingre- 
dient even  in  poetical  criticism.  John- 
son, with  his  natural  ignorance  of  that 
historical  metlxod,  the  exaltation  of  which 
threatens  to  become  a  part  of  our  con- 
temporary cant,  made  the  pardonable 
blunder  of  supposing  that  what  would 
have  been  gross  affectation  in  Gray  must 
have  been  affectation  in  Milton.  His  ear 
had  been  too  much  corrupted  by  the  con- 
temporary school  to  enable  him  to  recog- 
nize beauties  which  would  even  have 
shone  through  some  conscious  affecta- 
tion. He  had  the  rare  courage  —  for, 
even  then,  Milton  was  one  of  the  tabooed 
poets  —  to  say  what  he  thought  as  forci- 
bly as  he  could  say  it ;  and  he  has  suf- 
fered the  natural  punishment  of.  plain 
speaking.  It  must,  of  course,  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  book  embodying  such  prin- 
ciples is  doomed  to  become  more  or  less 
obsolete,  like  his  political  pamphlets. 
And  yet,  as  significant  of  the  writer's  own 
character,  as  containing  many  passages 
of  sound  judgment,expressed  in  forcible 
language,  it  is  still,  though  not  a  great 
book,  really  impressive  within  the  limits 
of  its  capacity. 

After  this  imperfect  survey  of  John- 
son's writings,  it  only  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed that  all  the  most  prominent  pecu- 
liarities are  the  very  same  which  give 
interest  to  his  spoken  utterances.  The 
doctrine  is  the  same,  though  the  preach- 
er's manner  has  changed.  His  melan- 
choly is  not  so  heavy-eyed  and  depress- 
ing in  his  talk,  for  we  catch  him  at  i 
moments  of  excitement ;  but  it  is  there, 


and  sometimes  burst  i  out  emphatically 
and  unexpectedly.  The  prospect  of  death 
often  clouds  his  mind,  and  he  bursts  into 
tears  when  he  thinks  of  his  past  suffer- 
ings. His  sacred  love  of  truth  and  un- 
compromising hatred  of  cant  in  all  its 
innumerable  transmutations,  prqmpts  half 
his  most  characteristic  sayings.  His 
queer  prejudices  take  a  humorous  form 
and  give  a  delightful  zest  to  his  conver- 
sation. His  contempt  for  abstract  specu- 
lation comes  out  when  he  vanquishes 
Berkeley,  not  with  a  grin,  but  by  "strik- 
ing his  foot  with  mighty  force  against  a 
large  stone."  His  arguments,  indeed, 
never  seem  to  have  owed  much  to  what 
is  generally  meant  by  logic.  He  scarcely 
waits  till  his  pistol  misses  fire  to  knock 
you  down  with  the  butt-end.  The  merit 
of  his  best  sayings  is  not  that  they  com- 
press an  argument  into  a  phrase,  but  that 
they  are  vivid  expressions  of  an  intuitive 
judgment.  In  ot!^er  words,  they  are  al- 
ways humorous  i  ither  than  witty.  He 
holds  his  own  belief  with  so  vigorous  a 
grasp  that  all  argumentative  devices  for 
loosening  it  seem  to  be  thrown  away. 
As  Boswell  says,  he  is  through  your  body 
in  an  instant  without  any  preliminary 
parade  ;  he  gives  a  deadly  lunge,  but 
cares  little  for  skill  of  fence.  "  We  know 
we  are  free  and  there's  an  end  of  it "  is 
his  characteristic  summary  of  a  perplexed 
bit  of  metaphysics  ;  and  he  would  evi- 
dently have  no  patience  to  wander 
through  the  labyrinths  in  which  men  like 
Jonathan  Edwards  delighted  to  perplex 
themselves.  We  should  have  been  glad 
to  see  a  fuller  report  of  one  of  those  con- 
versations in  which  Burke  "  wound  into 
a  subject  like  a  serpent,"  and  contrast 
his  method  with  Johnson's  downright  ' 
hitting.  Boswell  had  not  the  power,  even 
if  he  had  the  will,  to  give  an  adequate 
account  of  such  a  "  wit  combat." 

That  such  a  mind  should  express  itself 
most  forcibly  in  speech  is  intelligible 
enough.  Conversation  was  to  him  not 
merely  a  contest,  but  a  means  of  escape 
from  himself.  "  I  may  be  cracking  my 
joke,"  he  said  to  Boswell,  "  and  cursing 
the  sun  :  Sun,  how  I  hate  thy  beams  !  " 
The  phrase  sounds  exaggerated,  but  it 
was  apparently  his  settled  conviction  that 
the  only  remedy  for  melancholy,  except 
indeed  the  religious  remedy,  was  in  hard 
work  or  in  the  rapture  of  conversational 
strife.  His  little  circle  of  friends  called 
forth  his  humour  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons excited  Chatham's  eloquence  ;  and 
both  of  them  were  inclined  to  mouth  too 
much   when   deprived   of   the    necessary 
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stimulus'.  Chathan/s  set  speeches  were 
as  pompous  as  Johnson's  dehberate  writ- 
ing. They  resemble  the  chemical  bodies 
which  acquire  entirely  new  properties 
when  raised  beyond  a  certain  degree  of 
temperature.  Indeed,  we  frequently  meet 
touches  of  the  conversational  Johnson  in 
his  controversial  writing.  Taxation  no 
Tyranny  is  at  moments  almost  as  pithy 
as  Swift,  though  the  style  is  never  so 
simple.  The  celebrated  Letter  to  Ches- 
terfield, and  the  letter  in  which  he  tells 
MacPherson  that  he  will  not  be  "de- 
terred from  detecting  what  he  thinks  a 
cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian,"  are  as 
good  specimens  of  the  smashing  repartee 
as  anything  in  Boswell's  reports.  Nor, 
indeed,  does  his  pomposity  sink  to  mere 
verbiage  so  often  as  might  be  supposed. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  translate  his 
ponderous  phrases  into  simple  words 
without  losing  some  of  their  meaning. 
The  structure  of  the  ■  entences  is  com- 
pact, though  they  are  t  o  elaborately  bal- 
anced and  stuffed  with  superfluous  antith- 
eses. The  language  might  be  simpler, 
but  it  is  not  a  mere  sham  aggregation  of 
words.  His  written  style,  however  faulty 
in  other  respects,  is  neither  slipshod  nor 
ambiguous,  and  passes  into  his  conversa- 
tional style  by  imperceptible  degrees. 
The  radical  identity  is  intelligible,  though 
the  superficial  context  is  certainly  curi- 
ous. We  may  perhaps  say  that  his  cen- 
tury, unfavourable  to  him  as  a  writer, 
gave  just  what  he  required  for  talking. 
If,  as  is  sometimes  said,  the  art  of  con- 
versation is  disappearing,  it  is  because 
society  has  become  too  large  and  diffuse. 
The  good  talker,  as,  indeed,  the  good 
artist  of  every  kind,  depends  upon  the 
tacit  co-operation  of  the  social  medium. 
The  chorus,  as,  indeed,  Johnson  has 
shown  very  well  in  one  of  the  Ramblers^  is 
quite  as  essential  as  the  main  performer. 
Nobody  talks  well  in  London,  because 
everybody  has  constantly  to  meet  a 
fresh  set  of  interlocutors,  and  is  as  much 
put  out  as  a  musician  who  has  to  be  al- 
ways learning  a  new  instrument.  A  lit- 
erary dictator  has  ceased  to  be  a  possi- 
bility, so  far  as  direct  personal  influence 
is  concerned.  In  the  club  Johnson  knew 
how  every  blow  would  tell,  and  in  the 
rapid  thrust  and  parry  dropped  the  heavy 
style  which  muffled  his  utterances  in 
print.  He  had  to  deal  with  concrete  il- 
lustrations, instead  of  expanding  into  plat- 
itudinous generalities.  The  obsolete 
theories  which  impair  the  value  of  his 
criticism  and  his  politics,  become  amus- 
ing in  the  form  of  pithy  sayings,  though 


they  weary  us  when  asserted  in  new  ex- 
positions. His  greatest  literary  effort, 
the  Dictionary^  has  of  necessity  become 
antiquated  in  use,  and,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
tellectual vigour  indicated,  can  hardly  be 
commended  for  popular  reading.  And 
thus  but  for  the  inimitable  Boswell,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Johnson  would 
probably  have  sunk  very  deeply  into 
oblivion.  A  few  good  sayings  would 
have  been  preserved  by  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
others,  or  have  been  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition, and  doubtless  assigned  in  process 
of  time  to  Sydney  Smith  and  other  con- 
versational celebrities.  A  few  couplets 
from  the  Vajiity  of  Hiufian  Wishes  would 
not  yet  have  been  submerged,  and  curi- 
ous readers  would  have  recognized  tlie 
power  of  Rasselas,  and  been  delighted 
with  some  shrewd  touches  in  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets.  But  with  all  desire  to  magnify 
critical  insight,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
that  man  would  have  shown  singular 
penetration,  and  been  regarded  as  an  ec- 
centric commentator,  who  had  divined 
the  humour  and  the  fervour  of  mind 
which  lay  hid  in  the  remains  of  the  huge 
lexicographer.  And  yet  when  we  have 
once  recognized  his  power,  we  can  see  it 
everywhere  indicated  in  his  writings, 
though  by  an  unfortunate  fatality  the 
style  or  the  substance  was  always  so 
deeply  affected  by  the  faults  of  the 
time,  that  the  product  is  never  thor- 
oughly sound.  His  tenacious  conser- 
vatism caused  him  to  cling  to  decaying 
materials  for  the  want  of  anything  better, 
and  he  has  suffered  the  natural  penalty. 
He  was  a  great  force  wasted,  so  far  as 
literature  was  concerned,  because  the 
fashionable  costume  of  the  day  hampered 
the  free  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  be- 
cause the  only  creeds  to  which  he  could 
attach  himself  were  in  the  phase  of  de- 
cline and  inanition.  A  century  earlier  or 
later  he  might  have  succeeded  in  express- 
ing himself  through  books  as  well  as 
through  his  talk  ;  but  it  is  not  given  to 
us  to  choose  the  time  of  our  birth,  and 
some  very  awkward  consequences  follow. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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PART  III. 

"  It  must  have  been  just  an  accidental 
meeting,"  said  the  curate.  "  They  must 
have  come  up  at  the  same  moment  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Pound.  People  are  always 
wanting  something  of  him." 
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*  No,"  said  Lydia,  "  that  wasn't  it,  I'm 
sure.  I  saw  them  ride  into  the  town  to- 
gether, without  doubt.  What  on  earth 
can  have  brought  them  into  company  .? " 

"  Oh,  some  odd  chance  or  other.  Is 
the  thing  worth  noticing  ?  " 

"  Not  if  Miss  Fulford  speaks  of  it  her- 
self. We  shall  see.  Perhaps  she  will 
explain  all  about  it.     It  is  odd,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Miss  Fulford,  as  we  have  seen,  did 
not  speak  of  the  matter  herself.  She 
was  annoyed  at  it  having  occurred,  and 
she  believed  that  nobody  had  noticed  it  ; 
so  she  was  glad  to  banish  it  from  her 
thoughts.  Mr.  Saunders,  on  the  con- 
trary, saw  in  this  incident  his  good  for- 
tune working  its  way  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  desires.  "  To  think  now,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "of  ray  actually  riding  alone 
with  her  for  three  or  four  miles,  and  at- 
tending of  her  to  the  little  inn  !  This 
is  getting  on  at  a  great  pace  :  she'll  get 
over  her  shyness  after  a  bit  ;  if  I  should 
have  the  luck  to  meet  her  once  or  twice 
more.  I'm  awake."  And  he  was  silly 
enough  to  talk  to  one  or  two  of  his  as- 
sociates about  having  ridden  with  Miss 
Fulford,  suppressing  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  ride  was  due,  so  as  to  make 
them  open  their  eyes  wide  and  say  to 
one  another  after  he  left  them,  "  My  eye  ! 
Ben's  a  gettin'  on,  isn't  he  ?  he'll  be  to 
court  next  ;  clever  chap,  Ben." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  sat,  one 
evening,  at  a  meeting  of  the  club,  apart 
on  a  sofa  with  the  curate,  neither  of  us 
caring  to  play  cards.  We  were  talking 
of  the  strange  coincidences  that  happen 
in  this  world,  and  then  it  was  that  Nor- 
cott  confided  to  me  that  curious  story  of 
Lieutenant  Hardinge's  dream.  I  thought 
it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  I 
had  ever  heard,  and  said  I  should  like  to 
make  a  note  of  the  particulars  to  keep  by 
me.  I  knew  the  Plymouth  Hotel  well, 
and  asked  whether  the  curate  could  give 
the  number  of  the  room,  which  he  said 
was  26,  Hardinge  having  once  or  twice 
named  the  number,  as  if  impressing  it  on 
his  own  memory,  and  saying,  '•  It's  the 
number  of  the  Cameronians  :  I  shall  rec- 
ollect it  by  that."  I  observed  that  these 
foreshadowings,  or  warnings,  or  what- 
ever they  were,  certainly  passed  our 
comprehension ;  when  Saunders,  who 
had  been  lounging  opposite  to  us,  ap- 
parently studying  a  sporting  paper, 
jumped  up  at  my  words,  and  came  across 
towards  us,  asking  if  we  were  talking 
about  visions  and  prophecies,  and  what 
they  were,  as  he  took  a  deep  interest  in 
such  matters.    Of  course  we  were  not  in- 


clined to  tell  him  of  the  story,  to  renew  his 
grief,  so  the  curate  put  him  off  by  saying 
that  we  had  been  discussing  a  certain 
dream  which  had  been  remarkably  and 
exactly  fulfilled.  "  Fulfilled,  eh  ?  "  an- 
swered he,  little  imagining  what  the  sub- 
ject of  the  dream  was.  "  You  know  in- 
stances, then,  of  dreams  having  been  ex- 
actly fulfilled  :  good.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
come  quite  true  sometimes.  I  could  tell, 
if  I  liked,  of  a  very  odd  dream  that  seems 
likely  to  come  to  pass,  only  they  say  you 
spoil  all  if  you  tell  it."  Of  course  I  know 
now  what  was  then  in  Mr.  Benjamin's 
mind. 

Admiral  Tautbrace  was  very  fond  of 
his  garden.  He  understood  gardening, 
and  worked  himself  at  it  a  part  of  most 
days  on  which  he  was  free  of  engage- 
ments. He  employed  as  his  assistant  a 
queer  old  fellow,  who  was  quite  a  char- 
acter in  the  neighbourhood, —  observant, 
shrewd,  droll  after  his  fashion,  and  quick 
at  repartee.  Uncle*  Jack  Varco  —  or 
old  Plummybag,  as  he  was  profanely 
called,  because  "  plum "  means  soft,  as 
an  air-cushion,  risen-bread,  <S:c.,  and 
Uncle  Jack  had  been  afflicted  with 
dropsy  soon  after  his  conversion — re- 
joiced in  the  reputation  of  having  been 
somewhat  of  a  reprobate  in  time  past; 
but  in  my  recollection  he  had  been  a 
saint  —  a  liberal  saint,  that  is,  for  he  still 
enjoyed  his  joke,  did  not  pull  long  faces, 
and  was  not  particularly  hard  on  his 
neighbours  save  in  the  way  of  sarcasm, 
to  which  he  had  always  been  addicted, 
even  in  his  carnal  days.  The  religious 
denominations  down  there  in  the  west 
might  say,  as  the  evil  spirits  did,  that 
their  name  is  legion,  for  they  are  many. 
Uncle  Jack's  persuasion  called  itself  ^r/- 
eui'/e,  after  one  O'Brien,  its  founder. 
Sailors  when  pn  shore,  I  have  observed, 
dislike  constrained  intercourse  with  infe- 
riors (of  which  they  have  more  than 
enough,  perhaps,  on  the  quarter-deck), 
and  take  to  these  privileged  oddities,  with 
whom  they  can  be  familiar  without  loss 
of  dignity.  The  two  were  very  busy  one 
day  among .  the  beds,  and  Uncle  Jack, 
having  made  mention  of  "  Thicky  there, 
Saunders's  boey,"  as  he  irreverently 
termed  our  friend  Benjamin,  said,  "  What 
do  'ee  think  I  heard  about  en,  then,  sir  ?  " 

"  Infernal  young  cub  !  how  should  I 
know  ?    Well,  what  did  you  hear.  Jack  ?  " 

*  I  have  met  many  countrymen  who  supposed  that  to 
call  elderly  people  Uncle  and  Aunt  wvls  an  American 
invention.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  south- 
western peninsula  of  this  island  must  know  very  weU 
from  whence  the  Americaus  derived  the  custom. 
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"  I  should  say  before  telling  of  it,  that 
it  didn't  come  from  no  reliable  witness, 
and  if  there  was  only  Tommy  Triggs's 
word  for  it,  I  shouldn't  ha'  believed  it." 

"  Who  the  Hades  (?)  is  Tommy  Triggs  ?  " 

"My  dear,  I'm  afeared  you've  a  named 
the  very  place  where  they  could  tell  'ee 
most  about  en.  He's  a  fine  carriter  that 
there  Tommy.  Whupped  he've  a  been, 
and  caged  and  ironed,  to  say  nothin'  of 
a  short  visit  to  Buttiney  Bay  along  of  a 
hoss  job.     There's  little  he  dothn't  knaw." 

"  Rascal !  and  there's  something  else 
about  him,  Jack,  that  I  know  without 
your  telling  me." 

"  What's  that,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Why,  I'll  answer  for  it,  that  with  all 
those  accomplishments,  the  fellow's  been 
a  Brienite  preacher." 

"  Can't  say,  my  dear,  whe'er  a  was  or 
not,  or  whe'er  a  had  any  religion  at  all. 
What  I  do  know  of  en  is  that  a  was 
once  the  Cap'n  of  a  man-o'-war  :  easier 
to  onderstand  that  than  his  bein'  of  a 
preacher." 

"  Easier  to  understand  that,  you  old 
villain  !     What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  My  dear,  I  knaws  nothin'  of  myself, 
how  should  I  ?  but  I've  heerd  say,  per- 
haps ontruly,  that  some  of  'em  wull  cuss 
and  swear,  and  call  names  like  troopers, 
and  be  guilty  of  much  profaneness  :  now 
that's  exacly  Tom  Triggs's  carriter." 

"  Hark  ye.  Uncle  Jack,  you'll  do  well 
to  keep  those  sentiments  for  the  shore  ; 
for  I'll  be  "  (something)  "  if  you  wouldn't 
get  your  old  back  well  scored  afloat  if 
you  talked  in  that  impudent  way." 

"  Likely  I  might.  I've  a  been  a-ship- 
board,  and  knaw  somethin'  of  the  doings." 

"  Convict  vessel  ?" 

"  No,  measter,  no.  What  I've  a  seed 
hev  been  in  a  very  humble  way.  I  never 
persoomed  to  make  out  that  us  had  a 
sailed  together  —  me  and  Tommy,  I 
means,  of  kewse." 

"  I  daresay,  bless  you.  But  now  about 
this  rascal,  this  Mr.  Triggs." 

"  Well,  this  rascal,  as  you  calls  en  — 
unfortinate  sinner,  as  I  calls  en  —  was  a 
drinkin'  last  Friday  arternoon  to  Hannah 
Sibley's,  dree  mile  out  upon  the  Slushton 
road,  and  he  saith  he  seed  Miss  Gar- 
trude,  you  know,  the  young  mistuss  " 
{wmking  and  pointing  his  Jitiger  over  his 
shoulder  towards  Colkatton) 

"  He  saw,  and  be  dashed  (?)  to  him  ! 
Well,  yes,  yes  ;  what  did  the  fellow  see  ?  " 

"  I  was  agwain  to  tell  'ee,  onny  you 
stopped  me.  The  fella  said  that  he  seed 
the  young  lady  (dear  sweet  maiden  her  is, 
tew,  I  vow  to  gewdness) " 


"Get  on,  old  man — go  ahead,  make 
sail,  will  you  ?  " 

"  I  wull,  if  you'll  leave  me  to,  except 
making  sails,  which  I  can't  do  ;  I  wish  I 
could.     St.  Paul,  you  knaw " 

"  Bless  St.  Paul  !  You're  doing  this 
on  purpose,  you  old  rascal!"  (Theji, 
calming  himself  with  a  great  effort)  — 
"  Now,  I  say,  Uncle  Jack,  let's  have  it  ; 
that's  a  good  man." 

"  My,  my  !  I  hope  you'll  be  forgove. 
Well,  a  said  he  seed  Miss  Gartrude  out 
there  a-ridin'  with  young  Benny  —  onny 
they  two." 

"  An  infernal  lying  villain  !  How 
could  you  think  of  repeating  such  an  in- 
famous story  ?  " 

"  Upon  Tommy's  word,  sartainly, 
'twasn't  worthy  to  be  tould  again  ;  but  I 
onderstand  the  young  sprig  hisself  hev  a 
been  sayin'  somethin'  of  the  same  soart." 

"  He  has,  has  he  ?  Then  he  stands  as 
good  a  chance  of  a  rope's-ending  as  any 
man  between  the  four  seas.  An  impu- 
dent  "  {a  few  choice  imprecatio?is,  the 

details  of  which  are  not  suited  to  these 
pages). 

Immediately  after  the  above  conversa- 
tion, the  flag-officer,  firing  minute  oaths, 
retired  into  the  house,  while  old  Plummy- 
bag  let  his  countenance  relax  into  a  grin 
that  might  have  belonged  to  a  hearty 
laugh,  but  was  not  attended  by  any  sound 
whatever. 

As  he  doffed  his  garden  dress,  and 
rigged  himself,  as  he  called  it,  for  town, 
it  occurred  to  Admiral  Tautbrace  that 
his  position  in  entering  into  judgment 
with  Mr.  Saunders  would  be  much 
strengthened  if  he  had  some  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  the  real  facts.  These 
could  be  ascertained  nowhere  so  well  as 
at  Colkatton  ;  and  he  was  glad  of  an  ex- 
cuse for  calling  there.  Thither,  accord- 
ingly, he  first  took  his  way  ;  and  there  he 
found  the  ladies  much  out  of  sorts,  the 
younger  one  especially  so,  who  had 
learned  from  Miss  Tarraway's  innuendos 
rather  than  her  words  that  she  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  adventure,  and  who 
had  been  made  aware  of  this  annoying 
fact  at  a  time  and  in  a  company  when 
and  where  it  was  impossible  to  reply  or 
explain.  Indeed  Gertrude  was  greatly 
mortified  and  very  angry.  There  was  no 
need  for  the  Admiral  to  beat  cautiously 
about,  for  the  ladies  were  only  too  glad 
to  unburden  themselves  of  their  grief, 
and  to  tell  him  the  whole  story  of  the  af- 
fair as  it  really  occurred.  He  had  heard 
of  Corder's  accident,  but  not  of  the  at- 
tendant circumstances  :    now  he  under- 
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stood  the  whole  matter,  and  would  take 
care  that  people  whose  opinion  was  worth 
anything  should  understand  it  too.  Not 
knowing  how  Lydia  had  come  by  her  im- 
perfect information,  he  thought  the  whole 
gossip  was  owing  to  Mr.  Saunders's  in- 
discreet boasting.  So  he  took  his  leave, 
saying  that  he  would  go  now  and  take 
steps  for  having  a  proper  version  of  the 
tale  put  in  circulation,  and  quietly  intend- 
ing to  go  also  and  administer  a  caution 
to  the  offender.  He  called  on  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  on  the  curate,  and  on 
one  or  two  other  persons  who  possessed 
either  local  influence  or  long  tongues, 
and  gave  the  proper  version  of  the  story, 
not  without  inveighing  against  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Saunders's  idiotic  vanity,  and  hint- 
ing at  the  retribution  which  was  probably 
in  store  for  him.  Some  of  the  persons 
whom  he  went  to  enlighten  had  never 
heard  the  story  at  all  ;  but  among  those 
who  had  heard  it  was  Mr.  Norcott,  who 
felt  himself  guilty,  not  for  having  spoken 
of  the  subject,  or  having  even  imagined 
that  there  could  be  anything  in  it  worth 
speaking  about,  but  because  he  had  too 
quietly  permitted  Miss  Tarraway  to  de- 
ceive herself  (so  the  honest  fellow  put  it) 
as  to  its  having  been  other  than  one  of 
the  most  simple  of  accidegts.  He  never 
thought  of  blaming  Lydia,  to  whose  weak- 
nesses he  was  getting  particularly  blind. 
The  Admiral  then  took  his  way  towards 
the  large  gates,  over  which  were  written 
on  a  great  wooden  arch  that  spanned  the 
entrance,  Saunders,  Stone-Mason,  Brick- 
layer, Builder,  and  Contractor,  and 
stepped  into  the  little  office  adjacent 
thereto,  where  he  saw  Mr.  Benjamin  be- 
hind the  desk,  having  some  earnest  busi- 
ness talk  with  a  gentleman  of  the  town 
who  stood  outside  the  same  desk,  and 
John  Bray,  the  foreman,  who  was  in  at- 
tendance. On  observing  who  it  was  that 
darkened  the  doorway,  Ben  came  smirk- 
ing forward,  requested  the  Admiral  to 
take  a  seat,  and  he  would  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  taking  his  orders  in  a  very  few 
minutes  :  but  the  Admiral  said  there  was 
no  hurry  ;  he  had  a  short  business  to  do 
elsewhere,  and  would  return  ;  so  he  went 
out  again,  rather  to  Ben's  disappointment, 
who  thought  perhaps  he  might  forget  to 
call  again,  or  be  prevented  from  doing  so. 
There  was,  however,  no  danger  of  his 
forgetting  ;  only  as  he  had  now  ascer- 
tained that  Mr.  Saunders  was  within  his 
reach,  which  he  had  feared  might  not  be 
the  case,  he  thought  he  would  take  a  turn 
or  two  outside,  measure  the  young  man's 
offence,  and  consider  how  he  should  be 


dealt  with.  Some  people  would  have 
looked  into  these  little  matters  before 
seeking  the  delinquent,  but  that  was  not 
the  Admiral's  way.  A  little  reflection 
showed  him  that  Ben  had  been  guilty  of 
only  indiscretion,  or  at  the  worst  of  a 
suppression  of  the  truth,  and  that  he  had 
been  indulging  his  vanity  without  any 
bad  intention.  He  therefore  did  the  great 
violence  to  his  feelings  of  putting  aside 
the  idea  of  rope's-ending.  "  No,"  said  he 
to  himself,  enjoying  the  consciousness  of 
his  clemency,  which  he  didn't  think  ten 
men  in  the  whole  service  would  have 
the  magnanimity  to  imitate  —  "  No,  by 
George  (.?),  I'll  only  give  the  whelp  a  little 
wholesome  advice  ;  speak  to  him  like  a 
father  this  time,  and  if  that  doesn't  do 
"  he  didn't  finish   the  sentence,  but 


closed  his  fist  upon  his  baton,  and  made 
it  quiver  a  little  in  his  grasp. 

*'  Ah,  are  you  desengaged  now,  young- 
ster?" inquired  he,  as  he  entered  the 
office  the  second  time.  Benjamin  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  said  he  was  quite  at  the 
Admiral's  orders,  again  offering  a  seat. 

"  Then  just  let  your  mate  or  whatever  he 
may  be  go  for'ard  —  get  out  of  this,  I  mean 
—  for  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
in  private." 

John  Bray  raised  his  eyebrows  at  this, 
and  thought  it  looked  mysterious  ;  he 
took  his  departure,  however.  Ben  began 
to  experience  a  disagreeable  sensation,  as 
if  this  pointed  to  a  different  kind  of  bus- 
iness from  what  he  had  expected. 

"  Now  look  you,  my  friend,"  began  the 
Admiral.  "  I  understand  that  your  good 
fortune  —  your  devilish  good  fortune, 
mind  you  —  caused  you  to  render  a  small 
service  the  other  day  to  a  young  lady 
whose  groom  met  with  an  accident.  You 
know." 

Ben's  apprehension  turned  suddenly  to 
delight.  Could  the  Admiral  possibly 
have  come  as  an  ambassador  to  open  ne- 
gotiations that  might  lead  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  dream  .^  This  did  indeed 
look  promising.  Ben  simply  bowed  in 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  done  his 
devoir,  as  imputed. 

"  Then  don't  interrupt  me,  sir.  Zounds, 
I  say  sir,  don't  interrupi  me.  You've 
been  lubber  enough  to  speak  of  your  ride 
home  as  if  it  hadn't  been  the  result  of  an 
accident,  but  something  in  the  way  of 
your  ordinary  privilege,  haven't  you  ? 
{faint  effort  on  Mr.  Saunders'' s  part  to  say 
something  in  mitigation)  Not  a  word, 
sir  —  not  a  word;  you  know  you  did. 
Now  my  first  impression,  when  I  heard 
of  this,  was  that  it  was  impertinence,  and, 
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by  George,  sir,  if  —  {movement  of  dissent 
from  Mr.  Saunders)  —  well,  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  impertinence, 
only  folly,  blest  folly,  which  perhaps  you 
were  not  aware  of  ;  I  hope  not.  But  now 
that  I've  made  you  understand  what  an 
ass  you  are,  what  an  idiotical  conceited 
puppy  you  are  justly  called,  I  trust  it  will 
operate  as  a  caution  to  you  as  long  as 
you  live,  not  to  speak  of  gentlewomen  ex- 
cept with  the  profoundest  respect  —  the 
profoundest  respect,  do  you  hear  ?" 

"Really,  Admiral  Tautbrace,"  —  Ben 
was  beginning  in  an  indignant  strain. 

"  Silence,  sir  ;  don't  attempt  to  answer. 
If  I'd  ordered  you  four  dozen  —  that  is,  I 
mean,  if  you'd  been  severely  trounced 
(you  understand  me),  there  might  have 
been  some  reason  for  singing  out,  al- 
though men  of  any  mettle  are  not  much 
given  to  bleating  under  punishment  ;  but 
I've  chosen  to  deal  with  this  case  mildly 
—  by  yea  and  nay,  mildly.  Good  day, 
sir  ;  good  day.  I  hope  I  shan't  have  to 
repent  of  my  humanity.  Don't  drive  me 
to  be  a  savage  against  my  nature." 

As  the  Admiral  strode  out  of  the  office, 
striking  his  stick  upon  the  floor,  uttering 
from  his  nostrils  breath  that  was  red-hot 
if  it  had  not  burst  into  flame,  and  looking 
the  very  picture  of  mild  benevolence,  he 
came  against  John  Bray  in  the  porch, 
who  didn't  appear  to  have  withdrawn 
himself  to  any  great  distance.  John 
sprang  out  of  the  path  of  the  meek  old 
sailor  as  if  the  latter  had  been  a  steam- 
engine  at  full  speed,  and  presently  re- 
entered the  office,  where  he  found  his 
chief  greatly  disconcerted,  and  not  a  bit 
soothed  by  the  suspicion  that  his  foreman 
had  overheard  the  —  no,  notxh^  dialogue. 

"  That  be  a  limb,*  ben't  a  }  "  said  John, 
as  he  came  in.  "  Soart  uv  a  chap  now, 
that  ef  he  wus  upun  the  one  side  uv  a 
hadge  I  wud  sewnderbe  upun  the  tether  ; 
speak'th  to  we  like  as  ef  us  was  brewt 
beastisses,  doan't  a  }  " 

"  An  old  man,  John,"  answered  Ben. 
"People  have  spoiled  him  by  humouring 
of  him.  I  was  half  a  mind  to  serve  him 
properly,  and  let  the  daylight  through 
him.  Bless  him,  the  old  tyrant,  but  I 
don't  think  he  meaned  half  that  he  said, 
you  know.  If  I'd  punished  him  for  his 
hectoring,  the  old  fool,  I  should  have 
been  sorry  afterwards,  perhaps." 

"  Es,  I  reckon  yew  wew'd,"  replied 
John. 

Ben,  be  it  remarked,  was  not  thought 
to  be  deficient  in  courage  ;  it  was  want  of 

*  To  wit,  of  Satan. 


sense  and  judgment  that  put  him  wrong. 
His  father,  if  the  old  Admiral  had  tried 
to  bully  him,  would  have  met  the  assault 
quietly  but  firmly,  and  in  the  end  got  the 
better  of  the  peppery  old  sailor.  But 
Ben,  although  he  may  have  been  up  to 
hitting  out,  had  no  other  resource,  and 
personal  violence,  he  instinctively  felt, 
was  not  the  right  thing  in  this  place.  It 
was  an  attack  against  which  he  was  not 
prepared  with  any  defence.  He  felt 
rather  guilty,  too,  being  aware  that  he 
had  made  his  remarks  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  convey  exactly  the  whole  truth  ;  and 
yet,  indeed,  nothing  that  he  said  would 
have  been  much  noticed  by  any  one  if 
his  words  had  not  been  so  ably  supported 
by  those  of  Miss  Tarraway.  Well,  here 
he  was  in  another  mess,  and  snubbed 
again.  He  couldn't  think  how  it  was, 
that  while  some  influence  or  other  seemed 
to  be  intent  on  forwarding  the  fulfilment 
of  his  dream,  some  other  unlucky  chance 
brought  him,  out  of  each  opportunity, 
mortification  and  discouragement. 

Many  people  may  think  that  the  Ad- 
miral had  much  better  have  omitted  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Saunders.  Such, 
however,  was  by  no  means  his  own  opin- 
ion. Satisfied  that  he  had  done  his  duty, 
and  rather  proud  of  the  calm  and  temper- 
ate manner  in  which  it  had  been  done,  he 
took  his  way  homewards,  and  thought  he 
would  look  in  again  at  Colkatton  to  assure 
the  fair  inhabitants  that  everything  had 
been  put  right. .  He  felt  himself  now  to 
be  commissioned  in  some  sort  as  Ger- 
trude's champion,  to  be  wearing  her  fa- 
vour ;  "  and,  sink  me,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  I  should  like  to  see  one  of  these  waltzing, 
galloping  young  humbugs  that  could  dis- 
pose of  a  bit  of  business  of  that  kind  like 
an  oldster  who  has  some  comprehension 
of  discipline,  by  George  !  "  He  reported 
in  few  words  the  outlines  of  his  proceed- 
ings, more  to  let  Gertrude  observe  his 
zeal  than  in  the  way  of  boasting;  said 
that  all  annoyance  about  the  matter 
might  be  suffered  to  die  away  now,  as  he 
was  certain  that  he  had  quite  put  an  end 
to  misapprehensions  ;  received  his  meed 
of  thanks,  and  then,  like  a  prudent  mari- 
ner, thought  he  would  clap  on  all  sail 
while  the  wind  was  fair.  Accordingly, 
he  led  the  conversation  to  his  own  affairs, 
and,  with  subtilty  adapting  his  remarks 
to  Mrs.  Fulford's  tastes  rather  than  her 
daughter's  (as  he  who  would  be  master  of 
the  body  of  the  place  knows  that  he  must 
first  win  the  outworks),  mentioned  an  in- 
terview which  he  had  had  with  the  "sea 
lord  "  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  Admiralty. 
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"  Fine  fellow,  Tom  Mainsplice,  and,  I 
may  say,  not  ill  disposed  to  your  humble 
servant  —  sailed  together  you  know  ;  tak- 
ing of  Martinique —  Tom's  arm  broke  — 
I  shot  through  calf  of  my  leg  ;  that  sort 
of  thing.  He'll  do  me  a  good  turn,  rely 
upon  it,  if  he  can." 

"  Oho  !  you  expect  promotion,  Admi- 
ral. Well,  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  it 
will  not  be  long  delayed.  What  shall 
)'ou  be  —  a  field-marshal?"  said  Mrs. 
Fulford. 

"  Promotion  !  not  a  bit  of  it.  That's 
all  right :  goes  by  seniority,  you  see,  now. 
I've  been  of  the  white  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  must  be  of  the  red  soon,  if  the 
old  ones  go  off  as  they  are  doing  at  pres- 
ent. Poor  Sir  Davy  Dreadnought,  only 
last  week;  good-service  pension  —  one 
leg,  and  reef  in  right  side  from  sabre-cut 
in  boarding.  Two  or  three  just  before 
him.  No,  I  wasn't  speaking  of  promo- 
tion ;  but  Mainsplice  gave  me  a  whisper 
about  the  South  American  command 
being  vacant  shortly,  and  he  hinted  that 
possibly,  he  couldn't  say  for  certain,  mine 
might  be  one  of  the  names  submitted  for 
it." 

"  Oh  yes  ;  and  then,  if  your  name  were 
submitted  .'' " 

"  If  I  were  selected,  you  know,  my  flag 
would  go  up." 

"  Really,  your  flag  would  go  up,"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Fulford,  intensely  interested, 
and  understanding  the  matter  of  which 
she  spoke  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  men- 
tioned in  Sanskrit.  "  Then  you  will  have 
to  get  it  down  again  !  " 

"No,  Heaven  forbid  —  no;  if  I  get  it 
up,  I'll  keep  it  flying,  trust  me.  Sending 
up  my  flag,  ma'am,  means  getting  a  com- 
mand ;  taking  my  berth  on  board  ^flag- 
ship—  d'ye  understand  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  see  ;  of  course,  of  course." 
(The  Misses  Tautbrace  were  rather  bet- 
ter up  in  this  subject  than  Mrs.  Fulford. 
The  possible  ascent  of  this  flag  was  the 
constant  topic  of  conversation  when  the 
family  was  alone,  and  came  to  them  as 
regularly  as  their  daily  bread,  though,  I 
fancy  they  prayed  less  earnestly  for  it.) 

''Well,  don't  you  think  it  looks  prom- 
ising ?  "  asked  the  Admiral. 

"Oh,  most  hopeful  —  almost  certain,  I 
should  say.  Of  course,  you  reminded 
your  friend,  Maysplice " 

"  Mainsplice,  ma'am,  Mainsplice. 
Name  that  was  in  everybody's  mouth  in 
Jervis's  days.  Commanded  '  Untameable 
Hyaena '  off  Cape  St.  Vincent." 

"  Of  course,  I  meant  Mallspice  ;  the 
king  gave   him  a  bath,  or  something,  I 


remember.  Well,  you  reminded  your 
friend  Mallspice,  now,  of  that  glorious, 
glorious  conflict,  of  that  dreadful  wound 
in  your  arm  ?  " 

"  Leg,  ma'am,  leg  —  and  not  so  dread- 
ful, neither ;  not  even  entered  severe 
in  doctor's  report.  No,  Tom  knows  all 
about  that,  and  the  First  Lord  wouldn't 
know  or  care  much  about  it  if  it  was  told 
to  him.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  reminded 
him  of,  though  ;  I  said  he  must  recollect 
that  I  had  always  voted  straight  since 
that  little  matter  was  put  right  about  the 
Finisterre's  prize-money  ;  and  that  they'd 
have  returned  one  of  those  confounded 
prying,  grumbling,  arithmetical  rascals 
for  Wetton  last  election,  if  I  hadn't  pre- 
vented it.  I  hinted,  too,  that  if  I  was 
left  too  long  ashore,  I  might,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  forgetfulness,  plump  for  the 
wrong  man.  That  will  give  me  a  capital 
chance  if  Tom  represents  it  properly." 

"  What !  a  better  chance  than  the  mem- 
ory of  your  services  and  sufferings  !  " 

"A  blessed — (I  beg  your  pardon,  la- 
dies)—  a  confounded  sight  better." 

What  occurred  to  poor  Gertrude  on 
this  occasion  was,  that  if  Tom  Mainsplice 
should  only  be  duly  impressed  by  his 
friend's  merits,  she  might  be  delivered 
from  the  importunities  of  a  suitor  who 
was  becoming  troublesome,  and  was,  in 
the  present  circumstances,  particularly 
distasteful.  But  another  thing  had  taken 
hold  of  Mrs.  Fulford's  mind,"which  had 
never  before  opened  to  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  Admiral  Tautbrace's  position 
in  the  service  —  possibilities  which, 
though  they  surrounded  him  now  in  only 
an  uncorporeal  and  invisible  state,  might 
any  day  be  clothed  upon  and  take  gor- 
geous shape.  Once  she  conceived  the 
new  idea,  she  didn't  do  so  in  an  imper- 
fect way,  but  saw  Tautbrace  full-blown 
as  Port-Admiral  at  Plymouth.  She  had 
been  at  the  Admiralty  House  there,  and 
seen  the  glories  of  the  appointment  ;  and 
to  think  that  Admiral  Tautbrace,  her 
friend  and  neighbour,  might  be  invested 
with  these  or  similar  glories  if  only  Tom 
Mainsplice  should  prove  an  effectual  ad- 
vocate !  She  didn't  know  how  Tom 
Mainsplice,  and  other  Toms,  Dicks,  and 
Harrys,  had  been  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  the  Admiral  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  —  always  holding  out  hopes, 
and  always  finding  some  excuse  for  not 
realizing  them  ! 

"  Jack,"  said  the  Admiral  to  old  Plura- 
mybag  next  morning  in  the  garden,  "  I 
gave  a  word  of  caution  yesterday  to  that 
jackanapes,  that  young  what's-his-name." 
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ungrateful 


"  Saunders's  boey  do  'ee  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  the  fellow's  father  was  a  respect- 
able man,  so  I  thought  I  wouldn't  be  so 
sharp  as  I  intended,  but  speak  to  him 
mildly,  as  a  parson  or  one  of  those  peo- 
ple would." 

"  He  isn't  a  used  to  sich  tenderness  as 
that.  Should'n  wonder  now  ef  a  never 
seed  'twas  lovin'-kindness  at  all.  Folks 
be  so  contrairy." 

"  That  may  be,  Jack  ;  I've  often  and 
often  found  that  the  case,  but  I've  got 
used  to  it,  and  don't  expect  anything  bet- 
ter. A  man  that  expects  to  be  appreciat- 
ed will  be  disappointed.  It's  a  bad 
world,  old  man  —  a  dashed 
world." 

"All  ignorance,  my  dear  ;  they  doesn't 
knaw  when  they'm  a  spoke  to  in  that 
pleasant  way  that  'tis  all  for  their  own 
good." 

After  this  occurrence  the  spring  ad- 
vanced at  Wetton  without  incident 
worthy  of  special  mention,  although  time 
was,  of  course,  preparing  events  and  sur- 
prises. As  to  the  characters  in  this  nar- 
rative, they  were  quietly  working  away, 
or  being  borne,  towards  their  destinies. 
Lieutenant  Hardinge  was  making  the 
most  of  the  days  that  remained  of  his 
country  sojourn,  sporting,  visiting,  but 
not  -making  love,  I  am  afraid.  The 
young  fellow  went  to  Colkatton  now  and 
then  with  a  mind  perfectly  easy  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  the  acquaintance  there 
was  maintained,  and  never  for  an  in- 
stant suspecting  the  flushes,  tremors, 
palpitations,  meditations,  and  tears  to 
which  his  visits — nay,  his  looks,  words, 
and  gestures  —  gave  rise.  Although  he 
had  disappointed  the  matrimonial  expec- 
tations of  Wetton,  he  was  there  regard- 
ed as  an  unaffected,  good-natured,  rather 
pleasant  fellow.  His  want  of  liveliness 
was  set  down  to  a  reflecting  mind  and 
professional  study.  "  A  fine  honourable 
young  fellow,  and  a  thorough  soldier,  I 
can  assure  you,"  was  the  testimony  re- 
garding him  of  the  doctor  of  the  militia, 
who,  except  for  the  three  weeks  during 
which  the  regiment  was  occasionally  em- 
bodied, practised  in  the  town  as  an  ordi- 
nary surgeon,  and  assumed,  and  was  al- 
lowed, to  be  the  highest  resident  military 
authority.  Hardinge  had  come  short  of 
the  stereotyped  country  town  idea  of  a 
young  officer,  all  dash,  brilliancy,  and  ex- 
travagance, and  so  rather  disappointed 
the  place  at  his  advent  ;  but  when  the 
time  of  his  departure  approached,  Wet- 
ton found  that  it  was  sorry  to  lose  him. 
Miss  Tarraway,  having  obtained  satisfac- 


tory testimonials  of  Mr.  Norcott,  and  as- 
certained that  two  of  his  cousins  were 
members  of  Parliament  (one  of  them  a 
small  official),  also  that  he  had  a  bishop 
for  his  uncle  by  marriage,  and  that  there 
was  a  living  in  the  family,  no  longer  con- 
fined herself  to  tentative  operations,  but 
formally  invested  that  young  man,  and 
sat  down  before  him,  assailing  him  vig- 
orously with  all  the  weapons  of  which 
the  attack  was  in  that  day  cognisant. 
But  some  innocent  objector  may  remark, 
"  How  could  curates  be  attacked  in  those 
days  ?  There  was  no  confession,  no  dec- 
orating of  churches  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  no  working  of  altar-cloths,  no  em- 
broidering of  stoles,  no  prostrations,  no 
choirs,  no  schools,  even,  calculated  to 
aid  such  designs  ! "  Thou  fool ;  pre- 
sumest  thou  in  thy  small  scale  of  sense 
to  weigh  thy  opinion,  founded  on  the  ex- 
perience of  a  few  years  probably  —  of  a 
generation  at  most  —  against  the  eternal 
instincts  of  spinsterhood  expectant  here 
on  earth  ?  Because  the  modern  method 
of  operating  was  not  applicable  to  those 
days,  is  that  a  reason  why  there  should 
have  been  no  operation  at  all  ?  If  a  mod- 
ern curate  in  his  raffish  wideawake,  his 
starched  band,  his  bombasine  waistcoat, 
and  his  straight-cut  surtout,  got  up  in 
imitation,  as  far  as  he  dares,  of  a  popish 
priest,  be,  in  that  he  is  a  bachelor,  an 
object  of  competition,  why  should  not  an 
ancient  curate  have  been  equally  so,  al- 
though his  ambition  was  to  form  himself 
upon  the  model  of  a  Methodist  preacher  .? 
Know  well,  that  this  relation  is  not  for 
an  age  but  for  all  time,  and  that  where- 
soever a  curate  (unencumbered)  is,  there 
will  gentlewomen  of  a  certain  type  be 
gathered  together.  In  the  days  of  Miss 
Tarraway's  youth,  Dissent  was  preva- 
lent in  the  West  of  England,  and  zealous 
young  clergymen  beholding  this  result 
supposed  it  to  be  produced  by  some- 
thing effective  in  the  snuffle,  the  whine, 
the  uncompromising  doctrine,  the  ex- 
ceeding plainness  of  worship,  of  attire, 
and  of  speech  ;  and  they  too,  being  am- 
bitious of  winning  souls,  governed  them- 
selves accordingly,  as  our  officials  have 
it.  They  probably  were  not  aware  that 
the  popularity  of  the  Dissenters  was 
simply  a  measure  of  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  those  parts, 
as  represented  by  its  older  and  beneficed 
clergy.  Those  last-named  public-spirited 
ministers  had  perceived  that  the  people 
were  in  danger  of  becoming  comparative- 
ly indifferent  to  field-sports,  and  of  aban- 
doning some  flagrant  vices,  if  by  the  in- 
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fluence  of  both  precept  and  example  such 
lapses  were  not  prevented.  To  arrest 
the  falling  away,  they,  the  clergymen,  de- 
voted themselves,  hearts  and  souls,  to 
following  and  recommending  the  sports, 
and  practising  the  vices,  so  that  men 
could  see  their  works.  The  stiff-necked 
parishioners,  instead  of  walking  in  the 
way  of  their  pastors,  ran  after  the  Dis- 
senters, rather  to  show  how  little  feeling 
they  had  in  common  with  their  own 
clergy,  than  because  ranting  and  howling 
and  cushion-thumping  were  to  their  lik- 
ing. But  the  rising  generation  of  par- 
sons naturally  enough  supposed  that 
there  was  something  positively  attractive 
in  the  Dissenting  style  when  so  many 
seemed  to  approve  it ;  and  so  they  vied 
with  each  other  in  simplifying  their 
churches,  their  services,  and  their  attire, 
and  in  debasing  their  style  of  preaching. 
Lydia's  leading  move,  which  we  may  call 
the  preparation  for  her  attack,  was  a  gen- 
eral intimation  that  she  was  "becoming 
serious."  She  adopted  a  bonnet  which 
projected  about  three  inches  beyond  the 
point  of  her  nose,  withdrew  a  good  deal 
from  carnal  amusements,  attended  meet- 
ings of  the  Bible  and  other  benevolent 
societies,  took  great  interest  in  missions, 
and  was  deeply  affected  at  some  passages 
in  Norcott's  sermons,  which  forced  her 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  preacher,  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  they  were  running 
over.  She  likewise  discovered  a  great 
passion  for  art,  especially  for  oil-paint- 
ings. But  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
Lydia  did  not  start  off  suddenly  from  her 
old  path  to  walk  in  wisdom's  ways.  It 
was  done  gradually  and  cleverly,  so  that 
by-and-by,  when  the  time  had  come  for 
her  timidly  to  seek  spiritual  advice  from 
the  curate  on  one  or  two  points,  there 
was  nothing  in  her  doing  so  to  excite 
suspicion.  Lydia  did,  moreover,  some 
noble  deeds  of  charity  ;  and  although  her 
right  hand  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
benefactions  of  her  left,  and  vice  versd,  the 
secrets  of  both  palms  somehow  were  re- 
vealed to  Norcott.  When  a  young  clergy- 
man begins  to  think  of  matrimony,  it  is 
comfortable  to  know  that  the  object  of  his 
regard  is  already  very  much  what  in  his 
opinion  a  clergyman's  wife  ought  to  be  ! 
There  was  a  nice  docility,  too,  about 
Lydia  ;  she  was  willing  to  be  guided  by 
the  opinions  of  a  person  whom  she  re- 
spected. Her  features  were  expressive 
certainly,  and  she  managed  their  play 
with  great  judgment.  It  was  only  lately 
that  Norcott  had  become  alive  to  the  fact 
that  her  eyes  when  lighted  up  by  the  soul 


within  were  perfectly  splendid.  But  I  am 
saying  rather  too  much  about  this  court- 
ship. Poor  Gertrude  was  decidedly  out 
of  health,  lost  her  fresh  look  and  her 
rounded  form  :  the  kind  inquiries  to 
which  she  was  subjected  vexed  her,  and 
struck  a  chill  to  her  mother's  heart. 
Pound  had  prescribed  and  supplied  some 
abominable  mixture  which  he  called  a 
tonic,  also  a  box  of  pills.  The  two  to- 
gether were  enough  to  produce  serious 
disease  in  a  healthy  person,  and  to  hurry 
a  patient  towards  the  grave.  One  or  two 
friends,  more  clear-sighted  than  the 
apothecary,  recommended  an  excursion, 
which  he  never  would  have  suofiiested  : 
but  of  this  Gertrude  wouldn't  even  hear 
at  present,  though  she  thought  perhaps 
she  might  be  more  disposed  to  travel  in 
the  summer.  I  don't  know  what  odd  fan- 
cies didn't  occur  to  her  now.  Protestant 
nunneries  were  beginning  to  be  heard  of  ; 
and  she  thought  she  would  like  to  start  a 
little  society  of  sisters  of  the  broken  hearty 
or  something  of  that  sort,  who  would  do 
an  incalculable  deal  of  good,  and  be  a  real 
blessing  to  mankind.  She  wasn't  quite 
clear  what  their  line  would  be,  but  she 
had  nearly  made  up  her  mind  about  the 
bonnet  of  the  order,  a  sketch  of  which 
lay  for  long  between  the  leaves  of  her 
blotting-book.  And  even  yet,  that  stupid 
fellow  Hardinge  would  sometimes,  by  a 
thoughtless  word  or  action,  dispel  for  a 
time  all  the  resignation,  and  renew  the 
whispers  of  hope,  even  if  the  whispers 
were  so  low  as  to  be  almost  inaudible. 
Admiral  Tautbrace,  having  perceived  that 
the  mention  of  the  flag  had  not  been 
without  its  effects  on  Mrs.  Fulford,  took 
care  to  refer  very  frequently  to  that  piece 
of  bunting  and  its  prospects.  It  had  not 
"gone  up"  yet,  and  it  had  grieved  Tom 
Mainsplice  to  the  heart  to  say  that  the 
First  Lord  had  been  compelled  (much 
against  his  private  inclination)  to  bestow 
the  South  American  command  on  another 
officer  whose  claim  it  was  impossible  to 
overlook.  (Mainsplice  did  not  mention 
that  this  deserving  officer  could  influence 
three  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  that  the  last  division,  on  a  question 
of  confidence,  had  been  what  he  called  a 
[something]  near  thing,  by  George  !)  Taut- 
brace,  however,  would  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  something  else  would  be  sure  to  turn 
up  before  long.  You  couldn't  call  Taut- 
brace  by  any  means  an  old  man,  Mrs. 
Fulford  thought  —  he  still  possessed  all 
the  energy  of  youth  ;  whatever  his  3^ears 
were,  was  ready  to  take  a  command  at  a 
day's   notice,  was  most  distinguished  in 
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his  profession,  and  would  certainly  have 
a  title  some  day.  (This  last  idea  the  Ad- 
miral had  cleverly  insinuated.)  Of  course, 
Mrs.  Fulford  perceived  that  Tautbrace 
aspired  to  the  honour  of  being  her  son- 
in-law  ;  and  although  she  rather  hesitated 
about  actively  favouring  his  suit,  she 
couldn't  help  reflecting  sometimes  that  if 
things  should  take  that  turn,  it  might 
prove  a  tolerable  dispensation. 

Ben  Saunders,  more  and  more  intent 
on  effecting  a  rise  in  the  world,  and  play- 
ing the  great  part  assigned  to  him  by  fate, 
did  not  make  himself  more  popular  with 
people  of  his  own  class  by  his  very 
openly  exposed  pretensions.  He  did  not 
care  much  for  that,  though  ;  for  he  found 
that  fortune  had  been  favouring  him  in 
more  ways  than  he  had  till  now  been 
aware  of  —  she  had  not  only  suggested  a 
great  ambition,  but  had  bestowed  some 
very  important  means  of  gratifying  it. 
When  the  amount  of  the  property  left  by 
his  father  came  to  be  ascertained,  it  was 
found  greatly  to  exceed  the  estimates  of 
it  made  just  after  his  death.  The  old 
builder  had  been  industrious,  shrewd,  and 
frugal ;  his  private  expenditure  had  been 
a  mere  nothing  in  comparison  of  his  in- 
come ;  consequently  year  by  year  he  had 
been  accumulating  money,  which  he  had 
put  out  to  increase  here  and  there,  always 
discreetly.  The  deposits  and  invest- 
ments coming  to  light  week  by  week  (for, 
as  has  been  said,  his  accounts  and  memo- 
randa were  not  of  the  most  enlightening  ; 
moreover,  his  will  disposed  of  his  prop- 
erty in  bulk  almost)  amounted  to  a  hand- 
some sum,  the  income  derivable  from 
which,  added  to  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness, sufficed  for  a  good  deal  of  indul- 
gence. Under  pretence  that  his  mother's 
spirits  would  never  revive  as  long  as 
memory  should  be  kept  awake  by  the 
daily  sight  of  things  connected  with  the 
past,  Ben  persuaded  her  to  go  for  change 
of  air  and  scene  to  a  house  situated  some 
little  way  in  the  country,  a  very  different 
residence  from  their  old  one.  He  an- 
nounced it  as  a  temporary  arrangement, 
but  they  never  returned  to  the  old  house 
near  the  building-yard.  It  need  hardly 
be  added,  that  with  the  new  abode  a  new 
style  of  living  was  adopted,  not  in  the 
best  of  taste,  but  comprehending  indul- 
gences never  dreamt  of  in  old  days.  Only 
under  vehement  protest  did  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders consent  to  these  revolutions  :  if  she 
had  found  herself  as  rich  as  Croesus,  she 
would  have  considered  it  a  presumption 
for*"  the  likes  of  her"  to  be  "  eatin'  with 
a  silver  fork,  made  for  show,  and  quite 


useless  for  pickin'  up  one's  fewd,  besides 
woundin'  of  the  gums  and  tongue  ;  and 
trapesin'  over  rich  carpets  and  amongst 
fine  furnitur  that  a  body  dare  not  tech  for 
fear  of  dirtyn'  of  'em."  This  was  very 
unlike  the  feeling  of  her  son,  who  be- 
lieved that  nothing  had  been,  or  ever 
would  be,  so  made  as  to  be  worthy  of  be- 
ing used  by  him.  He  furthered  his  plans 
very  much  by  giving  expensive  dinners 
to  such  young  men  as  he  could  persuade 
to  partake  of  them  ;  and  I  think  I  recol- 
lect that  many  of  those  who  declined  his 
hospitality  at  first  were  wooed  by  the 
good  report  of  the  meat  and  drink,  and 
by  the  advice  that  Ben  lost  money  at 
cards  like  a  lord  at  Crockford's.  Like 
many  another  rising  man,  he  became  in- 
sultingly cool  to  some  of  his  old  friends. 
The  distant  and  condescending  saluta- 
tion which  he  one  day  gave  the  militia 
sergeant-major,  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  in  times  past  looked  upon  as  his 
greatest  social  achievement,  so  wounded 
that  gallant  spirit,  that  he  was  fain  to 
compose  his  mind  by  drinking  steadily 
for  three  days  and  three  nights,  during 
which  period  he  revealed  to  his  familiars 
how  "a  dirty  little  puppy  of  a  mechanic  " 
ought  to  be  treated. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE   SHIELD  OF  ACHILLES. 

PREFACE. 

The  famous  Episode  of  the  Shield  of 
Achilles  in  Homer  is  in  its  conception 
alike  daring  and  simple,  in  its  execution 
alike  complete  and  gorgeous,  from  the 
nature  of  the  topics,  and  the  telling 
sharpness  of  outline  with  which  they  are 
presented.  The  employment  of  a  Divine 
personage  as  the  artificer  of  the  Shield 
seems  to  show  that  the  design  went  far 
beyond  anything  which  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  had  been  wont  to  view,  and 
was  in  effect  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
the  Poet,  not  founded  as  a  whole  upon 
experience,  and  not  representative  of,  but 
very  much  more  advanced  than,  the  Art 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

This  introduction  of  the  god  has  the 
advantage,  too,  of  enabling  the  Poet, 
without  extravagance,  to  push  to  its  fur- 
thest limit  the  vis  vivida,  the  living  and' 
life-giving  power,  of  his  genius,  and  not 
only  to  introduce  successions  of  events 
into  one  and  the  same  scene,  but  to  en- 
dow the  things  and  persons  represented 
with  other  incidents  of  vitality  ;  as  when 
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the  upturned  earth  darkens  behind  the 
plough,  and  we  are  made  to  see  the  actual 
progress  of  the  dragging  of  the  slain  out 
of  the  battle. 

The  Art  of  the  Shield  is  in  thorough 
consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Homeric 
Poems  ;  that  is  to  say,  its  basis  is  thor- 
oughly human,  thoroughly  objective,  and 
thoroughly  realistic.  It  does  not  seek 
aid  from  the  unseen  ;  from  the  converse 
of  man  with  his  own  spirit ;  from  ideal 
conceptions  ;  or  even  from  history  or 
legend.  Human  interest  in  the  actual 
known  human  life,  with  its  terrestrial 
abode,  its  pursuits,  its  simple  institutions, 
its  vicissitudes,  is  the  keynote  of  the 
whole. 

For  us  and  for  our  time,  it  may  seem 
that  realistic  means  prosaic  ;  and  for  cor- 
roborative emblems  of  this  proposition 
may  be  chosen  some  of  our  statues  in 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  trowsers  ;  some  of  our 
highly  conventional  painting ;  and  the 
large  measure  in  which  our  poetry,  since 
the  days  of  Scott  and  Crabbe,  has  quitted 
this  field,  like  an  animal  flying  from  some 
recurrence  of  the  glacial  period  in  these 
latitudes  to  seek  a  more  congenial  clime. 
It  is  the  voice  of  humanity,  no  longer 
young,  which  says  to  us, — 

The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see 
no  more, 

and, — 

I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the 
earth.* 

But  what  is  fiat  and  stale  to  us  was  in- 
tensely poetical  to  the  youth  of  our  world. 
The  cup  which  we  have  drunk  was  but 
just  presented  to  its  lips.  The  bloom 
was  yet  on  the  grape,  the  aroma  yet  in 
the  draught.  The  first  perception  of  the 
forms  of  beauty  seems  to  have  a  life  and 
force  for  the  race,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
dividual, which  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
which  cannot  be  retained.  We  may  be 
thankful  that  some  of  it,  at  least,  has 
been  precipitated  into  palpable  and  last- 
ing forms  for  our  behoof. 

It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  that  the  genu- 
ine realism  of  Homer  not  only  is  observ- 
able in  this  famous  episode,  but  even 
reaches  its  climax  here.  Never  was  out- 
ward Fact  so  glorified  by  the  Muse. 
Nowhere  in  poetry,  to  my  knowledge,  is 
there  such  an  accumulation  of  incidents 
without  crowding.  The  king  is  glad  as 
he  watches  his  reapers  and  his  crop  ;  but 

*  Wordsworth,  "Ode  on  the  Recollections  of  Child- 
hood." 


■  with  this  exception,  there  is  hardly  any- 
where the  description  of  a  pure  mental 
emotion.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  employ 
i  statistics  in  aid  of  criticism.  Let  us  test 
the  Shield  by  the  number  of  its  epithets. 
I  have  counted  them,  endeavouring  to  sep- 
;  arate  between  those  which  belong  to  the 
quidirovci  those  which  belong  to  the  quale. 
The  latter  alone,  I  apprehend,  are  epi- 
thets proper :  and  I  cannot  reckon  of 
these  more  than  sixty-eight  in  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  lines  :  a  number  sur- 
prisingly small,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  whole  consists  of  strictly  de- 
scriptive poetry.* 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which, 
above  all  others,  the  Shield  of  Achilles  is 
distinguished  by   its    daring   form    from 
most,  if  not    all,  other    poetical    repre- 
sentations of  a  work  of  art.     It  is  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  charged  with  life 
and  activity.     Of  the  twelve  pictures  de- 
scriptive of   scenes  familiar  to  the  eye, 
almost   every  one   contains  a  narrative  ; 
and  this  narrative  is  made  to  pass  before 
the   eye   with  a  vivid   rapidity   which    is 
alike  enchanting  and  impressive.     There 
is  but  a  single   exception,  and   it   is   ad- 
mirably  chosen  :    the   sheep   at   pasture 
give  us  a  piece  of  still  life,  with  a  subject 
most  appropriate  to  the  mode  of  repre- 
sentation.    Even  the  description  of   the 
heavens  is  animated  with   the   spirit   of 
movement.     Orion  is  watched,  or  waited 
on,  by  the  Bear.     And  the  moon  is  a  fill- 
I  ing  or  waxing  moon.     So   I   have  trans- 
lated it,  in  opposition  to  Pope  and  to  high 
!  lexicographical  authorities,  after  consid- 
eration, and  with  confidence.     The  genius 
,  of  the  present  participle  {^Taidovaav)^  to  say 
\  the  very    least,  seems  to    warrant    that 
!  mode   of    rendering.     But   pictorially,    I 
;  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Homer  meant 
!  to  place  a  little  round  moon  in  competi- 
tion with  a  large  round  sun.     And,  so  far 
'  as  poetry  is  concerned,  it  is  surely  in  the 
I  spirit  of  this  most  animated  episode  to 
j  represent   the   moon    as   growing  rather 
than  as  stationary  in  figure.     We  cannot 
fail  to  observe  how  much  more  this  is  in 
I  keeping  with  the  Poet's  treatment  of  the 
I  Sun.     Here  he  has  no  change  of  shape 
!  to  call  in  aid  :  so  he  touches  him  with  the 
;  spark  of  life  in  another  form,  by  calling 
'  him  the  unwearying   Sun.     This    phrase 
at  once  brinsfs  before  the  mind  his  daily 
'  journey,  how   he   climbs    and   then   de- 
scends the  heaven. 


*  The  epithets  in  the  corresponding  epirode  of  the 
^neid,  compared  with  the  number  of  lines,  seem  to  be 
nearly  twice  as  many. 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  would  venture  to 
submit  it,  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  have  a  more  extensive  and  accurate 
command  of  poetical  literature  than  my- 
self, whether  any  poet  of  any  age  has 
been  so  hardy  and  so  powerful  as  Homer 
in  the  imaginative  handling  of  material 
objects  of  Art  for  the  purposes  of  Poetry  ? 
This  hardiness  and  power  of  Homer  un- 
questionablv  reach  their  climax  in  the 
"Shield." 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  legend 
does  not  enter  into  the  representations  of 
the  Shield.  The  short  roll  of  nascent 
Greek  history  or  tradition  had  already,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  War,  yielded  at 
least  two  great  enterprises  of  historical 
interest  to  posterity ;  the  voyage  of  the 
ship  Argo,  and  the  War  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes.  But  it  was  only  thus 
making  its  beginning ;  it  perhaps  was 
neither  rich  and  full  enough,  nor  as  yet 
familiar  enough  to  the  mass,  to  make  it 
more  suitable  for  representations  like 
that  on  the  Shield,  than  the  purely  unat- 
tached and  impersonal  representations 
with  which  it  is  filled. 

It  may  be  also  that  the  Eastern  charac- 
ter, still  attaching  to  the  god-artificer 
Hephaistos,  would  have  presented  an  in- 
congruity in  the  treatment  of  purely  na- 
tional legends,  which  is  not  felt  where  the 
delineation  of  life,  though  thoroughly 
Greek,  is  still  general,  and  where  much 
of  the  subject-matter  presented  was 
probably  common  to  Greece  and  to  the 
Syrian  and  Assyrian  East. 

Virgil,  on  the  other  hand,  has  with  per- 
fect propriety  adopted  the  basis  of  history 
and  legend  for  his  otherwise  derivative 
representation  of  the  Shield  of  yEneas. 

But  perhaps  we  are  warranted  in  say- 
ing that  the  entire  absence  of  tradition 
from  the  Homeric  Shield  not  only  ac- 
cords with  the  recency  of  Greek  national 
or  quasi-national  existence,  but  also  with 
the  belief  that  Art  had  not  yet  become, 
so  to  speak,  endemic  in  Greece  ;  as  we 
may  feel  certain  that  the  intense  patriot- 
ism, which  pervades  the  Iliad,  would  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  development  have  im- 
pressed upon  Greek  art  a  national  charac- 
ter by  the  free  use  of  legend  for  the  pur- 
pose.* 

The  materials  used  in  the  composition 
of  the  Shield  deserve  notice.  The  metals 
cast  into  the  furnace  are  copper,  tin, 
gold,  and  silver  ;  and  in  one  passage  we 
find  what  may  be  a  reference  to  Kvavoc,  or 

*  I  may  refer  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  on  the  Homeric 
Question,  Contemporary  Review,  January,  1874,  p. 
239- 


bronze,  resulting  from  a  mixture  of  tin 
and  copper  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  mixed  metal  yielding  the  dark  colour 
is  intended,  or  the  dark  colour  only. 
Nowhere  else  in  Homer  is  there  a  refer- 
ence to  the  making  of  a  mixed  metal.  In 
general,  to  say  the  least,  the  workman- 
ship of  the  Shield  is  employed  upon  the 
several  metals,  single  and  uncombined  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Poet  meant,  by 
their  free  intermixture,  to  aim  at  the  ef- 
fect of  colour,*  This  likelihood  is  con- 
firmed by  his  repeated  use  of  the  word 
7roi/ci)Ucj,  to  variegate,  which  seems  to  be 
taken  from  the  sister  art  of  embroidery, 
and  which  is  applied  with  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety to  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  rep- 
resentations, that  of  the  Dance  at  the 
close. 

The  reader,  even  in  a  translation,  can- 
not fail  to  observe  the  highly  archaic 
picture  of  life,  presented  by  the  scenes 
upon  the  Shield.  The  scene  of  the  trial 
respecting  the  fine  for  homicide  belongs 
to  a  stage  of  society  anterior  to  law, 
though  forms  of  polity  have  begun  to  ex- 
ist ;  and  when  corruption,  by  the  receipt 
of  gifts  other  than  the  acknowledged  pub- 
lic premium  for  superior  judgment,  {doro- 
dokia,)  had  not  yet  come  in.  That  of  the 
harvest,  where  the  master  of  the  reapers 
is  also  the  King,  is  yet  nearer  the  patri- 
archal stage  ;  but  some  difference  is  to 
be  expected  between  the  country  and  the 
town  ;  which  are  distinct  from  one  an- 
other in  the  Shield  as  they  are  also  in 
the  Iliad. f  In  no  particular  do  the  man- 
ners of  the  Shield  appear  to  differ  from 
those  of  the  Poems  generally  :  they  are 
certainly  not  less  primitive. 

In  the  main  it  may  be  said,  as  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  episode,  that  the 
Poet  represents,  upon  the  surface  offered 
by  the  great  defensive  weapon  of  the 
Warrior,  first,  through  its  outline,  a  figure 
of  the  universe,  such  as  he  conceived  it  ; 
secondly,  a  collection  of  all  those  scenes 
and  events  of  human  life,  which  were  at 
once  the  most  stirring,  the  most  familiar, 
and  the  most  important. 

A  question  may  be  raised,  whether  we 
ought  to  conceive  of  the  form  of  the 
Shield  as  oblong,  or  as  round.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  a  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject :  no  epithet  is  used,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  manufacture,  which 
determines  it ;  but  I  have  taken  the 
Shield  to  be  oblong  ;  and  I   may  observe 

*  See  Pope's  Observations  on  the  Shield,  following 
his  18th  book.  But  he  goes  greatly  beyond  what  I  have 
stated. 

t  II.  xxiii.  835. 
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that  Pope,  who  treats  it  as  round,  in  reli- 
ance apparently  upon  an  erroneous  ren- 
dering of  a  word  ("vn;^,  assumes  for  it  a 
diameter  of  no  less  than  four  feet.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  boss  in  the  mid- 
dle was  meant,  in  the  Poet's  mind,  to 
afford  space  and  a  suitable  shape  for  the 
representation  of  the  vault  of  heaven. 

The  scenes  wrought  upon  the  Shield 
are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The     Earth,    Sea,     and    Heavenly 

bodies. 

2.  In  a  city  at  peace,  we  have 

a.  Marriage  processions  and  festiv- 

ities : 

b.  A  judicial  suit,  tried  by  the  peo- 

ple, under   the  presidency   of 
the  Elders. 
3    In  a  city  at  war, — 

a.  A  scene  before  the  ramparts  : 

b.  An  ambush  and  surprise  ; 

c.  A  bloody  fight. 

4.  The  ploughing  of  a  field. 

5.  The  harvest,  and  the  meal  in  prepa- 

ration. 

6.  The  vintage,  with  music,  and  march 

(or  something  more  than  march) 
to  time  of  the  vintagers. 

7.  A  herd  of  cattle  attacked  by  lions. 

8.  Sheep  at  pasture,  and  their  folds. 

9.  The  Dance. 

10.  The  great  Ocean  River,  encompass- 

ing the  whole  ;  as,  in  the  mind 
of  Homer,  it  encompassed  the 
surface  of  the  Earth. 

The  two  grand  over-ruling  conditions 
of  human  life,  and  the  prevailing  and  ele- 
mentary pursuits  of  human  industry,  are 
thus  placed  before  us  with  a  remarkable 
comprehensiveness.  We  see  Peril  and 
Safety,  Stir  and  Calm,  Toil  and  Pleasure  ; 
the  repast  prepared  to  reward  the  one, 
music  and  movement  enlivening  the  other. 

The  alternations  of  the  scenes  are  both 
skilful  and  studied.  From  the  bloody 
fight  we  pass  to  the  activity  of  peaceful 
industry  ;  from  the  furious  assault  of  the 
lions  to  the  deep  repose  of  the  pasturing 
flocks  ;  and  from  these  again  to  the  rapid 
and  sparkling  animation  of  the  dance. 

We  may  however  remark  upon  what 
the  Shield  does  not  contain  as  well  as  on 
what  it  does.  We  do  not  find  on  it  any 
scene  of 

1.  Navigation  : 

2.  Hunting : 

3.  Any  domestic  art  or  trade  : 

4.  Religious  rite  or  observance. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  plain  from  the 
Poems  generally,  that  Navigation  had  not 

*  Observations,  &c. 
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yet  become  a  characteristic  or  familiar 
feature  of  Greek  life.  We  hear  nowhere 
of  a  trading-ship,  except  in  connection 
with  the  Phoenicians. 

As  to  the  second,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  hunting  of  the  Homeric  times 
was  not  a  pastime,  but  a  pursuit  of  direct 
utility,  intended  to  rid  the  land  of  a  nui- 
sance, and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
property.  When  it  is  thus  viewed,  we 
have  the  substance  of  hunting  given  us 
in  the  singularly  animated  scene  of  the 
lions  and  the  bull. 

With  respect  to  the  third  head,  we  may 
bear  in  mind  that  the  useful  arts  of  the 
period  were  for  the  most  part  homely, 
sedentary,  and  single-handed.  Even  for 
his  similes.  Homer  has  but  little  em- 
ployed them  :  much  less  could  they  come 
up  to  the  dignity  of  these  more  stirring 
exhibitions  of  life.  Even  the  combined 
labour  of  the  damsels  in  the  Palace  of 
Alkinoos  — the  only  instance  given  us  in 
the  Poem  of  such  combination  —  would 
have  supplied  but  a  tame  and  poor  pic- 
ture for  the  Shield.  Moreover  it  is 
rather  a  Phoenician,  than  a  Greek  pic- 
ture. 

The  absence  of  any  scene  representing 
the  rites  and  observances  of  religion, 
opens  much  wider  questions. 

The  great  and  standing  institution  of 
ancient  religion  was  sacrifice. 

We  have  this  in  Homer  as  associated 
with  particular  places,  like  the  grovQ  and 
fountain  of  the  Nymphs  near  the  town  of 
Ithaka  ;  *  or  with  rare  and  solemn  occa- 
sions, like  the  hecatomb  to  Apollo  in  the 
First  Iliad,t  and  the  sacrifice  of  Agamem- 
non in  the  Third.J  Lastly,  it  is  an  inci- 
dent of  the  common  meal,  as  we  see  both 
in  other  places,  and  in  this  very  descrip- 
tion, where  the  Heralds  had  "sacrificed," 
that  is,  had  killed  and  cooked  a  great  ox 
for  the  meal  of  the  reapers.  None  of 
these  three  occasions  of  sacrifice  were 
available  for  a  prominent  position  on  the 
surface  of  the  Shield  :  the  first  and  sec- 
ond, because  they  were  occasional,  not 
ordinary  ;  the  third,  because  it  could  not 
command  the  requisite  breadth  and  live- 
liness of  interest  as  a  separate  or  special 
subject.  In  truth,  the  observances  of 
religion  filled  no  large  place  in  the  Greek 
mind,  even  in  the  Homeric  times.  And 
this  leads  to  a  wider  form  and  scope  of 
observation.  We  find  here,  in  this  ex- 
traordinary poetic  achievement  of  Homer, 
an    early  indication,  an    embryo,  so  to 

*  Od.  xvii.  204-11, 
t  II.  i.  446. 
X  II.  iii-  264. 
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speak,  of  that  principle  which  was  to 
reach  its  fullest  manifestation  in  the 
Greek  of  the  classical  period,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sufficiency  of  this,  our  hu- 
man, earthly  life  ;  without  any  capital  re- 
gard to  what  is  before  us  in  futurity,  or 
what  is  above  and  around  us  in  the  un- 
seen world.  Hence  the  Shield  contains 
no  Birth,  and  no  Funeral,  of  man.  The 
beginnins^  and  the  end  of  life  are  en- 
dowed  for  Christians  with  so  intense  an 
interest,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how 
different  an  aspect  they  offered  to  those 
beyond  the  pale.  Both  of  them  are 
swathed  in  weakness  or  distress,  and  the 
Greek  had  no  charm  in  his  possession 
which  could  invest  distress  and  weak- 
ness with  beauty,  or  infuse  into  them  the 
glow  of  life.  Sorrow  had  not  yet  been 
glorified.  Scenes  like  these,  he  would 
Bay,  do  not  make  up  the  completeness  of 
life,  but  impair  it :  they  are  not  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  legitimately  belonging  to 
it ;  we  submit  to  them,  for  we  cannot 
help  submitting ;  but  they  form  no  por- 
tion of  our  glory,  and  we  put  them  out  of 
sight. 

Fulness  of  energy  in  the  powers  of 
body  and  mind,  and  fulness  of  delight 
following  their  exercise  ;  action  reward- 
ed in  itself,  and  sustained  by  this  reward  ; 
a  sphere  bright,  brilliant,  bounded,  self- 
contained,  self-supported,  full  of  all 
things  glorious,  beautiful,  and  strong  ; 
such  was  the  aim  of  life  for  the  Greek, 
and  all  that  tended  to  break  and  banish 
the  illusion  was  carefully  kept  away  from 
thought  and  view.  The  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  action  of  the  Shield  is  there- 
fore the  spirit  of  joy  :  joy  in  movement, 
joy  in  repose  ;  joy  in  peace,  and  joy  in 
battle  :  anywhere  and  always  joy,  until 
the  day  that  must  come  shall  come,  and 
the  final  plunge  is  made  into  the  Dark- 
ness, where  a  Sceptre,  ruling  all  the 
dead,  is  not  worth  as  much  as  is  the  mess 
of  a  labourer  for  hire,  though  the  master 
be  poor,  and  can  give  but  scanty  cheer,* 
if  only  it  be  had  beneath  the  cheerful 
sun  and  in  the  abode  of  the  living. 

In  writing  thus  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  Greek  Tragedy.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  qualifies  the  general  truth  of  my  po- 
sition ;  and  I  would  recommend  those 
who  doubt,  to  consult  the  remarkable 
observations  of  Bishop  Butler,  in  the 
Analogy^  on  passive  habits. 

Upon  the  Translation  I  have  only  to 
say  that  I  have  aimed  at  great  fidelity  — 
in  a  wordj  at  the  representation  of  Homer 

*  Od.  xi.  489.    . 


as  he  is  ;  though  well  aware  in  how  slight 
a  measure  this  object  can  have  been 
gained  :  for  in  the  effort  to  hold  firmly 
by  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Poet,  the 
ethereal  parts  escape. 

I  have  given  to  the  obscure  word  eirai 
the  sense  of  ramparts,  which  the  context 
seems  almost  to  require  :  and  I  have  not 
attempted  to  render  by  any  exact  equiva- 
lent the  expression  peridntos  AmpJii- 
gueeis ;  even  Chapman  in  this  place  re- 
coils from  the  letter,  and  translates  the 
phrase  "  the  famous  Artsman." 


The  Shield   of   Achilles,  Wrought  by 
Hephaistos. 

II.  xviii.  468-608. 


So  He  spake,  and  left  the  goddess  ; 

Straightway  to  the  bellows  drew, 
Fixed  them  fireward,  set  them  blowing ; 

Mouths  a  score  in  all  they  blew, 
Reddening,  whitening,  all  the  furnace 

With  their  timely  various  blast, 
As  the  god  and  work  required  it, 

Slower  now,  and  now  more  fast. 
Precious  gold,  and  stubborn  copper, 

Silver  store,  and  tin,  he  cast 
In  the  flame.     The  ponderous  anvil 

Next  upon  its  block  he  tries  ; 
One  hand  grasps  the  sturdy  hammer, 

One  the  pincers  firmly  plies. 

IL 
First  of  all,  the  Shield  he  moulded 

Broad,  and  strong,  and  wrought  throughout, 
With  a  bright  and  starry  border, 

Threefold  thick,  set  round  about. 
Downward  hung  its  belt  of  silver. 

Five  the  layers  of  the  Shield, 
And  with  skilful  mind  he  sculptured 

Rare  devices  o'er  its  field. 

in. 
There  he  wrought  Earth,  Sea,  and  Heaven, 

There  he  set  the  unwearying  Sun, 
And  the  waxing  Moon,  and  stars  that 

Crown  the  blue  vault  every  one  ; 
Pleiads,  Hyads,  strong  Orion, 

Arctos,  hight  to  boot  the  Wain. 
He  upon  Orion  waiting. 

Only  he  of  all  the  train 
Shunning  still  the  baths  of  Ocean, 

Wheels  and  wheels  his  round  again. 

IV. 

There  he  carved  two  goodly  Cities 
Thick  with  swarms  of  speaking  men. 

V. 

Weddings  were  in  one,  and  banquets, 

Torches  blazing  overhead, 
Nuptial  hymns,  and  from  their  chambers 

Brides  about  the  city  led. 
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Here  to  pipe  and  harp  resounding 
Young  men  wildly  whirling  danced  ; 

While  the  women,  each  one  standing 
By  their  porches,  gaze  entranced. 

vr. 
But  the  townsmen  all  assembled 

In  the  forum  thronging  stood  ; 
For  a  strife  of  twain  had  risen, 

Suing  on  a  fine  of  blood. 
All  was  paid,  the  first  protested. 

Pleading  well  to  move  the  crowd  ; 
Nought  was  had,  upheld  the  second ; 

Each  to  obey  an  umpire  vowed; 
And  the  hearers,  as  they  sided 

This  or  that  way,  cheered  aloud. 
And  the  heralds  ordered  silence  ; 

And,  on  chairs  of  polished  stone, 
Ranged  in  venerable  circle 

Sate  the  Elders.     One  by  one 
Each  the  clear-toned  herald's  sceptre 

Took,  and  standing  forth  alone 
Spake  his  mind.     Two  golden  talents 

Lay  before  them,  to  requite 
Only  him,  among  the  Judges, 

Straightliest  who  should  judge  the  right. 

VII. 

But  before  the  second  City 

Bright  in  arms  two  Armies  lay. 
Evil  choice  one  gave  the  other : 

Either  half  the  goods  to  pay 
In  that  smiling  town,  or  see  it 

Given  to  fire  and  slaughter.     They 
Brooked  it  not,  but  armed  for  ambush. 

Wives  beloved,  and  stripling  hands, 
And  with  these  the  age-bound  greybeards, 

Guard  the  wall.     Off  march  the  bands. 

VIII. 

Ares  and  Athene  lead  them  ; 

Gold,  and  golden-clad,  they  gleam, 
Fair,  and  large  in  aims,  and  towering 

Right  and  left,  as  gods  beseem. 
Dwindled  either  host  beside  them.  — 

One  to  ambush  held  its  way, 
Where  the  folk  was  used  to  water. 

And  along  the  river  lay 
Wrapt  in  swarthy  armour.     Yonder, 

Twain  for  scouts  they  set,  to  keep 
Watch  for  the  expected  booty, 

Curly-horned  beeves,  and  sheep. 
Soon  it  comes  in  view.     Two  shepherds 

Mirthful  music  heedless  play 
On  their  pipes.     Forewarned,  the  army 

Quick  make  havoc  of  the  prey. 
Snowy  flocks,  and  droves  of  oxen. 

And  the  swains  beside  them  slay. 

IX. 

When  the  host  before  the  ramparts 

He^rd  the  bellowing  din  from  far. 
Mounted  each  man  on  his  chariot 

Drove  the  prancing  steeds  to  war  : 
Quick  they  came.     They  closed  in  battle 

Ranged  along  the  river's  banks. 
And  they  hurled  the  sharp-tipped*  lances 

Each  athwart  the  other's  ranks. 

*  Literally,  copper-tipped. 


Strife  and  Tumult  there  were  mingling. 

There  destroying  Fate  he  drew  ; 
Some  alive  and  still  unwounded, 

Some  she  grasped,  with  gashes  new ; 
Some,  now  corpses,  through  the  turmoil 

Draggling  by  the  feet  she  bore. 
And  her  shoulders  had  a  mantle 

Dabbled  foul  with  human  gore. 
Like  to  living  men  they  mingled. 

Fought  alive  with  might  and  main. 
And,  alive,  to  either  army 

Dragged  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

X. 

There  he  set  a  loamy  fallow, 

Three  times  wrought,  full  soft,  and  wide  : 
Many  a  team,  and  many  a  ploughman 

Down  and  up  the  fallow  plied. 
And  as  each,  the  boundary  reaching. 

Turned,  would  one  that  stood  beside 
Give  into  his  hands  the  wine-cup 

Honey-sweet.     So  each  more  fain. 
Wheeling  down  the  deep  soft  furrow, 

Eager  strove  the  bound  to  gain. 
And  the  darkening  glebe  behind  them, 

All  along,  albeit  of  gold, 
New  wrought  earth  in  hue  resembling. 

Gave  a  marvel  to  behold. 

XI. 

There  he  set  a  field  corn-laden. 

In  that  field  the  shearers  reap. 
Grasping  close  their  sharpened  sickles. 

Down  the  furrows,  heap  on  heap. 
Falls  the  grain  to  ground.     The  binders 

Sheaves,  in  order  following,  bind ; 
Binders  three  :  to  whom  unwearied 

Carrier-lads  their  armfuls  bring. 
Watching  from  beside  the  furrow, 

Silent  near  them  stands  the  King, 
Staff  in  hand,  and  glad  in  spirit. 

By  an  oak  o'ershadowing. 
Heralds,  for  the  feast  preparing, 

Slay  a  weighty  ox,  and  dress  ; 
And  the  women  strew  thick  o'er  it 

Barley-meal,  the  reaper's  mess. 

XII. 

There  he  set  a  goodly  vineyard, 

Laden  with  its  grapes  of  gold : 
Silver-pales  the  pendent  clusters 

Glossy-black  all  through  uphold. 
Moat  of  bronze  *  around  the  border. 

Round  the  moat  a  hedge  of  tin ; 
One  small  path,  at  time  of  vintage. 

Lets  the  gatherers  out  and  in. 
And  the  train  of  youths  and  maidens 

In  the  wicker-baskets  brings. 
Blithe  of  thought,  the  luscious  fruitage. 

Daintily  a  stripling  sings 
To  his  clear-toned  lyre,  amongst  them. 

So  as  Linos  sung  of  yore  : 
They  too,  frisking,  shouting,  singing. 

Stamp  the  time  upon  the  floor. 

*  It  is  an  unsolved  question  whether  the  word  in  the 
original  {Kvavef]^  refers  only  to  colour,  or  to  a  metallic 
substance.  In  my  opinion,  if  it  refers  to  a  metallic  sub- 
stance, that  substance  is  bronze. 
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XIII. 
There  a  herd  of  kine  he  moulded, 

Some  in  tin,  and  some  in  gold, 
Lowing  they,  with  horns  uplifted, 

Rushed  afield  from  out  the  fold, 
Where  the  wavy  reed-bed  quivered, 

Where  the  sounding  river  rolled. 
Golden  herdsmen  four  attend  them. 

Nine  swift  dogs  behind.     When  lo  ! 
Dread  to  see,  a  pair  of  lions, 

Mid  the  kine  that  foremost  go 
Seized  a  bellowing  bull,  and  dragged  him 

Roaring.     Dogs  and  men  pursued. 
They,  the  huge  hide  tearing  open, 

Lapped  the  bowels  and  the  blood. 
While  the  herdsmen,  void  of  purpose, 

Chid  the  swift  hounds  to  the  proof, 
These,  as  loath  to  grip  the  lions. 

Bayed  at  hand,  yet  held  aloof. 

XIV. 
There  a  pasture,  broad,  and  gleaming  — 

White  with  sheep,  in  beauteous  glade. 
And  with  hut,  and  roof-clad  pen,  and 

Stall,  the  mighty  Master  made. 

XV. 

There  a  Dance  the  mighty  Master 

In  the  broidered  metal  wrought. 
Such  to  rich-haired  Ariadne 

Daidalos  in  Knossos  brought. 
Spacious  Knossos.     Youths  and  maidens, 

Maidens  grown  of  age  to  wed, 
Hand  on  wrist,  each  one  with  other, 

Through  the  mazes  lightly  sped. 
These  are  robed  in  rarest  muslin. 

Those  fine-woven  tunics  wear, 
Soft  with  glaze  of  oil,  and  glistening. 

These  are  crowned  with  garlands  fair, 
Those  their  golden  poniards,  hanging 

From  their  belts  of  silver,  bear. 
Now  with  trained  feet  careering 

All  the  troop  in  circle  *  flies. 
Like  the  potter's  wheel  t  and  gearing. 

Which  for  speed  he  sits  and  tries ; 
Now  each  rank  in  backward  movement 

On  the  rank  behind  them  fall. 
Charmed  with  those  bewitching  dancers. 

Throngs  a  gazing  crowd.     Mid  all 
Harps  and  sings  the  sacred  minstrel : 

Ever,  as  his  notes  begin, 
Tumblers  twain  are  wildly  whirling 

Round  the  open  ring  within. 

XVI. 

Ocean's  might,  resistless  River, 

Last  of  all,  his  labour  sealed, 
Rolling  round  the  outmost  border 

Of  the  deftly-fashioned  Shield. 

1867.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

*  The  simile  of  the  potter's  wheel  has  led  me  to 
describe  the  dance  in  terms  as  circular  ;  and  I  have 
been  influenced  in  rendering  this  passage  to  a  certain 
extent  by  dances  as  I  have  seen  them  practised  by  a 
Greek  village  population  of  this  day. 

t  "  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel." 
—  I  Henry  VI.,  1,  5. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
LETTERS     FROM      ELIZABETH    BARRETT 
BROWNING 

TO  THE    AUTHOR    OF   "  ORION  "   ON    LITERARY 
AND   GENERAL  TOPICS. 


III. 

To  English  philologists,  in  general, 
but  more  especially  all  those  who  can 
take  an  interest  in  the  early  studies  of 
lyrical  poets,  it  would  be  both  curious 
and  interesting  to  discover  the  methods 
adopted  by  different  poets  towards  attain- 
ing excellence  in  the  verbal  mastery  of 
their  Art: — how  they  obtained  their 
skill  in  diction — in  fact,  a  command  of 
words.  But  they  are  all  silent.  In  the 
first  chirrups  and  snatches  of  song,  they 
all  begin  alike,  —  i.e.,  without  thinking  as 
to  how  they  do  it  —  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  song-birds.  "  They  lisped  in 
numbers,  for  the  numbers  came,"  and  of 
course  the  words  came  first.  And  this 
bird-like  practice  may  continue  during 
some  years,  and  with  admirable  success, 
being  the  fresh  breath  of  the  morning, 
the  thought  of  any  special  studies  only 
occurring  with  the  advance  towards 
some  maturity  of  purpose.  The  two 
greatest  song-writers  the  world  has  ever 
known  —  Burns  and  Bdranger  —  probably 
continued  in  the  first  youthful  way  longer 
than  most  other  poets  ;  yet  Burns  event- 
ually took  to  study,  after  some  fashion, 
which  is  not,  I  believe,  very  well  known, 
except  that  he  fancied  a  little  Latin 
would  materially  help  him,  and,  finding  it 
did  not, 
nation  : 


he  exclaims  with  amusins:  indisr- 


What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools  — 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  and  stools,  — 
If  honest  Nature  made  ye  fools, 

What  sairs  yer  grammars  ? 
Ye'd  better  ta'en  up  spades  and  shools. 

Or  knappin'-hammers  ! 

In  another  poem  he  says,  with  a  sort 
of  humorous  self-irony,  not  without  sar- 
casm at  scholastic  exactions,  "  Ye  ken 
nae  Greek."  The  biographers  of  B^- 
ranger  are  anxious  to  show  that  he  had 
studied  the  finest  classical  poets ;  and 
yet,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven — judging 
by  the  date  of  his  birth  and  that  of  the 
poem  —  he  wrote  :  — 

C'est  alors  que  Philomele 

M'enseignant  ses  plus  doux  sons, 

J'irais  de  la  pastourelle 

Accompagner  les  chansons. 

Puis  j'irais  charmer  Termite, 

Qui,  sans  vendre  I'eau  benite, 
Donne  aux  pauvres  son  manteau. 
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Je  volerais  vite,  vite,  vite, 
Si  j'etais  petit  oiseau  ! 

That  Bdninger  must  have  made  special 
studies  of  various  kinds,  before  he  could 
have  attained  to  that  perfection  of  fin- 
ished simplicity  manifested  in  most  of 
his  songs  and  other  poems,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  but  what  they  were  has  never, 
I  believe,  been  recorded.  Wordsworth, 
in  an  elaborate  Preface,  unfolds  his  views 
of  the  high  and  sacred  office  of  the  Poet, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  boasts  of 
the  pains  and  labour  he  has  bestowed 
upon  the  Art,  as  Milton  had  done,  yet  no 
hint  of  how  they  went  to  work  is  vouch- 
safed to  us.  Shelley  wrote  an  Essay,  en- 
titled "  A  Defence  of  Poetry  "  (a  most  in- 
adequate title),  which  I  should  like  to  get 
printed  in  letters  of  gold  ;  but  Shelley, 
like  all  the  rest,  down  to  Gerald  Massey 
and  Algernon  Swinburne,  is  mute  as  to 
all  the  means  he  took  for  his  marvellous 
command  of  words.  Miss  E.  B.  Barrett, 
while  alluding  to  her  arduous  studies, 
leaves  us  in  many  respects  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  collection  of  materials, 
modus  operandi^  and  speculative  excur- 
sions. Nor  could  her  Letters,  which  I 
am  about  to  give  (on  English  Rhymes 
and  Versification),  have  been  in  all  prob- 
ability ever  written  but  for  a  certain 
friendly  provocation  that  will  be  narrated. 
The  present  paper,  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  first  glimpse  of  such  se- 
cret work  as  we  have  alluded  to  —  notes 
pour  servir  d,  Phistoire,  &c., —  or  how 
young  poets  (neglecting  their  future  nests) 
feather  their  wings  and  arrows.. 

Miss  Barrett  had  sent  me  the  MS.  of 
her  beautiful  poem  entitled  "The  Dead 
Pan,"  asking  my  opinion  about  it,  where 
it  would  be  best  to  send  it,  or  if  it  should 
be  reserved  for  a  special  volume.  Of 
course  I  admired  its  poetry  and  its  versi- 
fication, but  concerning  her  view  of  per- 
fect and  imperfect,  or  allowable  rhymes, 
in  that  poem,  and  several  of  her  other 
productions,  I  wished,  once  for  all,  to 
object,  and  give  full  reasons  for  it.  Still, 
as  I  had  only  published  certain  tragedies, 
and  never  any  volume  of  lyrical,  or  so- 
called  minor  poems  (nor  have  I  done  so 
up  to  this  time),  it  seemed  proper  towards 
one  who  had  long  been  secretly  at  work 
in  that  way,  that  I  should  give  some 
rough  sketch  of  my  own  studies  of  that 
kind,  the  substance  of  which  may  be  con- 
densed within  a  few  pages,  as  it  was  in 
the  first  instance,  in  one  or  two  notes.  I 
am  not  aware  of  this  sort  of  revealment 
having  ever  been  hitherto  made  by  any 
one. 


It  is  related  somewhere  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  —  and  if  the  story  is  not  true,  it 
does  not  in  the  least  signify — that  at 
a  Christmas  merry-making,  the  genial 
border-minstrel  proposed,  among  other 
round-games  and  puzzles,  a  prize  to  be 
given  to  whoever  made  a  couplet,  of  any 
sort,  with  a  rhyme  to  the  first  line  which 
should  end  with  the  word  "  silver.'''' 
There  were  to  be  no  half-rhymes,  or 
allowable  rhymes,  but  a  perfect  rhyme. 
After  young  folks  and  old  had  thought, 
and  frowned  with  comical  mental  strug- 
gles during  some  minutes,  to  no  purpose, 
Sir  Walter  "  put  them  out  of  their 
misery  "  by  informing  them,  with  a  hu- 
morous smile,  that  there  was  no  rhyme  to 
"  silver  "  in  the  English  language  !  Hear- 
ing this  "  remarkable  fact,"  when  a  boy 

—  though  I  subsequently  came  to  find  it 
ridiculous  enough  —  it  made  a  considera- 
ble impression  upon  me,  as  a  very  strange 
thing  in  any  copious  language  ;  but  hav- 
ing commenced  my  first  efforts  in  poetry 
by  a  sort  of  uncouth  imitation  of  Milton's 
blank  verse,  and  then  abruptly  ceasing 
(finding,  no  doubt,  that  I  had  got  out  of 
my  depth)  during  six  or  eight  years,  the 
whole  matter  passed  out  of  my  thoughts. 
But  not  out  of  mind,  because  nothing 
seems  ever  to  pass  out  of  some  minds  — 
perhaps  not  quite  out  of  any  mind  —  and 
when  it  again  occurred,  I  was  commen- 
cing to  write  short  lyrical  poems,  in  the 
usual  way  —  i.e.,  upon  poetical  emotions 
without  very  well-defined  subjects,  or  sub- 
jects worth  defining.  I  naturally  "fought 
shy  "  of  ending  a  line  with  "  silver,"  but 
having  to  forage  my  brain  for  rhymes  to 
other  words  of  two  syllables,  such  as 
shadow  —  planet  — filbert  —  squirrel  — 
beetle  —  statue  —  trellis  —  anchor  — 
April  —  A  ugust  —  temple  —  virtue  — 

forest  —  angel  — poet  —  proper —  budget 

—  stranger  —  (ipe?i  —  abnond  —  bayonet 
blossom  —  something  —  nothing,  &c.,  —  I 
found  there  was  not  a  single  perfect 
rhyme  to  any  one  of  them  !  The  above 
list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  It  is  to 
be  understood  that  this  is  only  a  rough 
sketch  of  an  Essay,  and  of  one  not  likely 
ever  to  be  written  by  me.  This  dis- 
covery, however,  naturally  led  to  further 
search,  and  I  then  made  a  list  of  the 
words  of  one  syllable,  and  also  of  three 
syllables,  to  which  there  were  no  perfect 
rhymes  in  our  language  ;  also,  a  list  of  all 
those  words  to  which  there  was  only  one 
rhyme,  such  as  people  and  steeple  —  an- 
guish and  languish  —  winter  and  printer 

—  hornet  and  cornet  —  hatchet  and  latchet 

—  ?nountain  ?ind.  fountain  —  darkness  and 
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sta?'kness  —  votive    and    motive  —  black- 
ness and  slackness,  &c.,  —  and  a  list  of  the  ' 
triplicates,  or  words   that  have  only  two  j 
rhymes  to  them,  such  as  billow,  pillow, 
willow  —  iron,   scion,    lion,  —  and    those  i 
which    are    quadruple,    these   two   latter' 


lists  beinsr  meag^re  enousfh. 


Seeing 


the 


conditions  of  lyrical  composition  in  Eng- 
lish to  be  subject  to  these  limits,  it  be- 
came obvious  that  for  any  freedom  in 
writing,  a  large  admission  must  be  made 
for  what  the  practice  of  the  greatest  of 
our  poets  has  established  as  imperfect 
but  allowable  rhymes.  And  we  now 
come  to  the  vexatious  fact  that,  while  the 
true  and  only  real  test  of  a  rhyme  is  its 
sound  to  the  ear,  many  persons,  deficient 
in  that  organ,  take  refuge  in  the  plausible 
pretext  that  words  must  be  rhymes  to  the 
eye  —  i.e.,  the  letters  must  be  in  accord. 
How  short-sighted  and  inconsiderate  this 
is,  can  be  shown  in  a  moment.  A 
learned  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy 
once  undertook  to  show  us  that  we  had 
twenty  different  sounds  to  the  very  first 
letter  of  our  alphabet.  Evading  that 
elaborate  examination,  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  directing  attention  to  the 
fact  of  the  positive  exchange  of  sounds 
which  some  of  our  vowels  undergo  in  dif- 
ferent words.  Thus,  have  and  cave,  where 
the  first  sound  is  li'av^  and  the  second  is 
ayve J  watch  and  match,  the  first  sound 
being  wot'ch,  and  the  second  atch  j  —  the 
same  with  wand  and  hand — was  and} 
has;  —  wonder  and  thunder,  the  first! 
word  having  the  o  sounded  as  uj — head, 
and  mead,  the  first  sounding  ed  and  the  ; 
second  eedj  —  caught  and  draught,  the  i 
first  having  the  terminal  sound  of  ort,  and  i 
the  second  aft;  —  do  and  go,  the  first] 
sounding  oo,  and  the  second  o; — plough 
and  tough,  the  first  sounding  ow,  and  the 
second  uff;  —  wounds  and  sounds,  the 
first  having  the  vowel  sound  of  oo,  and 
the  second  of  ow''n,  &c.  The  non-recog- 
nition of  these  numerous  changes  of 
sound  in  the  same  vowels  in  different 
words  (causing  so  many  words  which  are 
perfect  rhymes  to  the  eye  to  be  in  reality 
far  more  imperfect  to  the  ear  than  many 
words  which  are  of  quite  a  different  spell- 
ing) has  been  the  cause  of  frequent  criti- 
cal censures  when  the  defect  was  rather 
in  the  critic  than  the  poet,  and  sometimes 
entirely  in  the  critic.  Thus  the  very 
same  critic  who  has  unhesitatingly  ac- 
cepted the  words  scarce  and  farce,  hood 
2iX\^  flood,  or  charm  and  warm,  as  perfect 
rhymes,  when  they  are  most  palpably  of 
different  vowel-sounds,  would  actually 
object    to    dawn    and    tnorn^    because 


morn  was  not  spelt  mawn;  and,  indeed, 
I  have  heard  men  of  similar  bad  or 
cavilling  ear  endeavour  to  prove  such  ob- 
jection by  adopting  a  provincial  accent, 
or  screwing  their  mouths  in  order  to  make 
"dawn"  and  "dawning"  partially  take 
the  sound  of  dar''n  and  damping,  so  that 
they  should  not  rhyme  with  "  morn  "  and 
"morning;"  —  and,  in  like  manner,  to 
give  "  morn "  a  provincial  twang  of 
"  mour'rn,"  in  order  to  prove  that  it  did 
not  rhyme  with  darn  or  daw'n.  The 
Scotch  have  their  peculiarities,  so  have 
the  Irish,  so  have  Yorkshire  and  Som- 
ersetshire—  Londoners  no  less — and 
they  should  all  "mind  what  they  are 
about." 

While  some  readers  will  be  much  in- 
terested in  this  question  of  English  pro- 
nunciation, others  will  regard  it,  I  fear, 
as  supererogatory,  so  that  at  this  stage  of 
our  introductory  comments  the  wish  arises 
that  it  were  possible  to  ask  if  we  were 
fatiguing  our  audience  ;  but  as  this  can- 
not be  done,  it  will  now  be  the  safest  plan 
to  bring  this  matter  "  home  "  as  briefly 
as  possible. 

From  what  has  been  already  shown  and 
suggested,  it  will  follow  that  for  due  free- 
dom of  lyrical  poetry  due  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  perverse  and  ex- 
ceptional peculiarities  of  the  genius  of 
the  English  language.  Rhymes  to  the 
^«r  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  crite- 
rion, and  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  rhymes 
however  perfect  to  the  eye.  Finding 
there  are  so  many  words  of  one,  two,  and 
three  syllables  {i.e.,  the  vast  majority  of 
our  words)  which  have  no  rhymes  at  all 
to  them,  a  reasonable  number  of  allow- 
able rhymes  should  be  recognized, —  that 
is  to  say,  rhymes  of  consonants,  where 
the  actual  vowels  differ,  or  have  different 
sounds,  and  other  words  which  do  not 
assume  to  be  rhymes,  but  which  rank  with 
the  Spanish  rima  asonante  and  have  a 
pleasing  effect  when  judiciously  and 
sparsely  mingled  with  perfect  rhymes.  I 
even  consider  that  lyrical  verse  of  the 
heroic  measure  would  have  a  richer  effect 
if  some  imperfect  rhymes  were  purposely 
introduced,  and  this  on  the  principle  of 
harmonious  discords  in  music  which 
render  the  effect  so  much  more  grand, — 
in  fact,  while  the  genius  of  music  depends 
upon  original  melody,  the  science  is 
based  upon  harmony,  which  disallows  all 
monotonies  unless  for  isolated  special 
effects. 

Having  gone  to  such  "  lengths  "  in  my 
liberalities  and  allowances  for  our  lyrical 
poetry,  I   ani  still   ready  to  admit  that 
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some  line  of  demarcation  should  be 
drawn.  And  this  line,  I  think,  has  been 
passed  more  boldly,  defiantly,  and  persist- 
ently by  Miss  E.  B.  Barrett  than  by  any 
other  English  poet.  Strange  to  say, 
while  various  unfortunate  men  have  re- 
ceived the  severest  censure  for  trifling 
and  trumpery  licences  (often  quite  fair  and 
really  allowable),  my  admired  correspond- 
ent has  but  seldom  been  called  to  account 
for  her  numerous  violations  of  all  re- 
ceived principles  of  English  rhyme.  But 
what  a  compliment  to  her  genius,  the 
brightness  and  fertility  of  her  intellect, 
and  to  the  energy  and  euphony  of  her 
verse,  that  critics  were  carried  away  by 
the  stream,  and  rarely  had  time  to  take 
heed  of  the  sticks  and  straws  they  were 
passing  !  This  fact  also  implies  a  com- 
pliment to  the  critics. 

The  poem  of  "The  Dead  Pan,"  opens 
with  this  verse, — 

Gods  of  Hellas,  gods  of  Hellas, 
Can  ye  listen  in  your  silence  .'' 
Can  your  mystic  voices  tell  us 
Where  ye  hide  ?     In  floating  islands 
With  a  wind  that  evermore 
Keeps  you  out  of  sight  of  shore  ? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

I  am  requested  to  make  my  comments 
on  the  MS.  of  this  then  unpublished 
poem; — and  I  fear  it  will  be  thought 
that  I  did  not  do  my  "spiriting"  as 
gently  as  the  poetess   expected. 

June  17,  1842. 
Certainly: — mark  as  much  as  you  please. 
They  will  all  be  marks  of  kindness,  coming 
from  you,  whether  depreciative  or  otherwise. 

What  if  certain  passages  in  "Dead  Pan" 
should  be  in  suspense,  critically ;  voices  crying 
to  me,  "  Alter  this  "  —  "  Alter  f/iat!  "  —  whereas 
I  may  not  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  my 
rhymes,  as  to  alterations  anywhere  ?  For  the 
rest,  there  will  be  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  pages 
of  print.  But  it  is  in  stanzas.  You  shall 
have  it  in  MS.,  and  also  in  proof,  and  then  I 
shall  be  sure  to  do  my  best  —  or  worst  for  you. 

I  commenced  with  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  poetry — its  subject,  treatment, 
and  the  euphonious  flow  of  the  versifica- 
tion ;  but  took  objection  to  many  of  the 
rhymes.  I  did  not  like  "  tell  us  "  as  a 
rhyme  for  Hellas  ;  and  still  less,  isla7ids 
as  a  rhyme  for  silence.  The  only  excuse 
for  them,  was  the  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  first,  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
second,  as  there  was  no  perfect  rhyme  for 
either  of  them  in  the  English  language. 
I  suggested  that  perhaps  they  were  not 
intended  as  absolute  rhymes  at  all,  but 
euphonious  quantities  of  the  rima  aso- 


7iante  class  ?  —  or  was  it  considered  that 
the  rhymes  being  on  the  first  syllables 
{Hell  and  tell.,  si  and  /)  instead  of  the 
last,  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  fair  ex- 
changes }  In  verse  iv.,  I  accepted  "  rolls 
on"  and  "  the  sun"  and  "altars"  and 
"  welters  "  on  the  principle  of  allowable 
rhymes,  as  they  were  quite  as  good  as 
"  corses  "  and  "  forces  "  where  the  letters 
were  all  right,  and  recognized  as  true 
rhymes  —  which  they  really  are  «^A  In 
verse  vi.,  I  objected  to  "flowing"  and 
"  slow  in,"  (the  rhyme  being  only  on  the 
first  syllable),  and  in  verse  xii.  to 
"  golden  "  and  "  enfolding,"  for  the  same 
reason.  In  verse  xiii.  "  iron  "  was  very 
badly  rhymed  by  "inspiring,"  being  only 
a  rhyme  on  ir.  "Panther  "and  "saun- 
ter" in  the  next  verse  were  bad.  In 
verse  xvi.,  "  driven  "  and  "  heaving  " 
were  not  admissible.  In  verse  XIX.  "  tur- 
ret "  and  "  chariot"  could  only  be  excusa- 
ble on  the  equivocal  grounds  that  there 
was  no  rhyme  to  either  of  them  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  it  might  seem  generous  to  wed 
them  for  that  reason,  if  not  quite  jus- 
tifiable. The  words  "  o'er  her  "  and 
"  horror,"  —  "  angels  "  and ,  "  candles,"  — 
"  nothing  "  and  "  truth  in,"  could  only  be 
excused  on  the  same  grounds,  as  there 
were  no  rhymes  in  the  language  to  "  noth- 
ing," "angels,"  or  "horror."  There  were 
several  more  of  these  anomalies  in  the 
same  poem,  but  I  felt  I  had  said  quite 
enough.  I  was  very  curious  to  know 
how  all  this  would  be  received.  The  fol- 
lowing will  show  to  what  purpose  I  had 
preached  and  prayed  :  — 

(No  date,  but  apparently  written  in  London.) 
Oh  —  you  are  a  gnasher  of  teeth  in  criticism, 
I  see  !  — you  are  a  lion  and  a  tiger  in  one,  and 
in  a  most  carnivorous  mood,  over  and  above. 
My  dear  Mr.  Home,  —  do  you  know,  I  could 
not  help,  in  the  midst  of  my  horror  and  Pan-ic 
terror,  smiling  outright  at  the  naivete  of  your 
doubt  as  to  whether  my  rhymes  were  really 
meant  for  rhymes  at  all .''  That  is  the  naivete 
of  a  right  savage  nature  —  of  an  Indian  play- 
ing with  a  tomahawk,  and  speculating  as  to 
whether  the  white  faces  had  any  feeling  in 
their  skulls,  *^  qtiand  ineme!^^  Know  then, 
that  my  rhymes  are  really  meant  for  rhymes  — 
and  that  I  take  them  to  be  actual  rhymes  —  as 
good  rhymes  as  any  used  by  rhymer  —  and  that 
in  no  spirit  of  carelessness  or  easy  writing,  or 
desire  to  escape  difficulties,  have  I  run  into 
them,  —  but  chosen  them,  selected  them,  on 
principle,  and  with  the  determinate  purpose  of 
doing  my  best,  in  and  out  of  this  poem,  to 
have  them  received !  What  you  say  of  a 
"poet's  duty,"  no  one  in  the  world  can  feel 
more  deeply  in  the  verity  of  it,  than  myself. 
If  I  fail  ultimately  before  the  pubhc  —  that  is, 
before  the  people  —  for  an  ephemeral  popu- 
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larity  does  not  appear  to  me  worth  trying  for 

—  it  will  not  be  because  I  have  shrunk  from 
any  amount  of  labour  —  where  labour  could  do 
anything.  I  have  worked  at  poetry  —  it  has 
not  been  with  me  reverie,  but  Art.  As  the 
physician  and  lawyer  work  at  their  several 
professions,  so  have  I,  and  so  do  I,  apply  to 
mine.  Arid  this  I  say,  only  to  put  by  any 
charge  of  carelessness  which  may  rise  up  to 
the  verge  of  your  lips  or  thoughts. 

With  reference  to  the  double  rhyming,  it 
has  appeared  to  me  employed  with  far  less 
variety  in  our  serious  poetry  than  our  language 
would  admit  of  genially,  —  and  that  the  various 
employment  of  it  would  add  another  string  to 
the  lyre  of  our  Terpander.*  It  has  appeared 
to  me  that  the  single  rhymes  as  usually  em- 
ployed, are  scarcely  as  various  as  they  might 
be  —  [Perfectly  true,  and  also   what  follows.] 

—  but  that  of  the  double  rhymes,  the  observa- 
tion is  still  truer.  A  great  deal  of  attention  — 
far  more  than  it  would  take  to  rhyme  with 
conventional  accuracy  —  have  I  given  to  the 
subject  of  rhymes,  and  have  determined  in 
cold  blood,  to  hazard  some  experiments.  At 
the  same  time,  I  should  tell  you,  that  scarcely 
one  of  the  Pan  rhymes  might  not  separately  be 
justified  by  the  analogy  of  received  rhymes, 
although  they  have  not  themselves  been  re- 
ceived. Perhaps  (also)  there  is  not  so  irregular 
a  rhyme  throughout  the  poem  of  Pan  as  the 
"fel/d7Z£/"  and  "prunel/a"  of  Pope  the  infal- 
lible. [Bad  as  this  maybe  —  and  ^^ry  poet 
of  any  vigour,  has  abundance  of  bad  as  well  as 
half  rhymes  —  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  that  sort  of  badness  and  what  was 
pointed  out  in  the  "  Dead  Pan."]  I  maintain 
that  my  "islands"  and  "silence  "  is  a  regular 
rhyme  in  comparison.  Tennyson's  "  tendons  " 
and  "  attendance "  is  more  objectionable  to 
my  mind  than  either.  You,  who  are  a  reader 
of  Spanish  poetry,  must  be  aware  how  soon 
the  ear  may  be  satisfied,  even  by  a  recurring 
vowel.  I  mean  to  try  it.  At  any  rate,  there 
are  so  few  regular  double  rhymes  in  the 
English  language,  that  we  must  either  admit 
some  such  trial,  or  eschew  the  double  rhymes 
generally  ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  very  fond  of 
them,  and  believe  them  to  have  a  power  not 
yet  drawn  out  to  its  length  and  capable  de- 
velopment, in  our  lyrical  poetry  especially. 

And  now  —  upon  all  this  —  to  prove  to  you 
that  I  do  not  set  out  on  this  question  with  a 
minority  of  one  —  I  take  the  courage  and 
vanity  to  send  you  a  note  which  a  poet  whom 
we  both  admire,  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine  who 
lent  him  the  MS.  of  this  very  "  Pan."  Mark  !  — 
no  opinion  was  asked  about  the  rhymes,  —  the 
satisfaction  was  altogether  impulsive  —  from 
within.  Send  me  the  note  back,  and  never  tell 
anybody  that  I  showed  it  to  you  —  it  would 
appear  too  vain.  Also,  I  have  no  right  to 
show  it.  It  was  sent  to  me  as  likely  to  please 
me,  —  and  pleased  me  so  much,  and  naturally 

*  The  masterly  use  of  double,  treble,  and  all  sorts  of 
rhymes  in  comic  verse  —  such  as  in  "  Hudibras,"  "  Don 
Juan,"  "  Tom  Hood's  Poems,"  and  others,  is  some 
proof  of  this  argument. 


on  various  accounts,  and  not  least  from  the 
beauty  of  the  figure  used  to  illustrate  my 
rhymatology,  that  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  it.  So,  send  it  back,  after  reading  it 
confidentially,  and  pardon  me  as  much  as  you 
can  of  the  self-will  fostered  by  it. 

Perhaps,  under  all  present  circum- 
stances, I  might  now  have  considered 
myself  exonerated  as  to  the  secret  of  this 
praise,  in  the  spirit  of  which  I  should 
have  most  heartily  joined  (while  object- 
ing to  some  of  the  letters),  but  of  course 
I  took  no  copy  of  the  note,  and  returned 
it  as  requested.  I  even  forgot  who  the 
poet  was  that  wrote  it,  but  fancy  it  must 
have  been  Landor.  An  allusion  is  next 
made  to  some  critic  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view^ always  so  fond  of  "  doing  a  mis- 
chief "  where  poets  and  poetry  are  con- 
cerned, who  carped  and  cavilled  at  sev- 
eral paltry  and  insignificant  matters,  such 
as  the  use  of  the  word  "very."  and  sound- 
ing the  ed  2i\.  the  close  of  certain  words. 

Why  shouldn't  I  (also)  say  "  very  pale,"  if  I 
please,  for  all  Mr.  Lockhart  ?  It  is  very 
ludicrous,  if  I  may  not !  I  say  no  more 
"  verys  "  than  other  people  —  and  defy  all  the 
critics  in  the  world  to  prove  it.  Let  them 
count,  and  see.  As  to  Tennyson,  his  admirer 
I  am,  and  his  imitator  I  am  not,  as  certainly. 
Nearly  everything  in  the  "  Seraphim "  was 
written  before  I  ever  read  one  of  his  then  pub- 
lished volumes  :  and  even  the  "  instructing  the 
reader  to  say  <f^,"  was  done  on  the  pattern  of 
Campbell's  "Theodoric,"  and  not  from  a  later 
example.  In  these  last  volumes  of  mine  I 
have  eschewed  all  signs  whatever  of  a  diaeresis 
pronounced  or  unpronounc'd, — so  as  to  give 
no  offence  either  to  myself  or  other  people. 
But  it  would  be  sheer  weakness  to  throw  out  a 
word  from  your  vocabulary  because  somebody 
is  pleased  to  hang  his  own  foolscap  on  it.  Let 
it  hang  there  !  It  is  not  mine,  —  and  I  need 
not  fear  the  disgrace  of  it. 

About  the  "  Pans  "  [the  too  frequent  repeti- 
tions] you  are  right,  and  I  shall  thin  them  as 
much  as  I  can.  For  all  your  kindness  about 
the  poem  I  am  also  grateful  —  "  very  "  grate- 
ful, if  you  will  let  me  be  so  insolent  to  Mr. 
Lockhart. 

You  are  a  bloody  critic,  nevertheless.     I  am 

glad  to  hear  of  B ,  and  agree  with  you  on 

the  point  of  Patmore. 

Ever  and  truly  yours, 
E.  B.  B. 

The  bravely  humorous  use  of  the  epi- 
thet that  has  made  the  reader  start  with 
incredulous  and  comical  dismay  (having a 
back  reference  to  the  lady's  graphic  al- 
lusion to  lions  and  tigers)  in  defiance  of 
all  its  ordinary  objectionableness,  and 
outrage  on  "  ears  polite,"  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  omit,  but  "after  a 
struggle  "  have  left  it  to  the  generous  and 
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right  appreciation  of  those  readers  who 
are  not  unh'kely  to  be  excessively  amused, 
even  if  not  quite  approving  of  it.  The 
letter  concludes  with  some  genial  criti- 
cism on  the  poetry  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, Rogers,  Patmore,  and  some  others, 
which  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  op- 
portunity. 

Greatly  admiring  and  respecting  the 
breadth  of  intention  and  principle,  as 
well  as  the  moral  courage  of  Miss  Bar- 
rett, it  will  readily  be  supposed  that  I  did 
not  think  it  right  to  persevere  with  any 
further  comments  on  this  question.  Be- 
sides, it  is  best,  even  with  far  inferior 
persons,  to  avoid  a  sore  subject.  The 
next  time,  however,  that  I  went  down  on 
my  usual  visit  to  Miss  Mitford,  at  Three 
Mile  Cross,  during  "  the  strawlDerry  sea- 
son," as  she  called  it,  I  determined  to 
have  the  matter  fully  out  with  her  in  her 
garden  summer-house  in  face  of  all  the 
geraniums.  As  she  was  a  lady  of  the 
"  old  school,"  I  was  prepared  for  resist- 
ance when  I  unfolded  my  views  as  to  the 
large  number  of  allowable  rhymes  it 
seemed  important,  and  indeed  necessary, 
to  admit  in  English  lyrical  verse.  She 
broke  in  upon  me  at  the  outset,  with  — 
"  Oh,  pray  do  not  teach  or  promulgate 
anything  to  make  the  Art  of  Poetry  easier 
and  more  open  to  all-comers.  Do  every- 
thing you  can  to  throw  all  sorts  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  The  world  is  over- 
stocked already  with  minor  and  minnikin 
poets,  and  the  crop  multiplies  every  year. 
One  of  the  very  best  things  I  have  ever 
done  in  my  life  is  to  have  nipped  in  the 
bud  half-a-dozen  young  poetesses.  Ele- 
gant girls  have  come  to  me,  declaring 
they  had  been  visited  by  poetical  im- 
pulses, and  begging  me  to  read  what  they 
had  written.  A  very  little  was  enough, 
and  I  assured  them  that  such  things  had 
all  been  done  over  and  over  again."  Ad- 
mitting the  good  service  thus  rendered, 
not  only  to  the  young  ladies  themselves, 
but  to  their  future  husbands  and  children, 
I  still  requested  to  be  heard,  and  told 
her  of  the  recent  correspondence  with 
Miss  Barrett.  Then  she  listened  very 
attentively.  Repeating  the  broad  views  I 
entertained  as  to  allowable  rhymes,  both 
single  and  double,  I  also  spoke  of  the 
freedom  as  well  as  the  harmonious  vari- 
ety to  be  attained  by  adopting,  occa- 
sionally, the  Spanish  asofiante  verse,  of 
which  our  language  was  highly  capable, 
though  it  had  so  very  seldom  been  used. 
Thus  the  Magico  Prodigioso  of  Calderon 
•  opens  with  this  sort  of  verse  :  — 


En  la  amena  soledad 

De  aquesta  apacible  estancia 

Bellisimo  laberinto 

De  arboles,  floras  y  plantas, 

Podeis  dejarme,  dejando 

Conmigo,  que  ellos  me  bastan 

For  compania,  los  libros 

Que  OS  mande  sacar  de  casa. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Idos  los  dos  a  Antioquia, 
Gozad  de  sus  fiestas  varias, 

Y  volved  por  me  a  este  sitio, 
Quando  et  sol  cayendo  vaya 
A  sepultarse  en  las  ondas, 
Que  entre  obscuras  nubes  pardas 
Al  gran  cadaver  de  oro 
Son  monumentos  de  plata. 
Aqui  me  hallareis. 

The  foregoing  lines  have  been  so  ad- 
mirably translated  by  Mr.  Denis  Flor- 
ence MacCar.thy,  that  although  they  were 
only  recently  published,  I  feel  sure  the 
anachronism  of  transcribing  them  here 
will  be  readily  forgiven  :  — 

In  the  pleasant  solitude 

Of  this  tranquil  spot,  this  thicket 

Formed  of  interlacing  boughs, 

Buds,  and  flowers,  and  shrubs  commingled, 

You  may  leave  me,  leaving  also 

As  my  best  companions,  with  me, 

(For  I  need  none  else)  those  books 

Which  I  bade  you  to  bring  hither. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Go  to  Antioch  and  mingle 

In  its  various  sports,  returning 

When  the  sun  descending  sinketh 

To  be  buried  in  the  waves, 

Which  beneath  the  dark  clouds'  fringes 

Round  the  royal  corse  of  gold, 

Shine  like  sepulchres  of  silver. 

Here  you'll  find  me.* 

Could  these  English  lines  have  been 
read  to  Miss  Mitford,  it  is  probable  that 
she  would  have  admitted  their  euphoni- 
ous flow,  and  that  one  might  soon  come 
not  to  feel  the  loss  of  the  rhymes.  But 
in  the  absence  of  such  an  example.  Miss 
Mitford  simply  agreed  that  it  was  "all 
very  well  for  the  Spanish,  but  thought  it 
would  not  do  in  English  verse."  I  then 
told  her  of  the  battle  over  the  "  Dead 
Pan"  manuscript,  adding  my  objections 
to  certain  rhymes  in  another  of  our 
friend's  poems  —  such  as  "children," 
and  "  bewildering,"  and  "  stilled  in  ;  "  — 
"  resounding  "  and  "  round  him,"  — 
"Heaven"     and     "unbelieving;"  —  the 

*  Southey  and  Shelley  were  very  harmonious  in  the 
use  of  the  short  lines  of  an  irregular  blank  verse  ;  but 
their  rhythmic  quantities  were  as  usual,  and  not  like 
the  above.  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  in  his  "  Book  of 
Orm^''  has  adopted  this  (nsonante  verse  very  success- 
fully. 
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fact  being,  whether  the  poetess  intended 
it  or  not,  that  she  was  for  introducing  a 
system  of  placing  rhymes  on  the  first 
half  of  the  word,  and  leaving  the  closing 
syllable  to  a  question  of  euphonious 
quantity.  Now,  I  frankly  admitted  that 
she  had  effected  this  so  well  that  it  did 
not  hurt  my  ear,  and  I  had  mainly  pro- 
tested against  it  as  contrary  to  all  re- 
ceived usage,  and  to  save  her  from  criti- 
cal onslaught,  especially  of  those  who 
could  not  appreciate  her  genius  and  her 
excellence  in  other  respects.  In  like 
manner,  "  Bion  "  and  "  undying,"  —  "  Bac- 
chantes "  and  "grant  us,"  —  "deep  in" 
and  "  leaping,"  were  all  rhymes  on  the 
first  or  second  syllable.  I  had,  moreover, 
discovered  that  it  had  so  happened,  when 
there  was  no  rhyme  to  a  word,  the  lady 
was  inspired,  probably  without  being 
clearly  aware  of  the  fact,  to  unite  another 
word  in  the  same  condition  of  single  life  ; 
thus,  among  other  instances, — 

But  natural  Beauty  shuts  her  bosom 
To  what  the  natural  feelings  tell  ! 

Albeit  I  sigh'd,  the  trees  would  blossom  — 
Albeit  I  smiled,  the  blossoms  fell. 

Who  can  say  such  a  euphonious  verse 
hurts  the  ear?  —  and  who  can  fail  to  ad- 
mire it  as  poetry?  One  felt  ashamed  of 
having  foraged  out  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  rhyme  in  the  English  language 
either  to  "bosom"  or  to  "blossom." 
There  seemed,  indeed,  an  et  tu  Brute 
look  through  the  air  on  the  whole  of  these 
objections — particularly  as  many  of  the 
foregoing  examples  are  taken,  not  from 
the  "  Dead  Pan,"  but  from  a  poem  in  a 
foot-note  of  which  she  makes  such  hand- 
some allusion  to  myself.  If  I  felt  this 
at  that  period,  I  feel  it  the  more  now 
she  is  gone.  And,  after  all,  she  may  be 
right,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  her 
struggle  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
lyrical  poetry. 

Miss  Mitford  smiled  like  a  summer 
morning,  but  shook  her  head.  Early 
training  and  fixed  associations  made  her 
unable  to  look  at  the  question  in  any  new 
light.  But  it  was  the  same  with  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  others.  The  delightful  au- 
thoress of  "  Our  Village,"  at  the  time  we 
are  writing  about,  was  a  bright  silvery 
sixty,  and  her  face  always  shone  as 
brightly  as  her  hair.  I  never  saw  a 
blooming  girl  of  sixteen  with  a  more 
fruity  hopefulness  in  her  .  countenance. 
Yet  she  clung  to  the  past,  not  because 
she  would  not  go  on  with  the  stream  of 
things,  but  because  from  early  training 
and  habits  of  mind  she  could Txoi,    These 


new  theories  of  rhymes  outraged  her  no- 
tions of  propriety,  and,  much  as  she  loved 
and  admired  the  poetess,   she   refused  to 
entertain  them,  and  more  than  hinted  re- 
proof to  me  for    my  large  allowances  in 
such   matters.     The   special   examples  I 
had  given  she  met  with  the  following  an- 
ecdote of  another  person,  which,  had  it 
been    narrated    with    any   humorous     or 
graphic  art  of   the  ordinary  sort,   would 
have   had  a  rather  ludicrous  effect.     As 
it  is,  I  have  some  "  compunctious  visit- 
ings  "  in   giving  it.     But   Miss  Mitford's 
humour    was    of   a   peculiar   kind.      She 
never  adorned  or  "  embellished,"  or  used 
any  mimetic  art  —  if  she  really  possessed 
any  —  but  just  placed  the  facts  in  a  sim- 
ple and  prominent  position,  and  slowly 
and   drily   delivered    them    with    all   the 
gravity  of  a  chronicle.    Strongly  objecting 
to  the  rhyming  licences  adopted   by  the 
poetess,  she  thus    proceeded  to  account 
for,  and  in  part  excuse  them.     "  Our  dear 
friend,   you   are   aware,   never  sees  any- 
body but  the  members  of  her  own  family, 
and  one  or  two   others.     She   has  a  high 
opinion  of  the  skill  in  reading,  as  well  as 

the  fine  taste  of  Mr. ,  and  she  gets 

him  to  read  her  new  poems  aloud  to  her, 
and  so  tries  them  upon  him  (as  well  as 
herself),  something  after  the  manner  of 
Voltaire  with  regard  to  a  far  less  elegant 

authority.     So  Mr. stands  upon  the 

hearth-rug,  and  uplifts  the  MS.,  and  his 
voice,  while  our  dear  friend  lies  folded 
up  in  Indian  shawls  upon  her  sofa,  with 
her  long  black  tresses  streaming  over  her 
bent-down  head,  all  attention.  Now, 
dear  Mr, has  lost  a  front  tooth  —  not 


quite  a  front  one,  but  a  side-front  one  — 
and  this,  you  see,  causes  a  defective  ut- 
terance. It  does  not  induce  a  lisp,  or 
a  hissing  kind  of  whistle,  as  with  low 
people  similarly  circumstanced,  but  an 
amiable  indistinctness,  a  vague  softening 
of  syllables  into  each  other, — -  so  that  j/- 
lance  and  ilance^  would  really  sound 
very  like  one  another, —  and  so  would 
childrm  and  bewildrin  —  bacchantes  and 
grant-es,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

On  the  other  hand,  while  really  perfect 
rhymes  to  "  daisy  "  —  "  tongue  "  —  and 
"  busy  "  are  found  in  "  crazy  "  —  '■'■  young  " 
and  '^  dizzy  J -^  —  there  are  no  English 
rhymes,  to  the  eye,  for  any  of  the  first 
three.  It  will  be  obvious  that  all  the 
foregoing  examples  are  outside  and  far 
beyond  the  little  commonplace  objections 
to  words,  which  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  the  language,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  practice  of  all  standard 
poets  (who  are  full  of  licences)  would  put 
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clean  out  of  court.  Yet  so  strong  is  the 
force  of  habit,  that  Leigh  Hunt  —  a  poet 
of  a  life-long  experience  —  upon  coming 
to  a  couplet  where  the  words  arch  and 
porch  were  given  as  allowable  rhymes  — 
as  they  are  and  must  be,  with  all  of  sim- 
ilar family, —  wrote  in  the  margin  that 
they  were  "  most  impossible,"  and  pro- 
posed to  substitute  the  following, — 

A  Serjeant  of  the  Law,  wary  and  wise, 
Whose  robes  had  often  brushed  Paul's  Para- 
dise, &c. 

Passing  over  the   glaring  paraphrase,  as 
there  is  not  one  word  of  the  second  line 
in    Chaucer   (neither  do  I    consider   the 
meaning  at  all  the  right  one,  and   I   may 
frankly  admit  not  feeling  quite  sure  that 
my  own  version  is  accurate),  the  ear   that 
would  not   admit   arch    and  porch,   can 
yet  give  paradise  and  wise,  not  perceiv- 
ing that  the  s  in  the  latter  word  is  pro- 
nounced as  2 — not  wice,  but  wise  —  and 
takes  rank   with    the    allowable   rhymes, 
like  all  of  that,  as  well  as  the  "  arch  "  and 
"  porch,"  class.     The   late  Lord    Lytton 
also,  not  very  long  ago,  made  an  objec- 
tion of   a  similar  kind    to  a   passage    in 
something    I    had    sent   him ;    and   then 
courteously   added    some    words    of   the 
usual  kind   about  spots  in  the    sun,  and 
that  he  supposed  his  "  training  had  led 
him  to  regard  certain  rules  as  necessary," 
&c.     It    seems     clear    that    those    who 
emancipate  themselves   from  the  old  sys- 
tem, in  special  respects,  and  examine  our 
language  for   justification,  will  gradually 
become  latitudinarians.     Thus,  while  ob- 
jecting to  some  of  Miss  Barrett's  rhymes 
as  inadmissible,  I   yet  consider  there  is 
some  truth  and  foundation  in  her  defence 
of  her  theory.     Many  of  her  half-rhymes 
—  either  as  consonant  rhymes  with  dif- 
ferent vowels  (like  inarch,   lurch,  torch, 
&c.,  which  are   all  allowable)  or   having 
the  rhymes  on  the  first  syllable,  and  leav- 
ing  only   a    euphonious   ending,  do   not 
really  hurt  the  ear,  the  positive  proof  of 
which  is,  that  the  great  majority  of  her 
readers    and    admirers     have     probably 
never  noticed  them.     And  be  it  ever  bo?'ne 
ill  ?Jti?td,  that  here,  and  elsewhere,  in  all 
critical    strictures,    whenever   there  is  a 
doubt   or   difficulty   with    regard    to   the 
propriety  of  a  rhyme,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  ear,  it  is  a  most  unjust  and  erroneous 
proceeding  in  estimating  the  poetry,  to 
detach  the  rhymes  from  the  context.     I 
only  do  so  on  this  occasion  from  neces- 
sity, since  the  discussion  is  not  of  poetry, 
but  of   first  principles  as  matter  of   lan- 
guage and  pronunciation.    As  a  marked 


instance  of  effects  on  the  ear,  the  de- 
light which  children  take  in  the  old 
Nursery  Songs  is  on  account  of  their 
rhythmic  harmonies  ;  yet,  in  the  very 
great  majority  of  them,  the  music  is  of 
the  kind  of  the  old-fashioned  child-song 

Goosey,  goosey,  Gander  ! 
Where  shall  I  wander  ? 

Upstairs  ? 

Downstairs  ?  — 
In  my  Lady's  chamber  ? 

In  chanting  the  foregoing,  nobody,  child, 
mother,  or  teacher  —  has  ever  been 
troubled  with  the  dawning  2.nd.  mawning 
nonsense,  and  instructed  the  child  to  say 
Gander  and  wann-der,  but  has  accepted 
the  sound  of  o  for  a  good  rhyme  to  the  a 
(in  gander,  as  it  is,  and  must  be),  and  also 
the  euphonious  asonante  of  "  chamber  " 
as  a  third  sort  of  rhyme.  (In  the  verb  to 
W07ider,  the  ^becomes  21  in  pronunciation.) 
This  early  illustration  of  our  ear's  educa- 
tion is  given  to  show  that  such  things  do 
not  really  hurt  the  ear  then,  or  after- 
wards, and  it  is  only  when  they  are  close- 
ly examined  (as  we  have  now  been 
obliged  to  do)  that  the  objection  arises. 
In  like  manner,  we  may  refer  to  the  fa- 
vourite old  sea-song,  by  Dibdin,  of 
"  Here,  a  sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom  Bow- 
lin  !  "  It  is  quite  too  late  for  anybody 
to  pretend  that  he  has  ever  been  troubled 
by  the  "  bowlin "  and  "  howling,"  or 
"the  crew"  and  "him  to!"  No  doubt 
all  this  looks  very  like  coming  over  to 
the  lady's  side, —  and  so  let  it  look,  for 
to  that  side  who  knows  but  future  poets 
may  possibly  be  drawn,  with  more  or 
less  variation  of  experiment  and  practice  .? 
The  only  systematic  rhyming  authority 
in  the  language  is  Walker's  Rhyming 
Dictionary,  and  very  laboriously,  and 
very  well,  it  is  done.  As  examples  of 
the  licences  of  standard  poets  he  gives 
the  following, — 

Draw  next  the  patron  of  that  tree  ; 

Draw  Bacchus  and  soft  Cupid  by.  —  Oldham. 

Our  thoughtless  sex  is   caught    by   outward 

form 
And  empty  noise,  and  loves  itself  in  man.  — 
Dryden. 

My  parents  are  propitious  to  my  wish. 

And  she   herself    consenting  to   the  bliss.  — 

Dryden. 
One 

Her 


sees    her  thighs  transformed ;    another 
views 
arms    shoot    out,    and    branching 


into 


bous^hs.  —  Addison. 


This  last  I  thoroughly  justify,  and  do  not 
object  to  the  next :  — 
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\Vit,  kindled  by  the  sulph'rous  breath  of  vice, 
Like  the  blue  lightning,  while   it  shines  de- 
stroys. —  Pope. 

While  considering  the  last  example 
rather  bold,  it  is  nevertheless  admissible. 
In  short,  the  list  of  allowable  rhymes 
given  by  Walker  is  of  an  extent  to  sur- 
prise all  those  who  have  not  gone  much 
into  this  question  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  liberality  becomes  extended  with 
one's  experience.  Yet,  as  before  said, 
some  kind  of  line  should  be  drawn,  how- 
ever oscillating  ;  —  and  however  wide  my 
notion  of  licence  may  have  been  thought, 
I  am  unable  to  go  quite  to  the  same 
lengths  as  the  lexicographer.  He  quotes 
the  following  bit  of  Scriptural  doggerel, 
referring  to  one  of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt, 
frankly  intimating  that  it  does  not  offend 
his  ear, — 

And  how  did  he  commit  their  fruits 

Unto  the  caterpillar,  — 
And  eke  the  labour  of  their  hands 

He  gave  to  the  grasshopper. 

Anybody  who  can  stand  that,  can  stand 
anything.  Walker's  words  are, — "  I 
have  purposely  omitted  many  licences 
I  might  have  produced,  as  judging  them 
in  reality  too  licentious.  Among  these, 
however,  I  do  not  reckon  this  of  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  of  Gothic  memory." 
He  then  gives  the  verse  just  quoted. 
Our  old  Nursery  Rhymes,  with  all  their 
(unobserved)  licences,  never  go  to  such  a 
length.  It  is  simply  ludicrous,  and  the 
more  so  from  its  biblical  gravity. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  intricate, 
many-sided,  opalescent  question  of  Ver- 
sification—  metres,  quantities,  rhythm  — 
and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  back  to 
Chaucer,  the  first  great  master  in  our  he- 
roic couplets.  As  all  that  has  been  done, 
in  that  way,  since  his  time  (a.d.  1400)  by 
the  Elizabethan  poets  and  dramatists,  — 
then  by  Milton,  the  first  great  master  of 
our  blank  verse, —  then  by  Pope,  and  his 
very  different  school,  —  then  by  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  and  Leigh  Hunt(Cowper,  Words- 
worth, Moore,  and  others  keeping  in  the 
regular  metrical,  and  almost  metallic, 
grooves),  down  to  the  present  day  of 
Tennyson,  and  his  peers, —  the  mere 
opening  of  the  subject  could  not  possibly 
be  rendered  lucid  and  acceptable  with- 
out extending  this  paper  to  a  greater 
length  than  I  think  it  would  be  right  to 
intrude  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor 
and  Readers  of  the  Contemporary  Review. 
I  therefore  reserve  a  remarkable  Letter 
from  Miss  Barrett,  and  another  from 
Leigh  Hunt,  together  with  such  connect- 


ing observations  as  may  seem  necessary, 
for  the  next  instalment  of  the  present 
series.  R.  H.  Horne. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
CHINAMEN  OUT  OF  CHINA. 

Of  late  years  we  have  heard  so  much 
of  "  Chinese  cheap  labour"  from  various 
parts  of  the  world  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  not  more 
than    200,000   Chinamen  are  working   in 
foreign    countries    at   the   present   time. 
Even    this    number  is    quite   an    outside 
estimate.     America   and   Australia   have 
so   far  been    the    favourite    resorts    for 
Chinese    emigrants.      Allowing     130,000 
for  the  former  country  and  30,000  for  the 
latter,  40,000  are  left  for  Peru,  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  other  places  ;  evidently 
a  more  than  sufficient  margin.     Yet  the 
anxiety  and  alarm  shown  have  been   alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  these  figures. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  one 
of  those  cases  —  more   common   perhaps 
than  is  readily  admitted  —  in  which  im- 
agination    plays     a     considerable    part. 
Irishmen   have   emigrated   and   are    still 
emigrating   in   far   larger   numbers   than 
the    Chinese,   and    they   are  more    trou- 
blesome   to   deal   with  in   the    countries 
in   which  they  settle.     Nevertheless  the 
Irishman  is    looked    upon    as    a    neces- 
sary evil  in  new  lands,  and  tolerated  ac- 
cordingly.    The    Chinaman,   however,   is 
always   regarded   as   an  intruder.     They 
are  the  only  Asiatic  race  which,  if  they 
were    secure    from    ill-treatment,   would 
without  special  urging  leave  their  native 
country  freely.     And  even  the  most  igno- 
rant  of   those   among  whom   they  come 
have     a     hazy    notion     that     there    are 
400,000,000  or  more  similar  strange-look- 
ing  people    tightly  packed  at  home  and 
ready  enough  to  seek  their  fortune  else- 
where.    The  storehouse  of  labour  seems 
practically   inexhaustible.      A    dread    of 
what   might   happen   if  capitalists  could 
command  and  control  these  vast  hordes 
of  workmen  as  against  men  of  their  own 
race  has  made  the  labouring  class,  at  any 
rate,  blind  to  their  good  qualities.     The 
Americans,  for  instance,  were  fain  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Chinese  came  out  grandly  in 
the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railway. 
But   that   has   nowise   abated  the  sullen 
hostility  with  which  they  are  regarded  in 
California,  and  it  needs  but  little  to  stir 
up   this    enmity   to   take   a    much    more 
active  shape  than  that  of  mere  petitions 
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to  Congress.  We,  too,  insist  upon  for- 
cing ourselves  and  our  commerce  upon 
the  Chinese,  but  the  most  peaceful  inva- 
sion on  their  side  would,  we  take  it,  be 
resented  by  our  trade  unionists  in  very 
practical  fashion.  It  is  well  enough  that 
we  should  balance  our  Indian  budget  by 
debauching  them  with  opium,  and  if  need 
be  we  must  support  our  position  in  that 
respect  by  war  as  before.  They  had 
better  not  emigrate  to  England  none  the 
less. 

Wcv  have  been  led  to  make  these  re- 
marks by  the  news  of  a  little  misunder- 
standing which  has  arisen  recently  in 
Victoria.  The  miners  at  the  Lothair 
Mine  struck  for  an  increase  of  their 
already  high  wages.  Other  miners  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  at  first  were  ready  to 
take  the  wages  then  paid  were  persuaded 
to  stand  aloof.  As  a  last  resort,  the 
owners  engaged  a  body  of  Chinamen 
who  were  brought  into  the  place  accom- 
panied by  police.  The  colonial  miners 
were  in  no  mood  to  put  up  with  this. 
They  attacked  police  and  Chinamen  to- 
gether, and  worsted  them,  inflicting  seri- 
ous injuries  on  many.  Eventually  the 
Chinamen  were  obliged  to  give  way,  the 
original  miners  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  and  the  mine  stands  idle.  The 
Victorian  Government,  afraid  to  lose  the 
mining  vote  in  the  colony,  behaved  in  a 
most  cowardly  manner  and  took  no  ac- 
tive proceedings  against  the  rioters. 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  line  of  democratic 
freedom  in  Victoria  is  drawn  at  indus- 
trious Asiatics,  and  if  they  seek  work  on 
equal  terms  with  European  colonists 
they  do  so  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
This,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
harshness  shown  towards  them  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  massacre  reported  from 
South  America,  ought  to  keep  the 
Chinese  at  home  for  the  present. 

And  yet  it  seems  a  pity  that  this  emi- 
gration, small  as  it  is,  should  be  checked. 
A  Chinaman  is  qualified  to  do  much  that 
cannot  be  so  well  or  so  cheaply  done  by 
the  white  man.  He  can  work,  and  work 
v^^ell,  in  a  great  variety  of  climates.  A 
German,  so  the  saying  runs,  will  dine  off 
a  bone  which  an  Englishman  has  picked. 
A  Chinaman  will  fare  sumptuously  after 
both  the  Europeans  have  done  their 
worst.  It  may  perhaps  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  couple  the  Chinese  with  the 
French  as  the  best  cooks  in  the  world. 
But  those  who  have  most  experience  of 
their  powers  rate  them  highly,  and  in  the 
capacity  for  making  much  out  of  little  they 
are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  great  leaders 


of  European  gastronomy.  In  many  a 
bush  township  a  Chinaman  is  the  only 
human  being  who  has  the  sense  to  devote 
his  spare  time  to  the  cultivation  and  irri- 
gation of  vegetables.  Who  would  not 
have  charitable  feelings  towards  the  man 
who  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  can  for  a 
consideration  furnish  you  with  the  crisp- 
est  of  lettuces  on  a  hot  summer's  day  .'* 
Give  a  Chinaman  a  bit  of  land,  and  if  any- 
thing can  be  done  with  it  at  all  he  will 
turn  it  into  a  market-garden.  His  capa- 
city for  getting  to  places  where  his  labour 
may  be  wanted,  when  once  he  has  begun 
to  roam,  is  remarkable.  In  1869,  when 
Fiji  was  not  so  well  known  as  it  is  now, 
a  labour  vessel  chanced  to  call  at  one  of 
the  remotest  plantations.  A  Chinaman 
at  once  stepped  ashore,  and,  walking  to 
the  planter's  house,  inquired  if  any  hands 
would  be  needed  next  season,  as  by  that 
time  he  and  300  more  then  at  work  in 
Taheiti  (!)  would  be  ready  to  take  a  fresh 
engagement.  He  had  come  to  Fiji,  so 
both  he  and  the  skipper  averred,  for  that 
particular  purpose.  Most  of  them  have  a 
"dead  horse  "  to  work  off  on  first  landing 
in  the  shape  of  their  passage-money  and 
advances  paid  by  some  great  Chinese 
house.  They  are,  therefore,  let  out  into 
a  sort  of  mitigated  slavery  until  they  have 
cleared  this.  Nothing  but  the  most  unre- 
mitting industry  enables  them  to  become 
fairly  their  own  masters.  And  when  once 
they  have  got  a  little  money  they  quickly 
go  out  of  the  mere  labouring  class.  In 
this  respect  they  resemble  the  Jews  and 
genuine  Americans.  All  of  them  being 
educated  to  a  fair  point,  there  is  nothing 
to  keep  them  back.  And  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  passionately  addicted  as  they  are  to 
opium  —  and  one  of  the  best  freights  for 
the  up-country  coaches  is  the  opium  case 
—  they  rarely  take  to  it  abroad  to  excess 
until  they  have  made  their  "  pile."  Some 
of  the  richest  and  most  influential  im- 
porters in  Melbourne,  San  Francisco,  and 
Honolulu  came  out  as  common  labourers, 
with  their  great  round  hats  and  coarse 
clothing.  On  the  gold  fields,  of  course, 
they  are  familiar  figures,  and  many  claims 
which  have  been  abandoned  as  too  poor 
have  afforded  them  the  means  of  return- 
ing to  China  with  a  comparative  fortune. 
In  short,  for  steady,  dogged,  persistent 
labour,  under  proper  direction  Chinamen 
are  almost  unequalled.  To  counterbal- 
ance their  frugality,  their  industry,  and, 
as  a  rule,  their  quiet  peaceful  behaviour, 
they  certainly  have  drawbacks  that,  apart 
from  the  cheapness  of  their  labour,  ac- 
count for  the  enmity  felt  towards  them  by 
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the  rest  of  the  population.  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  until  recently  brought 
with  them  no  women.  This  has  often 
given  rise  to  serious  troubles.  A  white 
woman  who  has  once  taken  up  with  a 
Chinaman  rarely  leaves  him.  A  famous 
and  dramatic  trial  which  took  place  some 
years  ago  at  Melbourne  threw  some  light 
upon  this.  Next  they  have  a  knack  of 
carrying  out  their  own  peculiar  system  of 
law  and  equity  quite  regardless  of  the 
customs  of  the  country  in  which  they  may 
be  temporarily  resident.  Some  singular 
instances  of  the  secret  and  relentless  way 
in  which  they  enforce  their  rules  among 
themselves  have  been  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  Victoria  it  is  believed  that  in 
one  case  at  least  an  innocent  Chinaman 
has  been  hanged  for  murder  by  arrange- 
ment, his  own  confession  confirming  the 
evidence  of  his  fellows  and  exonerating 
the  guilty  party.  One  Chinaman  is  so  un- 
commonly like  another  to  the  eye  of  an 
unpracticed  European  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  valuable  outside  evi- 
dence on  such  a  matter.  Then,  again, 
their  districts  in  the  cities  are  generally 
most  abominably  dirty  and  overcrowded. 
The  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco  is 
one  of  the  shows  of  the  place.  Little 
Bourke-street,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
principal  business-street  in  Melbourne, 
is,  too,  beyond  all  question  a  most  filthy 
hole.  Still  we  could  point  to  courts  and 
alleys  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  waterside  dens  near  the  docks,  which 
are  worse  even  than  these  in  way  of  dirt 
and  unwholesomeness.  Remissness  on 
the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities  and 
greed  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  are  the 
causes  in  each  case.  Lastly,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  gambling  Chinamen  are  quite  un- 
manageable. Gamble  they  will,  though 
raid  after  raid  be  made  upon  their  gam- 
ing-tables. And  the  extent  to  which  they 
carry  the  practice  is  barely  conceivable. 
Chinamen  have  been  known  to  gamble 
themselves  away  when  they  had  nothing 
else  to  play  for.  Their  passion  for  gam- 
bling and  their  indifference  to  life  were 
both  curiously  shown  on  Mr.  Stuart's 
jMantation  at  Taheiti  —  a  plantation,  by 
the  way,  which  by  means  of  the  Moaroa 
and  other  vessels  was  responsible  for 
much  of  what  is  called  the  South  Sea 
Slave  Trade  —  where  at  one  time  more 
than  400  Chinaman  were  employed.  A 
complete  epidemic  of  suicide  broke  out 
among  them.  They  were  not  ill-used, 
nor  were  they  ill-paid,  nor  was  the  labour 
painful  and  distressing,  like  that  on  the 


ill-famed  Guano  Islands.     Still  the  mania 
for  self-destruction  spread.     This  was  a 
serious  matter  for  the  owners  of  the  plan- 
tation, inasmuch  as   each  Chinaman  who 
thus  put  himself  out  of  the  world  had, 
counting  his  passage,  outfit,  &c.,  cost  a 
'good  round  sum,  and  was  bound  over  to 
work  for  a  certain    number  of   years  at  a 
fixed  rate  of   wages.     It  was  found  upon 
examination  that  the  suicides   took  place 
because  the  Chinamen,  who  had  gambled 
i  away  all  their  money  in  hand  and  to  come 
las   well  as   their  persons,  thought    exist- 
'  ence  a  burden.     All  sorts  of  devices  were 
'  tried  to  stop  the  gambling,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose.    At  last  the  manager  hit  upon  the 
j  bright  idea  of  making  the   survivors  of 
!  each   gang   of   twenty  men   pay  the  full 
lvalue  of  the  one  who  made   away   with 
himself.     After  this  there  were   no  more 
'  suicides.     It  may  be  observed  that  one  of 
t  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  Chinamen 
both    in    Taheiti    and   in    the    Sandwich 
Islands,  where  they  are  much  employed, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  some   of    those 
who   emigrate   are  skilled    workmen,  and 
are  consequently  much  disinclined  to  de- 
vote their  time  to  field  labour  unless  they 
are   offered   special    inducements.     This 
the  planter  too  often  does  not  understand, 
and  attributes  their  hesitation  to  laziness 
or  determination  to  break  their  contract. 

There  are  such  vast  tracts  distributed 
over  the  earth's  surface  which  the  Chi- 
nese could  and  would  cultivate  to  advan- 
tage, but  which  are  now  quite  useless, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  hope  that 
ere  long  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
afford  the  security  to  their  emigrants 
which  is  now  lacking.  If  their  numbers 
•yvere  increased  a  hundredfold,  they  would 
not  suffice  for  the  development  of  the 
idle  wealth  of  South  America,  Jamaica, 
and  the  Southern  States.  And  so  far  as 
can  be  seen,  they  are  the  only  people 
who  could  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
work  on  a  large  scale.  At  present,  how- 
ever, all  the  steps  which  are  being  taken 
tend  to  their  discouragement. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
CHILDHOOD   IN  JAPAN. 

The  Japanese,  as  a  race,  are  gradually 
attracting  more  and  more  attention  all 
over  the  world,  for,  notwithstanding  their 
former  rigid  exclusiveness,  not  only  are 
they  now  admitting  much  of  our  western 
civilization  into  their  own  country,  but 
numbers   of   their   youth   are  constantly 
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being  sent  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Under  these  circumstances,  and 
because  for  many  centuries  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  nation  have  been  to  the 
outer  world  as  a  sealed  book,  we  venture 
to  hope  that  a  brief  account  of  some  of 
their  customs  and  usages,  with  respect  to 
children,  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to 
our  readers. 

A  Japanese  baby  need  be  constitution- 
ally strong,  for  it  is  by  no  means  over- 
delicately  nurtured  ;  its  mother  frequently 
carries  it  out  in  the  open-air  in  a  state  of 
complete  nudity  and  with  its  head  shaven. 
Amongst  the  lower  orders,  the  women, 
when  at  work  in  the  fields  and  on  other 
occasions,  may  be  seen  with  their  infants 
fastened,  almost  like  bundles,  between 
their  shoulders,  so  that  they  may  be  as 
little  as  possible  in  their  way.  In  the 
houses  they  are  left  to  their  own  devices 
much  more  than  with  us,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  be  alarmed  about  their  tumbling 
down-stairs,  and  eternally  coming  to  grief 
against  fenders,  coal-boxes,  mantelpieces, 
and  similar  objects  of  terror  to  a  fond 
English  mother,  for  such  things  do  not 
exist  in  Japan.  The  thick  mats,  which 
constitute  almost  the  only  furniture  of  a 
Japanese  house,  are  a  splendid  playground 
for  the  small  atoms  of  humanity,  for  there 
they  can  roll  and  sprawl  about  to  their 
hearts'  delight,  without  any  risk  or  fear  of 
injury.  There  they  play  about  with  the 
fat  pug  dogs  and  tailless  cats,  without 
any  restraint  and  to  the  great  benefit  of 
their  tiny  frames.  They  are  freely  sup- 
plied with  toys  and  other  infantine  amuse- 
ments, as  Japanese  parents  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  very  kind  to  their  off- 
spring. 

One  curious  custom  in  connection  with 
a  Japanese  baby  is  that  some  of  the 
clothes  that  it  first  wears-  are  made  from 
a  girdle  which  its  mother  has  worn  pre- 
vious to  its  birth,  the  material  being  dyed 
sky  blue  for  the  purpose.  The  Record 
of  Ceremonies  *  says  that  "  twenty-four 
baby  robes,  twelve  of  silk  and  twelve  of 
cotton,  must  be  prepared  (for  the  new 
comer) ;  the  hems  must  be  dyed  saffron 
colour ; "  and  that  when  the  child  has 
been  washed,  "its  body  must.be  dried 
with  a  kerchief  of  fine  cotton  unhemmed." 
iFor  the  peace  of  mind  of  parents  of  mod- 
erate means,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  baby  robes  are  less  expensive  in 
Japan  than  in  England  ! 

*  See  Mitford's  Tales  of  Old  Japan.  Vol.  2.  Ap- 
pendix. 


Accounts  differ  slightly  as  to  when  the 
Japanese  baby  receives  its  first  name. 
Some  say  that  it  is  on  the  seventh,  while 
Humbert  asserts  that  it  is  on  the  thirtieth 
day  after  its  birth.  According  to  the 
latter  authority,  there  is  no  baptism  of  the 
child,  properly  so  called  ;  it  is  simply,  in 
certain  cases,  presented  in  the  temple, 
which  its  parents  affect,  and  without  any 
ceremony  of  purification.  The  father 
gives  three  names  to  the  priest,  and  he 
writes  them  on  separate  pieces  of  paper, 
which  are  mixed  together,  and  then,  with 
certain  incantatory  forms,  thrown  up  in 
the  air.  The  first  that  falls  is  the  chosen 
name.  This  is  written  out  by  the  priest 
on  consecrated  paper  and  given  to  the 
child's  parents  to  preserve.  The  priests, 
at  these  times,  are  usually  very  libefally 
dealt  with  by  parents  in  the  matter  of 
presents,  and  they  are  expected  to  keep 
accurate  registers  of  all  the  children  who 
are  thus  presented  in  the  temple.  This 
is  the  only  approach  to  a  religious  cere- 
mony, in  connection  with  the  naming  of 
a  child.  The  occasion  is  celebrated  by 
family  visits  and  feasts,  and  the  child 
receives  certain  presents,  "  among  which," 
says  Humbert,  "two  fans  figure,  in  the 
case  of  a  male,  and  a  pot  of  pomade  in 
that  of  a  female  child.  The  fans  are  pre- 
cursors of  swords,  and  the  pomade  is  the 
presage  of  feminine  charms.  In  both 
cases  a  packet  of  flax  thread  is  added, 
signifying  good  wishes  for  a  long  life." 

Mr.  Mitford  supplies  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  ceremony  of  naming 
a  child  ;  for  he  quotes  a  translation  of  a 
Japanese  MS.,  which  says  that  "on  the 
seventh  day  after  its  birth,  the  child  re- 
ceives its  name  ;  the  ceremony  is  called 
the  congratulations  of  the  seventh  night. 
On  this  day  some  one  of  the  relations  of 
the  family,  who  holds  an  exalted  position, 
either  from  his  rank  or  virtues,  selects  a 
name  for  the  child,  which  name  he  keeps 
until  the  time  of  the  cutting  of  the  fore- 
lock, when  he  takes  the  name  which  he  is 
to  bear  as  a  man.  The  second  name  is 
called  the  '  cap-name,'  which  is  com- 
pounded of  syllables  taken  from  an  old 
name  of  the  family,  and  from  the  name  of 
the  sponsor.  If  the  sponsor  afterwards 
change  his  name,  his  name-child  must 
also  change  his  name." 

According  to  ancient  custom,  baby 
clothes  ought  to  be  left  off  on  the  seven- 
ty-fifth or  the  hundred-and-twentieth  day 
after  birth,  and  at  the  latter  date  the  child 
(in  theory,  though  not  in  practice)  is 
weaned.  At  the  ceremony  which  takes 
place  on  this  day,  "if  the  child  be  a  boy. 
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it  is  fed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  family  ;  if 
a  girl,  by  a  lady."  The  account  of  the 
proceedings  on  this  occasion,  as  given  by 
the  Japanese  Record  of  Ceremonies,  is 
decidedly  amusing  to  the  European  mind, 
but  is  somewhat  too  long  for  quotation 
here. 

When  he  is  three  years  old,  the  Japan- 
ese infant  is  invested  with  a  sword  belt, 
and  four  years  later  with  two  diminutive 
swords,  if  he  belong  to  the  privileged 
class.  The  child's  head  is  completely 
shaved  until  he  is  close  upon  four  years 
old,  and  then  three  patches  are  grown, 
one  at  the  back  and  one  at  each  side. 
On  this  occasion  the  Record  of  Ceremo- 
nies ordains  that  "a  large  tray,  on 
which  are  a  comb,  scissors,  paper-string, 
a  piece  of  string  for  tying  the  hair  in  a 
knot,  cotton  wool,  and  the  bit  of  dried  fish 
or  seaweed  which  accompanies  presents, 
one  of  each,  and  seven  rice  straws  — 
these  seven  articles  must  be  prepared." 
In  another  year's  time  the  child  is  put 
into  the  loose  trousers  peculiar  to  the 
privileged  class,  and  he  is  then  presented 
with  "  a  dress  of  ceremony,  on  which  are 
embroidered  storks  and  tortoises  (em- 
blems of  longevity  ;  the  stork  is  said  to 
live  a  thousand  years,  the  tortoise  ten 
thousand),  fir-trees  (which  being  ever- 
green, and  not  changing  their  colour,  are 
emblematic  of  an  unchangingly  virtuous 
heart),  and  bamboos  (emblematic  of  an 
upright  and  straight  mind.)"     Soon  after 


the  child  has  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  a 
fortunate  day  is  chosen  on  which  the 
forelock  is  cut  off,  and  at  this  period, 
being  considered  a  man,  he  is  entrusted 
with  swords  of  ordinary  size  ;  and  on  this 
occasion  in  particular  great  family  festiv- 
ities and  rejoicings  take  place  in  honour 
of  the  auspicious  event.  The  lad  then 
comes  of  age,  and,  casting  away  childish 
things,  adopts  the  dress  of  a  grown-up 
man  in  every  particular.  Japanese  youths 
are  said  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and,  even  at  this  early  age,  to  adapt  them- 
selves most  readily  to  the  habits  of  man- 
hood. 

At  the  stages  in  his  life  which  we  have 
alluded  to,  the  child  has  a  sponsor,  and 
certain  wine-drinking  customs  and  pre- 
scribed festivities  have  to  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

Some  Japanese  must  have  a  string  of 
names,  awful  to  contemplate,  if  strict 
custom  be  always  adhered  to  ;  for,  be- 
sides the  name  which  he  receives  shortly 
after  his  birth,  Humbert  tells  us  that  "  he 
will  take  a  second  on  attaining  his  major- 
ity, a  third  at  his  marriage,  a  fourth  when 
he  shall  be  appointed  to  any  public  func- 
tion, a  fifth  when  he  shall  ascend  in  rank 
or  in  dignity,  and  so  on  until  the  last,  the 
name  which  shall  be  given  him  after  his 
death,  and  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  — 
that  by  which  his  memory  shall  be  held 
sacred  from  generation  to  generation." 


Somebody  has  been  writing  in  one  of  the 
papers  about  the  base  sovereigns  that  are  cur- 
rent —  composed  of  platinum,  and  very  hard 
to  detect;  and  he  goes  on  to  say: — "At 
present,  if  a  man  offers  a  false  coin,  having  a 
similar  false  coin  in  his  possession,  the  statute 
throws  upon  him  the  onus  of  satisfactorily 
proving  his  own  innocence.  But,  if  many  of 
these  false  sovereigns  are  about,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  an  innocent  man  should  have 
two  of  them  in  his  possession  at  once.  In- 
deed, the  only  practical  advice  of  which  the 
position  admits  is  that  we  should  never  accept 
a  sovereign  in  change,  except  from  our  bank- 
ers." What  practical  advice  !  and  what  rich 
people  we  must  all  be  !  Pray,  how  many  per 
cent,  of  our  respectable  population  have  bank- 
ing accounts  ?  We  are  reminded  of  the  man 
in  one  of  Mr.  Gaskell's  novels,  who,  out  at 
dinner,  was  perfectly  astounded  that  his  hosts 
did  not  grow  their  own  pineapples.  "  No 
pinery ! "  he  said,  in  accents  of  condolence. 
Let  us  all  join  in  pitying  the  man  without  a 


banker;  and  yet  two  or  three  do  manage  to 
live  —  and  die  —  without  his  taking  charge  of 
their  little  all. 


Affective  Faculties.  —  Having  much  of 
one  of  the  affective  faculties,  we  do  not  like 
to  be  exposed  to  the  acute  exercise  of  the 
same  faculty  in  others.  A  person  with  large 
veneration  shrinks  from  being  an  object  of 
veneration  to  others.  (To  one  with  large  self- 
esteem,  the  veneration  of  others  is,  on  the 
contrary,  agreeable.)  One  with  large  acquisi- 
tiveness detests  being  subjected  to  the  action 
of  powerful  acquisitiveness  in  his  neighbours. 
It  has  often  been  observed  that  individuals 
who  are  much  given  to  jesting  at  the  expense 
of  their  fellow-creatures  cannot  endure  to  be 
the  subject  of  other  people's  jokes,  and  that 
great  censurers  and  reprovers  hate  to  be  in  the 
least  rebuked  or  found  fault  with. 
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HORACE  TO  VIRGIL. 

ODE  III.    OF  BOOK  I. — AD  VIRGILIUM. 

"  Sic  te  Diva,  potens  Cypri." 
May  that  lovable  Goddess,  the  Cyprian  Queen, 
And  the  brothers  of  Helen,  that  bright  con- 
stellation ; 
And  from  every  foul  wind  may  old  iEolus 
screen 
Thy  bark,  for  he  rules  all  the  winds  in  crea- 
tion. 

And  O  ship  —  that  art  trusted  e'en  now  to 
convey 
My    Virgil    to    Athens,    the    land    of    the 
stranger  — 
Bring  thy  passenger  home  in  all  safety,  I  pray, 
And  save  the  best  half  of  my  Being  from 
danger. 

That    man  must  have  had  a  thrice-fortified 
heart 
Of  oak  or  of  brass,  who  first  tried  naviga- 
tion; 
From  the  shelter  of  port  who  bad  courage  to 
part, 
And  to  face  a  sou' -wester  without  consterna- 
tion. 

A  wind  that,  when  met  by  his  foe  the  nor'-east. 
Lays  about  in  a  way  that  is  perfectly  frantic ; 

leashes  Adria's  waves  till  they're  foaming  like 
yeast. 
And  rouses  or  soothes  the  uncertain  Atlantic 

What  manner  of  death  could  that  mariner 
dread. 
Who  could  look  the  sea-snake  in  the  face 
without  winking ; 
Who  could  gaze  on  the  breakers,  with  foam- 
shivered  head. 
As  they  rose  all  around  him,  and  dreamt  not 
of  shrinking  ? 

In  vain  a  wise  Providence  severed  the  lands, 
And  girdled  them  round  with  the  streams  of 
old  Ocean  ; 
Since  to  shipbuilding  men  turned  their  impious 
hands. 
And  would  find,  if  they  could,  the  Perpetual 
Motion. 

Mankind  are  in  mischief  a  go-ahead  race, 
Forever  inventing  and  hunting  for  evil ; 

Prometheus —  I  cite  him  in  proof  of  my  case  -^ 
Brought  fire  down  to  mortals,  in  league  with 
the  Devil. 

And  ever  since  fire  was  brought  down  from  the 
skies. 
Consumption  and  fevers  have  worried  the 
nations ; 
Man's  life  has  grown  short  since  the  baking  of 
pies,  — 
He  has  ruined  his  stomach  by  cooking  his 
rations. 

Then  Dsedalus  tried  to  make  way  through  the 
air 
Upon  wings  —  a  device   not    conceded  to 
mortals ; 


There  is  nothing  too  hard  for  a  bold  man  to 
dare. 
Since  Hercules  burst  e'en  through  Acheron's 
portals. 

In  our  folly  we  try  feats  of  daring  and  dread. 

In  aerial  cars  through  the  firmament  driven  ; 
We  call  down  the  lightnings  of  Jove  on  our 
head. 
For  our  crimes  try  too  sorely  the  patience  of 
Heaven. 


ODE  III.    OF   BOOK  II. 
IN   WHICH  THE   POET   SUGGESTS   A   PICNIC, 
"^quam  memento  rebus  in  arduis  servare  mentem." 
Keep  a  stout  heart  when  times  are  bad,  my 
boy, 
And  don't  forget  when  things  are  looking 
better. 
To  guard  against  extravagance  in  joy, 

For  Death  zui//  come  —  a  foe  no  man  can 
fetter  — 

Whether   your  life  has  passed  in   cheerless 
gloom, 
Or  'midst  the  song  and  dance  and  mirth  and 
revel ; 
Unmindful  that  forever  gapes  the  tomb, 
Where  every  man  at  last  will  find  his  level. 

Then  —  to  a  nook  where  aged  trees  entwine 
Their  mingling  arms,  and  cast  a  grateful 
shadow ; 
And  crystal  streams  leap  forth  to  cool  your 
wine. 
Then    run,    exulting,    towards    the    sunny 
meadow  — 

Bring  wine  and  olives,   and  too  short-lived 
flowers, 
And  every  choice  invention  of  kind  pleasure ; 
While  young  and  rich,  and  while  the  Sister- 
powers 
Leave  still  undipped  your  life's  uncertain 
measure. 

For  you  must  quit  your  country-house  and 
club, 
River  and  park,  and  well-beloved  planta- 
tions ; 
And  all  you  die  possessed  of  —  there's  the 
rub  — 
When  you  are  gone,  must  go  to  your  rela- 
tions. 

Art  thou  a  millionnaire  ?      Canst  trace  thy 
blood 
Right  upwards  to  the  Conquest?  —  'tis  no 
matter  ; 
Still  you  must  die  and  cross  death's  sable 
flood, 
Just  like  a  pauper,  or  a  common  '*  hatter." 

Our  lines  in  one  great  Central  Station  meet ; 
From  out  the  dread  urn  each  one's  ticket's 
shaken 
Sooner  or  later  ;  and  our  final  seat 
In  the  Down  Train  must  certainly  be  taken 

When  the  bell  tolls. 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  KNAPDALE. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
PROSPER    MERIMEE :    HIS    LETTERS  AND 
WORKS.* 

No   literary  event  since   the   war  has 
excited    anything    like    such    a    sensa- 
tion in   Paris  as  the  publication  of    the 
Lettres  a  tine  Inconmie.      Even  politics 
became  a  secondary  consideration  for  the 
hour,  and  academicians  or  deputies  of  op- 
posite parties  might  be  seen  eagerly  ac- 
costing each  other  in  the  Chamber  or  the 
street  to  inquire  who  this  fascinating  and 
perplexing  "  unknown  "   could  be.     The 
statement     in     the    "  Revue    des    Deux 
Mondes  "  that  she  was  an  Englishwoman, 
moving  in  brilliant  society,  was  not  sup- 
ported by  evidence  ;  and   M.  Blanchard, 
the  painter,  from  whom  the  publisher  re- 
ceived the  manuscripts,  died   most  pro- 
vokingly  at   the  very  commencement   of 
the  inquiry  and  made  no  sign.     Some  in- 
timate  friends  of  Mdrim^e,  rendered  in- 
credulous  by   wounded  self-love   at   not 
having  been  admitted  to  hi^  confidence, 
insisted  that  there  was  no  secret  to  tell ; 
their  hypothesis  being  that  the  Inconnue 
was  a  rhyth,  and  the  letters  a  romance,  I 
with  which   some  petty  details  of  actual 
Wie  had  been  interwoven  (as  in  "  Gulli- 
ver's Travels"  or  "Robinson  Crusoe"), 
to  keep  up  the  mystification.     But  an  ar-  j 
tist  like  Mdrimde  would  not  have  left  his  j 
work  in  so  unformed  a  state,  so  defaced 
by   repetitions,  or   with  such  a  want  of  ] 
proportion  between  the  parts.     With  the  j 
evidence  before  us  as  we  write,  we  in- ' 
cline   to   the   belief    that    the  lady   was  I 
French    by  birth,  and   during  the  early  j 
years  of  the  correspondence  in  the  posi-  [ 
tion  of  datne  de  compagnie  or  travelling  ; 

companion     to    a     Madame    M de  j 

B ,    who     passes     in     the      letters  i 

under  the    pseudonym  of    Lady  M . 

It  appears  from  one  of  them  that  she  in- 
herited a  fortune  in  1843  ;  and  she  has 
been  confidently  identified  with  a  respect- 
able single  lady  residing  in  Paris,  with 
two  nieces,  and  a  character  for  pedantry 
fastened  on  her  (perhaps  unjustly)  on  the 
strength  of  the  Greek  which  (as  we  shall 
see)  she  learned  from  M^rimde. 

*  Lettres  h  unc  Inconmie.  Par  Prosper  M^rim^e, 
de  1' Academic  Fran^aise.  Pr^c^d^es  d'une  Etude  sur 
Merimee,  par  H.  Taine.    Paris,  1874. 


The  extraordinary  amount  of  interest 
taken  in  her  is  owing  to  something  more 
than  the  Parisian  love  of  scandal,  gossip, 
or  mystery.  Prosper  M^rimde  belonged 
to  that  brilliant  generation  of  which  MM. 
Thiers  and  Guizot  are  the  last,  and  he 
will  be  remembered  longer  than  many  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  temporarily  out- 
shone. His  character  was  no  less  re- 
markable than  his  genius  ;  and  the 
strangely  contrasted  qualities  that  formed 
it  will  be  found  almost  as  well  worth 
studying  as  his  works.  It  was  because 
he  was  an  enigma  when  living  that  people 
are  so  eager  to  know  everything  concern- 
ing him  when  dead.  Was  his  cynicism 
real  or  affected  ?  Had  he,  or  had  he  not, 
a  heart  .'*  Did  he,  or  could  he,  love  any- 
thing or  anybody  at  any  time  t  Was  he  a 
good  or  bad  man  ?  a  happy  or  unhappy 
one  .'*  These  are  among  the  problems 
raised  by  the  letters,  and  which  M.  Taine 
proposes  to  solve,  or  assist  in  solving,  by 
his  acute  and  discriminating  "  Etude." 

I  have  often  [he  commenced]  met  Merimee 
in  society.  He  was  tall,  upright,  pale,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  smile,  he  had  the 
look  of  an  Englishman  ;  at  least,  he  had  that 
cold,  distant  air  which  checks  all  familiarity 
from  the  first.  To  see  him  was  enough  to  feel 
in  him  the  phlegm  natural  or  acquired,  the 
self-command,  the  will  and  the  habit  of  being 
on  his  guard.  In  ceremony  above  all,  his 
physiognomy  was  impassible.  Even  in  inti- 
macy, and  when  he  related  a  droll  anecdote, 
his  voice  remained  unbroken  and  calm :  no 
klat  or  Han  ;  he  told  the  raciest  details,  in  ap- 
propriate terms,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  was 
asking  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Sensibility  in  him 
was  toned  down  to  the  point  of  appearing  ab- 
sent :  not  that  it  was  ;  quite  the  contrary  ;  but 
there  are  thoroughbred  horses  so  well  broken 
by  their  master  that,  once  well  in  hand,  they 
no  longer  venture  on  a  gambol. 

This  closely  corresponds  with  the  char- 
acter of  Saint-Clair  in  his  novel  of  the 
"  Vase  Etrusque,"  evidently  intended  for 
his  own  :  — 

He  (Saint-Clair)  was  born  with  a  tender 
and  loving  heart ;  but  at  an  age  when  we  too 
easily  receive  impressions  which  last  through 
life,  his  too  expansive  sensibility  had  provoked 
the  raillery  of  his  comrades.  Thenceforward 
he  studied  to  conceal  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  what  he  regarded  as  a  dishonouring 
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weakness.  ...  In  the  world,  he  obtained  the 
melancholy  reputation  of  insensible  and  indif- 
ferent. .  .  .  He  had  travelled  a  great  deal, 
read  a  great  deal,  and  only  spoke  of  his  travels 
and  his  readings  when  it  was  exacted  of  hinu 

We  have  our  doubts  whether  the  origi- 
nal inborn  bent  of  a  character  was  ever 
changed  in  this  manner  :  whether  a  warm, 
loving  nature,  with  sympathetic  yearnings, 
was  ever  effaced  or  kept  under  so  as  to 
impress  a  general  conviction  of  insensi- 
bility. Nor  do  we  think  that  any  man 
can  adopt  a  bad  habit  like  that  of  habit- 
ually suppressing  his  most  generous  and 
ennobling  impulses,  without  damming  up 
or  vitiating  their  source.  He  will  end 
by  at  least  partially  becoming  in  sad  ear- 
nest what  he  began  by  simulating.  We 
have  recently  seen  in  the  "  Autobiography 
of  Stuart  Mill  "  to  what  extent  both  head 
and  heart  may  be  impaired  by  the  abuse 
of  the  analytical  process  ;  and  Merimde, 
although  he  suffered  less  from  it,  prac- 
tised it  to  the  extent  of  rendering  any- 
thing like  a  sustained  illusion  an  impossi- 
bility. He  constantly  recalls  the  scene 
in  "  L'Homme  Blasd  "  (or  Used-up),  when 
the  hero,  about  to  strike,  suspends  the 
blow  to  feel  by  how  many  beats  per  min- 
ute the  rising  emotion  has  accelerated  his 
pulse.  "  He  passed  through  life  (says 
M.  Taine)  en  atnateur :  one  can  hardly 
do  otherwise  when  one  has  the  critical 
disposition  :  by  dint  of  reversing  the  tap- 
estry, one  ends  by  seeing  it  habitually  on 
the  wrong  side.  In  this  case,  instead  of 
handsome,  well-placed  figures,  we  see 
fag-ends  of  thread  :  it  is  then  difficult  to 
engage,  with  abnegation  and  as  a  work- 
man, in  a  common  work  —  to  belong  even 
to  the  party  which  we  serve,  even  to  the 
school  which  we  prefer,  even  to  the  sci- 
ence which  we  cultivate,  even  to  the  art 
in  which  we  excel  ;  if  at  times  we  descend 
into  the  tnelee  as  volunteers,  we  more  fre- 
quently hold  aloof." 

Fortunately  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
humour,  unfortunately  perhaps  for  the 
development  of  his  powers,  Mdrimde  had 
a  small  independent  fortune  and  a  place 
which  exactly  suited  him  —  the  inspect- 
orship of  historic  monuments.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
1843,  and  of  the  imperial  Senate  (with  a 


salary  of  30,000  francs)  in  1853.  When 
he  first  formed  the  acquaintance  of  his 
Inconnue  he  was  thirty-seven  years  of 
age,  and  a  recognized  celebrity,  if  not 
quite  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame.  The 
precise  period  is  fixed  by  a  letter,  dated 
Paris,  Februar}',  1842,  in  which,  apologiz- 
ing for  not  sending  her  some  Turkish 
slippers,  he  sends  a  Turkish  looking- 
glass  instead.  "  Perhaps  you  will  like  it 
best ;  for  you  strike  me  as  having  be- 
come still  more  coquette  than  in  the  year 
of  grace  1840.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  you  had  on  stockings  of 
ribbed  silk  :  that  is  all  I  remember,"  It 
was  quite  in  his  way  to  be  thinking,  when 
he  wrote  this,  of  Charlotte  first  seen  by 
Werther  when  she  was  cutting  bread  and 
butter  for  the  children,  or  the  image  of 
Matilda  Pottingen  associated  by  Rogero 
with  the  — 

Sweet  kerchief,  check'd  with  heavenly  blue, 
Which  once  my  love  sate  knotting  in. 

It  appears  from  frequent  allusions  that 
the  lady  had  pretty  feet  and  ankles,  and 
prided  herself  on  her  bottines.  He  is  also 
enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  her  hands, 
her  hair,  and  her  "splendid  black  eyes." 
M.  Taine  has  culled  some  of  the  most 
illustrative  passages  for  the  purposes  of 
his  "  Etude  ;  "  but  we  think  it  best  to 
take  the  letters  as  they  come,  and  leave 
them  to  tell  their  own  story.  The  first 
of  the  collection,  written  in  Paris  and  re- 
ceived in  England,  begins  with  a  re- 
proach :  — 

All  is  mysterious    in  you,   and  the  same 
causes  make  you  act  in  the  diametrically  oppo- 
site manner  to  that  in   which  other   mortals 
would   conduct  themselves.      You   are   going 
into  the  country;  well  —  this  is  as  much  as  to 
I  say  that  you    will  have  plenty  of  time  ;  for 
j  there  the  days  are  long,  and  the  want  of  some- 
I  thing  to  do  leads  to  the  writing  of  letters.     At 
1  the  same  time,  the  watchfulness  and  restless- 
1  ness  of  your  dragon  being  less  checked  by  the 
i  regular  occupations  of  the  town,  you  will  have 
I  more   questions  to  undergo  when  letters  are 
I  brought  to  you.     Moreover,  in  a  country  house 
I  the  arrival  of  a  letter  is  an  event.  —  Not  at 
all :  you  cannot  write,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  can  receive  no  end  of  letters.     I  begin  to 
adapt  myself   to  your  ways,  and   I   am  now 
hardly  surprised   at  anything.     For   all  that, 
spare  me,  I  pray,  and  do  not  put  to  too  hard  a 
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trial  that  unhappy  disposition  which  I  have 
contracted,  I  know  not  how,  to  approve  of 
everything  you  do. 

This  commencement  is  the  keynote  of 
the  correspondence  for  many  years  ;  in- 
deed, until  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  mu- 
tual feelings  of  the  pair  is  at  an  end,  and 
Mdrimde  is  content  to  regard  his  fair  cor- 
respondent as  one  who  can  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  to  him  more  than 
a  devoted  and  sympathizing  friend.  The 
letter  continues  : 


I  remember  having  been  perhaps  a  little  too 
frank  in  my  last  letter,  in  speaking  to  you  of 
my  character.  A  friend  of  mine,  an  old  diplo- 
mate,  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  has  often  told 
me ;  "  Never  speak  evil  of  yourself ;  your 
friends  will  speak  enough."  I  begin  to  fear 
that  you  take  literally  all  the  evil  I  have  said  of 
myself.  Understand  that  my  great  virtue  is 
modesty  :  I  carry  it  to  excess,  and  I  fear  that 
this  will  injure  me  in  your  opinion.  Another 
time,  when  I  feel  better  inspired,  I  will  draw 
up  for  you  the  nomenclature  of  all  my  quali- 
ties.   The  list  will  be  long. 

Johnson  gave  Boswell  the  same  advice 
which  Mdrimde  received  from  his  old  di- 
plomate,  but  based  it  on  sounder  grounds. 
Never  speak  ill  of  yourself,  because,  be- 
sides being  exaggerated  in  repetition,  it 
will  probably  be  repeated  as  the  result  of 
detection  or  discovery  by  others,  and  not 
even  your  indiscreet  frankness  will  be 
credited  to  you. 


I  give  you  a  hundred  guesses  to  say  where  I 
was   Saturday   evening,  what  I  was   doing  at 
midnight.     I  was  on  the  platform  of  one  of  the  I 
towers   of  Notre   Dame,  and  I  was   drinking  , 
orangeade  and  eating  ices  in  the  company  of  | 
four  friends  and  an  admirable  moon,  the  whole  | 
attended  by  a  big  owl  who  flapped  his  wings 
round  us.     Paris  is  really  a  very  fine  spectacle  ! 
by  moonlight.     It  resembles  those  cities  in  the  | 
"Arabian  Nights,"  where  the  inhabitants  had  ! 
been  enchanted  during  their  sleep.     The   Pa-  j 
risians  in  general  go  to  bed  at  midnight,  fools  i 
as  they  are  in  this   respect.     Our   party  was 
strange  enough  :  four  nations  were  represent-  ; 
ed,  each  with  a  different  manner  of  thinking.  ! 
The  tiresome  part  of   it  was  that  there  were  ! 
some  of  us  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  moon  , 
and  the  owl,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  af-  ' 
feet  the  poetic  tone  and  talk  commonplaces.  ' 
In  fact,  little  by  little  everybody  set  to  talking 
nonsense. 

I  do  not  know  how  and  by  what  connection 


of  ideas  this  semi-poetic  evening  makes  me 
think  of  another  which  was  by  no  means  poetic. 
I  went  to  a  ball  given  by  some  young  men  of 
my  acquaintance,  to  which  all  the  figurantes 
of  the  opera  were  invited.  These  women  are 
mostly  stupid  [betes] ;  but  I  have  remarked 
how  superior  they  are  in  moral  delicacy  to  the 
men  of  their  class.  There  is  only  a  single  vice 
which  separates  them  from  other  women  — 
poverty. 

A  man  must  be  far  gone  in  cynicism  to 
hazard  such  a  paradox,  and  the  "  un- 
known "  must  have  been  singularly  desti- 
tute of  feminine  dignity  and  self-respect 
could  she  have  endured  to  be  told  that 
she  was  only  separated  from  a  class  of 
women,  whom  he  pronounced  betes,  by 
poverty  ;  she  herself  being  little,  if  at  all, 
elevated  above  them  in  that  respect.  She 
might  have  replied  in  the  words  of  Dick- 
ens's stage-coach  driver  ruined  by  rail- 
roads :  "  Poverty,  sir,  is  no  disgrace  to  a 
man,  but  it's  devilish  inconvenient."  She 
obviously  administered  a  sharp  rebuke, 
although  it  failed  to  convince  him  of  his 
want  of  tact  and  taste,  for  in  his  next 
letter  he  resumes  the  topic  unabashed. 

Frankness  and  truth  rarely  succeed  with 
women :  they  almost  always  fail.  Here  are 
you  looking  on  me  as  a  Sardanapalus,  because 
I  have  been  to  a  ball  of  opera  dancers.  You 
reproach  me  this  as  a  crime,  and  you  reproach 
me  as  a  still  greater  crime  the  singing  the 
praises  of  the  poor  girls.  Make  them  rich,  I 
repeat,  and  they  will  retain  only  their  good 
qualities.  But  the  aristocracy  have  raised  in- 
surmountable barriers  between  the  different 
classes  of  society  to  let  us  see  how  much  what 
goes  on  without  the  barrier  resembles  what 
goes  on  within.  I  will  tell  you  an  opera  story 
I  heard  in  this  so  perverse  society. 

In  a  house  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore  there  was 

a    poor    woman    who   never   quitted    a  small 

i  room  in  the  garret,  which  she  rented  at  three 

!  francs  a  month.     She   had  a  daughter  twelve 

j  years  old,  very  neatly  dressed,  very  reserved, 

j  who  never  spoke  to  anybody.     This  little  girl 

went  out  three  times  a  week  in  the  afternoon, 

;  and  returned  by  herself  at  midnight.     She  was 

!  known  to  be  an  opera  figurante.     One  day  she 

!  comes  down  to  the  porter  and  asks  for  a  lighted 

■  candle,  which  is  given  her.     The  portress,  sur- 

'  prised  at  not  seeing  her  come  down  again,  re- 

'  pairs  to  her  garret,  finds  the  woman  dead  on 

her  mattrass,  and  the  little  girl  busied  in  burn- 

1  ing  an  enormous  quantity  of  letters  which  she 

was  taking  from  a  very  large  trunk.     She  said : 
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•'  My  mother  died  last  night,  and  charged  me  ' 
to  burn  all  her  letters  without  reading  them." 
This  child  never  knew  the  real  name  of  her  . 
mother :  she   is   now  absolutely  alone  in  the  ; 
world,  and   without   any  other   resource  than 
playing   the   vultures,   the   monkeys,   and  the 
devils  at  the  opera. 

The  dying  advice  of  her  mother  was  to  be 
virtuous  and  remain  a  figurante.  She  is, 
moreover,  very  virtuous,  very  devout,  and  not 
fond  of  telling  her  story.  Have  the  goodness 
to  say  if  this  little  girl  has  not  infinitely  more 
merit  in  leading  the  life  she  leads,  than  you 
have  ;  you  who  enjoy  the  singular  happiness 
of  irreproachable  entourage,  and  of  so  refined 
a  nature  that,  to  a  certain  degree  for  me,  an 
entire  civilization  is  resumed  in  it. 

Gracefully  told  as  is  the  story,  and 
prettily  turned  the  compliment,  the  moral 
is  dubious  and  the  reasoning  obviously 
at  fault.  The  poverty  of  this  little  girl 
was  rather  her  virtue  than  her  vice.  It 
perfected  and  brought  out  her  best  quali- 
ties :  her  patience,  prudence,  filial  duty, 
fortitude  and  faith.  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  clear  that,  when  the  trying  time  of 
temptation  arrived  with  advancing  wo- 
manhood, she  was  not  better  fitted  for 
resistance  than  she  would  have  been,  had 
her  childhood  been  surrounded  with  all 
the  luxuries,  vanities,  and  frivolities  of 
wealth. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  can  only  en,- 
dure  bad  company  at  rare  intervals,  and 
from  an  inexhaustible  curiosity  for  all  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race. 

I  never  venture  to  try  bad  company  in  men. 
There  is  something  too  repugnant,  especially 
in  this  country  ;  for  in  Spain  I  have  often  had 
muleteers  and  bull-fighters  for  friends.  I  have 
eaten  more  than  once  out  of  a  wooden  bowl 
with  people  that  an  Englishman  would  not 
look  at  for  fear  of  losing  the  respect  he  has  for 
his  own  eyes.  I  have  even  drunk  out  of  the 
same  skin  with  a  convict.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  there  was  no  other  skin,  and 
one  must  drink  when  one  is  thirsty. 

They  were  in  the  habit  of  interchan- 
ging presents.  After  saying  that  the  wa- 
ter-colour drawing  he  had  promised  her 
was  not  worthy  of  her  acceptance,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  this  would  not 
prevent  her  from  sending  him  the  tapes- 
try destined  for  him,  he  adds  : 

Try  to  choose  a  safe  messenger.  Rule 
general  :  Never  choose  a  woman  for  confidant : 
sooner  or  later,  you  would  repent  of  it.  Know 
also  that  there  is  nothing  more  common  than 
to  do  evil  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  it.  Get 
rid  of  your  ideas  of  optimism,  and  be  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  we  are  placed  in  this 
world  to  fight  against  everybody.  As  to  this, 
I  may  tell  you  that  a  savant  6i  my  acquaint- 


ance, who  reads  hieroglyphics,  has  told  me 
that  on  the  Egyptian  coffins  these  two  words 
were  often  found  :  Vie,  guerre ;  which  proves 
that  I  did  not  invent  the  maxim  I  have  just 
given  you. 

His  reflections  on  her  sex,  or  on  hu- 
man nature  in  general,  excited  her  in- 
dignation, and  he  rejoins  : 

Your  reproaches  delight  me.  In  truth,  I 
am  the  elect  of  the  fairies.  I  often  ask  what  I 
am  for  you,  and  what  you  are  for  me.  To  the 
first  question  I  can  get  no  answer  :  as  for  the 
second,  I  conceive  that  I  love  you  like  a  niece 
of  fourteen  whom  I  am  bringing  up.  As  to 
your  very  moral  relative,  who  says  so  much 
evil  of  me,  he  makes  me  think  of  Thwackum 
(spelt  T^uachum),  who  is  always  saying  :  "Can 
any  virtue  exist  without  religion  ?  "  *  Have 
you  read  "  Tom  Jones,"  a  book  as  immoral  as 
all  mine  put  together  ?  If  you  were  forbidden 
it,  you  will  certainly  have  read  it.  What  a  ri- 
diculous education  is  received  in  England  ! 
What  is  the  use  of  it  .'*  You  are  out  of  breath 
with  lecturing  a  young  girl  ever  so  long,  and 
the  result  is  that  this  girl  is  longing  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  immoral  being  towards 
whom  you  have  done  your  best  to  inspire  her 
with  aversion.  What  an  admirable  history  is 
that  of  the  serpent,! 

We  once  hear4  him  enforce  this  (his 
favourite)  theory  by  an  ingenious  story, 
borrowed     from      a     contemporary.      A 

Comte  de ,  with   or    without   reason 

dissatisfied  with  the  attention  of  a  neigh- 
bouring Vicomte  to  his  wife,  was  leaving 
home  for  an  absence  of  some  days,  and 
had  proceeded  a  short  distance  from  the 
chateau,  when  a  thought  struck  him,  and 
he  sent  back  his  groom  with  a  message 
to  madame  to  the  effect  that  something 
had  taken  place  which  compelled  him  to 
request  that  she  would  on  no  account 
admit  the  Vicomte  while  he  was  away. 
On  his  return  he  heard  that  the  Com- 
tesse  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  on  hur- 
rying to  her  heard  with  surprise  that  she 
had  been  bitten  by  the  great  dog  in  the 
yard.  "  But  why  did  you  go  near  the 
great  dog  ?  "  "  Why  did  you  send  back  to 
desire  me  not  to  go  near  it .' "  Com- 
pletely mystified,  he  proceeded  to  cate- 
chise the  groom,  who  avowed  and  justi- 
fied what  he  had  done.  "  I  told  madame 
you  desired  her  not  to  go  near  the  dog, 
and  you  see  what  came  of  it.  If  I  had 
told  her  not  to  receive  the  Vicomte,  she 
certainly  would  have  received  him,  and 
he  would  have  done  her  more  harm  than 
the  dog." 

Mdrim^e's  speculations  on  female  dress 
are  more  fanciful  than  sound. 

*  Thwackum  says :  *'  Can  any  honour  exist  Inde- 
pendent of  religion  ? " 
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I  study  you  with  lively  curiosity.  I  have 
theories  on  the  smallest  things,  on  gloves, 
bottijies,  buckles,  &c.,  and  I  attach  much  im- 
portance to  them,  because  I  have  discovered 
that  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the 
character  of  women  and  the  caprice  (or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  liaison  dHdees  and  the 
ratiocination)  which  makes  them  choose  such 
or  such  a  stuff.  Thus,  for  example,  people 
are  indebted  to  me  for  the  discovery  that  a 
woman  who  wears  blue  is  coquette  and  affects 
sentiment.  The  demonstration  is  easy,  but  it 
would  be  too  long. 

No  coquettish  Frenchwoman  who  un- 
derstood dress  ever  wore  blue,  unless  it 
suited  her  complexion ;  never,  if  she 
chanced  to  be  a  brunette. 

Where  M^rimde  shines  in  his  letters  as 
in  his  books,  is  in  telling  a  story  in  the 
fewest  possible  words,  or  sketching  a 
scene  by  a  few  rapid  strokes,  and  then 
pointing  the  moral  or  drawing  the  conclu- 
sion in  a  sentence  or  two,  e.g. :  — 

I  went  boating  the  other  day.  There  were 
a  number  of  little  sailing  boats  on  the  river 
carrying  all  sorts  of  people.  There  was  one 
very  large  in  which  were  many  women  (of 
doubtful  character).  All  these  boats  had 
come  on  shore,  and  out  of  the  large  one  came 
a  man  of  forty,  who  had  a  tambourine  and  was 
playing  on  it  for  his  amusement.  Whilst  I 
was  admiring  the  musical  organization  of  this 
animal,  a  woman  of  about  twenty-three  ap- 
proached him,  called  him  monster,  told  him 
she  had  followed  him  from  Paris,  and  that  if 
he  refused  to  take  her  with  him,  he  would 
repent  of  it.  All  this  took  place  on  the  bank 
from  which  our  boat  was  about  twenty  paces 
distant.  The  man  of  the  tambourine  went  on 
playing  during  the  discourse  of  the  deserted 
woman,  and  replied  with  the  utmost  coolness 
that  he  would  have  none  of  her  in  his  boat. 
Thereupon,  she  runs  to  the  boat  which  was 
moored  the  farthest  from  the  bank,  and  throws 
herself  into  the  river,  splashing  us  most  igno- 
bly. Although  she  had  extinguished  my  cigar, 
in'dignation  did  not  prevent  me  any  more  than 
my  friends  from  pulling  her  out  before  she 
could  swallow  two  glasses  of  water.  The  fine 
object  of  so  much  despair  had  not  stirred,  and 
muttered  between  his  teeth  :  "  Why  pull  her 
out,  if  she  was  so  eager  to  drown  herself?" 
We  placed  the  woman  in  a  cabaret,  and  as  it 
was  getting  late  and  the  dinner  hour  was  near, 
we  left  her  to  the  care  of  the  landlady." 

How  happens  it  that  the  most  indifferent 
men  are  the  most  loved  ?  This  is  what  I 
asked  myself,  all  the  time  we  were  descending 
the  Seine  :  this  is  what  I  still  ask  myself,  and 
what  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  if  you  know. 

The  solution  of  the  phenomenon,  when 
it  occurs,  is  to  be  found  in  that  very  per- 
versity of  human  nature  on  which  he  is 
so  fond  of   expatiating.     Thus,  when  the 


Unknown  tells  him  that  her  affections  are 
engaged,  he  runs  on  :  — 

You  say  that  you  are  engaged  for  life,  as  if 
you  were  saying,  I  am  engaged  for  the  contre- 
dance.  So  far,  so  good :  my  time,  it  seems, 
has  been  well  emploj'ed  in  disputing  with  you 
about  love,  marriage,  and  the  rest  !  You  have 
not  got  beyond  believing  or  saying  that  when 
you  are  told  Aimez  Monsieicr,  you  love.  Have 
you  promised  by  a  contract  signed  before  a 
notary  as  on  papier  d  vignettes  ?  When  I  was 
a  schoolboy,  I  received  a  love-letter,  sur- 
mounted with  two  burning  hearts  strung  on  an 
arrow,  from  a  milliner.  My  school-master 
began  by  taking  away  my  love-letter  and 
locked  me  up.  Then  the  object  of  this  rising 
passion  consoled  herself  with  the  cruel  school- 
master. There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  those 
in  whose  favour  they  are  subscribed  than  en- 
gagements. Every  obligation  is  naturally 
tiresome.  In  a  word,  from  all  this,  if  I  had 
less  modesty,  I  should  draw  this  final  conse- 
quence, that  if  you  had  promised  your  love  to 
any  one,  you  would  bestow  it  on  me ;  me  to 
whom  you  have  promised  nothing. 

Resolved  not  to  be  the  heroine  of  an 
adventure  like  that  in  La  Double Miiprise^ 
M^rim^e's  Unknown  was  constantly  on 
her  guard.  She  makes  appointments  to 
meet  him  at  public  places  ;  they  take  long 
walks  together  ;  she  accepts  him  as  her 
cicerone  through  museums  and  picture 
galleries  ;  and  once  or  twice  (never  with- 
out a  chaperon)  occupies  a  box  of  his 
providing  at  the  opera,  but  takes  especial 
care  never  to  be  alone  with  him  in  a  car- 
riage or  a  room.  In  vain  does  he  labour 
to  inspire  her  with  confidence  by  lan- 
guage that  sounds  like  a  prose  version  of 
Moore's  Ode  to  Nea  :  — 

Nay,  tempt  me  not  to  love  again  ! 
There  was  a  time  when  love  was  sweet ; 
Dear  Nea,  had  I  known  thee  then 
Our  souls  had  not  been  slow  to  meet. 
But,  oh  !  this  weary  heart  hath  run 
So  many  a  time  the  rounds  of  pain, 
Not  e'en  for  thee,  thou  lovely  one, 
Would  I  endure  such  pangs  again.    • 

He  tells  her  that  he  has  not  only  out- 
grown the  capacity  for  being  in  love,  but 
can  be  on  occasions  as  prudent  and  self- 
denying  as  she  could  desire  :  — 

Don't  be  afraid,  I  shall  never  fall  in  love  with 
you.  Some  years  ago,  it  might  have  come  to 
pass.  I  am  too  old  and  have  been  too  unhappy. 
I  could  not  be  in  love  again,  because  my  illu- 
sions have  procured  me  rcizxiv  desganas  in  love. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  falling  in  love  when  I 
started  for  Spain.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  ac- 
tions of  my  life.  The  person  who  caused  my 
journey  has  never  known  anything  about  it. 
If  I  had  remained,  I  should  haply  have  com- 
mitted a  great  folly  :  that  of  offering  to  a  wo- 
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man  worthy  of  all  the  happiness  that  can  be 
enjoyed  on  earth,  of  offering  her,  I  say,  in  ex- 
change for  everything  dearest  to  her,  a  ten- 
derness that  I  myself  felt  to  be  very  inferior 
to  the  sacrifice  that  she  would  perhaps  have 
made.  You  remember  my  moral  :  "  Love  ex- 
cuses all,  but  we  must  be  quite  sure  that  it  is 
love."  Take  my  word  for  it,  this  precept  is 
more  rigorous  than  those  of  your  Methodist 
friends.  Conclusion  :  "  I  shall  be  charmed  to 
see  you.  Perhaps  you  will  make  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  true  friend,  and  I  perhaps  shall  find 
in  you  what  I  have  long  been  looking  for  ;  a 
woman  with  whom  I  am  not  in  love,  in  whom 
I  can  put  my  trust.  Both  of  us  shall  probably 
gain  by  being  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  each  other.  Do,  however,  what  your  ex- 
alted prudence  may  dictate." 

Here  he  is  unconsciously  echoing  the 
Byronic  apophthegm  :  — 

No  friend  like  to  a  woman  man  discovers. 
So  that    they  have   not    been,  nor   may  be, 
lovers. 

He  invariably  speaks  of  marriage  in  a 
manner  to  inspire  feminine  distrust :  — 

To  say  the  truth,  I  am  terribly  out  of  hu- 
mour, in  thinking  of  that  ceremony  which  you 
are  going  to  attend.  Nothing  makes  me  more 
melancholy  than  a  marriage.  The  Turks,  who 
buy  a  woman  after  examining  her  like  a  fat 
sheep,  are  better  than  we,  who  have  put  a  var- 
nish of  hypocrisy,  alas !  too  transparent,  on 
this  vile  bargain.  I  have  often  asked  myself 
what  I  could  say  to  a  woman  on  my  wedding- 
day,  and  I  have  found  nothing  possible,  ex- 
cept a  compliment  on  her  night-cap. 

The  devil  fortunately  must  be  very  cun- 
ning to  catch  me  at  such  a  fete.  The  part  of 
the  woman  is  easier  than  that  of  the  man.  On 
a  day  like  that,  she  models  herself  after  the 
Iphigenia  of  Racine  ;  but  if  she  has  any  obser- 
vation, what  strange  things  she  must  see  ! 
You  will  tell  me  if  t)\efete  has  passed  off  well. 
You  will  be  courted  and  regaled  with  allusions 
to  domestic  happiness. 

He  is  thrown  into  despair  on  hearing 
directly  afterwards  that  she  is  about  to 
undertake  in  a  similar  ceremony  the 
part  he  thinks  so  much  easier  than  the 
man's  :  — 

Lady  M.  announced  to  me  yesterday  even- 
ing that  you  were  going  to  be  married.     This 
being  so,  burn  my  letters  :  I  shall  burn  yours, 
and  adieu.     I  have  already  spoken  to  you  of 
my  principles.     They  do  not  admit  of  my  re- 
maining on  the  same  terms  of  intimacy  with  a 
married  woman  whom  I  have  known  as  de- 
moiselle, with  a  widow  whom  I  have  known  as 
wife.     I  have  remarked  that,  the  civil  status  of 
a  woman  being  changed,  the  ties  change  too,  \ 
and  always  for  the  worse.     In  a  word,  I  can-  ! 
not  bear  my  female  friends  marrying.     If,  then,  1 
you  marry,  let  us  forget  one  another.     Do  not,  1 


I  entreat,  have  recourse  to  one  of  your  ordi- 
nary evasions,  but  answer  me  frankly. 

She  does  answer  him  frankly  and  satis- 
factorily. His  next  letter  begins,  "We 
are  growing  very  tender.  You  call  me 
Ainigo  de  mi  abna^  which  is  very  pretty 
in  a  friend's  mouth."  Then  referring  to 
the  essential  point :  — 

I  need  not  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  your 
answer.  You  have  even  told  me,  and  perhaps 
involuntarily,  many  things  that  have  given  me 
pleasure,  and  especially  that  the  husband  of  a 
woman  who  should  resemble  you,  would  in- 
spire you  with  real  compassion.  I  can  easily 
believe  it,  and  I  add  that  no  one  would  be 
more  unhappy,  unless  it  were  the  man  who 
should  be  in  love  with  you.  You  must  be 
cold  and  mocking  in  your  fits  of  crossness, 
with  an  invincible  haughtiness  which  prevents 
you  from  saying,  "I  am  in  the  wrong."  Add 
to  this  the  energy  of  your  character,  which 
must  make  you  despise  tears  and  complaints. 
When,  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  force  of 
events,  we  shall  be  friends,  then  we  shall  see 
which  of  us  two  knows  best  how  to  torment  the 
other.  My  hair  stands  on  end  at  the  bare 
thought  of  it. 

She  must  have  been  young  when  they 
first  met,  for  in  the  third  year  of  their  ac- 
quaintance he  tells  her  that  she  is  not  old 
enough  to  have  a  heart :  — 

What  is  your  disease .''  Are  you  suffering 
from  any  pang  or  disappointment  of  the  heart .'' 
There  are  some  phrases  in  your  last  note,  mys- 
terious like  the  rest,  which  seem  to  say  as 
much.  But,  entre  nous,  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  have  yet  the  enjoyment  of  that  intestine 
{visc^re)  called  heart.  You  have  pains  of  the 
head,  pleasures  of  tRe  head ;  but  the  intestine 
named  heart  is  not  developed  till  towards 
twenty-five  years  of  age  in  the  46th  degree  of 
latitude.  You  will  contract  your  black  and 
beautiful  eyebrows,  and  you  will  say  :  "  The 
insolent  fellow  doubts  whether  I  have  a 
heart  !  "  for  it  is  the  grand  pretension  now-a- 
days.  Since  so  many  passionate  or  so-called 
passionate  romances  and  poems  have  been 
concocted,  all  women  pretend  to  have  hearts. 
Wait  a  little.  When  you  have  a  heart  in  right 
earnest,  you  will  give  me  news  of  it.  You  will 
regret  that  good  old  time  when  you  only  lived 
by  the  head,  and  you  will  find  that  the  evils 
you  are  now  suffering  are  but  pricks  of  the  pin 
in  comparison  with  the  stabs  of  the  dagger 
which  will  rain  upon  you  when  the  time  of  the 
passions  has  arrived. 

The  hard,  cold  materialism  which 
abounds  in  these  letters  grows  tiresome 
or  repulsive  when  the  novelty  has  worn 
off  and  we  have  got  accustomed  to  the 
peculiar  kind  of  wit  of  which  it  is  the 
seasoning  or  the  source.  On  ne  piait 
pas  long-temps  si  Von   n'a  qtt'une  sorte 
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(Tesprit.  Neither  do  we  regret  the  change 
when  the  tone  of  gallantry  cools  down  to 
the  conventional  temperature,  and  the 
letters  assume  more  of  the  character  of  a 
journal  recording  the  writer's  impressions 
of  things  and  people  as  they  pass. 

In  March,  1842,  after  congratulating 
her  on  her  recent  accession  of  fortune, 
he  writes  :  — 

My  Minister  has  given  me  leave  of  absence 
for  three  months,  and  I  have  passed  five  in 
travelling  between  Malta,  Athens,  Ephesus, 
and  Constantinople.  During  these  five  months, 
I  have  not  felt  bored  for  five  minutes.  You  to 
whom  I  gave  such  a  fright  long  ago,  what 
would  have  become  of  you  had  you  seen  me 
during  my  expedition  in  Asia,  with  a  belt  of 
pistols,  a  big  sabre,  and  —  would  you  believe 
it? — moustaches  reaching  beyond  my  ears? 
Vanity  apart,  I  should  have  frightened  the 
boldest  brigand  of  melodrama.  At  Constanti- 
nople I  saw  the  Sultan  in  polished  leather 
boots  and  black  frock  coat,  all  covered  with 
diamonds,  at  the  procession  of  the  Bairam. 
There,  a  fine  lady,  on  whose  slipper  I  had  trod- 
den by  accident,  gave  me  the  grandest  of  fisti- 
cuffs, calling  me  giaour.  This  was  my  nearest 
approach  to  intimacy  with  the  Turkish  beau- 
ties. At  Athens,  and  in  Asia,  I  saw  the  finest 
monuments  in  the  world,  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful (if  possible)  landscapes.  The  drawback 
consisted  in  fleas  and  gnats  as  big  as  larks  ;  so 
that  I  never  slept.  In  the  middle  of  all  this,  I 
have  grown  quite  old.  My  firman  gives  me 
hair  colour  of  turtle  dove :  a  pretty  oriental 
metaphor  to  say  ugly  things.  Picture  your 
friend  quite  grey. 

They  manage  a  meeting  on  his  return, 
and  he  writes  :  — 

If  I  must  be  frank,  and  you  know  that  this 
defect  in  me  is  incorrigible,  I  will  own  that 
you  struck  me  as  much  improved  physically, 
not  at  all  morally  ;  you  have  a  very  fine  com- 
plexion, and  admirable  hair,  which  I  looked  at 
more  than  your  cap,  which  probably  was  worth 
looking  at,  since  you  seemed  angry  at  my  ina- 
bility to  appreciate  it.  But  I  could  never  dis- 
tinguish lace  from  calico.  You  have  always 
the  figure  of  a  sylph,  and,  blase  as  I  am  with 
black  eyes,  I  never  saw  finer  at  Constantinople, 
nor  at  Smyrna. 

Now,  for  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  You 
have  continued  a  child  in  many  things,  and 
you  have  become  hypocritical  into  the  bargain. 
You  do  not  know  how  to  conceal  your  first 
impulses  ;  but  you  think  to  mend  matters  by  a 
host  of  petty  expedients.  What  do  you  gain 
by  them  ?  Remember  this  great  and  fine 
maxim  of  Jonathan  Swift :  "  That  a  lie  is  too 
good  a  thing  to  be  wasted,''''  This  magnanimous 
sin  of  being  hard  to  yourself  will  certainly 
carry  you  a  long  way,  and  a  few  years  hence 
you  will  find  yourself  as  happy  as  the  Trappist, 
who,  after  having  scourged  himself  time  out 
of  mind,  should  discover  some  fine  morning 
that  there  is  no  such  thins^  as  Paradise. 


It  is  a  problem  a  la  Meriinee  why 
women  will  forgive  any  but  really  com- 
promising reflections  on  their  morals, 
sooner  than  the  slightest  depreciatory  al- 
lusion to  their  looks.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  used  to  say  that  he  could  always 
make  up  a  quarrel  between  two  women  if 
neither  had  called  the  other  ugly  or  old. 
It  would  seem  that  M^rim^e's  charmer 
was  rather  pleased  than  the  contrary  with 
his  ringing  the  changes  on  her  falsehood, 
hypocrisy,  and  infernal  coquetry  (his  fa- 
vourite phrase),  so  long  as  he  is  as  warm 
and  eloquent  as  ever  on  the  subject  of 
the  hair,  the  figure,  and  the  eyes.  In 
this  same  letter  he  traces  her  a  route  for 
a  meditated  tour  in  Italy  :  — 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  meet  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  temple  or  a  circus.  I  advise  you  to 
go  straight  to  Naples.  M.  Buonnici  will  take 
you  to  Pompeii.  You  will  go  to  Pcestum,  and 
you  will  think  of  me  :  in  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, you  may  say  to  yourself  that  you  have 
seen  Greece.  From  Naples  you  will  go  to 
Rome,  where  you  will  pass  a  month  in  saying 
to  yourself  that  it  is  useless  to  see  everything 
because  you  will  return.  Then  you  will  go  to 
Florence,  where  you  will  remain  ten  days. 
Then  you  will  do  what  you  like.  .  .  .  Proba- 
bly I  shall  then  be  at  Aries  or  Orange.  If  you 
stop  there  you  will  ask  for  me,  and  I  will  ex- 
plain a  Greek  theatre  to  you,  which  will  not 
interest  you  much. 

You  have  promised  me  something  in  return 
for  my  Turkish  looking-glass.  I  rely  reli- 
giously on  your  recollection.  Ah  !  great  news  ! 
The  first  Academician  who  dies  out  of  forty 
will  be  the  casue  of  my  paying  thirty-nine  vis- 
its :  I  shall  pay  them  as  avrkwardly  as  possible, 
and  I  shall  doubtless  gain  thirty-nine  enemies. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  explain  to  you  the  pour' 
quoi  of  this  fit  of  ambition.  Suffice  it  that  the 
Academy  is  now  my  blue  cachemire. 

The  allusion  to  the  blue  cachemire  is 
explained  in  the  next  letter:  '•'■A  propos 
of  your  blue  cachemire,  I  suspected  you 
of  devotion,  because  devotion  in  1842  is 
a  fashion  like  the  blue  cachemires.  This 
is  the  analogy  which  you  did  not  catch  ; 
it  is  clear  enough,  however."  His  in^ 
structions  for  reading  Homer  are  more 
serious  and  detailed  than  his  outline  of 
the  Italian  tour  ;  and  the  mocking  tone 
is  kept  under,  if  not  entirely  subdued, 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scholar  lor 
Greek :  —  ' 

I  am  very  sorry  that  you  read  Homer  in 
Pope.^  Read  the  translation  of  Dugas-Mont- 
bel :  it  is  the  only  readable  one.  If  you  had 
the  courage  to  brave  the  ridicule,  and  the  time 
to  spare,  you  would  take  the  Greek  grammar 
of  Planche  and  the  dictionary  of  the  same. 
You  would  read  the  grammar  for  a  month  to 
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make  you  sleep.  It  would  not  fail  in  this  ef- 
fect. At  the  end  of  two  months  you  would 
amuse  yourself  by  looking  out  in  the  Greek 
the  word  translated  (in  general)  literally 
enough  by  M.  Montbel :  two  months  after- 
wards you  would  easily  perceive  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  his  phrase,  that  the  Greek  says 
something  different  from  what  the  translator 
makes  it  say.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  you  would 
read  an  air  ;  the  air  and  the  accompaniment : 
the  air  is  the  Greek,  the  accompaniment  the 
translation.  It  is  possible  that  this  would  give 
you  the  wish  to  study  Greek  seriously,  and  you 
would  have  admirable  things  to  read.  But 
I  suppose  you  wdth  neither  dresses  to  occupy 
you  nor  people  to  show  them  to. 

Everything  in  Homer  is  remarkable.  The 
epithets,  so  strange  in  French,  are  admirably 
appropriate.  I  remember  his  calling  the  sea 
'*  purple,"  and  I  never  understood  this  word. 
Last  year  I  was  in  a  little  caique  on  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  going  to  Delphi.  The  sun  was 
setting.  As  soon  as  it  had  disappeared,  the 
sea  took  for  ten  minutes  a  magnificent  tint  of 
dark  violet.  This  requires  the  air,  the  sea, 
the  sun,  of  Greece.  I  hope  that  you  will  never 
become  artist  enough  to  enjoy  the  discovery 
that  Homer  was  a  great  painter. 

A  little  farther  on  he  writes  out  for  her 
a  regular  course  of  Greek  reading  : 

If  you  have  the  courage  to  read  history,  you 
will  be  charmed  with  Herodotus,  Polybius, 
and  Xenophon.  Herodotus  enchants  me.  I 
know  nothing  more  amusing.  Begin  with  the 
"  Anabasis,"  or  "  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand " :  take  a  map  of  Asia  and  follow 
these  ten  thousand  rogues  in  their  journey  :  it 
is  Froissart  gigantesque.  Then  you  will  read 
Herodotus :  then  Polybius  and  Thucydides : 
the  two  last  are  very  serious.  Next  get  The- 
ocritus and  read  "  The  Svracusans."  I  would 
also  fain  recommend  Lucian,  who  is  the  Greek 
with  most  wit  {esprit)^  or  rather  most  of  our 
wit ;  but  he  is  a  sad  rake,  and  I  dare  not.  As 
to  the  pronunciation,  if  you  wish  I  will  send 
you  a  page  that  I  had  written  out  for  your 
use,  which  will  teach  you  the  best,  that  is,  the 
pronunciation  of  the  modern  Greeks.  That  of 
the  schools  is  easier,  but  absurd.  We  began 
writing  to  each  other  en  faisant  V esprit ;  then 
we  have  done,  what  ?  I  will  not  remind  you. 
We  are  now  at  work  on  erudition. 

Whilst  playing  tutor  he  affects  towards 
his  pupil  the  same  tone  in  which  Ca- 
denus  speaks  of  Vanessa  : 

He  now  could  praise,  esteem,  approve, 
But  understood  not  what  was  love. 
Her  conduct  might  have  made  him  styl'd 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Roman  classics 
divided  her  attention  with  the  Greek  : 

You  have  done  well  not  to  speak  of  Catullus. 

He  is  not  an  author  to  be  read  during  the  holy 

xweek,  and  there  is  more  than  one  passage  in 


his  writings  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
into  French.  We  see  plainly  enough  what  love 
was  at  Rome  about  the  year  50  before  j.  c.  It 
was,  however,  a  little  better  than  love  at  Athens 
in  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  woman  were  al- 
ready something.  They  made  men  commit 
follies.  Their  power  has  come,  not,  as  is  com- 
monly said,  from  Christianity,  but  I  think 
through  the  influence  which  the  barbarians  of 
the  North  exercised  over  Roman  society.  The 
Germans  had  exaltation.  They  loved  the  soul. 
The  Romans  loved  little  but  the  body.  It  is 
true  that  for  a  long  time  women  had  no  souls. 
They  still  have  none  in  the  East,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity.  You  know  how  two  souls  speak 
to  one  another.  But  yours  hardly  listens  to 
mine.  I  am  glad  you  value  the  verses  of  Mus- 
set,  and  you  are  right  in  comparing  him  to 
Catullus.  Catullus  wrote  his  native  tongue 
better,  and  Musset  has  the  fault  of  not  believ- 
ing in  the  soul  more  than  Catullus,  whom  his 
time  excused.  .  .  . 

Would  you  believe  that  a  Roman  could  say 
pretty  things,  and  could  be  tender .?  I  will  show 
you  on  Monday  some  Latin  verses,  which  you 
will  translate  yourself,  and  which  fit  in  like  wax 
apropos  of  our  ordinary  disputes.  You  will  see 
that  antiquity  is  better  than  your  Wilhelm 
Meister. 

He  falls  ill,  and  asks  her  what  she 
would  say  if  he  became  (in  Homeric 
phrase)  the  guest  of  the  gloomy  Proser- 
pine : 

I  should  be  delighted  if  you  were  saddened 
by  it  for  a  fortnight.  Do  you  think  this  an 
extravagant  pretension  ?  I  pass  a  part  of  my 
nights  in  writing,  or  in  tearing  up  what  I  have 
written  the  night  before,  so  that  I  make  small 
progress.  What  I  am  doing  amuses  me,  but 
will  it  amuse  others  ?  I  believe  that  the 
ancients  were  more  amusing  than  we :  they 
had  not  such  mean  ends  :  they  were  not  pre- 
occupied by  a  mass  of  silliness  {niaiseries)  like 
us.  I  find  that  my  hero,  Julius  Caesar,  was 
guilty  of  follies  {betises)  for  Cleopatra  at  fifty- 
three,  and  forgot  all  for  her,  so  that  he  was 
within  an  ace  of  drowning  himself  actually 
and  figuratively.  What  man  of  our  genera- 
tion, I  mean  amongst  the  statesmen,  is  not 
completely  case-hardened,  completely  insen- 
sible, at  the  age  (forty)  at  which  he  can  aspire 
to  be  a  deputy?  I  should  like  to  show  the 
difference  of  that  world  from  ours,  but  how  to 
set  about  it  "i 

He  must  have  set  about  it  by  a  differ- 
ent line  of  argument  and  illustration,  if 
he  wished  to  produce  conviction.  There 
have  been  modern  Mark  Antonys,  if  not 
Caesars,  who  would  have  deemed  the 
world  well  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eyes. 
Mdrimde  must  have  known  an  eminent 
French  statesman,  with  a  character  for 
austerity,  who  when  long  past  forty  could 
hardly  meet  a  very  celebrated  lady  in  a 
room  without  betraying  his  feelings  by  a 
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flutter  or  a  flush  ;  and  it  is  clear  from 
Gentz's  "  Diary"  that  the  select  few  who 
had  undertaken  the  settlement  of  Europe 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  were  quite  as 
much  occupied  with  their  own  love  affairs 
as  with  the  destinies  of  nations.* 

M6nm6e  tries  in  vain  to  pass  off  his 
candidature  for  the  Academy  with  an  air 
of  unconcern.  He  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  result,  and  submits,  with  a  grim- 
ace, to  the  (to  him)  especially  repugnant 
ceremonies  imposed  by  it.  It  is  the  in- 
exorable rule  for  the  candidate  to  call  on 
each  academician  for  the  personal  solici- 
tation of  his  vote  ;  and  some  of  these 
compulsory  visits  have  given  rise  to 
amusing  and  characteristic  scenes. 

When  Victor  Hugo  called  on  Royer- 
Collard,  he  was  received  with  a  bow  and 
a  stare.  "Je  me  nomme  Victor  Hugo." 
"  Connois  pas."  "  L'auteur  de  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  &c.  &c."  "  Je  ne  les  ai 
jamais  lu."  "  Permettez  moi  de  vous  en 
offrir  des  exemplaires."  "  Je  ne  lis  plus 
les  livres  nouveaux."  Exi^  Hugo  in  a 
rage.  Merimee  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  his  reception. 

I  find  people  very  polite,  quite  accustomed 
to  their  parts,  acting  them  very  seriously. 
Does  it  not  strike  you  as  ridiculous  to  say  to 
a  man:  "Monsieur,  I  believe  myself  one  of 
the  forty  cleverest  men  of  France  ;  I  am  as 
good  as  you,"  and  other  drolleries  }  It  is  neces- 
sary to  translate  this  into  polite  and  varied 
language,  according  to  the  persons. 

He  was  elected  on  the  14th  March, 
1843,  and  on  the  17th  he  writes  :  — 

Why  do  you  weep  ?  The  forty  chairs  {/au- 
tetiils)  were  not  worth  one  little  tear,  I  am 
worn  out,  broken-down,  demoralized,  and 
completely  "  out  of  my  wits."  Then,  Arsine 
Giiillot  (his  novel)  makes  a  palpableyfdijrt?,  and 
excites  the  indignation  of  all  the  so-called 
virtuous  people,  and  particularly  the  women  of 
fashion  who  dance  the  polka  and  listen  to  the 
sermons  of  the  Pere  Ravignan ;  they  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  I  act  like  the  monkeys  who 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  trees,  and  having 
reached  the. topmost  branch  make  grimaces  at 
the  world.  I  believe  I  have  lost  votes  by  this 
(so-called)  scandalous  story  :  on  the  other  side, 
I  have  gained  some. 

*  Sept.  12,  1814.  —  "Went  to  Prince  Metternich  ; 
long  conversation  with  him  not  (unhappily)  on  public 
affairs,  but  on  his  and  my  relations  with  Madame  (the 
Duchess)  de  Sagan." 

Sunday,  Nov.  6. —  "Went  out  at  ten.  Conversa- 
tions of  different  kinds  with  Metternich.  Returned  at 
mid-day.  Count  Clam  :  long  talk  with  him  on  his  new 
passion  for  Dorothee  (Madame  de  Perlgord)." 

Friday,  iiz-A.  —  "Visit  to  the  King  of  Denmark  — 
talked  an  hour  with  him.  Then  Metternich :  long  con- 
versation, constantly  turning  more  on  the  confounded 
women  than  on  bus>;uess." 


Her  tears  prove  the  warm  interest  he 
had  inspired  in  her,  despite  her  assumed 
coldness. 

Give  smiles  to  those  who  love  you  less, 
But  keep  your  tears  for  me. 

There  was  a  crisis  towards  the  end  of 
the  year : — 

It  is  evident  that  we  can  no  longer  meet 
without  quarrelling  horribly.  We  both  of  us 
desire  the  impossible  :  you  —  that  I  should  be 
a  statue  ;  I  —  that  you  should  cease  to  be  one. 
Every  fresh  proof  of  this  impossibility  (of 
which  at  bottom  we  have  never  doul^ted)  is 
cruel  for  both.  For  my  part,  I  regret  all  the 
pain  I  have  caused  you.  I  give  way  too  often 
to  impulses  of  absurd  anger  :  as  well  get  angry 
with  ice  for  being  cold. 

He  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  as 
an  archaeologist  by  his  *'  Notes  of  Travel  " 
in  the  South  and  West  of  France,  which 
contain  the  pith  cf  his  oflficial  Reports, 
and  towards  the  end  of  1843,  he  was  a 
successful  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  This  second 
candidature  seems  to  have  been  more  an- 
noying than  the  first  : 

You  are  wrong  to  be  jealous  of  Inscriptions. 
My  self-love  is  to  a  certain  extent  engaged,  as 
in  a  game  of  chess  with  a  skilful  adversary  ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  loss  or  gain  will 
affect  me  a  quarter  as  much  as  one  of  our 
quarrels.  But  what  a  wretched  calling  is  this 
of  solicitor  !  Did  you  ever  see  dogs  enter  the 
hole  of  a  badger }  When  they  have  any  ex- 
perience, they  have  an  appalling  look  on  en- 
tering, and  they  often  come  out  faster  than 
they  went  in,  for  he  is  a  most  disagreeable 
brute  to  visit,  is  your  badger.  I  always  think 
of  the  badger  when  about  to  ring  the  bell  of 
an  academician,  and,  as  seen  "in  the  mind's 
eye,"  I  present  an  exact  likeness  of  the  dog. 

Early  in  1843  ^^  formed  one  of  a  din- 
ner party,  given  by  an  academician  to 
introduce  Rachel  to  B^ranger.  After 
dinner  Bdranger  told  her  that  she  was 
wrong  to  waste  her  talent  in  salons.,  that 
there  was  for  her  only  one  veritable  pub- 
lic, that  of  the  Theatre  Frangais.  She 
listened  with  an  assenting  air,  and  to 
show  how  much  she  had  benefited  by 
the  advice,  played  the  first  act  of 
"  Esther." 

Some  one  was  required  to  give  her  the  ri- 
pliqtie,  and  she  caused  a  Racine  to  be  formally 
presented  to  me  by  an  academician  who  was 
doing  the  duties  of  cicisbeo.  I  rudely  replied 
that  I  knew  nothing  about  verses,  and  that 
there  were  people  in  the  room  who,  being 
in  that  line,  would  scan  them  much  better. 
Hugo  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  eyes ; 
another  for  some  reason  or  olher.     The  mas- 
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ter  of  the  house  devoted  himself.  Imagine 
Rachel  in  black,  between  a  piano  and  a  tea- 
table,  with  a  door  behind  her,  preparing  a 
theatrical  effect  !  This  preparation  before 
our  eves  was  very  amusing  and  very  fine :  it 
]  isted  about  two  minutes,  then  she  began  :  — 

"  Est-ce  toi,  chere  Eiise?"  .  .  . 
The  confidant,  in  the  middle  of  his  reply,  lets 
fall  his  spectacles  and  his  book :  it  takes  him 
ten  minutes  to  recover  his  page  and  his  eyes. 
The  audience  see  that  Esther  is  getting  angry. 
She  resumes.  The  door  behind  opens  :  it  is  a 
servant  coming  in.  He  is  signed  to  withdraw. 
He  makes  a  hurried  retreat,  and  cannot  man- 
age to  shut  the  door.  The  said  door  keeps 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  accompany- 
ing Rachel  with  a  melodious  and  very  diverting 
creak.  As  there  seemed  no  end  to  this. 
Mademoiselle  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart 
and  grew  faint,  but,  like  a  person  accustomed 
to  die  on  the  stage,  giving  time  for  people  to 
come  to  the  rescue. 

During  the  interlude,  Hugo  (Victor)  and  M. 
Thiers  came  to  words  on  the  subject  of  Ra- 
cine. Hugo  said  that  Racine  was  tin  petit 
esprit  and  Corneille  un  grand.  *'  You  say 
that,"  replied  Thiers,  "  because  you  are  un 
grand  esprit:  you  are  the  Corneille  —  here 
Hugo  looked  the  picture  of  modesty — of  an^ 
epoch  of  which  Casimir  Delavigne  is  the  Ra- 
cine." You  may  guess  what  became  of  the 
modesty.  However,  the  faint  passes  off  and 
the  act  is  finished,  but  fiascheggiando.  One 
who  knows  Mademoiselle  well,  remarked :  | 
"  How  she  must  have  sworn  this  evening  on 
going  away."     The  remark  set  me  thinking. 

A  still  more  mortifying  mishap  once 
befell  Mrs.  Siddons  in  a  drawing-room, 
Avhere  she  was  acting  Constance  in 
"  King  John." 

"  Here  I  and  sorrow  sit  : 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it." 

Through  some  untoward  accident  in 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  instead  of 
sinking  gracefully  to  the  ground,  she  lost 
her  balance,  and  came  to  the  sitting  pos- 
ture with  a  bump  that  shook  the  floor  and 
fairly  put  tragedy  to  flight. 

In  November,  1845,  ^'^^  is  at  Madrid, 
which  he  finds  changed  for  the  worse 
since  his  last  visit  in  1840.  "The  bulls 
have  no  longer  any  heart,  and  the  men 
are  not  much  better  than  the  bulls." 
Writing  again  from  Madrid  in  October, 
1853,  he  says  :  — 

No  one  reads  at  Madrid.  I  have  asked  my- 
self how  the  women  pass  their  time  when  they 
are  not  making  love,  and  I  find  no  plausible 
reply.  They  are  all  thinking  of  being  em- 
presses. A  demoiselle  of  Granada  was  at  the 
play  when  she  heard  in  her  box  that  the  Com- 
tesse  of  Teba  was  to  marry  the  Emperor. 
She  rose   with  impetuosity,  exclaiming :   En 


ese  pueblo,  no  hay  porvenir   (In   this   country 
there  is  no  chance  of  rising).  .  .  . 

The  marriage  of  the  Countess  de  T^ba 
was  the    turning-point   in    his    life.      He 
:  was  an  old   and   attached   friend  of   her 
I  mother,    Madame    de    Montijo,   through 
whom  he  was  named  senator,  and  became 
an  habitual   guest  of  their  Imperial   Ma- 
jesties  at  the    Tuileries,    Biarritz,    Com- 
piegne,     and     Fontainebleau.     Although 
there  is  no  allusion   to  the  fact  in  these 
letters,  there    is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
valuable  assistant  to  the  Emperor  in  the 
composition  of  the  ''  Vie  de  Cdsar."     The 
drawback  to  the   advantages  of  his  new 
position     was    the     estrangement     from 
many  old  friends  :    the  majority   of   the 
French    men    of    letters,  and    especially 
,  the   academicians,  having   proudly    held 
i  aloof    from     the    dynasty    to     the     last. 
I  The  consciousness  that  he  was  regarded 
i  with  suspicion  and  distrust  will  go  far  to 
\  account  for  the  increasing  cynicism  with 
I  which  his  letters  are  seasoned  as  we  pro- 
\  ceed.     He  literally  spares  nobody.     From 
I  Madrid  again  :  — 

i  It  is  the  custom  here  to  offer  everything 
that  is  praised.  The  fair  friend  of  the  Prime 
Minister  sat  next  me  at  dinner  the  other  day. 
She  is  Mte  comnie  U7t  choux,  and  very  fat.  She 
displayed  tolerably  fine  shoulders,  on  which 
rested  a  garland  with  beads  of  metal  or  glass. 
Not  knowing  what  to  say,  I  praised  both 
shoulders  and  beads,  and  she  replied  :  Todo 
ese  a  la  disposicion  de  V. 

He  is  almost  always  in  his  caustic 
mood  during  his  visits  to  England.  Ad- 
mitting that  there  was  something  grand 
and  simple  in  the  invention  and  execu- 
tion of  the  Crystal  Palace,  he  terms  it 
perfectly  ridiculous  as  regards  art  and 
taste  :  "  a  plaything  which  costs  twenty- 
five  millions,  and  a  cage  in  which  several 
great  churches  might  waltz." 

The  last  days  I  passed  in  London  (July, 
1854)  have  amused  and  interested  me.  I  have 
seen  and  associated  with  {vii  et  pratiqice)  all 
the  political  men.  I  have  attended  the  debates 
on  the  Supplies  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  all  the  renowned  orators  have 
spoken,  but  very  badly,  as  I  thought.  Lastly, 
I  have  eaten  an  excellent  dinner.  They  give 
excellent  dinners  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  I 
recommend  them,  to  you  —  you  who  are 
gourmande.  I  have  brought  from  London  a 
pair  of  garters,  which  come,  I  am  assured, 
from  Ijorrin  (of  Paris).  I  do  not  know  with 
what  Englishwomen  keep  up  their  stockings, 
nor  how  they  procure  this  indispensable  arti- 
cle, but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  difficult  affair, 
and  very  trying  to  their  virtue.  The  shopma^i 
who  gave  me  these  garters  blushed  up  to  the  eyes. 
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M6nm6e  has  here  fairly  outdone  the 
German  traveller  who,  describing  the 
Boyle  Farm  fete,  stated  that  only  the 
wings  of  the  chicken  were  placed  upon 
the  refreshment-tables,  because  the  Eng- 
lish ladies  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  the 
leg  or  cuisse.  The  fact  is,  Mdrimde  saw 
and  knew  little  of  English  society.  He 
did  not  lay  himself  out  for  it.  His  man- 
ners were  reserved,  and  his  name  was  not 
one  of  those  which  create  a  sensation  in 
a  salon.  But  he  had  good  introductions, 
and  was  taken  to  a  few  of  the  best  houses 
by  his  friends ;  who  will  hardly  be 
pleased  at  the  use  he  made  of  his  oppor- 
tunities ;  — 

Edinburgh,  Douglas  Hotel, 
26  juillet  1856. 

I  am  going  with  a  Scotchman*  to  see  his 
chateau,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  where  we  shall 
stop  on  the  route,  which  he  promises  me  with 
abundance  of  castles,  ruins,  landscape,  &c. 
I  have  passed  three  days  at  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton's in  an  immense  chateau  and  a  very  fine 
country.  .  .  .  All  over  this  chateau  are  pic- 
tures by  great  masters,  magnificent  Greek  and 
Chinese  vases,  and  books  with  bindings  of  the 
greatest  amateurs  of  the  last  century.  All 
this  is  arranged  without  taste,  and  one  sees 
that  the  proprietor  derives  small  enjoyment 
from  it. 

/  now  tmderstand  why  the  French  are  so 
much  in  request  in  foreign  countries.  They 
take  pains  to  be  amused,  and,  in  doing  so, 
amuse  others.  I  found  myself  the  most  amus- 
ing of  the  very  numerous  society  where  we 
were,  and  I  had  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
sciousness of  hardly  being  so. 

We  never  heard  before  that  the  French 
are  or  were  so  much  in  request.  A  culti- 
vated and  agreeable  Frenchman,  like  any 
other  cultivated  and  agreeable  foreigner, 
would  be  in  high  request ;  but  unless  he 
spoke  English  fluently  (which  is  rarely  the 
case  with  Frenchmen),  there  are  very  few 
English  country  houses  in  which,  except 
from  motives  of  politeness,  he  would  be 
pressed  to  prolong  his  stay.  Mdrimde 
could  be  a  most  pleasing  companion 
when  he  thought  fit ;  and  he  does  himself 
great  injustice  in  supposing  that  he  owed 
his  English  welcome  to  an  all-pervading 
sense  of  wearisomeness  or  vacuity  :  — 

London,  20th  July,  1856. 
I  have  found  people  here  so  amiable,  so 
pressing,  so  overwhelming,  that  they  are  evi- 
dently much  bored.  Yesterday  I  saw  two  of  i 
my  tormer  beauties ;  the  one  has  become 
asthmatic,  and  the  other  methodist :  then  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  eight  or  ten  poets, 
who  struck  me  as  a  little  more  ridiculous  even 
than  ours. 

*  The  Rieht  Hon.  Edward  EUice :  printed  twice 
over"Ellne7" 


Speaking  of  Edinburgh,  he  says  :  — 

The  accent  of  all  the  natives  is  odious  to 
me.  The  women  are  in  general  very  ugly. 
The  country  demands  short  petticoats,  and 
they  conform  to  the  fashion,  and  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  climate,  by  holding  up  their 
gowns,  with  both  hands,  a  foot  from  their  pet- 
ticoats, showing  sinewy  legs  and  half-boots  of 
rhinoceros  leather,  with  feet  to  match.  I  am 
shocked  at  the  proportion  of  red-haired 
women  whom  I  meet.  The  site  is  charming, 
and  the  weather  has  been  warm  and  clear  for 
two  days. 

In  a  letter  dated  from  a  country  house, 
near  Glasgow,  August  3,  1856,  after  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  hospitality  with 
which  he  is  everywhere  received,  he 
says :  — 

I, am  contracting  bad  tastes.  Arriving  here 
the  guest  of  poor  people  who  have  hardly 
more  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  I 
thought  myself  neglected  on  finding  that  they 
gave  rae  a  dinner  without  wind  instruments 
and  a  piper  in  grand  costume.* 

I  passed  three  days  at  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane's,  in  driving  about  in  a  carriage  in 
his  park.  There  are  about  two  thousand  deer, 
besides  eight  or  ten  thousand  others  in  his 
forests  not  adjacent  to  the  chateau.  There  are 
also,  for  singularity's  sake,  at  which  every  one 
aims  here,  a  herd  of  American  bisons,  very 
fierce,  which  were  inclosed  in  a  peninsula,  and 
one  goes  to  see  through  the  clefts  of  their  pal- 
isades.t  All  the  world  there,  marquis  and 
bisons,  had  the  air  of  being  bored.  I  believe 
that  their  pleasure  (bisons  included  .'* )  consists 
in  making  people  envious,  and  I  doubt 
whether  this  makes  up  for  the  flurry  they  are 
in  to  be  hotel-keepers  to  gentle  and  simple. 
Among  all  this  luxury,  I  observe  from  time  to 
time  little  instances  of  stinginess  which  amuse 
me. 

We  should  not  have  thought  it  possi- 
ble for  even  a  cynical  Frenchman  to  carry 
away  such  an  impression  from  Taymoutli 
Castle  in  1856.  There  could  hardly  be 
more  magnificent  hospitality,  or  a  grand 
seigneur  more  free  from  pretension,  as- 
sumption, or  the  littleness  of  wishing  to 
excite  envy,  than  the  host.  He  had  a 
keen  sense  of  hurfiour,  with  a  blunt  rough 
way  of  giving  expression  to  it,  not  much 
unlike  Lord  Melbourne's ;   and  the  fre- 

*  At  Taymouth  Castle,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Mar- 
quis, of  Breadaibane,  a  piper,  placed  behind  a  recess, 
played  during  the  first  course,  and  a  complete  band  of 
wind  instruments  during  the  second  ;  the  programme  of 
the  music  being  placed  by  the  side  of  each  plate  with 
the  menu.  A  Frenchwoman  who  heard  the  bagpipe 
for  the  first  time  at  Taymouth,  turned  to  her  neighbour 
with  a  cry :  "  Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  est-ce  que  cela 
s'appelle  musique?"  The  domain  of  Taymouth  is  so 
large  that  it  would  require  seven-league  boots  to  walk 
over  it  in  three  days. 

t  There  were  three  or  four  in  an  inclosure,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a  river. 
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quency  of  his  hearty  laugh  was  alone 
enough  to  refute  the  notion  of  his  being 
an  habitual  sufferer  from  ennui. 

That  Mdrimde  should  see  little  beauty 
in  Highland  scenery  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated from  a  principle  of  aesthetics 
incidentally  laid  down  in  a  letter  from 
Paris  in  1843  :  — 

What  did  you  think  of  the  fireworks?  I 
was  at  an  ambassador's  who  has  a  fine  garden, 
from  which  we  had  a  good  view.  The  bouquet 
was  fine.  It  must  be  very  superior  to  a  vol- 
cano ;  for  art  is  always  much  finer  {flus  beau) 
than  nature. 

The  man  who  thinks  a  bouquet  of  fire- 
works superior  to  an  eruption  of  ^tna  or 
Vesuvius  might,  with  equal  plausibility, 
maintain  that  the  Grandes  Eaux  of  Ver- 
sailles are  finer  than  the  falls  of   Niagara. 

Turning  back  a  little,  we  find  him  re- 
cording a  rather  remarkable  dinner  in 
May,  1850 :  — 

I  dined  yesterday  with  a  bishop  and  a  dean, 
who  have  made  me  more  and  more  socialist. 
The  bishop  is  of  what  the  Germans  call  the 
rationalist  school :  he  does  not  even  believe 
what  he  preaches,  and,  on  the  strength  of  his 
black  silk  apron,  pockets  his  five  or  six  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  passes  his  time  reading 
Greek. 

Salisbury  Cathedral  is  more  than  lost 
upon  him  :  — 

Salisbury,  Saturday  15th  June,  1850. 

I  begin  to  have  enough  of  this  country.  I 
am  tired  to  death  of  the  Perpendicular  archi- 
tecture and  the  manners,  equally  perpendicular, 
of  the  natives.  I  have  passed  two  days  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  with  the  reverends, 
and,  all  things  considered,  I  prefer  the  capu- 
cins.  A  Fellow  had  the  insolence  to  ask  me  to 
dinner.  There  was  a  fish,  four  inches  long,  in 
a  great  silver  dish,  with  a  lamb  cutlet  in 
another.  All  this  served  in  magnificent  style, 
with  potatoes  in  a  dish  of  sculptured  wood. 
But  never  was  I  so  hungry.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  hypocrisy  of  these  people.  They  like 
showing  foreigners  that  they  are  abstinent 
{sobres),  and,  eating  luncheon,  they  do  not  dine. 

I  have  just  committed  a  blunder.  I  gave 
half-a-crown  to  a  man  in  black  who  showed 
me  over  the  cathedral,  and  then  I  asksd  him 
the  address  of  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  had  a 
letter  from  the  Dean.  It  turned  out  that  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  himself.  He  looked 
foolish,  and  so  did  I :  but  he  kept  the  money. 

The  man  was  obviously  the  beadle  or 
verger  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed, 
with  directions  to  show  the  foreign  gen- 
tleman over  the  cathedral. 

Although  he  always  speaks  well  of  the 
Emperor ''and  Empress,  he  is  no  sooner 
settled  in  an  Imperial  residence  than  he 
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In    November, 


to   get    away. 


wishes 
1858  — 

'  We  shall  be  detained  another  day  at  Com- 
piegne.  Instead  of  Thursday  it  is  Friday  that 
we  return,  on  account  of  a  comedy  of  Octave 
Feuillot  that  is  to  be  acted  on  Thursday.  I 
hope  this  will  be  the  last  delay.     I  am,  more- 

'  over,  ill.  One  cannot  sleep  in  this  place. 
One  passes  the  time  in  freezing  or  roasting, 
and  this  has  given  me  an  irritation  of  the 
chest,  which  exhausts  me.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  more  amiable  host  or  a  more 
gracious   hostess.      Most  of  the  guests  took 

,  their  departure  yesterday,  and  we  are  left  e7i 

I  petit  co?nite,  that  is  to  say,  we  are  but  thirty  or 
forty  at  table. 

Besides  giving  his    Imperial    host    the 

I  aid  of  his  classic  lore,  his  varied   talents, 

I  especially  as  a  writer  of   fiction,  were  fre- 

!  quently  laid  under  contribution   for  the 

amusement  of  the  company. 

We  have  here  (Compiegne)  Mademoiselle 

,  a  fine  sprig  of  a  girl,  five  feet  six  high, 

with  all  the  pretty  manner  of  a  grisette,  and  a 
mixture  of  ease  and  unaffected  timidity,  some- 
times very  amusing.  Fears  were  entertained 
lest  the  second  part  of  a  charade  should  not 
correspond  with  the  beginning  (a  beginning  of 
which  I  was  the  author).  "  It  will  go  off  very 
w-ell,"  said  she  :  "we  shall  show  our  legs  in  the 
ballet,  and  that  will  make  up  for  all."  —  N.  B., 
her  legs  are  like  two  flageolets,  and  her  feet 
are  far  from  aristocratic. 

More  than  one  of  his  short  novels  arose 
out  of  discussions  in  the  Imperial  circle, 
arid  was  read  over  to  them  by  way  of 
testing  its  probable  success  with  the  pub- 
lic. 

Being  at  Biarritz  (in  1866),  a  discussion  one 
day  arose  as  to  the  difficult  situations  in  which 
one  might  be  placed,  as,  for  example,  Rodrigo 
(in  the  Cid),  between  his  papa  and  Chimene, 
or  Mademoiselle  Camille  between  her  brother 
and  her  Curiatius.  The  same  night,  having 
drunk  some  over-strong  tea,  I  wrote  fifteen 
pages  on  a  situation  of  this  kind.  The  thing 
is  perfectly  moral  aufond,  but  there  are  details 
which  might  be  disapproved  by  Monseigneur 
Dupanloup.  There  is  also  a  necessary  begging 
of  principle  from  the  commencement  of  the 
narrative  :  two  persons  of  different  sexes  go 
together  to  an  hotel ;  this  was  never  seen,  but 
this  was  necessary  to  me  ;  and,  in  their  vicinity, 
something  very  strange  occurs.  It  is  not,  I 
think,  the  worst  thing  I  ever  wrote,  although 
it  was  written  very  hastily.  I  read  it  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  (the  Einpress).  There  was 
then  at  Biarritz  the  Grand-Duchess  Marie,  the 
daughter  of  Nicholas,  to  whom  I  had  been 
presented  some  years  since.  We  have  renewed 
our  acquaintance.  Shortly  after  my  reading, 
I  received  a  visit  from  a  policeman,  professing 
to  be  sent  by  the  Grand-Duchess.  "  What  do 
you  want  ?  "    "I  come  on  the  part  of  her  Im- 
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perial  Highness  to  beg  you  to  wait  on  her  this 
evening  with  your  romance."  "What  ro- 
mance ?  "  "  That  whi,ch  you  read  the  other 
evening  to  the  Empress." 

I  repUed  that  I  had  the  honour  to  be  the 
jester  of  Her  Majesty,  and  that  I  could  not 
work  abroad  without  her  leave  ;  and  I  hurried 
to  tell  her  what  had  passed.  I  expected  that 
the  least  result  would  be  a  war  with  Russia, 
and  I  was  not  a  little  mortified  that  not  only 
was  I  authorized  but  entreated  to  wait  on  the 
Grand-Duchess,  to  whom  the  policeman  had 
been  assigned  as  factotum.  However,  to  com- 
fort myself,  I  wrote  the  Duchess  a  letter  in  a 
sufficiently  becoming  tone,  and  announced  my 
visit.  I  was  on  my  way  to  carry  my  letter  to  her 
hotel :  the  wind  was  high,  and  in  a  little  side 
street  I  met  a  woman  who  was  in  danger  of 
being  blown  into  the  sea  by  her  petticoats  (the 
wind  having  got  under  them),  and  who  was  in 
the  greatest  embarrassment,  blinded  and  con- 
fused by  the  noise  of  the  crinoline  and  —  the 
consequences.  I  ran  to  her  assistance  :  I  had 
much  difficulty  in  aiding  her  effectually^  and 
then  only  did  I  recognize  the  Grand-Duchess. 
The  wind  spared  her  some  little  epigrams. 
Besides,  she  played  the  good  princess  with  me, 
and  gave  me  excellent  tea  and  cigarettes,  for, 
like  almost  all  the  Russian  ladies,  she  smokes. 

The  romance  he  read  to  these  au2:ust 
ladies,  was  "  La  Chambre  Bleue,"  after- 
wards published  in  a  Review,  and  included 
in  his  "  Derni^res  Nouvelles."  A  young 
couple,  just  arrived  from  Paris,  occupy 
the  apartment  of  honour,  called  La 
Chambre  Bleue,  in  an  hotel.  In  the  next 
room,  separated  only  by  a  wooden  parti- 
tion with  folding-doors,  is  an  English- 
man, their  fellow-traveller  on  the  railway, 
who  had  been  exhibiting  a  roll  of  bank- 
notes and  had  quarrelled  in  their  hearing 
with  an  ill-looking  nephew,  after  threat- 
ening to  cut  him  ofi  with  a  shilling.  The 
Englishman  calls  for  a  bottle  of  port. 
"  I  told  him  we  had  none,"  says  the  maid. 
"  You  are  a  fool,"  says  the  landlord. 
"  We  have  every  sort  of  wine.  I  will 
soon  find  some  port  for  him  !  Bring  me 
the  bottle  of  ratafia,  a  bottle  of  fifteen 
sous  wine,  and  a  carafe  of  brandy." 
This  composition  was  so  successful,  that 
the  last  articulate  sound  heard  in  the 
hotel  before  the  couple  retired  to  rest,  was 
the  Englishman  exclaiming :  "  Waiter, 
bring  me  another  bottle  of  the  same 
port." 

The  night-candle  burning  on  the  chimney- 
piece  in  the  blue  chamber  was  more  than  half 
consumed,  when,  in  the  apartment  of  the  Eng' 
lishman  hitherto  silent,  a  strange  sound  was 
heard,  such  as  a  heavy  body  might  produce  in 
falling.  To  this  noise  was  added  a  sort  of 
crack  no  less  strange,  followed  by  a  stifled  cry 
and  some  indistinct  words,  resembling  an  im- 


precation.  The  two  young  occupants  of  the 
blue  chamber  started.  They  had  probably 
been  suddenly  awakened.  This  noise,  for 
which  they  were  unable  to  account,  had  made 
a  sinister  impression  upon  both. 

"  It  is  our  Englishman  dreaming,"  said 
Leon,  with  a  forced  smile. 

Two  or  three  minutes  afterwards  a  door 
was  opened  in  the  corridor,  cautiously  as  it 
seemed  :  then  it  was  shut  very  gently.  They 
heard  slow  and  unsteady  steps,  which,  accord- 
ing to  all  appearance,  sought  to  escape  notice. 

"  Confounded  inn  !  "  exclaimed  Leon.  "  Ah, 
it  is  a  paradise,"  replied  the  young  woman, 
letting  her  head  drop  on  Leon's  shoulder  :  **  I 
am  so  sleepy  :  "  she  sighed,  and  fell  asleep 
again  immediately.  Not  so  Leon,  who  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  uncle  with  the  bank- 
notes, the  nephew  coveting  them,  and  that 
dead-sounding  blow,  like  the  blow  of  a  club 
on  a  bald  skull,  that  stifled  cry,  that  frightful 
oath,  and  the  mufiled  steps  afterwards.  That 
nephew  had  the  look  of  the  assassin. 

While  these  things  were  passing  through  his 
mind,  Leon  had  his  eyes  mechanically  fixed  on 
the  door  of  communication  between  the  blue 
room  and  the  Englishman's.  There  was  an 
intervening  space  of  half-an-inch  between  the  y 
door  and  the  flonr.  All  at  once,  in  this  space, 
appeared  something  like  a  dark  shining  line, 
moving  slowly  in  the  direction  of  a  little  blue 
satin  slipper,  thrown  carelessly  near  this  door. 
Was  it  some  insect  like  a  centipede  ?  No,  it 
is  not  an  insect.  It  has  no  determinate  form. 
Two  or  three  similar  lines  have  penetrated 
into  the  room,  with  an  accelerated  movement 
owing  to  the  slope  of  the  floor.  They  advance 
rapidly ;  they  come  in  contact  with  the  little 
slipper.  No  more  room  for  doubt !  It  is  a 
liquid,  and  this  liquid  —  the  colour  was  now 
distinctly  visible  by  the  light  of  the  candle  — 
it  was  blood. 

What  was  Ldon  to  do  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ?  His  obvious  duty  was  to 
rush  to  the  aid  of  the  Englishman,  who 
might  be  yet  living,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
ring  the  bell  and  call  up  the  people  of  the 
hotel. 

To  this  I  reply,  first,  that  in  French  hotels 
the  bell-handles  are  there  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment, and^he  ropes  are  not  in  correspondence 
with  any  metallic  apparatus.  I  will  add  firmly, 
but  respectfully,  that  if  it  be  wrong  to  let  an 
Englishman  die  close  to  you,  it  is  not  praise- 
worthy to  sacrifice  to  him  a  woman  who  is 
sleeping  with  her  head  upon  your  shoulder. 
What  would  have  happened  if  Leon  had  given 
the  alarm }  The  gendarmes,  the  procureur- 
imp^rial  and  his  clerk,  would  have  arrived 
forthwith.  Before  asking  what  he  had  seen  or 
heard,  these  gentlemen  are  by  profession  so 
curious  that  they  would  have  begun  by  saying 
to  him  :  •'  What  is  your  name  .?  Your  papers  } 
And  the  lady?  How  came  you  to  be  together 
in  the  blue^room  ?  You  will  have  to  appear 
at  the  assizes  to  say  that  on  such  a  day  of  the 
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month,  or  such  an  hour  of  the  night,  you  were 
witnesses  of  such  a  fact,"  &c.  &c. 

What  appeared  to  him  the  most  pru- 
dent, if  the  most  selfish,  course  under  the 
circumstances,  was  to  lie  still  till  day- 
break, then  frankly  explain  to  his  fair 
friend  the  compromising  nature  of  their 
position,  and  leave  for  Paris  by  the  first 
train  before  the  discovery  of  the  catastro- 
phe. It  has  been  guessed  long  since  by 
the  practised  novel-reader.  The  couple 
are  hurrying  away  without  their  breakfast, 
when  the  chambermaid  is  heard  calling 
to  the  waiter  :  "  Make  haste  with  the  hot 
water  for  milord's  tea.  And  bring  a 
sponge  ;  he  has  broken  the  bottle,  and 
his  whole  room  is  flooded  with  his  port." 

Several  of  the  letters  relate  the  con- 
ception, progress  and  completion  of  an- 
other romance,  originating  much  in  the 
same  manner  and  similarly  composed  as 
an  experiment.  On  the  5th  of  August, 
1869,  he  writes  : 

At  Saint-Cloud,  I  have  read  Lokys  *  before  a 
very  select  audience,  comprising  several  de- 
moiselles, who  have  seen  no  wrong  so  far  as  I 
could  discover.  This  has  encouraged  me  to 
make  a  present  of  it  to  the  Revue,  since  it 
causes  no  scandal; 

Either  dame  or  demoiselle  must  be 
gifted  with  a  very  lively  imagination  to 
be  scandalized  by  this  story  in  the  pol- 
ished and  corrected  shape  in  which  it 
eventually  appeared  in  print.  The  story 
is  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  savant^  to 
whom  the  doctor,  in  attendance  on  an  in- 
sane Lithuanian  lady  of  rank,  relates  the 
cause  of  her  insanity  :  — 

She  has  been  insane  for  more  than  twenty- 
seven  years,  having  gone  mad  from  fear.  Two 
or  three  days  after  her  marriage  with  the  de- 
ceased count,  the  father  of  our  host,  she  goes 
with  him  to  the  chasse.  She  remains  behind 
or  outstrips  the  sportsmen  —  I  do  not  know 
which.  Never  mind  !  all  of  a  sudden  the 
countess's  little  Cossack,  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
gallops  up  to  the  count.  "  Master,  a  bear  is 
carrying  off  my  mistress."  "  Whei€  ?  "  "  This 
way."  They  all  hurry  to  the  place  indicated  : 
no  countess.  On  one  side  her  strangled  horse  : 
on  the  other,  her  pelisse  in  shreds.  They 
search,  they  beat  the  cover  in  all  directions. 
At  last,  a  sportsman  exclaims  :  "There  is  the 
bear  !  "  In  fact,  the  bear  was  seen  traversing 
a  glade,  still  dragging  the  countess,  no  doubt 
to  devour  her  at  his  leisure  in  his  den,  for  these 
animals  are  epicures  in  their  way.  They  like, 
like  the  monks,  to  dine  quietly.  Having  been 
married  but  two  days,  the  count  was  very  chiv- 
alrous :  he  wanted  to  throw  himself  on  the 
bear,  hunting-knife  in  hand,  but,  my  dear  sir, 

•  The  Lithuanian  word  for  "bear," 


a  Lithuanian  bear  does  not  let  his  throat  be 
cut  like  a  deer.  Fortunately,  the  gun-bearer 
of  the  count,  an  idle  vagabond,  too  drunk  that 
day  to  distinguish  a  rabbit  from  a  stag,  fires 
his  rifle  a  hundred  paces  off,  without  caring 
whether  he  hit  the  beast  or  the  woman. 

"  And  he  killed  the  bear }  " 

Dead  upon  the  spot.  It  is  only  drunkards 
who  make  such  shots  as  that.  The  countess 
was  badly  scratched,  without  consciousness,  as 
you  may  suppose,  and  with  a  leg  broken.  She 
comes  to  herself;  but  her  reason  was  gone. 
She  is  taken  to  St.  Petersburg.  Grand  con- 
sultation :  four  doctors  covered  with  orders. 
They  declare  :  "  The  countess  is  with  child  ;  it 
is  probable  that  her  delivery  will  bring  about 
a  favourable  crisis."  Nine  months  afterwards, 
the  countess  is  brought  to  bed  of  a  well- 
formed  boy :  but  the  favourable  crisis  ?  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  The  count  shows  her  her 
son.  That  never  fails  —  in  romances.  "  Kill 
him  !  kill  the  monster  !  "  was  her  exclamation  : 
it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  prevent  her 
from  twisting  his  neck.  From  that  time  to 
this,  alternations  of  stupid  and  raving  insanity. 

The  young  count,  when  we  are  intro- 
duced to  him,  is  a  handsome  and  highly 
accomplished  man  of  twenty-six,  but  he 
has  odd,  eccentric  habits,  and  no  dog 
or  horse  sees  him  for  the  first  time 
without  showing  symptoms  of  fear.  Ke 
has  also  a  curious  hunting  adventure, 
which  ends  very  differently  from  his 
mother's.  This  also  is  related  by  the 
doctor :  — 

"  Not  a  year  ago  he  found  himself  exactly  in 
the  same  position,  and,  thanks  to  his  sang- 
froid, had  a  wonderful  escape."  "  From  the 
claws  of  a  bear  ? "  "  Of  a  she  bear,  and  the 
largest  that  had  been  a  long  time.  The  count 
attacked  her  spear  in  hand.  But,  with  a  back- 
hand blow  of  her  paw,  she  turned  aside  the 
spear,  then  seized  the  count  and  threw  him  on 
the  ground  as  easily  as  I  could  upset  this  bot- 
tle. He  cunningly  pretended  to  be  dead.  The 
bear  smelt  him  all  over,  and  instead  of  tearing 
him  to  pieces  licked  his  face.  He  had  the 
presence  of  mind  not  to  stir,  and  she  went  her 
way.  The  bear  believed  him  to  be  dead.  In- 
deed, I  have  heard  say  that  these  animals  never 
eat  dead  bodies.  We  must  believe  it,  and  ab- 
stain from  trying  the  experiment  in  our  own 
persons." 

We  pass  over  the  details  to  arrive  at 
the  denoicement.  The  count  is  about  to 
be  married  to  a  beautiful  girl,  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  he 
brings  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  ceremony 
from  her  own  house  to  his  chateau, 
where  a  distinguished  company  are  as- 
sembled. As  the  carriage  and  four 
dashes  up  to  the  door  the  horses  take 
fright ;  the  bride  utters  a  cry  ;  when  the 
bridegroom,  who  has  sprung  out,  seizes 
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her  in  his  arms,  and  carries  her  up  the 
steps.  All  of  a  sudden  a  woman,  of  tall 
stature,  pale,  worn,  her  dress  in  disorder, 
her  hair  dishevelled,  and  all  her  features 
contracted  by  fear,  appeared  at  the  top  of 
the  steps,  without  any  one  knowing  where 
she  came  from.  "  The  bear,"  she  cried, 
in  the  most  piercing  tones,  "  the  bear  ! 
Bring  guns.  He  is  carrying  off  a  woman. 
Kill  "him.  Fire  !  fire  !  "  It  was  the 
countess,  who  had  escaped  in  the  confu- 
sion from  the  persons  who  had  charge  of 
her. 

It  was  a  very  painful  scene.  It  was  necessa- 
ry to  take  her  away  despite  her  cries  and  her 
resistance.  Many  of  the  guests  were  not  aware 
of  her  malady.  Explanations  were  required. 
They  conversed  for  some  time  in  whispers. 
Every  face  was  saddened.  "  Bad  omen,"  said 
the  superstitious  ;  and  they  are  very  numerous 
in  Lithuania. 

They  gradually  recovered  their  spirits  ; 
the  wedding  banquet  was  in  the  first 
style  of  Lithuanian  hospitality  ;  and  the 
relator  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  went 
sober  to  bed,  and  fell  asleep.  He  awoke 
as  the  castle  clock  was  striking  three, 
and  was  looking  about  for  his  matchbox, 
when  an  opaque  body,  very  large,  passes 
before  his  window,  and  falls  with  a  dead 
thump  into  the  garden.  His  first  impres- 
sion was  that  it  was  a  man,  a  drunkard 
who  had  fallen  from  an  upper  window. 
He  opened  his  own,  and  looked  out,  but 
saw  nothing.  On  his  coming  down  rather 
late  next  morning  to  the  salon,  he  found 
that  neither  the  count  nor  countess  had 
appeared.  The  assembled  guests,  who  be- 
gan by  making  jokes  on  their  laziness,  at 
length  became  seriously  alarmed.  The 
valet  de  chambre  of  the  count  had 
knocked  several  times  at  the  door  of  his 
room  without  any  notice  being  taken. 

We  consulted  together,  Madame  Dowghiello 
(the  bride's  aunt),  the  doctor  and  myself.  The 
alarm  of  the  valet  had  proved  catching.  We 
all  three  went  up  with  him.  Before  the  door 
we  found  the  femme  de  chambre  of  the  young 
countess  in  a  fright,  vowing  that  some  misfor- 
tune must  have  happened,  for  the  window  of 
madame  was  wide  open.  I  remembered  with 
alarm  this  heavy  body  falling  before  my  win- 
dow. We  knocked  loudly.  No  reply.  At 
last,  the  valet  brought  a  bar  of  iron,  and  we 
broke  open  the  door.  No  !  I  have  not  the 
courage^  to  describe  the  spectacle  that  met  our 
view.  The  young  countess  was  stretched  dead 
upon  the  bed,  the  face  horribly  lacerated,  the 
throat  open,  inundated  with  blood.  The  count 
had  disappeared,  and  no  one  has  since  heard 
of  him. 

The  doctor  examined  the  horrible  wound 
of  the  young  woman. 
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"It  is  not  a  steel  blade,"  he    exclaimed, 

•  that  has  made  this  wound.     It  is  a  bite  I " 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
'charm  of  M^rimee's  stories  consists  in 
the  style,  the  idiomatic  language,  the  la- 
tent humour,  the  playful  fancy,  and  the 
fine,  hardly  perceptible,  touches  of  irony 
interspersed.  It  is  therefore  quite  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  them  in  abridge- 
ment or  translation. 

On  the  24th  October,  i860,  he  writes 
from  Paris  :  — 

I  went  to  St.  Cloud  yesterday,  where  I  dined 
almost  tete-a-tete  with  the  Emperor,  the  Em- 
press, and  *'  Monsieur  fils,"  as  they  say  at 
Lyon  :  all  in  excellent  health,  and  good  hu- 
mour. I  talked  a  long  time  with  the  Emperor, 
especially  on  ancient  history  and  Ctesar.  He 
astonishes  me  by  the  ease  with  which  he  com- 
prehends things  of  erudition,  for  which  he  has 
recently  enough  contracted  the  taste.* 

The  Empress  told  me  some  curious  anec- 
dotes of  her  journey  to  Corsica.  The  bishop 
spoke  to  her  of  a  bandit  named  Bosio,  whose 
story  has  the  air  of  having  been  copied  from 
Colomba,  He  is  a  thoroughly  honest  youth, 
whom  the  counsels  of  a  woman  have  driven  to 
commit  two  or  three  little  murders.  He  is 
pursued  for  several  months,  but  uselessly. 
Women  and  children  suspected  of  carrying 
him  food  are  thrown  into  prison,  but  impossi- 
ble to  lay  hands  on  him.  No  one  knmvs  where 
he  is.  Her  majesty,  who  has  read  the  romance 
you  wot  of,  felt  interested  in  this  man,  and 
said  she  should  be  very  glad  if  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  leave  the  island  and  go  to  Africa  or 
elsewhere,  where  he  might  become  a  good  sol- 
dier and  an  honest  man.  "  Ah,  Madame," 
said  the  bishop,  "  will  you  allow  me  to  tell  him 
this .'' "  "  How,  Monseigneur,  you  know  where 
he  is?" 

Rule  general :  the  veriest  rogue  in  Corsica 
is  always  related  to  the  honestest  man.  What 
greatly  surprised  them  is  that  they  (the  Impe- 
rial party)  were  asked  a  prodigious  number  of 
grdces  but  not  a  sou  :  so  that  the  Empress  re- 
turned full  of  enthusiasm. 

In  his  charming  novel,  "  Colomba," 
much  of  the  plot  turns  on  the  secret  un- 
derstanding that  is  kept  up  between  the 
bandits  and  their  hereditary  chief  :  — 

The  meeting  at  Warsaw  (he  continues)  is  a 
failure.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  invited  him- 
self, and  was  received  with  the  politeness  ob- 
served towards  the  indiscreet.  Nothing  seri- 
ous was  done  there.  The  pretension  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  to  establish  that  if 
Austria  had  the  incubus  of  Hungary,  Russia 
had  Poland,  to  which  Gortschakoff  replied : 
"  You  have  eleven  millions  of  Hungarians, 
and  you  are  three  millions  of  Germans.  We 
are  forty  millions  of   Russians,  and  have  no 

*  *'  La  Vie  de  Jules  C^sar"  was  published  in  1865. 
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need  of  help  to  keep  six  millions  of  Poles  in 
order."     Consequently  no  mutual  assurance,     j 

He  rarely  comes  in  contact  with  a  ce- : 
lebrity,  especially  an  academician,  with-' 
out  a  sneer.     Writing  from  Cannes  :  — 

I  have  been  in  the  company  and  the  vicinity 
of  M.  Cousin,  who  has  come  to  cure  himself 
of  a  complaint  in  the  eyes,  and  who  talks  like 
a  one-eyed  magpie,  eats  like  an  ogre,  and  is 
surprised  at  not  getting  well  under  this  beauti- 
ful sky  which  he  sees  for  the  first  time.  He 
is,  moreover,  very  amusing  ;  for  he  has  the 
quality  of  talking  his  best  for  all  the  world. 
I  believe  that  when  he  is  alone  with  his  ser- 
vant he  talks  with  him  as  with  the  most  co- 
quettish Orleanist  or  Legitimist  duchess.  The 
Cannites  pur  sang  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  him,  and  you  may  fancy  how  they  look 
upon  being  told  that  this  man  who  talks  on 
every  subject,  and  talks  well  on  every  subject, 
has  translated  Plato  and  is  the  lover  of  Ma- 
dame de  Longueville.  His  only  defect  is  not 
knowing  when  to  stop  talking. 

Almost  the  only  man  of  mark  who 
passes  through  the  ordeal  unscathed  is 
Prince  Bismarck,  whom  he  met  (October, 
1865)  at  Biarritz  :  — 

Another  personage,  M.  de  Bismarck,  has 
pleased  me  more.  '  He  is  a  tall  German,  very 
polite,  who  is  far  from  naif.  He  has  an  air 
absolutely  devoid  of  Gemicth  but  full  of  esprit. 
He  has  made  a  conquest  of  me.  He  has 
brought  with  him  a  wife  with  the  largest  feet 
in  Germany,  and  a  daughter  who  walks  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  mother. 

From  Cannes,  i6th  December,  1867  :  — 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  of  the  policy  of  M. 
Olivier  and  tiitti  quanti.  In  vain  do  they  turn 
their  phrases  very  elegantly,  and  affirm  that 
they  are  profoundly  convinced.  They  seem  to 
me  second-rate  actors,  who  play  the  first  parts 
in  a  manner  that  can  deceive  nobody.  We  are 
daily  growing  less  and  less.  The  only  real 
great  man  is  M.  de  Bismarck. . 

Apropos,  might  it  be  true  that  he  spent 
some  of  his  secret  service  money  (in  Paris) .'' 
I  hold  the  purchase  of  the  journals  to  be  highly 
probable.  But,  as  M.  de  Bismarck  will  not 
send  his  receipts  to  M.  de  Kervegnan,  I  sup- 
pose these  gentlemen  will  come  oS  with  hon- 
our. 

It  did  not  require  his  confirmed  habit 
of  turning  the  worst  side  outwards  to  dis- 
cern symptoms  of  national  degeneracy 
and  decline  in  June,  1869;  when  he  writes 
from  Paris  :  — 

I  feel  sure  that  we  are  about  to  have,  in 
•words  and  actions,  enormities  for  which  there 
will  not  be  roasted  apples  enough.  Alas  ! 
things  may  end  in  harder  projectiles.  What  a 
misfortune  that  the  modern  mind  is  so  flat 
I  plat)!    -Do  you  believe  that  it  was  ever  so 


much  so  ?  Doubtless,  there  have  been  ages 
when  people  were  more  ignorant,  more  bar- 
barous, more  absurd  ;  but  there  were  here  and 
there  some  great  geniuses  to  compensate ; 
while  now-a-days,  it  strikes  me,  there  is  a  very 
low  level  of  all  intellects. 

November  11,  1869,  from  Cannes  : — 

I  breakfasted  yesterday  at  Nice  with  M. 

Thiers,  who  is  greatly  changed  physically  since 

the   death  of   Madame  Dosne,  and  not  at  all 

morally,  so   far   as  I  saw.  ...  In  politics  I 

\  found  him  still  more  changed  :  he  has  become 

j  reasonable,  at  seeing  this   immense  madness 

I  that  has  taken  possession  of  this  country,  and 

!  he  is  preparing  to  combat  it,  as  he  did  in  1849. 

'  I  fear  he   deceives   himself   a  little  as  to  his 

I  strength.     It  is  much  easier  to  burst  the  bags 

I  of  ^olus  than  to  mend  them  and  mak6  them 

j  air-tight. 

j  It  seems  probable  that  we  are  coming  to  a 
i  fight:  the  chassepot  is  all  powerful,  and  can 
I  give  the  populace  of  Paris  an  historic  lesson, 
as  General  Changarnier  remarked  ;  but  will  it 
be  used  h  propos  ?  Personal  government  has 
become  impossible,  and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, without  good  faith,  without  honesty,  and 
without  men  of  capacity,  appears  to  me  not 
less  impossible.  In  a  word,  the  future,  and  I 
might  say  the  present,  are  to  my  thinking  as 
gloomy  as  they  well  can  be. 

In  January  1870  he  writes  from  Cannes 
that,  worse  than  having  no  appetite,  he 
has  a  horror  of  every  kind  of  nutriment  ; 
that  he  cannot  read,  nor  at  times  discern 
what  is  before  his  eyes  :  "  Such,  dear 
friend,  is  the  situation  in  which  I  find 
myself.  I  feel  certain  that  it  is  a  slow 
and  very  painful  death  which  is  approach- 
ing. I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  it." 
His. mode  of  life,  on  his  return  to  Cannes 
in  the  following  autumn  with  the  in- 
tention of  wintering  there  as  usual,  is  de- 
scribed by  M.  Taine.  His  main,  almost 
exclusive,  object,  was  necessarily  his 
health.  The  practice  of  archery  had  been 
prescribed  to  him  as  an  exercise,  and  lie 
was  fond  of  sketching.  Daily,  therefore, 
when  the  weather  permitted,  he  might  be 
seen  walking  silently  towards  some  pre- 
appointed ground,  in  company  with  two 
elderly  Englishwomen,  one  of  whom  car- 
ried his  drawing-box,  and  the  other  his 
bow  and  arrows.*  By  way  of  varying  the 
programme  he  sometimes  made  an  expe- 
dition to  a  cottage,  half  a  league  off,  to 
feed  a  cat,  or  amused  himself  with  catch- 

*  "Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  there  were  found 
with  him  two  elderly  English  ladies  to  whom  he  spoke 
little,  and  for  whom  he  did  not  appear  to  care  much : 
one  of  my  friends  saw  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  be- 
cause one  of  them  was  ill "  (Taine).  They  were  friends 
of  his  mother,  who  endeavoured  to  supply  her  place  by 
looking  after  his. domestic  arrangements.  She  did  not 
die  till  he  was  near  fifty. 
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ing  flies  for  a  pet  lizard.  "When  the  |  In  "LaGuzla,"*  published  in  1827,  a 
railway  brought  him  a  friend,  he  lighted  similar  system  of  mystification  is  pur- 
up,  and  his  conversation  became  charm-  '  sued.  This  was  an  alleged  translation  of 
ing.  But  happiness  was  wanting;  he  the  songs  or  popular  poetry  of  an  illyrian 
saw  the  future  in  black,  pretty  nearly  as  bard,  named  Hyacinth  Magbnowich, 
we  have  it  at  this  day  ;  before  closing  his  whose  biography  is  given  by  the  trans- 
eyes,  he  had  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  I  lator,  an  Italian  refugee.  The  most 
complete  downfall,  and  he  died  on  the  :  learned  linguists,  French  and  German, 
23rd  September,  1870."  The  last  of  the!  were  completely  taken  in;  an  Ossianic 
letters  is  dated  the  day  of  his  death  :  —  '  controversy  arose  as  to  the  existence  and 
Dear  friend,  I  am  very  ill ;  so  ill,  that  writ-  1  authenticity  of  the  alleged  original.  ;  and 
ingisatrymgaffair.  There  is  a  little  amend- i  ^^^^  ?^^^  °  penetrate  the  mystery  v^^s 
ment  I  will  write  to  you  soon,  I  hope,  more  I  Goethe,  who  said  he  was  put  upon  the 
in  detail.  Send  to  my  apartment  at  Paris  for  '  right  track  by  observing  that  Guzla  is  the 
the"Lettres  de  Madame  de  Sevigne,"  and  a  !  anagram  of  Gazul.     On  throwing  off  the 


*'  Shakespeare."     I  ought  to  have  sent  them  to 
you  before  starting.     Adieti,je  vous  embrasse.^^ 

Two  hours  after  writing  these  words, 
he  was  a, corpse.  Dying  in  the  very 
crisis  of  a  nation's  destiny,  he  passed 
away  unhonoured  because  unobserved  ;  * 
and  one  good  at  least  will  result  from  the 
publication  of  these  Letters  :  they  will 
lead  to  a  retrospective  review  of  his  lit- 
erary productions,  and  a  calm  estimate  of 
their  merits  and  demerits,  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  favourable  to  his  memory 
upon  the  whole.  The  bare  recapitulation 
will  surprise  those  who  have  been  wont 
to  look  upon  him  more  in  the  light  of  a 
literary  amateur,  like  Walpole,  than  a 
working  man  of  letters. 

Although  a  member  of  the  French  Bar, 
he  never  practised  as  an  advocate,  and 
his  "Thdatrede  Clara  Gazul,  Comedienne 
Espagnole","  was  published  in  1825,  when 
(born  in  Paris,  September  28,  1803)  he 
was  barely  twenty-two.  This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  dramatic  pieces,  purporting  to  be 
translated  from  the  Spanish  of  a  Spanish 
actress,  by  a  Frenchman  named  Le- 
strange,  who  had  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted v.'ith  her  and  seen  her  in  all  her 
best  parts.  Both  actress  and  translator 
were  imaginary.  To  complete  the  decep- 
tion, M.  Delescluze  produ::ed  a  portrait 
(afterwards  lithographed)  of  Clara,  "from 
the  life  ;  "  which,  in  one  sense,  it  was  ; 
being,  in  fact,  a  portrait  of  Mdrimde, 
with  the  features  a  little  softened,  in  the 
costume  of  a  Spanish  woman.  The  suc- 
cess was  so  complete  that  a  Spaniard 
(ashamed,  probably,  to  confess  his  igno- 
rance of  so  celebrated  a  countrywoman) 
on  being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  trans- 
lation, replied  that  although  very  good, 
it  hardly  did  justice  to  the  original. 

*  The  "  Discours"  of  the  successor  to  ^xis/atdettU'm 
the  Academy,  M.  Lom^nie,  was  delivered  on  the  8th 
instant,  after  this  article  was  in  type.  Although 
abounding  in  curioui  and  valuable  matter,  it  is  com- 
plete'.y  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Inconnue." 


disguise,  Merimde  writes:  "What  di- 
minishes the  merit  of  Goethe  in  divining 
the  author  of  '  La  Guzla  '  is,  that  I  sent 
him  a  copy,  with  signature  and  flourish 
{parap/ie),  by  a  Russian  who  was  passing 
through  Weimar.  He  has  given  himself 
the  honour'  of  the  discovery  to  appear 
more  mischievous." 

"  La  Jacquerie  "  appeared  in  1828  ; 
"  La  Chronique  du  R6gne  de  Charles 
IX."  in  1829  ;  "  Notes  d'un  Voyage  dans 
le  Midi  de  la  France  "  in  1835  ;  "Notes 
d'un  Voyage  dans  TOuest  de  la  France" 
in  1837;  "Etudes  sur  I'llistoire  Ro- 
mainc  "  in  1844;  "  Histoire  de  Pierre  L, 
Roi  de  Castille"  in  1848;  "  Le  Faux 
Demetrius  "  in  1853.  His  minor  works 
and  novels  are  spread  over  the  whole  of 
his  literary  life,  and,  many  having  ap- 
peared piecemeal  in  reviews,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fix  the  precise  date.  His 
"  Notes  et  Souvenirs  sur  Beyle  "  origi- 
nally appeared  as  an  introduction  to 
Beyle's  "  Correspondance  Inddite,"  in 
1856.  His  historical  works  have  never 
been  popular,  and  the  reason  is  plain.  In- 
stead of  studying  artistic  effects,  he  avoid- 
ed them.  There  is  no  glowing  or  flowing 
narrative,  no  dramatic  grouping,  no  sea- 
soning of  romance,  no  suppression  or 
exaggeration  of  facts,  no  rhetorical  ef- 
fusions, no  undue  colouring  of  character, 
nothins:  that  will  remind   the   reader   of 


Thiers 
lyle. 


or  Lamartine,  Macaulay  or  Car- 


By  dint  of  insisting  on  certainty,  [says  M. 
Taine],  he  dried  up  knowledge,  and  kept  of 
the  plant  only  the  wood  without  the  flowers. 
There  is  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
coldness  of  his  historical  essays,  "  Don  Pedro," 
"  The  Cossacks,"  "  The  False  Demetrius," 
"The  Servile  War,"  "  The  Catiline  Conspi- 
racy,"-;— complete,  solid  studies,  well  supported 
by  authorities,  well  developed  ;  but  the  per- 
sonages  of  which   are  lifeless  :  probably  be- 

*  The  name  of  an  Illyrian  lyre  or  harp. 
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cause  he  did  not  choose  to  make  them  live.  . . . 
He  might  easily  have  done  so  :  but  it  was  con- 
trary to  his  system  to  set  them  visibly  before 
us  :  admitting  in  history  only  proved  details, 
refusing  to  give  us  his  own  guesses  for  authen- 
tic facts,  critical  to  the  detriment  of  his  work, 
rigorous  to  the  point  of  retrenching  the  best 
part  of  himself,  and  putting  an  interdict  on 
his  imagination. 

The  facility  with  which  he  had  mysti- 
fied the  critics  had  confirmed  him  in  a 
mistaken  estimate  of  art.  '"About  the 
year  1827,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  a  romanti- 
cist. We  told  the  classicists,  '  Point  de 
salut  sans  la  cotileur  locale.^  We  under- 
stood by  couleur  locale  what  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  called  les  jnceurs,  but 
we  were  very  proud  of  our  word,  and  we 
fancied  we  had  invented  both  the  word 
and  the  thing.  But  the  process  was  so 
simple,  so  easy,  that  I  came  to  doubt  of  j 
the  merit  of  the  couleur  locale. hscMjVind.  I 
forgave  Racine  for  having  civilized  {po-  j 
lice)  the  savage  heroes  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides." 

If  we  may  trust  the  author,  the  receipt 
for  the  local  colour  in  "  La  Guzla,"  was 
this  :  "  Procure  a  statistical  work  on 
lllyria,  with  the  '  Travels  of  the  Abbe 
Fortis,'  and  learn  five  or  six  words  of 
Sclavonic."  This  is  a  palpable  exags^er- 
ation  as  regards  "  Guzla,"  and  pure  affec- 
tation so  far  as  his  best  works  of  fiction 
are  concerned.  In  "  Carmen,"  for  exam- 
ple, of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Spain, 
the  local  colour  is  so  complete  that  the 
best  scenes  read  like  extracts  from  "  Don 
Quixote  "  or  "  Gil  Bias."  In  "  Colomba," 
again,  the  Corsican  manners,  habits,  and 
modes  of  thinking  are  depicted  to  the 
life.  He  had  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
countries  in  which  his  plots  are  laid  ; 
mixed  with  the  people,  and  conversed 
with  them  in  their  own  language,  includ- 
ing (if  necessary)  their  patois.  One  of 
the  places  in  which  he  was  most  at  home 
was  a  Spanish  hostelry,  with  Andalusian 
muleteers  and  peasants.  He  spoke 
"  Calo "  with  a  facility  that  astonished 
the  Spanish  gypsies  ;  —  and  Carmen  was 
a  Spanish  gypsy.  He  must  also  have 
been  perfectly  at  home  in  Russian  to  en- 
able him  to  write  "  Le  Faux  Demetrius," 
in  which  free  use  is  made  of  popular  le- 
gends and  traditions. 

The  true  Demetrius  was  theTsarevitch 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  1591 
in  his  tenth  or  eleventh  year,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Boris,  a  sort  of  mayor  of  the 
palace,  who  soon  afterwards  usurped  the 
imperial  throne,  and  was  firmly  seated 
on     it    when,   about     1603,    a    claimant 


started  up.  This  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  who  told  a  plausible  story  of 
his  escape  from  the  assassins,  and  pro- 
duced, in  default  of  witnesses,  a  seal  bear- 
ing the  arms  and  the  name  of  the  Tsare- 
vitch,  and  a  golden  cross  ornamented  with 
precious  stones,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  received,  according  to  usage,  from 
his  godfather,  Prince  Ivan  Mstislovski,  en 
the  day  of  his  baptism.  He  was  red-haired, 
with  blue  eyes,  a  broad  face,  large  nose, 
thick  lips,  and  low  in  stature.  The 
mother  of  the  true  Demetrius  was  very 
dark,  and  his  father,  the  Tsar  Fedor,  tall 
and  handsome.  Yet,  some'iow,  people 
managed  to  discover  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  both.  We  give  as  a  specimen 
of  M^rimee's  strict  adherence  to  details, 
what  he  deems  the  best  accredited  ver- 
sion of  the  first  appearance  of  this  per- 
sonage upon  the  stage  :  — 

One  day,  at  Brahin  (in  Lithuania),  Prince 
Adam  Wisniowiecki  being  in  his  bath,  a  young 
valci  de  chambre,  who  had  been  some  time  in 
his  service,  forgot  to  bring  him  something  he 
had  called  for.  Irritated  at  this  want  of  atten- 
tion, the  Prince   gave  him  a  box  on   the  ear, 

and  called   him   a  son   of  .     The   young 

man,  much  moved,  exclaimed,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes :  "  Ah,  Prince  Adam,  if  you  knew  who 
I  am,  you  would  not  treat  me  in  this  manner. 
But  never  mind,  I  must  endure  everything, 
since  I  myself  have  taken  the  place  of  a  do- 
mestic." "And  who  are  you  then,  and  where 
do  you  come  from  ?  "  "  I  am  the  Tsarevitch 
Demetrius,  son  of  Ivan  Vassilievitch." 

Then  he  narrated  the  story  of  his  miraculous 
escape,  and  showed  his  baptismal  cross.  The 
Prince,  at  his  wits'  end,  believed  all  this  mod- 
est and  good-looking  young  man  told  him.  He 
began  by  begging  pardon  for  the  box  on  the 
ear  and  the  injurious  epithet  he  had  applied. 
Then  begging  the  youth  to  remain  in  the  bath-  ' 
room,  the  Prince  hurried  to  his  wife,  and  or- 
dered her  to  prepare  a  magnificent  repast ; 
since  that  very  evening  the  Tsar  of  I^.Iuscovy 
was  to  be  their  guest.  While  the  Princess 
knows  not  what  to  make  of  this  sudden  jour- 
ney of  the  Tsar,  her  husband  orders  six  of  his 
finest  saddle-horses,  dapple  greys,  to  be  ca- 
parisoned, and  has  each  led  by  a  skilful  groom 
habited  with  all  possible  magnificence.  A 
travelling  carriage  is  then  got  ready  and  amply 
supplied  with  cushions  and  rich  carpets.* 
Then  the  Prince  enters  the  bath-room  followed 
by  twelve  servants  carrying  kaftans  of  brocade, 
pelisses  of  sable,  and  arms  incrusted  with  gold. 
He  respectfully  assists  his  ex-valet  to  put  on 
the  richest  dress,  and  places  horses,  carriage, 
&c.  &c.,  at  his  disposal.  "  Let  your  Majesty 
deign  to  accept  this  trifle  :  all  I  have  is  at  your 
service." 

*  "There  were  then  no  seats  in  the  carriages.  The 
persons  using  them  sat  on  cushions,  and  covered  their 
legs  with  rich  Persian  carpets ;  as  still  or  recently  ia 
Turkey." 
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All  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  Sclavonic  le- 
gend will  be  found  in  this  recital.  It  forgets 
nothing,  neither  the  housings  of  the  horses, 
nor  the  colour  of  the  stuffs,  nor  the  price  of 
the  furs.  It  repeats  in  the  Homeric  manner 
the  dialogue  of  its  heroes.  But  why,  under 
these  details  embellished  by  an  Oriental  im- 
agination, might  there  not  be  a  genuine  his- 
torical tradition  ? 

Introduced  under  such  auspices,  the 
claimant  was  everywhere  received  with 
acclamations  ;  he  is  proclaimed  Tsar ; 
and  then,  to  put  the  copestone  to  popu- 
lar credulity,  an  interview  is  arranged  for 
a  formal  recognition  by  the  mother, 
whom  he  was  to  see  for  the  first  time 
since  his  resurrection  :  — 

A  rich  tent  had  been  erected  near  the  village 
of  Toiirnisk  :  it  was  there  that  Demetrius  re- 
ceived the  widow  of  Ivan  :  they  remained  in  it 
for  some  instants  hidden  from  all  eyes  :  what 
they  said  to  each  other  was  known  to  none  :  * 
then  they  came  out  of  the  tent  and  fell  into 
each  other's  arms  with  all  the  marks  of  the 
most  lively  tenderness.  At  this  spectacle,  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude  rang  out  on  all 
sides  :  all  doubt  had  disappeared  in  the  general 
sympathy,  so  easy  and  so  catching  for  the 
masses.  The  respect  of  the  son,  the  emotion 
of  the  mother,  drew  tears  from  the  assembled 
crowds  :  not  a  person  could  have  been  found 
in  it  who  was  not  ready  to  swear  that  the  Tsar 
was  verily  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Ivan.  .  .  . 
She  had  revenues  and  an  establishment  befit- 
ting the  mother  of  a  sovereign  assigned  to  her. 
He  visited  her  daily,  and  always  with  demon- 
strations of  the  most  profound  respect  and  the 
most  sincere  affection.  The  incredulous  were 
reduced  to  silence.  Who  would  have  dared  to 
deny  the  evidence  of  the  religious  Tsarine.-' 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Demetrius  was  crowned 
with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral,  and  with  the 
ceremonial  already  consecrated  by  Fedor  and 
Boris. 

The  career  of  the  false  Demetrius  was 
cut  short  precisely  as  that  of  the  true 
Demetrius  might  have  been  —  by  assas- 
sination ;  and  immediately  a  fresh  one 
sprang  up,  to  announce  that  he  had  never 
been  assassinated  at  all.  He,  too,  though 
a  bad  copy  —  with  different  features, 
coarse  manners,  and  gross  ignorance  — 
was  recognized  by  the  flower  of  the  Li- 
thuanian and  Polish  nobility,  with  the 
identical  Prince  Adam,  the  patron  of  the 
original  claimant,  at  their  head. 

To  the  same  fastidiousness  which 
(except,  perhaps,  in  "  The  False  De- 
metrius").  led    Mdrimde  to  strip  history 

*  She  subsequently  confessed  that  she  was  influenced 
by  threats  and  promises  to  recognize  the  impostor. 


of  everything  melodramatic  or  meretri- 
cious, may  be  traced  his  practice  of 
pruning  and  polishing  his  novels,  espe- 
cially the  shorter  ones,  till  they  might  be 
compared  to  rare  gems  in  choice  settings, 
or  to  cabinet  pictures  by  Meissonnier  or 
Gerome.  Moreover,  we  agree,  with  M. 
Taine,  that  if  they  do  not  always  point  a 
moral,  they  are  eminently  suggestive,  and 
afford  ample  food  for  speculators  who 
Hke  to  "expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene 
of  Man."  It  is  hardly  going  too  far 
to  say,  that  "  the  hundred  pages  of 
'  Carmen  '  are  worth  more  than  many 
dissertations  on  the  primitive  and  sav- 
age instinct;  that  the  tale  of  'Arsene 
Guillot '  contains  the  pith  of  many  vol- 
umes on  popular  religion  and  on  the  true 
feelings  of  courtesans  :  that  there  is  no 
severer  sermon  against  the  errors  of 
credulity,  or  of  the  imagination,  than 
'  La  Double  Mdprise '  and  "  Le  Vase 
Etrusque  ; '  that  the  '  Partie  de  Trictrac  ' 
maybe  reperused  in  the  year  2000  to  learn 
what  a  single  departure  from  honour  may 
cost." 

A  few  kind  actions  go  far  to  redeem  an 
infinity  of  unkind  or  cynical  words  ;  and 
not  a  few  kind  actions  of  Mdrimde's  are 
remembered  by  his  friends.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  believed  him  when  he 
wrote  :  "  It  rarely  happens  to  me  to  sac- 
rifice others  to  myself,  and  when  this 
does  happen,  the  utmost  possible  remorse 
is  the  result."  He  gave  signal  proof  of 
both  courage  and  generosity  when  he 
came  forward  as  the  defender  of  Libri  in 
1852.  In  support  of  the  theory  that  an 
affectionate  disposition  lay  hidden  under 
his  cold,  calm  demeanour,  they  may  con- 
fidently point  to  his  thirty  years'  warm, 
unbroken,  confiding  attachment  to  his 
"  Inconnue."  All  things  considered, 
therefore,  we  are  content  to  accept  and 
conclude  with  M.  Taine's  summary  of  his 
character :  "  It  will  be  found,  I  think, 
that,  born  with  a  thoroughly  good  heart, 
endowed  with  a  superior  mind,  having 
led  an  honourable  life,  worked  hard,  and 
produced  some  first-rate  works,  he  has, 
notwithstanding,  not  drawn  from  him- 
self all  the  service  he  might  have  ren- 
dered, nor  attained  to  all  the  happiness 
to  which  he  might  have  aspired.  Through 
fear  of  being  a  dupe,  he  distrusted  him- 
self in  life,  in  love,  in  science,  in  art ;  and 
he  was  the  dupe  of  his  distrust.  We  are 
always  the  dupe  of  something,  and  per- 
haps it  is  best  to  resign  ourselves  from 
the  first  to  being  so." 
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THE    COURTIER    OF    MISFORTUNE:    A 
BONAPARTIST  STORY. 

I. 

Captain  Jean  Cceurpreux,  of  the  5th 
Algerian  Spahis,  having  been  sent  to 
Paris  with  despatches  from  Marshal 
M'Mahon  to  Marshal  Lebceuf,  was  invited 
to  the  last  ball  given  at  the  Tuileries  by 
Napoleon  III. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  with  a 
complexion  the  colour  of  leather,  clipped 
hair  that  stood  on  end  like  bristles,  and  a 
full  brown  beard.  His  uniform  was  a 
light-blue  loose-fitting  jacket  called  a  dol- 
man^ braided  across  the  front  with  black 


silk  frogs,  and  embroidered  from  the 
cuffs  to  within  an  inch  of  the  shoulders 
with  gold  lace  of  three  rows  interwoven. 
His  baggy  trowsers  were  scarlet  ;  and  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  red  kepi  with  the  three 
rows  of  gold  braid  which  marked  his 
grade,  the  Spahis  having  no  other  head- 
dress than  a  kepi  even  for  gala  occasions. 
On  Coeurpreux"'s  breast  glittered  the  rib- 
bon and  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
the  yellow  ribbon  and  pendant  of  the  me- 
daille  uiilitaire,  which  proved  he  had 
risen  from  the  ranks,  and  the  three  cam- 
paigning medals  of  the  Italian,  Cochin- 
China,  and  Mexican  expeditions.  Below 
these  hung  the  white  and  blue  ribbon  and 
silver  cross  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  medal  of 
Mentana  ;  also  three  other  medals,  two 
of  silver  and  one  of  gold,  attached  to  tri- 
coloured  ribbons,  and  showing  that  the 
Captain  had  three  times  in  the  course  of 
his  career  saved  human  lives.  His  mus- 
cular frame  and  smileless  mien,  the  large 
size  of  the  white  gloves  he  wore,  and  the 
beard,  which  is  the  distinctive  token  of 
African  service,  all  helped  to  mark  a  man 
who  was  no  carpet  soldier ;  and  he 
looked  embarrassed  enough  in  the  palace 
saloons,  where  he  appeared  to  know  not 
a  soul,  and  where  flitted  before  him,  alert 
as  dragon-flies,  all  the  dandy  officers  of 
the  crack  corps  —  the  Cent-Gardes  in 
their  azure  tunics  and  gold  aiglets,  the 
Lancers  of  the  Guard  in  Austrian  white, 
the  Guides  in  emerald  and  gold,  the  Ar- 
tillery of  the  Guard,  the  colour  of  whose 
uniforms  was  invisible  for  the  mass  of 
braiding  that  adorned  them,  and  the 
whole  host  of  State  dignitaries,  from  di- 
plomatists and  senators  in  blue  and  gild- 
ing to  the  prefects  and  deputies  in  black 
and  silver.  Pushed  into  a  corner  by  this 
glittering  throng,  fearful  of  treading  on 
the  skirts  of  the  ladies  who  streamed  by 
him  in  a  sea  of  silk  and  diamonds  that 


made  his  head  whirl,  the  Captain  would 
evidently  have  felt  much  more  at  home 
in  his  saddle,  hunting  rebel  Arabs,  than, 
in  this  place,  to  which  the  War  Minister 
had  procured  him  an  invitation  as  a  con- 
spicuous, though  well-deserved,  honour,* 
Yet  leaning  in  a  corner  of  the  noble 
Salle  des  Marechaux,  where  he  had  been 
hemmed  in,  the  Captain  cast  his  serious 
blue  eyes  about  him  as  if  he  were  in 
search  of  somebody.  Twelve  years  be- 
fore this  ball,  and  when  he  was  but  a 
quick-hearted  boy  of  eighteen,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  as  beautiful  as 
sunlight  and  a  year  less  than  his'  own 
age.  He  was  thought  too  young  to  marry 
then  ;  besides  which,  though  a  gentleman, 
he  had  no  money  to  expect  ;  so  the  girl's 
parents  and  his  own  had  cut  the  court- 
ship short,  and  told  him  to  dismiss  all 
ideas  of  it  and  forever.  He  protested  at 
first,  but  finding  resistance  vain,  had  en- 
listed-to  try  and  banish  a  passion  which 
could  lead  to  nothing.  Soon  after,  he 
heard  that  Mdlle.  Violette  Despres,  the 
young  lady  in  question,  had  been  mar- 
ried to  a  sub-prefect,  who  subsequently 
became  a  full  prefect  —  one  M.  de  Cri, 
twenty  years  older  than  herself,  an  active 
placeman  and  a  loyal.  Cceurpreux  had 
never  seen  her  since,  for  most  of  his  time 
had  been  spent  in  warfare  ;  and  when  he 

*  The  Spahis  are  the  native  cavalry  of  Algeria,  as 
the  Tjircos  are  the  native  infantry:  both  are  mainly 
officered  by  Frenchmen  ;  natives  being  restricted  from 
rising  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  The  dolman  is  the 
summer-jacket  as  distinguished  from  the  pelisse;  which 
is  worn  in  winter,  and  has  Astrakan  fur  round  the 
collar  and  cuffs.  Some  of  the  Spahi  regiments  used  to 
wear  scarlet  jackets  and  light  blue  trowsers  and  caps, 
but  this  has  been  recently  altered,  and  the  whole  of  the 
French  light  cavalry  now  wear  the  light  blue  jacket  and 
scarlet  trowsers.  The  yellow-ribboned  iiicdaille  mili- 
taire  vyas  instituted  by  Napoleon  III.  as  a  minor 
decoration  to  the  Legion  of  Honour.  It  is  conferred 
on  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  as  a  first 
step  towards  the  other  order,  and  carries  with  it  <i  pen- 
sion of  5/.  a  year,  just  as  the  lowest  grade  in  the  Legion 
of  Honour  carries  (in  the  army,  not  for  civilians)  lo/. 
The  midaille  militaire  is  sometimes  conferred  on  field- 
marshals  and  generals  when  they  have  attained  to  the 
highest  rank,  _  that  of  Grand'  Croix,  in  the  Legion  of 
Honour  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  a  manner  of  proclaiming 
that  their  cup  of  military  distinction  is  full  to  the  brim, 
and  that  the  State  can  do  nothing  more  for  them. 
General  de  Cissey,  War  Minister  under  M.  Thiers,  was 
presented  with  the  military  medal  by  Marshal  I^I'Mahon, 
when  the  latter  became  President.  The  medals  with 
tricoloured  ribbons  are  called  medailles  de  sauvetagCy 
and  are  bestowed  for  acts  of  bravery  in  sr.ving  life. 
The  first  two  are  of  silver ;  if  a  third  be  won,  it  is  of 
gold.  There  are  five  grades  in  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
When  in  mufti,  the  chevaliers  (companions  as  we  should 
call  them)  wear  a  slip  or  small  bow  of  red  ribbon  in 
their  button-holes  ;  and  the  members  of  the  four  superior 
degrees  —  officers,  commanders,  grand  officers,  and 
grand-crosses  —  rosettes.  In  evening  dress  or  uniform 
the  commanders  wear  collar-ribbons  ;  the  grand  ofacers 
and  grand-crosses  broad  ribbons  under  the  waistcoat 
and  just  peeping  over  the  edge  of  it,  not  across  the 
waistcoat,  as  knights  in  England.  The  grand-crosses 
also  wear  a  star  on  the  breast  aad  a  jewel-cross  pendant. 
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came  to  France  on  furlough,  it  was  only 
for  a  few  occasional  weeks,  which  he 
dutifully  devoted  to  his  family.  But  now, 
having  no  one  to  speak  to  him,  he  glanced 
at  every  face  that  passed,  half-dreading, 
yet  moved  by  a  curious  anxiety,  to  see 
the  woman  whom  he  had  never  forgotten 
nor  could  forget ;  the  loves  of  some  sol- 
diers being  strangely  deep  and  constant. 
It  had  reached  him  that  day  that  M.  de 
Cri  was  in  Paris,  angling  for  promotion 
after  his  wont,  and  he  thought  it  probable 
t'lat  his  wife  might  be  at  this  court  ball. 
Had  a  surgeon  laid  his  stethoscope  on 
Captain  Cceurpreux's  heart,  he  would 
have  heard  it  beat  like  a  boy's.  So  much 
for  the  man  who  had  stared  death  a  hun- 
dred times  out  of  countenance,  and  was 
called  the  lion  of  his  regiment  ! 

The  rooms  continued  to  fill.  Officers 
and  dignitaries  poured  in  faster  and 
faster;  the  press  of  ladies  became  a 
crush  ;  and  presently,  the  Empress, 
seated  under  a  canopy  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  observed  this  oflicer  stand- 
ing by  himself,  so  grave  and  unnoticed. 
No  sovereign  ever  better  discharged  her 
duties  of  hostess  than  this  august  lady,  as 
gentle  as  she  was  amiable,  as  queenly  as 
she  was  fair  ;  so  she  turned  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  inquired  who  was  yonder  Spahi, 
so  medalled  and  decorated.  Napoleon, 
perhaps  dreaming  of  the  recent  plebiscite, 
about  which  he  had  just  been  conversing 
with  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  sedate  in  his  sheen 
spectacles  and  black  whiskers,  referred  the 
question  to  the  Duke  de  Bassano,  the 
Grand  Chamberlain,  who,  of  course,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  matter,  asked  Marshal 
Lebceuf,  then  standing  by  his  side. 
The  War  Minisfer  came  forward,  and  in 
that  well-modulated  voice  which  made 
him  the  first  of  courtier  soldiers,  summed 
up  the  Captain's  history  in  t\yenty  words. 
Wounded  in  Italy,  wounded  in  Mexico, 
GoEurpreiix  had  conquered  every  step  in 
his  rise  at  the  sword's  point.  His  last 
achievement  was  the  capture  of  two  Arab 
chiefs  and  three  villages  with  a  troop  of 
fifty  horse — that  is  at  odds  of  something 
like  ten  to  one.  The  Governor  General 
of  Algeria  had  sent  him  to  Paris,  that  he 
might  himself  bear  the  tidings*  of  the 
action  in  which  he  was  the  hero,  "and 
with  your  Majesty's  leave,"  added  the 
Marshal,  "  I  intended  submitting  Captain 
Cceurpreux's  name  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  chef  d^ escadron,  and  for  advance- 
mjent  in  the  Legion  of  Honour."  The 
Emperor  thanked  him,  and  the  Marshal 
retreated. 

Thereon  the  observant  Duke  de  Bas- 


sano whispered  to  Viscount  Laferri^re  ; 
and  this  courtly  Vice-Chamberlain,  hav- 
ing a  key  embroidered  on  his  coat,  glided 
through  the  crowds  with  the  expertness 
of  a  well-bred  eel,  and,  smiling  as  he 
bowed,  asked  Captain  Cceurpreux  wheth- 
er he  should  find  him  a  partner.  The 
Captain  would  much  rather  not  have 
danced,  for  he  had  grown  rusty  in  this 
science,  and  the  offer  made  him  redden. 
But  he  regarded  a  Vrice-chamberlain 
somewhat  as  a  superior  officer,  and  fur- 
ther reflected  that  if  people  were  invited 
to  balls,  it  was  presumably  to  the  end  that 
they  might  disport-  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly he  drew  up  his  collar,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  followed  M.  de  Laferriere 
with  an  erect  stride,  as.  if  he  were  being 
told  off  for  outpost  duty.  The  Viscount 
did  not  take  him  far.  He  hesitated  a 
single  moment  which  side  he  should  turn, 
then  made  straight  for  a  lady  dressed  in 
lilac  silk  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
admirers  two  deep.  She  seemed  used  to 
be  worshipped,  and,  flirting  her  fan, 
warded  off  with  short  laughs,  glances, 
and  tosses  of  her  pretty  head,  the  ready 
compliments  of  her  bevy,  composed  of 
attaches,  subalterns  of  the  Guard,  and 
budding -Councillors  of  State.  But  at 
sight  of  the  bronzed  soldier  this  young 
troop  fell  back,  and  M.  de  Laferriere, 
always  smiling,  said  :  — 

"  Madame,  allow  me  to  introduce  to 
you  an  officer  who  respectfully  begs  the 
honour  of  your  acquaintance  :  Mdme.  de 
Cri,  Captain  Cceurpreux." 

It  was  singular  that  the  chamberlain 
should  have  led  him  direct  like  that  to 
the  woman  whom  his  own  keen  eyes  had 
been  unable  to  discern  —  the  woman 
whose  image  had  shone  upon  him  from 
many  a  beacon-fire,  lit  up  many  a  cloudy 
night,  nerved  him  to  more  brave  deeds 
than  might  ever  have  been  reckoned  to 
his  glory  had  he  not  been  animated  dur- 
ing every  day  and  hour  of  twelve  long 
years  with  the  thoughts  of  his  first  and 
only  love.  But  perhaps  the  image  he  had 
enshrined  in  his  heart  was  that  of  the 
young  girl  as  he  had  first  known  her, 
with  her  virginal  face  and  simple  attire, 
and  it  was  this  that  had  prevented  him 
from  recognizing  her  as  she  was  then  — 
not  less  fair,  but  of  completer  beauty. 
At  all  events,  the  recognition  was  prompt 
enough  now  ;  and  there  was  not  a  linea- 
ment in  those  features,  so  often  seen  in 
dreams,  awake  or  sleeping,  but  seemed 
to  him  embellished  by  time.  He  faltered 
out  a  request  for  the  next  waltz,  in  a  thick 
voice  that  struggled  vainly  to  be  distinct, 
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and  he  found  himself  trembling  as  he  had 
never  done  in  danger  or  trouble  since  the 
day  they  had  last  parted. 

Madame   de  Cri   blushed,  though  very 
slightly,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  long 
time   since  they  had  met.     But  this  was 
all,   for   Strauss's  band  suddenly   struck 
up  Metra's  Valse  des  Roses,  that  delicious 
melody  which   may  be  said  to  have  lulled 
the   second  Empire    to    its    death  ;  and 
Mdme.  de  Cri,  forgetting  or  unheeding  a 
promise  made  to  another  partner,  stood 
up   with  Coeurpreux.     He   encircled  her 
waist  with  his  arm,  she  rested  one  of  her 
small  hands  on   his  shoulder,  casting  a 
wondering  look  the  while  at  the  rows  of 
medals  on    his  breast,  and   they  whirled 
together  into  the  maze.     But  why  should 
the  bravest  of   men  have  been  so  poor  a 
dancer?     There  is  not  much  waltzing  in 
Algeria,  nor,  had  there  been,  was   Coeur- 
preux the  man  to  care   for  it.     He   had 
held  his  own  once  in  ball-rooms  along  with 
the  best ;    but  this  was    when    Violette 
Despres  used  to  be  his  partner,  and   he 
had  had  none  since.     His  arm  tightened 
round  her   lithe   form  ;  he   felt   her  soft 
breath  on  his  face,  and  his  honest  brain 
spun  round  like  a  wheel.     The  polished 
habituates  of   the  Tuileries,  accustomed 
to  gyrate   gracefully  on   a  few   yards  of 
space,  had  never  seen  a  man  spin  about 
in    this    fashion,    and     several    couples 
skipped  out  of  his  way  with  alacrity.     It 
was  the  best  thing  they  could  do,  for  the 
Captain  crashed  through   the  rest   as   if 
they  were  paper  hoops,  though  he   took 
care   somehow  that   his    own    shoulders 
should  be  the  rams  and  that   his  partner 
should  turn  unharmed.     Characteristical- 
ly he  had  omitted  to  take  off   his  sword, 
and  ignored  the  drawing-room  art  of  bal- 
ancing himself  in  such  wise  that  it  should 
hang  perpendicular.     It  was  no  toy  either, 
this  weapon,  but   a  huge  cavalry   sabre, 
which   knew    the    taste    of    blood,    and 
clanked   noisily  as  if    excited,  sweeping 
round   at   right   angles   with   its   owner, 
entangling  itself  in  cripe  de  Chijie  skirts, 
and   ripping   therein  gaps  a    foot    wide. 
Desolate  wails  sprang  up   on  the  head- 
long Spahi's  path,  and  Mdme.  de  Cri  felt 
that  he  had  lost  all  control  over  his  pace. 
"I  —  I   think  we  had    better  stop,"  she 
murmured,   growing  afraid.     But   Coeur- 
preux could    not    have    halted    had    he 
wished  it.     He  had  scattered  most  of  the 
other    dancers  as  effectually  as    a    run- 
away charger  might  a  flock  of  sheep  ;  and 
he  only  kept  his  balance  by  the  force  of 
motion  as  a  teetotum   does.     Unluckily, 
too,  there  was  one  waltzer  who  had  not 


\  noticed  him,  A  Carabinier  captain,  six 
feet  high  and  a  centaur  in  breadth  of 
limb,  came  revolving  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. "  Take  care  !  "  cried  the  Cara- 
binier's  partner  —  a  countess,  frail  as  a 
feather,  who  perceived  the  danger  ;  but 
Coeurpreux  was  already  upon  them.  He 
bumped  like  a  shell  full  upon  the  Cara- 
binier, and  the  two  couples  reeled  asun- 
der from  the  shock.  The  Carabinier 
righted  himself  instantly,  being  adept  ; 
but  Coeurpreux  had  only  just  time  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  his  partner,  so  as 
not  to  involve  her  in  his  fall,  and  floun- 
dered heavily  to  the  ground,  making  an 
unholy  clatter  with  his  scabbard,  and 
imprinting  his  two  spurs  into  the  slip- 
pery flooring  clean  as  gimlets. 

Despite  the  Imperial  presence,  a  titter 
broke  out  amid  the  muttered  impreca- 
tions of  those  who  had  had  their  toes 
trodden  on,  and  the  Captain  bade  fair  to 
be  branded  to  all  time  as  the  lout  who  had 
made  such  a  figure  of  himself  at  the  Tui- 
leries. But  quick  as  kindness,  a  hand  was 
extended  to  the  fallen  man,  who  grasped  it 
not  knowing  whose  it  was,  scrambled  to 
his  feet  by  its  means,  and  stood  crest- 
fallen and  giddy  before  the  Emperor.  It 
was  at  the  Emperor's  feet  he  had  rolled  ; 
it  was  the  Emperor  who  raised  him. 

"  Commandant,"  said  Napoleon,  in  the 
tones  which  those  who  once  heard  him 
speak,  could  never  remember  without 
emotion,  "  this  is  the  second  time  I  have 
seen  you  fall  —  the  first  was  by  my  side 
on  the  field  of  Magenta."  Then  turning 
to  Madame  de  Cri,  while  the  laughers 
around  lapsed  silent  and  converged  their 
gaze  with  surprise  on  the  quivering  sol- 
dier :  "  Madame,  a  man  may  be  pardoned 
for  missing  his  footing  in  a  ball-room, 
who  has  kept  it  so  often  and  so  well  in 
posts  of  danger.  But  Commandant  Coeur- 
preux will  owe  you  a  revanche^  and  as  he 
belongs  from  this  day  to  my  regiment  of 
Guides,  he  will  have  many  opportunities 
of  proving  to  you  in  this  very  room  that  a 
gallant  heart  can  always  retrieve  ill-for- 
tune." 

A  general  picked  up  and  restored  to 
the  new  Commandant*  a  medal  of  his 
that  he"  had  dropped  ;  and  Coeurpreux 
bent  low  without  a  word  before  his  Sov- 
ereiofn.  What  indeed  could  he  have  said  ? 
from   ridicule  and   exalt 


To  save 


a  man 


*  Commandant  is  the  colloquial  appellation  of  French 
brigade-majors,  whose  title  is  cfiefs  cCescadrem-,  or  chefs 
de  bataillon,  according  as  they  are  in  the  cavalry  or  in- 
fantry. Major  is  in  France  an  administrative  and 
depot  title.  The  French  major  keeps  the  regimental 
records  and  does  some  of  the  work  of  English  quarter-i 
m^$t^r§,    He  doQs  \\o\,  qomn\an4  in  the  ft^l^^ 
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him  to  be  the  admiration  of  a  thousand 
people  who  were  disposed  to  laugh  him 
to  scorn,  is  not  a  service  to  be  repaid  by 
words  ;  and  Coeurpreux  felt  simply  too 
much  moved  to  speak.  The  crowds 
parted  in  two  respectful  lanes  to  right 
and  left  of  him,  as  he  gave  his  arm  to 
Madame  de  Cri  and  flattering  murmurs 
buzzed  their  music  in  his  ears,  making 
his  progress  a  triumphal  march.  The 
ladies  forgave  him  for  their  torn  skirts, 
and  eyed  him  with  complacency ;  the 
men  bore  no  rancour  for  their  grazed  el- 
bows or  bruised  feet  ;  and  the  Carabinier 
captain,  who  had  been  inclined  to  resent 
his  clumsiness  with  a  scowl,  offered  him 
a  smirking  apology,  now  that  Cceurpreux 
was  promoted  over  his  head  and  was  a 
man  to  be  courted  among  men.  And 
Madame  de  Cri,  what  did  she  say  or  do  ? 
As  her  partner  conducted  her  to  her 
place,  he  was  aware  of  an  arm  trembling 
upon  his  ;  and  when  she  was  seated  and 
he  ventured  a  few  words,  not  very  firm  or 
coherent,  in  apology  for  his  mishap,  it 
did  not  escape  him  that  her  agitation  ex- 
ceeded his  own.  It  is  perhaps  not  a  bad 
world  where  the  trials  of  twelve  years  can 
be  effaced  by  a  moment's  joy  :  for  Coeur- 
preux felt  he  would  have  suffered  twelve 
years  more  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  with 
another  such  glance  as  Violette  cast  upon 
him  when  she  muttered :  "  I  had  not 
heard  of  your  dangers  and  triumphs  ;  I 
hope  you  will  come  and  tell  me  about 
them  yourself." 

"Yes,  we  most  sincerely  hope  Com- 
mandant Cceurpreux  will  do  us  the  plea- 
sure to  call,"  intervened  a  personage  who 
hurried  up,  looking  like  a  yellow  grass- 
hopper. He  had  not  much  hair,  but  a 
riband  round  his  neck,  and  an  open 
mouth  that  seemed  to  dribble  words  as  if 
it  had  a  leak  in  it.  "  We  shall  always  be 
delighted  to  see  you.  Commandant.  We 
are  staying  at  the  Grand  Hotel  pending 
my  transfer  to  a  livelier  prefecture,  I 
trust,  than  that  which  I  now  hold.  But  I 
am  come  with  orders  from  her  Majesty. 
The  Empress  desires  that  you  shall  be  a 
guest  at  her  supper-table,  in  order  that 
she  may  pin  the  officer  cross  of  our  Or- 
der to  your  coat  with  her  own  hand." 

The  glow  had  faded  from  Violette's 
cheek  and  she  had  turned  slightly  pale  at 
the  arrival  of  this  intruder. 

"  Commandant,"  she  said  in  an  abashed 
voice,  "  my  husband—  M.  de  Cri." 

II. 

M.  DE  Cri  belonged  to  a  family  who 
had  housed  aod  ted  themselves  out  of 


the  public  taxes  ever  since  the  great 
Revolution,  and  perhaps  before  it,  which 
proves  once  again  that  revolutions  and 
reforms  are  synonymous.  Whatever  be- 
fel  kings,  the  family  of  De  Cri  remained 
where  they  were,  and  they  were  always 
in  first-rate  places  ;  so  that  now  and 
then,  when  a  Frenchman  who  had  helped 
to  overturn  a  throne  came  to  a  public  of- 
fice and  found  a  De  Cri  there  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened,  he  was  inclined  to 
marvel  whether  his  revolution  had  been 
of  much  use,  which  marvel  was  well 
grounded.  The  Cris  were  of  course 
cousins  by  marriage  and  sworn  brothers 
in  all  else  to  the  great  house  of  Jobus, 
who  also  clung  to  their  posts  through 
all  wind  and  weather.  If  it  had  been 
computed  what  sums  in  gold  these  two 
valuable  tribes  had  sucked  out  of  the 
Treasury  since  they  had  first  put  their 
lips  to  the  national  udder,  one  would 
have  reached  a  total  which  could  have 
amply  sufficed  to  gild  every  house-top, 
window-sill,  and  rain-pipe  in  France,  to 
say  nothing  of  all  the  mile-stones  from 
Havre  to  Marseilles  ;  and  if  it  had  been 
reckoned  what  they  had  done  for  their 
country  in  return  for  these  payments,  a 
mass  of  written  paper  might  have  been  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  to  light  the  kitchen- 
fires  of  Europe  for  a  score  of  years  and 
the  cigars  of  Christendom  to  all  eternity. 
As  it  was,  the  buttermen,  tobacconists, 
and  grocers  of  France  wrapped  all  their 
wares  in  printed  forms  filled  up  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Cri  and  Jobus  connections,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  contended  these  families 
were  either  useless  or  unprofitable  in 
their  generation.  They  fared  plenteous- 
ly,  and,  when  their  individual  constitu- 
tions would  admit  of  it,  were  sleek.  It 
did  not  do  to  offend  them,  for  they  were 
naturally  convinced  that  all  things  in 
France  were  theirs,  and  they  could  make 
their  displeasure  felt  as  effectively  as  a 
swarm  of  drones  can.  As  there  was  not 
a  coat  upon  a  Cri  or  Jobus'  back  but  had 
been  paid  for  by  the  public,  they  missed 
no  occasion  of  declaring  how  greatly  the 
public  were  beholden  to  them.  And  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  if  the  public  occasionally 
evinced  a  different  opinion,  there  was  no 
want  of  moralists  who  asserted  that  we 
live  in  a  thankless  age  * 

M.  Nepos  L^margeux  Desfonds  de  Cri, 
Violette  Despr^s'  husband,  had  been  al- 
lotted his  share  in  the  budget  at  an  early 
age.    His  father  holding  a  post  of  emolu- 

*  For  additional  particulars  as  to  the  Jobus  influence 
see  Le  Ministre   vialzri  /«/,    CJORNHILL   JMAGAgUNK. 

April,  x^zy  ^ 
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ment,  it  had  been  frankly  conceded  that 
his  son  was  entitled  to  do  the  same,  and, 
further,  that  this  post  ought  to  be  a  lu- 
crative one,  for,  as  we  all  know,  the  great 
Revolution  abolished  hereditary  privi- 
leges. So  young  De  Cri  got  a  sub-prefect- 
ship,  just  as  his  father  before  him  had 
obtained  one  because  his  father  had  en- 
joyed such  a  sinecure  when  sub-prefect- 
ships  were  first  invented.  Young  De  Cri 
was  not  pleased  with  his  first  appoint- 
ment, because  there  was  not  enough  pay 
to  it,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  M.  de  Cri 
never  was  pleased,  nor,  at  heart,  were  the 
different  Ministers  who  promoted  him, 
for  there  was  not  one  of  them  but  felt 
that,  if  half  the  Mint  should  be  poured 
into  M.  de  Cri's  cash-bag,  such  a  reward 
would  not  be  in  excess  of  that  faithful 
servant's  deserts.  Whenever  a  Home 
Minister  came  to  grief,  one  of  the  first 
trains  following  the  catastrophe  brought 
M.  de  Cri  into  Paris  ;  and  another  train 
soon  after  bore  him  out  of  the  capital, 
with  a  patent  of  promotion  signed  and 
sealed  in  his  coat-pocket.  He  visited 
the  metropolis  as  ordinary  folk  do  a 
kitchen-garden  —  to  pick  fruit  'there; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  official  changes, 
had  been  moved  about  the  land  like  a 
chessman,  displacing  in  his  onward  march 
many  a  humble  pawn,  w^ho,  being  either 
inoffensive,  or  hard-working,  or  content 
with  his  lot,  was  naturally  deprived  of 
his  emoluments  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  M.  de  Cri  was  honoured 
with  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  out 
of  whom  he  had  ever  cozened  favour, 
from  the  Emperor  in  person  down  to  the 
lowest  clerk  in  the  Home  Office,  pre- 
sumably some  relative  of  his  own.  M. 
Rouher  knew  him,  so  did  M.  de  Per- 
signy  ;  M.  de  Lavalette  accounted  him 
a  blameless  functionary,  and  M.  Chevan- 
dier  de  Valdrome  was  full  of  his  praises. 
If  M.  Conti,  his  Majesty's  Secretary, 
had  been  asked  to  mention  an  indis- 
pensable official,  he  would  have  named 
M.  de  Cri ;  and  if  M.  Emile  OUivier  had 
been  sounded  as  to  who  was  the  fitting 
man  to  be  entrusted  with  a  post  involv- 
ing a  substantial  receipt  of  public  monies, 
he  would  have  pronounced  M.  de  Cri  to 
be  that  fitting  man  beyond  all  doubt. 
Nor  was  the  reason  of  this  far  to  seek, 
for  M.  de  Cri  had  followed  throughout 
his  life  a  rule  which  cannot  be  too  uni- 
versally commended:  —  he  had  never 
left  to  another  the  task  of  blowing  his 
own  trumpet.  His  own  trumpet  was  an 
instrument  he  carried  about  with  him, 
always  ready  for  use,  and   he  never  al- 


lowed it  to  grow  rusty.  If  men  would 
but  bugle  their  merits  as  M.  de  Cri  did, 
pitching  his  notes  now  loud,  now  with 
soft  melodiousness,  according  to  the 
mood  of  his  listener,  this  earth  would 
offer  a  concert  of  sweet  sounds,  to  make 
the  very  angels  hang  their  heads. 

Now  a  fortnight  or  so  after  the  ball  at 
the  Tuileries,  M.  de  Cri  returned  to  his 
lodgings  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  elate  at 
having  obtained  his  promotion  from  a 
second  to  a  first  class  prefectship,  but 
pensive  in  another  respect  —  which  other 
respect  was  Commandant  Coeurpreux. 
The  fact  is,  when  a  man  like  Coeurpreux, 
having  neither  kith  nor  kin  in  a  Govern- 
ment office,  or  indeed  anything  at  all  to 
recommend  him,  save  his  own  bravery, 
is  suddenly  raised  to  a  brilliant  post  by 
an  act  of  sovereign  prerogative,  he  up- 
sets a  whole  series  of  thoughtful  plans, 
devised  for  the  good  of  the  world  by  the 
real  masters  of  the  State,  who  are  the 
Government  underlings,  and  he  jostles 
out  of  the  way  Jobuses,  Cris,  and  their 
hangers-on  without  number.  It  is  true 
that  by  popular  fiction  an  Emperor  is 
supposed  to  rule  and  dispense  honours  ; 
but  this  is  purely  a  fiction,  for  it  is  the 
Cris  and  Jobuses  who  rule  ;  it  is  they 
who  dispense  honburs,  and  they  render 
unto  each  man  according  to  his  deserts, 
after  laws  of  their  own  as  immutable  as 
those  that  went  to  work  on  Daniel.  Thus, 
for  a  man  like  Coeurpreux,  there  is  no 
stint  of  dignities,  but  they  must  be  of  the 
proper  sort  that  fit  him.  Let  him  be  ad- 
vanced, by  all  means,  and  sent  into 
marching  regiments  to  fight  Arabs,  and, 
if  heaven  so  wills  it,  be  knocked  on  the 
head.  But  the  leading  commands  in 
crack  regiments  like  the  Guides,  and,  in- 
deed, all  snug  military,  as  all  civil 
berths  generally,  where  there  is  no 
work  to  be  done  and  plenty  of  plums  to 
be  gathered,  these  are  the  rightful  ap- 
pendages of  the  Cris  and  Jobuses,  and 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  interfered 
with.  Captain  de  Cri-Hurlant  had  been 
confidently  awaiting  the  commandant- 
ship  which  Coeurpreux  had  got,  a  Lieu- 
tenant Jobus  had  been  expecting  Cri- 
Hurlant's  vacancy,  and  a  Sub-Lieutenant 
Jobus-Cri  had  made  perfectly  sure  of 
stepping  into  the  shoes  which  Lieutenant 
Jobus  abandoned.  These  were  combi- 
nations which  ought  not  to  have  been 
roughly  set  aside,  the  less  so,  as  this  new 
commandant  was  not  one  of  3^our  decent 
speakers,  who  keep  a  civil  tongue  be- 
tween their  teeth,  and  have  the  grace  to 
attribute  to  the  Jobuses  and  Cris   what- 
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ever  good-luck  may  befall  them  with  or 
without  the  assistance  of  these  worthies. 
He  was  a  grumbler,  after  the   manner  of 
the  Algerian  officers,  whose  allowance  is 
that  which  the  monkey  got.     He  thought 
there  were  abuses  at  the  War  Office,  and 
used  to  say  so  in  Africa  ;  he  would  prob- 
ably discover   there  were   abuses  in  the 
Guides,  and  bawl  the  fact  in   the  Empe- 
ror's   hearing.     This  was  altogether  un- 
desirable—  in   fact,   quite  obnoxious    to 
contemplate,  and  when  M.  Nepos  Ldmar- 
geux  Desfonds  de  Cri  went  to  get  his  let- 
ter of  appointment  at   the  Home   Office, 
he  was  told  by   his    relatives   there    how 
greatly   agitated    and    ruffled    were    the 
feelings  of   the  War-Office  Jobuses  and 
Cris.     They  had    deferred     making    out 
Coeurpreux's    commission,   in    the    hope 
that  his    Majesty    might  reconsider   his 
promise,   and  post    the  Commandant   to 
active  service  again  ;  and  to  this  end  they 
had  spared  no  pains  to  impress  upon  his  j 
Majesty  that  Cceurpreux  was  a  disaffect- 
ed sort  of  subject,  a  reformer,  a  man  who  | 
disapproved  of  guard  regiments,  and  who 
had  even  at  sundry  times  expressed  him- ' 
self  in  no  becoming  terms  of  the   Impe- , 
rial   dynasty.     Unfortunately,    Napoleon  \ 
had  a  weakness  for  keeping  the  promises 
he  made  ;  and  as   the  Jobuses   and  -Cris  \ 
were  aware  (they  are  somehow  aware  of 
everything)  that   Mdme  de   Cri,  «/^  Des- { 
pr^s,  had  been  formerly  acquainted  with  i 
Cceurpreux,   they  besought    Prefect    de  | 
Cri  that  Madame  might  use  her  influence 
on    the  Commandant,  so   that  he    might 
voluntarily  forego   his    squadron  in    the 
Guides,  and  petition  of  his  own  accord  to  ^ 
be  sent  warring  again.     In  this  case  there 
would  be  a  commandantship  in   Cochin- 
China   that  would    suit    him   admirably. 
The.  Cochin-Chinese  were    not  yet  sub- 
dued, and  if   Cceurpreux  survived  marsh 
fevers,  dysentery,  and   poisoned   arrows, 
he   might  get   his   colonelc}''    almost   as 
soon  as  by  staying  in  Europe. 

So  when  M.  de  Cri  entered  his  draw- 
ing-room, which  was  a  smart  one  on  the 
first  floor,  looking  out  on  to  the  Place  de 
rOpdra,  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  had  been 
dividing  her  forenoon  equally  between  a 
novel  of  M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  and  a  fash- 
ion-book from  Worth's  :  — 

"  My  dear,  has  that  Commandant 
Cceurpreux  called  since  the  other  night  ?  " 

"Yes,  twice  ; "  and  Violette  bent  over 
one  of  Mr.  Worth's  notions  of  a  plain 
morning  dress  —  fifty  guineas  without 
the  trimming. 

"  Were  you  alone  with  him  ?  " 

Violette  cast  a  terrified  look  at  her 


husband,  and  slightly  blanched  —  "  No  ; 
there  were  several  visitors  on  both  occa- 
sions." 

M.  de  Cri  seemed  disappointed,  and 
took  up  his  position  'next  the  mantel- 
shelf, with  his  coat-tails  lifted  under  his 
arms,  and  his  hands  in  his  trowsers'- 
pockets  —  a  graceful  and  well-known  at- 
titude. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  your  diplomatic  powers,  and  I 
want  you  to  try  them  on  this  kind  of  pet- 
ted savage,  who  I  believe  was  attached 
to  you  in  bygone  times.  In  a  moment  of 
heedless  generosity,  the  Emperor  con- 
ferred on  him  a  post  far  too  good  for 
such  a  man  as  he.  It  leads  to  equerry- 
ships  and  all  sorts  of  things.  We  must 
get  him  to  drop  it."  And  M.  de  Cri  ex- 
plained to  his  wife  the  little  machination 
on  which  all  the  Jobuses  and  Cris  had 
set  their  patriotic  wits  and  their  hopes. 

Violette  listened  in  silence  at  first, 
whilst  she  was  recovering  from  the  start 
which  her  husband's  question  had 
caused  her;  but  when  she  perceived  the 
drift  of  M.  de  Cri's  request,  an  indignant 
flush  mounted  to  her  face.  She  was  a 
frivolous  lady,  as  a  woman  cannot  well 
help  being  who  is  mated  to  a  gentleman 
like  M.  de  Cri.  Her  married  life  had 
been  made  up  of  dressing  and  amuse- 
ment, chastened  by  a  little  fashionable 
devotion  in  Passion  Week,  and  what 
hours  she  could  spare  between  the  calls 
of  society  and  those  of  her  toilet-table 
she  mostly  passed  in  blushing  over  the 
novels  of  M.  Houssaye,  or  in  shedding  a 
few  refreshing  tears  over  those  of  M. 
Octave  Feuillet.  But  at  sight  of  Jean 
Coeurpreux's  honest  features,  she  had  felt 
ail  that  was  good  in  her  young  life  revive, 
as  flowers  shrunk  by  rain  may  do  at  the 
first  return  of  sun-warmth.  He  had 
breathed  to  her  not  a  word  that  her  hus- 
band might  not  have  heard  ;  but  who  is 
the  woman  that  needs  to  be  told  of  what 
is  in  a  man's  heart  ?  Since  she  had  seen 
Cceurpreux  come  back  to  her  after  twelve 
years'  absence,  with  the  unalterable  look 
he  had  worn  in  bidding  her  good-by,  she 
had  thought  of  him  alone,  more  perhaps 
than  was  quite  safe. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  she  exclaimed 
slowly,  but  with  a  hot  flush,  "  that  you 
wish  M.  Cceurpreux  to  renounce  his  post, 
in  order  that  the  Emperor  may  suspect 
him  of  ingratitude,  and  let  him  be  sent 
out  of  France  again  .'* " 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  exactly  it,"  answered  M. 
de  Cri  briskly,  and  quite  unobservant  of 
the  flush.    "  If  this  Spahi  seems  to  make 
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light  of  his  appointment  to  the  Guides, 
the  Emperor  will  think  the  man  has  some 
crotchet  about  household  brigades,  and 
offer  no  impediment  to  his  being  posted 
elsewhere.  Then  Cri-Hurlant  will  get 
the  squadron." 

"  I  never  heard  such  an  odious  thing 
in  my  life,"  ejaculated  Violette,  almost 
crying  from  humiliation.  "  Why,  M. 
Cceurpreux  is  the  soul  of  courage  and 
loyalty,  and  you  wish  to  damage  him  in 
favour  of  a  man  who  has  never  done  any- 
thing but  lead  quadrilles  at  court  balls  — 
a  puppy  whom  I  can  never  look  at  with 
common  patience." 

M.  de  Cri  opened  his  mouth,  and 
stared  with  a  panic  of  astonishment. 

"  You  appear  to  forget  Cri-Hurlant  is 
mv  cousin  ! " 

'"  And  what  of  that  ?  "  retorted  Violette, 
flashing  scorn  from  her  eyes  ;  "  he  is  not 
worthy  to  be  the  groom  of  the  man  to 
whom  you  grudge  this  poor  little  piece  of 
Imperial  bounty,  because  he  appears  to 
be  friendless  !  Oh,  it  is  cruel  and  shame- 
ful, and  I  should  esteem  myself  the  low- 
est of  women  if  I  were  to  do  what  you 
have  asked  me." 

M.  de  Cri's  physiognomy  changed  to 
an  ashen  colour  that  was  by  no  means 
picturesque.  He  let  fall  his  coat-tails, 
drew  his  hands  from  his  jDOckets,  and 
rubbed  his  fingers  together  quietly. 

"  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  was  this 
morning  appointed  Prefect  of  the  Haute- 
Seine,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever, 
why,  if  I  play  my  cards  well,  I  should  not 
soon  be  in  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  the 
Cabinet.  My  relations  have  always  been 
kind  to  me,  and  I  am  bound  to  stand  by 
them,  especially  as  in  this  instance  Cri- 
Hurlant  is  only  waiting  for  his  squadron 
in  the  Guides  to  make  a  rich  marriage. 
Besides  "  (and  here  M.  de  Cri  drew  him- 
self up  with  a  pompousness  that  was  pretty 
droll)  "  I  believe  this  man  Cceurpreux 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  Emperor's 
service.  He  is  an  innovator,  perhaps  a 
republican  in  disguise.  He  carps  at  the 
Government  —  such  persons  have  been 
known  to  desert  to  the  rabble  in  times  of 
rebellion." 

"  Ah  !  this  is  too  much  !  "  cried  Vio- 
lette, trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 
with  one  of  those  stinging  laughs  with 
which  women  can  goad  a  husband  to 
fury.  "  Why,  I  have  been  informed  you 
were  a  republican  yourself  when  you 
wished  to  retain  a  post  under  the  republic, 
and  a  royalist  when  you  were  first  made 
a  sub-prefect  by  Louis-Philippe." 

M,  de  Cri  broke  out  with  something 
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very  like  an  oath,  and  turned  a  flaming 
visage  upon  his  wife. 

"  I  am  not  here  to  be  taunted  by  you 
as  to  any  passage  in  my  life,  nor  to  hear 
your  judgment  on  it.  You  will  do  as  I 
tell  you,  or  else,"  added  he  with  signi- 
ficant emphasis,  "  I  shall  conclude  you 
have  reasons  for  shielding  this  soldier 
which  no  honest  woman  would  care  to 
avow." 

What  answer  M.  de  Cri  might  have  re- 
ceived to  this  unmanly  thrust,  there  is  no 
saying,  but  perhaps  it  was  well  for  him 
that  at  this  juncture  a  waiter  knocked  at 
the  door  and  came  in  announcing,  "  Com- 
mandant Cceurpreux." 

The  prefect's  countenance  underwent 
a  rapid  transformation,  and  he  rushed 
forward  to  receive  his  visitor  with  his 
usual  gush  of  affability  and  garrulous- 
ness.  "  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Com- 
mandant ?  delighted  to  see  you  !  What  a 
difference  you  must  find  between  our 
climate  and  the  delicious  summers  of 
Africa  !  I  declare  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
going  to  rain  again.  But  I  am  afraid  I 
must  leave  you,  having  an  appointment  at 
the  Home  Office.  Mdme.  de  Masseline 
is  going  to  call  for  Mdme.  de  Cri  by-and- 
by,  to  take  her  to  the  Picture  Exhibition, 
and  I  daresay  you  will  fill  my  place,  and 
act  as  their  cavalier.  The  ladies  could 
not  be  in  better  hands."  He  wrung 
Cceurpreux's  fingers  with  most  affection- 
ate cordiality,  sketched  a  smile  to  his 
wife,  and  was  gone.  Cceurpreux  and 
Violette  were  alone. 

The  Commandant  was  changed  in  ap- 
pearance since  the  ball.  He  shone  in 
civilian's  dress  and  had  shaved  off  his 
beard,  wearing  now  only  the  waxed  mous- 
tache and  i7}iperiale  of  the  Guard.  In 
his  button-hole  was  a  rosette  instead  of  a 
plain  ribbon,  and,  though  it  would  have 
been  impossible  not  to  recognize  him  for 
a  soldier  by  his  drilled  gait  and  the  mili- 
tary cut  of  his  clothes,  he  was  got  up 
with  that  careful  neatness  and  good  taste 
which  marks  a  French  gentleman  of  the 
best  school. 

He  took  a  seat  beside  the  sofa  on  which 
Violette  sat,  and  noticed  that  she  was 
nearly  overcome  with  emotion.  A  burn- 
ing flush  overspread  her  features,  and  her 
manners  were  almost  hysterical. 

"  Tell  me.  Commandant,"  she  said, 
beginning  the  conversation  feverishly, 
"  are  you  gazetted  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  still  waiting." 

"  And  why,  since  the  Emperor  prom- 
ised you  your  appointment  before  the 
whole  court  ? " 
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Cceurpreux  smiled  gently  and  gave  a 
true  French  shrug. 

"  The  Emperor  reigns,  but  does  not 
rule.  There  are  formalities  to  be  accom- 
plished, papers  to  be  signed,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  are  moments  when  a  signature 
costs  a  War-Office  clerk  as  much  as  if  it 
were  wrung  from  him  with  a  thumb- 
screw. I  am  not  a  favourite  with  those 
gentlemen  ;  and  if  they  could  find  some 
impediment  to  my  getting  on  in  the  world, 
they  would  sleep  a  happy  night  all  round." 

Violette  put  her  lace  handkerchief  to 
her  rnouth  and  bit  it  distractedly  in  a  tor- 
ment of  hesitation. 

"  Do  not  be  offended  at  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  you,"  she  faltered.  "  Is  it  true 
that  you  are  a  republican  ?  " 

The  officer  recoiled  and  turned  red  as 
if  he  had  been  accused  of  a  dishonour- 
able action. 

"Since  I  enlisted  to  drive  away  a  sor- 
row which  I  then  thought  curable,"  he 
said,  in  a  grave  tone  of  pain,  "  I  have  had 
one  benefactor,  whose  name  has  been 
connected  with  every  rise  that  has  made 
me  what  I  am.  When  my  first  epaulette 
was  given  me,  it  was  in  the  Emperor's 
name  ;  when  I  received  the  cross  of  hon- 
our for  services  far  too  slight  to  deserve 
such  a  dignity,  I  was  told  that  the  Em- 
peror had  with  his  own  hand  written  my 
nomination  on  the  margin  of  the  despatch 
in  which  my  unworthy  claims  were  sub- 
mitted to  him.  The  other  night,  when 
my  awkwardness  was  nearly  covering  me 
with  well-merited  ridicule,  you  saw  how 
he  saved  me,  and  you  heard  what  he  said. 
It  would  be  trivial  to  declare  I  would  die 
for  the  Emperor  —  that  is  no  more  than 
my  duty  ;  but  if  by  going  barefooted  and 
hungry  I  could  save  him  a  pang,  if  by 
sacrificing  all  I  have  now  and  all  my  pros- 
pects to  come,  I  could  relieve  him  from 
an  annoyance,  however  slight,  I  would  do 
it  and  deem  myself  happy  at  being  able 
to  acknowledge  a  debt  which  is  more  than 
I  can  ever  pay." 

Violette  was  crying. 

"  Then  you  have  enemies,"  she  sobbed 
—  "  false  and  heartless  enemies,  who  are 
maligning  you."  She  gave  way  during  a 
few  minutes  to  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  which 
shook  her  whole  frame,  and  which  she 
was  utterly  unable  to  repress.  Cceur- 
preux sat  by,  pale  and  silent,  whilst  beads 
of  perspiration  pearled  on  his  forehead, 
and  his  eyes  fastened,  with  an  expression 
of  anxiety  impossible  to  render,  on  the 
woman  who  was  all  in  all  to  him,  and 
whose  uncontrollable  anguish  was  occa- 
sioned solely  by  fears  for  his  sake.     He 


rose  noiselessly,  sank  on  one  knee,  and 
drew  one  of  her  hands  within  his. 

"  Violette,  thank  you  for  these  tears," 
he  murmured,  with  deep  feeling.  "  Do 
you  not  think  I  bless  my  enemies  with 
all  my  might  for  this  unexpected  happi- 
ness they  have  given  me  ?  " 

Violette  disengaged  her  hand  from  his, 
and  struggled  pitifully  with  herself  for  a 
moment. 

"  You  must  go,  Jean,"  she  wailed  in 
alarm,  and  shutting  out  the  sight  of  him 
with  her  hands.  "  I  thought  you  would 
forget  me  —  and  oh  !  if  I  could  have  fore- 
seen this  day !  but  it  is  too  late  —  mis- 
fortune hangs  over  us,  and  you  must  go 
away.  Do  not  face  the  malice  of  these 
men  ;  they  would  find  means  to  break 
your  heart,  for  I  know  of  what  things 
they  are  capable  ;  and  besides,  if  you  re- 
mained near  the  court,  we  might  see  each 
other,  and  this  cannot  —  this  must  not 
be.  No,  you  must  go  away  far  —  not 
abroad,  where  you  would  be  in  battles 
and  danger  again  ;  but  there  must  be 
regiments  in  France,  to  which  you  might 
be  sent  without  exciting  any  one's  jeal- 
ousy. But  you  must  leave  me,  for  you 
see  I  ain  weak,  and  ..."  Sobs  choked 
her  utterance  again,  and  she  averted  her 
head  from  him,  burying  it  on  a  pillow  and 
convulsed  in  her  agony. 

"  I  ask  you  so  little,  Violette,  and  to 
see  you  occasionally  would  be  such  a 
gladness,"  muttered  Coeurpreux,  in  a 
broken  voice,  standing  over  her. 

"  No,  no  !  "  and  here  she  rose  with  an 
effort,  clasped  her  hands,  and  with  stream- 
ing eyes  implored  him  :  "  Save  me  from 
myself,  Jean,  I  entreat  you  —  on  your  hon- 
our." 

"Good-by,  then,"  he  faltered  with  a 
great  throb  at  his  heart,  and  he  drew  her 
to  him  rapidly,  kissed  her  and  fled. 

But  he  did'not  go  to  the  War  Office  to 
renounce  his  commission  to  the  2nd 
Guides,  for  that  afternoon  it  was  too  late, 
and  by  the  time  he  went  next  day  some 
kind  friends  had  saved  him  all  trouble  on 
that  head.  The  court  were  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  in  the  evening  one  of  those  beings 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  come  quite  near 
to  the  ear  of  royalty  —  and  what  a  noble 
use  they  make  of  that  privilege! — re- 
marked that  his  Majesty  was  never  tired 
of  combating  his  detractors  with  good 
gifts.  Napoleon  inquired  what  detract- 
ors ;  and  the  Empress,  who  was  exam- 
ining with  Princess  Metternich  an  album 
of  which  the  Prince  Imperial  turned  the 
leaves,  raised  her  soft  eyes  anxiously, 
wondering,  maybe,  when  the  tongues  of 
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detractors  would  tire.  The  Being  then 
expl  lined  that  M.  de  Cosurpreux,  who 
would  soon  have  the  honour  of  command- 
ing three  troops  of  their  Majesties'  bod\-- 
guards,  was  a  curious  sort  of  man,  most 
brave,  and  all  that,  but  wrong-headed,  a 
grognard  of  the  politico-military  species 
—  rather  perilous,  and  with  acid  enough 
in  him  to  turn  the  whole  2nd  Regiment 
of  Guides  sour.  For  instance,  whilst 
quartered  at  Constantine  two  years  ago, 
he  used  to  take  in  the  Lanterne,  and  read 
it  aloud  after  dinner  to  his  brother 
officers,  dilating  much  as  he  went  on  the 
humour  of  M.  Rochefort ;  whereat  Napo- 
leon frowned,  for  M.  Rochefort  was  just 
then  cooling  his  humour  in  prison,  and 
was  no  very  welcome  topic  at  court  even- 
ings. The  Being  proceeded  to  state  that 
the  projected  appointment  of  M.  ^<?Coeur- 
preux  had  excited  great  admiration  on  all 
sides,  as  illustrating  once  again  the  inex- 
haustible benevolence  of  his  Majesty,  but 
that,  singularly  enough,  the  Commandant 
himself  was  the  only  man  who  seemed 
nowise  enchanted  by  it.  He  had  a  mean 
opinion  of  Guard  regiments,  laughed  at 
them,  and  thought  the  Spahis  much 
better.  He  had  said,  sneering,  that  with 
a  troop  of  mounted  negroes  he  would  put 
the  entire  Cavalry  of  the  Guard  to  flight, 
and  dispose  of  the  Infantry  afterwards. 
There  was  no  question,  however,  that  he 
was  brave  to  rashness,  that  is,  to  a  fault. 

Now  a  sovereign  may  well  like  to  re- 
ward valour,  and  yet  be  excused  for  not 
desiring  to  have  about  him  a  man  who 
would  turn  his  pet  regiment  sour:  so  the 
Emperor  said  calmly  — 

"  I  thought  to  do  Commandant  Cceur- 
preux  a  kindness  by  putting  him  in  the 
Guides  ;  but  if  he  prefer  some  other 
corps,  let  him  have  his  way."  And  at 
this  the  Empress,  who  had  lost  interest 
in  the  album,  heaved  a  little  sigh  of  re- 
lief, as  though  to  say,  "  Only  fancy,  if 
this  wrong-headed  Commandant  had 
come  and  arrested  us  all  at  early  morn- 
ing, like  the  officer  on  guard  did  poor 
Prince  Couza  at  Bucharest  !  "  or  as  a 
lady  of  humble  sphere  might  have  ex- 
pressed it,  "  What  an  escape  we  have 
had  of  all  being  murdered  in  Our  beds  !  " 

However,  the  Emperor,  who  perhaps 
recalled  Coeurpreux's  manly  face,  and  the 
warm  things  that  had  been  written  of  him 
by  Marshal  M'Mahon.  expressed  the 
wish  that  the  Commandant  should  be 
well  provided  for,  and  took  the  same  oc- 
casion to  ask  who  would  get  this  post  in 
the  Guides  which  M.  Cceurpreux  dis- 
dained }    The   Being  deferentially   sub- 


'  mitt^d  that  Captain  de  Cri-Hurlant  was  a 
chivalrous  warrior,  and  deeply  devoted  to 
their  Imperial  Majesties,  and  he  indicated 
by  a  glance  the  warrior  in  question,  who 
was  courageously  revolving  a  stereoscope 
for  the  two  Mesdemoiselles  d'Albe.  the 
Empress's  graceful  nieces.  The  Em- 
peror said  nothing,  but  before  another 
.day  had  passed  there  was  balm  for  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  Jobuses  and  the  Cris  : 
Captain  de  Cri-Hurlant  had  the  squad- 
ron, Lieutenant  Jobus  got  the  captaincy, 
Sub-Lieutenant  Jobus-Cri  walked  into  the 
lieutenantship,  and  a  jobus-Hurlant;  just 
out  of  St.  Cyr,  gained  possession  of  the 
cornetcy  —  whereupon  the  world  set  to 
going  round  again,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
temporaril}^  and  most  infelicitously,  put 
out  of  course. 

As  for  Cceurpreux,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  War  Office  in  uniform  on  the 
day  following  his  visit  to  Violette,  and 
after  waiting  no  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  in  an  ante-room,  was  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  a  Jobus  clerk,  permanent, 
of  course,  and  irresponsible.  There  he 
learned  all  that  was  good  for  him  to 
know,  namely,  that  he  was  not  to  have  the 
commission  he  had  been  promised  ;  but 
the  Jobus  clerk  added  blandly,  that  he 
would  get  something  else  some  day  or 
other,  when  his  Excellency  the  Minister 
should  have  time  to  think  about  him. 
This  high  and  mighty  clerk,  who  may 
have  stood  five  feet  three  allowing  his 
boots  to  count,  was  condescending 
enough  to  patronize  such  poor  folk  as 
this  Cceurpreux,  who  had  done  nothing 
but  help  win  half-a-hundred  battles  or  so, 
and  he  loftily  waved  his'  paw  to  him  in 
token  that  he  might  depart. 

But  Cceurpreux,  who  had  come  to  fore- 
go the  Imperial  favour  motu  propria,  felt 
not  a  little  hurt  that  it  should  be  with- 
drawn from  him  in  this  unceremonious 
style,  and  so  exclaimed  dryly  enough  : 

"  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
Emperor  gave  you  orders  to  break  his 
word  for  him  in  that  fashion.  However, 
I  don't  lay  on  the  Emperor's  shoulders 
the  dirty  tricks  that  are  done  in  his  name, 
for  if  I  did,  there  might  come  from  this 
office  alone  mud  enough  to  choke  the 
Seine  up." 

"  Sir  !  "  gasped  the  little  Jobus-clerk, 
rising  to  his  full  height  and  frowning  at 
his  insulter  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  flea 
on  a  perch  browbeating  a  lion  with 
muzzle  on  —  "Sir!"  but  he  could  find 
nothing  else  to  say,  for  Cceurpreux  eyed 
him  coolly,  and  as  duelling  is  not  extinct 
in  France,  the  small  Jobus  doubtless  re- 
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fleeted  that  if  he  were  tweaked  by  the 
nose,  he  might  get  ran  through  next  day- 
break into  the  bargain.  Yet  it  was  very 
monstrous  to  this  clerk  that  a  miserable 
officer  should  dare  to  bandy  words  with 
him  thus  shamelessly. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  continued  Coeur- 
preux,  drawing  a  large  envelope  from  the 
breast  of  his  jacket,  "  that  I  intended  de- 
clining the  honour  which  his  Majesty 
wished  to  bestow,  and  here  is  a  letter 
which  I  had  written  to  beg  the  Emperor 
to  employ  me  on  active  service  again.  I 
have  got' my  promotion,  for  his  Alajesty 
called  me  Commandant,  and  not  all  the 
clerks  in  Paris  can  take  that  from  me,  or 
shall.  But  I  only  ask  to  go  back  to  my 
regiment,  even  if  I  take  simple  brevet 
rank  of  commandant,  and  I  daresay  you 
gentlemen  will  not  object  to  that  much. 
Please  see  that  my  letter  reaches  the 
Emperor,  or  else  there'll  be  a  row.  Good- 
morning." 

The  "jobus-clerk  grumbled  something 
and  thanked  heaven  he  was  well  rid  of 
such  a  brute.  CosurJDreux  went  and 
lunched  at  the  general  rendezvous  of  offi- 
cers, the  Cafd  du  Helder  on  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens,  and  as,  by  sitting  at 
one  of  the  tables  outside,  he  could  descry 
the  Grand  Hotel  some  hundred  yards  to 
the  left,  he  did  so  when  his  frugal  lunch 
was  over,  and  remained  smoking  all  the 
afternoon,  watching  if  haply  Violette 
might  pass  by  in  her  barouche  and  afford 
him  one  passing  glimpse  of  her.  But  she 
did  not  pass,  either  that  day  or  the  next, 
or  on  any  of  the  twenty  days  more  during 
which  the  War-Office  clerks  kept  Coeur- 
preux  rapping  his  heels  on  the  asphalte 
of  Paris.  Coeurpreux  chafed  and  growled 
and  vented  his  fury  in  much  imprudent 
talk  among  brother  ofiicers  at  the  Helder, 
vowing  that  the  administration  of  the 
army  had  grown  rotten  up  to  the  hilt,  as 
France  would  find  if  she  ever  ran  tilt 
against  a  less  Jobus-ridden  Power.  As 
armies  are  never  quite  devoid  of  high- 
souled  officers  anxious  to  curry  favour 
with  the  Jobus-clerks,  these  sayings  were 
faithfully  reported  to  the  War  Oliice,  and 
did  Coeurpreux  all  the  good  one  may  im- 
agine. It  became  an  urgent  question  of 
consigning  him  to  Cochin-China  without 
delay,  of  treating  him  to  the  governor- 
ship of  that  delightful  settlement  of 
convicts  and  vomito  negro,  Cayenne, 
"where,"  remarked  the  clerks  humor- 
ously, '"he  would  find  himself  in  congen- 
ial company."  But  Violette,  who  watched 
over  Coeurpreux  in  secret,  frustrated 
these  designs,  and  accosted  Marshal  Le- 


bosuf,  at  a  party  one  night,  with  a  tale  so 
I  worded   as    to  touch    him.     Marshal  Le- 
;  boeaf,  who  has  borne  and  will  bear  to  all 
time  the  burden  of  the  sins  which  his  un- 
derlings committed  —  and  of  which  they 
I  of  course  promptly  washed  their  hands  — 
was  no  fool,  but  a  gallant  soldier,  as  can 
!  witness  his  management  of  the  artillery 
!  at    Solferino.     His  fault   was    excessive 
I  good   nature,   which   made   him   lo:h   to 
i  tackle  the  Jobuses  and  Cris,  as  peremp- 
!  torily  as    his   predecessor    Marshal    Niel 
!  had  done  ;  he  had  let  them  get  the  upper 
I  hand   of   him,   and    walked    in    dread   of 
I  them.     Wherefore,   hearing   tire  wife   of 
M.  de    Cri   denounce   the   doings  of  the 
potent    league    of    which   her    husband 
was    so    honoured  a  member,   he    mar- 
velled slightly,  but  ended  by  smiling,  as 
a  Frenchman  will  do  when   a  pretty  wo- 
man pleads  the  cause  of  a  soldier  at  once 
brave   and  handsome.     He   promised  to 
see  into  the  matter,  and  next  day  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Jobuses,  who  had  not  been 
so   much    as    consulted,    Coeurpreux   re- 
ceived his  commission  to  a  full  comman- 
dantship   in   that   doughty  regiment   the 
25th  Cuirassiers,  with  orders  to  join  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  gone  to  Algeria 
to  fetch  his  traps  and   carry  despatches 
to    Marshal    M'Mahon.     The    Duke    of 
Magenta  laughed  in  his  quiet  way  when 
he  heard   from  Coeurpreux,  at   a   private 
dinner,  what    things    this   worthy   fellow 
had  endured  at  the  hands  of   the   clerks. 
He  for  his  own   part   knew  the   Jobuses 
well.     Had  they  not  poisoned  the  Empe- 
ror's mind  against  him  by  reminding  his 
Majesty  on  every  occasion  that  Marshal 
M'Mahon  had  voted  against  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  of  Public  Safety  in  the  Senate, 
was  a  suspicious  subject,  and   enjoyed  a 
dangerous    ascendancy  over  the   army  ? 
This  had  prevented  the  victor  of  Magen- 
ta from  ever  becoming    War   Minister, 
and   his  viceroyalty  in   Algeria  was  vir- 
tually an  ex'le.     "  My  poor   Coeurpreux," 
said  he  smiling,  "you  do  not  understand 
the  secret  of  getting  on  in  life.     Here  is 
Marshal  Lebosuf,  who  writes  to   me  pri- 
vately that  you  have  been  wagging  that 
[  honest  tongue  of  yours  too  freely,  and  he 
tells  me  to  give  you  a  friendly  hint  that  it 
won't  do."     "  But,  Marshal,  I  hive  never 
breathed  a  word   against  the    Emperor," 
I  protested    Coeurpreux.     "  No,"  said    the 
j  Duke,  "though   perhaps    it   would  have 
I  been  safer  if ''you  had,  for  the    Emperor 
1  forgives;  but  the  clerks   are  more    pow- 
erful than  the    Emperor,  and  they  don't 
forgive.     You  had  best  make  your  peace 
with   them,  believe    me,  Cc2urpreux,  for 
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they  are  stronger  than  all  of  us  put  to- 
gether ; "  and  the  Marshal,  who  liked 
soldiers  of  Coeurpreux's  mould,  gave  him 
•  a  cigar  and  went  out  on  the  balcony  of 
the  Government  House  to  smoke  with 
him  and  talk  about  Paris. 

Exactly  a  month  after  this  dialogue, 
Commandant  Coeurpreux,  who  was  in- 
stalled in  his  new  garrison,  received 
orders  along  with  the  rest  of  the  25th 
Cuirassiers  to  go  and  join  Marshal 
M'Mahon's  army  on  the  Rhine,  for  war 
had  been  declared  by  France  against 
•      Germany. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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CONCLUSION. 


ELIZABETH. 


Elizaveta  Michailovna  Speransky 
was  now  a  wife  ;  in  1824  she  also  be- 
came a  mother,  and  we  put  the  fact  down 
here  at  once,  because  it  is  one  which  col- 
oured her  whole  future  personal  life,  and 
one  which,  long  after  her  father  had  gone 
to  his  rest,  must  have  explained  to  her 
the  full  sanctity  of  the  tie  which  had  ex- 
isted between  him  and  herself.  We  have 
seen  that  their  intercourse,  tender  and 
united  as  it  was,  had  not  been  positively 
without  a  cloud.  But  Elizabeth  had  mar- 
ried to  please  him,  and  after  the  birth  of 
her  son,  Count  Michael  Speransky  paid 
her  his  first  visit  in  her  home  in  the  prov- 
inces. Much  was  said,  but  much  more 
must  have  then  been  left  unsaid  between 
them,  while  both  hearts  ached,  and  while 
Speransky  saw  with  pain  that  the  pre- 
sentiment was  justified  which  had  once 
made  him  say  that  "  no  one  who  had 
loved  him  had  ever  remained  happy." 
It  is  curious  that  the  reason  should  have 
escaped  his  perspicacity  when  he  first 
urged  on  this  marriage.  M.  Bagrdeff's 
solemn  pretentions,  his  vacuity  of  mind, 
and  his  general  nullity  as  a  companion, 
had  an  effect  on  Elizabeth's  happiness 
which  endless  games  of  cards  could  not 
be  supposed  to  counteract !  and  it  was 
now  Speransky's  business  to  try  to 
ameliorate  her  lot.  M.  Bagrdeff  was, 
through  his  interest,  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  senator,  then  called  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  made  Governor  of  the  Bank. 
It  was  a  bad  appointment  for  the  Bank, 
which,  owing  to  his  stupidity,  was  pres- 
ently robbed  of  many  millions  of  roubles 
by  some  light-fingered  subordinates  ;  but 
it  was  good  for  Elizabeth,  as  her  home 
was  now  fixed  in  the  capital. 


She  was  again  her  father's  companion; 
their  house  was  open  to  men  of  letters, 
and  a  brilliant  society  soon  grouped  it- 
self around  them.  The  historian  Ka- 
ramsine  was  there,  a  man  fitted  by  his 
cultivation,  his  humanity,  and  his  quasi- 
liberal  ideas,  to  be  the  historiographer  of 
Alexander  the  Blessed  ;  Pouchkine  came 
there  also  with  his  beautiful  wife,  and 
Adam  Michievicz  the  Pole,  whose  muse 
was  made  vocal  by  the  long  sorrows  of 
his  country.  There  was  also  Bruloff  the 
painter;  Gogol  the  satirist,  whose  com- 
edies rendered  him  the  Kotzebue  of  Rus- 
sian official  life  ;  and  Zoukovsky  the 
poet.  The  general  circle  was  lettered, 
elegant,  and  decorated.  The  peace  of 
Vienna  had  restored  its  principal  mem- 
bers to  aifluence  —  laurels  had  been 
reaped ;  and  if  some  years  ago  Count 
Rostopchine  had  been  constrained  to  set 
fire  to  their  '■''Mother  Moscow,^^  she,  like 
the  rest  of  the  country,  had  proved  her- 
self able  to  rise,  phcenix-like,  from  her 
ashes. 

But  the  Great  War  had  had  another  ef- 
fect upon  society,  and  its  smooth-flowing 
waters  covered  some  very  ugly  political 
secrets.  The  young  men  who  had  been 
to  France  had  imbibed  with  enthusiasm 
the  new  ideas.  The  leaven  of  romanti- 
cism and  of  liberalism  was  at  work  in 
them  ;  and  when  their  term  of  residence 
in  France  was  past,  many  officers  of  the 
noble  guard  returned  to  Russia,  only  too 
full  of  the  new  ideas,  determined  to  in- 
troduce a  constitution,  and  to  give  to 
Russia  the  benefits  (albeit  questionable 
enough  in  some  respects)  of  their  own 
French  experience.  Secret  societies  had 
sprung  up.  Freemasons'  lodges,  unions  of 
the  "  Public  Weal,"  of  "  National  Prosper- 
ity," of  the  "  United  Sclavonians,"  with 
others  rejoicing  in  such  ominous  names 
as  the  "  Polish  Patriots,"  and  the  "  Reap- 
ers." In  November  1825,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  died  at  Taganrog,  and  an  oath 
of  allegiance  was  then  taken  all  over  the 
kingdom  to  his  eldest  brother  Constan- 
tine  Pavlovitch.  It  was  not  the  less  well 
known  in  St.  Petersburg  that  the  sceptre 
of  empire  was  not  destined  for  this,  the 
eldest  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  but  for  Nich- 
olas, the  greatest  and  ablest  prince  of  the 
Roman ofi  dynasty.  Constantine  had  ab- 
dicated, and  though  the  use  made  of  his 
name  by  these  conspirators  may  have 
made  him  later  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
his  brother,  Nicholas,  in  November  1825, 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  good  faith  in 
which  the  formal  abdication  had  been 
made.     The  eccentric  Grand  Duke  had 
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been  wont  to  say  that  the  crown  would 
never  suit  him  ;  that,  as  the  nation  had 
only  allowed  his  father  to  live  for  three 
years,  they  would  certainly  not  endure 
his  rule  for  three  months  ;  and  that,  as 
he  preferred  to  preserve  his  life,  he  meant 
to  abide  by  his  resolution  of  never  reign- 
ing in  Russia.  That  he  was  now  put  for- 
word  by  the  Dekabrists  was  owing  to  his 
peculiar  incapacity  only :  it  was  such 
that  they  hoped  to  have  him  first  as  the 
tool  and  afterwards  as  the  victim  of  their 
projects  :  and  moreover,  his  seniority  was 
a  powerful  engine  in  their  hands  for  pre- 
venting the  accession  of  the  too  capable 
Nicholas.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th 
December,  Madame  Speransky-Bagrdeff 
drove  out  in  her  sledge,  but  on  reaching 
the  Admiralty  Square,  she  found  a  great 
crowd  assembled  there  ;  her  horses' 
heads  were  turned  by  two  friends  ;  and 
by  the  time  that  she  reached  her  house 
a  rattle  of  musketry  was  audible,  and 
the  rebellion  had  become  an  unde- 
niable fact.  The  army  had  revolted. 
The  ringleaders  were  leavened  through 
with  the  liberal  ideas  of  which  we  have 
spoken  ;  but  they  had  appealed  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  name  of  legitimacy;  and 
persuaded  as  these  were  that  Constantine 
was  being  robbed  of  his  birthright,  regi- 
ment after  regiment  had  refused  to  take 
the  oaths  to  Nicholas.  While  Elizabeth 
hurried  home,  her  father  had  to  gallop  to 
the  scene  of  action,  where,  confronting 
his  revolted  legions,  stood  their  new,  ter- 
rible, and  Jove-like  Tzar. 

By  three  o'clock  that  short  December 
day  was  drawing  to  its  close  —  the  dark- 
ness was  approaching  ;  still  in  the  great 
Square,  and  on  the  Isaac  Bridge,  the  in- 
surgents made  good  their  stand.  Not 
that  they  were  undismayed.  Prince  Serge 
Troubetzkoi,  who  was  to  have  headed 
them,  was  absent ;  and  Obolensky,  who 
replaced  him,  was  neither  a  warrior  nor  a| 


revolt  was  quelled  ;  —  then  came  the  trial, 
the  sentence,  and  the  execution  of  the 
conspirators. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  was  the  name  of 
Prince  Serge  Troubetzkoi,  of  the  Preo- 
brashensky  regiment  of  Body-Guards  ; 
but  it  included  other  officers  of  the 
Guards,  privy  councillors,  secretaries, 
and  members  of  nearly  all  the  noblest 
families  of  Russia  and  Lithuania.  Now 
comes  the  question,  What  knowledge,  if 
any,  had  Speransky  of  all  this  mischief  ? 
On  the  night  of  the  13th  December, 
through  what  one  of  his  biographers  calls 
a  '■''fatalite  deplorable,^''  several  of  the 
conspirators  were  dining  in  his  daughter's 
house.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable 
that  in  the  original  plan  drawn  up  by  the 
conspirators  in  Prince  Obolensky's  house, 
and  on  no.  more  remote  a  day  than  the 
1 2th  December,  Speransky  was  named 
by  them  as  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  which  they  intended  to  estab- 
lish. Admiral  Mordvinof  was  to  have 
been  associated  with  him. 

This  fact  rests  on  the  evidence  of  a 
military  man  present  at  the  arrange- 
ment.* 

Now  we  may  imagine,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so,  that  Speransky  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  flattering  but  highly  danger- 
ous preference  for  himself,  and  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  honour  in  store  for 
him  :  still  it  inflicts  a  shock  on  the  mind 
when  one  finds  him  taking  up  a  high 
moral  and  political  attitude,  and  sitting 
on  the  tribunal  before  which  these  Dek- 
abrist  conspirators,  young  and  old,  were 
arraigned.  Nicholas  Tourgenieff,  Confi- 
dential Secretary  to  the  Imperial  Coun- 
cil, and  one  of  the  first  batch  of  thirty- 
one  victims  sentenced  to  be  beheaded, 
thus  comments  on  the  fact :  "  One  of  the 
members  of  the  supreme  tribunal  was 
Speransky,  said  to  be  the  cleverest  of 
them  all.  This  is  the  same  man  of  whom 
strategist.  Two  Metropolitans  in  full  I  I  have  spoken  in  another  place.  Hebe- 
canonicals  had  already  implored  them  to    came,  so  to   speak,  the  factotum   of   the 


lay  down  their  arms  ;  shots  had  been 
fired,  and  Miloradovich  and  Stiirler  had 
fallen  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
At  this  moment  Count  Toll  *  galloped  up 
to  the  Emperor,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sire, 
command  that  the  place  be  swept  by  can- 
non, or  resign  your  throne."  The  guns 
were  fired  ;  and  when  the  day  was  done, 
Nicholas  returned  to  his  palace,  and  to  a 
trembling  wife,  and  to  a  boy  of  seven 
years  old,  whom  he  could  now  first  greet 
as  the  Tzardvitch  of  all  the  Russias.    The 

*  Afterwards  head  of  the  police. 
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trial ;  and  he  it  was  who  presented  the 
final  report  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  his 
Majesty  was  begged  not  to  pardon  the 
condemned.  .  .  .  Speransky,  to  whom 
no  one  can  deny  many  other  qualities, 
did  not  possess  that  of  courage  :  in  de- 
fending me  he  feared  to  seem  to  defend 
some  Liberal  principles  ;  and  what  fright- 
ened him  most  was  the  fact  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  persons,  he  was  already 
suspected  of  entertaining  them." 


*  Russian  Conspirators  in  Siberia.     By  Baron  R- 
Translated  by  Evelyn  St.  John  Mildmay. 
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After  reading  the  above,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  say  to  one's  self,  that  if  Made- 
moiselle Speransky  had  once  been 
ready  to  act  the  pretty  part  of  "  Eliza- 
beth, the  exile  of  Siberia."  her  father 
showed  on  this  occasion  his  fitness  for 
the  less  elevated  role  of  the  celebrated 
"  Vicar  of  Bray."  The  explanation  of 
the  situation  seems  to  be  this  :  Speran- 
sky, the  priest's  son,  had  started  in  life 
as  a  theoretical  but  ambitious  Liberal. 
Between  such  theories,  fostered  by  the 
philanthropy  of  a  Tzar,  and  the  secret 
practices  of  a  conspiracy,  whose  ends 
were  clearly  revolutionary,  he  became 
aware  of  a  great  and  judicious  difference  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  liberal  Tzar,  who  was 
wont  to  say  of  himself  that  he  "  was  a 
happy  accident  "  in  Russian  history,  was 
dead.  The  Dekabrists,  on  their  side,  had 
heard  of  the  fame  of  Speransky's  early 
theories,  of  his  disgrace,  and  of  his  ban- 
i-shmenj^.  Nay,  more  —  they  may  have 
picked  up  in  his  daughter's  salon  some 
of  his  latest  sentiments,  such  as  ".my  real 
friends  are  the  poor  and  lowly,  prisoners 
and  exiles  ;  "  and  they  may  have  been 
led  to  reckon  on  his  help  in  opposing  the 
reactionary  rule  of  Nicholas. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  con- 
spirators had  cherished  no  abstract  feel- 
ing of  devotion  to  Constantine,  but  were 
simply  determined  to  oppose  the  acces- 
sion of  the  younger  man,  who  would  have 
but  one  remedy  for  Liberal  sentiments, 
and  who  would  set  himself  once  and  for 
all  above  all  laws  ancient  or  recent.  But 
Speransky,  whatever  sympathy  he  might 
have  had  with  exiles,  had  had  too  much 
personal  experience  of  Siberia  ever  to 
put  himself  again  dans  cette  galere.  Ac- 
cordingly he  sat  on  the  supreme  tribunal, 
saw  five  young  lives  pay  the  penalty  of 
rebellion,  and  a  long  train  of  political 
criminals,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  in  all, 
wend  their  way  to  the  snowy  prison  which 
he  knew  only  too  well.  Among  them  was 
his  own  secretary,  a  lad  whom  the  Gov- 
ernor had  brought  from  Siberia  with  him, 
and  whom  he  had  since  treated  almost 
as  a  son,  Madame  Speransky-Bagreeff 
petitioning  in  vain  for  his  pardon. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  new  Tzar,  M.  Spe- 
ransky at  any  rate  happily  contrived  to 
appear  perfectly  innocent ;  and  being  a 
very  valuable  public  servant,  he  con- 
tinued in  harness  till  his  death — one 
asks  one's  self,  at  what  sacrifice  to  self- 
respect  or  to  principle  ?  since  the  policy 
of  Nicholas  was  eminently  antipathetic 
to  the  ideas  he  had  once  entertained. 
"No    dreams,  gentlemen,  no    dreams," 


the  new  Tzar  had  said  to  the  Polish 
nobles  whose  heads  Alexander  had  filled 
with  the  semblance  of  a  constitution,  and 
with  visions  of  indulgence  for  their  na- 
tional spirit.  If  the  same  words  were  not 
precisely  addressed  to  the  Russian  Lib- 
erals, the  same  idea  was  often  conveyed 
to  them  in  very  cogent  methods  ;  and 
such  dangerous  topics'  as  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs  had  to  be  dropped  sine 
die. 

The  old  Russian  party  was  now  flat- 
tered by  a  Tzar  who  desired  his  nobility 
to  speak  Russian,  who  patronized  the 
national  dress,  and  who  encouraged  a 
good  deal  of  Philo-Sclavonic  literature 
and  fashion,  provided  always  these  were 
kept  free  of  Neology  and  of  Liberalism. 

Nicholas  loved  Russia  :  he  believed  in 
himself  as  her  visible  head,  as  the  foun- 
tain of  honour,  and  as  the  dispenser,  not 
of  justice,  but  of  favour.  He  was  the 
very  embodiment  of  autocracy,  for  he  had 
its  majesty,  its  grace,  its  charms,  and  its 
caprices.  There  have  been  many  more 
tyrannical  sovereigns  in  Russia  than 
Nicholas  Pavlovitch,  but  there  never  has 
been  a  Tzar  so  perfectly  arbitrary.  Like 
his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  he 
had  a  passion  for  soldiering  in  all  its  de- 
tails, and  he  was  a  martinet  in  discipline  ; 
but  he  sometimes  showed  mercy,  and  he 
took  pleasure  in  doing  so,  because  such 
clemency  is  but  another  kind  of  power. 
He  acted  and  looked  his  part  as  no 
crowned  monarch  ever  has  done  before 
or  since  ;  and  he  did  it  consciously,  en- 
joying the  effect  which  he  produced  on 
the  mind  of  the  spectator.  "  Have  you 
no  fear  ? "  he  once  asked  a  very  young 
maid  of  honour,  whom  he  found,  on  the 
first  morning  after  her  introduction  to 
her  duties  at  the  palace,  perched  upon  a 
window-sill,  and  reading  a  novel  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  aloud  to  a  laughing  companion, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  jokes  in  "  Cran- 
ford "  as  much  as  herself.  The  great 
Tzar  expected  to  have  made  more  impres- 
sion even  on  two  young  girls  !  Some 
such  jealous  vanity  made  him  very  harsh 
even  with  women,  when  they  had  dis- 
pleased him.  For  example,  he  abhorred 
Madame  Swetchine,  on  account  of  her 
wandering  tastes  and  generally  Western 
habits  of  thought.  A  still  more  serious 
crime  was  her  apostasy  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  when  she  became  the  leader  of  a 
faction  which  sent  more  than  one  Rus- 
sian nobleman  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus.  Madame  Speransky- 
Bagreeff  found  him  also  eminently  un- 
friendly through  all  the   vicissitudes  of 
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her  career;  and  in  all  probability  the  fa- 
talite  de'plo fable  of  her  ill-selected  dinner- 
party of  the  13th  December  was  never 
forgiven  by  him. 

Once  that  period  of  intrigue,  disorder, 
and  anxiety  was  outlived,  the  literary  cir- 
cle which  surrounded  the  Alinister's 
daughter  was  ready  to  become  as  brilliant 
as  before ;  but  ]\Iadame  Speransky-Ba- 
grdeff's  biography  now  becomes  in  great 
part  that  of  a  landowner  and  of  a  mother. 
Of  a  landowner,  because  her  father  had 
bought  for  her  an-  estate  called  Bow- 
romka  ;  and  because  the  welfare  of 
Bowromka  and  its  peasants,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  prices,  the  sale  of  wood,  and  the 
erection  of  model  farms,  dispensaries, 
and  schools,  occupied  her  time  and  emp- 
tied her  purse.  M.  Bagreeff  was  as  un- 
fortunate as  a  landlord  as  he  had  been  as 
a  governor  of  the  Bank  ;  and,in  all  these 
capacities  he  had  the  misfortune  to  sink 
more  and  more  in  his  wife's. esteem.  But 
she  had  become  the  mother  of  three 
children.  Of  these  the  youngest,  who 
was  a  boy,  only  lived  two  years  ;  but 
Michael,  her  first-born,  fulfilled  all  the 
promise  of  his  youth  ;  and  the  education 
of  her  only  daughter  already  caused  her 
many  hopes  and  fears,  while  it  occupied 
her  days.  For  them  she  wrote  her  first 
books,  tales  for  children  and  short  plays  ; 
while  the  farouche  temper  of  Mademoi- 
selle Bagreeff,  afterwards  Princess  Canta- 
cuzene,  is  probably  reflected  in  "  Irc^ne," 
a  novel  on  the  benefits  of  education, 
which  only  saw  the  light  in  1857,  and 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  Edgeworthian 
of  all  the  mother's  works. 

Of  M.  Bagreeff  all  this  time  she  saw 
but  little  :  very  possibly  this  arrangement 
may  have  been  one  which  had  met  with 
the  consent  of  both  parties  :  but  none 
the  less  it  probably  had  its  share  in  inten- 
sifying the  peculiarities  of  Mademoiselle 
Bagrdeff's  character.  Whether  caused  by 
quarrels  aboufmoney,  by  incompatibility 
of  tastes  and  tempers,  or  by  still  graver 
wrongs,  the  mother's  estrangement  from 
the  father  of  her  children  was  now  com- 
plete —  so  complete  that  when  M.  Ba- 
greeff for  the  last  time  announced  a  visit 
to  her,  that  visit  was  not  accepted  ;  and 
when  he  died  rather  suddenly,  their 
daughter  only  was  with  him  —  no  recon- 
ciliation between  her  parents  having  been 
procured  or  attempted. 

One  of  the  causes  which  in  the  begin- 
ning may  have  helped  to  disunite  the 
couple,  and  to  keep  them  separate,  had 
been  Madame  Elizabeth's  health.  Al- 
ways delicate,  child-bearing  and  house- 


hold worries  had  told  greatly  upon  her 
strength  ;  and  in  1833,  and  again  in  1834, 
she  had  gone  to  the  sea-baths  of  Skeve- 
ningen  to  recruit.  The  first  of  these  trips 
had  been  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Speransky's  daughter  crossed  the  boun- 
daries of  "  Holy  Russia,"  or  trod  the  soil 
of  one  of  those  Western  kingdoms  with 
whose  histories  and  institutions  her  father 
had  made  her  acquainted.  Did  she,  like 
Madame  Swetchine,  feel  that  she  then 
breathed  a  freer  air  .?  She  does  not  say 
so,  but  she  became  a  great  traveller. 

With  her  as  with  many  of  her  country- 
men, travel  grew  at  once  into  a  habit  and 
a  passion.  The  already  encumbered  es- 
tate of  Bowromka  was  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  intendanis,  of  whom  Madame 
Speransky-Bagrdefi  had  six  in  seven 
years  ;  and  like  most  of  the  landowners 
of  her  day,  she  soon  found  herself  deeply 
in  debt  to  the  Government,  which  is 
always  happy  to  assist  a  Russian  noble  to 
mortgage  his  lands  and  villages. 

What,  under  these  adverse  circum- 
stances, became  of  the  schools,  dispensa- 
ries, sugar-factories,  and  model  farms, 
the  biographer  of  Madame  Speransky- 
Bagrdeff,  M.  Victor  Duret,  does  not  say. 
What  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  is,  that 
her  daughter,  and  her  daughter's  Greek 
husband  took  her  financial  measures  iq 
quite  as  bad  part  as  she  had  ever  dona 
the  meddling  and  muddling  of  her  lat<« 
husband,  and  that  something  very  like  * 
quarrel  was  the  consequence.  None  the 
less,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  for  this 
very  reason,  she  travelled  to  Egypt,  to  the 
Holy  Land  —  whither  she  had  vowed  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  —  to  England,  to  Vi- 
enna, to  Paris,  to  Brussels,  and  to  Hun- 
gary. 

These  travels  form  the  ground-plan  of 
many  of  her  novels,  and  supply  much  of 
the  local  colouring  of  her  works.  Take, 
for  example,  "  Les  Pdlerins  Russes,  h 
Jerusalem,"  published  at  Brussels  in 
1854.  Here  Speransky's  daughter  puts 
out  a  great  deal  of  her  strength,  and  in  her 
sketch  of  the  deacon,  in  "  Une  nuit  au 
Golgotha,"  she  has  left  a  touching  por- 
trait of  the  priest's  son,  Michael  Grama- 
tine,  who,  in  the  seminary  of  Vladimir, 
had  once  formed  ambitious  hopes,  and 
who  had  lived  to  realize  many  of  them 
for,  and  with,  and  in  herself.  The  book 
is  written  in  French.  Prosper  Mdrimde 
writes  to  her  to  congratulate  her,  and  to 
praise  its  careful  and  vigorous  idioms.  It 
has  added,  he  says,  to  his  wish  to  know 
Russia  and  the  Russians  ;  but  he  ha# 
one  reproach  to  make  to  her,  one  fault  ta 
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find, —  it  is  all  too  sad  ;  and  "life  is  such 
a  sad  thing,  that  clever  people  ought  tb 
be  compelled  always  to  write  gay  things, 
so  as  to  divert  one  a  little  from  things  as 
they  are." 

But  Madame  Elizabeth  was  sad  ;  and 
she  had  good  cause  to  be  so.  Something 
not  quite  unlike  fame  was  now  coming  to 
her  from  her  writings  ;  but  then  fame  is, 
as  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  a  good 
judge,  averred,  "  a  royal  mourning,  in 
purple,  for  happiness."  Furthermore,  the 
authoress  was  poor,  and  she  had  a  thou- 
sand troubles  at  home  which,  had  she  been 
on  the  spot,  would  have  been  vexatious 
enough  to  arrange,  and  which  at  a  dis- 
tance were  hopeless.  She  was  on  bad 
rerms  with  her  daughter,  as  she  had  been 
with  her  husband  ;  she  had  frequent  at- 
tacks of  rheumatic  gout,  an  enemy  which 
is  apt  to  hang  upon  the  flanks  of  all 
brain-workers  ;  she  was  in  no  favour  at 
Court,  and  that  in  a  country  where  Court 
favour  is  the  all  in  all  :  she  might,  if  she 
liked,  change  her  skies,  but  she  could 
not  change  her  mind  ;  publishers  worried 
her,  and  editors  occasionally  mangled 
and  dismembered  her  pieces;  and  by 
her  fireside,  in  two  empty  chairs  — those 
of  her  father  and  of  her  son  —  there  sat 
the  shadow  feared  by  man. 

Count  Michael  Speransky's  death,  in 
1839,  ^^^^  been  at  least  a  natural  one  ;  but 
young  Michael  Bagrdeff  had  been  killed 
in  the  Caucasus  by  a  comrade  who  was 
maddened  with  drink,  and  who,  in  the 
dark,  drew  his  sword  upon  the  boy  who 
had  tried  to  prevent  a  drunken  riot  and 
a  scandalous  fight.  His  mother  never 
recovered  from  this  shock.  Her  intel- 
ligence survived  it,  and  her  energy  re- 
mained, along  with  the  necessities  for 
work,  for  money,  and  for  intercourse  with 
her  fellow-workers  ;  but  her  heart  was 
broken.  It  may  not  have  shown  much 
in  her  novels  ;  but  there  is  a  little  book 
which  has  only  been  published  since  her 
death,  and  which,  as  the  "  Livre  d'une 
Femme,"  lets  one  into  many  secrets  of 
the  woman's  life.  We  see  its  loneliness. 
Then,  after  some  sharp  struggles  to  for- 
give the  enemies  of  her  father,  and  the 
murderer  of  her  son,  comes  a  gentler 
sense  of  pity  and  of  humility — some 
dust  to  put  on  her  own  head  —  many 
tears  to  give  to  past  errors,  and  a  linger- 
ing passionate  return  to  that  great  and 
tender  love  which  had  subsisted  be- 
tween her  father  and  herself.  One  says 
a  return,  because  at  the  time  of  Count 
Michael  Speransky's  death  many  circum- 
stances  must   have   conspired  to   divert 


I  her  sense  of    pain   into  other   channels 
than  the  purely  filial  one.     He  had  died 
full  of  years,  with  his  "  Swod  "  or  code  a 
completed   monument  for    his   renown  ; 
full,  we  may  say,  too,  of  honour  —  that  is, 
of  such  honour  as  despotism  has   to   be- 
stow  on  a  man   who  has   been,  through 
two  reigns,  at  once  its  good  angel  and  its 
tool,   its    favourite,  its   adviser,  and   its 
victim.      Full,    certainly,    of    experience 
and  of  labour.     Both  health  and  strength 
for  some  months  gave  signs  of  distress  ; 
but  his  august  master   would   not   allow 
him  to  interpret   these  as  a   warning   to 
cease  from   all   literary   and   responsible 
work.     And  so  the   Minister  died  in  har- 
ness, after   an  apoplectic  stroke,  on  the 
23d  of    February    1839.     The    Tzar,  who 
grieved  for  him,  or  who  at  least   missed 
him,  would  not,   however,  befriend    his 
daughter.     Elizabeth   was   poor,  but  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  gave  her  no  pension  ; 
and    M.  Bagreeff,  who   had   accumulated 
some    capital,  and  who  had  built  expec- 
tations upon  the  position  of  his  father-in- 
law,  now  took  arbitrary  possession  of  any 
fortune  which  could  be  said  to  belong  to 
his  wife.     He    was    dissatisfied  with    its 
amount,  and    Elizabeth    was    displeased 
with  the  uses   to  which  he  appropriated 
it.     High  words   ensued,  and  the  separa- 
tion which  we  know  of  followed  as  a  con- 
sequence.    Thus  it  had  happened  that  in 
its  first  years  Elizabeth's  filial  sorrow  was 
greatly    turned    to    bitterness,  and     de- 
formed by  anger  both   against  her   hus- 
band and  asrainst  the  Government  of  the 
Tzar,  which   had  possessed  itself  of  all 
her  father's  papers  and  literary  remains. 
It  was  only  in  later  years  and  when  this 
soreness    had    ceased   to    be    felt,   that 
her   filial   feelings    were    able    to   reas- 
sert    themselves    in  all  their  simplicity. 
Certainly     Madame     Speransky-Bagreeff 
is  never  so  much    a   woman,  and   never 
more  truly  attractive,  than   in  those  pas- 
sages where  her  grief  as  a  daughter  and 
as  a   mother   finds    vent.     Many   of   the 
pages  of  the  "  Livre  d'une  Femme  "  are 
devoted  to  these  themes,  and  many  more 
to    meditations    on    the    Scriptures  —  a 
study  which  she  had  always  shared,  as  a 
girl,  with  M.  Speransky,  and  which   now 
occupied  many  of  the  saddened  years  of 
her  declining  life. 

M.  Speransky  had  interested  himself 
greatly  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Russ  ;  but  in  one  of  his  Siberian 
letters  he  begs  his  daughter  not  to  read 
the  Word  of  God  except  in  Sclavonic  — 
that  is,  in  the  time-honoured  language 
and  idioms  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
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the  '■''Orthodox''''  Church.  The  vulgar 
tongue,  he  says,  deprives  the  sacred 
writings  of  their  majestic  beauty,  and  lays 
them  open  to  the  jarring  of  vulgar  and 
trivial  associations. 

His  own  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  render 
into  German  ;  and  many  a  long  winter's 
day  had  the  father  and  daughter  spent 
over  the  MSS.,  which  the  latter  was  af- 
terwards to  preserve  with  pious  care. 
The  work  was  probably  intended  for  pub- 
lication—  at  least,  M.  Speransky  seems 
to  hint  at  this  when  he  says,  "  Your 
thoughts  about  inspiration  are  so  attrac- 
tive that  I  am  tempted  to  write  an  essay 
upon  them,  and  to  demonstrate  that  in- 
spiration is  not  an  illusion,  but  in  truth  a 
very  real  and  substantial  property  of  the 
Spirit.  We  can  speak  of  this  when  we 
meet,  and  when  I  am  able  to  write  the 
book  which  I  have  been  thinking  of  for 
3'ears."  The  book  never  saw  the  light ; 
but  200  folio  sheets  of  commentary  re- 
mained in  his  daughter's  care,  and  often 
afforded  texts  for  the  remarks  and  notes 
which  abound  in  the  "Livre  d'une  Fem- 
me."  But  the  daughter  is  less  "  orthodox  " 
than  the  father.  For  example,  we  find 
Speransky  dwelling  with  pleasure  on  the 
belief  in  the  Guardian  Angel  ;  and  though 
he  has  been  accused  of  holding  Protes- 
tant ideas,  he  often  speaks  of  Protes- 
tants with  great  reprobation,  as  per^ 
sons  who,  "under  the  pretence  of 
a  greater  spirituality,  have  refined  their 
faith  into  mere  abstract  propositions, 
banished  gentle  and  devout  feelings  from 
religion,  and  left  it  blunt,  coarse,  and 
spiritless."  Elizabeth  has  a  good  deal 
of  this  same  mysticism  ;  but  she  often 
differs  freely  from  the  teaching  of  her  own 
Church,  though  she  was  never  tempted 
to  do  like  Madame  Swetchine,  and  to  ab- 
jure it  for  that  of  any  other  communion. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
"  Livre  d'une  Femme  "  would  be  consid- 
ered as  an  altogether  orthodox  work  in 
any  Church.  It  is  full  of  curious  specu- 
lations, especially  on  the  subject  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  ;  yet  when  read 
in  the  light  of  the  events  of  Elizabeth's 
life  and  of  her  mistakes,  some  of  its  con- 
fessions are  very  pathetic. 

It  is  difficult  throusfh  the  medium  of  a 
translation  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  style  or  of  the  grace  which 
distinguishes  some  of  Madame  Spe- 
ransky-Bagreeff's  sayings.  She  is  a  less 
powerful  and  a  less  eloquent  writer  than 
Madame  Swetchine ;  and  her  writings, 
with  the  exception  of  one  novel,  of  which 
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we  propose  to  give  a  sketch,  are  less 
likely  to  live  than  are  the  letters  of  her 
friend, —  letters  all  alive  with  those  strong 
sympathies,  and  with  that  ardent  love  of 
God  and  of  her  neighbour,  which  made 
Madame  Swetchine  a  real  power  in  the 
society  of  her  day.  Elizabeth's  style  is 
more  studied,  and  throughout  her  whole 
career  her  paragraphs  sound  as  if  they 
had  been  composed  with  a  view  to  her 
father's  praise  or  blame.  Both  women 
were  very  sensitive  to  the  approach  of 
old  age.  Madame  Swetchine's  remarks 
on  it  have  the  sustained  dignity  of  a  mind 
determined  to  rise  above  that  last  weak- 
ness, and  to  see  always  more  of  heaven 
through  "chinks  that  time  has  made;" 
but  Elizabeth  lets  a  cry  escape  from  her 
now  and  then,  —  "See,"  she  exclaims, 
"  what  generally  fills  up  a  woman's  life 
once  youth  is  past ;  sicknesses  of  the 
body,  sorrows  of  the  soul,  regrets  for  the 
past,  and  fears  for  the  future  !  But  let 
women  resign  themselves  ;  let  them 
crown  themselves  with  thorns,  and  walk 
without  murmuring  in  the  austere  way  of 
the  Cross." 

Against  her  own  share  of  these  haunt- 
ing fears  and  regrets  Madame  Speransky- 
Bagrdeff  was  still  also  able  to  defend  her- 
self by  work,  and  by  the  friendships 
which  her  works  had  helped  to  gather 
round  her. 

Of  all  her  novels,  the  one  which  is  most 
likely  to  live  is  "  Une  famille  Tongouse." 
It  is  thoroughly  original,  and  written  with 
great  spirit ;  while  the  scenes,  the  char- 
acters, and  the  treatment  of  them  all 
carry  her  readers  into  a  new  country,  and 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  new  associations, 
—  and  yet  the  simple  plot  is  founded  on 
those  feelings  which,  as  Lamartine  says, 
"  keep  the  heart  of  humanity  ever  young." 
Its  Siberian  details  have  evidently  been 
elaborated  by  Madame  Speransky-Ba- 
grdeff  as  a  labour  of  love,  and  many  of 
them  are  very  curious. 

She  begins  by  telling  us  that  on  the 
very  confines  of  civilization,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lake  Baikal,  which  the 
Cossacks  and  Siberians  dignify  with  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Sea,  there  dwelt  in  a 
small  Stanitza,  or  commune,  two  families 
distinguished  by  their  labours  and  vir- 
tues. The  first  was  that  of  the  village 
priest,  the  pere  Jossiff,  with  his  gentle 
wife  ;  the  other  was  that  of  the  Cossack, 
Wassili-Ivanoff,  with  a  helpmate  who 
might  have  sat  for  one  of  the  Biblical 
portraits,  so  virtuous,  hard-working,  and 
devoted  was  she.  Wassili  (Basil)  was  a 
mighty  hunter,  a  faithful  subject  of  the 
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distant  Tzar,  an  orthodox  believer,  a  suc- 
cessful fisher  and  fowler,  and  a  good 
judge  of  furs.  His  days  and  nights  spent 
in  the  forest  or  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  had  brought  him  often  in  contact 
with, the  stray  Tongouses  who  ventured 
near  the  Christian  Staniizas,  and  ex- 
changes of  furs  and  of  good  offices  had 
passed  between  him  and  these  nomads. 
The  Tongouses,  like  the  Bouriate^,  oc- 
cupy a  good  deal  of  the  country  between 
China  and  the  Lake  Baikal.  They  are 
now  diminishing  in  numbers  and  cour- 
age ;  but  their  numbers,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  ascertained,  were,  in  1857,  some- 
where about  50,000  males.  They  wander 
from  frontier  to  frontier,  and  sometimes 
pay  tessak,  or  tribute  of  furs,  to  both  em- 
perors, of  Russia  and  of  China.  Some  of 
the  tribes  are  more  warlike  than  others  ; 
but  the  neighbours  of  the  Cossack  Was- 
sili  belonged  principally  to  the  less  note- 
worthy Kelleins,  or  solitary  Tongouses, 
whom  the  Siberians  both  hated  as  pa- 
gans, and  despised  because  they  were  so 
little  formidable.  Jossiff,  the  priest, 
often  preached  toleration  and  kindliness 
to  his  flock  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
told  them  that  example  was  the  best  way 
of  making  proselytes.  Except  Wassili- 
Ivanoff,  no  one  had  any  charity  for 
the  stealthy  wandering  Tongouses  who 
trapped  the  game  of  the  forest,  caught 
the  fish  of  the  Holy  Sea,  worshipped 
ShaitanSy  or  devils,  and  were  led  by  Sha- 
7nans,  necromantic  priests,  half  sooth- 
sayers, half  impostors,  and  whole  rogues. 
Unlike  the  Bouriates,  the  Tongouses 
have  not  been  elevated  to  Bouddhism, 
and  their  superstitions  are  as  debased  as 
they  are  cruel. 

Wassili  the  Cossack  died,  and  his 
widow  Salom^a  and  his  son  Alexei  were 
left  to  mourn  his  loss  by  an  accident  in 
hunting.  But  it  soon  seemed  that  they 
and  their  Christian  neighbours  in  the 
Stanitza  were  not  alone  in  their  grief. 
The  good  deeds  of  Wassili  still  followed 
him.  Some  grateful  Tongouse  brought 
offerings  by  night  to  his  grave  —  fossil 
ivory,  and  furs  and  fruits  ;  and  at  last, 
most  embarrassing  of  all,  a  basket  was 
found  on  the  tomb,  containing  an  infant 
—  a  little  girl.  The  fashion  of  adopting 
children  is  not  uncommon  in  Russia  — 
so  little  so,  that  their  service-book  con- 
tains a  liturgical  office  for  the  ceremony 
of  adoption  :  and  Salonika  was  rich  ;  but 
then  to  adopt  a  child  of  the  devil,  a  little 
heretic  !  was  that  to  be  thought  of  ?  The 
whole  commune  was  in  an  uproar;  and 
public  opinion,  which  was  represented  in 


it  by  the  Attaman  St^phan-Gr^gorieff, 
and  still  more  by  his  talkative  spouse, 
was  set  against  the  little  girl,  called  al- 
ternately "  pig,"  and  heretic,  and  change- 
ling !  However,  the  foundling,  baptized 
Marie,  continued  to  live  in  Salomea's 
house,  where,  though  she  certainly  ex- 
hibited no  signs  of  vice,  or  of  anything 
but  previous  starvation,  her  gestures  and 
looks  were  all  considered  unearthly  ; 
"and,"  quoth  Salomea,  her  unwilling 
mother,  "your  Reverence  must  admit, 
that  for  a  widow  who  fears  God,  such  a 
visitation  is  not  agreeable." 

The  worst  part  of  it  was  that  the  little 
Tongouse  was  a  girl.  Even  his  Rever- 
ence felt  that  to  be  a  trial.  Public 
opinion  in  the  mouth  of  the  Attaman 
again  observed,  that  had  it  been  a  boy 
they  might  have  made  a  good  Cossack 
out  of  a  bad  heathen,  and  had  a  good  sol- 
dier for  their  father  the  Tzar  ;  but  this 
was  only  a  poor  soul,  of  the  female  sex, 
and  the  most  they  could  do  for  it  was  to 
deliver  it  from  Satan  and  his  Shamafts. 
"Souls  are  of  no  gender,"  replied  the 
pere  Jossiff,  who  accordingly  made  the 
education  of  little  Marie  his  especial  care. 
Salomea  had  to  resign  herself  ;  and  Marie 
grew  up,  a  child  of  the  Church,  but  also 
a  child  of  the  forest,  where  it  was  thought 
she  had  rendezvous  with  more  than  with 
its  birds  and  berries.  That  was  hard  on 
Salomea;  but  what  was  more  serious  was, 
that  Alexei  in  process  of  time  loved  the 
meek  little  foundling,  and  that  she  loved 
him  in  return  with  the  passion  of  her 
lonely  life  and  fantastic  nature.  He  knew 
that  her  Tongouse  family  still  lived  near 
them  ;  he  had  already  had  to  defend  the 
girl  from  the  machinations  of  her  tribe  and 
of  its  Shama?t ;  but  he  asked  her  not  the 
less  to  be  his  wife.  They  married,  after 
some  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
girl,  lest  she  should  bring  more  trouble 
on  his  house, —  and  then  Marie's  sorrows 
began.  She  felt  all  the  stain  of  her 
strange  heathen  parentage,  and  got  to 
dread  the  same  blot  on  her  child  when 
she  should  become  a  mother.  Alexei 
stood  by  her  ;  but  she  saw  that  she  had 
not  brought  him  happiness,  and  sorrow 
ate  away  day  by  day  the  Tongouse's  sleep, 
her  strength,  and  her  beauty  ;  —  for  in 
spite  of  her  Mongolian  descent,  j\Iarie 
was  very  pretty,  and  was  as  gentle  as  she 
was  pretty.  Then  Alexei  also  began  to 
pine.  The  Shamafi  had  laid  spells  on 
him,  his  mother  said  —  on  her  "red  sun, 
her  little  soul !  "  —  and  darker  and  darker 
grew  the  horizon  of  Marie's  life.  Then 
her  heathen  kinsfolk  dogged  her,  and  the 
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Sha?na7i  cursed  her,  and  tried  to  terrify 
her ;  but  Marie  was  a  Christian,  and 
would  never  cast  in  her  lot  with  his  cruel 
and  filthy  rites.  Then,  to  make  the  mat- 
ter worse,  it  seemed  that  among  the 
Yotcrts  of  the  Tongbuses  she  had  a 
brother,  and  that  they  had  long  known 
and  met  each  other  in  the  forest.  Has- 
sourdai  feared  the  Shavian  more  than 
Marie  did  ;  and  though,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  he  too  joined  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, he  was  anything  but  an  acceptable 
addition  to  Salomea's  family.  Alexei 
was  constantly  in  trouble  on  his  wife's 
account ;  and  his  mother  was  so  embit- 
tered by  all  the  results  of  his  marriage, 
that  he  hardly  knew  whether  to  grieve  or 
not  when  Marie's  child  died.  "  Sleep, 
my  child,"  she  sang  to  its  little  corpse  ; 
"thou  shalt  sleep  quietly  under  the  damp 
sod.  Thy  mother  does  not  v/eep.  An 
orphan  in  a  strange  place,  she  would  not 
wish  thee  the  same  fate  ;  sown  with  sor- 
rows, watered  with  tears,  and  surrounded 
with  griefs  as  with  a  wall,  we  do  not  be- 
long to  this  place."  Finally,  Marie  died, 
leaning  on  the  arms  of  the  priest  and  of 
her  faithful  Alexei.  "  Do  not  mourn  for 
me,  Alexei  Wassiliwich  ;  I  belong  to  a 
frail  race,  and  have  little  life  in  me.  The 
little  joy  I  have  ever  had  has  come  from 
your  love,  as  well  as  from  those  hopes 
which  make  my  passage  to  another  world 
easy."  '•  Mother,"  she  added,  turning  to 
Salonika,  who  was  weeping  in  a  corner, 
"grant  me  your  prayers.  I  leave  you 
your  son.  He  is  quite  young;  he  will 
bring  you  from  beyond  the  seas  a  daugh- 
ter whom  you  can  love,  and  then  you  will 
be  able  to  remember  without  bitterness 
your  kindness  in  adopting  a  poor  Ton- 
gouse  orphan.  Put  my  brother's  arrow 
into  my  grave.  I  am  the  last  of  my  fam- 
ily—  of  that  silent  and  solitary  race 
which  the  world  holds  so  cheap.  Plre 
Jossiff,  pray  for  your  spiritual  child." 

Alexei,  adds  Madame  Speransky- 
Bagreeff,  enlisted,  and  went  to  the  war  in 
the  Crimea.  "  This  is  a  sad  story,"  she 
concludes,  "but  wild  life  is  on  this  wise  ; 
and  the  strange  fusion  of  races  which  has 
been  going  on  for  centuries  in  Siberia 
(about  which  Europe  troubles  itself  not  at 
all),  does  give  rise  to  such  episodes."  Of 
the  story  which  we  have  so  rapidly 
sketched  here,  some  of  the  pages  are 
written  with  as  much  power  as  pathos. 

Written  in  French,  and  published  in 
Paris  or  Brussels,  as  Madame  Speransky- 
Bagreeff's  books  were,  their  subjects  were 
generally  Russian.  Her  "  Vie  de  Chateau 
dans  rUkraine  "  is  a  picture  of  domestic 
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life  in  the  provinces,  such  as  she  had 
lived  it ;  and  her  "  lies  de  la  Neva  "  is  a 
description  of  some  of  the  environs  of  St. 
Petersburg,  familiar  enough  to  herself,  if 
new  to  her  readers.  It  was  not  published 
till  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, and  it  contains  a  notice  of  him.  De- 
scribing the  fortress  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
under  whose  walls  the  traveller  is  sup- 
posed to  be  floating,  she  recapitulates  its 
great  dead  —  Peter  and  Catharine,  and 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  "  But,"  she 
adds,  "  he  who  was  last  laid  there  was 
the  greatest  of  all.  He  has  beaten  even 
his  ancestor,  for  he  has  conquered  for 
himself  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple. His  private  virtues,  his  ardent  faith 
and  piety,  his  love  of  his  country,  his  zeal 
for  her  interests,  his  incessant  efforts  for 
her  glory  and  prosperity,"  all  these  things, 
she  says,  "  will  secure  him  an  imperish- 
able memory."  If  these  were  Madame 
Bagreeff's  sentiments  towards  the  great 
Tzar,  they  were  by  no  means  reciprocat- 
ed ;  and  her  loyalty  made  her  forget  that 
when  Nicholas  died,  the  country  was  suf- 
fering cruelly,  both  in  men  and  money, 
from  a  war  into  which  his  ambitious  tem- 
per had  hurried  her,  and  which  had  not 
even  been  successful.  However,  Madame 
Speransky-Bagrdeff  did  not  spare  her 
praise.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  she  published "^  an 
account  of  his  last  hours,  of  the  funeral, 
and  of  the  demonstrations  of  feeling 
made  by  the  populace  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  paper  had  a  certain  popularity ;  but, 
read  some  years  after  the  event,  it  fails 
to  please.  It  is  too  much  written  to 
order  —  it  exaggerates;  and  then  again, 
perhaps  because  it  was  written  to  be  read 
in  higli  pl.ices,  it  naturally  misses  many 
of  the  striking  and  almost  terrible 
details  of  that  august  death-bed  and 
funeral.  Many  of  these  details  are  now 
woven  in  with  the  legends  of  a  people 
peculiarly  impressionable  to  signs  and 
tokens  ;  many  more  have  become  matter 
of  history  ;  while  some  remain  engraven 
only  in  the  memories  of  those  who  looked 
for  the  last  time  on  that  colossal  corpse 
before  it  was  consigned  to  the  fortress  of 
Peter  and  Paul. 

In  1856,  Madame  Speransky-Bagrdeff 
travelled,  and  visited  many  of  her  literary 
friends  in  Paris  and  in  Germany.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  in  the  last  year  of 
her  life  she  saw  grouped  around  her  wo- 
men like  Madame  Swetchine  and  Madame 
Soldan,  and  men  like  M.  de  Falloux, 
P'allmerayer,  Grillparzer,  and  Werner. 
From  Vienna  she  made  another   attempt 
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to  win  the  favour  or  notice  of  her  own 
Court.  She  offered  to  the  Emperor  Al- 
exander II.  the  whole  of  the  political 
papers  and  MSS.  of  the  late  Count  Spe- 
ransky.  The  offer  was  graciously  re- 
ceived ;  and  a  pension  was  at  last  granted 
to  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  best  public 
servants  Russia  has  ever  possessed.  A 
return  to  St.  Petersburg  was  then  planned 
for  the  spring  of  1857  ;  but  Elizabeth's 
health  was  beginning,  like  her  father's,  to 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  constant  mental 
exertion.  Inflammation  of  the  brain 
proved  fatal  to  her  at  Vienna  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  and  put  an  end  to  the  separation 
which  had  so  long  existed  between  'her 
and  her  father,  and  the  son  she  had  so  bit- 
terly mourned.  At  last,  as  the  Russian 
proverb  expresses  it,  "  with  two  hands 
crossed  on  the  breast,  labour  was  done." 


From  The  ComhlU  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

"  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things.  Let  the 
child  alone  —  she  will  never  be  young 
again  if  she  should  live  a  hundred  years  !  " 

These  words  were  spoken  in  the  gar- 
den of  Dinglefield  Rectory  on  a  very  fine 
summer  day  a  few  years  ago.  The 
speaker  was  Mr.  Damerel,  the  Rector,  a 
middle-aged  man  with  very  fine,  some- 
what worn  features,  a  soft  benignant 
smile,  and,  as  everybody  said  who  knew 
him,  the  most  charming  manners  in  the 
world.  He  was  a  man  of  very  elegant 
mind  as  well  as  manners.  He  did  not 
preach  often,  but  when  he  did  preach  all 
the  educated  persons  in  his  congregation 
felt  that  they  had  very  choice  fare  indeed 
set  before  them.  I  am  afraid  the  poor 
folk  liked  the  Curate  best,  but  then  the 
Curate  liked  them  best,  and  it  mattered 
very  little  to  any  man  or  woman  of  refine- 
ment what  sentiment  existed  between  the 
cottagers  and  the  Curate.  Mr.  Damerel 
was  perfectly  kind  and  courteous  to  every- 
body, gentle  and  simple,  who  came  in  his 
way,  but  he  was  not  fond  of  poor  people 
in  the  abstract.  He  disliked  everything 
that  was  unlovely,  and  alas  !  there  are  a 
great  many  unlovely  things  in  poverty. 
The  Rectory  garden  at  Dinglefield  is  a  de- 
lightful place.  The  house  is  on  the  summit 
of  a  little  hill,  or  rather  table-land,  for  in 
the  front,  towards  the  Green,  all  is  level 
and  soft  as  becomes  an  English  village  ; 
but  on  the  other  side  the  descent  begins 


towards  the  lower  country,  and  from  the 
drawing-room  windows  and  the  lawn, 
where  Mr.  Damerel  now  sat,  the  view  ex- 
tended over  a  great  plain,  lighted  up  with 
links  of  the  river,  and  fading  into  un- 
speakable hazes  of  distance,  such  as  were 
the  despair  of  every  artist,  and  the  de- 
light of  the  fortunate  people  who  lived 
there,  and  were  entertained  day  by  day 
with  the  sight  of  all  the  sunsets,  the  mid- 
day splendours,  the  flying  shadows,  and 
soft  prolonged  twilights.  Mr.  Damerel 
was  fond  of  saying  that  no  place  he  knew 
so  lent  itself  to  idleness  as  this.  "Idle- 
ness !  I  speak  as  the  foolish  ones  speak," 
he  would  say,  "for  what  occupation 
could  be  more  ennobling  than  to  watch 
those  gleams  and  shadows— all  nature 
spread  out  before  you,  and  demanding  at- 
tention, though  so  softly  that  only  they 
who  have  ears  hear  ?  I  allow,  my  gentle 
Nature  here  does  not  shout  at  you,  and 
compel  your  regard,  like  her  who  dwells 
among  the  Alps,  for  instance.  My  dear, 
you  are  always  practical  —  but  so  long  as 
you  leave  me  my  landscape  I  want  little 
more." 

Thus  the  Rector  would  discourse.  It 
was  very  little  more  he  wanted  —  only  to 
have  his  garden  and  lawn  in  perfect 
order,  swept  and  trimmed  every  morning 
like  a  lady's  boudoir,  and  refreshed  with 
every  variety  of  flower  :  to  have  his  table 
not  heavily  loaded  with  vulgar  English 
joints,  but  daintily  covered,  and  oh  !  so 
daintily  served  ;  the  linen  always  fresh, 
the  crystal  always  fine,  the  ladies  dressed 
as  ladies  should  be  :  to  have  his  wine,  of 
which  he  said  he  took  very  little,  always 
fine,  of  choice  vintage,  and  with  a  bou- 
quet which  rejoiced  the  heart :  to  have 
plenty  of  new  books  :  to  have  quiet,  un- 
disturbed by  the  noise  of  the  children,  or 
any  other  troublesome  noise  such  as 
broke  the  harmony  of  nature  :  and  espe- 
cially undisturbed  by  bills  and  cares, 
such  as,  he  declared,  at  once  shorten  the 
life  and  take  all  pleasure  out  of  it.  This 
was  all  he  required ;  and  surely  never 
man  had  tastes  more  moderate,  more  in- 
nocent, more  virtuous  and  refined. 

The  little  scene  to  which  I  have  thus 
abruptly  introduced  the  reader  took  place 
in  the  most  delicious  part  of  the  garden. 
The  deep  stillness  of  noon  was  over  the 
sunshiny  world  ;  part  of  the  lawn  was 
brilliant  in  light  ;  the  very  insects  were 
subdued  out  of  their  buzz  of  activity  by 
the  spell  of  the  sunshine  ;  but  here, 
under  the  lime-tree,  there  was  grateful 
shade,  where  everything  took  breath. 
Mr.  Damerel  was  seated  in  a  chair  which 
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had  been  made  expressly  for  him,  and 
which  combined  the  comfort  of  soft  cush- 
ions with  such  a  rustic  appearance  as 
became  its  habitation  out  of  doors  ;  under 
his  feet  was  a  soft  Persian  rug  in  colours 
blended  with  all  the  harmony  which  be- 
longs to  the  Eastern  loom  ;  at  his  side  a 
pretty  carved  table,  with  a  raised  rim, 
with  books  upon  it,  and  a  thin  Venice 
glass  containing  a  rose.  Another  Rose, 
the  Rose  of  my  story,  was  half-sitting 
half-reclining  on  the  grass  at  his  feet  —  a 
pretty  light  figure  in  a  soft  muslin  dress, 
almost  white,  with  bits  of  soft  rose-col- 
oured ribbon  here  and  there.  She  was 
the  eldest  child  of  the  house.  Her  fea- 
tures I  do  not  think  were  at  all  remarka- 
ble, but  she  had  a  bloom  so  soft,  so  deli- 
cate, so  sweet,  that  her  father's  fond  title 
for  her,  "a  Rose  in  June,"  was  every- 
where acknowledged  as  appropriate.  A 
rose  of  the  very  season  of  roses  was  this 
Rose.  Her  very  smile,  which  came  and 
went  like  breath,  never  away  for  two  min- 
utes together,  yet  never  lasting  beyond 
the  time  you  took  to  look  at  her,  was 
flowery  too,  I  can  scarcely  tell  why.  For 
my  own  part,  she  always  reminded  me 
not  so  much  of  a  garden-rose  in  its  glory, 
as  of  a  branch  of  wild  roses  all  bloomins: 
and  smiling  from  the  bough,  here  pink, 
here  white,  here  with  a  dozen  ineffable 
tints.  Her  hair  was  light-brown  with  the 
least  little  curl  in  the  world  just  about  her 
forehead,  but  shining  like  satin  on  her 
pretty  head  ;  her  eyes  too  were  brown, 
with  a  dancing  gleam  of  light  in  each  ; 
the  delicate  eyebrows  curved,  the  eye- 
lashes curved,  the  lips  curved,  all  wavy 
and  rounded.  Life  and  light  shone  out 
of  the  girl,  and  sweet  unconscious  hap- 
piness. In  all  her  life  she  had  never  had 
any  occasion  to  ask  herself  was  she  hap- 
py. Of  course  she  was  happy  !  did  not 
she  live,  and  was  not  that  enough  ?  Rose 
Damerel  was  the  last  dainty  ornament  of 
his  house  in  which  her  father  delighted 
most.  He  had  spoiled  her  lessons  when 
she  was  younger  because  of  his-  pleasure 
in  her  and  her  pretty  looks,  and  he  inter- 
fered now  almost  altogether  with  that 
usefulness  in  a  house  which  is  demanded 
by  every  principle  of  duty  from  the  eldest 
daughter  of  a  large  family  ;  for  alas  !  there 
was  a  large  family,  a  thing  which  was  the 
cause  of  all  trouble  to  the  Damerels. 
Had  there  been  only  Rose,  and  perhaps 
one  brother,  how  much  more  pleasantly 
would  everything  have  gone  !  In  that 
case  there  might  have  been  fewer  lines 
in  the  brow  of  the   third  person   whom 


Mr.   Damerel  spoke    to,  but   whom   the 
reader  has  not  yet  seen. 

What  Mrs.  Damerel  was  like  in  her 
June  of  life,  when  she  married  her  hus- 
band and  was  a  Rose  too,  like  her  daugh- 
ter, it  is  difficult  to  tell.  Life,  which 
often  makes  so  little  real  change,  brings 
out  much  that  is  latent  both  of  good  and 
evil.  I  have  said  she  was  a  Rose,  like 
her  daughter  —  and  so,  indeed,  she  was 
still,  so  far  as  formal  documents  went ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  the  name  had 
gone  from  her.  She  had  acquired  from 
her  husband,  at  first  in  joke  and  loving 
banter  of  her  early  cares  of  housekeep- 
ing, while  they  were  still  no  more  than 
married  lovers,  the  name  of  Martha,  and 
by  degrees  that  name  had  so  fastened  to 
her  that  no  one  recognized  her  by  any 
other.  Nobody  out  of  her  own  family 
knew  that  it  was  not  her  name,  and  of 
course  the  children,  some  of  whom  were 
indignant  at  the  change,  could  not  set  it 
right.  In  her  letters  she  signed  herself 
"  R.  M.  Damerel  "  —  never  Rose  ;  and 
her  correspondents  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  "  M  "  stood  for  Martha.  That 
she  was  careful  and  troubled  about  many 
things  was  the  Rector's  favourite  joke. 
"My  careful  wife  ^ — my  anxious  wife," 
he  called  her,  and,  poor  soul,  not  with- 
out a  cause.  For  it  stands  to  reason 
that  when  a  man  must  not  be  disturbed 
about  bills,  for  example,  his  wife  must  be, 
and  doubly  ;  when  a  man  cannot  bear  the 
noise  of  children,  his  wife  must  and 
doubly  ;  and  even  when  a  clergyman  dis- 
likes poverty,  and  unlovely  cottages,  and 
poor  rooms,  which  are  less  sweet  than 
the  lawn  and  the  roses,  why  his  wife  must, 
and  make  up  for  his  fastidiousness. 
She  had  eight  children,  and  a  husband  of 
the  most  refined  tastes  of  any  clergyman 
in  England,  and  an  income  —  not  so  much 
as  might  have  been  desired.  Alas  !  how 
few  of  us  have  so  much  as  might  be  de- 
sired !  Good  rich  people,  you  who  have 
more  money  than  you  want,  how  good 
you  ought  to  be  to  us,  out  of  pure  grati- 
tude to  heaven  for  the  fact  that  you  can 
pay  your  bills  when  you  like,  and  never 
need  to  draw  lines  on  your  forehead  with 
thinking  which  is  imperative  and  which 
will  wait  !  Mrs.  Damerel  was  well- 
dressed —  she  could  not  help  it  —  for 
that  was  one  of  the  Rector's  simple  lux- 
uries. Fortunately,  in  summer  it  is  not 
so  difficult  to  be  well-dressed  at  a  small 
cost.  She  had  on  (if  any  one  caries  to 
know)  a  dress  of  that  light  brown  linen 
which  everybody  has  taken  to  wearing  of 
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late,  over  an  old  black  silk  petticoat, 
which,  having  been  good  once,  looked 
good  even  when  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  She  was  no  more  than 
forty,  and  but  for  her  cares,  would  have 
looked  younger  ;  but  June  was  long  over 
for  this  Rose,  and  the  lines  in  her  fore- 
head, contradicted  the  softness  of  the  nat- 
ural curves  in  her  features.  Those  lines 
were  well  ruled  in,  with  rigid  straighten- 
ing, by  an  artist  who  is  very  indifferent 
to  curves  and  prettiness,  and  had  given 
a  certain  closeness,  and  almost  sternness, 
to  the  firm-shutting  of  her  mouth.  I  am 
afraid,  though  she  had  great  command  of 
herself,  that  Mr.  Damerel's  delightful 
and  unbroken  serenity  had  an  irritating 
effect  on  his  wife,  in  addition  to  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  her  burden  of  care ; 
and  irritation  works  with  a  finer  and 
more  delicate  pencil  than  even  anxiety. 
She  had  come  out  this  morning  to  ask 
Rose's  help  with  the  children,  to  whom, 
among  her  other  fatigues,  she  had  lately 
begun  to  give  lessons,  finding  the  daily 
governess  from  the  village  impractica- 
ble.. She  had  been  called  away  to  other 
duties,  and  the  children  were  alone  in 
the  schoolroom.  She  had  just  asked 
her  daughter  to  go  in  and  take  charge  of 
them,  and  I  scarcely  think  —  let  alone 
the  answer  she  had  just  received  from  her 
husband  —  that  the  sight  of  this  cool, 
fresh,  delightful  leisure  in  direct  con- 
trast with  the  hot  house,  and  the  school- 
room, where  all  the  children  were  more 
tiresome  than  usual  by  reason  of  the  heat, 
had  any  agreeable  effect  upon  Mrs.  Dam- 
erel's nerves.  Such  a  contrast  to  one's 
frets  and  annoyances  seldom  is  deeply 
consolatory. 

"  Martha,  Martha,  you  are  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things  —  let  the 
child  alone  ! " 

The  Rector  smiled,  yet  his  tone  was 
one  of  playful  reproof.  His  was  the  su- 
perior position.  With  the  soft  air  fan- 
ning him,  and  the  shade  refreshing  him, 
and  the  beautiful  landscape  displaying  it- 
self for  him,  and  all  the  flowers  blooming, 
the  leaves  waving,  the  butterflies  flutter- 
ing, the  pretty  daughter  prattling,  all  for 
his  pleasure,  master  of  the  creation  as  he 
was,  he  was  in  a  position  to  reprove  any 
harsh  and  hasty  intruder  who  brought  into 
this  Paradise  a  discordant  note. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  burden  her  youth," 
said  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  a  resolute  quiet 
in  her  voice,  which  her  children  knew  the 
sound  of,  and  which  they  all  learned  to 
recognize  as  the  tone  of  suppressed  ir- 
ritation, "  but  I  think  it  would  do  Rose 


no  harm,  Herbert,  to  make  herself  use- 
ful a  little  and  help  me." 

*'  Useful  I  "  he  said,  with  a  half-pitying 
smile,  "  the  other  roses  are  still  less  useful. 
What  would  you  have  the  child  do  }  Let 
her  get  the  good  of  this  beautiful  morn- 
ing.    Besides,  she  is  useful  to  me." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  faltering 
slightly,  "if  she  is  doing  anything  for 
you,  Herbert  !  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Rector,  with  a 
gentle  elevation  of  his  eyebrows,  "don't 
confound  things  which  are  different. 
Doing  something  is  your  sole  idea  of  hu- 
man use,  I  know.  No,  Rose  is  doing 
nothing  —  it  helps  me  to  have  her  there. 
She  is  part  of  the  landscape  ;  suppose 
you  sit  down  yourself,  instead  of  fretting,- 
and  enjoy  it." 

"  Enjoy  it ! "  Mrs.  Damerel  echoed, 
with  faint  irony.  She  heard  already  the 
noise  of  the  schoolroom  growing  louder 
and  louder,  and  Mary,  the  housemaid, 
stood  at  the  door,  looking  out  anxiously, 
shading  her  eyes  from  the  sun,  for  the 
mistress.  Some  one  was  waiting,  she 
knew,  in  the  hall,  to  see  her  ;  pray  heav- 
en not  some  one  with  a  bill  !  "  I  am 
afraid  I  must  go  back  to  my  work,"  she 
said,  "and  I  hope  you  will  come  to  me, 
Rose,  as  soon  as  your  papa  can  spare 
you.     I  have  no  more  time  now." 

Rose  F.tirred  uneasily,  half-rising,  and, 
with  a  prick  of  conscience,  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  detain  her.  "But  mamma  —  " 
she  began,  as  her  mother  moved  away, 
crossing  the  broad  sunshine  of  the  lawn 
with  hasty  steps.  Mrs.  Damerel  did  not 
or  would  not  hear,  but  went  swiftly  into 
the  house  as  they  watched  her,  meeting 
Mary,  who  was  coming  with  a  message. 
Her  light  dress  shone  out  for  a  moment 
in  the  fierce  blaze  of  the  sunshine,  and 
then  disappeared.  When  she  was  out  of 
sight  the  Rector  said  softly,  changing 
his  position  with  the  leisureliness  of  ex- 
treme comfort,  putting  undermost  the 
leg  which  had  been  uppermost,  "  What 
a  pity  that  your  mother  does  not  see  the 
beauty  of  repose  more  than  she  does  !  If 
I  had  not  learnt  long  ago  to  take  no  no- 
tice, I  don't  know  what  I  might  not  have 
been  worried  into  by  now." 

"Mamma  never  worries  any  one,"  said 
Rose  flushing  at  once  with  instantaneous 
opposition.  The  more  she  felt  guilty 
towards  her  mother,  the  less  she  would 
hear  a  word  to  her  discredit.  She  blazed 
up  quite  hot  and  fiery,  with  a  loyalty 
which  was  a  very  good  quality  in  its  way, 
though  not  so  good  as  helping  in  the 
schoolroom.      The    father  put   forth    his 
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fine    ivory  hand,  and   patted   her   pretty 
head. 

"  Quite  right,  dear,  quite  right,"  he 
said  ;  "  always  stand  up  for  your  motlier. 
And  it  is  true,  she  never  worries  any- 
body ;  but  I  wish  she  had  more  percep- 
tion of  the  excellence  of  repose." 

"Perhaps  if  she  had  we  should  not  be 
able  to  enjoy  it  so  much,"  said  the  girl, 
still  giving  expression  to  a  slight  com- 
punction. 

"Very  well  said.  Rose  ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  you  are  right  again.  We  should 
not  be  so  comfortable,  and  the  house 
would  not  go  on  wheels  as  it  does,  if  she 
thought  more  of  her  own  ease.  One 
star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory," 
said  Mr.  Damerel  who  was  fond  of  quot- 
ing Scripture,  almost  the  only  point  in  him 
which  savoured  slightly  of  the  Church. 
"  At  the  same  time,  my  Rose  in  June, 
when  you  marry  yourself  —  as  I  suppose 
you  will  one  day  —  remember  that  there 
is  nothing  that  worries  a  man  like  being 
too  constantly  reminded  of  the  struggle 
and  wear  and  tear  that  life  demands. 
He  has  enough  of  that  outside  in  the 
world,"  said  the  Rector,  gazing  out  over 
the  fair  prospect  before  him,  and  again 
changing  the  position  of  his  legs,  "with- 
out having  it  thrust  upon  him  in  what 
ought  to  be  the  sanctity  of  his  home." 

Rose  looked  at  her  father  with  a  little 
dawning  wonder  mingled  with  the  admi- 
ration she  felt  for  him.  As  a  picture, 
Mr.  Damerel  was  perfect.  He  had  a  fine 
head,  with  beautiful  and  refined  features, 
and  that  paleness  which  has  always  been 
found  to  be  so  much  more  interesting 
than  brighter  colouring.  He  lay  half- 
reclined  in  his  easy  chair,  with  his  eyes 
dreamily  regarding  the  landscape,  and  the 
book  he  had  been  reading  closed  over  his 
hand.  That  hand  was  in  itself  a  patent 
of  gentility,  and  his  whole  appearance 
confirmed  the  title.  Somewhat  fragile  — 
a  piece  of  delicate  porcelain  among  the 
rough  delf  of  this  world  —  not  able  to  en- 
dure much  knocking  about  ;  fastidious, 
loving  everything  that  was  beautiful,  and 
supporting  with  difficulty  that  which  was 
not,  the  Rector  looked  like  a  choice  ex- 
ample of  the  very  height  of  civilization 
and  refinement.  And  everything  around 
him  was  in  harmony.  The  velvet  lawn, 
on  which  no  fallen  leaf  was  allowed  to  lie 
for  an  hour  ;  the  pretty  house  behind, 
perfection  of  English  comfort  and  dainti- 
ness ;  the  loose  morning  clothes,  not  more 
than  half  clerical,  and  perfectly  unpre- 
tending, yet  somehow  more  fine,  better 
cut  and  better  fitting  than  other  people's 


clothes.     Rose  had  for  him  that  enthusi- 
asm of  admiration  which  a  girl  often  en- 
tertains   for    a    handsome     and    gentle- 
minded  father,  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
enter  into  her  feelings,  and  make  her  his 
companion.     I    do    not   know  any  more 
exquisite   sentiment   in    humanity.      She 
loved  him  entirely,  and  he  was   to  her  a 
very  model  of  everything  that  was   most 
delightful,   kind,    tender,    and    beautiful. 
But  as  she  looked  at  this  model  of  man, 
his  words  somehow  struck  and  vibrated 
upon   a   new   chord   in    the   girl's    mind. 
"  The    struggle    and  wear  and    tear  that 
life  demands."     Did   Mr.   Damerel  have 
much   of    that    "outside,"   as    he    said  .^ 
He  resumed  his  reading,  but  his  daugh- 
ter did   not   look   again   at   the    book  of 
poetry    which    lay    open    on    her    knee. 
Somehow  a   reflection  of  the  pucker  on 
her  mother's  brow  had  got  into  her  heart 
—  her   mother,   whom    Rose    loved,    but 
who  was  not  an  idol  and  model  of  excel- 
lence, like  the  gentle  and  graceful  being 
at  her  side.     The  contrast  struck  her  for 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  her  life.     What 
was  the  meaning  of  it  .f*     Was  it  because 
Mrs.    Damerel    did   not   understand   the 
beauty  of  repose,  or  because  a  woman's 
business  in  this  world  is  more  detailed 
and  engrossing  than  a  man's  ?     "  Fancy 
mamma  spending  the  whole  morning  out 
of  doors,  reading  poetry  !  "     Rose  said  to 
herself,  with  an  involuntary  silent  laugh 
over   the   absurdity  of   the   notion.     No 
doubt  it  was  because  of   the   difference 
between  man  and  woman  ;  one  of  those 
disabilities  which    people    talked  about  ; 
and  perhaps  (Rose  went  on  pliilosophiz- 
ing)  women  are  wrong  to  absorb    them- 
selves in  this  way  in  the  management  of 
their  houses,  and  ought  to  rule  their  do- 
mestic affairs  with  a  lighter  hand,  not  in- 
terfering   with    all    the    little     minutiae, 
and  making    slaves  of  themselves.     She 
looked  towards  the  house  as  she  mused, 
and  the   vague   compunction  which  had 
been  in  her  mind  sharpened  into  some- 
thing like  a  prick  of  conscience.     It  was 
delightful   being    out    here,  in    the    soft 
shade    of  the  lime-trees,  watching  when 
she  liked  the  flitting  shadows  over  the 
plain  below,  and  the  gleam  of  the  river 
here  and  there  among  the  trees  —  read- 
ing when  she  \\Vq.(\  I3alaustio7i's  Adveft- 
ture^  which  was  the  book  on  her   knee. 
The   significance   of   the    old   story   em- 
bedded in  that  book  did  not  for  the  mo- 
ment strike  her.     I  think  she  was,  on  the 
whole,  rather  annoyed  with  Mr.  Brown- 
ing for  having  brought  down  the  story  of 
a  woman's  sacrifice,  all  for  love,  into  the 
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region  of  even  poetic  reason.  To  Rose, 
at  that  period  of  her  development,  it 
seemed  the  most  ideal  climax  of  life  to 
die  for  the  man  she  loved.  What  could 
be  more  beautiful,  more  satisfactory  ? 
Such  an  ending  would  reconcile  one,  she 
thought,  to  any  suffering ;  it  gave  her 
heart  a  thrill  of  high  sensation  indescrib- 
able in  words.  How  sweet  the  air  was, 
how  lovely  all  the  lights  !  Rose  was  just 
enough  of  an  artist  to  be  able  to  talk 
about  "the  lights"  with  some  faint  un- 
derstanding of  what  she  meant.  She  was 
in  a  kind  of  soft  Elysium,  penetrated  by 
the  thousand  sensations  of  the  morning, 
the  quiet,  the  flattering  soft  air  that  ca- 
ressed her,  the  poetry,  the  society,  the 
beauty  all  around.  But  then  there  came 
that  sharp  little  prick  of  conscience. 
Perhaps  she  ought  to  go  in  and  offer  the 
help  her  mother  wanted.  Rose  did  not 
jump  up  to  do  this,  as  she  would  have 
done  at  once  (she  felt  sure)  had  she  been 
required  to  die,  like  Iphigenia,  for  her 
country,  or,  like  Alcestis,  for  her  hus- 
band. The  smaller  sacrifice  somehow 
was  less  easy ;  but  it  disturbed  her  a 
little  in  the  perfection  of  her  gentle  en- 
joyment, and  dictated  a  few  restless 
movements  which  caught  her  father's 
eye.  He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  ask- 
ing fretfully,  with  a  look,  what  was  the 
matter,  for  he  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Rose,  inquiringly,  and 
appealing  to  him  with  another  look,  "  I 
ought  to  go  in  and  see  what  is  wanted. 
Perhaps  I  could  be  of  some  use  to 
mamma." 

Mr.  Damerel  smiled.  "Use.'*"  he 
said.  "  Has  your  mother  bitten  you  with 
her  passion  for  use  .-*  You  are  not  of  the 
useful  kind,  take  my  word  for  it ;  and 
make  yourself  happy,  like  your  namesakes, 
who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin." 

"  But  perhaps  —  "  said  Rose  softly  to 
herself  —  her  father  gave  her  a  friendly 
little  nod  and  returned  to  his  book  —  and 
she  had  to  solve  her  problem  without  his 
assistance.  She  tried  to  do  it,  sitting  on 
the  grass,  and  it  was  a  long  and  rather 
troublesome  process.  It  would  have  been 
much  more  easily  and  briefly  settled,  had 
she  gone  into  the  schoolroom  ;  but  then 
I  am  afraid  Rose  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
solved  that  way. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Mrs.  Damerel  went  back  into  the 
house  with  a  countenance  much  less 
placid  than  that  of  her  husband.  I 
scarcely  know  why  it  is  that  the  contrast 
of  perfect  repose   and    enjoyment  with 


anxiety,  work,  and  care  should  irritate  the 
worker  as  it  invariably  does  ;  but  here  in- 
deed there  was  reason  enough  ;  for  Mrs. 
Damerel  felt  that  the  two  people  luxuriat- 
ing in  total  absence  of  care  on  this  de- 
lightful morning  ought  to  have  taken  a 
considerable  share  with  her  in  her  labours 
and  lightened  the  burden  she  was  now 
obliged  to  bear  alone.  This  mingled  a 
sharpness  of  feeling  with  her  toils.  Peo- 
ple who  interpret  human  nature  coarsely 
—  and  they  are,  perhaps,  the  majority  — 
would  have  said  that  Mrs.  Damerel  was 
jealous  of  her  husband's  preference  for 
Rose's  society,  and  this  would  have  been 
a  total  and  vulgar  mistake  ;  but  she  had 
in  her  mind  a  feeling  which  it  is  difficult 
to  explain,  which  for  the  moment  made 
her  irritation  with  Rose  more  strong  than 
her  irritation  with  Rose's  father.  He 
was,  in  the  first  place,  a  man — grand 
distinction,  half  contemptuous,  half  re- 
spectful, with  which  women  of  Mrs. 
Damerel's  age  (I  don't  say  young  women 
often  do  it,  at  least  consciously  —  except 
in  the  case  of  their  fathers  and  brothers) 
account  for  and  make  up  their  minds  to 
so  many  things.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
account  for  this  sentiment,  which  is  so 
similar  to  that  with  which  men  in  their 
turn  regard  women  ;  I  only  acknowledge 
its  existence.  He  was  a  man,  brought  up 
as  all  men  are  (I  still  quote  Mrs.  Damer- 
el's thoughts,  to  which  she  seldom  or 
never  gave  expression),  to  think  of  them- 
selves first,  and  expect  everything  to 
give  in  to  them.  But  Rose  had  none  of 
these  privileges.  What  her  mother  as  a 
woman  had  to  take  upon  her,  Rose  had 
an  equal  right  to  take  too.  Mrs.  Damerel 
herself  could  not  forget,  though  every- 
body else  did,  that  she  had  been  a  Rose 
too,  in  her  proper  person  ;  the  time  even 
since  that  miraculous  period  was  not  so 
far  off  to  her  as  to  the  others  ;  but  be- 
fore she  was  Rose's  age  she  had  been 
married,  and  had  already  become,  to 
some  extent,  Mr.  Damerel's  shield  and 
buckler  against  the  world  and  its  annoy- 
ances. And  here  was  Rose  growing  up 
as  if  she,  instead  of  being  a  woman  as 
nature  made  her,  was  herself  one  of  the 
privileged  class,  to  whom  women  are  the 
ministers.  This  annoyed  Mrs.  Damerel 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  facts  justified  ;  it 
gave  her  a  sense  of  injured  virtue  as  well 
as  feeling.  It  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
girl  —  it  was  wrong  to  let  her  get  into  such 
ways.  The  mother  was  angry,  which 
is  always  painful  and  aggravates  every- 
thing. She  was  too  proud  to  struggle  with 
her  daughter,  or  to  exact  help  which  was 
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not  freely  given  ;  for  Rose  was  no  longer 
a  child  to  be  sent  hither  and  thither  and 
directed  what  to  do.  And  Mrs.  Damerel 
was  no  more  perfect  than  Rose  was  — 
she  had  her  own  difficulties  of  temper 
like  other  people.  This  was  one  of  them 
—  that  she  drew  back  within  herself 
when  she  felt  her  appeal  refused  or  even 
left  without  response.  She  went  in  with 
a  little  scorn,  a  little  pride,  a  good  deal  of 
anger  and  more  of  mortification.  "  I 
must  do  everything  myself,  it  appears," 
she  said,  with  a  swelling  of  the  heart 
which  was  very  natural,  I  think.  After 
the  sun  on  the  lawn,  it  was  very  warm 
indoors  and  the  schoolroom  was  very 
noisy  indeed  by  the  time  she  had  got  rid 
of  the  applicants  in  the  hall,  one  of  whom 
(most  respectful  and  indeed  obsequious, 
and  perfectly  willing  to  accept  her  excu- 
ses, but  yet  a  dun  notwithstanding)  had 
come  to  say  that  he  had  many  heavy  pay- 
ments to  make  up,  &c. —  and  if  Mrs. 
Damerel  could  oblige  him  —  ?  Mrs. 
Damerel  could  not  oblige  him,  but  he 
was  very  civil  and  full  of  apologies  for 
troubling  her.  I  do  not,  by  any  means, 
intend  to  say  that  the  Rector's  wife  was 
tortured  by  perpetual  struggling  with  her 
creditors.  It  was  not  so  bad  as  that. 
The  difficulty  was  rather  to  keep  going, 
to  be  not  too  much  in  debt  to  any  one,  to 
pay  soon  enough  to  preserve  her  credit, 
and  yet  get  as  long  a  day  as  possible. 
Mrs.  Damerel  had  come  by  long  practice 
to  have  the  finest  intuition  in  such  mat- 
ters. She  knew  exactly  how  long  a  tailor 
or  a  wine  merchant  would  wait  for  his 
money  without  acerbation  of  temper,  and 
would  seize  that  crowning  moment  to 
have  him  paid  by  hook  or  by  crook.  But 
by  thus  making  a  fine  art  of  her  bills,  she 
added  infinitely  to  her  mental  burdens  — 
for  a  woman  must  never  forget  anything 
or  neglect  anything  when  she  holds  her 
tradespeople  so  very  delicately  in  hand. 

The  schoolroom,  as  I  have  just  said, 
was  very  noisy,  not  to  say,  uproarious, 
when  she  got  back  to  it,  and  it  was  hard 
not  to  remember  that  Rose  ought  to  have 
been  there.  There  were  five  children  in 
it,  of  various  ages  and  sizes.  The  two 
big  boys  were  both  at  Eton.  The  eldest, 
Bertie,  who  was  bright  and  clever,  was 
"on  the  foundation,"  and  therefore  did 
not  cost  his  parents  much  ;  the  second 
had  his  expenses  paid  by  a  relation  — 
thus  these  two  were  off  their  mother's 
hands.  The  eldest  in  the  schoolroom 
was  Agatha,  aged  fourteen,  who  taught 
the  two  little  ones  ;  but  who,  during  her 
mother's    absence,  ought   to   have   been 


playing  "  her  scales,"  and  had  conscien- 
tiously tried  to  do  so  for  ten  minutes,  at 
the   end  of  which  time    she    had    been 
obliged  to  resign  the    music  in    order  to 
rescue  these  same  two  little  ones,  her  spe- 
cial charge,  from  the  hands  of  Dick,  aged 
ten,  who  was  subjecting  them  to  unknown 
tortures,  which  caused  the  babes  to  howl 
unmercifully.      Patty,    the    next    girl  to 
Agatha,  aided    and  abetted    Dick ;    and 
what  with    the    laughter    of    these    two 
pickles,  and  the  screams    of    the    small 
ones,  and  poor  Agatha's    remonstrances, 
the  scene  was  Pandemonium  itself,  and 
almost  as  hot  ;  for  the  room  was  on  the 
sunny   side   of  the   house,   and   blazing, 
notwithstanding  the  drawn  blinds.     The 
children    were    all   languid   and   irritable 
with   the  heat,  hating   their  confinement 
indoors  ;  and,  indeed,  if  Rose  had  come, 
she  would  have   made   a  very  poor  ex- 
change.     Agatha's   music    had  tumbled 
down  from  the  piano,  the  old  red  cover  was 
half  drawn  off  the  table,  and  threatened  at 
any  moment  a  clean  sweep  of  copybooks, 
ink-bottles,  and  slates.    Dick  stood  among 
his   books,  all  tumbled  on  the  floor,  his 
heels   crushing  the  cover  of    one,  while 
Patty  sat  upon  the  open  dictionary,  doub- 
ling down  half  the  leaves  with  her  weight. 
Such  a  scene  for  a  bothered  mother   to 
come  into  !     Mr.  Damerel  himself  heard 
some  faint  rumour  of  the  noise,  and   his 
fine  brow  had  begun  to   draw  itself   into 
lines,  and  a  resolution  to  "  speak  to  their 
mother "  formed  itself    within  his   mind. 
Poor    mother !     She    could    have    cried 
when   she   went  in  out   of  all  her  other 
troubles  ;  but  that  was  a  mere   momen- 
tary weakness,  and  the  rebels  were  soon 
reduced   to  order,  Agatha  sent  back   to 
her  scales,  and   Dick  and    Patty  to  their 
copybooks.      "  You  two  little  ones  may 
go,"  Mrs.    Damerel    said,    and    with    a 
shriek  of  delight  the  babies  toddled   out 
and  made   their  way  to  the  hayfield  be- 
hind the  house,  where  they  were  perfect- 
ly happy,  and   liable   to  no  more   danger 
than  that  of  being  carried  off  in  a  load  of 
fragrant    hay.      When    Mr.    Nolan,   the 
Curate,  came  in  to  talk  about  parish  bus- 
iness,    Agatha's     "scales,"    not    badly 
played,  were  trilling  through   the  place, 
and  Patty  and  Dick,    very   deep  in    ink, 
and  leaning  all  their  weight    upon    their 
respective  pens,  were    busy    with    their 
writing  ;  and  calm,  the  calm  of  deep  awe, 
prevailed. 

"  Shall  I  disturb  you  if  I  come  in 
here.'"'  asked  the  Curate,  with  a  mellow 
sound  in  his  voice  which  was  not  brogue 
—  or  at  least  he  thought  it  was  not,  and 
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was  ingenuously  surprised  when  he  was 
recognized  as  an  Irishman.  ("  It  will  be 
my  name,  to  be  sure,"  he  would  say  on 
such  occasions,  somewhat  puzzled.)  He 
was  a  bony  man,  loosely  put  together,  in 
a  long  coat,  with  rather  a  wisp  of  a  white 
tie  ;  for,  indeed,  it  was  very  hot  and 
dusty  on  the  roads,  and  where  the  rector 
is  an  elegant  man  of  very  refined  mind, 
the  curate,  like  the  wife,  has  generally  a 
good  deal  to  do. 

"Indeed  the  lessons  have  been  so 
much  disturbed  as  it  is,  that  it  does  not 
much  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel.  "  On 
Monday  morning  there  are  so  many 
things  to  call  me  away." 

"  How  selfish  of  me  !  "  said  the  Cu- 
rate. "  Monday  morning  is  just  the  time 
I've  little  or  nothing  to  do,  except  when 
there's  sickness.  What  a  brute  I  was 
not  to  offer  meself, —  and,  indeed,  that's 
just  what  I've  come  to  speak  about." 

"  No,  no,  you  are    too  kind,  and  do  too 


much  already,"  said 
ing  at  him    with  a 
shaking  her  head, 
added,   th 


afford  a  better  ;  this  was  what  she  really 


meant. 
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Mrs.  Damerel,  look- 
grateful  smile,  but 
''  And,  indeed,"  she 
cloud  coming  over  her  face 
again,  "  Rose  ought  to  come  and  relieve 
me  ;  but  her  father  has  to  be  attended  to, 
and  that  takes  up  so  much  of  her  time." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  Curate  cheerily, 
"  and  reason  good.  Besides,  it  would  be 
wearing  work  for  one  like  her  —  whereas 
the  like  o'  me  is  made  for  it.  Look  here, 
Dick,  my  boy,  will  you  promise  to  learn 
your  lessons  like  a  brick  to-moi"row  if  I 
ask  the  mother  for  a  holiday  to-day  ?" 

"'  Oh,  hurrah  I  "  cried   Dick,  delighted. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  like  twenty  bricks," 
cried  Patty,    "  though  how    a  brick  can 

learn  lessons .     It's  so  hot,  and  one 

keeps  thinking  of  the  hayfield." 

"  Then  be  off  wi'  you  all,"  cried  the 
Curate.  "  Don't  you  see  the  mother 
smile  ?  and  Agatha  too.  I'm  going  to 
talk  business.  Sure  you  don't  mind  for 
one  day  "i  " 

"  Oh,  mind  !  "  said  poor  Mrs.  Damerel, 
with  a  half  smile  ;  then  waiting  till  they 
were  all  out  of  hearing,  an  exit  speedily 
accomplished,  "if  it  were  not  for  duty, 
how  glad  I  should  be  to  give  it  up  alto- 
gether !  —  but  they  could  not  go  on  with 
Miss  Hunt,"  she  added,  with  a  quick 
glance  at  the  Curate  to  see  whether  by 
chance  he  understood  her.  Good  Curate, 
he  could  be  very  stolid  on  occasion, 
though  I  hope  he  was  not  fool  enough  to 
be  taken  in  by  Mrs.  Damerel's  pretences  ; 
though  it  was  true  enough  that  Miss 
Hunt  was-  impracticable.    She  could  not 


BY  CHARLES  COWDEN  CLARKE. 

In  the  village  of  Enfield,  in  Middle- 
sex, ten  miles  on  the  North  road  from 
London,  my  father,  John  Clarke,  kept  a 
school.  The  house  had  been  built  by  a 
West  India  merchant  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  was  of  the  better  char- 
acter of  the  domestic  architecture  of  that 
period,  the  whole  front  being  of  the  pur- 
est red  brick,  wrought  by  means  of 
moulds  into  rich  designs  of  flowers  and 
pomegranates,  with  heads  of  cherubim 
over  niches  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
The  elegance  of  the  design  and  the  per- 
fect finish  of  the  structure  were  such  as 
to  secure  its  protection  when  a  branch 
railway  was  brought  from  the  Ware  and 
Cambridge  line  to  Enfield.  The  old 
school-house  was  converted  into  the  sta- 
tion-house, and  the  railway  company  had 
the  good  taste  to  leave  intact  one  of  the 
few  remaining  specimens  of  the  graceful 
English  architecture  of  long-gone  days. 

Here  it  was  that  John  Keats  all  but 
commenced,  and  did  complete  his  school 
education.  He  was  born  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1795  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
little  fellows  who  had  not  wholly  emerged 
from  the  child's  costume  upon  being 
placed  under  my  father's  care.  It  will  be 
readily  conceived  that  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
call from  the  "  dark  backward  and  abysm  " 
of  seventy-odd  years  the  general  acts  of 
perhaps  the  youngest  individual  in  a  cor- 
poration of  between  seventy  and  eighty 
)^oungsters  ;  and  very  little  more  of 
Keats's  child-life  can  I  remember  than  that 
he  had  a  brisk,  winning  face,  and  was  a  fa- 
vourite with  all,  particularly  my  mother. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Jennings,  was 
proprietor  of  a  large  livery-stable,  called 
the  "  Swan  and  Hoop,"  on  the  pavement 
in  Moorfields,  opposite  the  entrance  into 
Finsbury  Circus.  He  had  two  sons  at  my 
father's  school :  the  elder  was  an  officer 
in  Duncan's  ship  off  Camperdown.  After 
the  battle,  the  Dutch  Admiral,  De  Win- 
ter, pointing  to  young  Jennings,  told  Dun- 
can that  he  had  fired  several  shots  at  that 
young  man,  and  always  missed  his  mark  ; 
—  no  credit  to  his  steadiness  of  aim,  for 
Jennings,  like  his  own  admiral,  was  con- 
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siderably  above  the  ordinary  dimensions 
of  stature. 

Keats's  father  was  the  principal  servant 
at  the  Swan  and  Hoop  stables — a  man 
of  so  remarkably  fine  a  common-sense, 
and  native  respectability,  that  I  perfectly 
remember  the  warm  terms  in  which  his 
demeanour  used  to  be  canvassed  by  my 
parents  after  he  had  been  to  visit  his 
boys.  John  was  the  only  one  resembling 
him  in  person  and  feature,  with  brown 
hair  and  dark  hazel  eyes.  The  father  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  return- 
ing from  a  visit  to  the  school.  This  de- 
tail may  be  deemed  requisite  when  we 
see  in  the  last  memoir  of  the  poet  the 
statement  that  "  John  Keats  was  born  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1795,  in  the  upper 
rank  of  the  middle  class."  His  two 
brothers  —  George,  older,  and  Thomas, 
younger  than  himself  —  were  like  the 
motiier,  who  was  tall,  of  good  figure,  with 
large  oval  face,  and  sensible  deportment. 
The  last  of  the  family  was  a  sister  — 
Fanny,  I  think,  much  younger  than  all, — 
and  1  hope  still  living  —  of  whom  I  re- 
member, when  once  walking  in  the  garden 
with  her  brothers,  my  mother  speaking  of 
her  with  much  fondness  for  her  pretty 
and  simple  manners.  She  married  Mr. 
Llanos,  a  Spanish  refugee,  the  author  of 
"  Don  Esteban,"  and  "  Sandoval,  the 
Freemason."  He  was  a  man  of  liberal 
principles,  very  attractive  bearing,  and  of 
more  than  ordinary  accomplishments. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  school-life  John 
gave  no  extraordinary  indications  of  intel- 
lectual character  ;  but  it  was  remembered 
of  him  afterwards,  that  there  was  ever 
present  a  determined  and  steady  spirit  in 
all  his  undertakings :  I  never  knew  it 
misdirected  in  his  required  pursuit  of 
study.  He  was  a  most  orderly  scholar. 
The  future  ramifications  of  that  noble 
genius  were  then  closely  shut  in  the  seed, 
which  was  greedily  drinking  in  the  moist- 
ure which  made  it  afterwards  burst  forth 
so  kindly  into  luxuriance  and  beauty. 

My  father  was  in  the  habit,  at  each 
half-year's  vacation,  of  bestowing  prizes 
upon  those  pupils  who  had  performed  the 
greatest  quantity  of  voluntary  work  ;  and 
such  was  Keats's  indefatigable  energy  for 
the  last  two  or  three  successive  half-years 
of  his  remaining  at  school,  that,  upon 
each  occasion,  he  took  the  first  prize  by 
a  considerable  distance.  He  was  at  work 
before  the  first  school-hour  began,  and 
that  was  at  seven  o'clock  ;  almost  all  the 
intervening  times  of  recreation  were  so 
devoted  ;  and  during  the  afternoon  holi- 
days, when  all  were  at  play,  he  would  be 


i  in  the  school  —  almost  the  only  one  —  at 
his  Latin  or  French  translation  ;  and  so 
unconscious  and  regardless  was  he  of  the 
consequences  of  so  close  and  persevering 
an  application,  that  he  never  would  have 
taken  the  necessary  exercise  had  he  not 
been  sometimes  driven  out  for  the  pur- 
pose by  one  of  the  masters. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  he  was  a  fa- 
vourite with  all.  Not  the  less  beloved 
was  he  for  having  a  highly  pugnacious 
spirit,  which,  when  roused,  was  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  exhibitions  —  off 
the  stage  —  I  ever  saw.  One  of  the 
transports  of  that  marvellous  actor,  Ed- 
mund Kean  —  whom,  by  the  way,  he 
idolized  —  was  its  nearest  resemblance; 
and  the  two  were  not  very  dissimilar  in 
face  and  figure.  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  an  usher,  on  account  of  some  im- 
pertinent behaviour,  had  boxed  his  broth- 
er Tom's  ears,  John  rushed  up,  put  him- 
self in  the  received  posture  of  offence, 
and,  it  was  said,  struck  the  usher  —  who 
could,  so  to  say,  have  put  him  into  his 
pocket.  His  passion  at  times  was  almost 
ungovernable  ;  and  his  brother  George, 
being  considerably  the  taller  and  strong- 
er, used  frequently  to  hold  him  down  by 
main  force,  laughing  when  John  was  in 
"one  of  his  moods,"  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  beat  him..  It  was  all,  however,  a 
wisp-of-straw  conflagration  ;  for  he  had 
an  intensely  tender  affection  for  his  broth- 
ers, and  proved  it  upon  the  most  trying 
occasions.  He  was  not  merely  the  "  fa- 
vourite of  all,"  like  a  pet  prize-fighter,  for 
his  terrier  courage  ;  but  his  highminded- 
ness,  his  utter  unconsciousness  of  a  mean 
motive,  his  placability,  his  generosity, 
wrought  so  general  a  feeling  in  his  be- 
half, that  I  never  heard  a  word  of  dis- 
approval from  any  one,  superior  or  equal, 
who  had  known  him. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  time  —  per- 
haps eighteen  months  —  that  he  remained 
at  school,  he  occupied  the  hours  during 
meals  in  reading.  Thus,  his  whole  time 
was  engrossed.  He  had  a  tolerably  re- 
tentive memory,  and  the  quantity  that  he 
read  was  surprising.  He  must  in  those 
last  months  have  exhausted  the  school 
library,  v/hich  consisted  principally  of 
abridgments  of  all  the  voyages  and  trav- 
els of  any  note  ;  Mavor's  collection,  also 
his  "  Universal  History  ;  "  Robertson's 
histories  of  Scotland,  America,  and 
Charles  the  Fifth  ;  all  Miss  Edgeworth's 
productions,  together  with  many  other 
works  equally  well  calculated  for  youth. 
The  books,  however,  that  were  his  con- 
stantly   recurring  sources  of    attractioa 
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in   my    "  mind's 
supper  (we   had 


were  Tooke's  "  Pantheon,"  Lempri^re's 
"  Classical  Dictionary,"  which  he  ap- 
peared to  learn,  and  Spence's  "  Poly- 
metis."  This  was  the  store  whence  he 
acquired  his  intimacy  with  the  Greek 
mythology  ;  here  was  he  "suckled  in  that 
creed  outworn  ;  "  for  his  amount  of  class- 
ical attainment  extended  no  farther  than 
the  "^neid  ;  "  with  which  epic,  indeed, 
he  was  so  fascinated  that  before  leaving 
school  he  had  voluntarily  translated  in 
writing  a  considerable  portion.  And  yet 
I  remember  that  at  that  early  age  —  ma}-- 
hap  under  fourteen  —  notwithstanding, 
and  through  all  its  incidental  attractive- 
ness, he  hazarded  the  opinion  to  me  (and 
the  expression  riveted  my  surprise),  that 
there  v/as  feebleness  in  the  structure  of 
the  work.  He  must  have  gone  through 
all  the  better  publications  in  the  sciiool 
library,  for  he  asked  me  to  lend  him  some 
of  my  own  books  ;  and, 
eye,"  I  now  see  him  at 
our  meals  in  the  schoolroom),  sitting 
back  on  the  form,  from  the  table,  holding^ 
the  folio  volume  of  Burnet's  "  History  of 
his  Own  Time  "  between  himself  and  the 
table,  eating  his  meal  from  beyond  it. 
This  work,  and  Leigh  Hunt's  Exaininer 
—  which  my  father  took  in,  and  I  used 
to  lend  to  Keats  —  no  doubt  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  love  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  He  once  told  me,  smiling, 
that  one  of  his  guardians,  being  informed 
what  books  I  had  lent  him  to  read,  de- 
clared that  if  he  had  fifty  children  he 
would  not  send  one  of  them  to  that 
school.     Bless  his  patriot  head  ! 

When  he  left  Enfield,  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Thom- 
as Hammond,  a  medical  man,  residing 
in  Church  Street,  Edmonton,  and  exact- 
ly two  miles  from  Enfield.  This  arrange- 
ment evidently  gave  him  satisfaction, 
and  I  fear  that  it  was  the  most  placid  pe- 
riod of  his  painful  life  ;  for  now,  with  the 
exception  of  the  duty  he  had  to  perform 
in  the  surgery  —  by  no  means  an  onerous 
one — his  whole  leisure  hours  were  em- 
ployed in  indulging  his  passion  for  read- 
ing and  translating.  During  his  appren- 
ticeship he  finished  the  "  yEneid." 

The  distance  between  our  residences 
being  so  short,  I  gladly  encouraged  his 
inclination  to  come  over  when  he  could 
claim  a  leisure  hour  ;  and  in  consequence 
I  saw  him  about  five  or  six  times  a  month 
on  my  own  leisure  afternoons.  He  rarely 
came  empty-handed ;  either  he  had  a 
book  to  read,  or  brought  one  to  be  ex- 
changed. When  the  weather  permitted, 
we  always  sat  in  an  arbour  at  the  end  of 


a  spacious  garden,  and  —  in  Boswellian 
dialect  —  "  we  had  a  good  talk." 

It  were  difficult,  at  this  lapse  of  time, 
to  note  the  spark  that  fired  the  train 
of  his  poetical  tendencies  ;  but  he  must 
have  given  unmistakable  tokens  of  his 
mental  bent ;  otherwise,  at  that  early 
stage  of  his  career,  I  never  could  have 
read  to  him  the  "  Epithalamion "  of 
Spenser ;  and  this  I  remember  having 
done,  and  in  that  hallowed  old  arbour, 
the  scene  of  many  bland  and  graceful  as- 
sociations—  the  substances  having 
passed  away.  At  that  time  he  may  have 
been  sixteen  years  old  ;  and  at  that  pe- 
riod of  life  he  certainly  appreciated  the 
general  beauty  of  the  composition,  and 
felt  the  more  passionate  passages  ;  for 
his  features  and  exclamations  were  ec- 
static. How  often,  in  after  times,  have  I 
heard  him  quote  these  lines  :  — 

• 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands, 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks, 

And  blesses  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  to  her  cheeks  ! 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermeil  stain, 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain, 

That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 

Forget  their  service,  and  about  her  fly, 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair, 

The  more  they  on  it  stare  ; 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground. 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 

That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry, 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

That  night  he  took  away  with  him  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  Faerie  Oueene," 
and  he  went  through  it,  as  I  formerly  told 
his  noble  biographer,  "  as  a  young  horse 
would  through  a  spring  meadow  —  ramp- 
ing !  "  Like  a  true  poet  too  —  a  poet 
*'  born,  not  manufactured,"  a  poet  in  grain, 
he  especially  singled  out  epithets,  for  that 
felicity  and  power  in  which  Spenser  is  so 
eminent.  He  hoisted  himself  up,  and 
looked  burly  and  dominant,  as  he  said, 
•'  What  an  image  that  is  —  '  sea-shoulder- 
ing whales  .f  "  It  was  a  treat  to  see  as 
well  as  hear  him  read  a  pathetic  passage. 
Once  when  reading  the  "  Cymbeline " 
aloud,  I  saw  his  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and 
his  voice  faltered  when  he  came  to  the 
departure  of  Posthumus,  and  Imogen 
saying  she  would  have  watched  him  — 

'Till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle ; 
Nay,  follow'd  him  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  small ness  of  a  gmit  to  air  ;  and  then 
Have  turn'd  mine  eye  and  wept. 

I  cannot  reconcile  the  precise  time  of 
our  separating  at   this  stage  of    Keats's 
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career  —  who  first  went. to  London;  but 
it  was  upon  an  occasion,  that  walking 
thither  to  see  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had  just 
fulfilled  his  penalty  of  confinement  in 
Horsemonger  Lane  Prison  for  the  un- 
wise libel  upon  the  Prince  Regent,  that 
Keats  met  me ;  and,  turning,  accompa- 
nied me  back  part  of  the  vtay.  At  the  last 
field-gate,  when  taking  l«ave,  he  gave  me 
the  sonnet  entitled,  "  Written  on  the  Day 
that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  left  Prison."  This 
I  feel  to  be  the  first  proof  I  had  received 
of  his  having  committed  himself  in  verse  ; 
and  how  clearly  do  I  recall  the  conscious 
look  and  hesitation  with  which  he  offered 
it !  There  are  some  momentary  glances 
by  beloved  friends  that  fade  only  with 
life.  His  biographer  has  stated  that 
"  The  Lines  in  Imitation  of  Spencer  "  — 

Now  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber  came, 
And  her  first  footsteps  touch'd  a  verdant  hill, 
&c.. 

are  the  earliest  known  verses  of  his  com- 
position ;  a  probable  circumstance,  from 
their  subject  being  the  inspiration  of  his 
first  love,  in  poetry  —  and  such  a  love  ! 
—  but  Keats's  first  published  ■poQTO.  was 
the  sonnet :  — 

O  Solitude  !  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell, 
Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 
Of  murky  buildings;    climb  with   me   the 
steep  — 

Nature's  observatory  —  whence  the  dell, 

In  flowery  slopes,  its  river's  crystal  swell 
May  seem  a  span ;  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
'Mongst  boughs  pavilion' d,  where  the  deer's 
swift  leap 

Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  foxglove  bell. 
But  though  I'll  gladly  trace  these  scenes 
with  thee. 

Yet  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind, 

Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts  refined, 
Is  my  soul's  pleasure  ;  and  it  sure  must  be 

Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  human  kind, 
When  to  thy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 

This  sonnet  appeared  in  the  Examiner 
some  time,  I  think,  in  1816. 

When  we  both  had  come  to  London  — 
Keats  to  enter  as  a  student  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  —  he  was  not  long  in 
discovering  my  abode,  which  was  with  a 
brother-in-law  in  Clerkenwell ;  and  at 
that  time  being  house-keeper,  and  solitary, 
he  would  come  and  renew  his  loved  gos- 
sip ;  till,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Urn 
Burial "  says,  "  we  were  acting  our  antip- 
odes—  the  huntsmen  were  up  in  Amer- 
ica, and  they  already  were  past  their  first 
sleep  in  Persia."  At  the  close  of  a  letter 
which  preceded  my  appointing  him  to 
come  and  lighten  my  darkness  in  Clerk- 
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enwell,  is  his  first  address  upon  coming 
to  London.  He  says  :  —  "  Although  the 
Borough  is  a  beastly  place  in  dirt,  turn- 
ings, and  windings,  yet  No.  8,  Dean 
Street,  is  not  difficult  to  find  ;  and  if  you 
would  run  the  gauntlet  over  London 
Bridge,  take  the  first  turning  to  the  right, 
and,  moreover,  knock  at  my  door,  which 
is  nearly  opposite  a  meeting,  you  would 
do  me  a  charity,  which,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  is 
the  father  of  all  the  virtues.  At  all  events, 
let  me  hear  from  you  soon  :  I  say,  at  all 
events,  not  excepting  the  gout  in  your 
fingers."  This  letter,  having  no  date  but 
the  week's  day,  and  no  postmark,  pre- 
ceded our  first  symposium  ;  and  a  mem- 
morable  night  it  was  in  my  life's  career. 

A  beautiful  copy  of  the  folio  edition  of 
Chapman's  translation  of  Homer  had 
been  lent  me.  It  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Alsager,  the  gentleman  who  for  years 
had  contributed  no  small  share  of  celeb- 
rity to  the  great  reputation  of  the  Times 
newspaper  by  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  the  .money  market 
department  of  that  journal.  Upon  my 
first  introduction  to  Mr.  Alsager  he  lived 
opposite  to  Horsemonger  Lane  Prison, 
and  upon  Mr.  Lei^h  Hunt's  being  sen- 
tenced for  the  libel,  his  first  day's  dinner 
was  sent  over  by  Mr.  Alsager. 

Well,  then,  we  were  put  in  possession 
of  the  Homer  of  Chapman,  and  to  work 
we  went,  turning  to  some  of  the  "  famous- 
est  "  passages,  as  we  had  scrappily  known 
them  in  Pope's  version.  There  was,  for 
instance,  that  perfect  scene  of  the  conver- 
sation on  Troy  wall  of  the  old  Senators 
with  Helen,  who  is  pointing  out  to  them 
the  several  Greek  captains  ;  with  the 
Senator  Antenor's  vivid  portrait  of  an 
orator  in  Ulysses,  bednning  at  the  237th 
line  of  the  third  book  :  — 

But  when    the  prudent    Ithacus  did  to  his 

counsels  rise, 
He  stood  a  little  still,   and  fix'd  upon  the 

earth  his  eyes, 
His  sceptre  moving  neither  way,  but  held  it 

forinally, 
Like  one  that  vainly  doth  affect.     Of  wrathful 

quality, 
And  frantic  (rashly  judging),  you  would  have 

said  he  was ; 
But  when  out  of  his  ample  breast  he  gave  his 

great  voice  pass,   . 
And  words  that  flew  about  our  ears  like  drifts 

of  winter's  snow. 
None  thenceforth  might  contend  with  him, 

though  naught  admir'd  for  show. 

The  shield  and  helmet  of  Diomed,  with 
the  accompanying  simile,  in  the  opening 
of    the  third  book ;    and  the  prodigious 
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description  of  Neptune's  passage  to  the 
'  Acliive  ships,  in  the  thirteenth  book  :  — 
The  woods  and  all  the  great  hills  near  trembled 

beneath  the  weight 
Of  his  immortal-moving  feet.     Three  steps  he 

only  took, 
Before  he  far-off  ^gas  reach'd,  but  with  the 

fourth,  it  shook 
With  his  dread  entry. 

One  scene  I  could  not  fail  to  introduce 
to  him  —  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses,  in 
the  fifth  book  of  the  "  Odysseis,"  and  I 
had  the  reward  of  one  of  his  delighted 
stares,  upon  reading  the  following  lines  : 

Then  forth  he  came,  his  both  knees  falt'ring, 

both 
His  strong  hands  hanging  down,  and  all  with 

froth 
His  cheeks  and  nostrils  flowing,   voice  and 

breath 
Spent  to  all  use,  and  down  he  sank  to  death. 
The  sea  had  soak'd  his  heart  through  ;  all  his 

veins 
His  toils  had  rack'd  t'  a  labouring  woman's 

pains. 
Dead- weary  was  he. 

On  an  after  occasion  I  showed  him  the 
couplet,  in  Pope's  translation,  upon  the 
same  passage  :  — 

From  mouth  and  nose  the  briny  torrent  ran, 
And  lost  in  lassitude  lay  all  the  man.  [!  !  !] 

Chapman*  supplied  us  with  many  an 
.after-treat ;  but  it  was  in  the  teeming 
wonderment  of  this  his  first  introduc- 
tion, that,  when  1  came  down  to  break- 
ifast  the  next  morning,  I  found  upon  my 
table  a  letter  with  no  other  enclosure  than 
his  famous  sonnet,  "  On  First  Looking 
iinto  Chapman's  Homer."  We  had  parted, 
as  I  laave  already  said,  at  day-spring,  yet 
-he  contrived  that  I  should  receive  the 
;poem  from  a  distance  of,  may  be,  two 
miles,  by  ten  o'clock.  In  the  published 
•copy  of  this  sonnet  he  made  an  alteration 
■in  the  seventh  line  :  — 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene. 
The  original  which  he  sent  me  had  the 
phrase  — 
Yet  could  I  never  tell  what  men  could  mean ; 

'which  he  said  was  bald,  and  too  simply 
wondering-  No  one  could  more  earnestly 
chastise  his  thoughts  than  Keats.  His 
favourite  among  Chapman's  "  Hymns  of 
Homer  "  was  the  one  to  Pan,  which  he 
himself  rivalled  in  the  "  Endymion  "  :  — - 

O  thou  whose  mighty  palace-roof  doth  hang, 

*  With  what  joy  would  Keats  have  welcomed  Mr. 
'Richard  Hoopers  admirable  edition  of  our  old  version ! 


It  appears  early  in  the  first  book  of  the 
poem  ;  the  first  line  in  which  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  and  become  a  motto  to 
Exhibition  catalogues  of  Fine  Art :  — 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever  : 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness  ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  &c. 

The  "  Hymn  to  Pan "  alone  should 
have  rescued  this  young  and  vigorous 
poem  —  this  youngest  epic  —  from  the 
savage  injustice  with  which  it  was  as- 
sailed. 

In  one  of  our  conversations,  about  this 
period,  I  alluded  to  his  position  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  coasting  and  recon- 
noitring, as  it  were,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  what  progress  he  was  making 
in  his  profession  ;  which  I  had  taken  for 
granted  had  been  his  own  selection,  and 
not  one  chosen  for  him.  The  total  ab- 
sorption, therefore,  of  every  other  mood 
of  his  mind  than  that  of  imaginative  com- 
position, which  had  now  evidently  en- 
compassed him,  induced  me,  from  a  kind 
motive,  to  inquire  what  was  his  bias  of 
action  for  the  future  ;  and  with  that  trans- 
parent candour  which  formed  the  main- 
spring of  his  rule  of  conduct,  he  at  once 
made  no  secret  of  his  inability  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  science  of  anatomy,  as  a 
main  pursuit  in  life  ;  for  one  of  the  ex- 
pressions that  he  used,  in  describing  his 
unfitness  for  its  mastery,  was  perfectly 
characteristic.  He  said,  in  illustration  of 
his  argument,  "  The  other  day,  for  in- 
stance, during  the  lecture,  there  came  a 
sunbeam  into  the  room,  and  with  it  a 
whole  troop  of  creatures  floating  in  the 
ray ;  and  I  was  off  with  them  to  Oberon 
and  fairyland."  And  yet,  with  all  his 
self-styled  unfitness 'for  the  pursuit,  I  was 
afterwards  informed  that  at  his  subse- 
quent examination  he  displayed  an 
amount  of  acquirement  which  surprised 
his  fellow  students,  who  had  scarcely  any 
other  association  with  him  than  that  of  a 
cheerful,  crotchety  rhymester.  He  once 
talked  with  me,  upon  my  complaining  of 
stomachic  derangement,  with  a  remark- 
able decision  of  opinion,  describing  the 
functions  and  actions  of  the  organ  with 
the  clearness  and,  as  I  presume,  techni- 
cal precision  of  an  adult  practitioner; 
casually  illustrating  the  comment,  in  his 
characteristic  way,  with  poetical  imagery: 
the  stomach,  he  said,  being  like  a  brood 
of  callow  nestlings  (opening  his  capacious 
mouth)  )^earning  and  gaping  for  suste- 
nance ;  and,  indeed,  he  merely  exempli- 
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fied  what  should  be,  if  possible,  the 
"  stock  in  trade  "  of  every  poet,  viz.,  to 
know  all  that  is  to  be  known,  "in  the 
heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth." 

It  was  about  this  period  that,  going  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  then  oc- 
cupied a  pretty  cottage  in  the  Vale  of 
Health,  on  Hampstead  Heath,  I  took 
with  me  two  or  three  of  the  poems  I  had 
received  from  Keats.  I  could  not  but 
anticipate  that  Hunt  would  speak  encour- 
agingly, and  indeed  approvingly,  of  the 
compositions  —  written,  too,  by  a  youth 
under  age  ;  but  my  partial  spirit  was  not 
prepared  for  the  unhesitating  and  prompt 
admiration  which  broke  forth  before  he 
had  read  twenty  lines  of  the  first  poem. 
Horace  Smith  happened  to  be  there  on 
the  occasion,  and  he  was  not  less  demon- 
strative in  h«s  appreciation  of  their  mer- 
its. The  piece  which  he  read  out  was 
the  sonnet,  "  How  many  Bards  gild  the 
Lapses  of  Time  !  "  marking  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  arid  approval  the  last  six 
lines :  — 

So  the  unnumber'd  sounds  that  evening  store, 
The  songs  of  birds,  the  whisp'ring  of   the 

leaves, 
The  voice  of   waters,  the  great  bell  that 
heaves 
With  solemn  sound,  and  thousand  others  more, 

That  distance  of  recognisance  bereaves, 
Make  pleasing  music,  and  not  wild  uproar. 

Smith  repeated  with  applause  the  line  in 
italics,  saying,  "  What  a  well-condensed 
expression  for  a  youth  so  young  !  "  After 
making  numerous  and  eager  inquiries 
about  him,  personally,  and  with  reference 
to  any  peculiarities  of  mind  and  manner, 
the  visit  ended  in  my  being  requested  to 
bring  him  over  to  the  Vale  of  Health. 

That  was  a  "red-letter  day"  in  the 
young  poet's  life,  and  one  which  will 
never  fade  with  me  while  memory  lasts. 

The  character  and  expression  of  Keats's 
features  would  arrest  even  the  casual 
passenger  in  the  street ;  and  now  they 
were  wrought  to  a  tone  of  animation  that 
I  could  not  but  watch  with  interest, 
knowing  what  was  in  store  for  him  from 
the  bland  encouragement,  and  Spartan 
deference  in  attention,  with  fascinating 
conversational  eloquence,  that  he  was  to 
encounter  and  receive.  As  we  approached 
the  Heath,  there  was  the  rising  and  ac- 
celerated step,  with  the  gradual  subsi- 
dence of  all  talk.  The  interview,  which 
stretched  into  three  "morning  calls,"  was 
the  prelude  to  many  after-scenes  and 
saunterings  about    Caen  Wood  and  its 


neighbourhood  ;  for  Keats  was  suddenly 
made  a  familiar  of  the  household,  and 
was  always  welcomed. 

It  was  in  the  library  at  Hunt's  cottage, 
where  an  extemporary  bed  had  been  made 
up  for  him  on  the  sofa,  that  he  composed 
the  frame-work  and  many  lines  of  the 
poem  on  "Sleep  and  Poetry"  —  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  being  an  inventory  of  the 
art  garniture  of  ■  the  room,  commen- 
cing:— 

It  was  a  poet's  house  who  keeps  the  keys 
Of  Pleasure's  temple.  .  .  . 

In  this  composition  is  the  lovely  and 
favourite  little  cluster  of  images  upon  the 
fleeting  transit  of  life  —  a  pathetic  antici- 
pation of  his  own  brief  career  :  — 

Stop  and  consider  !     Life  is  but  a  day ; 

A  fragile  dew-drop  on  its  perilous  way 

From  a  tree's  summit ;  a  poor  Indian's  sleep 

While  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous  steep 

Of  Montmorenci.     Why  so  sad  a  moan  ? 

Life  is  the  rose's  hope  while  yet  unblown ; 

The  reading  of  an  ever-changing  tale  ; 

The  light  uplifting  o£a  maiden's  veil ; 

A  pigeon  tumbling  in  the  summer  air  ; 

A  laughing  schoolboy,  without  grief  or  care, 

Riding  the  springy  branches  of  an  ehn. 

Very  shortly  after  his  installation  at  the 
cottage,  and  on  the  day  after  one  of  our 
visits,  he  gave  in  the  following  sonnet, 
a  characteristic  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
in  which  he  had  been  received  :  — 

Keen  fitful  gusts  are  whispering  here  and  there 

Among  the  bushes  half  leafless  and  dry; 

The  stars  look  very  cold  about  the  sky, 
And  I  have  many  miles  on  foot  to  fare  ; 
Yet  I  feel  little  of  the  cool  bleak  air, 

Or  of  the  dead  leaves  rustling  drearily, 

Or  of  those  silver  lamps  that  burn  on  high, 
Or  of  the  distance  from  home's  pleasant  lair  : 
For  I  am  brimful  of  the  friendliness 

That  in  a  little  cottage  I  have  found ; 
Of  fair-hair'd  Milton's  eloquent  distress, 

And  all  his  love  for  gentle  Lycid'  drown'd ; 
Of  lovely  Laura  in  her  light  green  dress, 

And  faithful  Petrarch  gloriously  crown'd. 

The  glowing  sonnet  upon  being  com- 
pelled to  "  Leave  Friends  at  an  Early 
Hour  "  — 

Give  me  a  golden  pen  and  let  me  lean,  &c., 

followed  shortly  after  the  former.  But 
the  occasion  that  recurs  with  the  liveliest 
interest  was  one  evening  when  —  some 
observations  having  been  made  upon  the 
character,  habits,  and  pleasant  associa- 
tions with  that  reverend  denizen  of  the 
hearth,  the  cheeful  little  grasshopper  of 
the  fireside  —  Hunt  proposed  to  Keats 
the  challenge  of  writing  then,  there,  and 
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to  time,  a  sonnet  "  On  the  Grasshopper 
and  Cricket."  No  one  was  present  but 
myself,  and  they  accordingly  set  to.  I, 
apart,  with  a  book  at  the  end  of  the  sofa, 
could  not  avoid  furtive  glances  every 
now  and  then  at  the  emulants.  I  cannot 
say  how  long  the  trial  lasted.  I  was  not 
proposed  umpire ;  and  had  no  stop- 
watch for  the  occasion.  The  time,  how- 
ever, was  short  for  such  a  performance, 
and  Keats  won  as  to  time.  But  the 
event  of  the  after  scrutiny  was  one  of 
many  such  occurrences  which  have  riv- 
eted the  memory  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  my 
affectionate  regard  and  admiration  for  un- 
affected generosity  and  perfectly  unpre- 
tentious encouragement.  His  sincere 
look  of  pleasure  at  the  first  line  — 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 

"Such  a  prosperous  opening!"  he 
said  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  lines :  — 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 
Has  wrought  a  silence  — 

"  Ah  !  that's  perfect  !  Bravo  Keats  !  " 
And  then  he  went  on  in  a  dilation  upon 
the  dumbness  of  Nature  during  the 
season's  suspension  and  torpidity.  With 
all  the  kind  and  gratifying  things  that 
were  said  to  him,  Keats  protested  to  me, 
as  we  were  afterwards  walking  home,  that 
he  preferred  Hunt's  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject to  his  own.  As  neighbour  Dog- 
berry would  have  rejoined  :  *•  'Fore  God, 
they  are  both  in  a  tale  !  "  It  has  occurred 
to  me,  upon  so  remarkable  an  occasion 
as  the  one  here  recorded,  that  a  reunion 
of  the  two  sonnets  will  be  gladly  hailed 
by  the  reader. 

ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  CRICKET, 
The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  : 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot 

sun, 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown 

mead  ; 
That  is  the  Grasshopper's,  —  he  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury,  —  he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with 
fun 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 
The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never  ; 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 
Has  wrought  a  silence ;  from  the  stove  there 

thrills 
The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever, 

And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 
The  Grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 
Dec.  30,  1816.  John  Keats. 


ON  THE  grasshopper  AND  THE  CRICKET. 
Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass 

Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, 
Sole  voice  that's    heard    amidst  the   hazy 
noon. 
When  ev'n  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning 

brass ; 
And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 
With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  too 

soon. 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome 
tune  . 
Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass ; 
Oh  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong. 

One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth. 
Both  have  your  sunshine ;  both  though  small 
are  strong 
At  your  clear  hearts  j  and  both  were  sent  on 
earth 
To  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song,  — 
In  doors  and  out.  Summer  and  Winter,  Mirth  ! 
Dec.  30,  1816.  Leigh  Hunt. 

Keats  had  left  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Borough,  and  was  now  living  with 
his  brothers  in  apartments  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  house  in  the  Poultry,  over  the 
passage  leading  to  the  Queen's  Head 
Tavern,  and  opposite  to  one  of  the  City 
Companies'  halls  —  the  Ironmongers',  if 
I  mistake  not.  I  have  the  associating 
reminiscence  of  many  happy  hours  spent 
in  this  abode.  Here  was  determined 
upon,  in  great  part  written,  and  sent  forth 
to  the  world,  the  first  little,  but  vigorous 
offspring  of  his  brain  :  — 

POEMS 

By 

John  Keats. 

"  What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty' !  " 

Fate  of  the  Butterfly.  —  Spenser. 

London : 

Printed  for  C.  and  J.  Oilier, 

3,  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

1817. 

And  here,  on  the  evening  when  the  last 
proof-sheet  was  brought  from  the  printer, 
it  was  accompanied  by  the  information 
that  if  a  "  dedication  to  the  book  was  in- 
tended it  must  be  sent  forthwith." 
Whereupon  he  withdrew  to  a  side  table, 
and  in  the  buzz  of  a  mixed  conversation 
(for  there  were  several  friends  in  the  room) 
he  composed  and  brought  to  Charles 
Oilier,  the  publisher,  the  Dedication  Son- 
net to  Leigh  Hunt.  If  the  original  manu- 
script of  that  poem  —  a  legitimate  sonnet, 
with  every  restriction  of  rhyme  and  metre 
—  could  now  be  produced,  and  the  time 
recorded  in  which  it  was  written,  it  would 
be  pronounced  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance :  added  to  which  the  non-alteration 
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of  a  single  word  in  the  poem  (a  circum- 
stance that  was  noted  at  the  time)  claims 
for  it  a  merit  with  a  very  rare  parallel. 
The  remark  may  be  here  subjoined  that, 
had  the  composition  been  previously  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  the  mere  writing 
it  out  would  have  occupied  fourteen  min- 
utes ;  and  lastly,  when  I  refer  to  the 
time  occupied  in  composing  the  sonnet 
on  "  The  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket," 
I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  the 
one  in  question  to  have  been  extempore. 
"  The  poem  which  commences  the  vol- 
ume," says  Lord  Houghton  in  his  first 
memoir  of  the  poet,  "was  suggested  to 
Keats  by  a  delightful  summer's  day,  as 
he  stood  beside  the  gate  that  leads  from 
the  battery  on  Hampstead  Heath  into  a 
field  by  Caen  Wood  ;  "  and  the  following 
lovely  passage  he  himself  told  me  was 
the  recollection  of  our  having  frequently 
loitered  over  the  rail  of  a  foot-bridge  that 
spanned  (probably  still  spans,  notwith- 
standing the  intrusive  and  shouldering 
railroad)  a  little  brook  in  the  last  field 
upon  entering  Edmonton  :  — 

Linger  awhile  upon  some  bending  planks 
That  lean  against  a  streamlet's  rushy  banks, 
And  watch  intently  Nature's  gentle  doings  ; 
They  will  be  found  softer  than  ring-dove's 

cooings. 
How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend  ! 
Not  the  minutest  whisper  does  it  send 
To  the  o'er-hanging  sallows  ;  blades  of  grass 
Slowly  across  the  chequer'd  shadows  pass. 
Why,  you  might  read  two  sonnets,  ere  they 

reach 
To  where  the  hurrying  freshnesses  aye  preach 
A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  i>cbbly  beds ; 
"Where  swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little 

heads. 
Staying  their  wavy  bodies  ''gainst  the  streams^ 
To  taste  the  luxury  of  sunny  beams 
Temper'd  with  coolness.     How  they  wrestle 
With  their  own  delight^  and  ever  nestle 
Thetr  silver  bellies  ojt  the  pebbly  sand! 
If  yon  hut  scantily  hold  out  the  hand, 
That  very  instant  not  one  will  remain  ; 
But  turn  your  eye  and  they  are  there  again. 

He  himself  thought  the  picture  correct, 
and  acknowledged  to  a  partiality  for  it. 

Another  example  of  his  promptly  sug- 
gestive imagination,  and  uncommon  fa- 
cility in  giving  it  utterance,  occurred 
one  day  upon  returning  home  and  finding 
me  asleep  on  the  sofa,  with  a  volume  of 
Chaucer  open  at  the  "Flower  and  the 
Leaf."  After  expressing  to  me  his  ad- 
miration of  the  poem,  which  he  had  been 
reading,  he  gave  me  the  fine  testimony  of 
that  opinion  in  pointing  to  the  sonnet  he 
had  written  at  the  close  of  it,  which  was 
an  extempore  effusion,  and  without  the 


I  alteration  of  a  single  word.  It  lies  be- 
i  fore  me  now,  signed  "  J.  K.,  Feb., 
1817."  If  my  memory  do  not  betray  me, 
this  charming  out-door  fancy-scene  was 
Keats's  first  introduction  to  Chaucer. 
The  "  Troilus  and  Cresseide  "  was  cer- 
tainly an  after-acquaintance  with  him ; 
and  clearly  do  I  recall  his  approbation  of 
the  favourite  passages  that  had  been 
marked  in  my  own  copy.  Upon  bein^: 
requested,  he  re-traced  the  poem,  and 
with  his  pen  confirmed  and  denoted 
those  which  were  congenial  with  his  own 
feeling  and  judgment.  These  two  cir- 
cumstances, associated  with  the  literary 
career  of  this  cherished  object  of  his 
friends'  esteem  and  love,  have  stamped  a 
priceless  value  upon  that  friend's  minia- 
ture i8mo  copy  of  Chaucer. 

The  first  volume  of  Keats's  minor 
muse  was  launched  amid  the  cheers  and 
fond  anticipations  of  all  his  circle. 
Every  one  of  us  expected  (and  not  un- 
reasonably) that  it  would  create  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  literary  world  ;  for  such  a  first 
production  (and  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  from  a  minor)  has  rarely  occurred. 
Tlie  three  Epistles  and  the  seventeen 
sonnets  (that  upon  "  first  looking  into 
Chapman's  Homer  "  one  of  them)  would 
have  ensured  a  rousing  welcome  from  our 
modern-day  reviewers.  Alas  !  the  book 
might  have  emerged  in  Timbuctoo  with 
far  stronger  chance  of  fame  and  approba- 
tion. It  never  passed  to  a  second  edi- 
tion ;  the  first  was  but  a  small  one,  and 
that  was  never  sold  off.  The  whole  com- 
munity, as  if  by  compact,  seemed  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  about  it.  The 
word  had  been  passed  that  its  author  was 
a  Radical ;  and  in  those  days  of  "  Bible- 
Crown-and-Constitution  "  supremacy,  he 
might  have  had  better  chance  of  success 
had  he  been  an  Anti-Jacobin.  Keats  had 
not  made  the  slightest  demonstration  of 
political  opinions  ;  but  with  a  conscious 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  kindly  encourage- 
ment, he  had  dedicated  his  book  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Examiner^  a  Radical 
and  a  dubbed  partisan  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon ;  because,  when  alluding  to  him,  Hunt 
did  not  always  subjoin  the  fashionable  cog- 
nomen of  "  Corsican  Monster."  Such  an 
association  was  motive  enough  with  the 
dictators  of  that  day  to  thwart  the  en- 
deavours of  a  young  aspirant  who  should 
presume  to  assert  for  himself  an  unre- 
stricted course  of  opinion.  Verily,  "  the 
former  times  were  not  better  than  these." 
Men  may  now  utter  a  word  in  favour  of 
"  civil  liberty  "  without  being  chalked  on 
the  back  and  hounded  out. 
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Poor  Keats  !  he  little  anticipated,  and 
as  little  merited,  the  cowardly  treatment 
that  was  in  store  for  him  upon  the  pub- 
lishing of  his  second  composition — the 
"  Endymion."  It  was  in  the  interval  of 
the  two  productions  that  he  had  moved 
from  the  Poultry,  and  had  taken  a  lodg- 
ing in  Well  Walk,  Hampstead  —  in  the 
first  or  second  house  on  the  right  hand, 
going  up  to  the  Heath.  I  have  an  im- 
pression that  he  had  been  some  weeks 
absent  at  the  seaside  before  settling  in 
this  district  ;  for  the  "  Endymion  "  had 
been  begun,  and  he  had  made  consider- 
able advances  in  his  plan.  He  came  to 
me  one  Sunday,  and  we  passed  the  great- 
er part  of  the  day  walking  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. His  constant  and  enviable 
friend,  Severn,  I  remember,  was  present 
upon  the  occasion,  by  a  little  circum- 
stance of  our  exchanging  looks  upon 
Keats  reading  to  us  portions  of  his  new 
poem  with  which  he  himself  had  been 
pleased  ;  and  never  will  his  expression  of 
face  depart  from  me  ;  if  I  were  a  Rey- 
nolds or  a  Gainsborough  I  could  now 
stamp  it  forever.  One  of  his  selections 
was  the  now  celebrated  "  Hymn  to  Pan  " 
in  the  first  book  :  — 

O  thou  whose  mighty  palace-roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  roofs ; 

which  alone  ought  to  have  preserved  the 
poem  from  unkindness  ;  and  which  would 
have  received  an  awarding  smile  from  the 
"deep-brow'd  "  himself.  And  the  other 
selections  were  the  descriptions  in  the 
second  book  of  the  "bower  of  Adonis," 
and  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  silver 
car  of  Venus,  air-borne  :  — 

Whose  silent  wheels,  fresh  wet  from  clouds  of 

morn, 
Spun  off  a  drizzling  dew. 

Keats  was  indebted  for  his  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Severn  to  his  schoolfellow 
Edward  Holmes,  who  also  had  been  one 
of  the  child-scholars  at  Enfield  ;  for  he 
came  there  in  the  frock-dress. 

Holmes  ought  to  have  been  an  educated 
musician  from  his  first  childhood,  for  the 
passion  was  in  him.  I  used  to  amuse  my- 
self with  the  pianoforte  after  supper,  when 
all  had  gone  to  bed.  Upon  some  sudden 
occasion,  leaving  the  parlour,  I.  heard  a 
scuffle  on  the  stairs,  and  discovered  that 
my  young  gentleman  had  left  his  bed  to 
hear  the  music.  At  other  times,  during 
the  day,  in  the  intervals  of  school-hours, 
he  would  stand  under  the  window  listen- 
ing. At  length  he  entrusted  to  me  his 
heart's  secret,  that  he  should  like  to  learn 


music  ;  when  I  taught  him  his  tonic  al- 
phabet, and  he  soon  knew  and  could  do 
i  as  much  as  his  tutor.  Upon  leaving 
school,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  elder 
Seeley,  the  bookseller  ;  but,  disliking  his 
occupation,  he  left  it,  I  think,  before  he 
was  of  ao^e.  He  did  not  lose  sight  of  his 
old  master,  and  I  introduced  him  to  Mr. 
Vincent  Novello,  who  had  made  himself  a 
friend  to  me  ;  and  who,  not  merely  with 
rare  profusion  of  bounty  gave  Holmes 
instruction,  but  received  him  into  his 
house  and  made  him  one  of  his  familv. 
With  them  he  resided  some  years.  I  was 
also  the  fortunate  means  of  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  chief  proprietor  of  the 
Atlas  newspaper ;  and  to  that  journal, 
during  a  long  period,  he  contributed  a  se- 
ries of  essays  and  critiques  upon  the  sci- 
ence and  practice  of  music,  which  raised 
the  journal  into  a  reference  and  an  author- 
ity in  the  art.  He  wrote  for  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Atlas  an  elegant  little  book  of 
dilettante  criticism,  "A  Ramble  among 
the  Musicians  in  Germany."  And  in  the 
latter  period  of  his  career  he  contributed 
to  the  Musical  Times  a  whole  series  of 
masterly  essays  and  analyses  upon  the 
masses  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 
His  own  favourite  production  was  a 
"  Life  of  Mozart,"  in  which  he  performed 
his  task  with  considerable  skill  and  equal 
modesty,  contriving  by  means  of  the  great 
musician's  own  letters  to  convert  the  work 
into  an  autobiography. 

I  have  said  that  Holmes  used  to  listen 
on  the  stairs.  In  after  years,  when  Keats 
was  reading  to  me  the  manuscript  of 
"  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  upon  the  re- 
peating of  the  passage  when  Porphyro  is 
listening  to  the  midnight  music  in  the 
hall  below :  — 

The  boisterous  midnight  festive  clarion, 
The  kettle-drum  and  far-heard  clarionet, 
Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone  : 
The  hall  door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is 
gone;  — 

"that  line,"  said  he,  "  came  into  my  head 
when  I  remembered  how  I  used  to  listen 
in  bed  to  your  music  at  school."  How 
enchanting  would  be  a  record  of  the 
germs  and  first  causes  of  all  the  greatest 
artists'  conceptions  !  The  elder  Brunei's 
first  hint  for  his  "shield"  in  construct- 
ing the  tunnel  under  the  Thames  was 
taken  from  watching  the  labour  of  a  sea- 
insect,  which,  having  a  projecting  hood, 
could  bore  into  the  ship's  timber  unmo- 
lested by  the  waves. 

It  may  have  been  about  this  time  that 
Keats  gave  a  signal  example  of  his  cour- 
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age  and  stamina,  in  the  recorded  instance 
of  his  pugilistic  contest  with  a  butcher- 
boy.  He  told  me,  and  in  his  character- 
istic manner,  of  their  "  passage  of  arms." 
The  brute,  he  said,  was  tormenting  a  kit- 
ten, and  he  interfered  ;  when  a  threat  of- 
fered was  enough  for  his  mettle,  and  they 
"  set  to."  He  thought  he  should  be 
beaten,  for  the  fellow  was  the  taller  and 
stronger  ;  but  like  an  authentic  pugilist, 
my  young  poet  found  that  he  had  planted 
a  blow  Vv'hich  "  told  "  upon  his  antago- 
nist ;  in  every  succeeding  round,  there- 
fore (for  they  fought  nearly  an  hour),  he 
never  failed  of  returning  to  the  weak 
point,  and  the  contest  ended  in  the  hulk 
being  led  home. 

In  my  knowledge  of  fellow  beings,  I 
never  knew  one  who  so  thoroughly  com- 
bined the  sweetness  with  the  power  of 
gentleness,  and  the  irresistible  sway  of 
anger,  as  Keats.  His  indignation  would 
have  made  the  boldest  grave  ;  and  they 
who  had  seen  him  under  the  influence  of 
injustice  and  meanness  of  soul  would  not 
forget  the  expression  of  his  features  — 
"the  form  of  his  visage  was  changed." 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  some  local  tyr- 
anny was  being  discussed,  he  amused  the 
party  by  shouting,  "Why  is  there  not  a 
human  dust-hole  into  which  to  tumble 
such  fellows  ? " 

Keats  had  a  strong  sense  of  humour, 
although  he  was  not,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  a  humourist,  still  less  a 
farcist.  His  comic  fancy  lurked  in  the 
outermost  and  most  unlooked-for  images 
of  association  ;  which,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  form  the  components  of  humour  ; 
nevertheless,  they  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  quaint  in  fulfilment  and  success. 
But  his  perception  of  humour,  with  the 
power  of  transmitting  it  by  imitation,  was 
both  vivid  and  irresistibly  amusing.  He 
once  described  to  me  his  having  gone  to 
see  a  bear-baiting,  the  animal  the  property 
of  a  Mr.  Tom  Oliver.  The  performance 
not  having  begun,  Keats  was  near  to,  and 
watched,  a  young  aspirant,  who  had 
brought  a  younger  under  his  wing  to  wit- 
ness the  solemnity,  and  whom  he  op- 
pressively patronized,  instructing  him  in 
the  names  and  qualities  of  all  the  mag- 
nates present.  Now  and  then,  in  his  zeal 
to  manifest  and  impart  his  knowledge,  he 
would  forget  himself,  and  stray  beyond 
the  prescribed  bounds  into  the  ring,  to 
the  lashing  resentment  of  its  comptroller, 
Mr.  William  Soames,  who,  after  some 
hints  of  a  practical  nature  to  "  keep  back," 
began  laying  about  him  with  indiscrim- 
inate and  unmitigable  vivacity,  the  Peri- 


patetic signifying  to  his  pupil,  "  My  eyes  !. 
;  Bill  Soames  giv'  me  sich  a  licker  !  "  evi- 
i  dently  grateful,  and  considering  himself 
complimented  upon  being  included  in  the 
J  general  dispensation.     Keats's  entertain- 
I  ment  with  and  appreciation  of  this  minor 
^scene  of  low  life  has  often  recurred  to 
I  me.     But  his    concurrent  personification 
'  of  the  baiting,  with  his  position  —  his  legs, 
land   arms    bent  and    shortened    till    he 
'  looked  like   Bruin  on  his  hind  legs,  dab- 
!  bing  his  forepaws   hither  and  thither,  as 
!  the  dogs   snapped  at  him,  and   now  and 
I  then   acting   the   gasp  of   one   that   had 
been  suddenly  caught  and  hugged  —  his 
own  capacious  mouth  adding  force  to  the 
personation,  was   a   remarkable   and    as 
memorable  a    display.      I  am  never  re- 
minded of  this  amusing  relation  but  it  is 
associated  with   that  forcible  picture  in 
Shakespeare,  in  "  Henry  VI."  :  — 

...  As  a  bear  encompass'd  round  with  dogs, 
Who  having //wr/iV  a  few  and  made  them  cry, 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof  and  bark  at  hira. 


Keats  also  attended  a  prize-fight  be- 
tween the  two  most  skilful  "  light 
weights  "  of  the  day,  Randal  and  Turner ; 
and  in  describing  the  rapidity  of  the 
blows  of  the  one,  while  the  other  was  fall- 
ing, he  tapped  his  fingers  on  the  window 
pane. 

I  make  no  apology  for  recording  these 
events  in  his  life  ;  they  are  characteris- 
tics of  the  natural  man,  and  prove,  more- 
over, that  the  partaking  in  such  exhibi- 
tions did  not  for  one  moment  blunt  the 
gentler  emotions  of  his  heart,  or  vulgar- 
ize his  inborn  love  of  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful and  true.  He  would  never  have  been 
a  "slang  gent,"  because  he  had  other 
and  better  accomplishments  to  make  him 
conspicuous.  His  own  line  was  the  axiom 
of  his  moral  existence,  his  civil  creed  : 
"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever," 
and  I  can  fancy  no  coarser  association 
able  to  win  him  from  his  faith.  Had  he 
been  born  in  squalor  he  would  have 
emerged  a  gentleman.  Keats  was  not  an 
easily  swayable  man  ;  in  differing  with 
those  he  loved  his  firmness  kept  equal 
pace  with  the  sweetness  of  his  persua- 
sion, but  with  the  rough  and  the  unlov- 
able he  kept  no  terms — within  the  con- 
ventional precincts,  of  course,  of  social 
order. 

From  Well  Walk  he  moved  to  another 
quarter  of  the  Heath,  Wentworth  Place,  I 
think,  the  name.  Here  he  became  a 
sharing  inmate  with  Charles  Armitage 
Brown,  a  retired  Russia  merchant  upon 
an    independence    and    literary    leisure. 
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With  this  introduction  their  acquaintance 
commenced,  and  Keats  never  had  a  more 
zealous,  a  firmer,  or  more  practical  friend 
and  adviser  than  Armitage  Brown.  Mr. 
Brown  brought  out  a  work  entitled, 
"  Shakespeare's  Autobiographical  Poems. 
Being  his  Sonnets  clearly  developed  ; 
with  his  Character  drawn  chiefly  from  his 
Works."  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  au- 
thor has  clearly  educed  his  theory  ;  but, 
in  the  face  of  his  failure  upon  the  main 
point,  the  book  is  interesting  for  the 
heart-whole  zeal  and  homage  with  which 
he  has  gone  into  his  subject.  Brown  ac- 
companied Keats  in  his  tour  in  the  Heb- 
rides, a  worthy  event  in  the  poet's  ca- 
reer, seeing  that  it  led  to  the  production 
of  that  magnificent  sonnet  to  "Ailsa 
Rock."  As  a  passing  observation,  and 
to  sh».  w  how  the  minutest  circumstance 
did  no:  escape  him,  he  told  me  that  when 
he  first  came  upon  the  view  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond the  sun  was  setting,  the  lake  was 
in  shade,  and  of  a  deep  blue,  and  at  the 
further  end  was  "^  slash  across  it  of 
deep  orange."  The  description  of  the 
traceried  window  in  the  "  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,"  gives  proof  of  the  intensity  of 
his  feeling  for  colour. 

It  was  during  his  abode  in  Wentworth 
Place,  that  unsurpassedly  savage  attacks 
upon  the  "  Endymion"  appeared  in  some 
of  the  principal  reviews  —  savage  attacks, 
and  personally  abusive  ;  and  which  would 
damage  the  sale  of  any  magazine  in  the 
present  day. 

The  style  of  the  articles  directed 
against  the  writers  whom  the  party  had 
nicknamed  the  "  Cockney  School "  of 
poetry,  may  be  conceived  from  its  pro- 
ducing the  following  speech  I  heard  from 
Hazlitt :  "  To  pay  those  fellows  in  tJieir 
own  coin  the  way  would  be  to  begin  with 
Walter  Scott,  2Sidi  have  at  his  clump  foot P 
"Verily  the  former  times  were  not  better 
than  these." 

To  say  that  these  disgusting  misrep- 
resentations did  not  affect  the  conscious- 
ness and  self-respect  of  Keats  would  be 
to  underrate  the  sensitiveness  of  his  na- 
ture. He  did  feel  and  resent  the  insult, 
but  far  more  the  injustice  of  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received ;  and  he  told  me 
so.  They  no  doubt  had  injured  him  in 
the  most  wanton  manner  ;  but  if  they,  or 
my  Lord  Byron,  ever  for  one  moment 
supposed  that  he  was  crushed  or  even 
cowed  in  spirit  by  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  never  were  they  more  deluded. 
"  Snuffed  out  by  an  article,"  indeed ! 
He  had  infinitely  more  magnanimity,  in 
its  fullest  sense,  than  that  very  spoiled, 


self-willed,  and  mean-souled  man  —  and 
I  have  unquestionable  authority  for  the 
last  term.  To  say  nothing  of  personal 
and  private  transactions.  Lord  Hough- 
ton's observations,  in  his  life  of  our  poet, 
will  be  full  authority  for  my  estimate  of 
Lord  Byron.  "Johnny  Keats"  had  in- 
deed "a  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart," 
and  he  showed  it  in  the  best  way  ;  not 
by  fighting  the  "  bush-rangers  "  in  their 
own  style  —  though  he  could  have  done 
that  —  but  by  the  resolve  that  he  would 
produce  brain  work  which  not  one  of 
their  party  could  exceed  ;  and  he  did,  for 
in  the  year  1820  appeared  the  "Lamia," 
"  Isabella,"  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  and  the 
"  Hyperion  "  —  that  illustrious  fragment, 
which  Shelley  said  "  had  the  character  of 
one  of  the  antique  desert  fragments  ;  " 
which  Leigh  Hunt  called  a  "  gigantic 
fragment,  like  a  ruin  in  the  desert,  or  the 
bones  of  the  Mastodon  ; "  and  Lord 
Byron  confessed  that  "it  seemed  actual- 
ly inspired  by  the  Titans,  and  as  sublime 
as  yEschylus." 

All  this  wonderful  work  was  produced 
in  scarcely  rnore  than  one  year,  manifest- 
ing—  with  health — what  his  brain  could 
achieve  ;  but,  alas  !  the  insidious  disease 
which  carried  him  off  had  made  its  ap- 
proach, and  he  was  preparing  to  go  to, 
or'  had  already  departed  for,  Italy,  at- 
tended by  his  constant  and  self-sacrifi- 
cing friend  Severn.  Keats's  mother  died 
of  consumption  ;  and  he  nursed  his 
younger  brother,  in  the  same  disease,  to 
the  last ;  and,  by  so  doing,  in  all  proba- 
bility hastened  his  own  summons. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  last  vol- 
ume of  poems,  Charles  Lamb  wrote  one 
of  his  finely  appreciative  and  cordial 
critiques  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  At 
that  period  I  had  been  absent  for  some 
weeks  from  London,  and  had  not  heard 
of  the  dangerous  state  of  Keats's  health  ; 
only  that  he  and  Severn  were  going  to 
Italy ;  it  was,  therefore,  an  unprepared- 
for  shock  which  brought  me  the  news  of 
his  death  in  Rome. 

Lord  Houghton,  in  his  1848  and  first 
"Biography  of  Keats,"  has  related  the 
anecdote  of  the  young  poet's  introduc- 
tion to  Wordsworth,  with  the  latter's  ap- 
preciation of  the  "  Hymn  to  Pan  "  (in 
the  "  Endymion  "),  which  the  author  had 
been  desired  to  repeat,  and  the  Rydal- 
Mount  poet's  snow-capped  comment  upon 
it  —  "  H'm  !  a  pretty  piece  of  Paganism  I  " 
The  lordly  biographer,  with  his  genial  and 
placable  nature,  has  made  an  amiable 
apology  for  the  apparent  coldness  of 
Wordsworth's    appreciation  :  —  "  That  it 
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was  probably  intended  for  some  slight  re- 
buke to  his  youthful  compeer,  whom  he 
saw  absorbed  in  an  order  of  ideas  that  to 
him  appeared  merely  sensuous,  and  would 
have  desired  that  the  bright  traits  of 
Greek  mythology  should  be  sobered  down 
by  a  graver  faith."  Keats,  like  Shake- 
speare, and  every  other  real  poet,  put  his 
whole  soul  into  what  he  had  imagined, 
portrayed,  or  embodied  ;  and  hence  he 
appeared  the  true  young  Greek.  The 
wonder  is  that  Wordsworth  should  have 
forgotten  the  quotation  that  might  have 
been  made  from  one  of  his  own  deserved- 
ly illustrious  sonnets  :  — 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us. 
.  .  .  Great  God  !  I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  for- 
lorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

From  Keats's  description  of  his  men- 
tor's manner,  as  well  as  behaviour  that 
evening,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  one 
of  the  usual  ebullitions  of  egotism,  not  to 
say  of  the  uneasiness  known  to  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  hear  the  great  moral 
philosopher  discourse  upon  his  own  pro- 
ductions, and  descant  upon  those  of  a 
contemporary.  During  that  same  inter- 
view, some  one  having  observed  that  the 
next  Waverley  novel  was  to  be  "  Rob 
Roy,"  Wordsworth  took  down  his  vol- 
ume of  Ballads,  and  read  to  the  company 
"  Rob  Roy's  Grave  ;  "  then,  returning  it 
to  the  shelf,  observed  —  "  I  do  not  know 
what  more  Mr.  Scott  can  have  to  say 
upon  the  subject."  Leigh  Hunt,  upon  his 
first  interview  with  Wordsworth,  de- 
scribed his  having  lectured  very  finely 
upon  his  own  writings,  repeating  the  en- 
tire noble  sonnet,  "  Great  men  have  been 
among  us"  —  "in  a  grand  and  earnest 
tone  :*"  that  rogue,  Christopher  North, 
added,  "  Catch  him  repeating  any  other 
than  his  own."  Upon  another  and  sim- 
ilar occasion,  one  of  the  party  had  quoted 
that  celebrated  passage  from  the  play  of 
"  Henry  V.,"  "  So  work  the  honey-bees  ;  " 
and  each  proceeded  to  pick  out  his  "  pet 
plum  "  from  that  perfect  piece  of  natural 
history  ;  when  Wordsworth  objected  to 
the  line,  "  The  singing  masons  building 
roofs  of  gold,"  because,  he  said,  of  the 
unpleasant  repetition  of  "/;/^"  in  it! 
Why,  where  were  his  poetical  ears  and 
judgment  ?  But  more  than  once  it  has 
been  said  that  Wordsworth  had  not  a 
genuine  love  of  Shakespeare  :  that,  when 


j  he  could,  he  always  accompanied  a 
1  '•''Pro  "  with  his  "  con.,  "  and,  Atticus-like, 
would  "just  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dis- 
like." Mr.  Tames  T.  Fields,  in  his  de- 
lightful volume  of  "  Yesterdays  with  Au- 
thors," has  an  amiable  record  of  his  inter- 
view with  Wordsworth  ;  yet  he  has  the 
following  casual  remark,  "  I  thought  he 
did  not  praise  easily  those  whose  names 
are  indissolubly  connected  with  his  own 
in  the  history  of  literature.  It  was  lan- 
guid praise,  at  least,  and  I  observed  he 
hesitated  for  mild  terms  which  he  could 
apply  to  names  almost  as  great  as  his 
own."  Even  Crabb  Robinson  more  than 
once  mildly  hints  at  the  same  infirmity. 
"  Truly  are  we  all  of  a  mingled  yarn, 
good  and  ill  together." 

I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  anything 
more  unjust  than  the  account  which  that 
ill-ordered  being,  Haydon,  the  artist,  left 
behind  him  in  his  "Diary"  respecting 
the  idolized  object  of  his  former  intimacy, 
John  K«ats.  After  having  read  the  man- 
uscript specimens  that  I  had  left  with 
Leigh  Hunt  at  Haydon's  own  request,  I 
introduced  their  author  to  him  ;  and  for 
some  time  subsequently  I  had  perpetual 
opportunities  of  seeing  them  together, 
and  I  can  testify  to  the  laudations  that 
Haydon  trowelled  on  the  young  poet. 
Before  I  left  Londo-n,  however,  it  had 
been  said  that  things  and  opinions  had 
changed  ;  and,  in  short,  that  having  paid 
a  certain  visit  to  Edinburgh,  Haydon  had 
abjured  all  acquaintance  with  Leigh  Hunt 
(the  man  who  all  but  introduced  him  to 
the  public  in  the  Examiner,  and  whom  I 
have  heard  him  gaum  with  adulation) ; 
and,  moreover,  that  he  had  even  ignored 
such  a  person  as  the  author  of  Sonnets 
Xni.  and  XIV.,  "To  Haydon."  I  make 
no  allusion  to  the  grounds  of  their  sepa- 
ration —  having  heard  no  word  from 
either  party  ;  but,  knowing  the  two  men, 
and  knowing,  I  believe,  to  the  core  the 
humane  principle  of  the  poet,  I  have  such 
faith  in  his  steadfastness  of  friendship 
that  I  am  sure  he  would  never  have  left 
behind  him  even  an  unfavourable  truth; 
while  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to 
utter  a  calumny,  especially  of  one  who 
had  received  pledges  of  his  former  affec- 
tionate regard  and  esteem.  Haydon's 
detraction  was  the  more  odious  because 
its  oLject  could  not  contradict  the  charge, 
and  because  it  supplied  his  old  critical 
antagonists  (if  any  remained)  with  an  au- 
thority for  their  charge  against  him  of 
Cockney  ostentation  and  display.  The 
most  mean-spirited  and  trumpery  twaddle 
in  the  paragraph  was,  that  Keats  was  so 
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far  gone  in  sensual  excitement  as  to  put 
Cayenne  pepper  upon  his  tongue  when 
taking  his  claret  !  In  the  first  place,  it 
the  stupid  trick  ever  were  played,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  belief  in  its  serious  sin- 
cerity. During  my  knowledge  of  him 
Keats  never  purchased  a  bottle  of  claret ; 
and,  from  such  observation  as  could  not 
escape  me,  I  am  bound  to  assert  that  his 
domestic  expenses  never  would  have  oc- 
casioned him  a  regret  or  a  self-reproof; 
and,  lastly,  I  never  perceived  in  him  even 
a  tendency  to  imprudent  indulgence. 

In  recurring,  after  a  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  to  the  above  odious  act  of  ingrati- 
tude in  Haydon,  I  cannot  but  feel  glad 
that  the  record  of  the  scatidal*  did  not 
reach  me  during  the  life  of  its  promul- 
gator ;  as  I  might  have  given  way  to  a 
natural  if  a  non-magnanimous  impulse  of 
reprisal. 

When  Shelley  left  England  for  Italy 
Keats  told  me  that  he  had  received  from 
him  an  invitation  to  become  his  guest, 
and,  in  short,  to  make  on,e  of  his  house- 
hold. It  was  upon  the  purest  principle 
that  Keats  declined  his  noble  proffer,  for 
he  entertained  an  exalted  opinion  of 
Shelley's  genius  —  in  itself  an  induce- 
ment ;  he  also  knew  of  his  deeds  of 
bounty,  and,  from  their  frequent  social 
intercourse,  he  had  full  faith  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  proposal ;  for  a  more  crystal- 
line heart  than  Shelley's  has  rarely 
throbbed  in  human  bosom.  He  was  in- 
capable of  an  untruth,  or  of  deceit  in  any 
form.  Keats  said  that  in  declining  the 
invitation  his  sole  motive  was  the  con- 
sciousness, which  would  be  ever  preva- 
lent with  him,  of  his  being,  in  its  utter 
extent,  not  a  free  agent,  even  within  such 
a  circle  as  Shelley's  —  he  himself,  never- 
theless, being  the  most  unrestricted  of 
beings.  Mr.  Trelawney,  a  familiar  of  the 
family,  has  confirmed  the  unwavering 
testimony  to  Shelley's  bounty  of  nature, 
where  he  says, —  "Shelley  was  a  being 
absolutely  without  selfishness."  The 
poorest  cottagers  knev/  and  benefited  by 
his  \\\orQ)\>i'^\\s practical  and  unselfish  na- 
ture during  his  residence  at  Marlow,  when 

*  I  am  reminded  upon  this  occasion,  and  have  ex- 
quisite pleasure  in  aptly  quoting  the  following  passage 
from  the  recent  production  of  the  author  of  "  Friends 
in  Council,"  "Animals  and  their  Masters,"  p.  25 :  — 
"  Some  girls  were  asked  by  one  of  our  inspectors  of 
schools,  at  a  school  examination,  whether  they  knew 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  scandal.'  One 
little  girl  stepped  vigorously  forward,  and  throwing  her 
hand  up  in  that  semaphore  fashion  by  which  children 
indicate  the  possession  of  knowledge,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  inspector.  He  desired  her  to  answer  the 
question,  upon  which  she  uttered  these  memorable 
words,  —  '  Nobody  does  nothing,  and  everybody  goes 
on  telling  0/ it  everywhere.^  " 


he  would  visit  them,  and,  having  gone 
through  a  course  of  medical  study  in  or- 
der that  he  might  assist  them  with  advice, 
would  commonly  administer  the  tonic, 
which  such  systems  usually  require,  of  a 
good  basin  of  broth  or  pea-soup.  And  I 
believe  that  I  am  infringi-ng  on  no  private 
domestic  delicacy  when  repeating  that  he 
has  been  known  upon  an  immediate  ur- 
gency to  purloin  —  ^'^  Convey  \\-\q  wise  it 
call"  —  a  portion  of  the  warmest  of  Mrs. 
Shelley's  wardrobe  to  protect  some  poor 
starving  sister.  One  of  the  richer  resi- 
dents of  Marlow  told  me  that  "  they  all 
considered  him  a  madman."  I  wish  he 
had  bitten  the  whole  squad. 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  "  wisdom  "  of  that  madness. 

Shelley's  figure  was  a  little  above  the 
middle  height,  slender,  and  of  delicate 
construction,  which  appeared  the  rather 
from  a  lounging  or  waving  manner  in  his 
gait,  as  though  his  frame  was  compound- 
ed barely  of  muscle  and  tendon  ;  and  that 
the  power  of  walking  was  an  achieve' 
ment  with  him  and  not  a  natural  habit. 
Yet  I  should  suppose  that  he  was  not  a 
valetudinarian,  although  that  has  been 
said  of  him  on  account  of  his  spare  and 
vegetable  diet :  for  I  have  the  remem- 
brance  of  his  scampering  and  bounding 
over  the  gorse-bushes  on  Hampstead 
Heath  late  one  night, —  now  close  upon 
us,  and  now  shouting  from  the  height 
like  a  wild  school-boy.  He  was  both  an 
active  and  an  enduring  walker  —  feats 
which  do  not  accompany  an  ailing  and 
feeble  constitution.  His  face  was  round, 
flat,  pale,  with  small  features ;  mouth 
beautifully  shaped ;  hair  bright  brown 
and  wavy  ;  and  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  are 
rarely  in  the  human  or  any  other  head, — 
intensely  blue,  with  a  gentle  and  lambent 
expression,  yet  wonderfully  alert  and  en- 
grossing ;  nothing  appeared  to  escape 
his  knowledge. 

Whatever  peculiarity  there  might  have 
been  in  Shelley's  religious  faith,  I  have 
the  best  authority  for  believing  that  it  was 
confined  to  the  early  period  of  his  life, 
T\\Q  practical  result  of  its  course  of  ac- 
tion,  I  am  sure,  had  its  source  from  the 
"Sermon  on  the  Mount."  There  is  not 
one  clause  in  that  Divine  code  which  his 
conduct  towards  his  fellow  mortals  did 
not  confirm  and  substantiate  him  to  be — - 
in  action  a  follower  of  Christ.  Yet,  when 
the  news  arrived  in  London  of  the  death 
of  Shelle}'  and  Captain  Williams  by 
drowning  near  Spezzia,  an  evening  jour- 
nal of  that  day  capped  the  intelligence 
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with  the  following  remark:  —  "He  will 
now  know  whether  there  is  a  Hell  or  not." 
I  hope  there  is  not  one  journalist  of  the 
present  day  who  would  dare  to  utter  that 
surmise  in  his  record.  So  much  for  the 
progress  of  freedom  and  the  power  of 
opinion. 

'  At  page  100,  Vol.  L,  of  his  first  "  Life 
of  Keats,"  Lord  Houghton  has  quoted  a 
literary  portrait  which  he  received  from  a 
lady  who  used  to  see  him  at  Hazlitt's  lec- 
tures at  the  Surrey  Institution.  The 
building  was  on  the  south,  right-hand 
side,  and  close  to  Blackfriars  Bridge.  I 
believe  that  the  whole  of  Hazlitt's  lectures 
on  the  British  poets  and  the  writers  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  were  delivered  in 
that  institution  during  the  years  18 17  and 
1818  ;  shortly  after  which  the  establish- 
ment appears  to  have  been  broken  up. 
The  lady's  remark  upon  the  character 
and  expression  of  Keats's  features  is  both 
happy  and  true.  She  says:  —  "His 
countenance  lives  in  my  mind  as  one  of 
singular  beauty  and  brightness;  it  had 
an  expression  as  if  he  had  been  lookiftg  on 
soine  glorious  sights  That's  excellent. 
"  His  mouth  was  full,  and  less  intellect- 
ual than  his  other  features."  True  again. 
But  when  our  artist  pronounces  that 
"  his  eyes  were  large  and  blue,''^  and  that 
"his  hair  was  auburn,^''  I  am  naturally 
reminded  of  the  "  Chameleon  "  fable  :  — 
"They  were  brown^  Ma'am  —  brown,  I 
assure  you  !  "  The  fact  is,  the  lady  was 
enchanted  —  and  I  cannot  wonder  at  it  — 
with  the  whole  character  of  that  beaming 
face;  and  "blue"  and  "auburn"  being 
the  favourite  tints  of  the  front  divine  in 
the  lords  of  the  creation  the  poet's  eyes 
consequent!}''  became  "blue"  and  his 
hair  "auburn."  Colours,  however,  vary 
with  the  prejudice  or  partiality  of  the 
spectator ;  and,  moreover,  people  do  not 
agree  upon  the  most  palpable  prismatic 
tint.  A  writing-master  whom  we  had  at 
Enfield  was  an  artist  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit,  but  he  had  one  dominant  de- 
fect, he  could  not  distinguish  between 
true  blue  and  true  green.  So  that,  upon 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  exhibiting  to 
us  a  landscape  he  had  just  completed,  I 
hazarded  the  critical  question,  why  he 
painted  his  trees  so  blue?  "Blue!" 
he  replied,  "  What  do  you  call  green  ?  " 
Reader,  alter  in  your  copy  of  the  "  Life 
of  Keats."  Vol.  I.,' page  103,  "  eyes  "  light 
hazel,  "  hair  "  lightish  brown  and  wavy. 

The  most  pe.fect  and  favourite  por- 
trait of  him  was  the  one  —  the  first  —  by 
Severn,  published  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
"Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries," 


which  I  remember  the  artis.t  sketching  in 
a  few  minutes  one  evening,  when  several 
of  Keats's  friends  were  at  his  apartments 
in  the  Poultry.  The  portrait  prefixed  to 
the  "  Life  "  (also  by  Severn)  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent one-look-and-expression  likeness 
—  an  every-day  and  of  "the  earth, 
earthy "  one  ;  and  the  last,  which  the 
same  artist  painted,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  of 
Craig  Crook,  Edinburgh,  may  be  an 
equally  felicitous  rendering  of  one  look 
and  manner ;  but  I  do  not  intimately 
recognize  it.  There  is  another  and  a  curi- 
ously unconscious  likeness  of  him  in  the 
charming  Dulwich  Gallery  of  Pictures. 
It  is  in  the  portrait  of  Wouvermans,  by 
Rembrandt.  It  is  just  so  much  of  a  re- 
semblance as  to  remind  the  friends  of  the 
poet,  although  not  such  a  one  as  the  im- 
mortal Dutchman  would  have  made  had 
the  poet  been  his  sitter.  It  has  a  plain- 
tive and  melancholy  expression  which,  I 
rejoice  to  say,  I  do  not  associate  with 
Keats. 

There  is  one  of  his  attitudes  during 
familiar  conversation  which  at  times 
(with  the  whole  earnest  manner  and  sweet 
expression  of  the  man)  ever  presents 
itself  to  me  as  though  I  had  seen  him 
only  last  week.  How  gracious  is  the 
boon  that  the  benedictions  and  the  bless- 
ings in  our  life-careers  last  longer,  and 
recur  with  stronger  influences,  than  the 
ill-deeds  and  the  curses  !  The  attitude  I 
speak  of  was  that  of  cherishing  one  leg 
over  the  knee  of  the  other,  smoothing  the 
instep  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  In  this 
action  I  mostly  associate  him  in  an  eager 
parley  with  Leigh  Hunt  in  his  little  Vale 
of  Health  cottage.  This  position,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  in  the  last  portrait  of  him 
at  Craig  Crook  ;  if  not,  it  is  a  reminiscent 
one,  painted  after  his  death.  His  stature 
could  have  been  very  little  more  than  five 
feet ;  but  he  was,  withal,  compactly  made 
and  well-proportioned  ;  and  before  the 
hereditary  disorder  which  carried  him  off 
began  to  show  itself,  he  was  active, 
athletic,  and  enduringly  strong  —  as  the 
fight  with  the  butcher  gave  full  attestation. 

His  perfect  friend,  Joseph  Severn, 
writes  of  him  :  "  Here  in  Rome,  as  I 
write,  I  look  back  through  forty  years  of 
worldly  changes,  and  behold  Keats's  dear 
image  again  in  memory.  It  seems  as  if 
he  should  be  living  with  me  now,  inas- 
much as  I  never  could  understand  his 
strange  and  contradictory  death,  his  fall- 
ing away  so  suddenly  from  health  and 
strength.  He  had  a  fine  compactness  of 
person,  which  we  regard  as  the  promise 
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of  longevity,  and  no  mind  was  ever  more 
exultant  in  youthful  feeling." 

The  critical  world  —  by  which  term  I 
mean  the  censorious  portion  of  it,  for 
many  have  no  other  idea  of  criticism  than 
that  of  censure  and  objection  —  the  crit- 
ical world  have  so  gloated  over  the  fee- 
bler, or,  if  they  will,  the  defective  side  of 
Keats's  genius,  and  his  friends  have  so 
amply  justified  him,  that  I  feel  inclined  to 
add  no  more  to  the  category  of  opinions 
than  to  say  that  the  only  fault  in  his  po- 
etry I  could  discover  was  a  redundancy 
of  imagery  —  that  exuberance,  by  the 
way,  being  a  quality  of  the  greatest 
promise  seeing  that  it  is  the  constant  ac- 
companiment of  a  young  and  teeming 
genius.  But  his  steady  friend,  Leigh 
Hunt,  has  rendered  the  amplest  and  tru- 
est record  of  his  mental  accomplishment 
in  the  preface  to  his  '*  Foliage,"  quoted 
at  page  150  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Life  of  Keats  ;  "  and  his  biographer 
has  so  zealously,  and,  I  would  say,  so 
amiably,  summed  up  his  character  and  in- 
tellectual qualities,  that  I  can  add  no 
more  than  my  assent. 

With  regard  to  Keats's  political  opin- 
ions I  have  little  doubt  that  his  whole 
civil  creed  was  comprised  in  the  master 
principle  of  "universal  liberty" — viz: 
"Equal  and  stern  justice  to  all,  from  the 
duke  to  tlie  dustman." 

There  are  constant  indications  through 
the  memoirs  and  in  the  letters  of  Keats  of 
his  profound  reverence  for  Shakespeare. 
His  own  intensity  of  thought  and  expres- 
rion  visibly  strengthened  with  the  study 
of  his  idol ;  and  he  knew  but  little  of  him 
till  he  had  himself  become  an  author.  A 
marginal  note  by  him  in  a  folio  copy  of 
the  plays  is  an  example  of  the  complete 
absorption  his  mind  had  undergone  dur- 
ing the  process  of  his  matriculation  ;  and, 
through  life,  however  long  with  any  of  us, 
we  are  all  in  progress  of  matriculation,  as 
we  study  the  "  myriad-minded's  "  system 
of  philosophy.  The  note  that  Keats 
made  was  this  :  —  "  The  genius  of  Shake- 
speare was  an  innate  universality  j 
wherefore  he  laid  the  achievements  of 
human  intellect  prostrate  beneath  his  in- 
dolent and  kingly  gaze  ;  he  could  do  easily 
men^s  utmost.  His  plan  of  tasks  to  come 
was  not  of  this  world.  If  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  hereafter  would  not  in  the 
idea  answer  the  aim,  how  tremendous 
must  have  been  his  conception  of  ulti- 
mates  !"  I-  question  whether  anyone  of 
the  recognized  high  priests  of  the  temple 
has  uttered  a  loftier  homily  in  honour  of 


the  world's  intellectual  homage  and  re- 
nown. 

A  passage  in  one  of  Keats's  letters  to 
me  evidences  that  he  had  a  "firm  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  and,  as  he 
adds,  "so  had  Tom,"  whose  eyes  he  had 
just  closed.  I  once  heard  him  launch 
into  a  rhapsody  on  the  genius  of  Moses, 
who  he  said  deserved  the  benediction  of 
the  whole  world,  were  it  only  for  his  in- 
stitution of  the  "  Sabbath."  But  Keats 
was  no  "  Sabbatarian "  in  the  modern 
conventional  acceptation  of  the  term. 
"  Every  day,"  he  once  said,  was  "  Sab- 
bath "  to  him,  as  it  is  to  every  grateful 
mind,  for  blessings  momentarily  bestowed 
upon  us.  This  recalls  Wordsworth's 
lines,  where  he  tells  us  that  Nature, 

Still  constant  in  her  worship,  still 
Conforming  to  th'  eternal  will, 
Whether  men  sow  or  reap  the  fields, 
Divine  admonishments  she  yields, 
That  not  by  hand  alone  we  live, 
Or  what  a  hand  of  flesh  can  give  ; 
That  every  day  should  have  some  part 
Free  for  a  Sabbath  of  the  heart : 
So  shall  the  seventh  be  truly  blest, 
From  morn  to  eve  with  hallow'd  rest. 

Sunday  was  indeed  Keats's  "  day  of 
rest,"  and  I  may  add,  too,  of  untainted 
mirth  and  gladness  ;  as  I  believe,  too,  of 
unprofessing,  unostentatious  gratitude. 
His  whole  course  of  life,  to  its  very  last 
act,  was  one  routine  of  unselfishness  and 
of  consideration  for  others'  feelings. 
The  approaches  of  death  having  come 
on,  he  said  to  his  untiring  nurse-friend  : 
—  "Severn — I  —  lift  me  up.  I  am  dy- 
ing. /  shall  die  easy  ;  don^t  be  frightened j 
be  firm,  and  thank  God  it  has  come." 

Now    burning    through    the    inmost  veil    of 

Heaven 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beams  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
EXPLORATIONS  OF  A   NATURALIST. 

Mr.  Thomas  Belt,  a  young  English- 
man, skilled  as  a  geologist  and  a  zealous 
amateur  in  natural  history,  proceeded  in 
1868  to  Nicaragua  as  an  employe  in  con- 
nection with  a  gold-mining  concern  in 
that  part  of  Central  America.  On  return- 
ing home  he  has  written  a  work  partly 
descriptive  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  to 
tell  us  about  the  amazing  abundance  and 
variety  of  animal  life  which  he  discov- 
ered   in    his    explorations.     Some   men 
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placed  in  his  onerous  position  would 
have  taken  little  heed  of  anything  be- 
yond their  professional  sphere.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  appear  to  have  lost 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  useful  infor- 
mation and  extending  the  boundaries  of 
science — a  good  example  to  be  followed 
in  the  circumstances. 

In    The  Naturalist  ift  Nicaragua^   as 
his  book  is  named,  little  is  said  of  politi- 
cal affairs,  and  we  can  just  gather  that 
everything  in  that  respect  is  in  as  rudi- 
mentary and  hopeless  a  condition   as  is 
customary  in  dominions  settled  and  mis- 
managed by  Spaniards.      For  the  coun- 
try, aature  has  done  much  —  lavished  on 
it  the  finest  of  climates,  clothed  it  in  pic- 
turesque beauty,  and  given  it  a  bounteous 
fertility.     Man  has  done  nothing.     Indo- 
lence and  incapacity  reign  over  all.    Land- 
ing in    February   at    Greytown,   on    the 
Atlantic   side   of   the    country,   Mr.    Belt 
found   himself   on  a  level  shore,  with  a 
back-ground  of  scrub   and   forest   inter- 
spersed  with    lagoons    and    pools,    less 
malarious   than   might  be    expected,    in 
consequence  of  the  blowing  of  the   trade- 
winds.      In  a  branch   of  the   San   Juan 
river    he    observed    alligators    hovering 
about  for  a  prey.     On  walking  into  the 
swampy  forest,  the  eye  is  dazzled  with 
the  number  of  parrots,  toucans,  and  tana- 
gers,  also  no  end  of  beautiful  insects,  in- 
cluding  striped   and   spotted  butterflies, 
and   hairy  beetles   of  different    colours. 
As    insectivorous     birds     abstain     from 
touching  hairy   caterpillars,   nature    has 
covered   the   beetles  with  hairs,  so  that 
they  may  be  similarly  saved  from  their 
winged   enemies.      Concealing  their  an- 
tennae at  their  sides,  for  sake  of  protec- 
tion, these  beetles  are  described  as  imi- 
tative  caterpillars.     In   this,  we   are  re- 
minded  of  different  species   of    insects 
that  are  protected  by  their  resemblance 
to  leaves,  twigs,  and  flowers. 

In  the  centre  of  the  country  lies  the 
great  lake  of  Nicaragua,  extending  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  in  length  by  a 
breadth  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles.  This 
inland  sea,  as  it  may  be  called,  has  an 
ourlet  eastward  by  a  river,  which  parts 
into  two  branches,  one  of  them  the 
Colorado,  the  other  the  San  Juan.  It 
was  up  the  latter  branch  that  our  author 
proceeded  by  a  monthly  mail-boat  to 
Chontales,  the  place  of  his  destination. 
The  boat  was  simply  an  open  canoe,  hol- 
lowed out  of  a  log  of  cedar-tree,  and  had 
for  crew  several  negroes,  who  propelled 
it  with  their  oars.  The  voyage  could  not 
be  called  very  agreeable  ;  for  the  passen- 
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gers  had  to  sit  in  the  boat  night  and  day, 
covered  in  the  case  of  rain,  by  an  um- 
brella and  tarpaulin,  but  not  so  easily 
sheltered  from  the  attacks  of  mosquitoes. 
Every  morning  there  was  a  short  relaxa- 
tion. The  canoe  pulled  ashore  for  break- 
fast, which  was  prepared  by  one  of  the 
negroes  from  a  store  of  provisions ;  the 
repast  being  followed  by  a  stroll  in  the 
shade  of  the  forest,  surrounded  by  palms, 
tree-ferns,  and  other  tropical  plants.  Af- 
ter passing  the  point  where  the  Colorado 
branched  off,  the  country  became  more 
•picturesque,  the  forests  were  grander, 
and  the  insects  more  numerous. 

Lounging  about  at  the  periods  of  land- 
ing, opportunities  were  offered  for  study- 
ing the  marvels  of  insect  life.     Two  kinds 
of   ants  were   specially  interesting :   the 
Ecitons,   or    foraging    ants,    which    live 
wholly  on  insects  or  other  prey  ;  and  the 
leaf-eating,   or    vegetable    feeding   ants. 
The  former  of  these  hunt  about  every- 
where, search  every  cranny  in  the  bark 
of  trees  for  cockroaches,  spiders,  or  any 
other  animal  they  can  attack,  wrench  ia 
pieces,  and  carry  off  piecemeal  to  be  de- 
voured.     Marching   in   armies   three   or 
four  yards  wide,  they  are   the  terror  of 
grasshoppers  and  spiders,  which  in  vain 
seek  refuge  in  the  trees.     The  ants  climb 
up  in  pursuit :  every  twig  is  examined  ; 
and  dropping  in  terror  from  the  branches, 
the  poor  refugees  fall  to  the  ground  into 
the  midst  of   the   devouring   host.     The 
spiders  attempt  to   save  themselves   by 
spinning  a  fine  thread,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  may  suspend  themselves  in  mid-air, 
swinging  between  foes  above  and  below. 
In  the  armies  of  these  Ecitons,  there  is  a 
division   of   labour.     Some  of  the  larger 
size  act  as  officers  of  companies,  and  by 
movements  of   their  antennae  direct   the 
line  of   march  ;    others  act  as  scouts  or 
explorers  ;  and  a  third  class,  in  the  capa- 
city of  labourers,  dismember  the  bodies  of 
the  victims,  and  drag  them  away  for  food. 
These,  like  some  other  ants,  follow  their 
scouts    more    by   scent    than    by   sight. 
Led  on  by  commanders,  their  armies  are 
numbered   by  millions,  and  it   would  be 
difficult    to    conceive    the    vigour  with 
which  they  carry  out  their  expeditions. 
For  intelligence,  Mr.  Belt  places  them  at 
the  head  of  the  Articulata.     Their  cere- 
bral ganglia  are  more  developed  than  in 
other  insects.     Some  instances  are  given 
of  their  ingenuity.     On  one  occasion,  a 
column  on  the  march  having  come  to  a 
small  rivulet  to  be  crossed,  they  contrived 
bv  holding  one   to   the  other  to  form  a 
bridge,  three  ants  in  breadth,  over  which 
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they  all  got  in  safety.  Their  discipline  in 
obeying  orders  is  spoken  of  as  remark- 
able. 

At  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Greytovvn,  the  canoe  reached  San 
Carlos,  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
river  issues  from  the  lake  of  Nicaragua. 
The  height  of  the  lake  is  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  seven  feet  above  the  mean 
sea-level,  and  as  the  greatest  elevation 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  only 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet, 
it  would  be  possible  to  construct  a  vrater- 
communication  for  ships  between  the  two 
oceans.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  lake 
midway,  a  navigable  channel  with  few 
locks  might  no  doubt  be  effected.  The 
author  before  us,  however,  points  out 
some  difficulties.  The  tendency  in  the 
connecting  rivers  to  silt  up  is  a  serious 
objection,  and  so  is  the  divided  nation- 
ality of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  these 
obstructions  would  disappear.  At  pres- 
ent, any  native  enterprise  to  carry  out 
such  an  undertaking  is  altogether  hope- 
less. 

Reaching  the  lake,  there  was  still  a 
voyage  of  sixty  miles,  and  then  ensued  a 
land-journey  over  hills  amidst  Indians 
whose  primitive  habits  resemble  those  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans.  Maize  grown  on 
the  plains  is  the  principal  food  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest 
times  ;  the  method  of  preparing  cakes  of 
it,  called  tortillas^  having  undergone  no 
change.  The  forests  resemble  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  From  nearly 
every  bough  in  the  great  towering  trees, 
hangs  a  natural  network  of  cables,  which, 
intertwining,  send  down  roots,  that  are 
cut  by  the  natives,  and  form  their  only 
cordage.  The  trees,  as  well  as  the 
ground,  exhibit  large  and  beautiful  flowers 
in  immense  profusion,  which  there  is  no 
winter  to  diminish.  The  timber  is  mag- 
nificent. 

At  a  village  adjoining  the  mines  to 
which  the  author  was  bent,  he  settled 
down  in  a  house  with  a  veranda,  not  un- 
like a  Swiss  chalet.  Connected  with  it 
was  a  garden  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
but  these  were  liable  to  the  ravages  of  so 
many  insects  that  the  valuable  produce 
came  to  little.  The  chief  depredators 
were  the  leaf-eating  ants  (CEcodoma), 
which,  streaming  from  the  forests,  laid 
bare  and  ragged  every  plant  suitable  to 
their  appetite.  For  convenience,  they 
came  along  "ant-paths,"  empty-handed, 
carrying  away,  in  their  return  journey, 
the  leaves  in  their  mouths  which   they 


had  industriously  stripped  from  the  rose- 
trees  and  cabbages.  As  any  ordinary 
method  of  obstructing  these  depredations 
would  have  been  useless,  Mr.  Belt  fell 
upon  what  promised  a  wholesale  rid- 
dance. Tracing  the  ants  to  a  mound  full 
of  excavations  used  as  their  habitation, 
he  poured  in  a  quantity  of  carbolic  acid 
rnixed  with  water,  which  flooding  the  bur- 
rows to  the  lowest  level,  produced  a  wide- 
spread destruction.  Those  ants  that 
were  not  suffocated,  rushed  out  in  a  state 
of  extreme  perplexity.  After  a  consulta- 
tion with  outside  marauders,  working- 
parties  were  organized  to  carry  away  food 
from  the  stores  to  a  new  establishment 
which  was  forthwith  formed.  In  per- 
forming this  duty,  the  ants  had  to  de- 
scend a  steep  sloping  bank.  Here,  their 
ingenuity  in  saving  labour  was  demon- 
strated. When  they  came  to  the  top  of 
the  bank,  they  rolled  down  their  burdens, 
which,  on  reaching  the  bottom,  were  im- 
mediately carried  off  by  fresh  relays  of 
workers. 

In  the   course  of  the  mining  excava- 
tions  in  which   the  writer  was   engaged, 
nests   of   these    ants   at   a   considerable 
depth  were  sometimes  exposed,  and  an 
opportunity  given  of  studying  their  inte- 
rior  economy.     The   younger    members 
of  the  community,  he  says,  are  usefully 
employed   in  cutting  up  the  leaves  into 
small     pieces    for     storage.      Exempted 
from  the  heavy  labour  out  of  doors,  they 
only  ramble  about  for  amusement.     Like 
children  who   like   to  jump  up  behind  a 
carriage,  they  take  the  liberty  of  leaping 
on  the  leaves  which  the  elderly  ants  are 
dragging  along  the  paths,  and  so  get  a 
ride    homewards.     The    intelligence    of 
these  leaf-eating  ants  does  not  appear  to 
be  much  inferior  to  the  Eciton  species. 
Near  the  gold  mines   there  were  tram- 
ways, which  at  first  gave  no  little  concern, 
for  troops  of  marauders  were  apt  to  get 
crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  cars.     Re- 
flecting on  this  source  of  danger  to  life 
and    limb,   the    ants    fell   upon    the    ra- 
tional   device    of    tunnelling    roads    be- 
low the   rails,   which,   as   if   by   general 
order,   were   never    afterwards    crossed. 
One   scarcely   likes   to   read   of  a   trick 
which  a   Spanish    Don  played  off   on  a 
colony  of  leaf-eating  ants.  This  personage 
discovered  that  they  could  be  driven  mad 
by  tasting  corrosive  sublimate.     Sprink- 
ling a  little  of  this  powder  in  one  of  their 
paths,  the  ants  no  sooner  touched  it  than 
they  ran   about   as   if  frantic,  attacking 
other  ants   that  came  in  their  way,  and 
tremendous  battles  ensued.    News  of  the 
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commotion  being  carried  to  their  nest, 
ants  of  a  powerful  and  determined  char- 
acter issued  forth,  in  the  capacity  of  mag- 
istrates, to  allay  the  tumult,  but  they,  too, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate, became  as  mad  as  the  others,  and 
the  conflict  went  on  till  the  field  was 
strewn  with  the  wounded  and  dismem- 
bered bodies  of  the  combatants. 

That  these  ants  actually  eat  the  broken- 
down  leaves  with  which  their  nests  are 
stored,  seems  to  be  by  no  means  conclu- 
sive. Our  author  offers  an  explanation 
which  may  not,  perhaps,  be  readily  ac- 
cepted by  naturalists.  He  gives  it  as  his 
belief  that  the  ants  make  use  of  the  leaves 
as  manure,  or  mass  of  decaying  matter, 
"on  which  grows  a  minute  species  of 
fungus,  on  which  they  feed  —  that  they 
are  in  reality  mushroom  growers,  and  eat- 
ers." T  J  verify  this  supposition,  he  men- 
tions having  discovered  in  the  interior  of 
a  nest  "  a  speckled  brown,  fllocculent, 
spongy-looking  mass  of  a  light  and  loose- 
ly connected  substance."  The  mass,  he 
adds,  was  "  overgrown  and  lightly  con- 
nected together  by  a  minute  white  fun- 
gus, that  ramified  in  every  direction 
through  it."  Such,  he  cont«nds,  is  the 
ant-food,  which  is  carefully  watched,  and 
carried  away  in  cases  of  danger  to  the 
community.  No  doubt,  any  mass  of 
broken  leaves  would,  in  the  confinement 
of  a  cell  in  a  warm  climate,  soon  become 
putrid,  even  although  the  ants,  as  we  are 
informed,  have  the  skill  to  construct 
shafts  for  ventilation.  The  rather  curi- 
ous and  confidently  maintained  theory, 
that  these  so  called  leaf-eating  ants  do 
not  eat  leaves  at  all,  but  carry  them  off 
in  order  to  rear  fungi  for  food  on  the  de- 
caying mass,  is  worth  the  consideration 
of  investigators  acquainted  with  this 
branch  of  science. 

Mr.  Belt  gives  some  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  the  geology  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  nature  of  the  lodes,  which 
will  be  appreciated  by  those  concerned 
in  gold-mining.  For  all  useful  details, 
we  refer  them  to  his  very  interesting 
work.  We  might  offer  the  same  counsel 
to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  social  char- 
acteristics of  the  country.  What  the  nar- 
rator says  of  the  sloth  and  ignorance  of 
even  the  more  affluent  classes,  is  past  or- 
dinary credence.  Sunk  in  self-indul- 
gence, they  would  prefer  to  submit  to  any 
inconvenience  rather  than  put  themselves 
to  the  smallest  industrial  exertion.  The 
general  ignorance  is  grotesquely  pictured 
iu  describing  a  person  of  more  than  or- 


dinary accomplishments,  whose  house 
was  hospitably  opened  during  a  journey 
across  the  country.  He  possessed  "a 
small  library  of  books,  nearly  all  being 
missals  and  prayer-books  ;  "  and  he  had 
'*  a  little  knowledge  of  geography,"  but 
as  regards  England  he  was  sadly  defi- 
cient. That  it  "  vras  a  small  island,  he 
admitted  was  new  to  him,  as  he  thought 
it  was  part  of  the  United  States,  or  at 
least  joined  to  them."  As  a  climax  to  his 
ignorance,  he  asked  "  if  it  was  true  that 
Rome  was  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe."  Droll,  but  very  melancholy ! 
The  ignorance  of  these  Central  Ameri- 
cans appears  to  go  far  beyond  that  of  the 
most  abject  and  illiterate  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Great  Britain. 

We  have  little  space  for  the  further  ex- 
plorations of  this  indefatigable  naturalist. 
His  accounts  of  humming-birds,  gems  of 
beauty ;  of  the  nests  of  certain  birds 
hanging  from  trees  ;  of  parrots  which 
construct  their  dwellings  in  the  ground 
near  the  nests  of  ants,  conveniently  close 
to  a  highly  relished  variety  of  food  ;  and 
of  wasps  that  have  strange  ways  of  living, 
all  must  be  passed  over.  Ants  of  one 
kind  or  other,  we  should  say,  form  the 
staple  topic  of  the  volume.  They  cast 
up  in  all  quarters.  One  species  of  a 
small  size  differ  very  distinctly  from  all 
the  rest.  Instead  of  making  their  nests 
in  the  ground,  and  roving  about  in  a  pre- 
datory fashion,  they  assume  the  duty  of 
protecting  plants  m  which  they  take  up 
their  residence.  On  the  plant  that  spe- 
cially coiiimands  their  services  there  grow 
hollow  thorns,  adapted  for  their  abode. 
There  they  continually  reside,  deriving 
food  from  a  minute  kind  of  fruit  of  a  lus- 
cious description  suitable  for  their  sus- 
tenance. These  fruits  do  not  ripen  all 
at  once.  They  come  to  maturity  one 
after  the  other,  to  keep  up  a  proper  suc- 
cession of  nutriment ;  the  ants  always 
running  about  to  examine  the  progress  of 
ripening.  In  requital  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing, these  valiant  little  warriors,  like 
household  troops,  defend  the  plant  against 
all  comers,  whether  mammalia  or  articu- 
lata.  Few  things  are  calculated  to  im- 
press us  more  strongly  with  the  wonders 
of  animal  life  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
than  the  description  of  these  tiny  warrior 
ants.  To  Mr.  Belt,  for  what  he  has  re- 
lated on  this  and  other  subjects,  all 
proper  thanks  must  be  awarded.  We 
heartily  commend  his  unassuming  work 
to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  curious  in 
natural  history.  w.  C. 
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Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  an  American 
writer  on  Cotton  Culture  in  the  South,  once 
predicted  that  cotton  would  be  sown  in  hot- 
beds and  planted  out.  A  recent  official  report 
from  Georgia  tells  us  that  an  experiment  of 
this  kind  has  been  tried  by  a  planter  there 
with  perfect  success.  He  dug  long  pits  about 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  had  a  number  of 
boxes  made  with  shavings,  larger  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom,  placed  them  on  planks  at 
the  bottom  of  this  pit,  filled  them  with  manure 
and  soft  earth,  and  planted  his  seed  in  Jan- 
uary. He  covered  the  pits  with  canras  at 
night  and  in  very  cold  weather ;  and  in  April, 
when  people  were  preparing  to  plant,  he  had 
stalks  a  foot  high.  He  then  carried  them  out 
on  their  planks  to  the  field,  dug  his  holes, 
slipped  his  plant  down,  and  raised  his  box  out, 
and  thus  the  plant  never  felt  the  change.  He 
made  nearly  two  bales  to  the  acre,  and  con- 
tends that  it  was  easier  to  do  this  than  haul 
out  his  stable  manure.  "  He  is  a  very  practi- 
cal man,"  adds  the  chronicler  of  this  ap- 
parently well-authenticated  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, "and  has  made  a  fortune,  which  is 
pretty  good  evidence  of  his  good  sense."  The 
same  report  states  that  it  is  likely  that  cotton 
will  be  grown  in  California  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Some  experiments  in  187 1  were  so 
favourable,  that  in  1872  a  crop  of  1500  bales 
was  expected,  which  would  be  a  crop  of  about 
one  bale  per  acre.  Last  year,  it  was  thought, 
the  average  would  be  more  than  doubled.  The 
Californian  cotton  had  a  ready  home  market, 
being  found  to  possess  a  remarkable  fitness 
**  for  combination  with  wool  in  various  fabrics." 

Academy. 


News  has  been  received  by  the  French 
Geographical  Society  from  the  expedition  to 
Terra  del  Fuego,  under  M.  Pertuiset.  The 
landing  was  effected  on  December  7  last,  and 
the  members  of  the  expedition,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  at  once  proceded  inland  in  the  direction 
of  Cape  Horn.  Their  first  discovery  was  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  lake,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  kilometres  round,  covered  with 
thousands  of  small  birds,  ducks,  and  geese. 
The  party  gave  it  the  name  of  their  leader. 
At  its  south  extremity  a  group  of  Fuegians 
was  discovered,  all  of  whom  escaped,  with  the 
exception  of  a  woman  and  two  children.  In 
return  for  some  presents  the  woman  gave  M. 
Pertuiset  '•  a  piece  of  tin  from  a  box  of  sar- 
dines ; "  she  was,  adds  M.  Pertuiset,  "  belle 
pour  sa  race."  The  Fuegians  appeared  to  be 
hostilely  disposed  according  to  last  accounts. 
Only  one  native  hut  was  discovered,  lately 
abandoned ;  it  contained  nothing  but  dead 
rats. 

The  report  of  the  expedition  is  accompa- 
nied by  some  details  from  the  French  Consul 
at  Valparaiso,  relating  to  the  territory  of  Ma- 
gellaru     That  territory  includes  all  the  south- 


ern part  of  Chili,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from 
the  isle  of  Chiloe  to  Cape  Horn.  The  climate 
is  cold  in  autumn  and  winter,  but  in  the  other 
seasons  either  great  heat  prevails  or  violent 
west  winds,  blowing  for  whole  days  together, 
which  render  it  impossible  to  get  out  of  doors. 
The  Chilian  colony  of  Punta  Arenas, 
founded  in  1843  ^''^  the  peninsula  of  Bruns- 
wick, has  been  very  flourishing  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  Its  proximity  to  Terra  del 
Fuego  will  allow  M.  Pertuiset's  expedition  to 
find  a  refuge  there  in  case  of  necessity.  Its 
chief  wealth  is  its  mining  industry  ;  gold  is 
found  in  the  river  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  the  supply  of  coal  is  very  abundant.  The 
Fuegians,  as  well  as  most  of  the  natives  of  the 
islands  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  are  savages ; 
but  the  Patagonians,  though  nomads  and 
hunters,  faithfully  observe  their  treaties. 
Their  number  is  decreasing  every  day,  but 
from  what  precise  causes  does  not  appear  to 
be  known.  Academy. 


In  continuation  of  his  exquisite  researches 
on  the  phenomenon  of  flight  [Comptes  Rendus^ 
January  12,  1874),  M.  Marcy  has  made  a  series 
of  observations  which  prove  how  important  a 
■part  the  onward  movement  of  a  bird  plays  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  each  wing  stroke. 
For  supposing  that  in  its  descent  the  wing  did 
not  continually  come  in  contact  with  a  fresh 
volume  of  air,  it  would  act  at  a  disadvantage, 
because  the  downward  impulse  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  each  stroke,  it  gives  to  the 
air  below  it,  would  make  that  air  so  much  less 
efficient  a  resisting  medium ;  whilst,  by  con- 
tinually coming  in  contact  with  a  fresh  body 
of  air,  the  wing  is  always  acting  on  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  For  this  reason,  when  a  bird 
commences  its  flight,  it  turns  towards  the  wind 
if  possible,  to  make  up  for  its  lack  of  motion 
on  starting.  Nature. 


A  Wasted  Life.— -What  a  distressing 
spectacle  is  that  of  a  man  of  talent  approach- 
ing to  old  age  not  only  without  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  employed  his  abilities  to  any 
permanent  good  purpose  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  but  with  the  sense  of  having  written 
in  behalf  of  errors  and  exploded  fallacies  all 
the  time,  and  in  favour  of  a  party  which  has 
come  to  natural  ruin  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
can  now  do  nothing  for  him  —  not  even  give 
him  sympathy  in  his  misfortune.  When  such 
a  man  reflects  on  his  wasted  existence,  and 
compares  his  position  with  that  of  one  who 
took  a  directly  opposite  course  —  that  is, 
worked  for  good  and  not  for  evil,  or,  it  may 
be,  worked  uselessly  and  misspent  his  life  — 
how  painful  must  be  his  feelings,  if  at  all  sen- 
sitive 1 
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TWILIGHT    DREAMS,    ETC. 


TWILIGHT  DREAMS. 


They  come  in  the  quiet  twilight  hour, 

When  the  weary  day  is  done, 
And  the  quick  light  leaps  from  the  glowing 
heaps 

Of  wood,  on  the  warm  hearth-stone. 

When  the  household  sounds  have  died  away, 

And  the  rooms  are  silent  all, 
Save   the   clock's  brief  tick,  and  the  sudden 
click 

Of  the  embers  as  they  fall ; 

They  come,  those  dreams  of  the  twilight  hour, 
To  me,  with  their  noiseless  tread, 

A  tearful  band,  by  the  guiding  hand 
Of  a  grave-eyed  spirit  led. 

There  is  no  voice  within  the  hall, 

No  footstep  on  the  floor, 
The  children's  laughter  is  hushed,  there  is 

No  hand  at  the  parlour  door. 

Like  fingers  tapping  eagerly 

Against  the  shuttered  frame, 
Where  the  trailing  rose  its  long  branch  throws, 

Beat  the  great  drops  of  rain. 

But  my  heart  heeds  not  the  rustling  leaves. 

Nor  the  rain-fall's  fitful  beat„ 
Nor  the  wind's  low  sigh,  as  it  hurries  by 

On  its  pauseless  path  and  fleet ; 

For  now  in  the  dusk,  they  gather  round, 

The  visions  of  the  past. 
Arising  slow,  in  the  dim  red  glow. 

By  the  burning  pine-brands  cast. 

My  brow  is  calmed  as  with  the  touch 

Of  an  angel's  passing  wing  ; 
They  breathe  no  word,  yet  my  soul  is  stirred 

By  the  messages  they  bring. 

Some  in  their  grasp  impalpable, 

Bear  Eden-cultured  flowers. 
That  sprang  in  gloom,  from  the  tear-bathed 
tomb 

Of  hope's  long-buried  hours. 

Some  from  the  fount  of  memory. 

Lasting,  and  pure,  and  deep. 
Bring  waters  clear,  though  many  a  year 

Hath  saddened  their  first  fresh  sweep ; 

And  some  in  their  hands  of  shadow  bear, 
From  the  shrine  of  prayerful  thought, 

A  fragrance  blest,  to  the  stricken  breast, 
With  balm  and  healing  fraught. 

The  night  wears  on,  the  hearth  burns  low. 

The  dreams  have  passed  away ; 
But  heart  and  brow  are  strengthened  now 

For  the  toil  of  coming  day. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


EARLY  SPRING. 

Now  Nature  wakes  from  out  her  wintry  trance. 
Rejoiced  that  Winter's  gone,  and  Spring's 
at  hand  — 
Fair,  blue-eyed  Spring,  who,  with  a  proud  ad- 
vance. 
Hath  marched  into  the  land. 


Strangely  the  sky  hath  softened,  like  the  eyes 
Of  some  coy  maiden  just  begun  to  love  ; 

The  woods  are  starred  with  flow'rets,  as  the 
skies 
Are  starred  at  nights  above. 


There  drifts  of  lilies  mimic  winter's  snows, 
'Neath  branches  late  by  wild  winds  bent  and 
riven ; 

And  the  shy  hyacinth  that  earliest  blows 
Brings  down  the  blue  of  heaven  ! 

Each  morn  gives  birth  to  fresh  life-giving  airs ; 
And  lightly,  blithely  throb  through  every- 
thing 
All  vernal  impulses,  all  vernal  stirs. 
The  spirit  which  is  Spring. 

Chambers'  JoumaL 


SWEET  MARJORAM. 

God's  garden  —  where  tall  lilies  grow. 

Silver,  and  golden,  and  sweet, 
Where  crimson  roses  only  blow 

To  shed  their  bloom  at  His  feet ; 
Purple  pansies,  with  hearts  of  fire, 

Violets  bathed  in  their  own  perfume  : 
Amid  the  rainbow  tangle  of  flowers 

Can  a  little  herb  find  room  } 


God's  garden  —  where  the  thrushes  sing 

Ere  Spring  has  yet  begun, 
Where  larks  with  dew  upon  the  wing 

Rise  warbling  to  the  sun. 
Nightingales  chant  as  day  grows  dim. 

Gaily  glistens  the  humming-bird  : 
Through  the  choral  notes  of  that  great  hymn 

Can  a  little  wren  be  heard .'' 


Herbs  will  sweeten  the  bleak  hillside 

Where  flowers  can  never  grow  ; 
Through  winter  frosts  the  wren  will  bide, 

And  sing  above  the  snow  ; 
And  God  accepts  with  tender  love 

Their  service  true  and  sweet : 
Can  nightingales  or  roses  give 

An  offering  more  complete  ? 

Sunday  Magazine.  C.  BROOKE. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine, 

LORD   STANHOPE  AND   THE   HISTORIANS 
OF   QUEEN  ANNE'S   REIGN. 

Why  is  it  that  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  is  so  attractive  both  to  the  writer 
and  the  reader  of  history  ?  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see  ;  but  there  is  a  common  cause 
that  gives  strength  and  unity  to  them  all. 
It  is  the  earliest  historical  epoch  that 
blends  in  with  our  own  time,  and  pre- 
sents us  with  historical  glories  of  hero- 
ism, genius,  and  statesmanship,  belong- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  our  own  age,  and  stir- 
ring us  as  the  history  that  passes  around 
us,  with  the  freshness  and  impulse  of 
that  present,  wherein  our  countrymen, 
our  friends,  and  kindred  —  ourselves  per- 
haps—  are  participators. 

The  period  belongs  to  that  eighteenth 
century,  remembered  by  the  old  among 
us  in  our  youth,  and  crowded  with  me- 
morials of  grand  historical  events  still  re- 
cent and  fresh.  But  it  is  not  in  sound 
alone  that  Queen  Anne's  reign  has  its 
place  in  the  histories  that  have  in  them 
more  of  the  present  than  the  past.  If 
we  go  back  fifteen  years  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Anne,  and  get  behind  the 
Revolution,  we  are  in  a  history  that 
seems  to  carry  us  further  away  from 
Queen  Anne's  reign  than  Queen  Anne's 
reign  is  from  Queen  Victoria's.  The 
Reformation,  the  great  Civil  War,  the 
Protectorate,  the  Restoration,  and  the 
Revolution,  had  not  yet  finished  the 
work  that  was  to  be  done  by  successive 
convulsions,  each  shaking  society  to 
pieces  before  it  could  readjust  itself  after 
the  latest  shattering.  But  in  Queen 
Anne's  day  all  had  settled  down  inio  the 
order  that  still  exists.  In  politics,  in  lit- 
erature, in  social  life,  we  are  all  at  home, 
as  it  were,  and  among  our  own  people. 
If  the  political  life  were  uneventful,  the 
literature  debased,  the  social  life  vapid, 
there  might  be  little  in  the  epoch  to  in- 
terest or  attract  us.  But  all  its  attributes 
are  stamped  with  grandeur  and  energy. 
It  is  full  of  rapid  action,  of  powerful  sen- 
sations, and  of  great  events.  And  it  is 
when  these  are  not  viewed  through  the 
apathetic  influence  of  remoteness,  as  the 
deeds  of   a  past  and   indistinctly-chron- , 


I  icled  age,  or  of  a  distant  people,  with  na- 
tures and  customs  unkindred  to  our  own, 
but  as  the   affairs  of   our  own  time   and 
I  our  own  land,  that  there   is  present    so 
large  a  fund  of  interest  to  welcome  the 
j  history  of  them. 

The  affluence  of  this  historical  region 
'cannot,  we  apprehend,  be  contemplated 
1  without  envy  by  authors  whose  lot  it  is 
to  labour  in  more  arid  districts  ;  those, 
for  instance,  where  they  have  to  gather 
1  their  materials  through  the  sort  of  quar- 
rying process  termed  archaeology.  "  Na- 
tions as  well  as  men  arrive  at  maturity 
by  degrees  ;  and  the  events  which  hap- 
pen during  their  infancy  or  early  youth 
cannot  be  recollected,  and  deserve  not  to 
be  remembered."  So  spake  Principal 
Robertson  when  he  gracefully  gave  the 
whole  affair  the  go-by  as  "dark  and 
fabulous  ;  "  just  as  your  prosperous  gen- 
tleman evades  participation  in  the  lot  of 
those  who  have  to  struggle  with  hard 
work  and  poverty.  There  is,  indeed,  in 
the  arider  regions  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, something  strikingly  akin  to  the 
struggles  of  genteel  poverty  striving  to 
hide  the  baser  elements  of  its  lot.  la 
the  endeavour  to  cope  with  the  richer 
neighbour,  every  little  trifle  that  is  not 
doomed  to  perpetual  sordid  use  is  mar- 
shalled and  displayed.  Whatever  has 
glitter  or  form  or  cost  about  it  is  posed 
to  catch  the  eye,  like  poor  Caleb  Balder- 
stone's  tin  flagon.  And  yet  when  all  is 
done  there  is  a  hardness  and  thinness 
visible  to  every  spectator,  and  a  pity  is 
inspired  by  the  palpably  meagre  effect  of 
all  the  sedulous  efforts  to  accomplish  by 
diligence  and  cunning  what  wealth  alone 
can  realize. 

Such  being  the  doom  of  historical  pov- 
erty to  those  who  grope  into  the  "  dark 
and  fabulous,"  if  it  be  in  their  destinies 
to  reach  such  a  period  as  Britain  in  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, they  are  to  be  congratulated  as 
those  who  have  emerged  from  poverty  to 
the  sudden  acquisition  of  great  riches. 
So  great  is  the  affluence  of  this  historical 
reign,  that  it  gives  to  all  comers  with  an 
open  hand.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
jostling  —  each  workman  may  separately 
reap  a  plentiful  harvest.     There  is  room 
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and  opportunity  for  the  stately  historic 
march  of  a  Gibbon  or  a  Macaulay.  But 
there  is  abundant  material,  also,  for  the 
accomplished  minute  criticism  and  ex- 
position of  a  Benjamin  Disraeli  or  a 
Thackeray.  Hence  many  historians 
have  handled  the  period  in  many  and  va- 
rious ways,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  those  invidious  comparisons  that  can- 
not be  helped  when  one  author  does  over 
again  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  an- 
other, or  undertakes  that  which  some  mas- 
ter-hand has  not  lived  to  finish.  There  are 
many  thoroughly  meritorious  histories  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the  latest  — 
Lord  Stanhope's  —  is  the  best  of  all.  It 
has  features  and  merits  that  separate  it 
as  completely  from  the  others,  as  if  it 
dealt  with  regions  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  globe.  While  theirs  is  either  the 
lamp-odoured  work  of  the  recluse  or  the 
passionate  outcry  of  the  political  gladia- 
tor of  the  age,  his  is  the  estimate  of  a 
statesman  and  patrician  of  our  own  days, 
who,  practised  in  State  affairs  and  the 
ways  of  the  Court,  can  with  an  easy 
grace  take  the  estimate  of  like  affairs 
passing  in  another  age. 

Setting  down  Lord  Stanhope's  book,  and 
taking  up  another  of  a  different  order  of 
merit  —  Alison's  "  Life  of  Marlborough  " 
■ — we  have  a  consciousness  of  the  breadth 
and  fertility  of  this  historical  field.  The 
historian  of  the  great  war  of  later  times 
was  tempted  away  from  his  own  chosen 
ground  by  what  had  ever  a  fascination  for 
him  —  the  career  of  a  great  man  doing 
great  deeds  ;  and  he  followed  up  this  ca- 
reer in  the  brilliant  flowing  style  that 
came  so  naturally  to  his  pen,  and  har- 
monized so  well  with  the  mighty  and 
stirring  stories  he  loved  to  tell. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Court  itself  the 
materials  that  make  the  great  pictur- 
esque epochs  of  our  history  do  not  come 
up,  or  rather  do  not  appear  in  their 
usual  garb  and  decorations.  We  have 
not,  as  in  Mary  Tudor,  a  grim  she-bigot 
unconsciously  feeding  the  flames  of  fa- 
naticism to  the  perpetration  of  cruelties 
and  slaughters  that  carry  terror  and  de- 
pression over  the  whole  land.  Nor  have 
we  one  like  her  sister,  with  wayward 
strength  of  will,  in  her  wild  caprices  tor- 
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luring  wise  statesmen,  and  driving  them 
to  their  wits'  end,  till  they  are  made  her 
accomplices  in*  the  death  of  that  rival 
whose  career  she  followed  with  hatred 
and  envyings,  broken  in  upon  by  lurid 
glances  of  no  less  fatal  sympathy  with 
her  struggles  as  a  royal  sister.  Nor  is 
Queen  Anne  in  any  way  like  to  that  royal 
sister  her  ancestress  ;  nor  can  we  even 
imagine  the  good  queen,  under  any  pos- 
sible conditions,  affording  us  a  like  ro- 
mance of  passion,  turbulence,  and  crime. 
But  we  have  in  that  period  a  thorough- 
ly picturesque  self-made  queen  in  Sarah 
Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Be- 
hold her  as  she  blooms  in  the  canvas  of 
Kneller.  After  the  hard  features  of  war- 
riors and  statesmen — after  even  the 
worldly  and  anxious  features  of  Court 
beauties  —  here  is  simple  nature  at  last, 
as  if  we  had  alighted  on  it  at  a  cottage- 
door —  a  veritable  Phoebe  Mayflower, 
with  nature's  bloom  upon  her  cheeks, 
beautiful  in  her  simplicity.  It  cannot  but 
cross  the  gazer's  thoughts  to  ask  if  this 
can  be  she  who  ruled  a  sovereign  with  an 
iron  will,  until  her  despotism,  becoming 
intolerable  to  its  good-natured  victim,  was 
at  last  cast  off  with  a  revulsion  that  shook 
Europe  through  and  through.  Here  is 
the  face  of  the  only  living  being  that  could 
affect  with  fear  the  heart  of  the  jrreat  con- 
quering  duke.  In  him  it  was  the  fear  that 
should  rather  be  called  timidity  —  the 
timidity  of  a  deep  affection  that  is  ever 
apprehending  possibilities  of  change  or 
calamity.  But  on  others  she  cast  real 
practical  terror  in  her  power  and  its  vin- 
dictive use  ;  and  when  material  power  had 
passed  away,  in  the  poisoned  shafts  of  a 
piercing  and  envenomed  wit.  Again,  can 
this  be  old  Sarah,  who,  alone  in  her  gran- 
deur and  wealth,  greedy  and  grasping, 
adding  field  unto  field,  burying  herself  in 
bonds,  bills,  and  debentures,  could  cast  a 
scornful  gift  of  ten  thousand  pounds  at 
the  Boanerges  of  St.  Stephen's,  to  encour- 
age him  in  his  fierce  philippics  againstj, 
her  great  political  foe  .''  Rememberingi 
all  these  things,  a  change  seems  to  havel 
swept  over  those  lines  of  innocence  and* 
beauty.  It  is  somewhat  as  in  the  old  ro- 
mances, when  insensibly  the  angel  form 
resolves  itself  into  the  demon's.     Under 
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the  blooming  cheeks,  and  rosy  lips,  and 
full  lively  eyes,  we  seem  to  trace  the  la- 
tent lines  of  hardness  and  fierceness  that 
strengthened  themselves  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  great  Sarah. 

And  then  how  grand  is  the  historical 
figure  that  comes  forth  to  us  in  her  hus- 
band, the  Conquering  Duke  !  In  no  one 
else  —  not  even  in    George   Washington 

have  we  so  grand  a  combination  of  the 

most  valuable  qualities  in  the  man  of  ac- 
tion,—  the  heroic  soldier,  the  consum- 
mate tactician,  the  imperturbable  and  sa- 
gacious diplomatist,  the  wise,  firm,  and 
liberal  home  statesman.  In  no  great 
commander  do  we  find  so  much  of  duty 
and  so  little  of  self.  His  career  is  a  great 
lesson,  wherein  statesmen  should  learn 
how  to  suppress  that  diseased  element  in 
every  public  service  that  looks  to  the 
claims  of  the  man  rather  than  those  of 
the  country  It  Is  in  military  office,  where 
it  is  the  most  dangerous,  that  this  dis- 
eased source  of  action  is  the  rifest.  Over 
and  over  again  has  the  claims  of  this  man 
or  that  man  to  promotion  or  command 
weighed  against  the  risk  of  a  defeated 
project  and  the  loss  of  many  human  lives. 
There  was  none  of  this  in  Marlborough. 
He  took  ever  the  place  assigned  to  him. 
When  Dutch  deputies  were  selfish  and 
unreasonable,  and  he  might  put  them  to 
shame  or  paralyze  them  by  some  great 
blow  dealt  against  their  consent,  he  would 
not  peril  the  common  cause  to  enhance 
the  lustre  of  his  own  military  renown. 
He  gave  way  with  graceful  alacrity  to  all 
humours  and  ambitions  and  interests, 
without  a  thought  for  himself,  if  it  seemed 
conducive  ultimately  to  the  success  of 
the  great  interests  at  stake  that  he  should 
give  way.  There  is  a  pleasant  Castor- 
and-Pollux  conception  about  his  co-opera- 
tion with  Prince  Eugene  —  two  men, 
each  an  independent  commander-in-chief, 
yet  both  working  together  through  a  long 
succession  of  great  warlike  operations  in 
perfect  harmony,  without  a  single  inter- 
ruption. No  doubt  Eugene  was  a  great 
man  among  commanders  generally  ;  but 
he  was  far  below  the  level  of  his  col- 
league. It  suited  his  great  companion's 
policy,  however,  that  they  should  be 
counted  in  all  things  as  equals.     One  less 


endowed  with  a  high  sense  of  duty  would 
have  either  bowed  the  young  prince  down 
to  his  place  as  a  subordinate,  or  would 
have  driven  him  from  his  command,  to 
be  replaced  by  some  tried  soldier  of  lower 
birth  who  would  fall  naturally  into  his 
place.  But  Marlborough  accepted  him  in 
the  high  place  due,  if  he  could  hold  it,  to 
his  birth  and  nationality,  and  trained  and 
helped  him  to  the  performance  of  brilliant 
achievements. 

Marlborough  had  an  abundant  store  of 
the  minor  social  virtues.  He  was  hu- 
mane, not  only  in  the  negative  sense  of 
abstinence  from  infliction,  but  in  the  posi- 
tive sense  of  investing  labour  and  thought 
and  self-sacrifice  in  the  prevention  or 
mitigation  of  human  suffering.  He  was 
socially  tolerant  and  polite  abroad,  and 
an  affectionate  husband  and  father  at 
home.  He  was  peaceful  and  unfactious 
as  a  public  citizen.  He  bore  without  a 
murmur  the  sudden  check  upon  his  grand 
career.  He  had  his  step  firmly  placed  on 
French  soil,  and  inevitably  he  would  have 
marched  onwards  and  dictated  to  Louis 
the  Grand  in  Paris.  What  history  would 
have  been  had  the  events  of  181 5  and 
1870  been  thus  forestalled  we  can  but 
guess  ;  but  it  is  a  great  thing,  in  taking 
the  incidents  that  enable  us  to  take  the 
measure  of  a  man's  character  and  capa- 
city, to  know  how  nearly  it  had  been  done, 
and  how  benignly  the  great  hero  obeyed 
the  order  to  halt  and  return. 

And  yet  we  find  all  this  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  character  stained  with  foul  re- 
proaches —  reproaches  of  falsehood,  of 
treachery,  and  of  greed  developing  itself 
in  absolute  acts  of  peculation.  Surely  no 
human  character  that' ever  crossed  the 
stage  of  life  has  stronger  claim  for  full 
and  close  examination,  both  of  its  virtues 
and  its  defects.  There  never  was  a 
stronger  claim  on  the  renowned  maxim 
—  "Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice."  For  any  of  the  allow- 
ances and  palliations  conceded  to  the 
weaknesses  of  genius  there  is  no  room 
here.  The  strong  commanding  nature  of 
Marlborough's  practical  genius  neither 
invites  nor  deserves  palliation.  His 
strength  did  not  run  in  the  wild  wayward 
currents  that  drifted  natures  like  that  of 
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Charles  XII.  or  of  Nelson  to  success  or 
ruin. 

But  if  the  examination  of  such  a  char- 
acter should  be  rigid  and  remorseless, 
it  should  be  made  in  measurements  ac- 
cording to  the  dimension  of  the  charac- 
ter. The  servant  in  plush  should  be  hon- 
est and  faithful,  and  so  should  the  right 
honourable  servant  of  the  Crown,  who 
works  as  a  Cabinet  minister ;  but  we 
measure  the  honesty  and  fidelity  of  the 
two  with  separate  scales.  For  Marlbor- 
ough, we  require  to  take  a  rule  of  meas- 
urement far  beyond  that  of  even  an  ordi- 
nary Minister  of  the  Crown.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  guided  by 
the  influences  rather  of  a  sovereign  than 
of  a  sovereign's  servant.  It  was  an  age 
when  high  command  was  almost  exclu- 
sively the  prerogative  of  royal  persons. 
The  organization  of  armies  was  adjusted 
so  as  jealously  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
mand of  large  forces  men  who  had  not 
been  trained  to  the  accomplishment  of 
command,  as  apart  from  the  mere  routine 
of  field  duty.  But,  among  the  fighting 
German  States,  it  was  only  the  members 
of  royal  houses  that  had  the  opportunity 
of  imbibing  this  high  class  of  military 
education.  Yet  here  was  the  son  of  an 
English  gentleman  stepping  into  supreme 
command  over  all  of  them  with  the  easy 
grace  of  one  born  in  the  purple.  He  had 
members  of  reigning  houses  under  him 
in  subordinate  command  —  such  as 
Prince  Louis  of  Baden  and  the  Prince  of 
Holstein.  The  jealous  Dutch  deputies 
solemnly  conceded  in  their  communica- 
tions with  him  the  etiquettes  due  to  a  sov- 
ereign. He  called  on  that  madcap 
Charles  XII.,  as  one  friend  on  another, 
patted  him  on  the  back,  and  drew  him  off 
from  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  dan- 
gerous of  his  eccentricities.  Then  Marl- 
borough became  himself  a  sovereign 
prince.  He  was  inyested  with  the  princi- 
pality of  Mindelheim  on  the  Danube  near 
that  town  of  Hochstadt  where  he  gained 
his  crowning  victory.  He  bore  upon  his 
coat-armorial  the  double-headed  eagle  of 
the  sovereign  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  When  baffled  in  his  design  to 
march  on  Paris,  there  might  have  opened 
to  him  such  a  career  as  that  followed  by 
Walienstein  ;  but  his  nature  soared  above 
all  such  projects  of  wayward  and  mis- 
chievous ambition. 

These  few  remarks  go  only  to  the 
point,  not  that  his  character  should  be 
spared  in  the  examination  of  his  conduct 
because  of  his  greatness,  but  that  it 
should  be  tested  b}'^  other  measures  than 


those  applicable  to  the  ordinary  run  of  re- 
spectabilities and  disrespectabilities.  To 
the  adept  in  geological,  and  mineralogical, 
and  chemical  science,  the  mammoth  and 
the  encrinite  must  both  be  examined 
with  an  equal  devotion  to  abstract  truth  ; 
yet  the  phenomena  of  the  two  will  be 
found  at  distant  extremes  of  animal  na- 
ture. So  of  the  basaltic  crystallizations 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  the  speci- 
mens of  fluor-spar  or  crystallized  agates 
in  the  mineralogist's  cabinet.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  history  that  there  are  dis- 
turbing elements  in  such  inquiries  ;  and 
the  greater  the  historical  nature  to  be 
examined,  the  more  powerful  are  the  dis- 
torting influences.  This  is  not  the  place 
where  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  bring 
the  whole  question  of  Marlborough's 
character  and  conduct  to  what  in  pnrlia- 
mentary  and  diplomatic  language  is 
called  "  a  satisfactory  conclusion."  There 
would  be  far  too  much  elaborate  estab- 
lishment of  matter  of  fact,  and  of  close 
criticism  in  its  tenor  when  it  is  estab- 
lished, to  be  accomplished  in  a  casual 
paper. 

We  can  but  look  on  his  character  and 
career  from  without,  saving  a  word  on 
the  qualities  of  grandeur  and  beauty  that 
adorn  them  ;  and  perhaps  these  can 
hardly  be  better  felt  than  in  reading  the 
not  enthusiastic  estimate  of  him  by  two 
men  who  knew  him  — both  great  men  — 
both  unlike  to  him,  and  unlike  to  each 
other.  The  one  of  these  was  Boling- 
broke,  who  said  of  him  :  "  He  was  the 
soul  of  the  Grand  Alliance  asfainst  the 
French.  Although  jut  homme  iiotivsa7i 
—  a  private  individual — a  subject  —  he 
acquired  by  his  talent  and  activity  a 
greater  influence  in  public  affiirs  than 
his  high  birth,  established  authority,  and 
the  crown  of  England,  had  procured  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Not  only  were  all 
the  parts  of  that  great  machine  pre- 
served by  him  more  entire,  and  in  a 
state  of  more  complete  union,  but  he,  in 
a  manner,  animated  the  whole,  and  com- 
municated to  it  a  more  rapid  and  better 
sustained  movement.  To  the  protracterl 
and  often  disastrous  campaigns  which 
had  taken  place  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  succeeded  warlike  scenes  lull  of 
action  ;  and  all  those  in  which  he  himself 
had  the  direction  were  crowned  with  the 
most  brilliant  success.  He  showed  him- 
self at  once  the  greatest  general  and  the 
most  skilful  minister  of  his  time." 

This  is  the  saying  of  a  statesman,  his 
rival  and  enemy.  The  other  is  from  a 
statesman    too ;    but    he   speaks  in  the 
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other  character,  more  esteemed  by  him- 
self, of  a  master  of  the  ceremonies.  If  a 
philosopher  were  said  to  be  a  good 
dancer,  we  would  take  a  dancing-master's 
certificate  on  the  point ;  so  in  the  case  of 
good  riding,  we  would  a  huntsman's  or  a 
jockey's,  as  the  case  might  be.  So  also, 
in  the  question  of  a  man's  possession  of 
"the  graces,"  we  are  safe  in  the  hands 
of  Chesterfield.  Of  Marlborough  he 
said  :  *'  The  Graces  protected  and  pro- 
moted him."  "  His  manner  was  irresisti- 
ble." "  It  was  by  this  engaging  graceful 
manner  that  he  was  enarbled  during  all 
the  war  to  connect  the  various  and  jar- 
ring powers  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and 
to  carry  them  on  to  the  main  object  of 
the  war,  notwithstanding  their  private  and 
separate  views,  jealousies,  and  wrong- 
headedness.  Whatever  Court  he  went  to 
—  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  go  to 
restive  and  refractory  ones  —  he  brought 
them  into  his  measure.  The  Pensionary 
Heinsius,  who  governed  the  United 
Provinces  for  forty  years,  was  absolutely 
governed  by  him.  He  was  always  cool, 
and  nobody  ever  observed  the  least  varia- 
tion in  his  countenance.  He  could  re- 
fuse more  easily  than  others  could  grant  ; 
and  those  who  went  from  him  the  most 
dissatisfied  as  to  the  substance  of  their 
business,  were  yet  charmed  by  his  man- 
ner, and  as  it  were  comforted  by  it."  ♦ 

When  his  victorious  career  was  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
carried,  there  was  much  lamentation  on 
the  one  side,  and  but  little  exultation  on 
the  other,  since  it  was  not  a  creditable 
story  to  boast  about  that  a  waiting  maid 
had  done  it.  And  yet  when  we  look  back 
to  it  at  this  time,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that 
the  treaty  was  a  permanent  calamity  to 
Britain.  We  do  not  deal  much  in  ab- 
stract glory,  hot  deeming  it  a  valuable 
commodity  unless  it  is  the  companion  of 
duty  and  public  benefit.  Even  a  suc- 
cessful march  to  Paris  might  have  brought 
more  perplexity  than  permanent  benefit 
to  the  British  empire.  The  leaving  the 
Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  if  a 
calamity,  was  not  a  measurable  calamity  : 
the  country,  if  it  might  have  had  better, 
might  have  had  worse  governors  ;  and  in 
any  case,  the  character  of  the  governors 
it  was  to  have  could  not  be  so  weighed 
and  anticipated  that  the  one  could  be 
pronounced  so  much  more  valuable  than 
the  other  as  to  justify  a  bloody  war.  Be- 
fore the  treaty,  Marlborough  had  already 
done  the  real  work  whence  Europe  prof- 

*  Passages  cited'in  Alison's  Life,  i.  88,  89. 


ited.  It  was  to  drive  the  demon  of  con- 
quest and  supremacy  out  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  successors  on  the  throne  of 
France,  by  showing  that  the  power  which 
seemed  to  aim  at  a  new  universal  empire 
was  assailable  and  subduable. 

This  was  a  service  felt  less  by  Britain 
than  by  Germany  and  the  minor  States  of 
the  Continent.  At  home,  Marlborough's 
victorious  career  conferred  on  his  coun- 
try a  blessing  of  another  and  a  less  dubi- 
ous or  questionable  kind.  Without  it 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  might 
not  have  been  effected  ;  and  the  supposi- 
tion of  what  might  have  been  to  both 
countries  had  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
passed  without  the  accomplishment  of 
that  healing  measure,  opens  up  one  of 
the  most  dreary  and  desperate  visitas 
ever  realized  by  those  historical  specula- 
tors who  deal  in  the  conditions  that  might 
have  been  but  were  not.  Such  specula- 
tions may  be  ridiculed  as  vain  and  use- 
less ;  but  we  cannot  estimate  the  public 
services  of  great  men  without  some  in- 
dulgence in  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
look  at  the  history  of  Europe  for  the 
year  from  1815  downwards,  without 
thinking  of  what  it  might  have  been  had 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  been  the  reverse 
of  what  it  was  ;  and  we  cannot  estimate 
Marlborough's  services  to  Britain  with- 
out a  consideration  of  what  the  empire 
would  have  been  without  the  Union  of 
1707.  His  sagacity  saw  at  once  the  his- 
torical conditions  that  must  madden  the 
Scots  against  their  neighbors  if  both 
continued  separate  nations  under  one 
sovereign.  That  sovereign  would  live  in 
the  stronger  nation  :  his  advisers  would 
be  there  ;  and  when  their  advice  was 
offensive  to  the  nation  poor  and  distant, 
they  would  tell  him  to  use  the  power  of 
the  greater  nation  to  bring  the  other  to 
reason.'  With  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
Stewart  at  the  Court  of  France,  where  his- 
title  was  solemnly  acknowledged — with 
Scotland  outraged  and  hostile  after  the- 
affair  of  Darien  —  with  a  declaration  by 
Scotland  that  no  occupant  of  the  throne 
of  England  should  rule  her  while  her' 
wrongs  were  unredressed  —  with  an  army 
gathered  on  each  side  of  the  Border, — 
nothing  almost  can  be  more  certainly 
predicted  as  the  effect  of  sufficient  causes- 
than  that  Louis  XIV.  would  have  defeated 
the  project  of  Union  had  his  hands  not 
been  full  of  desperate  work  at  home. 
How  vital  the  crisis  was,  and  how  narrow 
the  escape,  is  shown  in  the  simple  fact, 
that  when  a  turn  in  the  war  in  Spain  re- 
leased a  part  of  the  French  force  in  the- 
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year  after  the  Union,  it  was  sent  on  an 
expedition  to  Scotland  —  a  hopeless  ex- 
pedition, since,  under  the  good  star  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  British  empire,  it  was 
a  few  months  too  late  for  mischief  that 
mio^ht  have  been  irretrievable. 

While  we  see  in  the  career  of  Louis 
XIV.  a  signal  instance  of  what  a  mon- 
arch could  do  in  handling  the  destinies  of 
a  nation,  we  see  in  the  Britain  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  how  strong  and  firm  the  in- 
stitutions were,  and  how  independent  of 
personal  influence.  Queen  Anne's  reign 
was  signally  eventful  throughout ;  it  was 
eventful  in  the  Court,  in  the  senate,  and 
in  the  field.  And  yet  the  sovereign  who 
seemed  to  direct  all  was  a  stupid  woman. 
It  happened  also  that  she  was  an  obsti- 
nate woman.  She  was  flighty  and  capri- 
cious, and  when  her  caprice  got  into  a 
groove,  she  held  on  to  it  with  a  stubborn- 
ness that  had  a  strong  likeness  to  firm- 
ness. The  effects  of  these  two  qualities 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  calami- 
tous, but  they  were  remarkable.  They 
set  at  work  the  powers  of  signally  able 
and  ambitious  men  ;  but  with  all  their 
ability  and  ambition  these  men  had  not 
power  enough  to  disturb  the  constitution 
of  the  country.  If  a  change  of  favour 
among  waiting-maids  produced  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  country,  it  was  but  in  the  form 
of  substituting  one  able  set  of  servants  of 
the  Crown  for  another.  There  was  noth- 
ing dear  to  the  constitution  either  usurped 
or  lost  in  the  topsy-turvy.  Her  defects 
had  a  curious  capacity  for  opening  into 
brilliant  and  beneficent  results.  She  was 
a  bigot  ;  but  her  bigotry  attached  itself  to 
an  unbigoted  religion,  which  did  not  fur- 
nish her  with  the  means  of  doing  mis- 
chief by  persecution  or  intolerance. 
Her  biofotry,  indeed,  to  the  Church  of 
England,  was  the  salvation  of  the^ Parlia- 
mentary and  Protestant  settlement.  She 
dearly  loved  legitimacy.  She  had  a  nat- 
ural affection  for  the  brother  who  was 
driven  forth  ;  but  when  the  temptation  to 
act  on  these  amiable  feelings  came  upon 
her,  the  Church  of  England  stepped  be- 
tween them  and  a  counter-revolution. 

There  was  surely  a  signal  wealth  of 
gifted  minds  at  hand,  when  the  caprices 
of  a  Court,  influenced  as  they  were  by 
paltry  and  degrading  incidents,  called  up 
on  either  hand  two  such  potent  spirits  as 
Marlborough  and  Bolingbroke.  The 
name  of  Marlborough's  kinsman,  Sidney 
Godolphin,  does  not  fill  the  ear  of  fame 
so  full  as  these  ;  but  he  was  a  very  great 
statesman.  His  strength  lay  in  domes- 
tic affairs  —  internal  government  —  and 


there  he  took  his  post.  His  portrait  by 
Houbraken  is  not  attractive,  and  does  not 
justly  render  his  character.  It  has  a  cer- 
tain air  of  stupid  corporate  pomposity, 
heightened  by  the  presence  of  the  treas- 
urer's staff  of  ofiice  held  in  solemn  cere- 
monial. His  statesmanship  reached  the 
elevation  of  real  genius.  The  union  with 
Scotland  may  justly  be  celebrated  as  his 
achievement  ;  for  no  one,  on  his  side  of 
the  Tweed  at  least,  did  so  much  to  fore- 
cast its  character  and  press  it  forward  to 
completeness.  While  his  kinsman  kept 
guard  outside,  he  carried  through  the 
business  within  rapidly  and  effectively. 
It  seemed  a  question  between  them  how 
rapidly  the  one  could  get  through  his  mo- 
mentous work,  and  how  long  the  other 
could  hold  out  and  guard  him  from  mo- 
lestation. The  Commissioners  assem- 
bled in  the  old  Cockpit  were  set  to  work 
that  eminently  required  to  be  conducted 
in  peace  and  serenity.  The  nicest  calcu- 
lations of  money  matters,  and  their  inci- 
dence on  the  two  nations,  and  on  the  sep- 
arate interests  in  either,  were  too  apt  to 
be  toned  by  prejudices  and  national  ani- 
mosities, and  it  was  critically  necessary 
to  exclude  all  further  exciting  influences. 

There  was  wonderful  adroitness  in  the 
pecuniary  adjustment  of  extremely  com- 
plicated international  claims.  England 
was  a  rich  country  with  a  heavy  debt  — 
Scotland  was  poor,  but  comparatively  un- 
encumbered. Could  Scotland  be  fairly 
asked  to  bear  a  share  in  the  others  bur- 
den ?  No  ;  it  was  otherwise  arranged. 
The  debt  had  been  increased  in  wars  to 
protect  the  commerce  of  England,  and 
the  colonial  interests,  whence  Scotland 
was  sedulously  excluded.  For  the  future 
Scotland  must  take  her  share  in  the  tax- 
ation for  these  purposes  ;  but  in  as  far  as 
that  taxation  was  for  the  payment  of  debt, 
she  should  receive  compensation  in  hard 
cash,  and  did  receive  it.  Accounts  being 
thus  settled  down  to  the  year  1707,  if 
Scotland,  participating  in  the  trading  and 
colonial  privileges,  became  rich,  then  she 
could  not  complain  if  she  came  to  be 
taxed  in  proportion  to  her  riches. 

The  payment  of  the  difference  at  issue 
in  hard  cash,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
future  adjustments  of  the  partnership, 
made  a  separate  capital  for  poor  Scotland 
to  begin  with  and  had  a  mighty  influence 
in  averting  prejudices  against  the  treaty. 
It  was,  perhaps,  open  to  the  reflection 
that  it  brought  a  sordid  pecuniary 'temp- 
tation home  to  Scotsmen  ;  but  there  are 
fair  and  unfair  pecuniary  temptations,  and 
this  was  distinctly  a  fair  'one. 
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The  general  historical  character  of 
Godolphin  is,  that  he  was  a  man  honest 
personally,  and  free  from  all  suspicion 
either  of  appropriating  the  public  money 
to  his  own  uses,  or  of  even  selfishly 
seeking  his  own  interest  within  the  li- 
cense allowed  by  the  political  morality 
of  the  day.  But  it  is  said  that  he  was 
audacious  in  the  application  of  public 
money  for  the  corruption  of  others. 
This  character  was  long  strengthened 
against  him  by  a  circumstantial  story  how 
he  bribed  Scots  statesmen  by  distinct 
sums  of  money  paid  for  their  votes  and 
influence  in  carrying  the  Union.  Per- 
haps the  most  extraordinary  feature  in 
the  history  of  this  charge  is  that,  in  the 
blind  fury  of  some  patriotic  Scots  against 
the  Union,  they  should  have  implicitly 
believed  in  this  base  charge  against  their 
own  countrymen.  There  was  a  grotesque 
minuteness  in  the  items  of  the  account, 
that,  instead  of  stirring  suspicion,  was 
appealed  to  as  aggravating  the  baseness 
of  the  transaction.  The  sum  total  was 
;^2o,54o.  7s.  yd.  Three  of  the  traitors 
drew  each  ^looo  or  more,  the  highest 
being  precisely  £1104,  15s.  yd.  The 
lowest  bribe,  ;,^ii,  2s.,  was  drawn  by  a 
northern  peer  of  illustrious  descent. 

Few  drafts  on  the  national  expenditure 
of  England  at  that  period  have  been  more 
distinctly  accounted  for  than  this,  be- 
cause the  items  of  it  were  examined  in 
the  relentless  investigations  of  those  who 
sought  to  make  out  a  case  of  peculation 
against  Walpole,  and  to  accomplish  this, 
there  had  to  be  a  full  audit  of  the  public 
accounts  throughout  a  long  period.  The 
money  had  been  lent  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  to  the  Government 
of  Scotland,  and  repaid.  The  Exchequer 
of  Scotland  was  much  attenuated  — vir- 
tually bankrupt.  There  were  arrears  of 
salary  to  officers  of  the  Crown,  military 
and  civil,  with  other  public  debts.  The 
wise  English  statesman  thought  that,  for 
the  matter  of  risking  some  ;^2o,ooo,  it  was 
to  be  regretted  that  needy  or  greedy 
creditors  should  be  howlin'g  round  the 
Government  of  Scotland  during  the  del- 
icate discussions  attending  the  Union. 
There  was  a  curious  subtlety  in  the  trans- 
action, for  it  had  an  innate  tendency  to 
recoup  itself.  It  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  if  the  Union  were  carried  Eng- 
land would  be  due  some  matter  of 
;^3oo,ooo  to  Scotland,  and  the  paltry  ad- 
vance would  be  deducted  when  this  debt 
was  paid. 

It  would  be  easy  to  follow  up  the  three 
great    names    that  have    passed    before 


us  with  a  procession  of  others  that  would 
have  been  eminent  as  statesmen  in  a  less 
fertile  Court.  We  confess  to  a  weakness 
in  favour  of  one  of  those,  who  has  se- 
cured a  comparatively  small  share  of  pub- 
lic favour —  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford. He  was  doomed  to  a  certain  un- 
popular stigma  as  the  cousin  of  Abigail 
Hill,  who  superseded  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  and  of  the  whole  race  of 
little  Hills  held  in  much  despite,  includ- 
ing him  of  the  halfpence  immortalized  in 
the  derisive  wrath  of  Swift.  On  the 
other  side,  he  gained  a  good  deal  when  he 
was  stabbed  by  Guiscard  ;  and  as  he  had 
the  actual  wound,  and  went  to  bed,  the 
world  held  him  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
of  the  affaiV,  though  it  was  maintained 
that  the  crazy  Frenchman  intended  to 
stab  Bolingbroke,  as  a  far  more  formid- 
able antagonist  of  French  interest.  But, 
in  truth,  it  is  not  as  a  statesman  that  Har- 
ley commends  himself  to  our  liking  :  it  is 
for  his  princely  patronage  of  literature 
and  art  —  a  service  of  infinite  merit  in 
that  age  when  it  was  undertaken  by  a 
man  of  rank  and  wealth,  gifted  with  a 
discriminating  spirit.  All  the  world 
knows  the  value  of  his  collection  of  man- 
uscripts. He  took  his  part  in  studies  but 
imperfectly  followed  in  that  age  — studies 
connected  with  early  British  archaeology 
and  the  progress  of  the  constitution. 
Then  there  were  some  touches  of  sim- 
plicity about  him  that  one  cannot  but  like, 
for  all  the  evil  attributed  to  him  as  a 
statesman.  Among  the  men  of  letters 
and  art  who  haunted  him,  were  many  who 
looked  more  to  the  possible  rewards  of 
intellectual  achievements  than  to  the 
pleasure  of  accomplishing  them.  Per- 
haps, poor  fellows,  when  we  look  at  Ho- 
garth's distressed  poet,  we  may  pardon 
them,  and  give  them  even  a  little  sympa- 
thy. But  Harley's  treatment  of  these 
men  was  a  standing  jest,  because  he  did 
not  see,  or  pretended  not  to  see,  what 
they  were  after,  and  dealt  with  them  as  if 
nothing  had  any  interest  on  either  side 
save  some  matter  of  literature  or  art. 
The  case  of  Prior  the  poet  was  often 
spoken  of  as  peculiarly  cruel,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  it  caused  more  laughter 
than  compassion.  It  was  said  that  mys- 
terious hints  had  been  uttered  by  the 
statesman  as  to  its  being  desirable  that 
he  should  study  the  Spanish  language  ; 
and  that  when  he  reported  his  studies  as 
completed,  the  reward  was — not  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Court  of  Spain,  but  a  re- 
quest for  an  interchange  of  opinions  as 
to  the  stvle  of  Cervantes. 
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The  names  of  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford 
pass  us  on  from  the  soldiers  and  states- 
men to  the  authors  of  the  period.  We 
are  still  on  illustrious  ground.  There  are 
some  who  can  only  look  on  Queen 
Anne's  reign  as  the  era  of  great  victories, 
while  others  think  of  it  only  as  the  age  of 
a  great  literature.  "  The  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  "  are  a  separate  constella- 
tion—  like  the  magnates  of  the  Augus- 
tan age  in  Rome  —  only  in  their  habit,  as 
they  lived  much  more  distinct.  In  the 
literary  annals  of  the  period  they  are  con- 
tinually coming  and  going  before  us,  or 
abiding  in  presence  and  making  them- 
selves personally  known.  They  were  so 
many,  so  free-spoken,  and  so  concentrat- 
ed in  London,  that  their  own  talk  and 
writings  supply  us  in  abundance  with  what 
the  world  ever  hunts  out  with  greedy  curi- 
osity —  the  personal  nature  and  habits  of 
men  of  genius.  We  have  nothing  else 
like  the  social  interior  thus  opened  to  us 
in  any  other  country,  or  in  any  other  pe- 
riod of  our  own  history.  We  may  easily 
believe  that  Pericles  had  a  group  of  lively, 
witty,  accomplished  people  about  him  ; 
but  what  do  we  know  of  them,  or  of  him- 
self either,  in  his  convivialities  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  ?  There  was  much  wit 
and  eloquence  scattered  about  within  and 
around  Cicero's  Tusculum  —  more  still, 
perhaps,  among  those  who  lolled  round 
the  board  of  Maecenas  and  slowly 
sipped  his  Falernian  ;  but  all  their  wit 
and  wisdom  is  as  ill  perserved  for  us  as 
the  heroism  of  the  ante-Agamemnonites. 
Pass  we  from  these  periods  of  old  renown 
to  the  literary  group  that  has  most  loudly 
and  steadily  of  all  proclaimed  its  sayings 
and  doings  to  the  world  —  that  of  the 
Frenchmen  who  are  called  the  Encyclo- 
pcedists,  whether  they  all  wrote  articles 
in  that  huge,  unwieldy,  forgotten  mass 
the  Encylopedie  or  not.  Among  them 
are  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Grimm,  D'Hol- 
bach,  Marmontel,  Helvetius  ;  and  there 
are  the  honourable  women  —  Deffant, 
L'Espinasse,  Geofrin,  Boccage,  and  Bouf- 
flers.  The  last  was  the  mistress  of  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  other  contemporary 
Boufilsrs,  who  did  duty  as  mistress  to 
Stanislaus  Augustus  of  Poland.  That 
they  were  a  group  full  of  genius  and  ac- 
complishments, and  worthy  of  all  interest, 
is  not  to  be  questioned.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  have  so  little  about  them 
in  English  literature.  Only  a  clumsy 
translation  of  the  letters  of  Grimm  and 
Diderot,  some  pleasant  notices  by  Miss 
Berry,  and  a  little  unknown  book  written 


by  an  eminent  Edinburgh  lawer,  called 
"  Literature,  and  its  Effects  on  Society."* 
But  there  is  throughout  a  deficiency  in 
easy,  natural,  careless  wit,  uttered  for  its 
own  sake,  and  a  prevalence  of  artificiality 
and  parade.  Every  feat  of  intellect  seems 
to  be  performed  that  it  may  be  brought 
into  the  market  and  sold  for  two  prices  — 
the  one  paid  in  public  fame,  the  other  in 
the  smiles  and  solid  patronage  of  some 
potentate.  The  flowers  are  in  the  hot  air 
of  a  conservatory,  or  are  potted  and  car- 
ried into  some  salon,  where  their  scents 
are  mixed  with  the  fumes  of  pomatum 
and  cosmetics.  It  was  in  fact  a  great 
mart  of  wit  and  literature,  where  "  the 
barbarian  Courts  "  brought  these  articles 
for  importation.  We  have  the  collection 
of  letters  —  of  literary  state  papers,  as 
they  might  be  called  —  by  Grimm  and 
Diderot  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  the 
renowned  "  Mdmoires  historiques,  litte- 
raries,  et  anecdotiques."  They  are  no 
doubt  pleasant,  and  excessively  amusing  ; 
but  a  good  deal  of  contempt  goes  to  sea- 
son admiration,  and  it  is  followed  by 
some  sense  of  the  heartlessness  and  prof- 
ligacy of  the  whole  set.  The  barbarian 
Courts,  as  we  know,  imported  not  only 
the  wit  in  the  passive  sense  as  expressive 
of  what  was  uttered,  but  also  the  wit  in 
the  active  sense  of  the  accomplished  ut- 
terer  of  it.  We  know  too  well  what 
Courts,  barbarian  and  other,  had  to  under- 
go from  the  principles  so  nourished, 
since  every  institution  in  the  world  was 
shaken  by  them.  It  becomes  difficult  to 
indulge  in  their  guilty  mirth  without  re- 
membering the  Temple  and  the  guillo- 
tine. 

And  yet,  when  we  turn  from  this  bril- 
liant throng  to  many  respectable  periods 
—  respectable  for  intellect  as  well  as 
other  merits  —  in  British  history,  we  feel 
a  coldness  and  solitude,  as  one  who  goes 
home  from  a  gay  assemblage  or  theatre 
across  a  bleak  moor  in  the  grey  morning 
hours.  Isolation  is  the  characteristic  of 
most  of  our  literary  periods,  making  the 
one  we  are  here  dealing  with  exceptional. 
Attempts,  indeed,  to  group  together  lit- 
erary pictures  from  the  lives  of  our  au- 
thors, have  proved  in  some   instances   to 

*  Are  there  any  people  now  aHve  who  remember  the 
late  Robert  Thomson,  advocate,  Sheriff  of  Caithness, 
and  the  author  of  an  esteemed  practical  law-book  on 
Bills  of  Exchange  ?  He  was  in  his  day  sufficiently  no- 
ticed and  noticeable,  from  the  peculiari'des  that  made  a 
temporary  wit  utter  the  saying,  that  Thomson  was  both 
in  outward  person  and  in  inward  character  somewhat 
beyond  the  perpendicular.  It  happens  to  be  known 
to  the  author  of  this  paper  that  he  was  the  autlior  of  the 
little  book  here  referred  to,  and  a  very  readable  book 
it  is. 
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be  failures  of  a  signal  kind,  with  a  sort 
of  picturesqueness  in  their  deficiencies. 
The  two  volumes  quarto  of  Godwin's 
Life  of  Chaucer  were  di^^nified,  and  be- 
came renowned  by  Walter  Scott's  ex- 
posure of  their  nothingness  as  concerned 
the  principal  person  in  the  grouping.  As 
the  author  boasted  about  his  successful 
researches  into  the  personal  life  of  the 
old  poet,  so  little  known  before  he  took 
it  up,  the  illustrious  critic  thus  estimated 
the  justness  of  the  boast  :  "  The  re- 
searches into  the  records  have  only  pro- 
duced one  or  two  v.rits  addressed  to 
Chaucer  while  Clerk  of  the  Works  ;  the 
several  grants  and  passports  granted  to 
him  by  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II., 
which  had  been  referred  to  by  former  bi- 
ographers, together  with  the  poet's  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  chivalry,  a  contract 
about  a  house,  and  a  solitary  receipt  for 
half-a-year's  salary.  These,  with  a  few 
documents  referring  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
make  the  appendix  to  the  book,  and  are 
the  only  original  materials  brought  to 
light  by  the  "labour  of  the  author.  Our 
readers  must  be  curious  to  know  how, 
out  of  such  slender  materials,  Mr.  God- 
win has  contrived  to  rear  such  an  im- 
mense fabric.  For  this  purpose  he  has 
had  recourse  to  two  fruitful  expedients. 
In  the  first  place,  when  the  name  of  a 
town,  of  a  person,  or  of  a  science,  hap- 
pens to  occur  in  his  narrative,  he  stops 
short  to  give  the  history  of  the  city  ab 
Mrbe  condita  J  the  life  of  the  man  from 
his  cradle  upwards,  with  a  brief  account 
of  his  ancestors  ;  or  a  full  essay  upon 
the  laws  and  principles  of  the  science, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of  its  most  emi- 
nent professors. 

It  is  unaccountable  how,  with  this  ex- 
ample before  him,  Charles  Knight  should 
have  played  us  the  same  trick  in  his 
"Shakespeare — a  Biography."  To  be 
sure  it  is  an  infinitely  more  brilliant  and 
readable  book  than  the  quartos  of  the 
great  philosopher  ;  but  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  its  interest  is  spent  on  Shake- 
speare. We  have  not,  it  is  true,  the  bi- 
ography of  everybody  else,  and  the  his- 
tory of  sciences  from  the  Creation.  .We 
have  a  lively  sketch  of  English  life,  man- 
ners, and  amusements,  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  successor  ;  but 
it  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  life  of 
Shakespeare,  than,  as  he  must  have  been 
at  scliool,  to  let  us  see  about  the  system 
of  rudimental  education  in  that  day;  and 
since  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have 
sometimes  danced  round  a  May-pole,  let 
us  see  about  that  too.     No  5  unfortunate- 


ly for  us,  nothing  has  been  done  to  bring 
Shakespeare  down  from  his  serene  ele- 
vation above  all  that  was  contemporary 
with  him,  and  show  us  in  his  manner  as 
he  lived — to  bring  him  forward  as  a 
man  of  this  world. 

And  are  we  better  off  when  we  come 
to  Milton  .'*  Is  it  not  still  with  him  and 
his  life,  as  Wordsworth  said, 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart  ? 

With  all  the  learning  and  research  and 
eloquence  at  the  command  of  the  biogra- 
pher now  dealing  with  this  chapter  of  lit- 
erary history,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
make  Milton  the  centre  of  an  intellectual 
group,  or  even  a  distinct  item  in  such  a 
corporation.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  fol- 
lowed the  discursive  method  adopted 
with  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare.  But  to 
reconcile  us  as  it  were  to  an  account  of 
Milton,  he  has  given  us  a  history  of  the 
times  into  the  bargain.  A  good  and  full 
history  it  is  ;  but  in  its  goodness  and  ful- 
ness it  only  excites  regret  that  Professor 
Masson  did  not  avowedly  write  a  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate, giving  Milton  and  his  literature 
their  proper  place  in  such  a  book.  This 
method  of  pursuing  two  separate  classes 
of  literary  exposition  differing  in  their 
proportions,  remind  us  of  that  occasional 
separation  of  the  stages  of  an  event  into 
two  or  more  pictures  on  one  canvas  —  a 
practice  to  which  even  Raphael's  Trans- 
figuration hardly  reconciles  the  eye. 

Let  us  not  open  up  great  inquiries  as 
to  the  summit-level  reached  by  the  high- 
est intellects  at  one  time  or  another. 
We  are  not  going  to  solve  subtle,  ques- 
tions about  the  influence  that  the  great- 
est intellects  have  left  for  after-ages,  and 
the  lustre  they  have  conferred  each  on 
the  age  when  he  appeared.  Leaving  un-. 
settled  the  question  whether  one  genius 
commanding  all  ages  is  worth  more  or 
less  than  a  group  of  clever  people  enjoy- 
ing their  own  cleverness  among  them- 
selves, and  sending  it  forth  among  others, 
there  is  surely  no  period  in  the  annals  of 
England  when  literature  was  so  brilliant 
as  the  age  that  hands  dewn  to  us  the 
names  of  Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  Steele, 
Arbuthnot,  Garth,  Prior,  and  Defoe. 

If  none  of  these  soar  into  the  altitudes 
that  enjoy  the  worship,  and  seem  neces- 
sary for  obtaining  the  tolerance,  of  some 
minds,  yet  to  the  less  exalted  there  is 
abundant  material  for  admiration  and 
enjoyment.  If  we  have  not  the  worship 
of  some  great  intellect  apart  from  our 
own  sphere,  yet  because  of  the  approach 
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made  by  all  the  group  to  a  common  level, 
we  have  the  rattle  of  the  repartee,  and 
the  flash  and  report  of  the  occasional 
epigram  or  rhetorical  climax.  So  affluent, 
indeed,  is  this  age  in  intellectual  growth, 
that  besides  the  goodly  list  that  already 
fills  the  cars  of  fame,  it  would  probably 
be  the  best  period  in  which  those  resur- 
rectionists who  dig  for  and  recover  buried 
celebrities  could  invest  their  labour. 
Who  speaks  now  of  Tom  Brown  ?  If  any 
one  does,  he  will  be  supposed  to  refer, 
not  to  a  real  man  of  Queen  Anne's 
day,  but  a  fictitious  man  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's. Yet  there  was  such  a  person,  a 
real  power  in  his  day,  issuing  a  bril- 
liant literature  in  countless  editions. 
Very  little  is  known  of  him  personally. 
He  was  called  "  Tom  Brown  of  Oxford," 
so  that  he  perhaps  distinguished  himself 
there.  His  writings  are  full  of  classicali- 
ties  ;  but  he  scatters  them  about  with  a 
scornful  carelessness,  as  if  in  the  sort  of 
familiarity  that  has  a  proverbial  offspring. 
One  of  the  favourite  objects,  indeed,  of 
his  acrid  sarcasm,  is  the  Christian  who 
cannot  accept  an  idea  as  worth  anything 
unless  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been  pre- 
viously expressed  in  the  thought  of  some 
heathen  in  Greece  or  Italy.  "Nothing," 
he  says,  "  will  please  some  men  but  books 
stuffed  with  antiquity,  groaning  with  the 
weight  of  learned  quotations  drawn  from 
the  fountains  — and  what  is  all  this  but 
pilfering?  But  I  will  neither  rob  the  an- 
cient nor  modern  books,  but  pillage  all  I 
give  you  from  the  book  of  the  world. 
The  book  of  the  world  is  very  ancient, 
and  yet  always  new."  * 

There  is  ample  room  for  comparing  his 
genius  with  that  of  Swift;  and  in  such  a 
competition  judgment  would  not  invaria- 
bly go  with  the  greater  reputation.  Swift 
had  a  fine  stage  for  the  display  of  his 
mighty  gifts.  He  had  lived  in  his  youth 
with  a  courtier,  and  a  great  monarch  had 
taught  him  how  to  rear  asparagus  in  the 
Dutch  way.  He  knew  intimately  the  first 
men  of  his  day.  Then  he  was  an  actual 
Dean.  True,  he  said  to  the  statesmen 
who  did  not  make  him  a  bishop,  "  God 
confound  you  for  a  couple  of  scoundrels  ;  " 
but  to  be  a  Dean  was  to  be  placed  high 
above  assaults  and  suspicions.  Nor  did 
it  in  any  way  detract  from  his  position 
that  he  had  sometimes  no  con^jreration 
but  his  "  Dearly-beloved  Roger."  That 
he  was  above  the  sordid  work  of  priests 
and  curates  enhanced  his  claim  to  belons: 


*  Preface    to    Amusements,   Serious    and    Comical, 
calculated  for  the  Meridian  of  Loudon. 


to  the  class  of  the  rich  and  great.  Both 
these  wits  dealt  in  the  morbid  moral  anat- 
omy of  London  ;  but  here  Brown  was  the 
more  incisive  and  complete  of  the  two. 
He  evidently  formed  an  item  in  groups  of 
such  a  cast  that  neither  a  Cato  nor  a  Very 
Reverend  would  dare  to  let  vestiges  be 
seen  that  he  had  approached  them.  Both 
dealt  a  little  too  much  in  the  indecorous  ; 
but  their  method  was  different.  Swift, 
taking  his  stand  as  a  clean  man,  displays 
in  all  its  distinctness  the  moral  nuisance. 
He  rubs  the  world's  nose  in  it.  Brown, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  some  subtle  trope 
or  classical  allusion,  points  to  some  hid- 
den horror.  Without  some  pre-knowl- 
edge  that  such  things  can  be,  we  might 
pass  by  his  allusion  as  meaningless,  and 
possibly  stupid.  In  this,  and  in  many 
other  points,  he  has  more  analogy  with 
Hogarth  than  with  any  author.  Both  had 
the  subtle  power  of  telling  by  a  hint. 
The  three  tell-tale  faces  in  the  funeral 
scene  in  one  of  the  Progresses,  and  the 
evidence  of  Felix  trembling,  are  very  like 
some  of  Brown's  allusions.  Both,  too, 
despised  antiquity  and  precedent  as  an 
infallible  guide.  Brown  graced  his  epi- 
grammatic sentences  by  making  sport  of 
the  classics  ;  but  the  painter  had  not  the 
fortune  to  possess  so  apt  a  medium,  and 
his  ridicule  of  the  great  masters  only 
made  himself  ridiculous.  Both  brought 
out  to  light  the  inner  life  of  the  social 
conditions  of  the  day.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  we  know  little  personally  of 
Brown  —  not  even  how  he  lived.  It  is 
open  to  us  to  suppose  that  the  popularity 
of  his  books  supplied  him  vwith  daily 
bread.  He  is  bitter  in  his  ridicule  of 
dedications  by  the  parasites  of  the  day. 
It  may  be  remembered  how  Byron  said 
in  laughing  scorn  that  he  had  tried  to  give 
a  bribe  to  his  "  Grandmother's  Review," 
the  "  British  ;  "  "I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor,  who  thanked  me  duly  by  re- 
turn of  post."  Brown  almost  anticipates 
this  trick  by  a  story  of  a  long  fulsome 
dedication,  and  long  waiting  in  the  ante- 
room, with  no  result. 

Shall  we  count  Isaac  Watts;  witli  his 
"  Little  busy  bee,"  among  the  choice  ce- 
lebrities of  Queen  Anne's  reign  ?  If  any 
one  doubts  the  right  of  the  hymnist  to 
this  eminence,  let  him  go  to  Southamp- 
ton ;  let  him  there,  in  the  presence  of  any 
body  of  men  native  to  the  place,  express 
anything  approaching  towards  a  doubt 
that  Isaac  Watts  was  the  mightiest  bard 
that  ever  wielded  the  English  language, 
—  he  will  meet  such  a  rebuff  as  wilTawak- 
en  him  to  some  new  ideas,  on  the  sublime 
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and  beautiful.  But,  orreat  poet  or  not, 
Watts  has  exercised  a  mighty  influence 
on  the  British  mind.  It  was  not  in  what 
he  deemed  his  strength  that  it  was  exer- 
cised. His  "  Logic,'''  put  forth  with  all 
the  pomp  of  a  standard  in  philosophy, 
has  no  more  in  common  with  logic  as  a 
science  than  with  acoustips  or  hydrostat- 
ics ;  and  though  not  entitled  to  speak 
from  a  critical  perusal,  we  may  believe 
that  his  other  ponderous  treatises,  mak- 
ino-  up  the  six  volumes  of  his  collected 
works  that  introduce  us  to  the  one  volume 
of  his  poetry,  are  of  a  like  character. 

But  his  sacred  poetry,  still  popular  in 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland, 
and  among  the  English  Dissenters,  may 
be  said  to  have  got  absolute  possession 
of  the  nursery  ;  and  this  is  a  strong  post 
to  hold  by  one  who  would  invade  and 
mould  the  adult  intellect.  But  they  are 
mistaken  who  suppose  that  there  is  not  a 
dash  of  fine  poetry  here  and  there  in  his 
multitudinous  rhymes.  That  the  jingle 
of  rhyme  and  dancing  measure  carried 
them'off  into  puerilities,  was  what  really 
made  his  juvenile  hymnology  available 
for  giving  a  fund  of  enjoyment  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  task-book,  and  helped  to 
make  children  know  the  nature  of  poetry, 
and  to  infuse  into  their  minds  some  pure 
and  solemn  thoughts.  And  however 
much  we  may  feel  inclined  to  count  that 
the  children's  poet  was  in  himself  some- 
what childish,  we  cannot  but  admit  the 
greatness  of  his  influence.* 

Perhaps  it  would  be  still  more  difficult 
to  find  a  legitimate  place  in  the  group  for 
him  who  became  known  as  "  Orator  Hen- 
ley." His  fame,  or  notoriety,  as  some 
would  prefer  to  call  it,  belongs  to  a  later 
period;  but  his  most  ambitious  effort  of 
genius,  "Esther,  Queen  of  Persia:  an 
Historical  Poem,"  now  on  the  table  be- 
fore us,  bears  date  in  1714;  and  his 
project  of  a  Universal  Grammar  was  pub- 

*  Perhaps  the  reader  may  possibly  remember  the 
traditional  story  of  the  hopeful  shape  in  which  the 
youthful  Watts  renounced  rhyme,  when  under  dorsal 
discipline  administered  by  the  paternal  hand :  — 

"  Oh,  father,  do  some  pity  take, 
>  And  1  will  no  more  verses  make." 

It  is  in  the  recollection  of  the  present  writer,  how,  at  a 
well-remembered  symposium  long  ago,  bringing  together 
a  group  of  young  men,  the  survivors  of  which  are  now 
old  men,  there  was  a  trial  of  wits  in  expressing  the  sen- 
timent of  the  young  Watts  -in  other  forms  of  rhyming 
jingle.  Some  of  the  efforts  were  ludicrously  doggerel, 
others  ludicrously  heroic.  The  only  one  now  remem- 
bered—  probably  because  it  was  the  best  —  was  hit  off 
by  Theodore  Martin,  who  has  since  gained  high  repute 
in  lyrical  composition  and  classic  learning.  Here  it 
is:  — 

"  Oh  do  not  strike  me,  reverend  sire. 
And  I  no  more  shall  strike  the  lyre." 


lished  a  year  or  so  earlier.  Whether  we 
may  justly  call  him  a  great  man  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  he  would  hold  a  higher 
place  in  the  present  day,  were  he  among 
us,  than  he  held  in  his  own  ;  and  those 
who  are  on  the  look-out  for  unpopular 
characters  suitable  for  deification,  might 
perhaps  find  a  suitable  hero  in  the  Rever- 
end John  Henley.  He  was  a  Dissent- 
ing preacher ;  'and  that  was  nearly  as 
fatal  a  definition  in  his  day  as  that  of 
"  Farmer-General  "  became  in  the  clays 
of  Voltaire.  But  he  was  a  Dissenting 
preacher  of  a  peculiarly  odious  stamp. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  old  family.  He 
got  a  university  education,  and  dropped 
into  a  comfortable  family  living.  But  he 
would  not  be  content  with  his  lot,  so  he 
turned  a  Dissenter  and  popular  preacher 
in  London.  There  was  something  in  all 
this  so  loathsome  as  only  to  be  paralleled 
when  high-born  Lady  Serena  disappears 
with  Plush,  and  gets  married  by  the 
Registrar. 

The  name  of  "  Orator "  naturally  oc- 
curred as  a  scornful  designation  for  the 
popular  preacher  because  he  called  his 
church  the  "  Oratory."  It  was  a  large 
building,  absorbing  vast  crowds  out  of  the 
miscellaneous  population  of  London.  In 
this  it  was  the  prototype  of  a  certain 
Tabernacle  of  the  present  day.  Whether 
the  existing  Tabernacular,  who  has  a 
great  fame  as  an  orator,  be  also  a  scholar, 
is  not  known  ;  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  probabilities  are  against  the  suppo- 
sition. But  Henley  certainly  was  a 
scholar  of  wide  range.  He  fought  a  con- 
troversial battle  with  Bowyer,  the  French 
lexicographer,  about  the  fundamentals  of 
French  Grammar.  In  his  project  of  a 
Universal  Grammar,  he  threw  himself 
fearlessly  into  oriental  languages  ;  and 
though  many  have  denounced  his  pulpit 
oratory,  none  have  proclaimed  his  igno- 
rance of  the  languages  he  thus  professed 
to  wield. 

His  most  remarkable  literary  achieve- 
ment is,  however,  the  Liturgy  prepared 
by  him  for  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory. *  It  will  be  found  reprinted  in 
Hall's  "  Fragmenta  Liturgica  ;  "  and  it 
will  perhaps  surprise  those  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  qualities  of  a  popular  Dis- 
senting preacher  of   the  present   day,  to 


*  The  Primitive  Liturg>'  and  Eucharist,  according  to 
the  institution  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  for  the  use 
of  the  Oratory:  with  Two  Homilies,  or  Theological 
Lectures,  on  the  Liturgy  and  Eucharist ;  and  a  new 
Preface  explaining  the  discretionar\'  use  of  the  oldest 
Creeds  and  Doxologies,  or  Gloria  Pairi,  of  the  Two 
First  Ages. 
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find  him  sedulously  searching  through 
the  Fathers  and  all  the  vestiges  of  early 
ecclesiastical  literature  for  the  devotional 
forms  of  the  primitive  Church. 

One  of  the  wild  and  offensive  projects 
attributed  to  Henley  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  university  in  London.  As  it 
was  profanity  to  listen  to  such  a  sugges- 
tion, he  bethought  him  to  create  some- 
thing like  a  centre  of  the-  higher  educa- 
tion within  his  own  Oratory.  Surely  he 
expressed  himself  in  something  higher 
than  the  tone  of  a  clerical  demagogue 
when  he  set  down  among  his  objects  in 
this  project,  "To  give  by  just  degrees  a 
standard  to  the  English  tongue  ;  to  clear, 
regulate,  and  digest  the  English  history  ; 
to  revive  an  ancient  Athenian  and  Ro- 
man school  of  philosoph}^  rhetoric,  and 
elecution,  which  last  is  reckoned  among 
the  artes  perditceP 

"  Our  noble  language,"  he  says,  "  like 
our  arms,  ought  to  bear  the  laurel  from 
France,  which  it  merits,  as  well  as  from 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  in  delicacy,  in 
force,  in  majesty,  in  beauty." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  carried  hilar- 
ity, or,  if  you  like,  buffoonery,  into  the 
pulpit — and  he  vindicated  the  practice 
thus:  "A preacher  is  bound  in  con- 
science sometimes  to  preach  burlesque  ; 
for  he  is  bound  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
Some  men  will  not  be  engaged  by  any 
method  but'burlesque  ;  therefore  I  plead 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  demand  it  to 
preach  burlesque  when  I  think  proper,  as 
the  clergy  do  to  those  that  require  that 
manner.  Mirth  is  part  of  religion.  'The 
fear  of  God,'  says  Ben  Sirac,  '  makes  a 
merry  heart ;  her  ways  are  pleasantness  ; 
rejoice  in  the  Lord.  Be  perfect  as  God 
is  perfect.'  And  God  is  said  to  mock,  to 
have    in    derision,  to    laugh    sinners    to 


scorn 


"  * 


Henley  had,  in  fact  —  and  it  was  the 
cause  of  his  offensive  popularity  —  a 
touch  of  that  fatality  that  in  Swift,  Syd- 
ney Smith,  and  less  emphatically  in  our 
late  neighbour  Dr.  Guthrie,  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  yield  to  the  impulse 
of  the  ludicrous  on  the  occasions  when 
the  ludicrous  was  also  the  unbecoming. 
It  was  among  the  cleverest  ideas  of 
Brougham,  in  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  making  Sydney  Smith  a  bishop,  that 
he  would  be  like  the  cat  turned  into  a 
lady,  who  kept  all  feminine  propriety  till 
she  saw  a  mouse,  when  nature  triumphed, 
and  she  dashed  at  it,  upsetting  the  china. 
Sydney  would  preserve  all  decorum  until 

*  Milk  for  Babes,  S:c.     By  J.  Henley,  M.  A. 


some  tremendous  joke  took  possession  of 
him,  and  then  would  come  an  explosion 
that  would   upset  the    Bench  of  Bishops. 

It  was  a  practice  with  Henley,  as  it 
often  is  with  very  earnest  preachers,  and 
other  promulgators  of  doctrine,  to  way- 
lay people  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
influence  of  his  eloquence.  If  he  could 
but  get  them  to  hear,  their  hearts  might 
be  turned.  On  one  celebrated  occasion 
he  laid  a  trap  for  the  shoemakers.  All 
London  was  placarded  with  an  announce- 
ment that  from  the  pulpit  he  would  show 
how  a  pair  of  shoes  could  be  made  in  five 
minutes.  Throughout  his  arousing  ad- 
dress the  artisans  present  were  impatient 
for  the  practical  exhibition.  He  kept  his 
word  to  them  by  producing  a  pair  of 
boots  and  cutting  them  down  into  avail- 
able  shoes. 

Among  those  calamities  incident  to  our 
pure  human  race  that  giv;e  a  zest  to 
history,  we  must  include  the  quarrels, 
hatreds,  follies,  and  cruelties  incident 
to  religious  fanaticism.  We  had  these 
pouring  in  upon  the  land  in  quick 
and  dire  succession,  from  the  fires  of 
Smithfield  to  the  cruelties  against  the 
Covenanters,  and  the  bloody  vengeance 
wrought  in  the  murder  of  Sharp.  In 
Queen  Anne's  reign  this  feature  in  Brit- 
ish history  calms  down.  There  was  the 
affair  of  Sacheverell,  to  be  sure,  making  a 
mighty  splutter  ;  but  it  was  to  the  bloody 
deeds  of  previous  reigns  as  a  street  row 
to  a  battle,  or  a  bloody  nose  to  a  murder. 
Bishop  Burnet  estimated  it  neatly  enough 
when  he  said  :  "  The  Whigs  took  it  in 
their  heads  to  roast  a  parson,  and  they 
did  roast  him  ;  but  their  zeal  tempted 
them  to  make  the  fire  so  high  that  they 
scorched  themselves." 

And  yet  the  age  was  not  without  its 
fiery  trials  ;  but  they  were  seen,  not  felt. 
As  the  tide  of  war  rolled  far  off  from  our 
peaceful  shores,  so  did  the  ferocities  and 
agonies  of  persecution  touch  us  only  in 
rumours  as  to  a  strange  people  in  a  dis- 
tant land.  Of  the  rabid  religious  ferocity 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  dotage,  when  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  his  sainted 
wife,  we  felt  nothing  save  in  the  blessed 
task  of  affording  succour  and  refuge  to 
the  oppressed,  who  repaid  the  debt  by 
bringing  a  new  and  v.iluable  industrial 
element  into  our  population. 

In  so  far  as  the  picturesqueness  of 
fanaticism  is  attractive,  these  poor  mar- 
tyrs from  the  Cevennes  and  Languedoc 
made  themselves  eminently  attractive  to 
the  mob  of  London,  where  they  settled 
down    at   large,   forming    the   colony   of 
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Spitalfields.  They  ranted  profusely,  and 
made  converts  of  many  English  people, 
chiefly  of  the  devouter  sex.  These  ranted 
also  ;  and  as  if  to  meet  on  common 
ground  in  their  ravings,  both  French 
and  English  'fanatics  dealt  in  unknown 
tongues.  Miracles,  too,  were  performed 
in  abundance.  One  was  attended  by  inci- 
dents rather  conspicuous  and  trouble- 
some. It  was  announced  that  the  French 
prophets,  as  they  were  termed,  were  to 
raise  a  dead  body  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. A  vast  mob  assembled  to  behold 
the  phenomenon,  but  it  was  a  failure  ; 
not  one  of  the  dead  lying  there  would 
consent  to  rise.  The  failure  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  of  some  unfaithful 
person  looking  on  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a 
clear  enough  proposition,  that  in  a  mob 
of  some  sixty  thousand  of  the  refuse  of 
London,  there  would  be  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  unfaithfulness  in  various 
shapes. 

There  is  a  rather  happy  supplement  to 
this  story,  which  we  would  like  to  see 
examined  and  traced  home.  The  shape 
in  which  v/e  have  come  across  it  some- 
where is  this  :  Some  persons  were  prose- 
cuted on  this  occasion  for  a  nuisance  in 
gathering  a  mob  and  blocking  up  a  thor- 
oughfare. Among  these  was  a  certain 
Sir  John  Bulkely,  who  was  a  great  sym- 
pathizer in  the  cause  of  the  French 
prophets.  He  waited  on  Sir  John  Holt, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
and  intimated  that  the  Lord  had  appeared 
in  a  vision  to  him  —  Bulkely  —  and  told 
him  to  go  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  direct 
him  to  order  a  nolle  prosequi  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Holt  is  said  to  have  answered 
gravely  that  he  did  not  think  it  could 
have  been  the  Lord  who  had  given  such 
instruction,  since  it  showed  gross  igno- 
rance of  English  law  in  sending  him  to 
the  wrong  officer — the  Attorney-General 
being  the  only  person  who  could  order  a 
nolle  prosequi. 

In  these  days  England  prospered  apace, 
and  was  growing  marvellously  rich.  It 
was  the  sight  of  this  prosperity  rousing 
up  envious  Scotland  into  hostility  and 
rivalry  that  rendered  that  disagreeable 
affair,  the  Union,  an  absolute  necessity. 
Scotland  said  she  must  in  some  way  have 
participation  in  the  trading  and  shipping 
privileges,  or  find  the  like  for  herself. 
The  great  moneyed  and  trading  powers 
of  England  pronounced  that  she  should 
have  neither.  By  the  navigation  laws, 
Scotland  was  as  absolutely  foreign  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  all  efforts  at 


any  arrangement,  either  by  a  union  or 
otherwise,  to  bring  Scotland  within  the 
navigation  laws  and  the  privileges  of 
colonial  trade,  were  sternly  repelled.  The 
efforts  of  Scotland  to  create  such  a  system 
for  herself  were  crushed  in  the  affair  of 
Darien.  There  was  more  apology  for 
such  harsh  dealing,  than,  with  the  opin- 
ions current  at  the  present  day,  we  can 
readily  realizj.  It  was  a  devout  belief 
that  all  national  profit  must  be  realized 
by  a  loss  somewhere,  and  if  Scotland 
prospered  it  would  be  by  the  ruin  of  Eng- 
land. Were  those  prosperous  gentlemen 
who  had  invested  in  the  great  chartered 
companies  to  vote  away  their  children's 
bread  .>*  But  there  was  a  worse  alterna- 
tive in  sight.  Scotland  might  go  back  to 
her  ancient  alliance  with  France,  and  find 
as  of  old  a  steady  and  powerful  protector. 
It  would  be  these  two  who  would  open 
the  new  trade  in  the  British  waters  ;  and 
apart  from  all  questions  about  danger  of 
invasion,  a  thing  to  be  scorned  of  Eng- 
land,—  if  it  were  a  serious  matter  that 
the  half-million  or  so  of  people  in  Scot- 
land were  to  be  enriched  at  their  expense, 
how  much  more  awful  was  the  dispensa- 
tion if  it  brought  in  the  twelve  or  fourteen 
millions  of  France  in  addition  ! 

So  the  Union  was  forced  on  by  an  irre- 
sistible pressure,  guided  by  able  man- 
agers ;  and  when  it  came  to  pass,  the  ex- 
pected calamities  did  not  follow  it.  On 
the  contrary,  whether  Scotland  became 
richer  or  not,  the  progress  of  England  in 
prosperity  seemed  to  take  a  special  im- 
pulse. Then,  although  it  was  some  little 
humiliation  to  the  proud  Englishman  to 
find  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  he  be- 
longed to  "that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  England,"  he  found  that  there  was 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  towards 
him  a  certain  discreditable  poor  relation 
—  one  who  went  about  swaggering  in 
arms  too,  and  might  any  day  commit  vio- 
lence on  his  worshipful,  comfortable,  and 
wealthy  kinsman.  Alany  towns  in  Eng- 
land, and  especially  London,  carry  a 
permanent  testimony  of  the  wealth  of 
Queen  Anne's  day.  In  the  streets  about 
Westminster  we  see  domestic  architec- 
ture brought  to  the  stage  where  it  has 
remained  with  little  change  down  to  the 
present  day.  We  have  the  flat  rows  of 
houses  with  the  front  wall-plate  instead 
of  the  gable  to  the  streets;  the  dining- 
room  flat  on  a  level  with  it,  so  that  jolly 
topers  could  pass  out  and  in  with  the 
minimum  of  risk  and  difficulty  ;  the  draw- 
ing-room flat  above  ;  and  below,  the  area 
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or  basement  story,  in  its  quadrilateral 
pit,  —  all.  extremely  antagonistic  to  the 
aesthetic,  but  withal  comfortable. 

The  English  workingman  had  an  ample 
share  in  the  prosperity  that  was  going. 
He  became  the  envy  of  his  brethren  all 
over  Europe.  France  was  a  terrible  an- 
tithesis of  splendour  and  squalor.  The 
great  Louis  had  made  the  fens  and  dirty 
ditches  of  Versailles  into  a  Garden  of 
Eden  and  built  on  it  palaces  that  might 
realize  the  dreams  of  a  new  Jerusalem. 
But  there  was  intense  penury  even  in 
Paris  ;  the  provinces  were  swept  by 
famine,  and  often  the  peasant's  cottage 
was  found  to  contain  nothing  but  the 
skeletons  of  those  who  had  lived  and 
worked  in  it,  fighting  with  starvation 
until  they  fell  in  the  struggle.  The 
German  peasant  had  often  a  hard  strug- 
gle for  a  sufficiency  of  his  black  bread. 
The  Dutchman,  rather  better  off,  was  liv- 
ing very  parsimoniously,  and  even  saving 
a  trifle  to  be  laid  aside  for  a  rainy  day. 

In  England  the  workman's  use  of  his 
good  fortune  produced  some  of  the  un- 
pleasant features  that  have  reappeared  at 
the  present  day.  Not  trained  to  husband 
the  money  passing  into  his  hands,  or  to 
resist  the  stimulus  to  sensual  indulgence, 
he  cast  away  the  fruit  of  his  industry  in 
luxurious  living.  If  he  had  as  much  of 
this  as  he  cared  for,  he  cut  away  a  por- 
tion of  his  work-day  and  spent  it  in  idle- 
ness. In  harder  times,  or  when  the  day's 
work  barely  supplied  the  day's  neciissities, 
he  was  renowned  for  his  gallant  contest 
with  difficulties,  and,  working  more  than 
any  other  workman,  fed  himself  better, 
and  kept  up  his  strength  for  the  contest. 
But  now  that  he  had  all  that  he  desired, 
and  more,  why  should  he  w.ork  ?  The 
capitalist  appealed  to  him  in  vain  ;  the 
temptation  that  could  stimulate  him  to 
the  additional  work  had  disappeared  with 
the  prosperity  that  made  the  capital  of  the 
employer.  The  one  was  bent  on  increas- 
ing his  hands  —  the  other  had  no  nucleus 
for  accumulation.  It  was  not  his  nature 
to  begin  such  a  process;  and  so  "the 
British  workman  "  became  notorious  for 
leading  a  life  of  idle  luxury,  and  ending 
his  days  a  pauper  in  the  parish  work- 
house. 

Still  these  were  but  the  reactionary 
evils  of  prosperity  and  abundance.  The 
land  at  large  was  amply  blessed.  It  en- 
joyed this  material  wealth  along  with 
those  glories  of  a  victorious  career  that 
sometimes  sufficed  the  gaunt  enthusiast 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  when 
his  vegetable  meal  was  at  its  most  atten- 


'  uated   level.     The  wars    and    desolation 

;  that  must  attend  a  victorious  career  were 

I  all   far  away   from  the    happy  homes   of 

j  England.     There    was    peace    over   the 

!  land  as  the  companion  of  plenty.     It  was 

I  an  age  adorned  with  intellectual  glory — ■ 

!  surely  Britain    was    a  happy  land.     Yet 

I  within  this  stately  edifice  of  prosperity 

I  there    stalked    the    household    skeleton. 

I  He  did  not  much  trouble   the  workman. 

I  It  may  be  said  that  he  was  scarcely  seen 

by  the  country  at  large.     But  statesmen 

were    all    too     familiar    with    him  —  he 

haunted  them  every  day,  troubling  them 

with  fears  and  perplexities. 

It  was  generally  believed  throughout 
the  English  populace  that  "the  Pretend- 
er "  was  the  son  of  the  wife  of  a  vaga- 
bond physician,  who  was  secreted  in  the 
palace,  so  that  her  babe,  when  born,  was 
brought  in  a  warming-pan  to  the  queen's 
bed  by  a  nurse  generally  called  Goody 
Wilks.  Hence,  when  any  great  occasion 
called  forth  a  demonstration  of  anti-Jaco- 
bite feeling  by  the  mob  of  London,  their 
enthusiasm  was  appropriately  expressed 
by  clanging  discordant  music  upon  tin 
warming-pans.  Statesmen  had,  however, 
abandoned  all  the  childish  stories  that 
delighted  the  populace.  They  believed 
too  surely  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  there  was  growing  up  to  manhood 
the  youth  who  —  if  immediate  hereditary 
descent  were  what  the  Jesuits  called  it,  a 
divine  law,  the  footsteps  of  which  could 
be  followed  with  the  precision  of  an  ex- 
act science  —  was  the  heir  to  his  father, 
and  at  his  death  the  King  of  Britain.  If 
either  of  the  daughters  of  King  James 
and  Anne  Hyde  had  left  a  son  or  a 
daughter,  many, who  were  driven  to  other 
conclusions  would  have  come  to  a  tacit 
understanding  to  forget  the  nearer  claim 
—  as  on  a  later  occasion,  when  the  last 
grandson  of  King  James  died,  people 
who  had  professed  Jacobitism  would  not 
look  towards  the  Sardinian  family  and 
the  other  descendants  of  Charles  I. 
through  his  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, but  obstinately  held  to  the  sort  of 
fiction  of  law,  that  George  III.  was  the 
next  in  the  pure  line  of  succession.  In 
earlier  times  it  was  much  easier  than  it 
had  become  in  the  reign  of  King  George 
to  hide  such  disagreeable  conditions  out 
of  sight.  Genealogies  were  cooked  by 
adepts  to  accomplish  such  things  ;  and  if 
there  were  other  adepts  who  knew  the 
truth  and  could  contradict  them,  the  task 
was  not  a  safe  one.  The  two  sisters 
were  each  in  the  right  line,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  common  people  as  the  only 
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legitimate  representatives  of  that  line. 
King  William  might,  for  the  services  he 
had  done,  hold  the  throne  provisionally  ; 
and  he  too  was  in  the  line  as  a  descend- 
ant of  Charles  I.  But  just  as  Queen 
Anne  was  mounting  the  throne,  a  gloom 
was  cast  over  the  land  by  an  event  of 
bitter  sadness — the  death  of  her  son 
and  only  surviving  child,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  How  it  shook  the  land  we 
can  easily  believe,  when  we  remember 
the  crisis  of  the  winter  before  last.  The 
country  was  told  how  it  was  caused  by 
the  fatiguing  ceremonials  of  his  birthday 
as  Prince  of  Wales.  '*  After  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  the  Duke  found  himself 
fatigued  and  indisposed,  and  the  next 
day  he  was  very  sick,  and  complained  of 
his  throat.  The  third  day  he  was  hot 
and  feverish.  Next  morning,  after  bleed- 
ing, he  thought  himself  better;  but  in 
the  evening  his  fever  appearing  more  vi- 
olent, a  blister  was  applied  to  him,  and 
other  proper  remedies  administered. 
The  same  day  a  rash  appeared  on  his 
skin,  which  increasing  next  day,  more 
blisters  were  laid  on.  In  the  afternoon 
the  fever  growing  stronger,  his  Highness 
fell  into  a  delirium,  which  continued  till 
his  death.  He  passed  the  night  as  he 
did  the  preceding,  in  short  broken  sleeps 
and  incoherent  talk.  On  the  29th,  the 
blisters  having  taken  effect,  and  the 
pulse  mending,  the  physicians  who  at- 
tended him  thought  it  probable  that  he 
might  recover  ;  but  about  eleven  at  night 
he  was  on  a  sudden  seized  with  a  diffi- 
cult breathing,  and  could  swallow  noth- 
ing, so  that  he  expired  before  midnight, 
being  ten  years  and  five  days  old;"* 
and  so,  as  might  some  ragged  urchin  who 
had  caught  a  cold  through  the  neglect  of 
his  drunken  parents,  dropped  away  one 
on  whom  hung  the  fate  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire. 

Pallida  mors    aequo    pulsat    pede  pauperum 

tabernas 
Regumque  turres. 

It  is  in  the  same  solemn  reverence  to 
the  power  of  the  grim  leveller  that  our 
English  poet  sang  of  a  later  palace  ca- 
lamity — 

Hark  !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sounds, 

Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 

With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound. 

Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  ? 
Fond  hoDe  of  many  nations  —  art  thou  dead .-' 

*  Custe,  i,  409. 
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Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  .'' 

On  Kneller's  canvas  the  young  prince 
is  a  handsome,  intelligent  boy,  with  the 
better  part  of  the  Stewart  lineaments  — 
like  his  cousin  over  the  water,  with  some 
intellect,  fire,  and  strength  injected  into 
him.  He  was,  like  all  princes  whose 
death  might  have  averted  critical  condi- 
tions —  like  his  grand-uncle,  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis 
XV. —  a  miracle  of  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence. Burnet,  who  was  his  tutor,  says  : 
"  I  had  read  over  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
and  Gospels  with  him,  and  had  explained 
things  that  came  in  my  way  very  copious- 
ly ;  and  was  often  surprised  with  the 
questions  that  he  put  to  me,  and  the  re- 
flections that  he  made.  He  came  to  un- 
derstand things  relating  to  religion  be- 
yond imagination.  I  went  through  ge- 
ography with  him.  I  explained  to  him  the 
forms  of  government  in  every  country, 
and  the  interests  and  trade  of  that  coun- 
try, and  what  was  both  good  and  bad  in 
it.  I  acquainted  him  with  all  the  great 
revolutions  that  had  been  in  the  world, 
and  gave  him  a  copious  account  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  histories,  and  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives.  The  last  thing  I  explained 
to  him  was  the  Gothic  constitution,  and 
the  beneficiary  and  feudal  laws.  I  talked 
of  these  things  at  different  times,  nearly 
three  hours  a-day ;  this  was  both  easy 
and  delightful  to  him.  The  King  ordered 
five  of  his  chief  Ministers  to  come  once 
a-quarter  and  examine-  the  progress  he 
made  ;  they  seemed  amazed  both  at  his 
knowledge  and  the  good  understanding 
that  appeared  in  him.  He  had  a  wonder- 
ful memory  and  a  very  good  judgment." 

It  is  possible  that  some  who  cast  their 
eye  on  this  page  may  have  had  but  an  in- 
distinct impression  of  William,  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  indeed,  that  it  should  have  made  so 
small  a  mark  on  history,  and  have  passed 
away  among  its  mere  shadows,  in  the 
business  of  providing  an  immediate  rem- 
edy for  the  loss,  by  going  back  to  the 
Protestant  descendants  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  out  of  the  group  of  these 
descendants  arriving  by  genealogical 
analysis  at  the  Princess  Sophia. 

But  statesmen  must  have  felt  how  criti- 
cal the  conditions  had  become.  It  was 
the  climax  of  many  disappointments. 
The  children  born  to  Queen  Anne  were 
so  many  that  authorities  differ  about  their 
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number  —  some  saying  seventeen,  others 
nineteen.  Of  each  one  that  lived  for  how- 
ever short  a  time  the  death  must  have 
been  felt  as  a  separate  shake  to  the  Revo- 
lution settlement.  The  whole  suggested 
strange  superstitions  and  gloomy  ideas 
among  such  of  the  common  people  as  were 
inclined  to  Jacobitism.  The  repeated  loss- 
es were  judgments  against  Queen  Anne 
for  her  undutiful  and  impious  conduct  to 
her  father.  *  When  the  last  blow  came 
it  was  a  signal  of  the  Almighty's  wrath, 
and  plainly  announced  his  decree  that  the 
impious  projects  for  discarding  the  line 
of  kings  set  by  Him  to  reign  as  His  vice- 
gerents on  earth  were  to  be  crushed  and 
punished.  Yet  still  the  new  Act  of  Set- 
tlement went  calmly  through  the  Houses, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  settlement  of  some 
municipal  franchise  for  the  election  of 
common-council  men,  which,  having  fall- 
en into  confusion,  had  to  be  disentangled 
and  settled  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

We  may  find  valuable  constitutional 
lessons  running  through  the  many  shift- 
ings  and  perils  in  this  great  passage  of 
our  annals  ;  other  nations  may  learn  from 
them  more  than  we  require  to  seek.  We 
are  surely  come  now  to  the  age  when  all 
may  be  examined  dispassionately,  and  at 
freedom  from  the  wayward  influence  of 
political  forces.  That  the  time  has  but 
recently  come,  and  that  many  of  our 
books  of  the  period  date  from  before  its 
arrival,  is  an  additional  reason  for  bestow- 
ing special  attention  on  the  fourteen 
years  elapsing  between  the  death  of  King 
William  and  the  accession  of  King 
George.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that 
after  Jacobitism  was  long  dead  as  a  real 
political  force  to  be  dreaded,  it  had  a  pic- 
turesque and  fanciful  hold  on  literature 
—  ahold  innocent  of  all  power  of  prac- 
tical influence,  but  sufficient  to  have  a 
distorting  influence  on  history.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  Jacobitism  got  good- 


*  The  gentle  reader  may  be  excused  if  he  should  be 
surprised  to  find  this  tone  of  opinion  very  emphatically 
announced  in  this  nineteenth  century,  under  the  auspices 
of  an  eminent  philosopher  of  ultra-Presbyterian  ten- 
dencies, on  the  conduct  of  Queen  Anne  to  her  father  at 
the. crisis  of  the  Revolution.  We  are  told  that  "the 
conduct  of  the  princess  may  possibly  find  some  pallia- 
tion from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed,  and  from  the  partiality  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
which  from  her  earliest  infancy  she  had  been  taught  to 
cherish.  But  every  feeling  of  the  heart  rises  in  in- 
dignation ?gainst  the  unnatural  deed,  and  seeks  to  hide 
it  in  that  blaze  of  light  which  encircles  the  brilliant 
events  of  the  reign.  If  heaven  in  this  world  ever  in- 
terposes its  avenging  arm  between  guilt  and  happiness, 
may  we  not  consider  the  loss  of  seventeen  children  as 
the  penalty  which  it  exacted  from  a  mother  who  had 
broken  the  heart  of  the  most  indulgent  father?"  —Arti- 
cle "  Anne,"  in  "The  J-:dinburgh  Encyclopedia." 
conducted  by  David  Brewster,  LL.D. 


humoured  toleration  enough  to  create  in- 
terest in  a  swaggering  Pretender  paradinj^ 
the  streets  in  portentous  costume  as  the 
representative  of  the  Stewarts  ;  who  was 
even  permitted  to  act  his  preposterous 
part  at  the  tables  of  people  holding  rank 
in  good  society. 

But  it  is  believed  that  now  the  atmos- 
phere is  sufficiently  cleared  for  an  impar- 
tial account  of  the  whole  ;  and  a  wondrous 
tale  it  is  to  tell,  when  its  difficulties,  its 
dangers,  and  its  momentous  results  are 
all  followed.  Surely  it  may  be  said  with 
an  assurance  of  universal  assent,  that  no 
royal  house  in  Europe  is  so  secure  in  the 
indubitable  succession  as  the  house  of 
Hanover  so  worthily  represented  among 
us  now  is.  And  as  surely  there  can  be 
few  things  so  important  for  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  know,  as  the  various 
steps  of  progress  by  which  Great  Britain, 
after  suffering  a  succession  of  unfortunate 
reigns,  found  a  remedy  that  set  a  firm 
dynasty  on  the  throne.  The  remedy  was 
not  in  discarding  monarchy,  nor  in  dis- 
carding the  dynastic  system  by  which  the 
heir  pointed  out  by  genealogical  condi- 
tions succeeds  to  a  throne  as  he  would 
to  an  estate.  Nor  was  the  remedy  dis- 
covered in  any  profound  system  of  polit- 
ical philosophy  founded  on  the  maxims 
of  the  acknowledged  authorities  in  this 
kind  of  work,  such  as  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Tacitus,  or  Machiavelli.  It  was  simply 
passing  by  the  immediate  detrimentals, 
and  permitting  the  current  of  hereditary 
succession  to  run  on.  If  there  was  phil- 
osophy in  the  remedy,  it  was  the  philoso- 
phy of  creating  the  smallest  possible 
disturbance  of  the  existing:  svstem. 
Smce  that  great  constitutional  feat  was 
accomplished,  what  terrible  convulsions, 
with  their  attendants,  ruin  and  bloodshed, 
have  we  beheld  in  efforts  to  accomplish 
national  regeneration  by  revolutions  more 
conformable  to  abstract  theory  !  How 
simple  and  beautiful  a  proposition  that 
seemed  to  be  in  the  French  Declaration 
of  Right,  that  "  All  men  are  born  equal  "  ! 
And  yet,  after  all  the  bloody  Procrustean 
efforts  to  make  it  true,  the  result  has 
been  to  invert  the  principle  ;  to  find  that 
men  are  born  unequal, —  some  strong, 
others  weak  —  some  clever,  others  stupid  ; 
and  that  the  great  object  of  constitutions 
and  laws  is  to  see  that  their  inequality  is 
so  subject  to  restraints  as  to  be  incapaci- 
tated for  gross  injustice. 

The  history  of  the  Parliamentary  set- 
tlement in  the  house  of  Hanover  is  sure- 
ly valuable  for  ihis  one  reason,  if  for 
nothing  else,  that  it  proves  the  possibility 
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of  a  constitutional  settlement.  Through- 
out the  rest  of  European  mankind,  among 
French,  Germans,  Spaniards,  all  efforts 
of  the  kind  have  been  terrible  failures  ; 
and  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  ef- 
forts in  the  same  direction  is  still  on  its 
trial  in  Italy.  Our  own  settlement,  now 
so  old  and 'so  firmly  rooted,  ought  surely 
to  be  an  object  of  satisfactory  reflection 
to  all  the  friends  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment abroad,  since  it  is  the  one  example 
that  proves  such  a  settlement  to  be  pos- 
sible. It  should  carry  hope  to  other  na- 
tions too,  that  it  was  preceded  by  convul- 
sions, and  lived  for  some  time  in  fear 
and  trembling.  If  we  look  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War  to  the  Forty- 
five  as  the  period  of  probation,  then  it 
exceeded  a  hundred  years ;  and  even 
France  has  not  yet  suffered  the  convul- 
sive operation  of  political  metamorphosis 
so  long  as  that.  But  though  the  Hano- 
ver settlement  was  twice  troubled  at  later 
times,  it  was  a  firm  government  at  the 
death  of  King  William  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  that  we  have  the 
means  of  studying  its  healthy  youth. 

That  our  age  has  carried  us  far  beyond 
the  influences  of  Jacobitism,  gives  us  an 
opportunity  for  studying  with  all  the 
more  fairness  the  exiles  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  We  can  speak  of  them 
as  of  Aristides  and  Coriolanus,  without 
exciting  suspicion  of  our  loyalty.  There 
is  much  to  study  in  that  curious  small 
Court  that  set  itself  up  in  St.  Germains, 
and  then  had  to  move  further  off  to  Al- 
bano  at  the  command  of  the  British  Min- 
ister, Lord  Stair,  who  would  not  have  it 
within  France  itself,  nor  yet  near  enough 
to  France  to  be  at  the  call  of  the  French 
Government  when  it  desired  to  trouble 
or  frighten  the  English.  We  have  some 
recent  literature  on  the  ways  and  habits 
of  these  exiles,  written  generally  in  that 
pensive  dreamy  tone  of  literature  that 
befits  the  subject.  They  were  matter  of 
much  interest  and  inquiry  to  the  late 
James  Deniston  of  Deniston,  the  accom- 
plished author  of  the  History  of  the 
Dukes  of  Urbino  ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  their  fate  and  character  that 
afforded  acceptable  mental  food  to  his 
romantic,  dreamy,  and  highly  polished 
intellect.  We  have  a  work  set  apart  to 
the  task  in  a  not  unlike  spirit  in  a  book 
called  "  The  Descendants  of  the  Stuarts 


—  an  unchronicled  page  in  England's 
History,  by  William  Townend." 

The  British  Museum  has  lately  ac- 
quired many  manuscripts  from  which 
fuller  materials  still  can  be  drawn  by 
those  whose  taste  leads  them  into  so 
tranquil  a  corner  of  history.  There  is 
particularly  the  Correspondence  of  Car- 
dinal Gualtiero,  who  was  the  Prince's 
agent,  ambassador,  or  intercessor  at  the 
Vatican.  We  have  here,  as  if  it  were 
matter  of  important  diplomacy  and  pat- 
ronage, the  inner  secrets  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  alive  the  Romish 
Church  in  Britain,  and  especially  for  pro- 
viding a  supply  of  those  Jesuits  who  were 
the  fittest  hands  for  the  work  when  it  was 
of  a  dark,  dangerous,  and  desperate  kind. 
There  was  a  time  when  to  lay  these 
papers  open  to  the  public  would  have 
been  a  terrible  calamity  to  many;  but 
they  are  innocent  enough  now. 

The  personal  character  of  the  King, 
Prince,  Chevalier,  or  Pretender,  as  he 
was  called,  according  to  the  various 
grades  from  Jacobitism  to  intense  loyalty, 
makes  in  itself  a  curious  study  ;  and  it 
becomes  important  as  well  as  curious 
when  we  carry  with  us,  in  estimating  it, 
some  features  in  the  history  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  had 
he  conformed  to  any  reasonable  extent, 
he  would  have  succeeded  his  sister  on 
the  throne.  But  he  was  intractable  to 
the  most  provoking  degree  in  the  eyes  of 
his  friends  —  to  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
tent in  those  of  his  opponents.  There  is 
an  involuntary  respect  for  the  honest 
consistency  that  rejects  the  thrones  and 
other  lustrous  baubles  of  the  earth  for 
conscience'  sake  ;  and  yet  there  was  a 
strange  twist  in  his  conscience  and  its 
source  that  seemed  to  detract  from  all 
merit  in  his  abstinence.  He  considered 
that  in  the  right  time  the  right  line  would 
return  to  its  place.  It  was  a  thing  not  to 
be  accomplished  by  anything  that  he  and 
others  could  do, —  the  Eternal  would 
effect  it  in  the  good  time  He  had  chosen. 
Hence  the  exile  was  ever  serene  ;  noth- 
ing disappointed,  nothing  discouraged 
him  ;  nor  would  he  give  a  single  word  of 
concession.  It  is  surely  among  the  most 
interesting  studies  in  our  physiology  of 
mental  constitutions,  that  an  exact  repe- 
tition of.  this  phenomenon  should  come 
up  in  this  our  day. 
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From  The  Corrhill  Magazine. 
A   ROSE   IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTER   II. 

{continued^ 

"  Out  of  the  question,"  said  Mr.  Nolan  ; 
"and  I'm  no  scholar  myself  to  speak  of, 
notwithstanding  what  I'm  going  to  have 
the  presumption  to  say  to  you.  It's  just 
this  —  I  don't  do  much  visiting  of  morn- 
ings ;  they  don't  like  it.  It  takes  them 
all  in  a  mess  as  it  were  before  they've  had 
time  to  get  tidy,  and  these  mornings  hang 
heavv  on  my  hands.     I    want  you  to   let 


me  have  the  three  big  ones. 


I  miffht  get 


them  on  a  bit  ;  and  time,  as  I  tell  you, 
my  dear  lady,  hangs  heavy  on  my  hands." 

"  How  can  you  tell  me  such  a  fib  .'' " 
said  Mrs.  Damerel,  half  crying,  half  laugh- 
ing. "  Oh  you  are  too  good,  too  good  ; 
but,  Mr.  Nolan,  I  can't  take  anything  more 
from  you.  Rose  must  help  me,  it  is  her 
duty  ;  it  is  bad  for  her  to  be  left  so  much 
to  herself  ;  why  I  was  married  and  had  all 
the  troubles  of  life  on  my  head  at  her 
age." 

"  And  so  she'll  have,  before  you  know 
where  you  are,"  said  the  good  Curate, 
which  will  show  the  reader  at  once  that 
he  entertained  no  absorbing  passion  for 
Miss  Rose,  though  I  am  aware  it  is  a 
curate's  duty  so  to  do.  "  So  she'll  have  ; 
she'll  be  marrying  some  great  grandee  or 
other.  She  looks  like  a  princess,  and 
that's  what  she'll  be." 

"  She  has  no  right  to  be  a  princess," 
said  the  mother,  overwrought  and  irrit- 
able, "  and  duty  is  better  than  ease  sure- 
ly.    You,  I  know,  think  so." 

"  For  the  like  of  me,  yes,"  said  the 
Curate;  "for  her,  I  don't  know." 

"  I  was  once  very  much  like  her, 
though  you  would  not  think  it,"  said  the 
mother,  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  bitter- 
ness, "  but  that  is  not  the  question  —  no, 
no,  we  must  not  trouble  you." 

"  When  I  tell  you  the  mornings  hang 
on  my  hands  !  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  my  mornings.  There's  Tuesday  I'm 
due  at  the  schools,  but  the  rest  of  the 
week  I  do  nothing  but  idle.  And  idling's 
a  great  temptation*  A  cigar  comes  nat- 
ural when  you've  nothing  to  do.  You 
don't  like  a  man  smoking  in  the  morning  ; 
I've  heard  you  say  so.  So  you  see  the 
young  ones  will  save  me  from  a  -;: —  no,  I 
won't  say  cigar  —  worse  than  that  — 
cigars  are  too  dear  for  a  Curate,  me  dear 
lady  ;  from  a  pipe." 

"  Mr.  Nolan,  you  are  too  good  for  this 
world,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Damerel,  affected 
to  tears  ;  "  but  I  must  first  try  what   can 


be  done  at  home,"  she  added  after  a 
pause  —  "no,  no,  you  weigh  me  down 
under  your  kindness.  What  would  the 
parish  be  but  for  you  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  just  the  same  if  I  were 
dead  and  buried,"  said  the  Curate,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  "  Ah,  that's  the  worst 
of  it  ;  try  for  a  little  bit  of  a  corner  of 
work  like  a  child's  lessons,  and  you  may 
be  of  service  ;  but  try  to  mend  the  world, 
even  a  bit  of  a  parish,  and  you're  no- 
where. They  don't  think  half  as  much 
of  me  as  they  do  of  the  Rector?"  he 
added,  with  a  curious  smile,  which  the 
Rector's  wife  only  half  understood.  Was 
it  satirical  ?  or  could  it  be  possible  that 
the  Curate  was  surprised  that  the  people 
thought  more  of  the  Rector  than  of  him- 
self ?  Mrs.  Damerel  was  aware,  no  one 
better,  of  her  husband's  faults.  Many  a 
time  she  was  ready  to  say  in  bitterness 
(to  herself)  that  he  was  wearing  her  to 
death  ;  but  nevertheless  she  looked  at 
long,  loosely-built,  snub-nosed  Mr.  Nolan, 
with  mingled  amusement  and  surprise. 
Was  it  possible  -that  he  could  entertain 
any  hopes  of  rivalling  her  husband  t  Of 
course  a  visit  from  the  Rector  was  an 
honour  to  any  one,  for  Mr.  Damerel  was 
a  man  who,  notwithstanding  a  little  hu- 
man weakness,  was  the  very  picture  and 
model  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  the  idea  of 
comparing  him  with  good  Mr.  Nolan  was 
too  absurd.  "  Yes,  no  doubt  they  are 
pleased  to  see  him,"  she  said:  "poor 
people  are  very  quick  to  recognize  high 
breeding  ;  but  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Mr. 
Nolan,  that  they  are  all  very  fond  of  you." 

The  Curate  made  no  immediate  answer. 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  had  not  in  his  pri- 
vate heart  something  of  the  same  feeling 
with  which  his  present  companion  had 
been  thinking  of  her  daughter,  a  feeling 
less  intense  in  so  far  as  it  was  much 
more  indifferent  to  him,  yet  in  a  way 
stronger  because  untempered  by  affec- 
tion. The  Rector  was  of  his  own  kind, 
the  ornamental  and  useless  specimen, 
while  he  was  the  worker  whom  nobody 
thought  of;  but  these  secret  feelings 
neither  of  the  two  confided  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Nolan  would  have  been  horrified  had 
he  detected  in  Mrs.  Damerel  that  slight 
bitterness  about  Rose,  which  indeed 
would  have  shocked  herself  as  deeply  had 
she  paused  to  identify  the  sentiment,  and 
she  would  have  been,  and  was,  to  some 
slight  extent — suspecting  the  existence 
of  the  feeling  —  contemptuous  and  indig- 
nant of  Nolan's  "jealousy,"  as  I  fear  she 
would  have  called  it.  They  returned, 
however,    to    the    educational   question, 
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which  did  not  involve  anything  painful, 
and  after  considerable  discussion  it  was 
settled  that  he  should  give  the  elder 
children  lessons  in  the  morning  "  if  their 
papa  approved."  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  a  relief  this  decision  was  to  the 
mother,  who  had  felt  these  lessons  to  be 
the  last  straw  which  proverbially  breaks 
the  camel's  back.  She  was  glad  of  the 
chat  with  a  sympathizing  friend,  who  un- 
derstood, without  saying  anything  about, 
her  troubles  —  and  doubly  glad  of  the 
holiday  exacted  from  her  by  his  means 
—  and  gladder  still  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
return  to  her  many  other  occupations  ; 
for  it  was  Monday,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  there  was  the  laundress 
to  look  after,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
awaiting  her.  The  Curate  went  out  by  the 
garden  door  when  he  left  her,  out  upon 
the  lawn,  where  he  paused  to  look  at  as 
charming  a  scene  as  could  be  found  in 
England :  a  fair  country  spreading  out 
for  miles,  its  trees  and  fields  and  soft  un- 
dulations under  a  summer  sky,  which  was 
pale  with  excess  of  light,  and  ran  into 
faint  lines  of  misty  distance  almost  col- 
ourless in  heat  and  haze.  Here  and  there 
the  sunshine  caught  in  a  bend  of  the 
river,  and  brought  out  a  startling  gleam 
as  from  a  piece  of  silver.  The  world  was 
still  with  noon  and  distance,  no  sound  in 
the  air  but  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  the 
hum  of  insects  ;  the  landscape  was  all  the 
sweeter  that  there  was  no  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  it,  nothing  but  breadth  and  space, 
andundulatinglines,and  light, everywhere 
light ;  and  to  make  up  for  its  broad  soft 
vagueness,  how  distinct,  like  a  picture, 
was  the  little  group  in  the  foreground  — 
the  lime  trees  in  their  silken  green,  the 
soft  rippling  shadows  on  the  grass,  the 
picturesque  figure  in  the  chair,  and  the 
beautiful  girl  !  The  beauty  of  the  sight 
charmed  good  Mr.  Nolan.  Had  it  been 
put  to  him  at  that  moment,  I  believe  he 
would  have  protested  that  his  Rector 
should  never  do  anything  in  his  life  ex- 
cept recline  with  languid  limbs  out- 
stretched and  his  poetical  head  bent  over 
his  book,  under  the  sweet  shadow  of  the 
trees.  And  if  this  was  true  even  in 
respect  to  Mr.  Damerel,  how  much  more 
true  was  it  with  Rose  ? 

"  Well,  Nolan,"  said  Mr.  Damerel, 
suavely,  as  the  bony  Curate  and  his 
shadow  came  stalking  across  the  sun- 
shine ;  '•  well,  worrying  yourself  to  death 
as  usual  in  this  hot  weather  ?  My  wife 
and  you  are  congenial  souls." 

"  That  is  true,  and  it's  a  great  honour 
for  me,"  said  Nolan.     "  She  is  worrying 


herself  to  death  with  the  children,  and 
one  thing  and  another.  As  'for  me,  in  the 
mornings,  as  I  tell  her,  I've  next  to  noth- 
ing to  do." 

Rose  looked  up  hastily  as  he  spoke. 
How  angry  she  felt  !  If  her  motiier 
chose  to  worry  herself  to  death,  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  ?  was  it  not  her 
own  pleasure  ?  A  hot  flush  came  over 
the  girl's  face.  Mr,  Nolan  thought  it  was 
the  quick  ingenuous  shame  which  is  so 
beautiful  in  youth  ;  but  it  was  a  totally 
different  sentiment. 

"  Mamma  does  nothing  she  does  not 
choose  to  do,"  she  cried  ;  then  blushed 
more  hotly,  perceiving  vaguely  that  there 
was  something  of  self-defence  in  the  heat 
with  which  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Nolan  was  not  graceful  in  his 
manners,  like  Mr.  Damerel,  but  he  had 
the  good  breeding  which  comes  from  the 
heart,  and  he  changed  the  subject  in- 
stantly, and  began  to  talk  to  the  Rector 
of  parish  business,  over  which  Mr.  Dam- 
erel yawned  with  evident  weariness. 
"  Excuse  me  ;  the  heat  makes  one  lan- 
guid," he  said  ;  "you  have  my  full  sanc- 
tion, Nolan.  You  know  how  entirely  I 
trust  to  your  discretion  ;  indeed  I  feel 
that  you  understand  the  people  in  some 
respects  better  than  I  do.  Don't  trouble 
yourself  to  enter  into  details." 

Mr.  Nolan  withdrew  from  these  refined 
precincts  with  an  odd  smile  upon  his  face, 
which  was  not  half  so  handsome  as  Mr. 
Damerel's.  He  had  the  parish  in  his 
hands,  and  the  Rector  did  not  care  to  be 
troubled  with  details  ;  but  the  Rector  had 
all  the  advantages  of  the  position,  all  the 
income,  and  even  so  much  the  moral  su- 
periority over  his  Curate,  that  even  they 
(by  which  pronoun  Mr.  Nolan  indicated 
his  poorer  parishioners)  felt  much  more 
deeply  honoured  by  a  chance  word  from 
the  Rector  than  they  did  by  his  constant 
ministrations  and  kindness.  What  an 
odd,  unequal  world  this  is  !  he  was 
thinking  to  himself  —  not  ruled  by  justice, 
or  even  a  pretence  at  justice,  but  by  cir- 
cumstances alone  and  external  appear- 
ances. This  did  not  make  him  bitter,  for 
he  had  a  kind  of  placid  philosophy  in 
him,  and  was  of  the  kind  of  man  who 
takes  things  very  easily,  as  people  say ; 
but  the  curious  force  of  the  contrast 
made  him  smile. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Rose  Damerel's  life  had,  up  to  this 
time,  been  spent  altogether  in  the  sun- 
shine. She  had  been  too  young  when 
she  went  to  school  to  ponder  much  over 
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anything  that  went  on  at  home,  and  had 
concluded  during  her  holidays  that  home, 
which  was  so  dainty,  so  pleasant,  so 
sweet,  was  a  kind  of  Paradise  on  earth, 
infinitely  more  delightful  than  any  of  the 
other  homes,  of  which  she  heard  from 
her  schoolfellows.  None  of  them  had 
a  father  so  delightful,  a  mother  so  kind  ; 
and  in  these  hoHday  times  as  everybody 
indulged  and  petted  her,  the  private  shad- 
ows—  I  will  not  say  skeletons  —  in  the 
house  were  never  divined  by  her.  She 
had,  as  sometimes  happens  to  the  eldest 
of  a  large  family,  much  more  care  taken 
of  her  education  and  training  than  her 
sisters  were  likely  to  meet  with.  The 
burden  had  not  begun  to  be  so  heavily 
felt  when  the  eldest  girl  grew  into  bright 
intelligence,  to  her  parents'  pride.  The 
others  were  still  too  young  to  demand  or 
even  to  suggest  the  expense  that  would 
be  involved  in  their  education — and 
nothing  was  spared  upon  Rose.  She  had 
returned  from  school  not  much  more  than 
a  year  before  the  time  of  which  I  treat, 
and  had  gone  on  for  some  time  in  her 
delightful  youthful  confidence  that  every- 
thing around  her  was  exactly  as  it  ought 
to  be.  But  shadows  had  begun  to  flit 
vaguely  across  the  picture  before  that 
memorable  day  in  the  garden,  which 
henceforward  became  a  turning  point  in 
her  thoughts.  This  was  the  first  moment 
at  which  she  fully  identified  the  occa- 
sional clouds  upon  her  mother's  face, 
and  learned  that  Mrs.  Damerel  was  not 
merely  a  little  cross  —  that  easy  and 
rapid  solution  with  which  a  child  settles 
all  problems  concerning  its  parents  —  but 
had  a  distinct  cause  for  the  little  irrita- 
bilities which  she  tried  so  carefully  to 
restrain.  Perhaps  it  was  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  that  Rose  should  be  more 
attracted  by  the  gentle  indulgence  and 
indolent  perfection  of  her  father  than 
by  her  motiier's  stronger  character.  Mr. 
Damerel,  had  he  been  very  rich,  and  free 
of  all  occasion  to  think  of  his  children's 
future,  would  have  been  a  model  father 
to  grown-up  and  well-behaved  sons  and 
daughters.  He  could  not  bear  any  rough- 
ness, coarseness,  or  disorderliness,  there- 
fore the  schoolboys  were  but  little  con- 
genial to  him,  and  he  was  never  sorry 
when  the  holidays  were  over.  And  the 
little  children  were  too  troublesome  and 
too  noisy  to  please  him  ;  but  Rose  was 
the  perfection  of  a  child  to  such  a  man, 
and  to  her  he  was  the  perfection  of  a  fa- 
ther. Everything  in  her  pleased  and 
gratified  him.  She  was  pretty,  gentle, 
full   of  intelligence,  eager  to  read  with 


him  if  he  would,  still  more  eager  to  hear 
him  talk,  yet  quick  to  perceive  when  he 
was  disinclined  to  talk,  and  regarding  all 
his  moods  with  religious  respect. 

She  would  sit  by  him  for  hours  together, 
like  a  charming  piece  of  still  life,  when 
he  pleased,  and  was  ready  to  converse  or 
to  listen,  to  walk,  to  sing,  to  follow  his 
lead  in  everything,  as  only  a  woman-child, 
full  of  the  beautiful  enthusiasm  of  youth- 
ful admiration,  can  do.  Nothing,  except 
perhaps  the  devotion  of  a  young  wife, 
when  she  really  loves  the  man  much 
older  than  herself,  whom  she  has  mar- 
ried, can  equal  the  devotion  of  a  girl  to 
her  father.  She  admired  everything 
about  him  —  his  beautiful  refined  head, 
his  fine  voice,  his  grace  and  high  breed- 
ing, his  sermons,  and  what  she  called  h's 
genius.  To  find  this  faultless  father  to 
be  anything  less  than  a  demi-god  was 
terrible  to  Rose.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  she  got  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  this  discovery  all  at  once  ;  nay, 
the  first  result  of  the  vague  and  dreamy 
doubts  that  stole  into  her  mind  was 
rather  an  increase  of  enthusiasm  for  her 
father,  an  instinctive  making-up  to  her  own 
ideal  for  the  sense  of  failure  in  him,  of 
which  she  was  vaguely  conscious.  Rose 
loved  her  mother  after  a  totally  different 
fashion,  in  an  ordinary  and  matter-of-fact 
way,  but  she  had  no  romance  of  feeling 
towards  her  ;  and  when  her  whole  little 
world  began,  as  it  were,  to  sway  upon 
its  axis,  to  yield  beneath  her  feet,  as  if  it 
might  swing  round  altogether  in  space, 
turning  what  she  had  supposed  the 
brighter  side  into  shadow,  and  elevating 
that  which  she  had  held  lowly  enough, 
she,  poor  girl,  grew  giddy  with  this 
strange  and  sickening  sensation.  She 
was  at  the  age,  too,  when  everything  is 
apt  to  reel  about  the  young  experimen- 
talist taking  her  first  steps  in  life.  She 
was  vaguely  conscious  of  being  now  a 
free  agent,  consulted  as  to  her  own 
movements,  no  longer  told  curtly  to  do 
this  and  that,  but  exercising  personal 
choice  as  to  what  she  should  do.  This 
change  is  of  itself  sufficiently  bewilder- 
ing. Nature  makes,  as  it  were,  a  pause 
at  this  first  crisis  of  personal  life.  The 
child,  wondering,  half-delighted  and  half- 
troubled  to  have  no  longer  its  duties 
clearly  and  sharply  indicated,  falls  into  a 
partial  trance,  and  neglects  many  things 
for  sheer  want  of  use  and  knowledge 
how  to  act  for  itself.  This  was  Rose's 
position.  Between  the  mother,  who,  a 
little  mortified  and  hurt  at  her  child's 
want  of  sympathy  with  her,  did  not  give 
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her  orders,  but  only  suggested  employ-   and  dark  in   the  south,  or   the   lingering 
ment,  and  the  father,  who  said,  "  Never   prolonged  silvery  and  ineffable  dimness 


mind,  let  her  alone,"  she  stood,  not 
knowing  how  to  settle  the  question,  but 
inclining  naturally  to  the  side  on  which 
she  was  most  indulged  and  smiled  upon, 
though  with  a  secret  uneasiness  which 
she  could  not  shake  off,  and  moral  sense 


of  those  northern  twilights  which  last  half 
the  night ;  but  has  a  dusky  softness  al- 
together peculiar  to  itself,  like  the  shad- 
owing of  downy  wings.  The  air  was  de- 
licious, fresh  after  the  hot  day,  yet  so 
warm  as  to  make  wrappings   quite  unne- 


of  a  false  situation  which  grew  upon  her   cessary.     The  sky,  still  somewhat  pale  in 


day  by  day. 

Rose  had  lovers,  too,  in  this  new  mi- 
raculous life  upon  which  she  had  entered 
—  two  lovers,  not  yet  declared,  but  very 
evident  to  all  knowing  eyes  ;  and  in  the 
village  there  were  many   keen  observers. 


its  blue,  after  the  languor  of  the  heat, 
looked  down  faint  yet  friendly,  as  if  glad 
to  see  again  a  little  movement  and  sense 
of  life.  A  few  subdued  stars  peeped  out 
here  and  there,  and  the  wide  stretch  of 
country  lay  dim  underneath,  r  vealing  it- 


One  of  these  suitors  was  the  most  wealthy  |  self  in  long  soft  lines  of  grey,  till  it  struck 

proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  —  a  man 

much  above  her  own  age,  yet  not  old,  and 

perfectly  qualified  to  please  a  lady's  eye  ; 

and  the  other,  a  young  naval  lieutenant 

without  a  penny,  the  son  of   Mrs.  Wode- 


into  a  higher  tone  of  blue  on  the  horizon 
where  earth  and  heaven  met.  All  the 
Damerels  who  were  out  of  bed  were  in 
the  garden,  and  the  neighbours,  who  had 
made  this  pleasant  terrace  the  end  of 
house,  who  lived  on  the  Green,  and  had  j  their  walk,  were  scattered  about  in  va- 
nothing  in  the  world  but  hei  pension  as  |  rious  groups.  Mr.  Incledon,  who  was 
an  officer's  widow.  Of  course  I  do  not  |  Rose's  wealthy  lover,  came  late  and 
need  to  say  that  it  was  the  poor  man  j  stood  talking  with  Mrs.  Damerel,  watch- 
whom  Rose  preferred.  She  was  not  in  I  ing  with  wistful  eyes  her  appropriation 
love  with  him  —  far  from  it ;  but  she  was  ;  by  his  rival,  young  Wodehouse  —  whose 
so  completely  on  the  verge  of  universal  mother,  hooded  in  the  white  Shetland 
awakening,  that  a  word  or  touch  might ;  shawl,  which  she  had  thrown  over  her 
be  enough  to  arouse  her  whole  being  at  |  cap  to  come  out,  sat  on  a  garden-chair 
any  moment  —  might  open  her  eyes  to  ;  with  her  feet  upon  the  Rector's  Persian 
her  own  position  and  that  of  her  parents, '  rug,  listening  to  him  while  he  talked, 
and  show  her  the  nature  of  her  individ- !  with  the  devout  admiration  which  became 
ual  sentiments,  as  by  a  sudden  gleam  of  '  a  member  of  his  flock.  The  Rector  was 
light.  Rose,  however,  was  not  the  least  in  I  talking  politics  with  General  Peronnet, 
the  world  aware  of  this  ;  and  at  the  present  i  and  Mrs.  Wodehouse  thought  it  was 
moment  she  was  no  further  advanced  i  beautiful  to  see  how  thoroughly  he  under- 
than  was  consistent  with  saying  frankly  |  stood  a  subject  which  was  so  much  out 
that  she  liked  Wodehouse  very  much  —  !  of  his  way  as  the  abolition  of  purchase 
and  feeling  (but  of  this  she  said  nothing)  in  the  army.  "  If  he  had  been  in  Par- 
more  glad  when  she  saw  him  coming  liament,  now  !  "  she  said  to  the  General's 
than  about  any  other  event  in  her  simple  '  wife,  who  thought  her  husband  was  the 
days.  I  object  of  the  eulogy.     There  were  two  or 

Dinglefield  is  a  sociable  place,  and  j  three  other  members  of  this  group  listen- 
there  is  something  in  a  soft  summer  j  ing  to  the  Rector's  brilliant  talk,  saying 
evening  after  a  very  hot,  blazing  summer  I  a  few  words,  wise  or  foolish,  as  occasion 
day  which  fosters  a  disposition  to  stroll :  served.  Others  were  walking  about  upon 
about  and  interchange  greetings  with  ,  the  lawn,  and  one  lady,  with  her  dress  lift- 
your  neighbours.  As  it  began  to  darken  :  ed,  was  hastening  off  the  grass  which  she 
upon  the  evening  of  this  particular  day,  [  had  just  discovered  to  be  wet  with  dew. 
various  people  in  the  houses  about :  Upon  none  of  them,  however,  did  Mr. 
stepped  out  of  their  wide  open  windows  j  Incledon's  attention  turn.  He  followed 
after  dinner  and,  tempted  by  the  beauty  j  with  his  eyes  a  pair  whose  young  figures 
of  twilight,  strayed  along  the  road  or  |  grew  less  and  less  in  the  distance,  half 
over  the  Green  to  the  rectory  garden, '  lost  in  the  darkness.  The  persistence 
which  was  by  universal  acknowledgment  j  with  which  he  watched  them  seemed  a 
'"the  most  perfect  spot "  in  the  village. ;  reproach  to  the  mother,  with  whom  he 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  charms  of  ,  talked  by  fits  and  starts,  and  whose  anxi- 
twilight,  but  little,  I  think,  of  its  peculiar ;  ety  was  not  at  all  awakened  by  the 
English  beauty,  which  is  not  so  magical  :  fact  that  Rose  was  almost  out  of  sight. 
as  the  momentary  interval  between  light  j "  I  am  afraid  Rose  is  not  so  careful  as 
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she  ought  to  be  about  the  dew  on  the 
grass,"  she  said,  half  apologetically,  half 
smiling,  in  reply  to  his  look. 

"  Shall  I  go  and  tell  her  you  think  so  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Incledon,  hastily.  He  was  a 
man  of  about  five-and-thirty,  good  look- 
ing, sensible,  and  well  dispositioned  ;  a 
personage  thoroughly  cotmne  il  faut.  He 
was  a  sort  of  suitor  whom  proper  parents 
love  to  see  approaching  a  favourite  child. 
He  could  give  his  wife  everything  a 
woman  could  desire.  Provide  for  her 
handsomely,  surround  her  with  luxury, 
fill  her  life  with  pleasures  and  pretti- 
nesses,  and  give  her  an  excellent  posi- 
tion. And  the  man  himself  was  free  of 
cranks  and  crotchets,  full  of  good  sense, 
well-educated,  good-tempered.  Where 
are  girls'  eyes,  that  they  do  not  per- 
ceive such  advantages  ?  Mrs.  Damerel 
hesitated  a  moment  between  sympathy 
with  her  child  and  sympathy  with  this  ad- 
mirable man.  There  was  a  struggle  in 
her  mind  which  was  to  have  the  predom- 
inance. At  length  some  gleam  of  recol- 
lection or  association  struck  her,  and 
moved  the  balance  in  Rose's  favour,  who 
she  felt  sure  did  not  want  Mr.  Inceldon 
just  at  that  moment. 

"Never  mind,"  she  said,  tranquilly,  "it 
will  not  hurt  her  ;  "  and  resumed  a  con- 
versation about  the  music  in  the  church, 
which  was  poor.  Mr.  Incledon  was  very 
musical,  but  he  had  no  more  heart  for 
anthems  at  that  moment  than  had  he 
never  sung  a  note. 

Rose  had  strayed  a  little  way  down  the 
slope  with  Edward  Wodehouse.  They 
were  not  talking  much,  and  what  they  did 
say  was  about  nothing  in  particular  —  the 
garden,  the  wild  flowers  among  the  grass 
on  this  less  polished  and  less  cultured  lawn 
which  sloped  down  the  little  hill.  At  the 
moment  when  the  elder  suitor's  glances 
had  directed  Mrs.  Damerel's  attention 
towards  them  they  were  standing  under  a 
gnarled  old  hawthorn  tree,  round  which 
was  a  little  platform  of  soft  turf. 

"  We  lose  the  view  lower  down,"  said 
Rose  ;  and  there  they  stopped  accord- 
ingly, neither  of  them  caring  to  turnback. 
The  soft  plain  stretched  away  in  long 
lines  before  them  into  the  haze  and  dis- 
tance like  the  sea.  And  as  they  stood 
there,  the  young  moon,  which  had  been 
hidden  behind  a  clump  of  high  trees, 
suddenly  glinted  out  upon  them  with  that 
soft  dewy  glimmer  which  makes  the 
growing  crescent  so  doubly  sweet.  They 
were  both  a  little  taken  aback,  as  if  they 
had  been  surprised  by  some  one  sudden- 
ly meeting  and  looking  at  them  —  though 


indeed  there  was  not  a  syllable  of  their 
simple  talk  that  all  the  world  might  not 
have  heard.  Both  made  a  step  on  as  if  to 
return  again  after  this  surprise,  and 
then  they  both  laughed,  with  a  little  inno- 
cent embarrassment,  and  turned  back  to 
the  view. 

"  What  a  lovely  night  !  "  said  Rose, 
i  with  a  faint  little  sigh.  She  had  already 
said  these  not  remarkable  words  two  or 
three  times  at  least,  and  she  had  nothing 
in  the  world  to  sigh  about,  but  was  in 
fact  happier  than  usual ;  though  a  little 
sad,  she  knew  not  why. 

"  Look  at  those  lights  down  below 
there,"  said  young  Wodehouse  ;  "  how 
they  shine  out  among  the  trees  !  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  from  Ankermead,"  said 
Rose  ;  "  you  know  it  ?  —  the  prettiest  lit- 
tle house." 

"  When  we  are  away,  we  poor  mari- 
ners," he  said,  with  a  little  laugh  which 
was  more  affected  than  real ;  "  that  is,  I 
think,  the  thing  that  goes  to  our  hearts 
most." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  The  lights  in  the  windows  —  of 
course  I  don't  mean  at  sea,"  said  young 
Wodehouse  ;  "  but  when  we  are  cruising 
about  a  strange  coast,  for  instance,  just 
one  of  those  twinkles  shining  out  of  the 
darkness  —  you  can  see  lights  a  long  way 
off  —  gives  a  fellow  a  stab,  and  makes 
him  think  of  home." 

"  But  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  home," 
said  Rose.  "  Oh,  what  am  I  saying?  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wodehouse.  To 
be  sure,  I  know  what  you  mean.  When 
I  was  at  school  something  used  to  come 

in    ray  throat    when    I    remembered 

Many  a  time  I  have  stood  at  the  window, 
and  pretended  I  was  looking  out,  and 
cried." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Wodehouse,  half  sympa- 
thetic, half  smiling,  "  but  then  you  know 
it  would  not  do  if  I  looked  over  the  ship's 
side  and  cried  —  though  I  have  had  a 
great  mind  to  do  it  sometimes  in  my  mid- 
shipman days." 

"  To  cry  is  a  comfort,"  said  Rose  : 
"  what  do  you  men  do,  instead  ?  " 

"  We  smoke,  Miss  Damerel  ;  and  think. 
How  often  I  shall  think  of  this  night  and 
of  the  lights  yonder,  and  mix  up  this 
sweet  evening  with  an  interior,  perhaps, 
sweeter  still  ! " 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Rose,  with  a 
soft  laugh,  in  which  there  was,  however, 
a  shade  of  embarrassment  which  some- 
what surprised  herself.  "  The  room  is 
rather  stuffy,  and  the  lamps  not  bright, 
if  you  were  near  enough  ;  and  two    old 
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people  half  dozing  over  the  tea-table,  one 
with  -the  newspaper,  one  with  her  worsted- 
work.  It  is  very  humdrum,  and  not  sweet 
at  all  inside." 

"  Well,  perhaps  they  are  all  the  fonder 
of  each  other  for  being  humdrum  ;  and 
it  must  have  been  sweet  when  they  were 
young." 

"  They  were  never  young,"  said  Rose, 
with  a  silvery  peal  of  laughter,  turning  to 
go  back  to  the  lawn.  "  See  what  tricks 
imagination  plays  !  You  would  not  like 
to  spend  an  evening  there,  though  the 
lights  are  so  pretty  outside." 

"  Imagination  will  play  many  a  trick 
with  me  before  I  forget  it,"  said  young 
Wodehouse  in  subdued  tones.  Rose's 
heart  fluttered  a  little  —  a  very  little  — 
with  the  softest  preliminary  sensations 
of  mingled  happiness  and  alarm.  She 
did  not  understand  the  flutter,  but  some- 
how felt  it  right  to  fly  from  it,  tripping 
back  to  the  serenity  of  society  on  the 
lawn.  As  for  the  young  man,  he  had  a 
great  longing  to  say  something  more,  but 
a  feeling  which  was  mingled  of  reverence 
for  her  youth  and  dread  of  frightening 
her  by  a  premature  declaration  kept  him 
silent.  He  followed  her  into  the  hum  of 
friendly  talk,  and  then  across  the  lawn  to 
the  house,  where  the  neighbours  streamed 
in  for  tea.  The  bright  lights  in  the  rec- 
tory drawing-room  dazzled  them  both  — 
the  windows  were  wide  open  ;  crowds  of 
moths  were  flickering  in  and  out,  dash- 
ing themselves,  poor  suicides,  against  the 
circle  of  light ;  and  all  the  charmed  dim- 
ness grew  more  magical  as  the  sky  deep- 
ened into  night,  and  the  moon  rose  high- 
er and  began  to  throw  long  shadows 
across  the  lawn.  "  On  such  a  night " 
lovers  once  prattled  in  Shakespeare's 
sweetest  vein.  All  that  they  said,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  came  into  young  Wode- 
house's  charmed  heart  and  stole  it  away. 
He  heard  himself  saying  the  words,  and 
wondered  how  it  was  that  he  himself  was 
so  entirely  happy  and  sad,  and  thought 
how  he  might  perhaps  soon  say  them 
to  himself  as  his  ship  rustled  through  the 
water,  and  the  moonlight  slept  broad  and 
level,  and  uninterrupted  by  any  poetry  of 
shadows  upon  the  sea.  To  think  of  that 
filled  his  heart  with  a  soft,  unspeakable 
pang  ;  and  yet  the  very  pain  had  a  sweet- 
ness in  it,  and  sense  of  exaltation. 
"  There  are  the  lights  still,"  he  said, 
standing  over  her  where  she  had  seated 
herself  near  the  window.  "  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  them,  though  you  will 
not  allow  of  any  romance " 

"  Romance  !  oh  no,"  said  Rose  lightly  ; 
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*'  only   two   old   people, 
any  romance  here." 

Mr.  Incledon,  who  had  been  watching 
his  opportunity  so  long,  now  came  for- 
ward with  a  cup  of  tea.  Poor  Edward 
was  too  much  abstracted  in  his  thoughts 
and  in  her,  and  with  the  confusion  of  a 
little  crisis  of  sentiment,  to  think  of  the 
usual  attentions  of  society  which  he 
owed  to  her.  He  started  and  blushed 
when  he  saw  how  negligent  he  had  been, 
and  almost  stumbled  over  her  chair  in 
his  anxiety  to  retrieve  his  carelessness. 
"  My  dear  Wodehouse,  Miss  Damerel 
cannot  drink  more  than  one  cup  of  tea  at 
a  time,"  said  the  elder  suitor,  with  that 
air  of  indulgent  pity  for  his  vagaries 
which  so  irritates  a  young  man  :  and  he 
mounted  guard  over  Rose  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  The  good  neighbours  be- 
gan to  go  home  when  they  had  taken 
their  tea,  and  the  Rector  and  his  daugh- 
ter went  with  them  to  the  gate,  when 
there  was  a  soft  babble  and  commotion 
of  good-nights,  and  every  two  people  re- 
peated to  each  other,  "  What  a  lovely 
moon  !  "  and  "  What  a  glorious  night  !  " 
As  for  poor  Wodehouse,  in  his  climax  of 
youth  and  love,  his  very  heart  was  melted 
within  him.  Twice  he  turned  back,  mur- 
muring to  his  mother  some  inarticulate 
explanation  that  he  had  forgotten  some- 
thing—  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  the 
Rector  —  and  twice  went  back  to  her 
solemnly  saying  it  did  not  matter.  "No, 
no,"  he  said  to  himself,  "he  must  not  be 
premature." 

Rose  took  another  turn  round  the  lawn 
with  her  father  before  they  went  in.  Mrs. 
Damerel  was  visible  inside,  sending  the 
tray  away,  putting  stray  books  in  their 
places,  and  stray  bits  of  work  in  the 
work-basket,  before  the  bell  should  ring 
for  prayers.  Mr.  Damerel  looked  in  as 
he  passed  with  an  indulgent  smile. 

"  She  calleth  her  maidens  about  her,'* 
he  said,  "though  it  is  not  to  spin,  Rose, 
but  to  pray.  Somehow  it  enhances  the 
luxury  of  our  stroll  to  see  your  mother 
there,  putting  everything  in  order  with 
that  careful  and  troubled  face  —  eh, 
child,  don't  you  think  with  me  ?" 

"  But  does  it  enhance  her  luxury  to 
have  us  walking  and  talking  while  she 
has  everything  to  lay  by  ?  "  said  Rose, 
with  an  uncomfortable  sense  that  her 
own  work  and  several  books  which  she 
had  left  about,  were  among  those  which 
her  mother  was  putting  away. 
^  "  Ah,  you  have  found  out  there  are  two 
ides  to  a  question,"  said  her  father,  pat- 
her  on  the  cheek,  with  his  gentle 
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habitual  smile  ;  but  he  gave  no  answer 
to  her  question  ;  and  then  the  maids  be- 
came visible,  trooping  in,  in  their  white 
caps  and  aprons,  and  the  Rector,  with  a 
sigh  and  a  last  look  at  the  midnight  and 
the  dim  dewy  landscape,  went  in  to  do- 
mesticity and  duty,  which  he  did  not 
like  so  well. 

Rose  went  to  her  room  that  night  with 
a  thrill  of  all  her  gentle  being  which  she 
could  not  explain.  She  looked  out  from 
her  window  among  the  honeysuckles,  and 
was  so  disappointed  as  almost  to  cry  when 
she  found  the  lights  out,  and  the  little  cot- 
tage on  Ankermead  lost  in  the  darkness. 
She  could  have  cried,  and  yet  but  for  that 
fanciful  trouble,  how  happy  the  child 
was!  Everything  embraced  her  —  the 
clinging  tendrils  of  the  honeysuckle,  so 
laden  with  dew  and  sweetness  ;  the  shad- 
ows of  the  trees,  which  held  out  their 
arms  to  her;  the  soft  caressing  moon 
which  touched  her  face  and  surrounded 
it  with  a  pale  glory.  Nothing  but  good 
and  happiness  was  around,  behind,  be- 
fore her,  and  a  trembling  of  happiness 
to  come,  even  sweeter  than  anything  she 
had  ever  known,  whispered  over  her  in 
soft  indefinite  murmurs,  like  the  summer 
air  in  the  petals  of  a  flower.  She  opened 
her  bosom  to  it,  with  a  delicious  half- 
consciousness  fresh  as  any  rose  that  lets 
its  leaves  be  touched  by  the  sweet  south. 
This  Rose  in  June  expanded,  grew  rich- 
er, and  of  a  more  damask  rosiness,  but 
could  not  tell  why. 
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BY  FERDINAND   HILLER. 

CHAPTER  V. 

FRANKFORT    (1837). 

Mendelssohn  was  married  on  the  23rd 
of  March,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in 
the  French  Reformed  Church,  to  which 
his  bride  belonged.  It  seemed  strange 
to  hear  any  one  so  thoroughly  German 
harangued  in  French  on  this  solemn 
occasion  ;  but  the  simplicity  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  wonderful  fascination  of  the 
young  couple,  touched  and  impressed 
every  one.  I  had  composed  a  marriage 
song  for  the  reception  of  the  newly-mar- 
ried pair  at  the  grandparents'  house,  and 
for  its  performance  had  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  the  ladies  belonginor  to  a  small 
choral  society  which   I    had    conducted 


every  week  during  the  past  wii 
E.'s  house.     In  spite  of  all  tl 


nter  at  the 
pite  ot  all  the  admira- 
tion and  veneration  of  these  young  ladies 
for  Mendelssohn,  and  though  they  knew 
we  had  leave,  and  that  it  was  very  pretty 
and  laudable  to  show  so  great  an  artist 
such  an  attention,  it  was  not  without 
some  embarrassment  that  the  graceful 
band  entered  the  strange  house  under 
my  direction,  and  took  up  their  position 
in  battle  array  before  the  eyes  of  the  as- 
tonished servants,  to  await  the  expected 
arrival.  But  Mendelssohn  and  his  charm- 
ing bride  were  so  touched  and  pleased, 
and  the  numerous  members  of  the  family 
were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  so 
extremely  amiable,  that  the  fair  singers 
soon  completely  forgot  their  doubtful 
situation,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  being 
in  the  thick  of  the  merry  throng. 

The  young  couple  went  first  to  spend 
some  time  at  the  charming  town  of  Frei- 
burg-im-Breisgau.  A  place  more  con- 
genial to  their  poetic  and  artistic  tastes 
could  hardly  have  been  found.  It  is  a 
smiling  little  city,  with  clear  streams  run- 
ning through  the  streets,  glorious  hills 
looking  down  on  it  all  around,  lovely  en- 
virons with  views  over  mountain' and 
valley,  river  and  plain  ;  and  besides  all 
this,  the  homely,  simple,  South-German 
dialect  and  manners  —  a  perfect  place  for 
a  honeymoon.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Cecile  had  great  talent  for  painting. 
A  journal,*  unique  of  its  kind,  which  she 
and  Felix  kept  together,  and  which  I  was 
allowed  to  see  on  their  return,  contains 
written  matter  and  drawings  by  each  in 
turn,  landscapes,  houses,  little  scenes  in 
which  they  took  part  —  in  fact,  hundreds 
of  things  done  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. During  their  absence  I  constantly 
heard  news  of  their  doings  from  the 
lively  and  communicative  Madame  Jean- 
renaud.  In  the  middle  of  May  the  happy 
pair  returned  to  Frankfort.  Felix  writes 
in  a  letter  to  Devrient :  —  '•  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  I  am  perfectly  happy  and  in 
good  spirits,  and  though  I  never  should 
have  thought  it,  not  the  least  over-ex- 
cited, but  just  as  calm  and  settled  as  if  it 
were  all  quite  natural."  In  this  tranquil 
happy  frame  I  found  him  on  his  return. 
But  when  he  showed  me  the  42nd  Psalm, 
the  musical  result  of  his  wedding  tour,  I 
was  astonished  —  though  only  so  long  as 
I  had  seen  nothing  but  the  title.  For 
the  tender  and  longing  pathos  which  per- 
vades some  parts  of  it  is  based  on  a  foun- 

*  Now  in  the  possession  of  Mendelssohn's  youngest 
daughter,  Madaraa  Wach,  at  Bonn. 
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dation  of  perfect  trust  in  God,  and  the 
subdued  sentiment  which  for  the  most 
part  characterizes  the  work,  may  well  har- 
monize with  the  blissful  feelings  of  deep 
happiness  which  penetrated  him  at  the 
time.  The  final  chorus,  the  words  of 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Psalm,  and 
which  he  composed  afterwards  at  Leipsic, 
seems  to  me  not  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  other  movements. 

However,  I  must  at  once  protest 
against  the  possible  misunderstanding  of 
my  being  supposed  to  hold  artistic  crea- 
tion in  general  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
state  of  mind  at  the  moment.  Even  in 
the  most  ordinary  life  the  mood  of  the 
mind  changes  so  constantly,  that  if  one 
were  to  follow  it,  no  artistic  work  of  any 
unity  would  ever  come  into  being  —  these 
matters  are  ruled  by  other  and  higher 
laws.  But  anything  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  wedding  tour  naturally 
leads  one  to  make  observations  and  draw 
comparisons,  though  I  should  hardly  have 
expressed  them  if  they  had  not  forced 
themselves  upon  me  at  the  time. 

In  the  midst  of  the  engagements  and 
excitements  which  now  engrossed  the 
young  pair,  Felix  composed  his  beautiful 
E  minor  quartet,  the  progress  of  which  I 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest,  I 
must  not  forget  one  of  the  List  occasions 
on  which  I  conducted  the  Caecilia  So- 
ciety, the  performance  being  in  honour 
of  the  young  couple  ;  it  consisted  chiefly 
of  selections  from  "  St.  Paul,"  though 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment  only  ; 
and  I  remember  Mendelssohn's  especial 
delight  with  the  fine  rendering  of  some 
of  the  chorales^  which  I  had  made  the 
chorus  sing  a  capella. 

It  was  now  almost  time  for  me  to  set 
out  on  my  Italian  journey.  Mendels- 
sohn, meanwhile,  travelled  on  down  the 
Rhine,  but  we  hoped  to  see  him  again  in 
a  few  days.  Our  hopes  were,  however, 
disappointed,  and  I  soon  received  the 
following  letter  from  him  from  Bingen  :  — 

BiNGEN,  \},th  July,  1837. 

Dear  Ferdinand, —  When  you  got  into 
the  carriage  the  other  day  at  Homburg,  and 
drove  off  with  your  ladies,  I  must  have  had  a 
presentiment  that  we  should  not  meet  again 
for  the  present ;  I  felt  almost  sure  we  should 
not.  It  is  strange  enough  that  it  has  really 
turned  out  so  ;  I  shall  not  return  to  Frankfort 
before  my  English  journey,  but  in  eight  or  ten 
days  I  go  from  here  to  Coblenz,  and  so  on, 
slowly  down  the  Rhine ;  and  in  September, 
when  I  get  to  Frankfort  for  half  a  day,  you 
will  already  be  far  away  in  the  mountains,  per- 
haps across  the  Alps.     Who  knows  where  and 


'  when  we  may  meet  again  ?  In  any  case,  I 
'  hope,  unchanged ;  we  should  have  had  so 
\  much  to  talk  about  before  the  long  separation  : 
f  but  the  chief  thing  is  that  we  must  have  a 
I  happy  meeting  some  time  or  other. 

I  could  not  manage  it  differently,  the  jour- 
j  ney   here   was    rather   a  helter-skelter   affair, 
1  and  then  I  was  quite  prepared  to  find  the  inn 
I  as  uncomfortable  as  the  one  in  Homburg,  and 
j  no  lodgings  to  be  had  ;  in  that  case  we  should 
very  soon  have  come  back  to  Frankfort,  and  I 
should  have  betaken  myself  to  the  Hotel  de 
Russie.     Contrary  to  our  expectation  we  found 
the  inn  quite  bearable,  the  view  beautiful,  and 
the  neighbourhood  and  environs  so  splendid 
!  and  varied,   that   after  a  few   days  I  put  off 
!  thinking  about  returning  to    Frankfort,    and 
now  have  quite  given  it  up,  for  I  hope  that  my 
people  will   go   on  a  little  further  with  me. 
You  really  cannot  think  how  this  beautiful 
spot  on  the  Rhine  grows  upon  me,  and  how  it 
I  attracts  me,  though  I  have  often  seen  it  in  a 
\  superficial  way.     In  five  minutes,  with  a  boat, 
I   am  at   the    "  Mausethurm,"   my  favourite 
'  point,  and  then  over  at  Riidesheim ;  and  the 
Rhine   is    so    beautiful    in    the    changeable 
weather,  and  even  after  the  storm  of  yesterday. 
j  Thank  God,  my  dear  Cecile  is  well  and  cheer- 
'  ful ;  if  I  tell  you  that  I  love  her  more  every 
day,  you  won't  believe   me,  but  it  is  literally 
true.     I  have   not  worked  much  here,  I  mean 
not  written  much,  but  I  have  a  new  violin 
.  quartet,   all  but  finished,   in  my  head,  and  I 
think  I  shall   finish   my   pianoforte   Concerto 
next  week.     I  have  mostly  followed  your  ad- 
vice in  the  alterations  in  the  E  minor  violin 
quartet,  and  they  improve  it   very  much  ;  I 
played  it  over  to  myself  the  other  day,  on  an 
abominable  piano,  and  quite  enjoyed  it,  much 
more  than  I  should  have  imagined.     And  so 
one  day  passes  like  another,  but  all  are  happy. 
This  letter  is  to  remind  you  of  our  agreement 
that  you   should  always  write  on  the   15th  of 
the    month  and  I  on  the  ist.     Do  let  us  keep 
!  to  this,  dear  Ferdinand,  even  if  the  letters  con- 
'  tain  only  a  few  lines  or  words,  the  regular  cor- 
respondence   is  so  precious.     Please,    leave 
your  E  minor  Symphony  at  the  Souchays'  for 
me  when  it  comes  from  Paris,  so  that  I  may 
take  it  to  Leipsic  in   September,  I  shall  im- 
mensely enjoy  having  a  good  look  at  it  and 
hearing  it  again  properly.     The  Caecilia  So- 
ciety wanted  to  have  another  musical  evening 
i  in  your  especial  honour,  and  I  had  promised  to 
'  conduct ;  but  I  had  to  give  that  up  too.     Did 
anything  come  of  it  after  all  ?     And  do  all  the 
musical   heads  in   Frankfort  still   show  their 

teeth  at  one  another  ?    And  does show 

you  his  stumps .''  It  annoyed  me  more  even 
than  I  said  at  the  time,  this  stupid  behaviour 
of  the  German  musicians.  But  it  is  God's 
will,  so  let  the  devil  take  them.  Even  their 
daily  life  is  a  mere  hell  upon  earth.  And  so 
farewell ;  I  have  got  back  at  last  into  the  an- 
gry style  again.  My  address  till  the  ist  of 
August  is  here, /^j/^  restante ;  from  then  till 
the  loth,  Coblenz,  poste  restante;  from  then 
till  the  20th,  Dusseldorf,  ditto  j  from  then  till 
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the  20th  of  September,  London,  care  of  C. 
Klingemann,  Hobart  Place,  Eaton  Square, 
Pimlico  ;  from  the  end  of  September  again  in 
Leipsic.  Is  not  that  very  precise  ?  And  my 
pianoforte  piece  ?  Am  I  ever  to  get  it  ?  Do 
tell  me,  for  I  should  so  like  something  new 
and  good  to  play,  and  I  can  hardly  count  on 
my  concerto  for  that.  And  now  farewell,  dear 
friend.  Write  to  me  soon.  Many  many  re- 
membrances to  your  mother,  and  thank  her 
for  the  love  and  kindness  which  she  has  so 
often  shown  me  ;  think  of  me  sometimes,  and 
let  us  look  forward  to  a  happy  meeting  soon. 

Your  Felix  M.  B. 

I  too  at  last  set  out  on  my  journey,  be- 
ginning by  wandering  through  the  Black 
Forest  on  foot,  and  spending  some  de- 
lightful days  in  Baden  with  my  friend 
Ferdinand  David,  also  just  married,  and 
his  lively,  refined,  and  interesting  wife. 
Thence  I  went  to  the  Tyrol,  and  late  in 
the  autumn  to  Italy,  where  I  spent  that 
winter,  and  where  my  mother,  who  could 
not  bear  to  be  separated  from  me,  joined 
me  as  soon  as  the  weather  began  to  get 
pleasant.  Mendelssohn's  letters  to  me 
during  that  time,  some  of  which  follow 
here,  give  a  far  better  picture  of  the 
highly  gifted  man,  and  the  true  friend, 
than  my  pen  can  possibly  do. 

London,  isf  September,  1837. 
Dear  Ferdinand, —  Here  I  sit  —  in  the 
fog  —  very  cross  —  without  my  wife  —  writing 
to  you,  because  your  letter  of  the  day  before 
yesterday  requires  it ;  otherwise  I  should  hardly 
do  so,  for  I  am  much  too  cross  and  melancholy 
to-day.  It's  nine  days  since  I  parted  from 
Cecile  at  DUsseldorf ;  the  first  were  quite 
bearable,  though  very  wearisome ;  but  now  I 
have  got  into  the  whirl  of  London — great 
distances  —  too  many  people  —  my  head 
crammed  with  business  and  accounts  and 
money  matters  and  arrangements  —  and  it  is 
becoming  unbearable,  and  I  wish  I  were  sitting 
with  Cecile,  and  that  I  had  let  Birmingham 
be  Birmingham,  and  that  I  could  enjoy  my 
life  more  than  I  do  to-day.  Damn  it  — you 
know  what  that  means,  don't  you  ?  and  I  have 
three  more  weeks  of  it  before  me,  and  have 
got  to  play  the  organ  at  B.  on  the  22nd  and 
be  in  Leipsic  again  on  the  30th  —  in  a  word,  I 
wish  I  were  rid  of  the  whole  business.  I  must 
be  a  little  fond  of  my  wife,  because  I  find  that 
England  and  the  fog  and  beef  and  porter  have 
such  a  horl-ibly  bitter  taste  this  time — and  I 
used  to  like  them  so  much.  You  seem  to  be 
having  a  splendid  journey,  and  this  letter  will 
see  finer  country  than  I  do,  as  it  has  to  go  to  j 
Innspruck.  Do  inquire  at  Innspruck  if  anybody  j 
knows  anything  about  a  Herr  Ghristanell  of  j 
Schwatz,  who  has  written  to  me  twice,  and 
calls  himself  a  great  amateur  of  music,  and , 
about  whom  I  should  like  to  know  more. 
And  so  you  are  seriously  thinking  about  your  i 
Jeremiah,  and  all  the  while  striding  off  to 


Italy  to  compose  opera  there  for  the  season  ? 
You  really  are  a  mad  "  old  Drama." 

It  is  pretty  quiet  here.  Most  people  "are 
away  in  the  country  or  elsewhere.  The  Mo- 
scheles  have  been  at  Hamburg  already  some 
weeks,  and  I  shall  not  see  them  ;  Thalberg  is 
giving  concerts  at  Manchester  and  other 
places ;  he  has  made  an  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion and  is  very  much  liked  everywhere,  and  I 
hope  still  to  meet  him  ;  Rosenhain  is  at  Bou- 
logne, and  comes  back  soon  ;  Benedict  at  Put- 
ney, h  la  campagne  ;  Miss  Clara  Novello  travel- 
ling from  one  Festival  to  another,  and  will 
probably  only  be  in  Italy  next  spring  ;  till 
then  she  comes  to  Leipsic  for  our  concerts 
(pray  forgive  me,  I  would  willingly  give  her  up 
to  you,  but  —  duty).  I  met  Neukomm  on  the 
Rhine  steamer,  as  polite  and  unapproachable 
as  ever,  and  yet  showing  a  friendly  interest  in 
me  ;  he  asked  a  great  deal  after  you,  &c.,  &c. 
Simrock  promised  to  write  directly,  and  put 
himself  into  communication  with  you  about 
the  manuscripts  ;  I  told  him  I  did  not  know 
whether  you  had  anything  for  him  just  at  pres- 
ent, that  it  was  more  for  the  future ;  has  he 
written .''  I  have  heard  nothing  from  my 
people  in  Berlin  for  so  long  (more  than  five 
weeks)  that  I  am  beginning  to  be  anxious  — 
and  that  adds  greatly  to  my  melancholy.  I 
composed  a  great  deal  whilst  we  were  on  the 
Rhine,  but  I  don't  mean  to  do  anything  here 
but  swear, —  and  long  for  my  Cecile.  What's 
the  good  of  all  the  double  counterpoint  in  the 
world  when  she  is  not  with  me .''  I  must  leave 
off  my  complaints  and  my  letter,  or  you  will 
be  laughing  at  me  at  Innspruck  in  the  sun- 
shine. Address  to  Leipsic  again, —  I  wish  I 
were  there.  It  seems  that  Chopin  came  over 
here  quite  suddenly  a  fortnight  ago,  paid  no 
visits  and  saw  nobody,  played  very  beautifully 
at  Broadwood's  one  evening,  and  then  took 
himself  off  again.  They  say  he  is  still  very  ill 
and  m.iserable.  Cecile  will  have  given  my 
remembrances  to  your  people  herself.  So 
farewell,  dear  "  Drama,"  and  forgive  this  hor- 
ridly stupid  letter,  it  is  exactly  what  I  am  my- 
self. 

Your  Felix  M.  B. 

The  chief  thing  I  leave  for  the  P.  S.,  just 
as  all  girls  do.  Am  I  ever  to  get  your  E 
minor  Symphony ,''  Do  send  it  to  me  !  You 
have  cheated  me  out  of  my  concert  piece. 
Get  me  the  E  minor  Symphony,  the  Leipzigers 
must  hear  it  —  and  like  it. 

Leipsic,  \oth  December,  1837. 

My  Dear  Ferdinand, —  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart  for  having  written  to  me  in 
November,  in  spite  of  my  last  month's  irregu- 
larity ;  I  really  could  hardly  have  believed  it. 
The  arranging  of  my  new  house,  moving  into 
it,  with  many  concerts  and  a  deal  of  business 
—  in  short,  all  the  impediments,  whatever 
they  may  be,  which  a  regular  Philistine,  like  I, 
can  only  enumerate  to  a  smart  and  lively 
Italian  like  you  —  my  installation  as  master  of 
the  house,  tenant,  musical  director  of  the 
Subscription  concerts  —  all  this  prevented  me 
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from  doing  my  regular  correspondence  last 
month.  But  just  because  of  that  I  wanted  to 
beg  you,  and  I  do  beg  you  to-day  most  ear- 
nestly, that  in  spite  of  all  the  inconceivable 
difference  of  our  position  and  surroundings, 
we  should  stick  fast  to  our  promise  of  monthly 
letters  ;  I  feel  that  it  might  be  doubly  inter- 
esting and  good  for  us  both  to  hear  about  each 
other,  now  that  we  have  become  so  desper- 
ately divided,  and  yet  just  for  that  reason  all 
the  nearer  to  each  other.  At  least  I  find  that 
whenever  I  think  of  Milan  and  Liszt  and  Ros- 
sini, it  gives  me  a  curious  feeling  to  remem- 
ber that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  it  all  ;  and 
with  you'in  the  plains  of  Lombardy  it  is  per- 
haps the  same  when  you  think  of  me  and 
Leipsic.  But  next  time  you  must  write  me  a 
long  detailed  letter,  full  of  particulars,  you 
can't  imagine  how  they  interest  me  ;  you  must 
tell  me  where  you  live,  what  you  are  writing, 
and  everything  that  you  can  about  Liszt  and 
Pixis  and  Rossini,  about  the  white  dome, 
about  the  Corso  —  I  do  so  love  that  enchant- 
ing country,  and  it's  a  double  pleasure  to  hear 
from  you  from  it  —  you  really  mustn't  use 
half-sheets  there.  Above  all,  tell  me  if  you 
enjoy  it  and  revel  in  it  as  thoroughly  as  I  did  ? 
Mind  you  do,  and  mind  you  drink  in  the  air 
with  as  much  ecstasy,  and  idle  away  the  days 
as  systematically  as  I  did  —  but  why  should  I 
say  all  this,  you  will  do  it  anyhow.  Only 
please  write  me  a  great  deal  about  it.  J 

You  want  to  know  whether  I  am  satisfied 
here  .''  Just  tell  me  yourself  if  L  ought  not  to  , 
be  satisfied,  living  here  with  Cecile  in  a  nice, 
new,  comfortable  house,  with  an  open  viewj 
over  gardens  and  fields  and  the  city  towers, 
feeling  so  serenely  happy,  so  calmly  joyful 
as  I  have  never  felt  since  I  left  my  parents' 
house,  and  able  to  command  good  things,  and 
good-will  on  all  sides .''  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  either  this  place  or  none  at  all.  I 
felt  that  very  strongly  after  the  reports  about  > 

's   place   in ;    no  ten  horses  and  no 

ten  thousand  thalers  could  take  me  there,  to 
a  little  court,  which  for  that  very  reason  is 
more  pretentious  than  the  great  ones,  with  the 
utter  isolation  of  petty  musical  doings,  and 
the  obligation  of  being  there  the  whole  year 
managing  the  theatre  and  the  opera,  instead 
of  having  my  six  months  free.  However 
there  are  also  many  days  when  I  think  no  post 
would  be  the  best  of  all.  Two  months  of  such 
constant  conducting  takes  more  out  of  me 
than  two  years  of  composing  all  day  long  ;  in 
the  winter  I  hardly  get  to  it  at  all  here.  At 
the  end  of  the  greatest  turmoil  if  I  ask  myself 
what  I  have  actually  been  doing,  after  all  it  is 
hardly  worth  speaking  of,  at  least  it  does  not 
interest  me  particularly  whether  or  not  all  the 
recognized  good  things  are  given  one  time 
more  or  better.  I  am  only  interested  now  in 
the  new  things,  and  of  these  there  are  few 
enough.  I  often  think  I  should  like  to  retire 
completely,  never  conduct  any  more,  and  only 
write  ;  but  then  again  there  is  a  certain  charm 
in  an  organized  musical  system  like  this,  and 
in  having  the  direction  of' it.     But  what  will 


you  care  about  this  in  Milan  ?  Still  I  must 
tell  you,  if  you  ask  me  how  I  like  being  here. 
I  felt  the  same  thing  at  Birmingham  ;  I  have 
never  before  made  such  decided  ej^ect  with  my 
music  as  there,  and  have  never  seen  the  public 
so  entirely  taken  up  with  me  alone,  and  yet 
there  is  something  *about  it,  what  shall  I  call 
it,  something  flighty  and  evanescent,  which 
rather  saddens  and  depresses  than  encourages 
me.  It  so  happened  that  there  was  an  anti- 
dote to  all  these  eulogies,  on  the  spot,  in  the 
shape  of  Neukomm  ;  this  time  they  ran  him 
down  wholesale,  received  him  in  cold  silence, 
and  completely  set  him  aside  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments, whereas  three  years  ago  they  exalted 
him  to  the  skies,  put  him  above  all  other  com- 
posers, and  applauded  him  at  every  step.  You 
will  say  that  his  music  is  not  worth  anything, 
and  in  that  no  doubt  we  agree,  but  still,  those 
who  were  enraptured  then,  and  now  affect  such 
superiority,  do  not  know  that.  I  am  indignant 
about  the  whole  affair,  and  Neukomm's  quiet, 
equable  behaviour  appeared  to  me  doubly 
praiseworthy  and  dignified  when  compared  to 
theirs.  This  resolute  demeanour  of  his  has 
made  me  like  him  much  better.  Just  fancy 
also  that  I  had  to  go  straight  frorti  the  organ 
loft  into  the  mail  coach,  and  drive  for  six  days 
and  five  nights  on  end  till  I  got  to  Frankfort, 
then  on  again  from  there  the  next  day,  arriving 
here  only  four  hours  before  the  beginning  of 
the  first  concert.  Well  then,  since  that  we 
have  given  eight  concerts,  such  as  you  know, 
and  the  "  Messiah  "  in  the  church.  Our  star 
this  winter  is  Clara  Novello,  who  has  come 
over  for  six  concerts,  and  has  really  delighted 
the  whole  public.  When  I  listen  to  that 
healthy  little  person,  with  her  pure  clear  voice, 
and  her  animated  singing,  I  often  think  that  I 
have  actually  stolen  her  away  from  you  in 
Italy,  for  she  was  going  straight  there,  and 
now  will  not  go  till  the  spring.  But  by  per- 
suading her  to  come  here  I  was  able  to  do  our 
cause  the  greatest  service,  for  this  time  it  is 
she  alone  who  puts  life  and  spirit  into  it,  and 
as  I  said  before,  the  public  are  wild  about  her. 
The  air  from  "Titus  "  with cornodt  bassetto,  the 
Polacca  from  Bellini's  *'  Puritani,"  and  an 
English  Aria  of  Handel's,  have  driven  the  pub- 
lic quite  frantic,  and  they  swear  that  without 
Clara  Novello  there  is  no  salvation.  Her 
whole  family  are  here  with  her,  and  are  very 
pleasant  people.  You  are  often  and  much 
thought  of.  The  finest  of  the  new  things  was 
Beethoven's  **  Glorreicher  Augenblick,"  a  long 
Cantata  (three-quarters  of  an  hour,  choruses, 
solos,  etc.)  in  honour  of  the  three  monarchs 
who  met  at  the  Vienna  Congress  ;  there  are 
splendid  things  in  it,  amongst  others  a  Cava- 
tina,  —  a  prayer,  quite  in  Beethoven's  grand 
style,  but  with  wretchedly  stupid  words,  where 
"  heller  Glanz  "  is  made  to  rhyme  with  "  Kai- 
ser Franz,"  followed  by  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  now  Haslinger  has  actually  put 
other  words  to  it,  and  calls  it  **  The  praise  of 
Music,"  and  these  are  even  more  wretched, 
for  "  poesy  "  is  made  to  rhyme  with  '•  noble 
harmony,"  and  the  flourish  of  trumpets  comes 
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in  —  still  more  stupidly.  And  so  we  spend 
our  days  in  Germany.  David  played  my  E 
minor  quartet  in  public  the  other  day,  and  is 
to  repeat  it  to-day  "by  special  desire  ;  "  I  am 
curious  to  know  how  I  shall  like  it ;  I  thought 
it  much  prettier  last  time  than  I  did.  at  first, 
but  still  I  do  not  care  muth.  about  it.  I  have 
begun  a  new  one  which  is  almost  finished,  and 
which  is  better.  I  have  also  done  a  few  new 
songs,  some  of  which  would  probably  please 
you,  but  my  pianoforte  concerto  I  think  you 
would  challenge.  It's  your  own  fault,  why 
haven't  you  sent  me  your  promised  piece  ? 
You  perhaps  don't  know  that  Ricordi,  the 
music-seller,  often  sends  parcels  here  to 
Wilhelm  Hartel.  So  you  might  put  it  in 
some  day.  There's  a  delicate  reminder !  I 
have  had  to  get  the  score  of  your  E  minor 
Symphony  written  out  from  the  parts  ;  the 
score  that  came  with  it  (in  your  own  hand)  had 
an  almost  totally  different  first  movement,  the 
Andante  Allegretto  in  B  flat  instead  of  C,  and 
the  two  last  movements  quite  different,  —  in 
short  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  only 
yesterday  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the 
old  well-known  score  from  the  copyist  and 
playing  it  through  at  once.  I  have  put  it 
down  for  one  of  the  January  concerts,  and  it 
will  form  the  second  part  by  itself.  The  two 
middle  movements  are  quite  superb.  Now  I 
must  stop.  Give  Liszt  many  remembrances 
from  me,  and  tell  him  how  often  and  with 
what  pleasure  I  think  of  him.  Remember  me 
to  Rossini,  if  he  likes  being  remembered  by 
me.     And  above  all,  keep  fond  of  me  yourself. 

Your  Felix. 

Leipsic,  ^oth  January,  1838. 
You  Milanese  "  Drama,"  you  begin  your 
letter  so  contemptuously,  and  look  down  so 
upon  my  reminder  about  punctuality,  that  I 
had  almost  resolved,  first  to  be  very  punctual 
myself,  and  secondly  not  to  remind  you  any 
more.  But  as  you  may  see  from  the  date  that 
I  have  not  kept  the  first  resolution,  I  also  can- 
not answer  for  my  keeping  the  second  and 
slipping  a  reminder  into  this  letter  now  and 
then  —  you  may  attend  to  them  or  despise 
them,  as  you  like  :  I  am  past  improvement,  as 
you  see  (I  mean,  "incorrigible").  But,  jok- 
mg  apart,  I  should  have  written  to  you  at  the 
New  Year,  and  thanked  you  for  your  dear 
good  wishes,  and  given  you  mine,  but  I  was 
prevented  in  the  most  tiresome  way  by  an  in- 
disposition or  illness  which  attacked  me  in  the 
last  week  of  the  year  and  unhappily  has  not 
yet  subsided.  This  has  put  me  into  such  bad 
spirits,  and  at  times  made  me  so  desperate, 
that  even  to-day  I  only  write  because  I  see 
that  it  is  no  use  waiting  till  I  am  better.  I 
am  suffering,  as  I  did  four  years  ago,  from 
complete  deafness  of  one  ear,  with  occasional 
pains  in  the  head  and  neck,  &c.;  the  weakness 
in  the  ear  keeps  on  without  any  interruption, 
and  as  I  had  to  conduct  and  to  play  in  spite  of 
it  (I  have  been  keeping  my  room  for  a  fort- 


night) you  may  imagine  my  agony,  not  being 
able  properly  to  hear  either  the  orchestra,  or 
my  own  playing  on  the  piano.  Last  time  it 
passed  off  after  six  weeks,  and  God  grant  that 
it  may  do  the  same  this  time ;  but  though  I 
summon  up  all  my  courage,  I  cannot  quite 
help  being  anxious,  as,  till  now,  in  spite  of  all 
remedies,  there  is  no  change,  and  often  I  do 
not  even  hear  when  people  are  speaking  in  the 
room.  Besides  this  there  is  another,  still 
greater  anxiety,  from  which  I  hope  every  day 
to  be  released,  and  which  does  not  leave  me 
for  a  moment.  My  mother-in-law  has  been 
here  for  a  fortnight,  you  know  for  what  rea- 
son. When  you  see  your  whole  happiness, 
your  whole  existence,  depending  upon  one  in- 
evitable moment,  it  gives  you  a  peculiar  sen- 
sation. Perhaps  my  health  will  be  better 
when  the  weather  improves,  I  hardly  remem- 
ber such  a  winter  ;  for  a  whole  fortnight  v.'e 
have  had  from  14  to  22  degrees  of  cold,  yes- 
terday at  last  it  was  milder,  but  we  had  a 
snowstorm,  which  is  still  going  on  and  has  al- 
most blocked  up  the  streets.  How  is  it  with 
you  in  Milan  ? 

A  thousand  thanks  for  the  details  in  your 
last  letter,  they  interest  me  more  than  you  can 
imagine,  living  as  you  do  in  the  very  midst  of 
so  much  that  sounds  quite  fabulous  here.  You 
must  tell  me  a  great  deal  about  it  all  whenever 
you  write  ;  tell  me  about  your  Psalm,  and  how 
they  sang  it,  and  whether  you  have  already 
begun  the  opera,  and  what  genre  you  have 
chosen,  and  fibout  Pixis'  dehct — in  short,  all 
about  what  you  are  doing  and  what  you  like. 
Here  everything  goes  on  in  the  usual  quiet 
musical  way.  We  have  one  subscription  con- 
cert every  week ;  and  you  pretty  well  know 
what  we  do  there.  For  the  New  Year,  when 
the  concert  always  opens  with  sacred  music, 
we  performed  my  psalm  "As  pants  the  hart." 
I  have  written  a  new  and  very  elaborate  cho- 
rus as  a  finale  to  it,  and  the  whole  psalm 
pleased  me  a  good  deal,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  few  things  of  my  own  which  I  am  as  fond 
of  now  as  when  I  was  writing  it.  A  symphony 
by  Taglichsbeck,  which  was  very  much  praised 
in  Paris,  and  played  at  the  Conservatoire, 
made  very  little  impression  here,  and  seemed 
to  me  nothing  particular.  Henselt  the  pianist 
was  here  shortly  before  the  New  Year,  and 
certainly  plays  exquisitely ;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  his  belonging  to  the  first  rank,  but 
it  is  still  uncertain  whether  he  will  be  able 
sufficiently  to  master  his  German  anxiety  and 
conscientiousness,  that  is  to  say,  his  weak 
nerves,  so  as  to  make  himself  generally  known, 
and  play  in  London  or  Paris.  He  practises 
the  whole  day  till  he  and  his  fingers  are  so 
done  up  that  in  the  evening  if  he  has  to  give  a 
concert  he  is  quite  tired  and  exhausted,  and 
then,  compared  to  other  times,  plays  mechani- 
cally and  imperfectly.  His  great  specialty  is 
playing  wide-spread  chords.  He  keeps  on  all 
day  stretching  his  fingers,  and  amongst  other 
things  does  the  io\^Q^\n%,  prestissimo :  — 
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He  has  also  written  charming  Studies,  which 
form  a  great  feature  at  his  concerts.  He  is 
now  gone  to  Russia.  We  played  your  Over- 
ture in  E  at  his  concert ;  it  went  well,  and  we 
enjoyed  it  much.  The  Fernando  Overture 
will  come  next ;  but  your  mother  did  not  send 
me  the  corrected  score,  only  the  parts,  which 
1  did  not  want,  because  we  have  them  here.  I 
got  nothing  but  the  score  of  the  E  minor  Sym- 
phony, which  you  said  was  to  be  burned,  but 
with  your  leave  or  without  it  I  shall  not  do  so. 
It  is  strange  that  again  I  do  not  take  to  the 
last  movement,  whilst  the  second  and  third 
movements  please  me  more  than  they  did  be- 
fore. The  symphony  is  fixed  for  one  of  the 
February  concerts.  A  symphony  by  BUrgmiil- 
ler  (from  DUsseldorf)  was  very  much  liked  the 
other  day.  Yesterday  Schleinitz  brought  me 
your  G  minor  song  (in  the  "Europa  "),  sang  it 
to  me,  and  made  me  guess  whose  it  was  ;  to 
my  great  annoyance  I  couldn't,  and  was  vexed 
with  myself  afterwards,  for  I  ought  to  have 
known  it  by  the  beginning,  and  by  the  close  in 
G  minor  in  the  middle.  In  the  way  of  new 
things  I  have  almost  finished  the  violin  quar- 
tet, and  also  a  sonata  for  piano  and  cello,  and 
the  day  before  yesterday  sent  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  six  four-part  songs  for  mixed  voices, 
small  things  for  singing  in  the  open  air,  or  at 
parties.  The  Novello,  who  has  made  la  pliiie 
and  le  beau  temps  here,  and  who  at  her  fare- 
well concert  was  smothered  with  poems  and 
flowers,  and  endlessly  applauded  and  shouted 
at,  is  gone  to  Berlin  to  sing  there  ;  she  passes 
through  here  again,  and  will  perhaps  give  us 
two  more  Arias,  which  Leipsic  has  begged  for 
on  its  knees,  and  is  to  be  in  Italy  by  the 
spring.  In  what  part,  I  fancy  she  knows  at 
present  as  little  as  I  do.  She  has  given  the 
concerts  a  splendid  impetus  this  winter,  and 
even  if  it  is  difficult  to  replace  her,  the  good 
effect  will  last  for  a  time.  But  what  do  you 
say  to  Ries's  sudden  death  ?  It  was  a  great 
blow  to  me  and  gave  me  a  strange  feeling,  just 
because  his  manner  and  way  of  going  on  had 
displeased  me  —  but  this  news  is  such  an  utter 
contrast  to  all  that  as  to  make  me  completely 
forget  everything  else  for  the  moment.  The 
CjEcilia  Society  certainly  seems  strangely 
fated.  I  have  no  idea  who  could  or  would  un- 
dertake it  now.  Only  a  week  ago  Ries  was 
suffering  merely  from  gout  and  jaundice  ;  — 
and  in  two  days  he  is  suddenly  dead. —  If  you 
were  in  Germany  now  I  should  say  you  ought 
to  go  to  Weimar  in  Humniel's  place  ;  there 
must  be  much  that  is  nice  about  it ;  perhaps 
it  will  remain  vacant  till  you  come  back  some 
day.  You  would  like  Weimar  very  much. 
Above  all,  if  you  would  only  come  back,  there 
is  no  want  of  places,  I  see  that  plainly  now,  it 


is  only  the  men  that  are  wanting  —  it's  my  old 
story  over  again.  And  you  say  that  I  am  long 
past  all  that  now.  And  I  hope  that  it  is  still 
before  you. 

Leipsic,  \^th  April,  1838. 
Dear  Ferdinand, — You  will  be  angry  with 
me  for  my  long  silence  ;  again  I  can  do  noth- 
ing but  beg  pardon,  and  hope  that  you  will 
transform  your  wrath  into  gentleness  when  you 
see  my  well-known  fist.  A  great  deal  has  hap- 
pened between  this  and  the  last  letter,  and 
much  which  prevented  me  from  writing.  No 
doubt  you  have  heard  through  your  mother 
that  Cecile  presented  me  with  a  son  on  the  7th 
of  February ;  but  perhaps  you  don't  yet  know 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  month  she  sud- 
denly became  dreadfully  ill  and  for  four  days 
and  four  nights  had  to  struggle  with  a  terrible 
fever  and  all  kinds  of  other  evils.  Then  she 
recovered,  thank  God,  quicker  than  could 
have  been  expected,  though  slowly  enough, 
and  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  all  traces  of  ill- 
ness have  disappeared,  and  that  she  is  again 
as  cheerful  and  looks  as  well  and  fresh  as  you 
recollect  her.  What  I  went  through  at  that 
time,  I  could  not  tell  you  in  any  letter,  nor  in- 
deed in  words ;  but  you  will  be  able  to  ima- 
gine it  to  yourself,  dear  Ferdinand.  And  now, 
that  all  the  anxiety  is  over,  and  my  wife  and 
child  are  well,  I  feel  so  happy,  and  yet  not  a 
bit  **  philisterhaft  ;  "  you  may'  laugh  as  much 
as  you  like,  I  don't  care,  it  is  too  lovely  and 
delightful  to  see  a  wee  little  fellow  like  that, 
who  has  brought  his  mother's  blue  eyes  and 
snub  nose  into  the  world  with  him,  and  knows 
her  so  well  that  he  laughs  to  her  whenever  she 
comes  into  the  room  ;  when  he  is  lying  at  her 
breast  and  they  both  look  so  happy —  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  myself  for  joy.  After 
that  I  could  decline  mensa,  or  do  finger  exer- 
cises with  anybody  for  as  long  as  ever  they 
liked,  and  gladly  allow  you  to  laugh  at  me. 
In  a  few  days  we  go  to  Berlin,  so  that  Cecile 
may  get  to  know  my  youngest  sister  and  the 
whole  family;  Paul  and  his  wife  were  here  last 
month,  and  stood  godfather  and  godmother  to 
the  little  one  at  his  christening.  The  little 
man  is  called  Carl  Wolfgang  Paul.  In  Berlin 
I  shall  see  how  my  wife  gets  on  at  our  house ; 
if  it's  all  right,  I  shall  go  alone  to  the  musical 
festival  at  Cologne  in  four  weeks,  and  come 
back  directly  afterwards  to  Berlin,  so  as  to 
spend  the  summer  quietly  there  or  here  and 
work.  If  not,  Cecile  will  go  with  me  to  Co- 
logne ;  but  as  my  mother  and  sisters  would 
not  at  all  like  that,  I  think  she  will  probably 
stay  with  them,  and  perhaps  go  to  the  Rhine 
with  me  next  year.  These  are  my  plans  for 
the  present.  And  you  ?  If  I  were  you  I 
should  certainly  have  trudged  off  to  Rome  yes- 
terday for  Good  Friday  and  Palm  Sunday,  and 
I  keep  thinking  that  it  is  still  possible  you  may 
have  done  so.  On  Palm  Sunday  I  always 
think  of  the  papal  chapel  and  the  golden  palm 
branches  ;  in  the  way  of  ceremony  and  gran- 
deur it  is  the  most  solemn  and  splendid  thing 
that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  should  like  you  to  see  it 
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and  think  so  too.  You  do  tell  me  capital 
things  about  Milan  and  your  life  there ;  how 
funny  that  you  should  find  your  Paris  circle 
there  again  —  Liszt,  Nourrit,  Pixis,  &c.  But 
it  must  all  be  intensely  interesting,  and  I  al- 
ready look  forward  to  the  account  you  are  to 
give  me  at  Lespsic  some  day  of  all  the  "  cir- 
cumstances." You  will  have  enough  to  tell. 
And  indeed  you  have  hit  off  a  horribly  truth- 
ful picture  of  the  blissful  happiness  of  a  Hof- 

capellmeister  at ,  and  the  blissful  patience 

of  the  German  public.  I  have  had  some  ter- 
rible glimpses  into  that  during  the  course  of 
this   winter,  for   instance,  in   the   case   of  the 

post  at ,  for  which  they  wanted  to  get  me 

(probably  because  a  couple  of  newspaper  cor- 
respondents had  said  so)  and  where  they  have  ! 
again  been  using  the  most  beautiful  artifices 
to  make  me  apply  for  it,  because  they  did  not  j 
like  to  speak  straightforwardly  and  properly  to  j 
a  musician ;  however  they  were  obliged  to  at  , 
last,  and  in  return  I  had  the  pleasure  of  most  | 
politely  refusing  it,  and  so  I  see  once  more 
how  right  you  were  with  your  dismal  descrip- 
tion.    And  yet  there  is  a  certain  something  in 
this   Germany  of  ours  —  I  hardly  know  what, 
but  it  attracts  me   so  much,  and  I  should  like 
to  convince  you.      It  is  my  old  story  over 
again,  which  you  have  already  heard  two  hun- 
dred times,  and  which  you  have  disputed  four 
hundred  times.      Certainly  the  state   of  the 
theatre,  such  as  you  describe  it  in  Italy,  is  bet- 
ter and  has  more  life  in  it  than  ours,  but  you 
should  help  us  to  bring  about  an  improvement. 

and  his  followers  will  never  do  it,  they 

only  drive  the  cart  deeper  into  the  mire,  and 
will  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace. 

But  to  turn  to  something  better.  Could  you 
and  would  you  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Psalm  ? 
and  also  any  other  new  thing  that  you  may 
have,  and  give  the  whole  parcel  to  Ricordi  who 
often  sends  things  here  to  W.  Hartel  ?  That 
would  be  splendid  of  you,  and  I  beg  you  many 
many  times  to  do  it.  I  also  have  been  rather 
busy  this  winter.  David  played  a  new  violin 
Quartet  of  mine  in  E  flat,  in  public  the  other 
day  at  the  last  of  his  Soirees,  and  I  think  you 
would  find  real  progress  in  it ;  I  have  begun  a 
third  ;  I  have  also  finished  a  concert  piece  for 
piano  and  orchestra  (a  sort  of  Serenade  and 
Rondo,  for  of  course  I  shall  never  get  yours), 
a  new  Psalm  (the  95th),  —  I  suppose  I  have 
already  written  to  you  about  my  having  added 
four  numbers  to  the  42nd —  and  then  there's  a 
set  of  four-part  songs  for  open-air  singing,  and 
various  other  little  creatures  that  would  so 
much  like  you  to  clip  and  brush  them  a  little 
if  you  were  here.  Apropos,  isn't  this  rich } 
They  have  been  giving  a  first  performance  Of 
my  "  St.  Paul  "  at  Dresden,  with  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  preparations,  and  ten  days  before, 
R.  writes  me  a  formal  letter,  saying  that  they 
wished  to  shorten  the  first  part  a  little,  and  he 
should  therefore  cut  out  the  chorus  "  Rise  up, 
arise,"  with  the  chorale  "  Sleepers  wake,"  as 
those  numbers  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  action.  I  was  stupid  enough 
to  be  frightfully  put  out  for  a  whole  day  at  this 


piece  of  presumption,  but  you  too  will  think  it 
'.  rich. 

I  Clara  Novello  will  really  soon  be  in  Italy 
[  now.  I  hear  that  she  is  at  Munich,  and  will 
go  on  from  there  direct.  She  went  from  here 
to  Berlin,  where  she  had  such  incredible  suc- 
cess, that  I  am  afraid  it  made  her  a  little  over- 
confident, for  at  Dresden  and  Vienna,  where 
she  went  directly  afterwards,  she  is  said  to  have 
made  very  little  sensation.  In  Berlin,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  gave  two  concerts,  sang  twice 
for  the  poor,  four  times  at  the  theatre,  twice 
at  court,  and  how  can  I  tell  where  besides  ? 
Mind  you  pay  her  every  possible  attention,  if 
she  flutters  into  your  arms. 

And  now  I  must  close,  though  I  still  have 
quantities  of  things  to  say.  More  next  time. 
My  wife  sends  you  many  best  remembrances. 
She  is  busy  about  the  journey.  Please  write 
to  me  to  Berlin  (Leipziger  Strasse  No.  3), 
then  you  shall  have  Berlin  news  in  exchange 
for  Milan  news  (by  which  I  should  lose  a  good 
many  yards).  But  good-bye,  dear  Ferdinand, 
be  happy,  and  always  fond  of  your        F.  M. 

Berlin,  the  r^th  of  July,  1838. 

Dear  Ferdinand,  —  As  all  manner  of  crea- 
tures were  created  by  God,  to  wander  about 
the  earth,  bad  correspondents  among  the  num- 
ber, don't  be  too  angry  wnth  me  for  having  got 
this  nature.  I  have  times  when  the  ink  v/ill 
not  flow,  and  if  I  could  get  answers  (for  in- 
stance from  you)  without  first  writing  myself, 
I  really  should  quite  forget  how  to  write.  You 
may  perceive,  first  from  my  long  silence  and 
from  my  present  stiff  writing,  that  this  is  one  of 
those  times.  But  as  I  said  before,  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  answer.  I  hope  you  will  discover 
some  quite  new  way  of  abusing  me  for  the  be- 
ginning of  your  letter,  because  then  I  am  sure 
to  get  it  soon.  And  besides,  you  will  have  to 
answer  as  a  man  of  business,  for  I  am  writing 
on  business,  to  ask  about  the  Overture  which 
you  promised  us  for  the  concerts.  What  has 
become  of  it  .<*  I  hope  we  shall  get  it,  and 
then  we  can  at  once  put  it  down  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  concerts  (end  of  September). 
Don't  retort  that  I  have  not  sent  you  my  things 
by  Hartel's,  as  you  begged  ;  you  know  that 
since  then,  I  came  here,  and  have  been  leading 
rather  a  disturbed  life,  and  besides,  what  can 
you  want  with  them  now  ?  I  would  rather  play 
them  all  to  you  en  gi'os  when  at  last  you  come 
back  to  the  **  Vaterland."  But  with  you  it  is 
different ;  because  yours  would  be  a  help  to 
me  in  my  performances,  and  would  give  us 
pleasure,  and  you  have  promised  it  me,  and  I 
shall  keep  you  to  your  word.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  overture  is  finished,  and  it  is  also  to  be 
hoped  that  you  will  send  it.  I  feel  more  eager 
about  it  than  I  have  about  any  piece  of  music 
for  a  long  time,  just  as  I  do  about  your  Italian 
life  and  doings  altogether.  I  fancy  you  now 
sitting  by  the  lake  of  Como  with  your  mother  ; 
it  must  be  a  delicious  kind  of  life.  And  I  sup- 
pose you  also  go  lounging  about  with  Liszt, 
and  paying  court  to  the  Novello,  who,  I  hear, 
is  in  Milan,  taking  lessons ;  is  she  still  your 
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particular  favourite  ?     What  do  you  say  to  her 
singing,  and  to  her  looks  ?     I  have  now  been 
here  in  my  old  home  since  May.     It  gives  me 
a  peculiar  sensation,  so  much  in  it  is  changed, 
so  much  in  my  own   self   is  changed,  and  yet 
there  is  a  sort  of  comfortable  homelike  feeling 
in  it  as  if  I  had  never  left  it.     Then  my  family 
is  so  secluded  and  isolated  here  that  one  really 
knows  very  little  of   Berlin,  and  hardly  comes 
into  contact  with  anybody  but   the  people  in 
the  house.     This  has  its  good  side,  as  well  as 
its  disadvantages ;    and  looking    around    me 
now  as  a  stranger  and  free  from  prejudices,  I 
certainly  feel  glad  that  I  did  not  stay,  however 
much  I  may  regret  it  on  account  of  my  family ; 
but  the  climate  and  the  air  here  are  unfruitful 
and  good  for  nothing.     For  study  and   work 
and  isolation    Berlin    is    just   the  place,  but 
hardly  at  all  for  enjoyment.     Everything  in 
my  former  life  has  now  for  the  first  time  be- 1 
come  quite  clear  to  me,  and  I  see  plainly  how  ^ 
all  my  hostilities  with  the  people  and  my  bad 
position  were  brought  about  of  necessity  ;  and 
this  has   made  these  months  especially  inter- 
esting to  me.     We  are  quite  pleased  with  each 
other  now,  and  on  the  whole  I  like  Berlin  very  \ 
much,  because  now  that  I  have  got  rid  of  the  | 
wretched  business  altogether,  I  can  enjoy  what '" 
is  good  in  the  place  without  embittering  it  to 
myself.     The  first  evening  after  my  arrival  we  ! 
went  to  the  theatre  to  hear  Gluck's  "  Armida  ;  "  I 
I  have   hardly  ever,  if  ever,  enjoyed   anything  ' 
so   much  at   the  opera.     That  great  mass  of 
thoroughly-trained  musicians  and  singers,  ably 
conducted  by  Spontini,  the  splendid  house,  full 
to  suffocation,   the     good   mise-en-sc^ne,   and 
with    all    that    the    wonderful    music,   made 
such  an  impression  on  me   that  I  was  obliged 
to  say  to  myself  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  with  small  towns   and  small  means  and 
small    circles,  and  that   it   was  quite  another 
thing  here.     But  how  often  since  have  I  had 
to  retract  that !     The  very  day  after,  they  gave 
a  so-called  Memorial   Festival  for  Beethoven, 
and  played   his  A  major  Symphony  so  atro- 
ciously, that  I  soon  had  to  beg  many  pardons 
of  my  small  town  and  my  small  means  ;  the 
coarseness  and  effrontery  of  the  playing  were 
such  as  I   have   never  heard  anywhere,   and 
such  as  I  can  only  explain  to  myself   by  the 
whole  nature  of  the  Prussian  official,  which  is 
about   as  well   suited  for  music  as  a  strait- 
waistcoat  is  for  a  man.     And  even  then  it  is 
an  unconscious  strait-waistcoat.     Well,  since 
then  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
quartets   and    symphonies,   and    playing   and 
singing  in  private  circles,  and  have  altogether 
begged  pardon  of  my  little   town.     At  most 
places  here  music  is  carried  on  with  the  same 
mediocrity  and  carelessness  and  assumption  as 
ever,  which  quite  sufficiently  explains  my  old 
wrath,  and  the  very  imperfect  means  I  had  of 
managing  things.     It  all  hangs  together  with 
the  sand,  the  situation,  and  the  official  life,  so 
that  though  one  may  enjoy  individual  appear- 
ances well  enough,   one   cannot  become   bet- 
ter   acquainted  with    anybody.      The    Gluck 
operas  may  be  reckoned  amongst  such  enjoy- 
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able  appearances.     Is  it  not  strange  that  they 
always  draw  a  full  house,  and  that  the  public 
applauds  and  is  enchanted  and  calls  the  singers 
back.^    And  that  it  is  about  the  only  place  in 
the   world  where  such   a  thing  is   possible  .'^ 
And  that   the  next  evening  the  "Postilion" 
draws  just  as  full  a  house  ?     And  that  in  Ba- 
varia it  is  forbidden  to  have  any  music  in  any 
Catholic  or  Protestant  church,  because  it  dese- 
crates the  church  >    And  that  chorales  are  be- 
coming obbligato  at  the  theatres .''     Confound  it 
all.  —  However  the  chief  thing  is   to  get   as 
much  novelty  as  possible,  and  that  there  should 
be  plenty  of  good  and  beautiful  things  in  the 
world ;  that  is  why  I  am  so  eager  about  your 
Overture    and    your  Opera.     You  will    have 
heard  that  I  was  at  Cologne  for  the  festival. 
It  all  went  well ;  the  organ  was  splendidly  ef- 
fective in  Handel  and  still  more  so  in  Bach  — 
(it  was  some  newly-discovered  music  of   his, 
which  you  don't  yet  know,  with  a  grand  double 
chorus).     But  even  that,  to  my  feeling  at  least, 
was  wanting  in  the  interest  that  one  feels  for 
something  new  and  untried;  I  like  so   much 
when  there  is  that  kind  of  uncertainty  which 
leaves  room  for  me  and  the  public  to  have  an 
opinion  ;  in  Beethoven  and  Handel  and  Bach 
one   knows   beforehand   what   it   will  be,  and 
must  always  be,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides. 
You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  it  is  better 
in  Italy,  where  people  have  new  music  every 
year,  and  must  also  have  a  new  opinion  every 
year,  —  if  only  the   music  and    the   opinions 
were  a  little  bit  better.     At  this  you  snort  and 
say  :  what  is  "  better  "  ?     Well,  if  you  want  to 
know,  something  more  to  my  taste.     But  really 
Germany  seems  to  be  possessed  with  the  devil ; 
Guhr  has  just  been  giving  two  tremendously 
brilliant  performances  of  the  "  Creation  ;  "  all 
the  newspapers  are  talking  about  the  passage 
"  Let  there  be  light,"  where  Guhr  placed  the 
bands  of  some  Austrian  and   Prussian   regi- 
ments in  the  church,  and  made  them  blow  their 
loudest.     And  the  Caecilia  Society  is  conducted 
by  v.,  who  as  far  as  I  know  is  the  best  that 
they  can  get ;  and  S.  is  making  speeches  in 
Mozart's  honour,  and  all  that  is  also  not  to  my 
taste.     Perhaps  after  all  my  taste  is  perverted 
—  the  possibility  of  it  occasionally  dawns  upon 
me  — -  but  I  must  make  the  best  of  it,  though  I 
certainly  have    about  as    much    difficulty  in 
swallowing  most  of  these  things,  as  the  stork 
had  with  the   porridge   in  the   shallow  dish. 
The  stork  reminds  me  of  my  boy  who  is  stout 
and  fat  and  merry,  and  takes  after  his  mother 
both  in  looks  and  disposition,  which  is  an  in- 
expressible delight  to  me,  because  it  is  the 
best   thing  he   can   do.      Cecile   is   well  and 
blooming  and  sends  you  many  greetings. 

But  I  have  not  told  you  anything  about  what 
I  have  been  writing,  I  mean  what  music  :  two 
Rondos  for  Piano,  one  with  and  one  without 
orchestra,  two  Sonatas,  one  with  violin,  the 
other  with  Cello,  one  Psalm,  and  just  now  I 
am  at  a  third  violin  Quartet,  and  have  a  Sym- 
phony in  my  head,  which  will  soon  be 
launched.  In  B  flat.  And  you  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  send  the  overture  .-*    A  thousand  af- 
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fectionate  greetings  to  your  mother.  Enjoy 
your  life  in  that  heavenly  country,  and  think 
nicely  of  me.  Your  F.  M.  B. 

Berlin,  x-jth  August,  1838. 
Dear  Ferdinand,  —  Your  yesterday's  let- 
ter delighted  me  so  much,  that  I  do  not  like 
to  lose  any  time  in  telling  you  so.  It  is  the 
nicest  of  all  that  I  have  ever  had  from  you, 
and  I  read  it  again  and  again,  always  with  new 
delight  at  the  happy  and  tranquil  mood  which 
it  re'flected,  at  each  separate  good  and  loving 
thing  in  it,  at  the  beginning  and  the  middle 
andihe  end.  I  am  so  glad  that  such  happi- 
ness should  fall  to  your  share,  and  I  wish  you 
joy  of  it  with  all  my  heart,  or  rather  I  enjoy  it 
with  you,  for  I  see  from  your  letter  how  well 
you  know  how  to  enjoy  it.  It  must  indeed  be 
delightful  there  at  Bellagio  with  your  mother  ; 
and  it  is  because  you  seem  so  penetrated  by 
this  happy  feeling,  that  your  letter  gave  me  so 
much  pleasure,  for,  I  confess,  I  had  hardly  ex- 
pected it.  What  you  tell  me  about  the  new 
oratorio  is  also  not  so  bad,  and  I  can  see  from 
all  this  that  you  are  just  now  living  exactly  the 
sort  of  life  that  I  always  wished  you  to  live, 
and  about  which  I  was  always  holding  forth  to 
you  —  it's  all  the  same  ivhci-e  —  may  Heaven 
keep  it  so  for  you  always,  and  may  you  always 
think  of  me  as  affectionately  as  you  do  in  this 
letter.  The  Babylonians  certainly  had  valve 
trumpets  (in  fact  all  Babylon  was  a  kind  of 
valve  trumpet),  such  luxurious,  arrogant  Ori- 
entals would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  mere 
trumpets  in  C.  But  please  don't  call  them 
trompettes  h  piston  in  your  score,  I  have  such  a 
hatred  for  the  word  piston  —  you  see  I  am  a 
regular  doctor  of  philosophy.  Well,  and  when 
the  oratorio  is  finished,  are  we  to  hear  it  in 
Germany  ?  Now,  that  will  really  be  a  word  in 
season.  Only  mind  you  do  it  somewhere  within 
my  reach,  so  that  I  also  may  have  my  share  in 
it,  I  mean  in  the  first  performance  ;  you  should 
do  it  in  Leipsic,  that  would  be  splendid,  and 
all  the  singing  and  playing  faculties  of  the 
place  should  be  on  their  mettle  for  your  ser- 
vice. Do  get  it  done  soon,  and  tell  me  a  great 
deal  about  it,  so  that  I  may  at  least  have  a 
foretaste  of  it  meanwhile. 

I  agree  with  every  word  you  say  about  the 
Novetlo,  and  also  about  Liszt.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  we  are  not  to  have  the  overture,  but 
of  course  I  can  understand  that  you  don't  want 
any  of  it  to  be  played  before  the  first  perform- 
ance. And  will  that  be  next  winter  ?  And  is 
the  whole  oratorio  actually  sketched  out  in 
four  parts?  That's  really  industrious.  In 
this  way  you  at  once  give  me  an  example  for 
the  ten  operas  and  ten  oratorios  which  you  say 
I  am  to  write  in  the  next  twenty  years.  I  as- 
sure you,  I  feel  the  greatest  desire  and  stimu- 
lus to  follow  your  advice  and  example,  if  only 
there  were  one  true  poet  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  and  he  were  my  friend.  It  is  too  diffi- 
cult to  find  all  that  at  once.  One  would  have 
to  be  driven  to  it.  Germany  is  wanting  in 
such  people,  and  that  is  a  great  misfortune. 
Meantime  as  long  as  I  don't  find  any,  I  shift 


for  myself,  and  I  suppose  one  will  turn  up  at 
last.  Your  psalm  with  the  instrumental  ac- 
companiment and  your  wedding-chorus  I  re- 
ceived here,  haven't  I  thanked  you  for  them 
yet  ?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had,  and  if  I  am 
mistaken  I  must  tell  you  again  how  much 
pleasure  you  gave  me  with  the  latter,  and  what 
happy  days  are  recalled  by  every  note  of  the 
former.  Your  abridged  Fernando  Overture  I 
received  at  Leipsic,  and  I  think  of  giving  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Subscription  Concerts  ; 
I  shall  write  you  all  about  it,  and  send  it  to 
you  directly  afterwards  (at  the  beginning  of 
November  perhaps,  if  that  is  soon  enough  ?) 
by  Hartel  and  Ricordi.  I  shall  add  a  couple 
of  new  things  of  my  own  ;  I  wonder  what  sort 
of  impression  they  will  make  upon  you  in 
Italy. 

My  time  at  Berlin  is  almost  over  now,  I 
think  of  going  back  to  Leipsic  in  four  days  ; 
they  are  going  to  do  my  "  St.  Paul  "  there  in 
the  church,  and  the  rehearsals  begin  next 
week.  Our  family  life  here  has  been  so  pleas- 
ant ;  yesterday  evening,  when  I  went  over  to 
tea  and  found  them  all  assembled,  I  read  them  a 
good  deal  out  of  your  letter,  which  gave  them 
great  pleasure,  and  they  told  me  to  give  you 
many  kind  remembrances.  We  were  together 
like  that  every  evening,  talking  politics,  argu- 
ing, and  making  music,  and  it  was  so  nice  and 
pleasant.  We  only  had  three  invitations  the 
whole  time,  and  of  music  in  public  I  heard 
little  more  than  I  was  obliged ;  it  is  too  bad, 
in  spite  of  the  best  resources ;  I  saw  a  per- 
formance of  "  Oberon  "  last  week  which  was 
beyond  all  conception — I  believe  the  thing 
never  once  went  together  all  through ;  at  the 
Sing-Akademie  they  sang  me  a  piece  of  my 
own,  in  such  a  way  that  I  should  have  got  se- 
riously angry,  if  Cecile  had  not  sat  by  me  and 
kept  on  saying  :  "  Dear  husband,  do  calm  your- 
self." They  also  played  me  some  quartets, 
and  always  bungled  the  very  same  passages 
that  they  had  bungled  ten  years  ago,  and 
which  had  made  me  furious  ten  years  ago  — 
another  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
My  third  violin  quartet  in  D  is  finished  ;  the 
first  movement  pleases  me  beyond  measure, 
and  I  wish  I  could  play  it  to  you, —  especially 
2l  forte  passage  at  the  end  which  you  would  be 
sure  to  like.  I  am  also  thinking  of  composing 
an  opera  of  Planche's  next  year ;  I  have  al- 
ready got  two  acts  of  the  libretto,  and  like 
them  well  enough  to  begin  to  set  to  work. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  English  histoiy  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  rather  serious,  with  a  siege 
and  a  famine, —  I  am  eager  to  see  the  end  of 
the  libretto,  which  I  expect  next  week.  I  also 
still  hope  to  get  words  for  an  oratorio  this 
year. — You  see,  that  I  was  already  going  to 
follow  your  advice  of  my  own  accord,  but,  as 
I  said  before,  the  aid  and  invention  of  the 
poet  is  wanting,  and  that  is  the  chief  thing. 
Pianoforte  pieces  are  not  exactly  the  things 
which  I  write  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  or 
even  with  real  success,  but  I  sometimes  want 
a  new  thing  to  play,  and  then  it  also  occa- 
sionally happens  that  something  exactly  suit- 
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able  for  the  piano  comes  into  my  head,  and 
even  if  there  are  no  regular  passages  in  it,  why 
should  I  be  afraid  of  writing  it  down  ?  Then, 
a  very  important  branch  of  pianoforte  music 
which  I  am  particularly  fond  of  —  Trios, 
Quartets  and  other  things  with  accompani- 
ment,—  is  quite  forgotten  now,  and  I  greatly 
feel  the  want  of  something  new  in  that  line. 
I  should  like  to  do  a  little  towards  this.  It 
was  with  this  idea  that  I  lately  wrote  the  So- 
nata for  Violin,  and  the  one  for  Cello,  and  I  am 
thinking  next  of  writing  a  couple  of  Trios.  I 
have  got  a  Symphony  in  B  flat  in  hand  now, 
and  mean  to  get  it  finished  soon.  I  only  hope 
that  we  shall  not  have  too  many  foreign  vi)-- 
tuosi  at  Leipsic  this  winter,  and  that  I  shall 
not  have  too  many  honours  to  enjoy,  which 
means,  concerts  to  conduct.  So  Herr  F.  has 
gone  all  the  way  to  Milan.  Brr,  he  is  enough 
to  spoil  the  warm  climate.  Yes,  you  see,  I 
have  to  digest  such  creatures,  and  am  in  Leip- 
sic, instead  of  at  Cadenabbia,  where  I  once 
was,  opposite  your  present  lodging.  When  I 
am  writing  to  you  at  the  lake  of  Como,  I  feel 
the  greatest  longing  to  see  that  paradise  again, 
and  who  knows  what  I  may  do  in  the  next 
years  !  But  you  will  first  have  to  be  here  with 
your  oratorio,  which  is  best  of  all.  Do  you 
know  that  my  sister  Fanny  will  perhaps  see 
you  soon  ?  She  intends  going  to  Italy  with 
her  husband  and  child,  and  only  returrting 
next  year.  When  I  know  more  definitely 
about  her  journey  I  will  tell  you,  so  that  she 
may  not  miss  you,  as  Franck  did.  Now  good- 
bye, write  to  me  soon  to  Leipsic,  just  such  an- 
other splendid  letter.  Once  more,  thanks. 
Remember  me  to  your  mother.  Farewell, 
Earewell.  Your  Felix. 


From  The  CornhlU  Magazine. 
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On  the  4th  September,  1870,  towards 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  officer 
in  a  cuirassier  uniform  got  out  of  a  train 
on  the  platform  of  the  Northern  Station, 
jumped  into  the  first  cab  he  could  find  — 
it  happened  to  be  an  open  one  —  and  told 
i:he  coachman,  in  a  fevered  voice,  to  drive 
lim  to  the  Tuileries.  His  uniform  was 
soiled  and  torn  ;  there  was  mud  on  his 
joots  up  to  the  knees,  his  head  was 
30und  up  in  bandages  clotted  with  blood, 
md  his  haggard  face  bore  a  week's  un- 
diaved  beard.  A  mob  pressing  outside 
he  station  for  news,  recognized  him  for 
m  officer,  no  doubt  from  Sedan,  and  gave 
lim  a  ringing  cheer,  but  he  bent  his  head 
md  made  no  response.  The  city  bore 
lothing  of  the  mourning  aspect  he  had 
•xpected.     The  cafes  were  full  and  noisy. 


Bands  of  workmen,  who  ought  to  have 
been  at  drill,  strolled  by  rows  of  twenty 
arm-in-arm  along  the  carriage-ways,  bawl- 
ing v\no\is\y,  ^^  Vive  la  Republigue  /  Vive 
Trochii !  A  bas  Badingiiet  T'^  Police- 
men were  invisible.  Women  and  peas- 
ants pushing  hand-carts  laden  with  furni- 
ture before  them  streamed  in  from  the 
country  districts  round  Paris,  and  seemed 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  lodgings.  News- 
papers found  a  brisk  sale,  boys  screamed 
the  Marseillaise^  and  tradesmen,  with 
scared  faces,  were  climbing  ladders  to 
unhook  Imperial  escutcheons,  and  paint 
out  the  words  "  Purveyor  to  their  Majes- 
ties^^'' in  which  but  a  day  ago  they  had 
gloried. 

The  cab  drove  quickly,  but  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Rue  de  Valois  had  to  stop,  for 
the  Place  du  Palais  Royal  was  full  of 
people.  The  cuirassier  got  out,  paid  the 
driver,  and  endeavoured  to  hurry  unob- 
served through  the  crowd,  which  was 
rather  a  curious  than  an  excited  one. 
He  did  somehow  force  himself  a  passage 
through  the  mobs  surging  towards  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  one  hand,  towards 
the  Tuileries  Gardens  on  the  other  ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  sentry  mounting 
guard  somewhat  nervously  at  the  Car- 
rousel gate,  opened  his  cloak  to  show  the 
despatch-bag  slung  over  his  tunic,  and 
was  allowed  to  pass  in  without  question. 
The  immense  yard,  adorned  with  a  tri- 
umphal arch  reared  to  celebrate  past  vic- 
tories over  a  people  now  conquerors  in 
their  turn,  was  almost  deserted  ;  but  at 
broken  intervals  men,  for  the  most  part 
in  civilian  dress,  shuffled  panic-stricken 
across  the  yard  and  entered  the  palace. 
The  cuirassier  followed  them,  climbed 
the  staircase,  where  no  usher  or  footman 
stood  to  ask  intruders  their  business, 
brushed  past  a  terrified  group  of  ladies, 
who  were  coming  down  the  stairs  with 
travelling-bags  in  their  hands,  and  asked 
for  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty.  He  was 
directed  to  go  down  a  passage  to  the 
right,  did  so,  and  remitted  his  despatch- 
bag.  Then  with  the  receipt  crushed  be- 
tween his  fingers,  wandered  about  un- 
heeded amid  startled  figures  running  or 
rushing  down  the  corridors,  till  he  found 
himself  in  the  room  where  some  three 
months  before  he  had  received  a  kind- 
ness from  an  Emperor,  then  in  the  full 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  his  power. 

All  the  last  friends  of  the  fallen  court 
were  there,  but  not  so  much  high  digni- 
taries—  for  these  took  care  of  themselves 
—  nor  Jobuses  —  they  are  never  to  be 
seen  in  such  moments  —  as  younger  men 
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and  modest  functionaries,  whose  fealty 
had  not  perhaps  been  always  appreciated 
in  brighter  days,  but  came  out  true  and 
pure  now  in  this  hour  of  adversity.  The 
appearance  of  the  officer  and  his  travel- 
stained  clothes  caused  a  sensation,  and  a 
move  was  made  towards  him.  A  few 
recognized  liim  despite  his  bandage, 
which,  now  his  kepi  was  off,  gave  him  the 
look  of  being  turbaned,  and  they  said, 
"  It's  Colonel  Coeurpreux,  who  rode  next 
M'Mahon  in  the  charge  of  the  cuirassiers 
at  Reischoffen,  and  was  promoted  on  the 
field."  They  gathered  round  him  eagerly, 
and  inquired  of  him  if  he  had  news  : 

"  You  were  at  Sedan,  Colonel ;  is  all 
really  lost  1  "  and  it  was  a  gloomy  thing 
to  hear  these  men  ask  this  about  a  coun- 
try and  a  sovereign  they  loved. 

"Yes,  all's  lost,"  groaned  Coeurpreux, 
"but  the  honour  of  the  Emperor,  who 
has  been  betrayed,  and  that  of  our  War 
Office,  who  had  no  honour  to  lose." 

"  How  did  the  Emperor  bear  it .?" 

"  Simply,  like  a  man.  He  was  never 
greater  than  when  he  drove  through  the 
town  with  an  expression  on  his  face  that 
might  have  touched  the  very  stones,  and 
gave  up  his  sword  to  save  his  army.  Peo- 
ple will  say  here  that  he  should  have  died, 
but  anybody  has  the  courage  to  die.  The 
courage  is  to  live,  and  to  endure  all  this," 
—  and  he  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the 
Tuileries  Gardens,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
mob  was  to  be  seen  approaching  with 
gesticulations  and  waving  of  flags. 

Count  Palikao,  the  Prime  Minister, 
passed  rapidly  through  the  room,  and 
disappeared  into  a  chamber  where  the 
Empress  was  known  to  be  ;  and  all  gath- 
ered round  the  windows.  The  mob  were 
drawing  nearer,  and  the  quays  could  be 
seen  covered  with  people  who  had  been 
to  the  Corps  Ldgislatif,  where  M.  Gam- 
betta  had  been  haranguing  the  multitude, 
and  exhorting  it  to  clamour  for  the  Em- 
peror's deposition.  Chevalier  Nigra,  the 
Italian  Ambassador,  entered  with  a 
breezy  aspect  as  if  nothing  particular 
were  happening,  and  a  chaplain  asked 
him  if  there  were  any  hope.  "Hope  of 
what  ?  "  answered  M.  Nigra,  cheerfully, 
and  went  the  way  of  M.  de  Palikao,  but 
with  a  careless,  swinging  stride,  for  all 
this  was  no  great  concern  of  his.  Coeur- 
preux leaned  in  a  window-recess  moan- 
ing, but  as  he  perceived  that  the  mob 
swelled  and  advanced  each  second  like  a 
rising  tide,  he  drew  a  revolver,  and  cast- 
ing a  keen  look  about  him,  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  hope  we  are  all  prepared 


to  defend  the  Empress    against   yonder 
curs  ?  " 

A  silence  replied  to  this  question,  and 
one  young  man  alone  stepped  out  with  a 
revolver.  The  rest  had  come  unarmed. 
They  were  faithful  to  the  point  of  risking 
death,  but  not  of  courting  it.  Coeurpreux 
glanced  from  one  to  another,  as  if  he 
could  not  believe  his  eyes.  Then  a  great 
sob  escaped  him,  and  he  turned  with 
brimming  eyes  to  watch  the  sea  which 
advanced  slowly,  and  the  thin  line  of  sol- 
diers in  the  private  garden  below,  who 
would  be  the  only  dyke  against  it.  "  Our 
place  is  with  those  men  there,"  he  saii 
to  the  young  man  who  was  armed  ;  "  let 
us  go  to  them  ;  we  shall  at  least  die  in 
good  company." 

A  few  of  the  bystanders  winced  —  in 
particular,  two  priests,  who  would  not 
have  grudged  their  blood,  though  it  was 
not  their  duty  to  shed  any.  Several 
moved  to  follow  Coeurpreux  ;  but  at  this 
moment  a  door  was  opened,  and  the  Em- 
press appeared  with  one  of  her  ladies-in- 
waiting.  Count  Palikao,  an  aide-de-camp, 
and  one  or  two  other  advisers.  She  was 
dressed  in  black,  was  calm  and  resigned, 
and,  hearing  that  firearms  had  been  ex- 
hibited, sent  to  request  as  a  last  favour 
to  her  that  no  resistance  should  be 
offered.  Her  Majesty  was  then  told  that 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  wished  to  de- 
fend her  was  Colonel  Coeurpreux,  and 
she  prayed  her  aide-de-camp  to  summon 
him.  M.  Coeurpreux  arrived  with  the 
tears  still  welling  over  his  eyes  —  though 
it  was  no  fault  of  his,  for  he  struggled 
hard  enOugh  to  keep  them  in  —  and  pos- 
sibly as  he  stood  before  her,  with  his 
head  bowed  and  his  knees  shaking,  the 
Empress  recognized  the  man  who  had 
been  painted  to  her  by  the  Jobuses  and 
Cris  as  a  factious  subject. 

"  Colonel,  you  found  your  way  through 
the  enemy's  lines  to  bring  me  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor,"  she  said,  in  a  soft, 
sad  voice.  "  I  thank  you,  and  wish  it 
were  still  in  my  power  to  reward  your  de- 
votion." 

"  Madam,"  murmured  Coeurpreux,  in 
words  of  which  each  syllable  sprang  vi- 
brating from  his  heart,  "  you  can  give  me 
the  only  reward  I  covet  by  allowing  me 
to  lay  down  my  life  for  you." 

"  No,  not  a  drop  of  French  blood  must 
be  shed  for  me,"  she  answered  quietly, 
"nor  would  I  forgive  myself  for  depriv- 
ing France  of  a  life  like  yours,  Colonel, 
at  a  time  when  brave  men  are  more  than 
ever  needed.     Still,  again   I  thank  you." 
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And  she  extended  her  hand  to  him  with  a 
grateful  smile.  He  dropped  on  one  knee 
and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  reverentially. 

At  this  juncture  Prince  Metternich  and 
M.  de  Lesseps  approached  quickly.  They 
spoke  a  few  words,  but  their  looks  said 
more  than  they  uttered.  The  Empress 
glanced  towards  the  gardens  where  the 
crowd  had  by  this  time  become  a  host, 
whose  shouts' broke  loud  and  imperative- 
ly through  the  stillness  of  this  room  filled 
with  expectant  courtiers.  Her  lips  quiv- 
ered faintly  for  a  single  instant,  and  the 
pallor  of  her  face  deepened  just  enough 
to  show  that  it  was  pain,  not  fear,  she 
felt.  Then  she  turned  with  queenly  self- 
possession,  and  made  to  the  loyal  few 
who  remained  her  grandest  curtsey  — 
that  of  the  state  galas  now  gone  and  for- 
gotten amidst  other  ruins  ;  this  was  the 
signal  that  all  was  over  :  the  Empire  had 
fallen  ;  the  Empress  retired,  and  the 
friends  of  the  eleventh  hour  were  free  to 
go  and  see  to  themselves,  their  goods 
and  their  chattels.  They  scampered 
downstairs,  putting  their  best  feet  fore- 
most, and  the  palace  became  a  show  to 
the  rabble,  who  presently  flooded  in, 
their  mouths  agape,  and  filled  it  from 
floor  to   attic  with  their  savoury  majesty. 

Coeurpreux  had  heard  a  few  of  the 
words  which  Prince  Metternich  had  let 
fall,  and  he  went  and  stood  near  the  gate 
of  the  Louvre  opposite  the  Church  of  St. 
Germain  I'Auxerrois,  where  a  cab  was 
waiting.  In  a  few  minutes  the  veiled 
forms  of  two  ladies  glided  out,  and  Coeur- 
preux, though  he  could  not  be  seen  be- 
hind the  angle  where  he  had  sheltered 
himself,  bared  his  head  as  they  passed. 
He  watched  to  see  that  no  one  recog- 
nized or  molested  the  Lady  whom  M.  de 
Lesseps  handed  into  the  fly,  and  his  gaze 
followed  this  vehicle  as  it  turned  and  dis- 
appeared with  its  blinds  down,  and  the 
Italian  ambassador  on  the  box  beside  the 
coachman.  It  would  have  fared  ill,  then, 
with  any  partisan  of  equality  who  should 
have  stood  in  the  horse's  way  or  offered 
a  rude  word  to  the  Empress,  whom  this 
unconscious  hack  was  drawing  into  exile, 
for  Coeurpreux  was  in  that  mind  when  to 
have  faced  a  whole  horde  of  the  popu- 
lace with  his  solitary  sword  and  revolver, 
and  to  have  bitterly  flung  in  their  teeth 
their  base  treason  and  cowardice,  would 
have  been  a  grim  pleasure.  But  nobody 
afforded  him  that  satisfaction.  The  fly 
jogging  along  unremarked  mingled  with 
other  flys  ;  and  Coeurpreux  emerging 
from  his  concealment,  went  with  an  ach- 
ing heart  about  business  of  his  own.    As 


he  strode  down  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  not 
caring  much  whom  he  elbowed,  it  was 
twenty  minutes  past  three,  and  the  tri- 
colour flag  which  had  been  waving  eigh- 
teen years  on  the  late  Imperial  palace 
was  hauled  down.  Two  petit  creve's,  or 
swells  of  the  small  French  sort,  watched 
this  historical  occurrence  from  a  corner 
of  the  Place  des  Pyramides,  and  one, 
removing  his  eyeglass  the  better  to  see, 
said  to  the  other:  "There  go  twenty 
years  of  jollity."  "Yes,"  sighed  the 
other,  "and  only  to  think  I  used  to  be 
fool  enough  to  vote  for  the  opposition 
just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing."  The  pair 
of  noble  hearts  sighed,  and  went  their 
ways.  Coeurpreux  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  followed. 

One  of  the  most  comforting  features  of 
French  revolutions  is,  as  we  have  hinted, 
that  although  thrones  go  crash  and  kings 
go  where  they  can,  the  Cris  and  Jobuses 
bend  their  respected  heads  like  reeds, 
and  let  the  whole  whirlwind  sweep  above 
without  uprooting  them.  The  signboard 
and  landlord  of  the  Inn  are  changed,  but 
cooks  and  waiters  are  the  same,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  public  depend  rather  on 
the  cooks  and  waiters  for  comfort  and 
good  attendance  than  upon  the  landlord 
and  the  signboard,  this  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain why  the  collapse  of  many  thrones 
affects  less  in  the  general  weal  than  the 
displacement  of  a  single  Jobus  might  do. 
Anyhow,  when  Coeurpreux  came  to  report 
himself  at  the  War  Office,  he  found  there 
the  set  of  clerks  who  had  just  been  roll- 
ing the  army  into  the  chasm,  filling  up 
printed  papers  that  were  to  roll  other 
armies  the  same  way,  with  their  habitual 
serenity.  It  was  Sunday  and  they  had 
no  need  to  work  ;  but  never  mind  that ; 
they  were  always  ready  to  devote  them- 
selves to  their  country's  good,  especially 
on  a  Revolution  Sunday,  when,  if  absent, 
their  places  might  be  filled  up  by  other 
folk.  Nothing  was  altered,  save  that  in 
the  room  of  the  little  big  clerk,  who  had 
received  Coeurpreux  before,  a  bust  of  the 
Emperor  had  disappeared  in  favour  of  a 
photograph  of  General  Trochu,  and  the 
small  clerk  informed  his  visitor  that  he 
had  foreseen  all  along  how  it  would  end, 
and  that  if  his  —  the  clerk's  —  advice  had 
been  taken,  matters  would  have  turned 
out  very  differently.  He  supposed  Col- 
onel Coeurpreux  would  be  asked  to  form 
and  command  a  regiment  during  the 
siege,  but  he  could  give  him  no  orders 
for  the  present.  He  only  ventured  to 
warn  him  (and  looked  very  immaculate 
in  so  doing)  that  he  must  now  moderate 
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the  Bonapartist  zeal  for  which  he  had 
been  unfavourably  conspicuous.  The 
Empire  had  disgraced  itself,  and  no 
Frenchman  worthy  of  the  name  could 
feel  any  sympathy  for  so  odious  a  regime : 
"  Odious  a  regi?ne  /  "  echoed  Coeurpreux, 
as  the  blood  mounted  to  his  face.  "  And 
who  made  it  odious  but  you  and  your 
likes  ?  Ah,  sir  clerk,  try  and  give  me 
and  others  as  little  of  your  advice  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  all. 
When  I  think  that  the  earth  once  swal- 
lowed up  a  pair  called  Dathan  and  Abi- 
ram,  and  when  I  see  you  sitting  alive 
there  with  that  heap  of  papers,  I  am  in- 
clined to  wonder  whether  we  are  footing 
the  same  globe.  Heaven  help  me  !  "  and 
he  went  out  slamming  the  door,  and 
shaking  the  dust  off  his  feet.  The  Jo- 
bus-clerk,  naturally  much  disgusted,  pre- 
served an  attitude  full  of  dignity,  and  on 
the  first  opportunity  informed  General 
Trochu  that  a  certain  Coeurpreux  was  in 
all  likelihood  a  Bonapartist  conspirator, 
and  might  with  advantage  be  despatched 
to  outposts  where  the  shells  fell  thickest. 
The  General  promised  to  make  a  note  of 
the  matter,  and  eventually  did. 

But  Ccsurpreux's  4th  September  trials 
were  not  over  yet.  On  his  way  from  the 
War  Office  back  into  the  noisier  parts  of 
Paris,  where  he  hoped  to  learn  for  cer- 
tain who  were  definitely  the  new  rulers 
of  his  country  —  a  point  on  which,  in 
common  with  other  men  who  accept  new 
Governments  like  wind  and  rain,  as  they 
come,  he  was  still  doubtful  —  he  crossed 
a  Victoria  carrying  M.  Nepos  Ldmargeux 
Desfonds  de  Cri,  an  umbrella,  and  a  car- 
pet-bag. M.  de  Cri  checked  the  driver, 
and  waved  the  umbrella  to  attract  Cceur- 
preux's  attention.  This  chivalrous  pre- 
fect had  put  away  the  rosette  which  used 
to  grace  his  button-hole,  and  which  of 
yore  he  had  grovelled  so  patiently  to 
earn,  and  he  had  so  arranged  things  that 
the  title  of  a  republican  newspaper 
peeped  over  the  edge  of  his  breast  pock- 
et, herald  of  his  new-born  convictions.  In 
this  guise  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
Coeurpreux  out  of  the  cab  in  the  midst 
of  the  Rue  Royale,  and  gabbled  : 

"Congratulate  me.  Commandant  —  at 
least,  no,  you're  Colonel  now  —  congrat- 
ulate me,  I'm  off." 

"Where  to  —  the  army?"  and  the 
Colonel  wondered  whether  mayhap  this 
person  had  been  stricken  with  honesty 
in  his  declining  years,  and  impelled  to  do 
something  in  defence  of  the  country  that 
had  been  such  an  unchanging  and  untir- 
ing milch-cow  to  him. 


"  The  army  }  oh,  no  —  I  leave  that  to 
Bayards  like  you,"  sniggered  M.  de  Cri, 
as  if  vastly  tickled  by  the  notion.  "  No, 
I'm  off  to  my  prefectship,  which  has  just 
been  confirmed  to  me  by  Gambetta  ;  and 
I  may  tell  you  in  confidence,  that  I  man- 
aged this  thing  very  slyly.  Foreseeing, 
you  know,  after  the  first  defeat  of  you 
gentlemen,  how  the  wind  would  soon 
blow,  I  came  up  to  Paris  on  the  quiet, 
and  entered  into  relations  with  all  this 
crew,  Favre,  Simon,  Gambetta.  I  prom- 
ised that  if  there  was  a  republican  rising, 
I  would  abet  them,  and  play  my  depart- 
ment into  their  hands,  which  of  course 
was  all  chaff,  for  if  the  rising  hadn't  been 
successful  here  I  shouldn't  have  been  such 
a  ninny  as  to  start  pranks  out  there,  but 
they  took  it  in.  They  counted  me  as  one 
of  theirs,  and  here  am  I  o£E  as  a  prefect 
of  the  Republic  to  the  town  where  yester- 
day I  was  a  prefect  of  the  Empire  — and 
I  hope  for  promotion  soon.  Sic  itur  ad 
astra  —  hee,  hee  !  " 

"  And  what  will  Mdme.  de  Cri  think  of 
this  sudden  conversion?"  asked  Coeur- 
preux with  more  contempt  in  his  voice 
than  would  have  served  to  wither  up  any 
other  ten  men  not  being  hereditary  place- 
hunters. 

"  Oh,  my  wife ;  it's  she  who  advised 
me  to  do  it  all.  Dux  fce7jiina  facit — ■ 
hee  I  hee  !  You  see  we've  no  private 
fortune,  and  if  I'd  lost  my  place  I  don't 
well  know  what  I  could  have  done,  for  I 
have  saved  little  —  a  man  who  expects  to 
be  Cabinet  Minister  and  will  be  able 
then  to  rig  the  money-market  and  clear 
what  sums  he  pleases,  doesn't  go  in  for 
cheese-paring  economies,  you  know  ;  so 
my  wife  said  to  me,  '  Make  the  best  of 
our  national  disasters  :  it's  an  ill  wind 
blows  nobody  good  ; '  and,  as  you  perceive, 
that  is  true  enough,  for  there  are  plenty 
of  folk  will  be  housed  well  to-night  who 
were  not  much  to  look  at  yesterday." 

Coeurpreux  turned  cruelly  sick  at  heart. 
On  an  ordinary  trimmer  he  would  not 
have  wasted  a  breath  of  scorn  —  nor  so 
much  as  a  shrug  —  disdaining  such  ver- 
min as  a  sportsman  does  rats  ;  but  that 
Violette's  husband  should  be  a  man  of 
this  class,  and  that  he  should  have  inocu- 
lated with  his  sordid  principles  a  woman 
who  had  been  true  and  pure  before  she 
had  been  sold  to  him  in  bondage,  was  a 
pang  indeed.  Yet  Coeurpreux  had  the 
comfort  of  believing  that  M.  de  Cri  lied 
ignobly,  and  that  Violette  had  never 
consented  to  the  impudent  barter  of  con- 
science which  her  husband  laid  to  her 
charge.     But  in  this  he  was   mistaken. 
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Wedded  to  him,  Violette  would  have  en- 
dured poverty  without  a  murmur,  and 
scaled  with  a  glad  brave  heart  any  heights 
of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  to  which  he 
had  chosen  to  lead  her.  But  poverty 
along  with  M.  de  Cri  was  a  very  different 
story,  and  Violette  had  really  asked  her 
husband  to  make  what  he  could  of  the 
general  ruin  which  was  bowing  all  pa- 
triotic heads  in  shame.  This  would  seem 
to  show  that  heroism,  like  other  plants, 
needs  special  soils  to  make  it  thrive,  and 
that  wives  are  but  as  looking-glasses  in 
which  their  husband's  souls  are  reflected 
with  more  or  less  fidelity.  M.  de  Cri's 
soul  being  a  dingy  one,  Violette's  par- 
took of  it  in  many  domestic  features. 
This  is  not  poetry,  but  it  is  the  truth 
which  meets  us  at  every  step ;  and  had 
it  not  been  so  —  that  is,  had  Violette 
wished  to  remain  heroic  after  her  mar- 
riage to  one  like  M.  de  Cri,  she  must  have 
become  a  faithless  wife,  which  is  a 
dilemma  worth  brooding  over  by  moral- 
ists great  and  small. 

IV. 

Two  years  and  a  half  sped  by,  and, 
just  a  twelvemonth  ago  now,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1873,  it  began  to  be 
bruited  in  the  prosperous  town  of  Seine- 
bourg  that  General  Coeurpreux,  who  com- 
manded the  district,  would  shortly  marry 
]\Idme.  de  Cri,  nie  Violette  Despr^s,  the 
widow  of  the  late  lamented  Prefect. 
People  were  still  full  of  the  details  of  M. 
de  Cri's  untimely  death,  and  of  the  im- 
posing funeral  which  had  been  decreed 
him  out  of  the  public  taxes.  At  the  time 
when  the  Commune  was  raging  in  Paris, 
the  striking  (or,  as  they  are  by  some  hu- 
morously called,  the  "  working  ")  classes 
of  Seinebourg  had  tried  to  get  up  a  simi- 
lar institution  for  themselves,  and  might 
have  succeeded  but  for  General  Cceur- 
preux.  Before  he  had  time  to  parley 
with  them  or  adopt  their  views  to  save 
his  precious  life,  the  Communists  slew 
M.  de  Cri  with  an  accidental  bullet. 
Whereon  orations  in  his  honour  were  sol- 
emnly pronounced  in  the  National  As- 
sembly ;  a  pension  was  voted  to  his 
widow  ;  and  the  municipal  council  of 
Seinebourg,  escorted  by  a  whole  regi- 
ment, with  muffled  drums  and  arms  re- 
versed followed  him  to  his  grave,  where 
soon  after  a  monument  was  erected  on 
which  a  local  journalist  proposed  to  in- 
scribe the  words,  "6"/^,  viator^  ina7'tyrem 
calcas/"  There  are  men  whose  luck 
attends  them  beyond  the  tomb.  After 
hoaxing  mankind  in  this  life,  they  bam- 


boozle it  through  ages  to  come  by  means 
of  perjured  epitaphs. 

As  for  General  Coeurpreux,  he  was  the 
man  who  had  covered  himself  with  what 
little  glory  was  gleaned  during  the  siege 
of  Paris.  He  had  fought,  not  talked. 
His  regiment  went  to  battle  without  brag- 
ging, and  returned  always  thinned,  but 
never  daunted.  The  War-Office  clerks 
opined  that  it  was  scandalous  a  man 
should  rise  from  Captain  to  General  of 
Brigade  in  less  than  two  years,  and  they 
busied  themselves  actively  to  get  him 
shorn  of  some  of  the  honours  he  had 
earned  whilst  they  sat  by  their  fireside, 
hoping  with  brotherly  unanimity  they 
might  soon  be  called  in  their  official 
capacities  to  record  his  death.  But  the 
Commission  which  was  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  distinctions  conferred  during  the 
war  rose  bareheaded  when  Coeurpreux 
was  introduced,  and  the  General  who  pre- 
sided handed  him  his  commission  rati- 
fied by  the  signatures  of  the  entire  Board. 
The  Provisional  Republic  sent  him  to 
command  at  Seinebourg,  and  Coeurpreux 
accepted  the  appointment  because  he 
considered  the  Republic  a  provisional 
one  and  nothing  more.  He  made  no  se- 
cret of  his  opinions  on  this  head,  and 
continued  to  speak  of  Napoleon  HI.  as 
Emperor,  without  prefixing  an  "  ex." 
Had  the  Republic  been  consolidated,  his 
good  friends  the  clerks  would  have  had 
the  gratification  of  writing  to  request  he 
would  resign  ;  as  it  was,  the  big  people 
of  Versailles  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  him, 
and  booked  him  mentally  as  a  dangerous 
man,  who  must  be  tolerated  for  his  good 
services,  but  shelved  as  soon  as  feasible. 

Perhaps,  in  truth,  Coeurpreux's  conduct 
was  not  quite  prudent.  In  his  rooms  he 
hung  portraits  of  the  Emperor,  the  Em- 
press, and  the  Prince  Imperial.  Three 
times  a  year  —  that  is,  towards  the  i6th 
March,  the  15th  August,  and  the  15th 
November  —  he  applied  for  a  week's 
leave,  and  went  to  Chislehurst,  with  a 
bouquet  of  violets  made  in  Paris  and  of 
a  yard's  circumference.  He  offered  this 
fete-day  tribute  to  the  exiled  family,  and 
assured  them  of  his  unwavering  devotion  ; 
then  he  returned,  and  if  people  asked 
him  where  he  had  been,  he  replied  sim- 
ply :  "  To  do  homage  to  my  Sovereign." 
Seinebourg  was  a  righteous  town,  which 
drove  an  honest  trade  and  went  to  church 
when  it  had  time  ;  but  it  did  not  under- 
stand chivalry  pushed  to  this  length.  It 
had  given  the  Emperor  an  enthusiastic 
reception  once  when  he  had  visited  the 
town,  and  witnessed  with  unmixed  satis- 
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faction  the  prosecution  of  journalists  who 
assailed  his  rule.  By-and-by  it  had 
vouchsafed  a  reception  equally  enthusi- 
astic to  M.  Thiers,  and  watched  with  un- 
diminished pleasure  the  chastisement  of 
scribes  who  cavilled  at  this  new  state  of 
things.  If  the  Emperor  had  returned, 
there  would  have  been  a  third  reception, 
quite  as  enthusiastic  as  the  two  preced- 
ing ones  ;  but  pending  this  consumma- 
tion, it  was  idle  to  express  opinions 
which  were,  at  best,  premature,  and  which 
might  interfere  with  the  due  profits  of 
business.  So  Seinebourg,  as  represented 
by  its  commercial  men,  who  are  the  salt 
of  this  world,  eyed  their  General  rather 
askance,  but  contrived  to  be  civil  in  their 
tones  when  they  talked  to  him  of  the  Na- 
poleons, for  Coeurpreux  had  an  awkward 
trick  of  frowning  if  there  was  any  slip 
of  the  tongue  in  apportioning  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  war's  disasters  ;  and  it 
was  known  that  he  had  handled  a  repub- 
lican big-wig  somewhat  unceremoniously. 
Said  the  big-wig  :  "  Monsieur  de  Sedan 
must  have  more  pluck  than  I  should  give 
him  credit  for,  if  he  hopes  ever  to  put  us 
under  his  heel  again."  This  was  at  a 
dinner :  Coeurpreux  stared  him  in  the 
face,  and  answered  :  "  May  I  inquire 
what  you  were  doing  whilst  he  whom  you 
call  M.  de  Sedan  was  under  fire  of 
the  Prussian  batteries  ?  "  The  big-wig 
looked  much  shocked,  for  it  so  chanced 
that  he  had  been  engaged  at  the  time  in 
question  in  writing  a  series  of  newspaper 
articles  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  French 
army;    but  he   declined   furnishinjr   this 


explanation,   or 


indeed    continuing    the 
any  way,   for  there  was 


conversation  m 

no  knowing  but  that  with  such  an  unman- 
nerly person  it  might  lead  to  an  encoun- 
ter in  the  field,  and  to  France  becoming 
by  one  republican  the  poorer  —  which 
was  a  catastrophe  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
sired. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  to 
recompense  him  for  his  disfavour  amid  the 
republicans.  General  Coeurpreux  passed 
among  Bonapartists  of  all  sizes  and  de- 
nominations for  a  trusty  knight,  and  was 
well  beloved  ;  but  this  would  argue  small 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  as  politics 
do  fashion  it.  The  most  active  men  in 
state  factions  are  those  who  have  most 
interest  in  the  game,  and  those  who  are 
most  interested  are  seldom,  if  ever,  those 
who  are  most  nice,  Coeurpreux  was  a 
Bonapartist,  but  his  loyalty  did  not  ex- 
tend to  all  the  weedy  people  whom  the 
Bonapartes  had  delighted  to  honour.  He 
said  some  very  rough  things  about  cer- 


tain of  these  gentlemen,  asserting  that  he 
would  rather  see  the  Emperor  in  exile 
than  have  him  return  with  some  of  his 
old  advisers,  for  that  at  Chislehurst  at 
least  his  honour  was  safe  ;  whereas  on  the 
throne,  and  acting  as  the  tool  of  sundry 
personages  he  could  mention,  his  fair 
fame  was  slurred  by  all  the  foolish  and 
villanous  deeds  committed  in  his  name. 
This  was  not  pleasant  to  hear.  Such  of 
the  Jobuses  and  Cris  as  had  not  been  able 
to  secure  posts  under  the  Republic,  and 
were  consequently  loud  in  proclaiming 
that  they  would  scorn  to  accept  such  if 
offered,  insinuated  at  Chislehurst,  even 
as  they  had  done  at  St.  Cloud,  that  this 
Coeurpreux  was  a  man  of  crafty  mood, 
whose  pretended  staunchness  was  noth- 
ing but  a  device  for  being  amply  recom- 
pensed when  the  Empire  returned.  Prob- 
ably he  aspired  to  be  a  senator  or  war 
minister — for  there  is  no  knowing  where 
the  ambition  of  such  men  will  stop : 
meantime  they  gave  him  a  wide  berth, 
and  thanked  Providence  they  were  not 
as  he  was  —  which  was  wise  on  their  part, 
for  a  soul  like  Cceurpreux's  is  not  that 
which  pays  best  here  below.  Altogether, 
if  Coeurpreux  had  reckoned  all  the  people 
who  were  his  true  friends,  he  might  easily 
have  computed  the  total  with  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  But  what  did  he  care  .'* 
His  conscience  let  him  rest,  and  Violette 
admired  him  with  all  her  heart  —  this  was 
quite  enough  for  his  desires. 

He  went  to  see  Violette  every  day,  and 
the  love  which  had  lain  in  abeyance  dur- 
ing the  years  of  her  marriage  grew  and 
ripened.  Cceurpreux's  character  was  a 
wonder  and  a  study  for  the  woman  he 
worshipped  ;  and  comparing  it  with  that 
of  her  late  lord,  so  unhappily  deceased, 
she  would  fall  into  reveries  how  it  was 
possible  that  two  men  could  be  so  unlike. 
It  has  been  said  slie  was  frivolous,  and 
doubtless  till  she  came  to  know  her  lover 
well,  never  suspected  there  was  stainless 
honour  anywhere  but  in  story-books.  M. 
de  Cri  used  to  talk  of  stainless  honour, 
rectitude  of  purpose,  unsullied  principles, 
&c.,  at  public  banquets,  and  the  salaried 
newspaper  of  the  prefecture  used  to  write 
of  stainless  honour  at  so  much  a  column. 
But  M.  de  Cri  would  put  off  his  stainless 
honour  when  he  got  home,  as  he  did  his 
silver-laced  coat,  and  the  salaried  journal- 
ist of  the  prefecture  was  a  poor  rogue, 
who  sold  himself  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Sometimes  Violette  heard  two  men 
dubbed  men  of  honour  because  they  had 
quarrelled  and  fought  about  a  ballet 
dancer  who  was  faithless  to  them  with  a 
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third.  And  at  other  times  she  saw  men 
of  honour  who  had  eloped  with  other  men 
of  honour's  wives.  There  were  women 
of  honour  who  sold  their  daughters  to 
dilapidated  but  rich  debauchees,  girls 
of  honour  who  submitted  very  willingly 
to  the  sale,  and  priests  of  honour  who 
blessed  the  transaction  in  the  name  of 
heaven.  There  were  financiers  of  hon- 
our who  signed  the  prospectuses  of  bub- 
ble companies  ;  statesmen  of  honour  who 
truckled  to  the  people  with  false  flatter- 
ies ;  and  electors  of  honour  who  bartered 
their  votes  for  what  they  could  fetch. 
These  were  the  beings  of  honour  amongst 
whom  Violette's  acquaintance  had  always 
lain  ;  and  she  had  somehow  learned  to 
define  a  man  without  honour  as  one  with- 
out money.  She  could  not  at  first  get 
used  to  Coeurpreux's  way  of  dealing  with 
people  whom  she  had  been  wont  to  rever- 
ence ;  it  was  as  if  he  had  knocked  to- 
gether a  number  of  sham  bronze  statu- 
ettes, and  they  had  all  smashed  in  the 
process,  revealing  their  composition  to 
be  only  bad  plaster.  She  heard  of  his 
doing  great  and  generous  things  in  a  se- 
cret way,  and  he  would  never  own  to 
them,  nor  talk  about  them.  He  shook 
the  hands  of  people  he  esteemed  with  a 
grip  of  iron,  and  smiled  to  them  with  his 
whole  face  ;  but  to  persons  he  mistrusted 
he  was  barely  civil,  no  matter  how  much 
gold  lace  they  might  sport  on  their  swal- 
low-tails. To  Violette,  however,  he  was 
gentle  and  kind,  always  submissive  ;  and, 
though  she  was  aware  of  how  poor  an 
idea  he  entertained  of  the  martyred  M. 
de  Cri,  he  never  alluded  to  him  with  dis- 
respect—  in  fact,  never  alluded  to  him  at 
all  but  once,  and  this  was  on  the  day 
when  she  had  promised  to  marry  him  so 
soon  as  her  second  year's  widowhood 
should  be  completed.  They  were  sitting 
together.  He  coughed  a  little  ;  then, 
with  some  shyness,  touched  upon  money 
matters,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  she 
should  resign  the  pension  she  had  of 
Government,  and,  indeed,  all  other  mon- 
ies—  the  sum  was  slight  —  bequeathed 
her  by  M.  de  Cri.  He  suffered  visibly 
during  the  explanation  this  entailed  ;  but 
it  came  to  this,  that  M.  de  Cri's  earnings 
did  not  seem  to  him  very  clean  things. 
He  had  pocketed  salaries  all  his  life  by 
changing  his  opinions  as  fast  as  his  in- 
terests required  it;  and,  applied  to  minor 
operations  in  finance,  this  sort  of  thing 
was  called  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences.  The  phrase  was  not  a  eupho- 
nious one  ;  but  truth  never  was  euphoni- 
ous.    For  all  this,  Coeurpreux  said  noth- 


ing to  wound  Violette,  and  she  consented 
to  everything,  as  women  will  do  for  the 
men  they  love.  If  the  lamented  M.  de 
Cri  could  have  risen  from  the  grave  and 
beheld  his  wife  promising  so  cheerfully 
to  denude  herself  —  she  who  had  cost 
him  a  tidy  fortune  in  dresses,  and  had 
never  failed  to  draw  her  pin-money  when 
it  became  due,  antl  occasionally  in  ad- 
vance—  he  might  have  indulged  in  some 
ghostly  meditations  on  the  ways  of 
women  and  the  difficulty  of  fathoming 
their  natures. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  on  the  iSth  of 
March,  the  day  after  he  should  have  re- 
turned from  carrying  the  Prince  Imperi- 
al's birthday  bouquet  to  Chislehurst, 
Coeurpreux  should  take  Violette  to  wife, 
and  never  more  part  from  her. 

"  It  is  now  the  2nd  of  January,  Vio- 
lette," he  said  fondly  ;  "  and  do  you  know, 
when  I  think  of  the  happiness  in  store 
for  me,  I  feel  sure  that,  could  I  have  fore- 
seen it  years  ago,  I  should  have  worked 
so  as  to  be  a  field-marshal  by  this  time, 
or  turned  coward  for  fear  of  being  cut  ofi 
from  you." 

"  And  if  /  could  have  foreseen  it,  I 
would  have  striven  to  be  more  worthy  of 
you  than  I  am,"  she  answered,  looking  up 
into  his  eyes  ;  and  her  own  brimmed  as 
she  did  so,  for  she  never  thought  of  his 
long  constancy  to  her  without  being 
moved  to  the  heart. 

Coeurpreux  went  off  to  review  his  men, 
riding  spiritedly  down  the  red-trowsered 
lines,  and  scanning  them  with  pride  when 
they  executed  their  movements  as  soldiers 
should  do,  smartly  and  without  blunder. 
He  gave  the  colonels  under  him  some 
trouble  ;  and  the  soldiers  would  not  have 
liked  him  the  less  if  he  had  marched  them 
about  less  often.  But  General  Coeurpreux 
was  no  idler,  and  had  never  earned  his 
pay  by  lolling  about  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  Besides,  at  this  period,  he  had 
most  significant  reasons  for  seeing  that 
his  men  drilled  well.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  at  this  time  by  all  who  care  to 
know  it,  that  in  the  month  of  January  of 
the  year  1873  the  Bonapartists  had  deter- 
mined upon  attempting  a  coup-de-main  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  that  the  opera- 
tion which  the  Emperor  underwent  at  the 
beginning  of  January  was  intended  to  en- 
able him  to  ride  on  horseback  and  re- 
enter France,  as  his  uncle  had  done  after 
his  escape  from  Elba.  The  Emperor  had 
affirmed  that  he  would  delegate  to  no  one 
else  the  honour  of  headingthe  movement, 
and  it  was  understood  that  some  six 
weeks  after  the  operation  he  would  be  in 
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a  position  to  ride.  Several  generals  had 
been  sounded,  and  amongst  them  Coeur- 
preux.  The  wire-pullers  of  the  party 
would  have  done  little  for  our  friend  after 
the  victory ;  but  he  was  a  useful  man  be- 
fore and  during  the  struggle,  so  their 
words  were  sweeter  than  honey  from  the 
honeycomb.  Cceurpreux's  answer  was 
plain : 

"  I  regard  the  Emperor  as  the  lawful 
sovereign  of  France,  until  the  last  plebis- 
cite shall  have  been  cancelled.  If  his 
Majestv  lands  in  France,  I  shall  call  upon 
my  men  to  rally  round  him  ;  if  they  mu- 
tiny, I  will  go  alone  ;  and  if  we  fail,  I  shall 
give  myself  up  to  these  Republicans,  or 
whatever  else  they, call  themselves,  and 
let  them  shoot  me  at  their  leisure." 

This  is  why  the  Imperialist  soldier  kept 
a  quick  eye  to  the  marching  and  counter- 
marching, and  was  precise  in  seeing  all 
the  movements  that  concern  firing  and 
charging  with  bayonets  practised  repeat- 
edly, until  perfection  was  attained.  There 
could  have  been  no  more  enlivening  sight 
for  a  true  republican,  knowing  what  was 
in  General  Cceurpreux's  mind,  than  to 
have  seen  these  nimble  red-trowsers 
strutting  and  wheeling  under  the  Gen- 
eral's direction,  kneeling,  loading,  dis- 
charging, and  doubling  forvvard  with  bay- 
onets fixed,  as  if  they  were  already  sweep- 
ing Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  and  the 
entire  rights  of  man  o£E  the  globe's  sur- 
face. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  Jan- 
uary that,  returning  to  his  quarters  in 
very  hopeful  spirits  after  a  few  hours'  ma- 
noeuvring, which  had  fairly  worn  out 
every  one  save  himself,  Cceurpreux  was 
greeted  by  the  orderly,  who  wore  a  blank, 
scared  look  as  he  helped  him  to  dis- 
mount. Bad  tidings  come  always  sud- 
denly, and  the  soldier's  face  was  that  of  a 
messenger  of  woe  :  "  General,  have  you 
heard  the  news  ?  "  he  asked,  holding  out 
in  a  trembling  hand  a  special  edition  of  a 
cheap  paper. 

"  What  news  ?  " 

"  The  Emperor's  dead.  General." 

Cceurpreux  had  half  swung  himself  out 
of  the  saddle,  but  the  announcement 
struck  him  like  a  bullet ;  he  reeled  and 
would  have  fallen,  but  for  the  orderly  who 
caught  him  by  the  arm  and  sustained 
him. 

*•  Thank  you,"  he  stammered  ;  "it'll  be 
nothing.  Where's  the  paper  ?  "  And  he 
walked  in,  passing  his  hand  over  his  fore- 
head, and  stepping  unsteadily.  A  child 
might  have  knocked  him  down. 

The  news  caused  little  commotion  at 


Seinebourg,  or  anywhere  else  in  France. 
Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  is  never  so  true 
as  in  the  case  of  French  Emperors ;  but 
people  noticed  not  without  sympathy  that 
General  Cceurpreux  appeared  in  deep 
mourning,  and  in  uniform  wore  a  crape 
round  his  arm.  He  was  depressed  and 
silent,  too,  and  as  soon  as  the  day  for  the 
funeral  was  fixed,  the  clerks  at  the  War 
Office  received,  unsealed,  and  perused 
this  letter,  which  had  a  deep  black  bor- 
der: 

"7(7  Hzs  Excellency    General  de  Cissey^ 
War  Minister. 

"  i2lh  January. 

"General  —  I  have  the  honour  to  so- 
licit of  you  a  week's  leave,  in  order  that  I 
may  attend  the  funeral  of  the  Emperor, 
and  pay  to  him  my  last  tribute  of  venera- 
tion and  gratitude.  Pray  receive,  &c., 
"Jean  Cceurpreux." 

The  clerks  stamped  the  letter,  filed  it, 
laughed  at  it  among  themselves,  and  an- 
swered it  in  this  wise  :  — 

"  To  M.  le  Gdneral  de  Brigade  Cceurpreux. 

"General  —  In  answer  to  your  letter 
of  the  1 2th,  I  am  directed  to  inform  you 
that  an  order  will  be  issued  in  to-morrow's 
yo2irnal  Officiel^  refusing  leave  to  all  of- 
ficers to  attend  the  ex-Emperor's  funeral. 
A  few  exceptions  will  j^erhaps  be  made  to 
this  rule,  but  after  giving  the  matter  his 
most  anxious  consideration.  General  de 
Cissey  does  not  judge  it  expedient  to  in- 
clude your  name  among  tliem. 

"  Pray  receive  the  assurance  of  my  deep 
respect,  Z.  Jobus-Hurlant." 

Post  for  post  came  back  this,  again 
with  a  black  border  :  — 

''''To  His  Excellency  General  de   Cissey^ 
War  Minister. 

"  General  —  I  respectfully  beg  you  will 
accept  my  resignation.  The  Emperor 
did  too  much  for  me  whilst  he  was  alive 
for  me  to  forget  what  is  owing  to  his 
memory  now  that  he  is  dead. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  Excel- 
lency's obedient  servant, 

"Jean  Cceurpreux." 

And  lest  the  small  incidents  of  history 
should  be  forgotten,  which  ought  not  to 
be,  seeing  that  of  them  is  made  up  the 
fate  of  empires,  let  us  cut  out  this  slip 
from  the  Journal  Officiel : 

"  M.  le  G^ndral  de  Brigade  Jean  Cceur- 
preux, Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our, &c.,  has  tendered  his  resignation." 

"Army  Appointments.  —  Colonel  de 
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Cri-Hurlant  to  be  General  of  Brigade  in 
command  at  Seinebourg  vice  General 
Coeurpreux  ;  Lieut. -Col  Jobus  to  be  Colo- 
nel ;  Commandant  Jobus-Cri  to  be  Lieut.- 
Col.  ;  Captain  Jobus-Hurlant  to  be  Com- 
mandant, &c." 

General  Coeurpreux  attended  the  fu- 
neral at  Chislehurst,  and  was  among  the 
foremost  of  those  who  did  homage  to  the 
Prince  Imperial  in  the  levee  held  at  Cam- 
den Place  after  the  sad  ceremony  was 
over.  He  returned  to  France  with  a 
trainful  and  a  boatful  of  passengers  who 
had  gone  on  the  same  pilgrimage  as  him- 
self; but  several  of  whom  wondered 
naively  that  he  should  have  thrown  up 
his  commission  for  such  a  purpose. 
They  had  few  of  them  sacrificed  anything 
themselves,  and  they  prophesied  that 
some  of  his  brother-officers  might  resent 
his  conduct  as  an  affectation  of  being 
more  disinterested  and  virtuous  than 
themselves,  which  is  always  inexpedient. 
Coeurpreux  found  that  many  of  his 
brother-officers  did  take  this  convenient 
view  of  the  case,  as  was  natural.  Was  it 
to  be  considered,  forsooth,  that  they  were 
less  mindful  of  past  favour,  because  they 
were  less  quixotic  ?  Quixotic  is  a  useful 
word.  If  we  could  marshal  into  column 
all  those  who  have  snubbed  others  by  its 
means  from  doing  kind  and  noble  things, 
and  all  those  who  have  been  so  snubbed, 
what  a  pair  of  imposing  hosts  they  would 
make  on  the  march  of  modern  progress  ! 

But  we  may  conclude  that  Coeurpreux 
was  consoled  by  Violette,  who  judged 
the  matter  as  he  did,  though  all  these 
events  indeed  retarded  her  marriage  for 
some  months.  Coeurpreux  did  not  con- 
sider it  seemly  to  marry  within  half  a  year 
of  a  bereavement  which  he  mourned  for 
as  when  his  father  had  died.  Moreover, 
being  now  reduced  to  his  half-pay  and  his 
savings  —  the  which  for  one  so  open- 
handed  as  he  were  not  considerable  —  he 
would  apply,  he  said,  for  appointment  on 
the  Bonapartist  press,  in  order  that  he 
might  defend  the  dynasty  he  loved  with 
his  pen  until  the  time  came  for  champion- 
ing it  again  with  his  sword.  Assuredly, 
when  the  Jobuses  and  the  Cris  saw  him 
embark  on  this  venture,  which  is  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  political  outcasts,  they  must 
have  rejoiced  exceedingly  one  and  all,  and 
hoped  that  before  long  the  Government 
of  M.  Thiers  might  be  moved  to  imprison 
him   at   Ste.  Pdlagie.    And    maybe  they 

Eromised   each  other  a  banquet  to  cele- 
rate  this  auspicious  day,  for  it  is  good  to 
be  merry  in  season. 


V. 


But  the  turns  in  fortune's  wheel  are 
more  numerous  than  even  the  Jobuses 
who  feed  on  the  budget ;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  June  last,  an  erect  man  in 
evening  dress,  but  wearing  black  gloves, 
might  have  been  seen  descending  at  early 
morning  from  a  fly  at  the  gate  of  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Versailles,  where  Marshal 
M'Mahon,  the  new  President  of  the  Re- 
pubh'c,  was  lodged.  He  entered  the  door 
well  known  to  suitors  and  reporters  dur- 
ing M.  Thiers's  well-meaning  reign,  and 
exhibited  a  letter  of  audience  to  the  aide- 
de-camp  on  duty. 

"  The  President  has  summoned  me  to 
a  private  audience  at  ten  o'clock,"  he 
said. 

"  This  way,  General,"  answered  the 
aide-de-camp  ;  and  within  a  few  minutes 
General  Coeurpreux  stood  alone  with  his 
old  chief,  who  looked  at  him  and  shook 
his  head. 

*'  Did  not  I  warn  you,  Coeurpreux,  not 
to  dabble  in  anything  that  might  displease 
anybody  —  politics  especially,  which  are 
no  game  for  us  soldiers  ?  " 

"  Till  we  become  Presidents,"  an- 
swered Coeurpreux,  with  a  grave  smile,  as 
he  bowed  and  pressed  the  hand  which 
the  hero  of  Magenta  extended  to  him. 

"Yes,  till  we  become  Presidents  — 
that's  it ;  but  we  can't  all  be  Presidents." 
And  the  Marshal's  iron  features  relaxed 
about  the  lips,  though  it  is  chiefly  with 
eyes  that  he  usually  smiles.  "  Now  lis- 
ten, Coeurpreux  :  I  hear  you  were  going 
to  be  married  ;  and  my  advice  is,  don't 
delay  about  that  ceremony,  for  your  wife 
will  keep  you  out  of  mischief.  And  see 
here  —  there  was  some  informality  in 
your  resignation  ;  so  it  is  cancelled,  and 
I  have  signed  you  a  new  commission  ; 
but  if  I  hear  of  your  meddling  again  in 
state  business  "  —  and  here  the  Marshal 
paused  and  frowned  —  "I  give  you  my 
word  I'll  put  you  in  a  Government  office, 
and  if  that  doesn't  make  you  less  of  a 
rebel,  I  don't  know  what  will." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  rebel  against  youi 
Excellency,"  responded  Coeurpreux, 
whose  face  lighted  up  as  he  received  his 
commission. 

"  No,  but  you  must  let  the  clerks 
alone,  now  that  they're  under  my  wing. 
Ah,  yes,  I  know  what  you're  going  to 
say  :  that  you  can  never  forget,  and  will 
be  always  faithful,  I  know  ;  but  you  had 
better  be  off,  or  they'll  say  we're  plotting 
for  Napoleon  IV.  together." 

"  I  had  rather  we  plotted  for  Napoleon 
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IV.  in  March,  1874,  when  he  will  be  of 
age  to  govern  ;  and  if  your  Excellency 
decides  to  do  so  then,  remember  to  count 
me  among  the  fighting  conspirators,"  re- 
joined the  incorrigible  Bonapartist. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
SCEPTICISM  AND  MODERN  POETRY. 

There  are  doubts  and  doubts.  Not 
so  many,  perhaps,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, of  those  "honest"  ones  in  which 
there  lives  —  according  to  Tennyson  — 
"  more  faith  than  half  the  creeds."  It 
has,  in  fact,  become  the  fashion  in  cer- 
tain quarters  to  over-compassionate  the 
doubter,  to  accredit  him  with  a  greater 
depth,  and  even  with  a  more  thorough 
conscientiousness,  than  the  man  con- 
vinced. But  with  every  desire  to  find 
the  reasonableness  of  such  a  view,  we 
have  entirely  failed  to  discover  why  the 
holding  of  a  creed  should  imply  a  smaller 
share  either  of  intelligence  or  honesty 
than  the  holding  of  a  doubt.  Credulity 
has  its  negative  side  as  well  as  its  posi- 
tive one,  and  there  is  as  much  room  to 
slip  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other. 
Clough  —  himself  the  most  conscientious 
of  poetical  sceptics — admits,  that  if  on 
the  one  hand  "  hopes  are  dupes,"  on  the 
other  "  fears  may  be  liars  ;  "  and,  in 
short,  there  is  no  good  reason,  other 
things  being  equal,  for  supposing  that 
the  man  who  rejects  evidence  may  not  be 
quite  as  great  a  fool  as  the  man  who  ac- 
cepts it.  Creeds,  no  doubt,  are  easily 
adopted.  We  in  a  sense  fall  heirs  to  them. 
They  lie  about  us  from  our  very  infan- 
cy, and  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  think, 
they  are  recommended  to  us  by  those 
whom  we  very  naturally  respect.  In  this 
way,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  are  apt 
to  creep  into  them  with  only  too  little  in- 
quiry. But  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
great  majority  of  doubts  not  only  equally 
weak  at  the  root  and  held  with  infinitely 
more  self-complacency,  not  to  say  con- 
ceit .-*  Search  faith  for  its  foundations, 
and  in  too  many  cases  we  daresay  they 
will  be  found  loose  and  flimsy  enough  : 
but  subject  doubt  to  a  like  scrutiny  — 
strip  it  of  all  the  mystical  generalities  it 
seeks  to  clothe  itself  in,  and  the  pensive 
poetical  sadness  it  so  frequently  affects 
—  and  in  all  but  the  rare  exceptions,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  our  old  friend  Sir  Oracle  in  a  new 
disguise.  The  philosophy  that  questions 
everything  with  a  regretful  necessitous 


;  air,  and  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head, 
I  passes  with  too  many  for  originality,  and 
I  even  profundity,  until  the  trick  is  found 
out.  That  there  are  honest  doubts,  how- 
ever, and  honest  doubters,  we  do  not 
mean  to  question  —  godly  doubters  even 
—  doubters  of  the  order  of  "that  white 
soul,"  as  a  living  poet  so  beautifully  says 
of  Socrates  — 

Which  sat  beneath  the  laurels  day  by  day, 
And,  fired  with  burning  faith  in  God  and  Right, 
Doubted  men's  doubts  away  — 

doubters  whose  doubts  ultimately  tend  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  foundations  of 
faith  rather  than  undermine  them.  Doubt 
of  this  description  is  but  faith's  handmaid, 
and  to  whom  faith  is  perpetually  indebt- 
ed, whether  it  has  the  candour  to  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  or  not.  In  a  certain 
sense  it  is  the  test  of  truth  itself,  and  no 
faith  is  worth  the  name  that  cannot  pass 
through  its  fires  unscathed. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  nothing  more 
suicidal  to  the  real  interests  of  religion 
than  the  shallow  theology  which  without 
distinction,  and  without  a  hearing,  bun- 
dles all  scepticism  into  that  too  conven- 
ient limbo  of  certain  minds  to  which  are 
relegated  the  works  of  the  devil.  The 
easiness  of  the  process  might  itself  cast 
a  doubt  on  its  efficiency. 

For  on  the  supposition  even  that  the 
classification  is  correct,  and  that  scepti- 
cism without  discrimination  might  be 
put  down  in  the  diabolical  category, 
those  who  know  the  devil  best  —  or  at 
least  the  spiritual  difficulty  his  name  is 
made  to  represent  —  know  well,  that  he 
is  not  to  be  balked  in  this  way  by  a  mere 
wave  of  the  hand. 

In  fact  there  is  no  question  as  to 
whether  we  shall  be  troubled  with  doubt 
or  not :  we  must.  In  a  mixed  world  of 
good  and  evil,  a  state  of  things  is  not 
even  conceivable  that  would  afford  "no 
hinge  or  loop  to  hang  a  doubt  on."  The 
world  where  it  is  not,  must  be  one  either 
altogether  sacred  to  truth,  or  wholly 
abandoned  to  lies.  Doubt  and  faith  live 
under  the  same  imperfect  conditions, 
and  the  point  at  which  one  dies,  the 
other  also  and  consequently  dies.  And 
if  the  necessity  of  the  case  could  only 
teach  the  impossible  purist  who  wishes 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  doubt  alto- 
gether, to  look  it  more  steadily  and  hon- 
estly and  thoughtfully  in  the  face,  where 
he  has  found  only  the  devil  before,  he 
might  possibly  discover  the  presence  of 
God  as  well,  in  the  periodical  recurrence 
of  the  doubter  in  the  history  of  all  living 
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faith.  The  damage  that  "honest"  doubt 
can  do  to  the  real  supports  of  faith 
must  ever  be  trivial  ;  while  its  use  in 
knocking  away  the  conventional  props  of 
it  is  inestimable.  The  common  and  easy 
acceptance  by  the  many  of  that  rather 
vulgar  personage  —  the  regulation  Meph- 
istopheles  of  poetry  and  the  drama  — 
has  probably  done  a  good  deal  in  modern 
times  to  instruct  that  prevailing  incapa- 
city to  disassociate  the  questioning  spirit 
from  the  diabolical.  But  in  order  to  see 
that  such  a  conclusion  is  the  shallowest 
of  generalities,  the  weakest  of  confusions, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the 
history  of  Christianity  itself.  The  most 
important  of  truths  were  doubts  once. 
Those  soul  certainties  which  men  can 
plant  their  feet  upon,  and  feel  with  Mil- 
ton that  — 

If  this  fail 
The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble  — 

were  nearly  all  dangerous  heresies  at 
one  period  of  their  history.  The  strength 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  our  day  is  as 
much  indebted  to  her  heretics  as  to  her 
saints  ;  or  rather,  should  we  say  the  ma- 
turer  verdict  of  time  in  many  cases  has 
pronounced  these  two  titles  to  be  one  ? 

But,  however  gladly  men  may  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  these  honest 
doubts,  which,  closely  looked  into,  are 
but  the  transitional  phases  of  faith,  they 
must  also  admit  that  these  are  few  com- 
pared to  the  unnumbered  host  of  doubts 
which  have  little  or  no  root  in  conscience, 
and  which  appear  rather  to  proceed  from 
a  self-satisfied  indifference  to  any  faith 
at  all.  This  kind  of  doubt  has  none  of 
the  troubles  that  afflict  the  genuine  and 
honest  article.  Its  deepest  pains  seem 
to  be  readily  assuaged  in  a  kind  of  sen- 
timental and  ^/^^jz-philosophical  regret. 

It  is  mostly  this  half-hearted  and  half- 
affected  variety  of  doubt  that  has  taken 
a  poetical  form  in  modern  times,  and  the 
fact  to  us  affords  a  perfectly  sufflcient 
reason  why  a  great  deal  of  the  poetry  pro- 
duced under  such  conditions  has  never 
risen  above  mediocrity.  There  are  per- 
haps few  things  in  themselves  more  ir- 
revocably prosaic  than  doubt.  Few  on 
the  other  hand,  more  evocative  of  the  po- 
etic faculty,  or  more  susceptible  of  poet- 
ical treatment  than  faith. 

Doubt  disintegrates,  disperses,  repels. 
Faith  attracts  and  knits  together.  It  acts 
as  a  kind  of  centre  of  gravitation  in  the 
planetary  system  of  things  ideal,  control- 
ling the  most  erratic  of  orbits  :  standing 


to  the  intellect  in  much  the  same  over' 
mastering  relation  that  Cressida's  love 
stood  to  all  her  other  feelings,  when  she 
declares  — 

My  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. 

Faith  is  the  tonic  of  the  poetical  scale, 
the  key-note  to  which  the  most  wildly 
discursive  imagination  must  return  in  the 
end  before  the  ear  can  rest  satisfied. 
Hence  we  have  absolutely  no  poetry  in 
which  doubt  is  anything  like  the  central 
or  dominant  interest ;  while  we  have,  as 
in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  gorgeous  pal- 
aces as  imagination  ever  sanctified,  whose 
material  is  supplied  and  whose  genius  is 
inspired  from  faith  alone.  When  doubt 
is  made  use  of  at  all  in  poetry,  as  in  that 
highest  quotable  example,  the  Book  of 
Job,  it  is  introduced  more  as  a  foil  to 
faith  —  the  intense  shadow  of  an  intenser 
light  —  a  wrestler  brought  into  the  arena 
only  to  be  overthrown  by  his  mightier  op- 
ponent. Doubt  can  command  no  pro- 
longed sympathy,  and  consequently  can 
find  no  permanent  footing  in  any  of  the 
higher  places  of  poetry.  Faith,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  clothe  itself  with  po- 
etry without  effort ;  attracts  all  poetry  to 
it  as  a  seemingly  natural  consequence  ; 
interwinds  and  interweaves  its  life  with 
it,  until  —  to  use  the  strong  Shakespea- 
rian phrase  —  the  two  have  "grown  to- 
gether," and  their  parting  would  be  "a 
tortured  body."  They  are  the  dermis 
and  the  epidermis  of  the  ideal  anatom)'-, 
and  their  severance  means  mutilation. 
Poetry  can  find  no  more  than  a  partial 
and  passing  attraction  in  anything  that  is 
doubtful  ;  she  is  at  best  but  a  stranger 
and  a  pilgrim  in  the  debatable  land.  Her 
final  election  and  abiding  home  is  faith. 
She  clings  to  faith  as  a  child  to  a  mother, 
and  will  not  be  shaken  off,  as  plainly  as 
if  she  had  declared,  once  for  all,  thy  God 
shall  be  viy  God,  and  thy  people  my  people. 

The  poetical  scepticism  of  the  present 
day  has  of  course  retired  from  the  gloomy 
atheism  of  the  beginnini^  of  the  century. 
The  old  controversies,  deistical  and  the- 
istical,  have  nearly  died  out  in  literature. 
The  world  at  length  seems  to  have  lost 
patience  with  the  philosophy  that  does 
not  at  least  postulate  a  god  of  some  kind 
or  another  to  begin  with  ;  at  all  events, 
any  such  philosophy  has  been  left  high 
and  dry  by  the  poetical  tide  of  the  pres- 
ent generation.  And,  to  tell  the  truth, 
there  was  no  choice.  One  or  oth^r  must 
perish :    they    could   not    live    together. 
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The  dewless  desert  of  blank  and  barren 
denial  was  no  place  for  the  gentle  muse. 
Imagination  cannot  breathe  its  atmos- 
phere and  live.  And  yet,  though  not 
present  themselves,  these  old  controver- 
sies have  left  us  an  inheritance.  The 
times  have  changed,  and  we  have  changed 
with  them.  The  gloomy,  not  to  say 
stagey  atheism  that  had  a  certain  fascina- 
tion for  the  youth  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  has  given  place  in  our  day  to  a  re- 
fined and  vaguely  idealistic  pantheism, 
which,  without  any  of  the  old  obtrusion 
of  unbelief  (it  has  even  a  kind  of  niggard- 
ly recognition  of  a  personal  God  about 
it),  still  exercises  a  limiting  influence  on 
poetry  —  a  weaker  solution  of  the  strong 
waters  of  atheism,  not  so  objectionable 
as  the  old  form,  on  account  of  what  it 
admits  of  evil,  as  of  what  it  excludes  of 
good.  Without  attempting  any  hard- 
church  definition  of  its  influence  —  and 
indeed  we  question  much  if  many  of  its 
poetical  exponents  themselves  could  give 
a  perfectly  lucid  account  of  what  they 
believe  and  what  they  do  not  believe  — 
we  are  yet  of  opinion  that  it  puts  a  limi- 
tation on  genius,  and  especially  on  poet- 
ical genius,  in  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion that  it  falls  short  of  a  definite  faith. 

Leaving  all  moral  considerations  out 
of  sight  as  not  within  our  province,  it 
seems  to  be  necessary,  for  aesthetical 
reasons  alone,  that  the  poet,  of  all  other 
artists,  should  possess  a  belief  that  shall 
at  least  be  clear  to  himself.  Above  all 
other  men  it  behoves  him,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  brotherhood, 
to  be  — 

One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Has  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  heat  at 
which  language  fuses,  and  becomes  the 
possible  vehicle  of  poetical  feeling,  and 
the  point  of  liquefaction  is  never  regis- 
tered below  conviction,  but  above  it.  We 
do  not  say  conviction  is  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary. Oxygen  itself  would  quickly 
consume  life,  yet  a  man  must  consume 
oxygen  to  live.  Conviction  alone  will 
not  produce  poetry,  but  it  is  an  essential 
component  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
alone  poetry  can  be  sustained.  At  the 
degree  in  the  mental  thermometer  which 
chronicles  conviction,  the  possibility  of 
poetry  begins.  Anything  below  that 
lacks  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

The  poetry  that  has  been  produced  with- 
out due  regard  to  this   essential  quality, 


has  seldom  outlived  its  own  generation  ; 
and,  in  fact,  any  attempt  to  get  the  mate- 
rials of  poetry  out  of  half  belief,  argues 
a  defective  poetical  perception  at  the 
outset. 

It  is  possible  indeed,  leaping  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  to  get  something  like 
poetry  out  of  the  gigantic  and  passionate 
denial  of  Satan  himself,  as  Milton  has 
abundantly  proved  ;  or  even,  to  a  certain 
degree,  out  of  the  pagan  abhorrence  of 
the  God  of  Christianity,  as  illustrated  by 
a  living  poet.  For,  waiving  altogether 
any  question  as  to  the  moral  fitness  of 
rehabilitating  even  under  an  impersonal 
or  dramatic  mask  that  which,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  majority  of  his  audience,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  flat  blasphemy,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
reached  his  highest  poetical  possibility 
in  what  we  may  classify  as  his  ethnical 
poems.  Without  troubling  ourselves 
about  whether  the  inspiration  comes 
from  above  or  below,  there  is  a  force 
about  his  audacious  profanity  that  we  do 
not  so  readily  find  in  his  other  efforts. 
Good  or  bad,  Mr.  Swinburne's  capacity 
for  blasphemy  is  unquestionably  tine 
quality,  as  the  French  would  say,  with 
their  subtle  substratum  of  meaning. 

In  the  hands  of  a  poet  like  Milton,  the 
Titanic  war  against  heaven  is  capable  of 
a  certain  amount  of  diabolical  picturesque- 
ness  ;  but  the  merely  human  unbelief, 
the  distracting  doubt,  and  the  shuffling 
ingenuity  that  nibbles  at  this  creed  and 
that  without  arriving  at  any  definite  con- 
viction of  its  own,  is  the  most  unpoetical 
thing  in  the  world. 

No  amount  of  artistic  skill  can  make 
its  effusions  pleasing.  Seeking  sympa- 
thy and  finding  none,  they  seem  to  be  all 
conceived  in  the  melancholy  minor,  with- 
out any  of  the  natural  plaintiveness  of 
that  key,  and  with  a  double  share  of  its 
hopeless  dejection.  There  appears  to  be 
a  place  in  the  realms  of  the  imagination 
for  either  God  or  devil ;  but  upon  the 
Laodicean  lukewarmness,  upon  the  apa- 
thetic neutrality  that  is  neither  cold  nor 
hot,  poetry  turns  her  back. 

To  trace  the  effects  of  scepticism,  and 
the  stern  limitation  put  upon  poeiical 
genius  by  the  want  of  that  faith  which 
ripens  into  Wordsworth's  "passionate 
intuition,"  would  open  up  too  wide  a  field, 
extending  as  it  does  through  all  the  infi- 
nite phases  and  degrees  of  doubt,  from 
the  first  shadowy  suggestion  down  to  the 
ultimate  utter  denial.  But  that  each 
step  downward  is  hurtful  in  its  degree, 
whatever  disguise   it  assumes,  could  be 
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easily  proved.  Even  the  affectation  of 
atheism,  as  in  much  of  Byron's  poetry,  is 
an  artistic  expedient  fraught  with  infinite 
danger  to  the  user  of  it.  Although  one 
feels  that  the  atheism  of  Byron  is  not 
real,  but  in  most  cases  a  mere  stage 
property,  one  gets  thoroughly  sick  of  it 
before  all  his  scowling  heroes  :  the  Laras, 
the  Corsairs,  the  Giaours  are  painted  in 
on  the  same  gloomy  and  threadbare  back- 
ground —  a  varied  fugue  on  the  one  ever- 
lasting theme  —  a  change  of  costume,  but 
the  same  old  unhallowed  anatomy  visi- 
bly sticking  through.  Nothing  short  of 
the  genius  of  Byron  could  have  achieved 
even  a  partial  success  with  such  a  clog- 
ging nightmare  on  its  back. 

It  is  perhaps  not  "to  be  so  much  re- 
gretted that  atheism  should  prove  such  a 
complete  extinguisher  to  anything  like 
second-rate  poetical  power,  as  that  it 
should  have  sometimes  dragged  down  to 
the  second  place  gifts  that  should  have 
ranked  with  the  highest.  It  overshadows 
the  resplendent  genius  of  Shelley  like  a 
black  thunder-cloud  above  a  rainbow, 
and  gives  everything  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  phantasmagoric  and  evanescent 
character.  Reading  his  works  is  like 
walking  through  the  dream-like  palace  of 
Kubla  Khan.  On  every  side,  and  in  such 
profusion  as  has  never  been  approached 
by  man,  lie  the  potentialities  of  poetry, 
but  yet  in  a  great  measure  only  the  poten- 
tialities. He  has  left  no  palace  behind 
him  worthy  of  his  genius  or  his  materials. 
If  ever  mortal  had  the  materials,  and  the 
power  of  the  enchanter  to  call  them 
forth,  it  was  he.  No  one  ever  possessed 
in  a  greater  degree  the  faculty  of  bring- 
ing himself  en  rapport  with  the  halluci- 
nation of  the  moment. 

Images  of  the  most  ethereal  tenuity, 
that  would  have  presented  themselves  to 
other  men's  minds  in  some  vague  and 
nebulous  way,  stood  forth  to  the  order  of 
that  imperial  imagination  with  the  dis- 
tinctness and  precision  of  objective  real 
ities.  And  3'et  with  all  this  power  he  is 
still  but  the  enchanter.  Wherever  you  go 
it  is  fairy-world  still,  and  affords  no  solid 
ground  for  mortal  foot ;  and  though  you 
cannot  resist  its  haunting  beauty,  you  are 
equally  haunted  by  a  sense  of  its  almost 
ghastly  unreaiit}'.  The  kindred  points  of 
heaven  and  home  are  even  more  nearly 
akin  than  they  are  commonly  supposed. 
Shelley's  inability  to  conceive  a  heaven 
with  a  god  in  it  to  whom  he  could  pay 
reverence,  seemed  to  drain  away  all  hu- 
manness  and  homeliness  out  of  him,  un- 
til his  poetry  became  quite  as  unearthly 


as  his  adverse  critics  judged  it  unheav- 
enly.     Starving   one   side   of    his   moral 
nature,  the  other  side  was  supersaturated, 
and  rendered  morbid  by  an  overflow  of 
the   imaginative   secretions   that    should 
have  fed  both.     This  insubstantial  char- 
acteristic of  his  work  was  unfortunately 
one   upon  which   Shelley   rather    prided 
himself.     Writing  to  a  friend,  he  says  he 
"  does   not    deal    in    flesh    and    blood." 
"You  might  as  well,"  says  he,  "go  to  a 
gin-shop  for  a  leg  of   mutton,  as  expect 
anything  earthly  from  me."     That  want 
of  fixity,  too,  which  the  absence  of  cen- 
tral faith  invariably  induces,  that  want  of 
a  peaceable  mental  anchorage  —  the  green 
pastures  and  the  still  waters  of  the  He- 
brew poet,  with  whom,  however,  he  has 
so  much  in  common  —  acts  as  a  continual 
drag  on  his  powers.     There  is  a  provok- 
ing absence  of  that  massive  and  leonine 
repose  which  usually  consorts  with  the 
greatest  gifts,  and  which   one   naturally 
looks  for  as  a  concomitant  of  his.     But 
we  look  for  it  in  vain.     He  was  always  in 
an  ecstacy,  in  the   somewhat  lost  but  lit- 
eral meaning  of  the  word  —  always  out  of 
himself.     If  his  genius  had  a  fault,  it  was 
too  impressionable.     The  merest  mouth- 
ful of  the   Delphian  vapour  put  him  into 
fits.     He  was  ever  on  the  tripod,  and  is 
only    a    modern     incarnation     of     that 
priestess  of   Apollo,  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch, who  raved  herself  to  death  in  the 
temple.     His    Pegasus   in   this   way  was 
good  for  a  short  run,  but  had  little  wait- 
ing   power.       Consequently,   the    defect 
does  not  interfere  with  the  perfection  of 
his    shorter     lyrics,    which     are    simply 
unique  and  unapproached  ;  but  its  limit- 
ing influence  is  painfully  apparent  in  all 
his  works   (though   less   marked   in    the 
Cenci)   that    require   any  long  sustained 
effort.     The  deficiency  was  one  well  un- 
derstood and  keenly  felt  by  Shelley  him- 
self.    In  a  letter  to  Godwin,  he  says, — 
"  I  cannot  but  be  conscious,  in  much  of 
what  I  write,  of  an  absence  of  that  tran- 
quillity which  is  the  attribute  and  accom- 
paniment of  powe;." 

Sad  indeed  that  this  defect,  this  want 
of  reference  to  the  fundamental  key-note 
of  power,  should  have  marred  the  music 
of  such  an  otherwise  heavenly  instrument. 

That  the  atheism  —  or  at  least  the  pan- 
theism—  of  Shelley,  was  a  mental  un- 
soundness of  a  constitutional  and  heredi- 
tary kind,  does  not,  we  think,  admit  of  a 
doubt.  In  these  days  of  irresponsible 
faultiness,  studded  over  with  dipso-  and 
klepto-maniacs,  when  so  many  are  anx- 
ious  to  prove   that  we  are  "  villains  by 
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necessity,"  as  Shakespeare  would  have 
put  it, —  "fools  by  heavenly  compulsion  ; 
knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers  by  spheri- 
cal predominance," — we  have  often  won- 
dered that  some  charitable  doctrinaire 
with  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  has  never 
started  his  atheo-maniac.  If  the  world 
could  be  convinced  —  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  plausible  argument  to  prove  it  — 
that  the  different  degrees  of  unbelief  are 
frequently  no  more  than  the  varied 
phases  of  mental  disorder,  and  that  abso- 
lute atheism  itself,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  is  only  an  irresponsible  mania, 
proceeding  from  sheer  intellectual  defect, 
—  if  we  could  only  have  it  settled  that 
our  sceptics,  and  more  especially  our  cul- 
tured and  scientific  sceptics,  are  what 
they  are  by  "  a  divine  thrusting  on,"  they 
might  possibly  be  taught  to  hold  their 
views  with  a  little  more  humbleness  of 
mind  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  In 
Shelley's  case,  atheism  was  a  thing  that 
ran  in  the  blood.  His  father  seems  to 
have  had  a  fame  for  eccentricity  in  the 
direction  of  profanity,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  the  Chesterfield 
and  Rochefoucauldean  school ;  while 
Shelley  himself  declares  —  in  an  unpub- 
lished letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Rosetti  — 
that  his  grandfather,  old  Sir  Bysshe, 
"  was  a  complete  atheist,  2t.n6.  founded  all 
his  hopes  on  annihilation^ 

To  a  somewhat  similar  cause  —  the 
want  of  any  deep-rooted  conviction  in  the 
author's  mind  —  may  be  attributed,  we 
think,  a  great  deal  of  that  watery  and 
Werthery  instability  that  characterizes 
too  many  of  Goethe's  heroes,  although  in 
his  case  in  a  more  modified  degree. 
Goethe's  unbelief  did  not  kick  at  heaven 
as  Shelley's  did  in  the  Prometheus. 
His  scepticism  was  of  a  milder  and  more 
passive  type,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  more 
accurately  described  as  a  kind  of  moral 
juste  milieu^  with  a  singular  inaccessibil- 
ity to  attraction  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
His  moral  sense  was  insulated,  so  to 
speak  —  encased  by  a  coating  of  intellect 
which  was  an  absolute  non-conductor. 
There  is  no  better  representative  than  he 
of  the  spirit  described  by  Tennyson  as 

Holding  no  form  of  creed, 
But  contemplating  all. 

With  less  of  this  power  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  moral  neutrality,  Goethe's  own 
character,  as  well  as  that  of  many  of 
those  he  created,  would  have  been  much 
more  humanly  and  poetically  complete. 
His  shortcoming  in  the  direction  of  per- 
sonal faith  cannot  be  kept  down,  and  is 


continually  cropping  out  in  his  heroes. 
In  many  of  the  leading  men  he  has  drawn 
there  is  hardly  any  strong  moral  aspira- 
tion, and  in  some  no  discoverable  prefer- 
ence or  predilection  whatever.  The  only 
exception  to  this  we  can  think  of  is  in 
the  character  of  "  Goetz  von  Berlichin- 
gen,"  and  that  was  a  production  almost 
of  the  author's  boyhood,  or  at  least  at  an 
age  before  men  have  begun  to  question 
or  doubt.  There  was  evidently  a  lurking 
suspicion  in  Goethe's  maturer  mind  that 
anything  like  well-defined  religious  views 
in  a  man  argued  weakness,  and  weakness 
was  the  one  vice  Goethe  abhorred,  even 
to  a  weakness.  But  that  he  was  equally 
well  convinced,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
no  feminine  character  could  possibly  be 
complete  without  such  views,  may  be  as 
safely  inferred.  His  women  are  singu- 
larly rich  by  the  very  excess  of  those 
qualities  of  faith  and  trust  so  conspicu- 
ously awanting  in  his  men. 

This  absence  of  any  kind  of  moral  par- 
tiality in  the  author  found  its  counter- 
part in  the  moral  tenuity  and  aimless 
vacillation  of  Werther,  Egmont,  Wilhelra 
Meister,  and  Faust.  Beside  the  intense 
purpose  of  Shakespeare's  heroes,  such 
men  as  these  are  little  better  than  shad- 
ows. Even  in  the  presence  of  Shake- 
speare's secondary  characters — of  his 
villains  even  —  we  are  never  altogether 
out  of  an  atmosphere  of  faith.  Among 
the  very  worst  there  is  an  implied  recogni- 
tion of  God,  a  power  without  and  beyond 
them,  in  an  accusing  if  not  approving 
conscience. 

Without  any  of  that  modern  moral  atti- 
tudinizing that  pirouettes  on  a  pivot  of  its 
own  self-consciousness  (and  which  the 
world  could  so  well  do  without),  no  man's 
work  carries  upon  it  more  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably the  marks  of  an  overruling 
conviction  and  a  dominant  purpose.  So 
evident  is  this  quality  in  Shakespeare's 
works  that  one  might  almost  imagine 
that  —  like  every  fresh  effort  of  Haydn's 
genius  —  they  were  commenced  with 
prayer  and  carried  out  under  the  powei 
of  old  Herbert's  motto  — 

Think  the  king  sees  thee  still,  for  his  King 
does. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration 
in  more  modern  times  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  poetical  faculty  may  be  over- 
ridden and  paralyzed  by  the  action  of 
doubt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  The  more 
his  life  is  studied,  the  more  it  appears  to 
rise  above   the  common  conventionality 
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of  doubt,  and  to  represent  the  highest 
possible  phase  of  conscientious  scepti- 
cism—  one,  indeed,  of  those  sacrificial 
souls  which  the  Creator  seems  to  throw 
from  Him  at  intervals  into  the  ocean  of 
religious  opinion  to  keep  the  waters  in  a 
healthy  fermentation,  and  save  them 
from  stagnating  by  tradition,  or  freezing 
by  convention  into  mere  lifeless  forms. 
His  case  presents  many  unique  and  in- 
teresting points.  Differing  from  Shelley, 
inasmuch  as  the  very  elements  left  out 
in  Shelley's  half-human  composition  were 
amongst 'dough's  most  conspicuous  en- 
dowments,—  the  social  side  of  genius  — 
its  simple  homeliness,  and  the  keenness 
of  its  human  sympathies  —  was  in  him 
beautifully  complete.  Differing,  again, 
from  the  scepticism  of  Goethe  —  for 
Clough's  moral  predilections  were  strong, 
and  anything  like  indifference  was  with 
him  impossible  —  his  scepticism  seemed 
rather  to  rise  out  of  an  almost  morbid 
over-keenness  and  over-sensitiveness  to 
the  requirements  of  conscience.  With  a 
strong  and  perpetual  craving  for  some 
solid  ground  of  belief,  he  would  yet  have 
no  part  of  his  faith  at  second  hand.  Fol- 
lowing Clough's  career  from  his  school- 
days at  Rugby  onwards,  it  is  a  melan- 
choly and  even  a  humiliating  thing  to 
find  how  much  even  of  the  unseen  and 
spiritual  force  of  a  great  man's  mind  is 
overruled  by  the  irresponsible  circum- 
stance of  its  earthly  surroundings.  With 
all  its  unquestionable  excellences,  there 
was  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  Rugby  training 
under  the  Arnold  righne.  In  many  cases 
—  and  these  cases  necessarily  the  most 
important  —  it  had  a  tendency  to  over- 
stimulate  the  moral  sense.  It  sent  boys 
out  into  the  world  with  a  dangerously 
premature  moral  equipment ;  an  educa- 
tion that  yielded  a  good  deal  of  dogmatic 
brain-force,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  intel- 
lectual accuracy  and  the  finer  moral  dis- 
criminations. An  old  head  upon  young 
shoulders  is  a  doubtful  blessing  in  any 
case  ;  but  when  it  takes  the  special  form 
of  an  adult  faith  grafted  on  a  spiritual 
anatomy  whose  bones  are  set  not  yet, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  matter.  With 
the  great  majority  of  strong  natures,  it  is 
simply  the  best  conceivable  arrangement 
for  ultimate  moral  shipwreck.  Not  the 
most  carefully  administered  education, 
accompanied  by  the  utmost  solicitude  of 
parents,  can  ever  take  that  highest  part 
of  every  man's  education  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  Maker.  Father  or  mother  or  teach- 
er may  in  some  measure  mould  the  out- 
ward frame,  but  God  alone  can  breathe 
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into  its  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
make  such  an  education  a  living  thing. 
Clough  (who  by  the  inherent  tendency  of 
his  nature  would  have  been  a  seeker  after 
God,  had  he  had  no  higher  advantages 
than  a  heathen)  has  always  seemed  to  us 
to  have  been  the  victim  of  a  premature 
moral  development.  He  came  from  Rug- 
by with  the  Arnold  mint-marks  fresh  and 
strong  upon  him,  with  his  mind  fully 
made  up,  and  an  amiable  determination 
to  do  battle,  if  need  be,  for  all  the  theo- 
ries of  his  worthy  master.  But  man  pro- 
poses, God  disposes.  A  moral  influence 
was  lying  in  wait  for  him  that  he  had 
never  taken  into  account,  and  which 
proved  to  be  the  turning-point  of  his  life. 
When  he  went  into  residence  at  Oxford 
in  1836,  the  Tractarian  movement  was  at 
its  height.  Newman  was  stretching  out, 
through  pulpit  and  platform,  through 
verse  and  prose,  those  subtle  prehensile 
tentacles  of  his,  that  touched  so  softly, 
and  yet  have  closed  so  firmly,  upon  mod- 
ern thought.  It  was  an  atmosphere 
Clough  had  never  breathed  before,  and 
it  proved  too  much  for  his  tender  years. 
Speaking  of  it  afterwards,  he  says  that 
for  a  long  time  he  was  "  like  a  straw 
drawn  up  the  draught  of  a  chimney." 

The  fierce  struggle  he  passed  through 
can  never  be  altogether  known,  and  is 
only  shadowed  here  and  there  in  his 
poems,  and  a  few  chance  exclamations 
in  his  correspondence  ;  but  of  the  se- 
verity of  it  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His 
mind  was  not  altogether  unhorsed  —  he 
had  too  firm  a  seat  for  that  —  but  he  may 
be  said  to  have  lost  his  stirrups,  and 
never  again  to  have  recovered  them  until 
the  harrowing  interregnum  that  dates  be- 
tween doubt  and  well-assured  belief  had 
done  its  work  upon  him,  and  worn  him 
down  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Torture 
like  his  turns  the  confident  cant  of  your 
easy-minded  believer  into  something  that 
almost  approaches  blasphemy. 

All  that  he  suffered  in  that  pitiless  pur- 
gatory will  never  be  revealed  —  that  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death,  so  thickly 
strewn  with  the  bones  of  the  spiritually 
dead,  by  what  inscrutable  decree  of 
Providence  we  know  not ;  but  that  all 
was  borne  without  a  murmur,  and  with  a 
rare  humility  and  integrity,  his  life  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee.  Withxall  his  doubts 
and  diflficulties,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
question  the  catholicity  of  the  Cliurch 
that  refused  to  extend  to  him  the  invita- 
tion of  Laban,  "  Come  in^  thou  blessed  of 
the  Lord:  why  standest  thou  without  f  " 

But  for  the  fate  that  brought  him  so 
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directly  under  the  wheels  of   the   Trac- 
tarian  movement,  he  might  have  been  liv- 
ing  yet  ;    and   few,    who   have   paid    his 
works  any  attention,  will  doubt  but  that 
he  would  have  beeri  one  of  the  greatest 
of  living  men.     That  this  unfortunate  in- 
terruption and   harassing  mental  conflict 
fatally  interfered  with  his  assthetic  devel- 
opment   as    a    successful   poet,   is   very  j 
alDundantly    proved     by    nearly    all    the  [ 
poetry  he  has  written.     He   carried   his 
doubts  about  him  by  force  of  habit,  and 
not  least  doubted  his  own  powers,  and  { 
the  quality  of  his  own  productions.     His 
doubts  to  him  indeed 

Were  traitors, 
And  made  him  lose  the  good  he  might  have 

won, 
By  fearing  to  attempt. 


required  of  him  was  paid  down  to  the 
last  farthing.  All  was  given  away,  till 
only  his  great  unrooted  honesty  re- 
mained to  him.  Religion  would  indeed 
be  a  rhapsody  of  words  if  in  such  a  case 
a  man  could  not  spend  his  life  and  yet  in 
the  highest  sense  possess  it.  Whosoever 
shall  lose  his  life  shall  preserve  it.  It  is 
a  beautiful  belief,  and  it  never  was  beat 
out  into  the  metal  of  actual  hard  fact 
with  a  subliraer  self-denial  than  in  the 
life  of  Clough. 


He  kept  his  most  important  poem,  the 
"  Amours  de  Voyage,"  in  MS.  beside 
him  for  nine  years,  and  only  published  it 
at  last  in  a  kind  of  modestly  furtive  way 
in  an  American  periodical  —  the  "  At- 
lantic Monthly."  His  doubt  seemed  to 
find  him  out  and  to  hunt  him  to  cover 
whenever  and  wherever  he  ventured  out. 
He  could  not  escape  it.  There  was  noth- 
ing left  for  him,  but  in  his  own  melan- 
choly words,  "  to  pace  the  sad  confusion 
through."     I3afHed  and    tempest-tost    by 

■conflicting  opinions,  he  exclaims  in  one 

-of  his  poems  :  — 

O  may  we  for  assurance  sake 
Some  arbitrary  judgment  take, 
And  wilfully  pronounce  it  true. 

We  almost  wish  he  could  have  done  so, 
•even  at  some  little  intellectual  sacrifice. 
But  that  was  just  the  thing  he  could  not 
'do.  He  was  too  keenly  suspicious  of  his 
intellectual  life.  With  him  there  was  no 
deeper  form  of  dishonesty  than  that 
which  shrinks  from  its  own  conviction. 
There  never  was  a  character  more  spot- 
ilessly  free  from  anything  even  approach- 
ing compromise  in  this  respect.  His  in- 
tellectual honesty  was  without  a  flaw. 
Everything  went  down  before  his  con- 
victions—  his  living  at  Oxford  (it  should 
not  be  forgot  that  in  his  position  pecuniary 
sacrifice  meant  poverty),  and  with  it  in 
many  men's  eyes,  his  social  status  as  well. 
And  last,  what  to  him  was  of  far  more 
value  than  these,  the  confidence  of  his 
•  dearest  friends,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
list  Arnold  himself.  Happiness,  health, 
ail  went ;  and  in  their  place,  to  use  a 
phrase  of  his  own,  came  "  spirtual  vertigo 
and  megrims  unutterable,"  and  loneliness 
.and  misery.     Everything  his  conscience 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street 
of  Edinburgh,  opposite  the  cross,  there 
was,  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, a  plain-looking  shop  without  any 
exterior  show.  The  door  was  up  three 
or  four  steps  from  the  pavement,  and  on 
each  side  was  a  window  with  small  panes. 
The  interior  was  rather  gloomy,  for  the 
roof  was  low  ;  and  in  the  rear,  seen  as  in 
a  kind  of  vista,  there  was  a  long  ware- 
house, with  tables,  which,  on  certain  days 
every  quarter,  were  laden  with  the  blue 
and  yellow  covered  periodical,  the  well- 
known  Edinburgh  Review.  There  was  a 
decorous  though  bustling  air  about  the 
shop-lads  ;  decent  middle-aged  clerks  sat 
poring  over  ledgers  at  desks  near  the 
windows  ;  mingling  with  the  ordinary 
concourse  of  customers,  might  occasion- 
ally be  seen  learned  and  lawyer-looking 
personages  in  black  coats,  dropping  in 
from  the  street,  and  making  their  way  to 
an  irmer  room,  where  sat  the  presiding! 
genius  —  Archibald  Constable,  a  round-l 
faced  portly  man  of  gentlemanly  aspect,! 
who  had,  some  years  previously,  gained* 
distinction  as  the  leading  publisher  in 
Scotland.  Such  is  exactly  what  I  remem- 
ber, when,  at  my  start  in  life  as  an  ap- 
prentice, I  was  sent  on  business  errands 
to  Constable's  in  1814. 

Like   other  boys  brought  up  for  "  the 
trade,"  I  always   felt  a  certain  degree  of 
awe  in  visiting  this  august  temple  of   lit- 
erature.    It  was  imposing  in  its  dinginess 
and    wholesale    arrangements,  and  to  a 
youth  it  became  peculiarly  impressive  on  : 
the  issue  of  Waverley^  in  three  volumes, 
when  time  after  time  I  was  despatched  tc 
procure  fresh  quantities  to  meet  an  insa-  , 
tiable  public  demand.     As  a  humble  be 
hind-hacks  member  of  the  bibliopolic  pro 
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fessi'on,  I  could  not  but  feel  the  import- 
ance of  "  doing  business  "  at  this  marvel- 
lous emporium.  In  the  way  of  maternal 
admonition,  I  had  again  and  again  been 
reminded  that  I  could  do  no  better  than 
follow  the  example  of  Archibald  Consta- 
ble, who,  at  one  time,  had  been  as  poor 
and  friendless  as  I  was  —  and  now  see 
what  he  has  come  to  ! 

Only  now,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years, 
has  the  story  of  Constable's  life  and  what 
he  did  for  literature  been  fully  told.  The 
narrative  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his 
sons,  Mr.  Thomas  Constable,  who  does 
merited  justice  to  his  father's  memory. 
To  us,  the  work  corroborates  recollec- 
tions of  a  long  past  period.  All  we  can 
do  here,  however,  is  to  offer  a  few  of  the 
more  interesting  circumstances,  blended 
with  such  remarks  as  may  incidentally  oc- 
cur. It  is  now  exactly  a  hundred  years 
since  Archibald  Constable  was  born  at 
Carnbee  in  Fife,  where  his  progenitors  for 
a  time  had  been  decent  and  intelligent 
farmers.  He  might  probably  have  con- 
tinued the  family  in  the  same  profession, 
but  for  the  fact  of  a  person  from  Edin- 
burgh having  set  up  as  a  bookbinder  in 
the  small  town  of  Pittenweem.  The  sight 
of  the  bookbinder's  shop  and  its  modest 
exhibition  of  literary  wares,  suggested  to 
young  Constable  the  idea  of  being  a  book- 
seller. To  enter  himself  to  this  profes- 
sion in  the  little  sea-side  town  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  father,  desirous  of 
promoting  his  son's  wishes,  wrote  to  his 
correspondent  in  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Eagle, 
a  respectable  widow  lady,  who  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  seed-merchant.  Through 
her  friendly  interference,  the  youth  was 
engaged  as  an  apprentice  to  Peter  Hill, 
who  was  about  to  begin  as  a  bookseller  in 
the  Parliament  Close. 

There  is  a  traditionary  episode  not  to 
be  omitted.  Mrs.  Eagle  could  not  con- 
veniently conduct  the  lad  on  his  arrival 
to  Mr.  Hill,  but  put  him  in  charge  of 
her  youngest  apprentice,  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, son  of  the  gardener  at  Cringle- 
tie,  in  Peeblesshire,  who  had  been  only 
about  a  month  in  town.  The  circum- 
stance led  to  a  life-long  intimacy  between 
the  two  young  men,  both  of  whom  made 
some  figure  in  the  world.  Henderson 
diligently  fought  his  way  on,  married  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Eagle,  became  a  noted 
seed-merchant,  and  was  elected  Lord  Pro- 
vost of  Edinburgh.  As  for  Constable,  he 
commenced  his  career,  February  1788. 
He  says  in  an  autobiographic  sketch : 
"  Mr.  Hill  commanded  an  excellent  busi- 
ness.   1  lived  in  the  house  with  him,  and 


he  was  a  kind  and  indulgent  master.  I 
passed  six  years-  very  happily  as  an  ap- 
prentice, and  another  as  a  clerk,  receiving 
in  the  last  year  thirty  pounds  of  salary. 
Mr.  Hill's  shop  was  frequented  by  the 
most  respectable  persons  in  Edinburgh. 
Burns  the  poet  when  in  town  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  ;  the  distinguished  profess- 
ors and  clergy,  and  the  most  remarkable 
strangers.  I  remember  Captain  Grose 
making  frequent  visits,  and  my  conduct- 
ing him  to  the  Advocates'  Library.  Mr. 
Hill  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Close,  but  removed  about  the  year 
1790  to  the  shop  at  the  cross,"  south  side 
of  the  High  Street. 

Throughout  his  apprenticeship,  young 
Constable  devoted  his  entire  attention  to 
learning  his  business ;  attended  book 
auctions,  read  catalogues,  and  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  books.  This  knowledge 
was  considerably  augmented  by  having 
to  make  a  catalogue  of  old  and  valuable 
books  which  the  Earl  of  Moray  had  given 
to  Hill  in  exchange  for  modern  publica- 
tions. Other  work  of  the  same  kind  fol- 
lowed, and  ultimately  he  became  so  pro- 
ficient in  the  character  and  value  of  old 
books  as  to  give  him  a  bias  towards  this 
branch  of  the  trade.  When  his  appren- 
ticeship came  to  a  close  in  1794,  he  re- 
mained, as  he  tells  us,  another  year  with 
Mr.  Hill  in  the  capacity  of  clerk.  During 
this  additional  year,  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  ladv,  Mary  Willison,  daugh- 
ter of  David  Willison,  a  noted  printer, 
whose  office,  down  one  of  the  dingy  old 
closes,  he  had  frequentl}'  visi^ted.  It  was 
scarcely  prudent  for  the  young  booksell- 
er to  fall  desperately  in  love,  while  still 
unsettled  in  life ;  Constable,  however, 
attributed  much  of  his  success  to  his  at- 
tachment to  Mary  Willison.  Her  father 
having  taken  a  liking  for  Constable,  did 
not  object  to  the  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  January  1795.  The  alliance  was 
fortunate,  for,  as  a  printer,  Willison  could 
be  of  service  to  one  destined  to  pursue  the 
profession  of  a  publisher. 

Constable  began  business  on  his  own 
account  in  1795.  Previous  to  settling 
down,  he  visited  London,  and,  by  intro- 
ductions, made  the  acquaintance  of  Ca- 
dell,  Longman,  the  Robinsons,  and  other 
eminent  publishers.  He  also  picked  up 
a  good  many  old  books  in  Lonc^on  to  fur- 
nish his  shop  in  Edinburgh  ;  his  stock 
being  increased  by  lots  purchased  from 
gentlemen  in  Fife  and  Perth  shires. 
Thus  provided,  he  set  up  in  those  prem- 
ises at    the   cross   already  referred    to. 
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Having  pitched  himself  in  the  midst  of 
booksellers,  he  distinguished  his  place  of 
business,  by  inscribing  over  the  door, 
"  Scarce  old  Books,"  which  was  quizzed 
by  some  of  his  brethren  and  neighbours 
as  "  Scarce  o'  Books,"  —  a  joke  which  he 
did  not  mind.  His  success  in  business 
far  exceeded  his  expectations  ;  his  shop 
becoming  a  place  of  daily  resort  for  book- 
collectors  and  others.  At  this  time  and 
for  twenty  years  later,  booksellers'  shops 
about  the  cross  were  places  of  daily 
lounge  for  all  who  aspired  to  literary 
tastes,  and  had  some  leisure  to  spare  on 
gossip  about  things  in  general.  These 
shops  answered  the  purpose  of  clubs.  A 
lounger  with  little  to  do,  would  probably 
spend  an  hour  or  so  with  Creech,  who,  on 
fine  days,  held  a  kind  of  conclave  on  the 
steps  to  his  door,  his  bald  head  covered 
with  a  nicely  powdered  wig ;  next,  he  would 
drop  in  at  Hill's,  or  Constable's,  or  Bell 
and  Bradfute's,  or  at  the  shop  of  Man- 
ners and  Miller  —  a  resort  more  remark- 
able, however,  for  wits,  female  literati, 
and  we  might  add,  people  of  a  musical 
turn;  for  "Bobby  Miller,"  one  of  the 
partners  (a  bland  bulky  man,  dressed  in 
nankeen  breeches  and  white  stockings,  as 
if  ever  ready  to  go  out  to  dinner,  or  to 
take  a  hand  at  whist),  sang  beautifully, 
and  had  a  strong  clientele  of  musical  ad- 
mirers.  A  pleasant  way  of  spending  ex- 
istence was  that  loun^jing  about  book- 
shops,  to  which  the  keepers  of  these  es- 
tablishments had  no  objection  ;  for  in 
these  days  things  were  taken  very  easily. 
The  fact  is  stated  in  the  Life  of  Consta- 
ble, which  we  were  already  quite  aware 
of,  that  in  their  mutual  dealings  the  Edin- 
burgh booksellers  seldom  settled  ac- 
counts with  actual  coin.  Bills  played  a., 
considerable  part  in  their  dealings.  A" 
good  deal  was  also  done  in  the  way  of 
barter.  At  periodical  settlements,  bal- 
ances such  as  seven  pounds  fifteen  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  would  be  paid  off  by 
copies  of  Cook's  Voyages^  Doddridge's 
Rise  and  Progress^  or  some  other 
work  of  which  the  debtor  happened  to 
have  a  redundancy  —  the  transaction 
being  always  comfortably  adjusted  at 
Johnnie  Dowie's,  John's  Coffee-house,  or 
some  such-like  cosy  tavern  in  the  Old 
Town. 

The  hangers-on  at  Constable's  were 
usually  of.  an  enlightened  superior  order, 
such  as  wealthy  country  lairds  on  the 
scent  for  curious  old  books,  town  clergy- 
men, professors  in  the  university,  law- 
yers in  high  practice,  antiquaries,  and 
artists.     From  this  circumstance,  as  well 


as  from  his  enlarged  views  and  liberal 
dealing.  Constable  became  the  publisher 
of  the  Fanner's  Magazine,  the  Scots 
Magazine,  and  certain  Medical  and  Phil- 
osophical Journals.  With  these  begin- 
nings, he  was  appropriately  selected  by 
Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  John  Archibald 
Murray,  Francis  Horner,  and  others  of 
the  set,  to  be  the  publisher  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  on  the  loth  of  October  1802. 
Willison  was,  of  course,  the  printer  ;  and 
at  his  office  in  Craig's  Close,  it  was  cus- 
tomary, for  sake  of  incogiiito,  to  meet  to 
consider  articles  and  settle  on  the  con- 
ducting of  the  work.  The  success  of  the 
Review,  which  was  immediate  and  com- 
plete, may  be  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
due  to  two  things  —  the  ability  of  the 
writers,  and  the  liberal  payment  per  sheet 
by  the  publisher.  For  a  time,  the  Edin- 
burgh carried  all  before  it ;  in  fact,  had 
the  field  to  itself,  until  the  appearance  of 
the  Quarterly  in  1809. 

Getting  deeply  into  the  publishing 
line,  Constable  gradually  dropped  the  old 
book-trade.  Seemingly  with  a  view  to 
bringing  capital  into  the  concern,  he  took 
a  Mr.  Hunter  into  partnership,  which 
subsisted  for  seven  years.  Hunter  was 
not  bred  a  bookseller.  He  was  a  man  of 
literary  tastes,  and  being  son  of  Hunter 
of  Blackness,  he  possessed  a  high  social 
standing.  Perhaps  so  much  the  worse. 
Like  many  others  at  the  time,  he  was  a 
good  deal  of  a  bon-vivant,  a  quality  which 
by  no  means  leads  to  success  in  business. 
On  an  occasion  of  Longman  making  an 
excursion  with  him  in  Forfarshire  in  1803, 
he  astonished  and  half-killed  the  London 
publisher  with  drinking-bouts  at  gentle- 
men's houses.  In  a  letter  to  Constable, 
Hunter  moralizes  on  the  incapacity  of  his 
companion  to  stand  this  style  of  living. 
"These  Englishers  will  never  do  in  our 
country  :  they  eat  a  great  deal  too  much, 
and  drink  too  little  ;  the  consequence  is, 
their  stomachs  give  way,  and  they  are 
knocked  up,  of  course."  Three  years 
later,  he  took  Murray  of  London  on  a 
similar  expedition,  and  in  the  same  way 
nearly  finished  him.  The  carouse  was  at 
Brechin  castle,  and  is  described  as  being 
"dreadful."  He  pities  Murray,  but  says, 
"he  has  himself  principally  to  blame, 
having  been  so  rash  as  to  throw  out  a 
challenge  to  the  Scots," 

What  a  record  of  past  manners  !  Coi 
stable  did  not  relish  intelligence  of  thi 
kind,  and  we  can  see  that  Hunter,  wil 
some  fair  abilities,  was  a  drag  on  the  coi 
cern.    An  attempt  was  made  in  1809 
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set  up  a  branch  of  the  business  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  representative  in  charge, 
named  Park,  died,  and  the  attempt  being 
abandoned,  the  firm  fell  back  on  commis- 
sion agencies.  Hunter  died  suddenly  in 
1811.  According  to  the  narrative  before 
us,  he  appears  to  have  made  a  safe  in- 
vestment as  a  partner.  "  He  advanced 
originally  in  1804,  L.2500 ;  in  1811  he 
had  drawn  that  sum  and  about  L.4000  be- 
sides—  consequentl}',  with  the  L.  17,000 
paid  to  him  [share  of  capital  stock  at 
his  decease,  possibly],  he  gained  fully 
L.2i,ooo  by  being  A.  C.'s  partner."  In 
other  words,  for  the  miserable  input  of 
L.2500,  Constable  gave  away  L.2r,ooo, 
for  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  he  re- 
ceived no  substantial  benefit.  His  next 
partner  was  a  Mr.  Cathcart,  who  took 
Plunter's  share  in  the  concern,  introdu- 
cing at  the  same  time  Mr.  Robert  Cadell, 
as  a  member  of  the  new  contract.  At 
this  time,  according  to  an  abstract  of  ac- 
counts, the  assets  of  the  firm  amounted 
to  L.  104,000,  from  which  had  to  be  de- 
ducted debts  amounting  to  L. 54,000,  leav- 
ing a  clear  balance  of  about  L.50,000  — 
a  good  sum  to  have  been  realized  in  six- 
teen years,  after  paying  all  expenses,  and 
living  in  a  comfortable  style.  There  was, 
however,  an  awkward  item  in  the  state 
of  affairs  :  In  the  debts  due  by  the  firm 
was  comprehended  the  sum  of  L.33,ooo 
of  bills,  by  which  it  is  seen  that,  even  at 
this  time,  the  business  was  largely  car- 
ried on  by  a  system  of  credit. 

Perhaps  Constable  could  not  have 
reached  the  climax  he  did  by  the  slower 
and  more  safe  system  of  ready-money 
dealings.  He  had  already  formed  an  in- 
timacy, if  not  business  connection,  with 
the  notabilities  of  literature,  and  consti- 
tuted the  Scottish  capital  an  eminent 
publishing  centre.  The  best  literary 
property  going  fell  in  his  way.  Until  his 
time,  the  publishing  business  in  Edin- 
burgh had  for  the  most  part  been  con- 
ducted in  a  narrow  scraping  manner. 
The  most  enterprising  in  the  trade  was 
Charles  Elliot  (father-in-law  of  the  late 
John  Murray  of  Albemarle  Street),  who 
removed  with  his  business  to  London. 
Creech,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  the  last 
degree  mean  in  his  dealings,  of  which  a 
painful  instance  occurred  in  his  settle- 
ment with  Burns  for  the  first  complete 
edition  of  his  works. 

Archibald  Constable  appeared  on  the 
scene  as  a  revolutionist  in  the  profession. 
For  a  time  he  "  had  the  ball  at  his  foot," 
was  the  head  publisher  in.  Scotland  and 
courted    by    London    publishers   for    a 


share  in  the 


"  good 
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things  "  he  had   se- 
cured.    The  happiest   period  of  his   life 
was    perhaps    about    1810,  when   things 
were  in   a  flourishing   state  without  any 
serious  alloy,  at  which  time  he  lived  in  a 
pleasant  suljurban  retreat  at  Craigcrook, 
along    with   his  rising    family ;    shewing 
hospitality  to  distinguished  men  of  let- 
ters   who    travelled    so    far    northward. 
What  happiness  is  sometimes  diffused  in 
a  dwelling  by  the  presence  of  a  kindly- 
natured  maiden  aunt  !     It  was  the  fate  of 
the  family  at  Craigcrook  to  be  so  cheered, 
by  Miss   Jean    Willison,   sister   of    Mrs. 
Constable,  and  who  was  familiarly  known 
as  "  Auntie   Jean."     In   her    youth,  she 
had  been  sent  to  France  for  her  educa- 
tion, and  there  she  became  the  admired 
of  a  young   French  gentleman,  who,   in 
token  of  his  affection,  presented  her  with 
a  box  of  bonbons.    Jean  was  too  good  a 
daughter  to   marry  without   her  father's 
approval,  and  the  Frenchman  was  left  to 
sigh  in  vain.     An  end  was  abruptly   put 
to  the  affair,  by  the  outbreak  of  the   war 
with  England.    Jean  fled,  and  got  home 
in  safety.     What  became  of   the  forlorn 
wooer  we  are  not  told.    Jean's  feelings, 
however,  had  been  touched.     She  treas- 
ured the  box  of  bonbons,  at  the  bottom 
of   which   she  found   a   ring.     This   sad 
memorial  of  hopes  now  forever  vanished, 
she  put  on  her  finger,  and  listening  to 
no   other   lover,  devoted   herself   to  the 
duty  of  a  ministering  angel  in  the  family 
of  her  sister.     Latterly,  in  her  old  days, 
Auntie   Jean  became    a  little   eccentric, 
and   somewhat  deaf.     When   dying,  she 
said  confidingly  :  "  If  I  should  be  spared 
to  be  taken  away,  I  hope  my  nephew  will 
get  the  doctor  to  open  my  head,  and  see 
if  anything  can  be  done  for  my  hearing  !  '* 
In  this  wavering  state  of   mind,  the  gen- 
tle bein^  passed  away  to  her  rest.  Auntie 
Jean's  ring,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  still  pre- 
served as  a  family  relic. 

The  abstraction  of  capital  by  the  death 
of  Hunter  was  a  misfortune  to  the  firm, 
compensated  by  a  reinvigoration  from 
Cathcart ;  but  this  new  partner  did  not 
long  survive.  He  died  in  1812.  The 
heavy  draught  made  on  the  concern  by 
this  event,  occurred  about  the  time  that 
the  Encyclopcedla  Britatmica  was  pur- 
chased, when  heavy  charges  were  under- 
taken in  connection  with  that  voluminous 
work.  From  this  period,  we  trace  a 
downhill  financial  course.  Bills  were 
not  only  given  in  discharge  of  regular 
business  obligations,  but  put  copiously 
in  circulation  to  raise  capital  from  bank- 
ers and  money-brokers.     In  short,  a  sys- 
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tem  of  accommodation  bills  became  a 
chronic  disease  in  the  concern.  Never 
was  there  a  more  conspicuous  instance 
of  an  estimable  tradesman  being  led  on 
to  ruin  for  want  of  a  primary  resolution 
not  to  launch  beyond  his  depth.  This 
he  lived  to  see  and  mourn  over,  but  with- 
out the  means  of  retrieval.  Looking  to 
Constable's  breadth  of  views,  his  liberal 
treatment  of  authors,  and  the  general 
success  of  his  undertakings,  as  well  as  to 
his  upright  character,  and  kindliness  of 
disposition,  one  feels  regret  that  he 
should  have  suffered  from  entanglements 
leading  to  financial  disaster.  In  his  ca- 
reer he  may  be  said  to  have  exemplified 
the  truth  that  friends  are  sometimes .  to 
be  more  dreaded  than  enemies.  Some 
of  his  books  were  printed  by  James  Bal- 
lantyne,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  had  been  attracted  from  Kelso 
to  Edinburgh,  and  shewed  a  taste  in  ex- 
ecution which  now  raises  some  surprise, 
considering  the  imperfect  mechanism  on 
which  the  printing-trade  had  still  to  rely. 
Scott,  who  had  known  Ballantyne  at 
school,  took  an  interest  in  his  progress, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  actually,  though 
not  ostensibly,  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  James  Ballantyne  and  Company, 
printers.  There  thus  arose  a  queer, 
scarcely  definable,  connection  between 
Walter  Scott,  James  Ballantyne  and  his 
brother  John,  and  Archibald  Constable 
and  Company.  A  whole  volume  would 
be  required  to  describe  how  the  Ballan- 
tynes  drew  on  Constable  and  Company  ; 
how  they  in  return  drew  on  the  Ballan- 
tynes  ;  and  how  Scott  drew  on  both  to 
raise  money  to  pay  for  Abbotsford.  The 
complication  was  tremendous.  Then, 
there  arose  a  fresh  and  worse  complica- 
tion in  the  bill-transactions  between  Con- 
stable and  Company,  and  Hurst,  Robin- 
son, and  Company,  publishers  in  London, 
through  whose  shortcomings  ultimately 
came  the  general  coiip-de-grdce. 

Constable  had  published  some  of  Wal- 
ter Scott's  earlier  productions,  and  noth- 
ing was  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
have  been  asked  to  issue  Waverley.  On 
seeing  a  portion  of  the  work,  he  offered 
seven  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright, 
which  was  not  accepted,  and  this,  the 
first  of  the  famous  novels,  was  published 
on  a  division  of  profits.  Of  a  number 
which  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Con- 
stable and  Company  became  the  proprir 
etors,  and  considering  the  prodigious 
sale  of  these  matchless  fictions,  one 
would  think  that  here  alone  was  a  boun- 
teous   fortune.     So    there    would    have 


been,  but  for  those  wretched  financial  com- 
plications already  adverted  to,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  heavy  demands  for 
prepayment  by  Scott,  whose  necessities 
were  so  great  on  the  score  of  his  Abbots- 
ford  purchase,  that  he  habitually  used 
up  the  money  for  copyrights  before  the 
works  were  written.  Constable  might 
doubtless  have  refused  to  enter  into 
these  wild  transactions,  but  at  the  loss 
of  an  author  the  most  prolific  and  most 
prized  of  his  age.  As  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  dealings  pursued,  take  the  follow- 
ing, which  occurs  in  Lockhart's  Life  of 
Scott:  "Before  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel 
issued  from  the  press,  Scott  had  ex- 
changed instruments,  and  received  his 
bookseller's  bills  for  no  less  than  four 
'works  of  fiction'  —  not  one  of  them 
otherwise  described  in  the  deed  of  ajrree- 
ment  —  to  be  produced  in  unbroken  suc- 
cession, each  of  them  to  fill  at  least  three 
volumes,  but  with  proper  saving  clauses 
as  to  increase  of  copy-money  in  case  any 
of  them  should  run  to  four." 

Lockhart,  in  making  this  candid  state- 
ment, has  written  in  an  unworthy  spirit 
of  Constable  in  relation  to  Scott's  affairs, 
in  some  instances  disingenuously  sup- 
pressing the  truth,  while  evidently  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  himself  far  from  blame- 
less. Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Con- 
stable did  good  service  in  causing  books 
to  be  written  which  would  probably  never 
otherwise  have  existed.  In  a  letter  to 
him,  March  23,  1822,  Sir  Walter  says  : 
"  They  talk  of  a  farmer  making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  be- 
fore, but  you,  my  good  friend,  have  made 
a  dozen  volumes  where  probably  but  one 
would  have  existed  ;  for  the  love  of  fame 
is  soon  satiated :  and  besides,  a  man 
who  is  fond  of  it  turns  timid  and  afraid 
of  indulging  it  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see 
who  is  insensible  to  the  solid  comfort  of 
eight  thousand  pounds  a  year,  especially 
if  he  buys  land,  builds,  and  improves." 
To  the  enterprise  of  Archibald  Constable, 
we  are  therefore  unquestionably  indebt- 
ed for  the  existence  of  a  number  of  the 
Waverley  novels.  So  far,  at  least,  he 
was  a  national  benefactor. 

The  three  volumes  composing  the  Me- 
moir of  Constable  by  his  son,  abound  in 
correspondence  with  authors  of  celebrity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
and  others,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  read 
by  all  interested  in  the  history  of  English 
literature.  Among  the  immense  heaps 
of  letters  is  seen  one  by  Robert  Cham- 
bers to  Mr.  Constable,  in  1822,  fervently 
thanking  him  for  having  introduced  him 
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to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  At  this  time  Robert 
was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  early  struggles.  The  inti- 
macy he  formed  with  Constable  led  to 
other  letters,  one  of  them  having  refer- 
ence to  the  Traditions  of  Edinburgh^  of 
which  a  somewhat  too  large  second 
edition  had  been  printed.  On  this  sub- 
ject, at  the  request  '  of  my  brother,  I 
called  on  Mr.  Constable,  in  1825,  at  his 
premises.  No.  i  Princes  Street,  to  which 
his  business  had  not  long  previously  been 
removed.  As  in  the  case  of  every  one 
else,  I  was  courteously  received.  The 
interview  between  the  smallest  and  the 
greatest  of  publishers  was  as  interesting 
as  it  was  memorable  to  one  of  the  parties. 
I  was  advised  to  send  a  superfluous  por- 
tion of  the  edition  to  Hurst,  Robinson, 
and  Company,  who,  at  his  recommenda- 
tion, would  do  the  best  they  could  for  the 
work.  Adopting  the  friendly  advice,  I 
had  afterwards  reason  to  fear  the  propri- 
ety of  the  step  ;  went  to  London,  and 
settled  the  matter  —  this  my  first  visit  to 
the  metropolis  happening  to  bring  about 
an  intimacy  which  gave  a  colour  to  my 
future  existence. 

At  the  time  I  thus  intruded  on  the 
great  Scottish  publisher,  a  dismal  fate 
was  impending  over  his  affairs.  To  the 
eye  of  the  world,  he  was  still  supreme,  an 
object  of  envy.  In  a  few  months  later, 
as  shown  by  the  work  of  his  son,  the 
difficulties  of  the  firm  were  appalling. 
Robert  Cadell,  whose  clear  views  and 
business  tact  were  invaluable,  disclosed 
this  painful  state  of  matters,  in  a  letter  to 
Constable,  then  in  London,  loth  January 
1826.  He  says :  "  We  must  have  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  less  will  do  no  good 
whatever  ;  indeed,  forty  thousand  pounds 
would  be  required  soon  ;  but  without  the 
first,  we  could  not  manage  to  get  over 
our  present  difficulties,  and  even  then 
with  a  great  strain."  The  attempt  to 
raise  such  a  sum  was  hopeless.  The  re- 
sults of  the  mad  speculations  of  1825  had 
burst  like  a  storm  on  the  financial  world. 
Bankers  would  barely  look  at  bills.  The 
end  had  come.  Archibald  Constable  and 
Company,  and  the  firms  connected  with 
them,  came  down  with  a  crash,  sending  a 
shiver  through  the  realms  of  paper  and 
print.  Sir  Walter  Scott  came  in  for  his 
share  of  the  general  ruin.  How  he  sup- 
ported the  .loss,  and  how  he  honourably 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  paying  off 
his  obligations,  is  it  not  known  to  his- 
tory ? 

This  was  a  terrible  downcome  to  poor 


Constable,  now  advanced  in  life,  and 
stripped  of  everything  by  creditors.  His 
eldest  son,  David,  to  whose  interesting 
story  a  chapter  of  his  brother's  work  is 
devoted,  was  bred  as  a  bookseller,  in  the 
hope  of  furthering  the  business  ;  but  he 
subsequently  went  to  the  Bar,  and  could 
give  no  help.  He  had  inherited  the 
printing  business  of  his  grandfather, 
David  Willison,  and  was  unhappily  in- 
volved in  the  family  misfortune.  The 
sad  reverses  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  he 
died  in  partial  seclusion  many  years  after- 
wards (1866).  Archibald  Constable  had 
some  comfort  in  his  family.  His  first 
wife  died  in  1814,  but  in  1818  he  effected 
a  second  marriage,  and  there  was  a  fam- 
ily of  sons  and  daughters,  anxious  to 
soothe  his  declining  years.  All  his  old 
friends  rallied  about  him.  A  career  of 
literary  adventure  had  still  some  charms. 
Constable's  Miscellany,  a  collection  of 
cheap  popular  works,  which  he  had  two 
or  three  years  ago  projected,  was  set  on 
foot,  and  met  with  an  encouraging  ap- 
proval. It  was  a  noble  but  dying  effort. 
A  life  of  unwearied  exertion,  along  with 
bad  health,  had  worn  out  his  frame.  The 
closing  scene  is  pathetically  described  by 
his  son.  He  tranquilly  died,  21st  July 
1827. 

Archibald  Constable  aimed  at  and  un- 
questionably deserved  a  better  fate.  The 
literary  property  belonging  to  his  firm  at 
the  final  catastrophe  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient in  value  to  have  covered  all  the 
debts  with  which  it  could  be  chargeable. 
What  was  needed  was  a  temporary  read- 
justment. But  the  times  were  out  of  joint, 
and  everything  was  sacrificed.  The  har- 
vest sown  by  Constable  was  reaped,  and 
is  still  being  reaped,  by  others  to  whom 
his  property  drifted.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  became  the  entire  property  of 
Longman  and  Company ;  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Britannica  was  purchased  by 
Adam  and  Charles  Black  ;  and  to  this 
last-named  and  respectable  firm,  at  the 
price  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds, 
fell  the  Waverley  Novels,  after  a  splendid 
fortune  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  had  been  skilfully  wrung  from 
them  by  Robert  Cadell  —  and  which 
novels,  even  now,  after  sixty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  was  issued,  are  as 
popular  as  ever.  The  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  a  biography  so  instructive  and  so 
mournful  as  that  of  Archibald  Constable, 
is  too  obvious  to  need  any  special  ref- 
erence. 
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From  the  Saturday  Review. 
THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE.* 


This  little  volume  —  "brief  memoir," 
as  the  author  calls  it  —  is  a  rdchauffe^  with 
some  new  ingredients,  of  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  January  1873,  bear- 
ing the  title  ''  Unpublished  Letters  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte."  It  was  not  stated 
in  the  Quarterly  to  whom  the  letters  were 
addressed,  but  Lady  Rose  Weigall,  hav- 
ing now  revealed  herself  as  the  writer  of 
the  article,  says  that  they  were  addressed 
to  her  mother,  the  late  Countess  of  West- 
moreland, who,  as  a  girl,  Miss  Wellesley, 
was  companion  and  playmate  of  the  young 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  who  became  the 
Princess's  most  intimate  and  confidential 
friend.  The  letters  begin  in  1813,  after 
Miss  Wellesley  had  married  Lord  Bur- 
ghersh,  and  the  last  was  written  within  a 
few  days  of  the  Princess's  sad  and  un- 
timely death.  The  new  ingredients  in 
the  volume  are  materials  supplied  by  Her 
Majesty  (what,  is  not  stated),  a  series  of 
letters  from  1798  to  1804  written  by  the 
Princess's  aunt,  the  Queen  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  to  Lady  Elgin,  the  Princess's  gov- 
erness, and  also  letters  of  Miss  Hayman, 
who  was  the  Princess's  sub-governess  for 
a  few  months  in  1797  when  the  Princess 
was  only  in  her  second  year,  and  who  was 
afterwards  in  the  service  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales. 

The  unhappy  marriage  of  the  future 
George  IV.  with  Princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  doomed  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, their  offspring,  to  misery  from  her 
cradle.  The  parents  were  formally  sep- 
arated very  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
Princess,  which  was  at  Carlton  House,  on 
January  7,  1796.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
was  to  retain  her  apartments  at  Carlton 
House,  with  free  access  to  the  infant. 
Lady  Elgin,  as  governess,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  nursery  establishment,  and  super- 
intended everything  ;  she  was  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  Prince 
and  Princess.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
had  a  villa  at  Charlton,  near  Blackheath, 
but  came  constantly  to  see  her  daughter  : 

In  these  early  days  —  the  summer  of  1797  — 
the  Princess  of  Wales  was  constantly  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  Charlton  and 
Carlton  House,  coming  most  days  to  play 
with  her  daughter,  either  in  Miss  Hayman's 
room  or  in  the  nursery ;  but  never  encounter- 
ing or  holding  any  sort  of  communication  with 
the    Prince,   who,    on  his  part,   avoided  the 

*  A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Princess  CJiarlotte  of 
Wales ;  with  Selections  from  her  Correspondence  and 
other  Unpublished  Papers.  By  the  Lady  Rose  Weigall. 
Loudon:  John  Murray.     1874. 


nursery,  most  likely  through  fear  of  meeting 
her. 

The  Prince,  having  the  child  in  the  same 
house  with  him,  saw  very  little  of  her. 
Miss  Hayman  writes,  June  7,  1797:  — 

The  Prince's  time  for  seeing  the  child  is 
when  dressing,  or  at  breakfast.  .  .  .  He  has 
not  been  up  here,  having  dropped  that  custom 
many  months,  nor  has  he  sent  for  the  child  or 
seen  it  since  the  birthday,  but  he  was  some 
days  out  of  town.  I  do  not  often  know 
whether  he  is  at  home  or  abroad. 

Here  is  an  amusing  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Miss  Hayman,  of  the  same  year,  tell- 
ing how  the  child  in  her  second  year  mim- 
icked Canning :  — 

Princess  Charlotte  is  very  delightful,  and 
tears  her  caps  with  showing  me  how  Mr.  Can- 
ning takes  off  his  hat  to  her  as  he  rides  in  the 
Park,  and  I  hold  her  up  at  the  summer-house 
window. 

In  1704,  when  the  Princess  was  eight 
years  old.  Lady  Elgin  resigned  her  post, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lady  de  Clifford. 
About  this  time  the  Prince  of  Wales  pro- 
posed to  place  the  education  of  the  Prin- 
cess under  the  control  of  his  father, 
George  III.,  who  upheld  the  cause  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  doted  on  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte.  The  young  Princess  was 
now  sent  to  Windsor  to  be  under  the  €3^6 
of  the  King.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  caring 
nothing  himself  about  seeing  his  daugh- 
ter,  was  very  jealous  of  her  intercourse 
with  her  mother,  and  visits  from  and  to 
the  mother  were  made  rare.  The  father 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  lost  his  life  at  Jena,  in  1806, 
and  her  mother  then  came  to  live  in  Eng- 
land, and  settled  herself  near  her  daugh- 
ter at  Blackheath.  It  was  then  arranged 
that  the  Princess  Charlotte  should  go 
once  a  week,  on  Saturdays,  to  the  house 
of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  and  there 
see  her  mother.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
thus  wrote  to  Miss  Hayman  in  a  letter  of 
1807  :  — 

On  Saturdays  my  daughter  comes  at  three 
o'clock  to  dine  with  my  mother,  when  com- 
pany is  always  asked  to  meet  her,  consisting  of 
old  and  steady  people.  At  four  o'clock  I  ap- 
pear; at  six  Charlotte  leaves  us. 

These  short  Saturday  visits  to  her  mother 
were  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  enjoyments 
of  the  child's  existence.  She  loved  her 
mother.  "  It  is  quite  charming,"  wrote 
George  III.,  February  15,  1805,  '*  to  see 
the  Princess  and  her  child  together."  In 
181 1  George  Ill's  insanity  and  the  Re- 
gency of  the  Prince  of  Wales  affected  the 
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Princess  Charlotte's  position  for  the 
worse.  The  King  had  sympathized  with 
the  two  Princesses,  mother  and  daughter  ; 
the  Queen's  feelings  were  the  other  way. 
She  leaned  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
young  Princess's  life  became  harder  and 
gloomier.  We  quote  from  Lady  Rose 
Weigall :  — 

A  main  part  of  this  pernicious  policy  was  to 
keep  the  young  Princess  secluded  from  the 
world.  The  Regent  had  reason  to  fear  that 
her  appearance  in  public  would  give  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  the  widespread  feeling  in  favour  of 
herself  and  her  mother,  and  render  him  pro- 
portionately more  unpopular.  He  was  further 
bent  upon  avoiding  everything  which  could 
look  like  a  recognition  of  her  as  the  heir-pre* 
sumptive  to  the  Crown,  probably  hoping  that 
by  the  death  of  his  wife,  or  by  a  divorce,  he 
might  hereafter  have  a  son  through  a  second 
marriage,  and  shut  out  the  daughter  of  his 
detested  consort  from  the  throne.  .  .  .  The 
Princess  Charlotte  was  regarded  as  a  rival  to 
be  suppressed,  rather  than  as  a  future  sov- 
ereign who  was  to  be  trained  for  her  imperial 
effice.  Past  fifteen  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Regenc}',  and  precocious  of  her  age,  she, 
on  her  side,  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  her  position,  and  to  the  determination  of 
her  father  to  ignore  it.  The  attempt  to  de- 
prive her  of  her  privileges  rendered  her  trebly 
tenacious  of  them,  and,  apart  from  the  desire 
to  as'sert  her  rights,  there  were  times  when  she 
had  the  eager  longing  of  a  girl  to  break  loose 
from  her  gloomy  bondage,  and  taste  the  pleas- 
ures, magnified  by  imagination,  of  society  in 
its  pomp. 

When  the  Princess  was  nearly  seven- 
teen, Lady  de  Clifford  retired  from  her 
post  of  governess,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Duchess  of  Leeds.  On  Lady  de  Clif- 
ford's retirement,  the  Princess  had  hoped 
that  a  change  might  be  made  in  her  es- 
tablishment, that  she  might  be  allowed  a 
"Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,"  instead  of 
being  continued  under  a  "governess," 
and  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  "come 
out."  She  wrote  to  her  father  requesting 
these  things.  The  letter  made  him  furi- 
ous ;  he  immediately  posted  down  to 
Windsor,  taking  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Eldon)  with  him  ;  and  there,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Queen  and  his  sister  Prin- 
cesses, the  Regent  and  the  Chancellor 
scolded  the  Princess  "for  the  enormity  of 
her  demands,  pretty  much  as  a  couple  of 
angry  nurses  might  scold  a  child  of  four 
years  old."  So  writes  Lady  Rose  Weigall. 
Miss  Knight,  who  now  became  sub-gov- 
erness, has  in  her  "  Autobiography " 
given  the  following  account  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon's  lecture :  — 

Before  her    Majesty,   Princess  Mary,  and 


Lady  de  Clifford,  in  a  very  rough  manner,  the 
learned  Lord  expounded  the  law  of  England 
as  not  affording  her  Royal  Highness  what  she 
demanded ;  and  on  the  Prince's  asking  what 
he  would  have  done  as  a  father,  he  is  said  to 
have  answered,  "  If  she  had  been  my  daughter, 
I  would  have  locked  her  up."  Princess  Char- 
lotte heard  this  with  great  dignit}-,  and  an- 
swered not  a  word  ;  but  she  aftervv^ards  went 
into  the  room  of  one  of  her  aunts,  burst  into 
tears,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  would  the  King 
say  if  he  could  know  that  his  granddaughter 
had  been  compared  to  the  granddaughter  of  a 
collier  !  "  —  Miss  Knight's  Autobiography,  vol. 
i.  p.  184. 

Lady  Kose  Weigall  relates  the  same  inci- 
dent less  circumstantially :  — 

Princess  Charlotte,  with  all  her  impulsive- 
ness, had  the  self-command  to  remain  silent 
under  the  storm  of  abuse.  It  was  not  till  she 
reached  her  own  room  that  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  broke  out  into  complaints  of  the  indignity 
put  upon  her  by  her  father,  who,  not  content 
with  rating  her  himself,  had  brought  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  back  him  up,  and  suffered  him 
to  address  her  in  unmeasured  language.  Al- 
ways zealous  to  propitiate  the  reigning  power, 
Lord  Eldon  forgot  the  decorum  which  was  due 
to  a  lady,  let  alone  the  respect  which  was  due 
to  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne. 

The  Prince  Regent  moved  his  daughter 
from  Windsor  to  London,  and  established 
her  at  Warwick  House,  close  to  Carltoa 
House,  and  immediately  under  his  eye. 
She  was  permitted  to  continue  visits  to 
her  mother,  now  living  at  Kensington,  but 
orders  were  given  to  her  attendants  never 
to  leave  her  alone  with  her  mother.  In 
December  1813,  just  as  the  Princess  was 
reaching  the  completion  of  her  eighteenth 
year,  her  father  made  up  a  match  for  her 
with  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange. 
His  object  was  to  get  his  daughter  out  of 
England.  The  Princess  wrote  to  Lady 
Burghersh,  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, telling  how  she  had  been  hurried  into 
an  engagement;  and,  in  her  unhappy  po- 
sition, no  wonder  that  she  hurriedly 
caught  at  a  chance  of  emancipation  from 
her  father  :  — • 

On  Friday  night  the  Prince  of  Orange  ar- 
rived in  England  ;  the  Prince  (Regent)  wished 
excessively  I  should  see  him,  which  I  agreed 
to.  On  Sunday  evening  I  dined  at  Carlton 
House  to  meet  him  with  a  small  party  —  the 
Castlereaghs,  Liverpools,  Lord  Bathurst,  two 
Fagels,  besides  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  and  my- 
self and  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  During  the 
evening  I  was  called  out  to  say  what  I  thought 
of  him,  and,  in  short,  to  decide  in  his  favour 
or  not,  on  so  short  an  acquaintance.  How- 
ever, I  decided,  and  in  his  favour ;  we  are 
fiance,  ox  promis,  therefore,  on  his  return  from 
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Holland.  I  confess  I  was  more  agitated  than 
I  can  express  at  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
Prince  was  so  much  affected  himself,  but  so 
happy,  that  it  has  quite  appeared  to  me  since 
like  a  dream  !  He  was  with  me  Monday  and 
yesterday,  when  I  took  leave  of  him,  as  he  is 
off  to-day  for  Holland,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
return  before  spring.  He  thinks  about  April, 
when  he  will  go  to  Berlin  and  bring  over  his 
family  here  for  a  short  time.  He  told  me  yes- 
terday what  has  cut  me  to  the  heart  nearly, 
that  he  expected  and  wished  me  to  go  abroad 
with  him  afterwards  to  Holland,  but  that  I 
should  have  a  home  here  and  there,  and  be 
constantly  coming  backwards  and  forwards ; 
that  he  wished  me  to  go  to  Berlin,  and  travel 
in  different  parts  of  Germany.  He  was  all 
kindness,  I  must  say ;  at  the  same  time,  as  he 
told  me,  it  should  never  prevent  my  seeing  and 
having  my  friends  with  me  as  much  as  ever  I 
liked  ;  that  he  should  be  happy  if  they  would 
all  go  with  me,  or  else  come  and  see  me  ;  his 
anxious  wish,  I  must  say,  is  to  do  what  I  like 
as  much  as  possible  to  make  me  happy,  and 
study  everything  that  can  make  me  so. 

By  a  refinement  of  cruelty  the  Princess 
was  ordered  not  to  tell  her  mother  of  her 
engagement.  She  wrote  to  Lady  Bur- 
ghersh,  February  14,  two  months  after  it : 

I  was  allowed  to  go  to  Connaught  Place 
[her  mother's  house]  on  the  7th  of  last  month 
[her  birthday],  but  not  to  dine  there.  My 
birthday  was  kept  quietly  at  home,  and,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  cadeaicx,  totally  neglected.  I 
thought  she  [her  mother]  looked  ill  and  grown 
thin,  and  her  spirits  wretchedly  bad :  since 
then  I  have  not  been.  The  interdict  as  to  my 
informing  her  has  not  been  taken  off ;  but  I 
have  broken  through  it,  as  I  could  not  endure 
htr  ht\ng  the  last  to  be  told  of  what  so  nearly 
affected  her  child.  I  wrote  the  other  day  to 
her,  and  her  answer  was  better  than  I  had  hoped 
to  receive,  as  I  happen  to  \ino\y,f rojn  the  best 
authority,  that  she  did  not  like  it.  It  was 
short,  and  very  good-natured  to  me.  That  is 
over.  .  .  . 

A  week  afterwards  the  interdict  was  re- 
moved ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Prin- 
cess's filial  instinct  had  anticipated  the 
permission  to  tell  her  mother.  She  wrote 
to  her  friend,  February  26  :  — 

The  interdict  has  at  last  been  taken  off  my 
tongue.  Lord  Liverpool  was  with  me  the 
other  day,  to  say  I  might  now  write  and  inform 
the  Princess  of  it,  as  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
kept  secret,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  she  were 
not  the  first  informed  of  it.  Indeed,  Lord 
Clancarty,  at  the  Hague,  had  orders  to  send 
over  a  person  of  high  rank  to  ask  me  for  the 
Hereditary,  and  as  he  was  either  on  his  way  or 
soon  would  be,  I  might  tell  it  to  whom  I  liked  ; 
and  as  to  all  future  arrangements,  I  should  be 
informed  of  them  hereafter.  As  you  may  be- 
lieve and  suppose,  from  the  moment  it  was 
talked  of  here  so  universally  I  could  not,  in 


delicacy  of  feeling,  keep  it  from  my  mother, 
and  therefore  what  I  wrote  afterwards  in  con- 
sequence of  this  permission,  was  for  forni's 
sake.  It  went  off  better  than  I  expected,  for 
I  had  both  a  kind  and  good-humoured  letter 
on  it,  which  I  communicated  to  higher  powers 
[her  father],  and  in  a  few  days  I  propose  going 
to  see  her,  which  will  be  proper,  as  I  have  not 
done  so  since  my  marriage  being  announced  to 
her. 

Time,  which  brought  reflection,  fixed 
and  intensified  the  determination  of  the 
Princess  to  remain  free  as  to  going 
abroad  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  ,  As 
heir  to  the  Dutch  throne  he  would  be 
compelled  to  live  in  Holland  ;  she,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  heir-presumptive  to 
the  throne  of  England,  and  conflicting 
duties  might,  and  probably  would,  call  on 
her  to  remain  here  ;  and,  constitutional 
questions  apart,  her  heart  was  in  Eng- 
land and  with  her  mother,  near  whom  she 
wished  to  stay,  and  personal  feeling  and 
affection  were  embarked  in  her  resolute 
advocacy  of  perfect  freedom  to  decide  for 
herself,  after  her  marriage,  as  to  going 
abroad  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  She 
soon  found  after  her  hurried  engagement 
that,  though  esteeming  the  Prince,  she 
did  not  love  him  ;  there  was  therefore  no 
passion  to  restrain  her  from  pressing 
what  she  believed  to  be  a  legitimate  and 
proper  demand.  A  long  correspondence 
ensued,  which  Lady  Rose  Weigall  pub- 
lishes in  extensoj  the  marriage  was  on 
the  point  of  being  broken  off  ;  at  last  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  father  was  called  in 
by  the  Prince  Regent  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  it  was  settled  in  accordance 
with  the  Princess  Charlotte's  wishes. 
The  Princess  had  shortly  before  written 
the  following  admirable  letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  after  receiving  a  letter 
from  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Prime  Minister, 
refusing  to  advise  the  Prince  Regent  to 
comply  with  her  wishes  :  — 


Warwick  House :  Monday,  May  9,  1814.  ^ 
My  dear  William,  —  It  is  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  I  have  received  the  enclosed  letter 
from  Lord  Liverpool,  which,  unless  you  have 
influence  enough  to  make  them  alter  their 
opinions,  puts  an  end  I  fear  to  an  alliance  I 
had  ever}'  reason  to  expect  would  have  insured 
my  happiness,  and  which  from  the  very  high 
opinion  I  shall  ever  entertain  of  you,  I  shall 
not  cease  to  regret  if  broken  off ;  and  I  regret_ 
it  the  more  as  I  feel  persuaded  that  if  thei 
had  been  any  inclination  to  conciliate  on  tl 
part  of  Ministers  it  might  have  been  obviatec 
I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  pel 
fectly  sure  that  it  is  not  owing  to  either  you 
myself,  this  unlooked-for  termination.     Wit 
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every  sentiment  of  regard  and  friendship,  be- 
lieve me,  Charlotte. 

The  difficulty  as  to  foreign  residence  got 
over,  the  Princess  having  entirely  her 
own  way,  all  seemed  settled  and  the  mar- 
riage a  certainty.  But  discussions  and 
dissensions  arose  on  other  matters,  and 
the  Princess  had  not  come  to  love  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  Prince  stood  in 
fear  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  wished  to 
humour  him.  He  did  not  acquiesce  in 
the  Princess's  wishes  and  intentions  as 
to  treating  her  mother  as  her  mother,  and 
ignoring  her  parents'  quarrels.  There 
arose  a  little  trumpery  quarrel,  on  which 
the  Princess  finally  broke  off  the  match. 
"  The  Princess  Charlotte,"  says  Lady 
Rose,  "  wanted  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
ride  with  her  in  the  riding-house.  He 
started  objections,  and  she  reproached 
him,  till  annoyed  at  her  vehemence  and 
pertinacity,  he  left  her  to  recover  her 
temper.  The  climax  had  come,  and  in 
the  evening  she  wrote  peremptorily  to  say 
that  their  engagement  must  cease."  And 
so  it  was.  It  did  cease.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  the 
Princess  was  determined. 

The  Prince  Regent  was  furious  at  his 
daughter's  conduct,  but  could  not  help 
himself.  In  anger  he  appeared  at  War- 
wick House,  July  12,  1814,  and  announced 
to  his  daughter  that  all  her  attendants 
would  be  dismissed  that  evening  and  re- 
placed by  strangers.  "  The  Princess  con- 
trolled herself  while  she  remained  in  her 
father's  presence,  but  the  instant  she  could 
escape  she  rushed  to  her  own  room,  put  on 
her  bonnet,  ran  into  the  street,  hailed  a 
hackney-coach,  and  drove  off  to  her 
mother's  house  in  Connaught  Place." 
Lady  Rose  Weigall  proceeds  :  — 

When  the  Princess  Charlotte's  flight  from 
Warwick  House  was  discovered,  her  friend 
Miss  Mercer,  who  was  present  and  had  heard 
her  utter  some  disjointed  exclamation  about 
going  to  her  mother,  set  off  \vith  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  to  Connaught  Place,  and  sent  back 
word  to  inform  Miss  Knight  of  the  result. 
The  good  lady  followed  with  the  Princess's 
maid  and  some  clothes,  and  found  her  at  din- 
ner with  her  mother,  her  mother's  lady-in- 
waiting,  and  Miss  Mercer.  Meantime  the 
Regent  had  called  on  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord 
Eldon,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  some  hours 
of  negotiation  ensued  at  Connaught  Place  be- 
tween the  envoys  of  the  Regent,  and  the  run- 
away Princess  and  her  friends.  Both  sides 
recommended  the  Princess  to  return.  She 
yielded  at  last  to  their  united  opinion,  and  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  escorted  back 
to  Carlton  House  by  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
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Various  accounts  have  been  written  by  the 
different  actors  in  the  scene  of  what  took 
place.  Lord  Eldon  laconically  described  her 
as  "kicking  and  bouncing,"  but  finally  giving 
in.  Lord  Brougham  has  left  a  more  melo- 
dramatic account  of  the  eloquent  appeal  by 
which  he  persuaded  her  to  go  back  to  her 
father  ;  and  even  the  contemporary  newspaper 
reports  all  vary  as  to  details.  But  the  plain 
narrative  of  Miss  Knight  gives  the  greatest 
impression  of  truth,  and  from  her  account  it 
would  appear  that  the  Princess  passed  the 
hours  she  spent  in  Connaught  Place  nearly 
entirely  alone  with  her  mother  and  the  ladies 
in  the  Princess  of  Wales'  own  room,  while  the 
gentlemen  came  and  went  below ;  and  the  in- 
fluences to  which  she  yielded  were  probably 
the  wishes  of  her  mother  and  the  entreaties  of 
Miss  Mercer  and  Miss  Knight. 

The  Princess's  life,  miserable  before,  was 
now  made  much  more  so  by  her  father. 
Nearly  two  years  afterwards  she  was  re- 
leased from  what  can  only  be  called  a  state 
of  durance  vile  by  a  marriage  of  affection 
with  Prince  Leopold  of  "^Saxe-Coburg. 
Happiness  at  last  came  to  her.  But  it 
was  of  brief  duration.  Every  one  knows 
the  sad  end.  In  the  moment  of  looked- 
for  joy  death  came  to  her  :  being  de- 
livered of  a  still-born  child  on  March  5, 
181 7,  she  died  within  a  few  hours  after- 
wards. 

Lady  Rose  Weigall  has  been  fortunate 
in  acquiring  excellent  materials,  and  has 
put  them  together  in  a  pleasing  style,  but 
her  "brief  memoir"  does  not  go  beyond 
these  materials,  and  has  an  imperfect  and 
fragmentary  character.  This  is  not  the 
only  defect  in  the  book.  The  author  per- 
mits herself  to  use  unnecessarily  strong 
language  in  condemnation  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and,  inspired  probably  by  her 
mother  Lady  Westmoreland's  feelings, 
accuses  the  Whig  party  of  an  interested 
espousal  of  the  cause  of  that  most  un- 
fortunate woman,  adding  that  the  same 
political  party  "  would  only  have  been  too 
happy  to  render  it  more  attractive  by 
linking  to  it  the  grievances  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  with  all  the  interest  which 
attached  to  her  youth,  innocence,  and 
regal  prospects."  Lord  Brougham's 
Autobiography,  untrustworthy  in  many 
respects,  may  be  relied  on  for  the  cor- 
respondence which  it  publishes  ;  and 
there  may  be  seen  ample  proof  in  his  cor- 
respondence at  the  time  with  Earl  Grey, 
Whitbread,  and  others,  of  the  backward- 
ness of  a  large  part  of  the  Whig  party  in 
the  case  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  of 
caution  and  delicacy  in  handling  the 
grievances  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
Lady  Rose  Weigall  treats  the  "  Delicate 
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Investigation  "  of  1806  as  conclusive  con- 
demnation   of    the    Princess   of    Wales. 
George  III.  had  written  to  Lord  Eldon  in 
July    1804  that   the    Princess's   "injuries 
deserve  the  utmost  attention  of  the  King, 
as  her  own    conduct    has    proved    irre- 
proachable."     Lady  Rose    Weigall   pro- 
nounces that  "  her  eccentric,  reckless  be- 
haviour was  soon  to  deprive  her   of  all 
title  to  the  epithet."     Reckless  is  a  strong 
word   for  indiscreet,  which  is  the    most 
that  can  be  made  out  of  the  qualification 
by  which    the  Commissioners  who  con- 
ducted the  "  Delicate  Investigation  "  ac- 
companied their  entire  acquittal   of   the 
Princess  on  the  charges  brought  against 
her.     The  caution  administered  by  these 
Commissioners   did    not   amount   to   re- 
proach.    The  Princess  was  acquitted  of 
the    Douglas    charges.     Lord  Eldon,  no 
chivalrous    knight-errant,    and    Spencer 
Percival,  the  purest  of  men,  unflinchingly 
supported    her ;  and   Percival  wrote   for 
her  her  memorable  letter  to  the  King  on 
the  Commissioners'  Report.     Lady  Rose 
Weigall  speaks  of    the    Princess    Char- 
lotte's affection  for  her  mother,  "  notwith- 
standing    the    mother's    weakness    and 
vices."     The  last  is  a  strong  word,  utter- 
ly  unjustified  as    applied    to    a    woman 
against  whom,  even  at  the  last  and  at  the 
worst,  crime  was  "  not  proven."     Men  of 
unimpeachable    honour,    and   women   of 
unsuspected  purity,  befriended  her  to  the 
last,  in' spite  of   all  her  undoubted  indis- 
cretions.    Lady  Rose  Weigall,  who  here 
may  have  the  excuse  that  she  is  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte's  biographer,  and  irresist- 
ibly moved  as  such  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
.  for  her  under  all  circumstances,  severely 
blames  the  Princess  of  Whales  for  leaving 
England  and  deserting  her   daughter  in 
1814.     In   July  1814  the    Princess    Char- 
lotte had  fled  from  Warwick  House,  and 
from  her  father's  cruelty,  to  take   refuge 
with   her  mother    in    Connaught    Place. 
She   was   taken   the  same  night,  by   the 
advice  of  her  friends  and  of  her  father's, 
to     her    father's    residence    at     Carlton 
House  ;  and  the  Princess  of   Wales  con- 
curred   in  this  advice,  and   did  not   en- 
deavour to  keep  her   in  her  own  house. 
Lady  Rose  Weigall  hereupon  writes   as 
follows :  — 

She  [the  Princess  Charlotte]  was  acting 
under  an  impulse  of  indignadon  or  alarm  in 
an  unforeseen  emergency,  and  probably  her 
calculations  did  not  extend  beyond  the  instinc- 
tive notion  that  her  mother's  house  was  her 
proper  sanctuary,  and  her  mother's  coun- 
tenance her  surest  support.     But  her  expecta 


destined  to  meet  with  no  response.     The  per- 
secution the  Princess  of  Wales  had  undergone 
had  long  deteriorated  her  character,  and  ended 
by  hardening  her  heart.      Her  affection  had 
gradually  been  stifled  under  the  overpowering 
sense   of  her  own  wrongs,   which  filled   her 
mind,  and    rendered    her   indifferent    to  her 
daughter's  welfare.     She  had  recently  made  up 
her  mind  to  go  abroad,  that  she  might  live  free 
from  all  restraint,  and  absorbed  in  her  own 
selfish  plans,  the  last  thing  she  desired  was  to 
be  mixed  up  in  the  dispute  between  father  and 
daughter.     Much  as  she  liked  excitement,  the 
sudden  apparition  of  the  runaway  Princess  was 
anything  but  welcome  to    her,  and    she  was 
quite  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  fugitive  as 
the  Regent  could  be  to  recapture  her.  .  .  . 
Her  mother's  coldness  and  eagerness  to  send 
her  back  were  probably  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  her.     She  left  Connaught  Place,  as 
already  stated,  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
reached  Carlton  House  just  before  daybreak. 
She  was  not  allowed  to   return  to   her  own 
rooms  in  Warwick  House,  but  lodged  in  Carl- 
ton House,  and  an  entirelv  new  set  of  attend- 
ants were  placed  about  her,  and  she  was  re- 
moved in  their  charge   a  few  days   later  to 
Cranbourn  Lodge,  in  Windsor  Park.     At  the 
end  of  the  month  she  had  a  final  interview 
with  her  mother  to  take  leave  of  her  before  the 
Princess  of  Wales'  departure  from  England, 
and  this  was  the  last  time  they  ever  saw  each 
other.     Princess  Charlotte  was  deeply  hurt  at 
her  mother's  wilfulness  in  going  abroad,  per- 
ceiving how  detrimental  this  step  must  be  to 
her,  and  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  an  un- 
grateful return  for  the  uncompromising  efforts 
she   had  made   lately  on  her  behalf,   efforts 
which  cost  much,  as  the  mother  was  not  only 
sinned  against  but  sinning. 

There  are  surely  two  modes  of  interpret- 
ing the  Princess  of  Wales's  conduct. 
Could  she  be  insensible  to  the  injury  that 
might  ensue  to  her  daughter  from  her  re- 
maining near  her  .''  Might  she  not  feel 
that  by  going  abroad  she  might  even  ease 
her  daughter's  position  ?  What  good  at 
that  time  could  she  do  for  her  daughter 
in  England  ?  The  daughter  had,  it  is 
true,  with  a  filial  loyalty  which  deserves 
no  special  eulogy,  battled  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange  for  the  right  of  treating  her 
mother  as  guiltless,  and  discussions  on 
this  point  had  contributed  to  the  break- 
ing off  of  the  engagement.  But  these 
discussions  and  many  acts  of  the  Regent 
showed  that,  while  the  Princess  of  Wales 
was  within  the  daughter's  reach,  the  woes 
of  the  latter  were  aggravated  and  her  fate 
embittered,  and  the  mother  might  have 
disinterestedly  felt  that  her  absence 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  daughter  whom 
she  was  totally  unable  to  protect.  The 
Princess's  departure    to    the    Continent 


tion  of  finding  sympathy  and  protection  was  j  was  not  approved   by  many ;  but   it   was 
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advised  by  Canning  and  Lord  Dudley, 
two  zealous,  disinterested,  and  fearless 
friends. 


YOUTH  V. 


From  The  Spectator. 
AGE. 


Youth  is  genius,  says  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  Dr.  Beard  of  the  Medico-Legal  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  appears  to  agree  with 
him.  At  least  he  has  sent  us  a  paper, 
read  before  that  society,  apparently  with 
approval,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  de- 
fend the  thesis  that  we  have  all  of  us  an 
undue  reverence  for  Age,  and  that  though 
regard  should  be  given  to  the  aged,  re- 
spect should  be  paid  everywhere,  as  in 
America,  to  Youth,  which  does  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  work  of  the  world.  He 
holds  that  the  undue  respect  for  age,  so 
marked  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
names  for  governing  bodies,  such  as 
*'  Senate,"  are  synonyms  for  bodies  of  old 
men,  has  arisen  mainly  from  the  time  it 
takes  most  men  to  become  famous,  thus 
producing  a  confusion  in  the  public 
mind  between  the  time  of  effort  and  the 
time  at  which  that  effort  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  world.  "  It  may  be  said  of 
nearly  all  famous  men  as  it  was  justly 
said  of  Humboldt,  that  he  had  the  great- 
est reputation  when  he  least  deserved  it." 
The  late  Mr.  Whitty  put  the  matter  more 
clearly,  perhaps,  when  he  said  in  his 
clever,  scandalous,  and  nearly  forgotten 
novel,  "  Friends  of  Bohemia,"  that  power 
belonging  in  each  generation  to  the  old, 
and  the  old  having  little  sympathy  with 
the  young,  everybody  had  to  wait  long  for 
important  position  ;  but  he  did  not,  as  Dr. 
Beard  evidently  does,  think  that  the 
world  lost  much  by  that  arrangement. 
Dr.  Beard  argues  boldly  not  only  that 
almost  all  successful  campaigns  have 
been  fought  by  young  Generals,  which  is 
partially  true,  Alexander,  Julius  Cassar, 
Marlborough,  and  Napoleon  outweighing 
Von  Moltke  and  Radetsky,  but  that  it 
would  be  well  even  to  limit  the  age  at  which 
statesmen  and  judges  may  work,  to  elect 
Presidents  and  appoint  Judges  when  men 
are  at  their  highest  powers.  In  fact,  he 
aflirms  that  the  brain  follows  the  body  in 
its  decay;  that  intellect,  allowing  for  ex- 
ceptions, begins  to  decay  at  forty,  and 
that  we  are  all  in  the  wrong  in  insist- 
ing on  age  as  a  qualification.  He  has 
"noted  the  ages  at  which  philosophers 
have  founded  and  announced  their  sys- 
tems,   at    which    divines    and    religious 


teachers  have  originated  their  creeds, 
and  have  been  most  effective  as  preach- 
ers ;  at  which  statesmen  have  unfolded 
their  highest  acts  of  legislation,  of  diplo- 
macy, and  reform  ;  at  which  men  of 
science  have  made  their  greatest  discov- 
eries and  v/ritten  their  best  works  ;  at 
which  Generals  and  Admirals  have 
gained  their  greatest  victories,  and  car- 
ried on  their  most  successful  campaigns  ; 
at  which  lawyers  have  led  the  bar,  and 
physicians  made  their  explorations  in 
medicine,  and  artists  have  painted  their 
masterpieces  ;  at  which  musicians  have 
composed  and  performed  their  most  illus- 
trious creations  ;  at  which  architects  and 
engineers  have  planned  and  executed  the 
greatest  monuments  to  their  memories  ; 
at  which  actors  and  orators  have  been  at 
the  zenith  of  their  power,  and  at  which 
teachers  and  professors  have  led  eras 
in  the  service  of  education."  From 
these  data,  which  he  has  applied  by  test- 
ing all  the  great  names  of  history,  he  has 
deduced  the  following  law,  and  would  act 
on  it,  apparently  even  to  the  length  of 
expelling  from  public  service  all  men  who 
are  beyond  seventy  :  — 

General  Results  of  the  Investigation. 

The  golden  decade  is  between  30  and  40 

The  silver         "  "  40    "     50 

The  brazen        "  "  20    "    30 

The  iron            "  "  50    "    6o 

The  tin              "  "  60    "    70 

The  wooden      "  "  70    "    80 

Dr.  Beard  even  goes  further,  and  de- 
clares that  men,  besides  losing  their 
intellects,  become  worse,  often  much 
worse,  as  they  become  older  ;  that  they 
lose  their  moral  enthusiasm,  or  moral 
courage,  or  capacity  of  resisting  tempta- 
tion and  enduring  disappointment,  and 
frequently  sink  into  senile  debauchees. 
He  even  tells  all  his  friends  over  fifty  — 
we  are  not  sure  it  is  not  over  forty  — 
who  happen  to  remonstrate  with  him, 
that  "  the  best  of  your  original,  pioneer- 
ing, radical  work  is  in  all  probability 
already  accomplished.  The  chances  are 
tens  of  thousands  to  one  that  you  will 
originate  less  in  the  future  than  you  have 
in  the  past ;  for,  just  as  we  know  by 
statistics  that  a  man  at  forty  has  a  certain 
average  expectation  of  life,  so  do  we 
know  that  he  has  a  certain  average  ex- 
pectation of  original  work.  There  is  a 
chance  in  many,  many  thousands- that  you 
will  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old  ; 
there  is  about  the  same  chance  that  you 
will  make  some  great  discovery  or  inven- 
tion, or  conceive  and  execute  some  orgi- 
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nal  production  in  art  or  literature.  Fame 
and  wealth  may  come  to  you  far  exceed- 
ing your  wildest  dreams,  but  they  will  be 
the  result  and  the  reward  of  the  work  you 
have  already  done,  or  are  now  doing. 
Happiness  may  augment  with  years,  be- 
cause of  your  better  external  condition  ; 
and  yet  the  highest  happiness  is  obtained 
through  work  itself,  more  than  through 
the  reward  of  work."  Dr.  Beard,  as  we 
have  said,  allows  of  exceptions,  as  without 
them  his  averages  could  not  be  made  up, 
and  allows  for  qualifying  circumstances, 
but  fights  hard  for  his  general  conclusion 
that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  age  is  de- 
generacy, that  the  turn  towards  age  be- 
gins at  forty,  and  that  after  that  time  men 
may  as  well  give  up  originating,  except 
in  departments  essentially  creative,  like 
painting,  music,  or  poetry.  Titian  painted 
at  ninety  and  the  "Paradise  Lost "  was 
written  when  Milton  was  fifty-nine,  but 
these  are  no  more  proofs  than  Shelley's 
or  Keats's  precocity  in  verse.  They  do 
not  alter  the  averages. 

We  must  all  grow  old,  and  Dr.  Beard's 
theory  is  therefore  a  melancholy  one  for 
all  men,  but  we  suspect  it  requires  modi- 
fication far  more  serious  than  any  he  sug- 
gests. His  argument,  for  example,  as  to 
moral  degeneracy  is,  we  imagine,  abso- 
lutely untrue,  except  in  cases  such  as  the 
two  or  three  he  gives,  where  the  original 
nature  being  bad,  the  controlling  will, 
which  alone,  as  Socrates  said  of  himself, 
made  its  owner  good,  has  become  para- 
lyzed by  some  secret  decline  either  of 
nervous  power  or  of  the  healthiness  of 
the  brain.  Mere  experience  will  usually 
make  men  better,  as  it  teaches  them  that 
pleasure  is  of  little  importance,  dust  and 
ashes  in  the  mouth ;  that  remorse  is 
very  bitter,  and  that  peace  of  mind  is  of 
almost  indefinite  value  ;  while  as  to  the 
minor  virtues,  most  people  grow  more 
placable  with  age,  more  grateful  for  af- 
fection, and  less  susceptible  to  the  small 
ambitions  which  are  the  root  of  half  the 
selfishnesses  of  men.  No  doubt  they 
very  often  grow  more  avaricious,  but  we 
suspect  that  it  is  not  from  a  growing  love 
of  money,  but  from  the  one  gain  age  gives 
all  men, —  namely,  experience.  They 
have  learnt  to  know  the  value  of  money 
only  too  well.  With  a  large  section  of 
mankind,  perhaps  the  largest,  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  the  virtues — though 
clergymen  hardly  consider  it  a  virtue  — 
serenity,  is  never  developed  till  old  age 
appears,  yet  it  sometimes  so  changes 
men  as  to  produce  an  impression  of  a 
distinct  and  most  beneficial  change   of 


character.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  result,  if 
the  faculties  are  not  seriously  impaired, 
of  a  particular  form  of  experience,  and 
Dr.  Beard's  allegations  seem  to  us  to  de- 
pend mainly  upon  the  credit  we  give  to 
that  great  acquisition.  Is  experience,  or 
is  it  not,  a  new  power,  an  actual  gain 
which  almost  compensates  for  the  loss  of 
youth,  and  even  of  mature  strength  ? 
That  is  undoubtedly  the  impression  of 
most  old  men,  or  at  least  the  impression 
old  men  ch-oose  to  put  forward,  and  in 
many  of  the  relations  of  life  it  must  be 
true.  The  medical  man,  for  example,  may 
discover  nothing  after  he  is  forty,  but  sup- 
posing him  successful,  the  mere  number 
of  cases  he  has  treated  must,  by  the  time 
he  is  sixty,  have  enlarged  his  power  of 
using  his  inventions  ;  while  as  regards 
statesmen,  the  mere  knowledge  of  men 
which  accretes  to  them  as  time  advances, 
must  be  of  itself  almost  the  equivalent  of 
a  new  faculty.  We  exclude,  of  course, 
absolutely  the  faculty,  whatever  it  is, 
which  we  call  genius,  and  which,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  nearly  independent  of  age  ; 
and  with  that  exclusion  should  say  that 
old  men,  if  retaining  their  vitality,  make, 
on  the  whole,  the  better  bishops,  the  bet- 
ter judges,  the  better  statesmen,  and  the 
better  soldiers  of  the  two.  They  are  apt, 
of  course,  to  lose  power  from  an  over- 
contempt  for  youth,  though  even  this  is 
not  true  of,  say,  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  on  Dr. 
Beard's  theory  is  an  old  man,  or  of  M. 
Thiers,  who  is  an  old  man  on  any  theory  ; 
but  they  gain  it  immensely  in  experience, 
with  its  absence  of  rashness,  and  its  rec- 
ognition of  all  obstacles  to  success.  Dr. 
Beard  will  have  it  that  enthusiasm  dies 
with  years,  but  we  doubt  that,  and  rather 
conceive  that  the  expression  of  it  dies, 
many  of  the  great  religion^  teachers,  for 
instance,  and  many  more  philanthropists, 
maintaining  it  to  the  end.  They  only  be- 
gin to  distrust  the  philanthropies  which 
are  unreal.  In  fact,  Dr.  Beard  himself, 
in  a  rather  absurd  paragraph  on  the 
power  of  conversation,  as  one  which 
grows  with  age,  gives  up  half  his  own 
case.  "  It  may  be  said  that  thought,  like 
money,  is  a  possession,  and  accumulates 
by  compound  interest.  .  .  .  The  conver- 
sation of  old  men  of  ability,  before 
they  have  passed  into  the  stage  of  imbe- 
cility, is  usually  richer  and  more  instruc- 
tive than  the  conversation  of  the  young; 
for  in  conversation  we  simply  distribute 
the  treasures  of  memory,  as  a  store  hoard- 
ed during  long  years  of  thought  and  ex- 
perience. Conversation  is,  therefore, 
justly  regarded  as  the  lightest  form  of  in- 
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tellectual  labour,  and  grows  easier  as  we 
grow  older,  because  we  have  greater  re- 
sources to  draw  from.  He  who  thinks  as 
he  converses  is  a  poor  companion,  as  he 
who  must  earn  his  money  before  he 
spends  any  is  a  poor  man.  When  an 
aged  millionnaire  makes  a  liberal  donation, 
it  costs  him  nothing  ;  he  but  gives  out  of 
abundance  that  has  resulted  by  natural 
accumulation,  from  the  labours  of  his 
youth  and  middle  life.  When  an  old  man 
utters  great  thoughts,  it  is  not  age,  but 
youth  that  speaks  through  the  lips  of 
age  ;  his  ideas  which,  in  their  inception 
and  birth,  drew  heavily  on  the  productive 
powers  of  the  brain,  are  refined,  revolved, 
and  disseminated  almost  without  effort." 
Is  thought,  which,  like  a  possession,  ac- 
cumulates, no  source  of  power,  or  does 
Dr.  Beard  imagine  that  wealth  is  most 
powerful  when  there  is  least  of  it ;  that 
the  thousand  pounds  which,  as  he  says 
truly,  it  is  so  difficult  to  save,  can  do  what 
the  fifty  thousand,  acquired  so  much 
more  easily,  can  effect  ?  In  the  most  im- 
portant positions  of  life,  what  is  required 
of  men,  even  of  generals  or  statesmen,  is 
not  action,  so  much  as  thought,  and  the 
thought  of  .one  m.in  maybe  worth  more 
than  the  action  of  a  thousand.  Experi- 
ence will  not  make  a  Caesar  or  an  Alexan- 
der, but  will  immensely  improve  the  com- 
petence of  most  men  for  great  positions, 
and  amounts  in  many  cases  to  a  new 
force,  which  compensates  for  declining 
energy  and  decaying  power  of  originating 
new  things. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE  ILLNESS  OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

There  is  one  extremely  vulgar,  or  at 
all  events  unromantic,  argument  against 
Caesarism  or  personal  government  of  any 
kind  of  which  we  are  convinced  the 
world  does  not  take  enough  account,  and 
that  is  the  liability  of  the  person  to  fall 
sick,  and  sick  with  disease  which  does 
not  always  betray  itself.  This  has  been 
observed  in  cases  of  insanity,  and  is  in 
many  despotisms  provided  against,  an 
insane  despot  usually  dying  from  some 
cause  which  is  thenceforward  a  subject 
of  more  or  less  whispering  talk.  It  is 
none  the  less  real,  however,  in  cases 
where  it  attracts  less  notice,  or  is  recog- 
nized only  after  life  has  past.  William 
the  Third's  manner,  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  throne,  his  chronic  peevishness 
with  everybody,  was  probably  the  result 


of   lifelong  indigestion,  from    which    he 
recovered   only    when  unusual    physical 
exertion   was  required.     The    eccentrici- 
ties of  Czar  Paul,  which  altered  the  whole 
course  of  history,  were  undoubtedly  due 
to  madness,  just  as  the  excessive  severity 
of  Czar   Nicholas  was  due  to  the  hered- 
itary  hypochondriasis    which    ultimately 
made  his  defeat  seem  to   himself  so  se- 
vere that  he  died  of  a  "  broken  heart." 
The  feebleness  of  will  shown  by  the  First 
Napoleon  in  the  later  stages  of  his  career, 
and  his  irrational,  and  as    it  were  cruel, 
irritability  at  St.  Helena,  were  due  in  part 
at  all  events  to  incipient  cancer  of    the 
stomach  —  the  disease  of  which  he   ulti- 
mately   died  —  and    the   pain    of  which 
probably  explains  his  use  before  Water- 
loo of  the  strong  stimulants  found  in  his 
carriage.     Stone    undoubtedly    paralyzed 
the    energies    of    the    Third    Napoleon 
during  his   last   campaign,  and  rendered 
him  incapable  of  contending  against  the 
mad   orders  which  came    from    Paris  — 
orders   against  which   he  protested,  and 
which  he  undoubtedly,  if  in   full  health, 
\vould  have    annulled.     And  we    should 
not  wonder  in  the  least  if  many  of  the 
signs  which  have    marked    Prince    Bis- 
marck lately  —  his  irritability,  his   unpro- 
voked but  dangerous  bitterness  of  speech, 
his    restlessness    about   difficulties,  and 
particularly    about    the     Papacy  —  were 
due  in  large  measure  to  an  undeveloped 
fit  of  gout.     That  he  had  a  strong  or  even 
a  dangerous   attack  of    gout    upon    him 
lately  is  quite  certain,  and  all  his  mental 
symptoms  would  in  the  case  of   any  pri- 
vate person  have  been  set  down  to  "gout 
in    the    system,"    and    would   not    have 
affected   the  world  at  all.     As  it   is,  they 
have  added  a  new  bitterness  to  German 
relations  with  France,  have  made  trouble 
with  Russia,  and  have  placed  Parliamen- 
tary   Government    in    Germany    in    the 
greatest  jeopardy.     Prince  Bismarck    is 
so  completely  the  centre  of  his  own  sys- 
tem that  it  appears  unable  to  go  on  with- 
out him,  that  Parliament  will  not  pass  his 
bills  without  modifications  which  destroy 
their  meaning  —  the    ecclesiastical    bills 
excepted  —  and  that  the  Emperor  is  con- 
strained  to  threaten  that   if  his  military 
reform  is  still  opposed,  he  is  ready  to  re- 
peat his  old  practice,  form  his  army  with- 
out the    Deputies'   consent,  and  rely   in 
the  end  on   a  success  under  which  a  law 
of  indemnity  would   be  certain.     An  at- 
tact  of  gout,  in  fact,  may  cost   Germany 
the   agreement    hitherto  intact    between 
her  Parliament  and  her  Emperor. 
The  effect  of  illness  in  such  cases  is 
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all  the  more  striking,  because  it  finds  the 
world  so  completely  unprepared.  Men 
are  in  a  way  prepared  for  the  conse- 
quences of  a  great  death.  They  have  al- 
ways in  their  own  minds  reckoned  that 
such  and  such  a  death  would  introduce 
great  changes,  have,  in  mercantile  phrase, 
discounted  them,  and  are  ready  to  recon- 
cile themselves  to  inevitable  conse- 
quences. This  is  true  even  of  deaths 
like  Prim's,  the  world  being  well  aware 
that  an  additional  cause  of  death  may 
and  does  exist  in  the  case  of  certain 
politicians,  but  the  world  does  not  dis- 
count sickness,  still  less  sickness  unre- 
vealed  in  bulletins  and  official  reports. 
It  expects  health,  and  is  astonished  when- 
ever sickness,  as  must  constantly  be  the 
case,  acts  like  momentary  death,  sus- 
pending the  ordinary  action  of  its  victim. 
It  is  quite  clear,  for  example,  that  the 
German  Court  and  military  staff  had 
never  reckoned  on  a  sudden  failure  in 
the  agency  through  which  they  act  on 
Parliament,  a  sudden  arrest  of  that  tre- 
mendous voice  which,  among  a  liberal 
majority,  can  carry  almost  any  Conserva- 
tive vote.  In  England  men  are  aston- 
ished to  see  how  suddenly  this  one  divi- 
sion of  the  machine  has  ceased  to  work, 
how  suddenly  the  German  Parliament 
has  become  free,  how  little  any  other 
Minister  can  do  either  to  awe  or  to  cajole. 
The  German  statesmen  are  compelled 
in  their  despair  to  call  on  Jupiter  to  in- 
troduce the  Emperor  himself  into  the 
conflict,  to  the  direct  injury  not  only  of 
his  Majesty  but  of  his  permanent  and 
hitherto  most  successful  scheme  of  gov- 


ernment. They  certainly  would  not  have 
done  that  without  necessity,  and  that  it 
should  be  necessary  proves  how  com- 
pletely personal  this  part  at  least  of  the 
governing  power  is.  Any  other  such 
difficulty  would  have  been  met  at  once 
by  the  employment  of  a  subordinate  ;  but 
Prince  Bismarck,  as  Parliamentary  lead- 
er, is  during  sickness  irreplaceable,  fcr  no 
man,  even  if  possessed  of  a  genius  like 
his  own,  could  or  would  display  it  in  an 
ad  interijn  command.  His  audience 
would  remember  that  they  were  not  lis- 
tening to  the  orator  who  is  all-powerful 
in  the  State  as  well  as  the  Reichstag,  but 
to  a  speaker  whose  ideas,  however  bright, 
might  be  overruled  next  day,  or  whose 
menaces,  however  weighty,  might  never 
be  fulfilled.  Ad  interim  greatness  of  that 
kind  is  not  possible,  and  when,  as  in  Ger- 
many, and  upon  this  point,  the  Govern- 
ment is  personal,  a  fit  of  gout  may  bring 
it  to  a  standstill.  There  is  a  whole  bench 
of  ministers,  fairly  competent  men,  but 
none  of  them  can  do  the  work  the  sick 
man  could  have  accomplished  in  a  day. 
The  pivot  of  politics  in  Germany  is,  not 
as  is  so  often  asserted.  Prince  Bismarck's 
life,  but  that  and  also  the  robust  health, 
which  may  be,  and  this  time  we  suspect 
has  been,  suspended  before  any  but  his 
physicians  perceived  the  danger.  If  Na- 
poleon had  but  been  healthy  three  days 
before  Sedan,  his  son  might  be  reigning 
in  France.  That  is  a  platitude  ;  but, 
then,  where  is  the  strength  in  a  system 
of  government  which  a  platitude  shows 
to  be  unsound  ? 


One  of  the  candidates  for  a  constituency  is 
blessed  (?)  with  an  outrageously  bad  temper, 
and  has  the  faculty  for  saying  unpleasant 
things  in  the  most  unpleasant  manner.  An 
amusing  story  was  related  of  him  at  one  of  th 
election  meetings.  Six  barristers,  as  a  frolic, 
agreed  to  dine  together,  each  man  inviting  the 
most  cantankerous  man  he  knew.  Dinner  was 
provided,  and  of  course  laid  for  twelve  —  but 
only  seven  sat  down  ;  for  each  of  the  six  had 
invited  the  same  individual. 


We  learn,  from  a  Reuter's  telegram,  that 
the  bank,  sixty  miles  in  length,  formed  for  a 
long  time  past  in  the  White  Nile  south  of  the 


province  of  Secionda,  and  mentioned  by  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  as  an  obstacle  to  navigation, 
has  been  partially  removed  by  the  works  or- 
dered by  the  Soudan  Government.  The  river 
is  now  navigable  up  to  Kondokaro  over  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  and  a  half  degrees. '  The  works 
for  the  complete  removal  of  the  bank  continue. 

^  Nature. 


Quite  a  sensation  was  produced  in  the  last 
sitting  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  by  the 
exhibition  of  photographs  of  Spitzbergen 
scenery,  sent  by  Prof.  Nordenskiold.  One  of 
these  represented  a  meteorite  nearly  iS  tons  in 
weight. 
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RECOLLECTION,    ETC. 


RECOLLECTION. 


A  WAVE-WORN  boulder,  with  green  sea-moss 
wrapping 
A  silken  mantle  o'er  its  jagged  sides ; 
And  silvery  seething  waters  softly  lapping 
Through  gulfs  and  channels  hollowed  by  the 
tides : 

A  lime-cliff  overhead,  o'erhanging  grimly, 
A  dash  of  sunlight  on  its  breast  of  snow  ; 

The   white   line   of    the    breakers,   stretching 
dimly 
Along  the  narrow  sea-beach  down  below  : 

The  grey  waste  of  the  waters,  with  one  slender, 
Glimmering,  golden  ripple  far  away ; 

The  haze  of  summer  twilight,  sweet  and  tender. 
Veiling  the  fair  face  of  the  dying  day  : 

The  measured  plash  of  surf  upon  the  shingle, 
The  ceaseless  gurgle  through  the  rocks  and 
stones;  — 

No  sound  of  struggling  human  life,  to  mingle 
With  those  mysterious  and  eternal  tones. 

No   sound  —  no  sound,  —  a  hungry  sea-mew 
only 

Breaking  the  stillness  with  her  little  cry ; 
And  the  low  whisper,  when  'tis  all  so  lonely. 

Of  soft  south  breezes  as  they  wander  by  :  — 

I  see  it  all ;  sweet  dreams  of  it  are  thronging 
In  full  floods  back  upon  my  weary  brain  ; 

To-night,  in  my  dark  chamber,  the  old  longing 
Almost  fulfils  its  very  self  again. 

The  dying  sunbeams,  on  the  far  waves  glinting. 
Come  like  warm  kisses  to  my  lips  and  brow. 

Soothing    my    spirit  —  all    its  grey  thoughts 
tinting 
With  tender  shades  of  golden  colour  now. 

Alone  and  still,  I  sit,  and  think,  and  listen. 
Looking  out  westward  o'er  the  darkening 
sea; 
My  seat   the  boulder  where  the  spray-drops 
glisten, 
The  tall  white  cliffs  my  regal  canopy. 

And,  as  I  sit,  the  fretting  cares  and  sorrows. 
Weighing  so  heavy  when  the  work  is  done. 

The  gloomy  yesterdays  and  dim  to-morrows, 
They  slip  away  and  vanish,  one  by  one. 

Slip  backward  to  the  world  that  lies  behind 
me. 
Ever  by"  sinful  footsteps  overtrod ; 
And  in  this  unstained  world  leave  nought  to 
bind  m.e. 
This  sweet  world,  filled  with  the  peace  of 

God! 
Sunday  Magazine.  ALICE  CAMPBELL. 


"LIGHTEN  OUR  DARKNESS." 

Half  doubting  in  the  dark  we  stand. 

Longing  Thy  glance  to  meet, 
And  tremblingly  stretch  out  a  hand 

To  touch  Thy  sacred  feet ; 
Surely,  dear  Lord,  we  know  Thee  nigh, 
Yet  for  a  closer  proof  we  sigh. 

Our  hearts  are  bowed  by  earthly  fears. 

Oh  raise  them  nearer  Thee  : 
Our  eyes  are  dimmed  by  earthly  tears, 

Oh  grant  them  sight  to  see  : 
Lighten  our  darkness,  Lord,  we  cry, 
That  we  may  know  Thee  standing  nigh. 

Speak  to  each  weary  stornl-tossed  heart. 
And  let  it  hear  Thy  "  Peace,  be  still ; " 

Then  never  more  from  us  depart 
Whilst  we  our  earthly  days  fulfil ; 

Till  on  our  spirit's  glad  amaze 

Brightens  the  sunlight  of  Thy  gaze. 

Golden  Hours.        ISABELLA  M.   MORTIMER. 


DAWN. 


There  is  a  solemn  stillness  in  the  air ; 

The  moon  attended  by  a  single  star 

Shines  high  in  placid  ether  ;  eastward  far 

Along  the  horizon's  edge,  there  is  a  glare 

Of  orange  brilliance,  and  above  it  fair 

And  paly  blue  the  sky,  without  a  bar 

Of  streaky  cloud  the  pure  expanse  to  mar. 

Is    tinctured  with  the   coming  splendour.  — 

There  ! 
The  fulgent  head  springs,  and  a  million  rays 
Dazzle  ;  my  study-room  is  charmed  with  light, 
A  golden  picture  of  its  window  plays 
On  the  green  book-case,  and  a  shadowy  wight 
Behind  me  sits,  and,  as  I  turn  to  gaze. 
Mocks  all  my  motions  like  an  elfish  sprite. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


TO  AMELIA.    (After  Mr.  Fielding.) 


• 


I  HEARD  the  ladies,  with  their  candour  strange, 

Proclaim  thy  beauty  quite  beyond  compare. 

If  kind  Dame  Nature  knew  but  how  to  change 

Thine  eyes,  thy  mouth,  thy  figure,  or  thine 

hair. 

I    too,    presumptuous !    when    thy    countless 

charms 

Are   thus   decried,   and    blazoned    thus 

Fame, 

Would  add  another  to  these  vague  alarms. 

And  bid  thee  change,  O  heartless  fair,  t| 

name  ! 
Macmillan's  Magazine.  ^» 
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of  that  history.  It  has  been  our  wont  in 
this  Journal  to  review  at  intervals  the 
In  the  year  1471,  when  Louis  XI. 'progress  of  our  own  national  library, 
wished  to  borrow  a  book  from  the  Med- i  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
ical  Faculty  in  Paris,  he  was  required  to  lour  readers,  if  we  prefix  to  our  present 
deposit  plate  in  pledge,  and  to  get  one  of  I  periodical  survey  of  the  progress  within 
his  nobles  to  join  him  in  a  guarantee  for  I  the  last  few  years  of  the  library  of  the 
the  safe  return  of  the  book.     In  the  Paris    British     Museum    and    its    great    rivals 


of  1873  there  is  not  one  among  the  price- 
less volumes  that  fill  untold  kilometres  of 
shelves  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
that  is  not  at  the  command  of  the  hum- 
blest applicant  of  honourable  reputation. 
And  in  our  own  national  library,  at  its 
first  reorganization,  so  easy  were  the  con- 
ditions of  access,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  lavish  provision  of  space  in  its  noble 
reading-room,  it  became  necessary,  in  the 
interest  of  that  higher  class  of  readers 
whose  wants  mainly  a  great  library  must 
aim  at  supplying,  to  exclude,  by  fixing  a 
limit  of  age,  the  "  rush  of  young  men 
from  University  and  King's  Colleges  to 
the  presses  that  contain  the  Latin  Dic- 
tionaries and  Greek  Lexicons  and  Bohn's 
cribs."  Both  these  extremes,  no  doubt, 
especially  the  first,  are  exaggerated  types 
of  the  relative  degree  of  accessibility  of 
books  in  their  respective  periods  ;  but, 
even  when  every  due  allowance  has  been 
made,  the  two  periods  are  found  to  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  vast  inter- 
val. 

The  intellectual  history  of  that  interval 
is  in  some  degree  represented  by  the 
History  of  Libraries,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
has  rendered  an  acceptable  service'  to 
letters  by  bringing  together  in  his  "  Me- 
moirs of  Libraries,"  and  the  two  works, 
"  Libraries  and  Founders  of  Libraries," 
and  "Founders  of  the  British  Museum," 
which  form  its  complement,  the  materials 

*  I.  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  including  a  Handbook 
of  Library  Econonty.  By  Edward  Edwards.  2  vols. 
Svo.     London:   1858. 

2.  Catalogue  de  V  Hist  aire  de  France.  4to.  Vols. 
I--X.     Paris:   1855-1870. 

3-  Catalogue  des  Nouvelles  Acguisitiofts  de  la 
Bibliotheque  Imperiale  Publique.  I. -XI I.  Svo.  St. 
Petersburg:   1S63-71. 

4-  i^in  Gang  durck  die  St.  Peter shurger  k.  dffe7tt- 
'iche  Bibliothek.  Von.  Dr.  R.  Mintzlaff,  Qber- 
)ibliothekar  an  der  k.  offentliche  Bibliothek.  Svo. 
St.  Petersburg :   1870. 

5.  La  Biblioteca  Vaticana,  dalla  sua  Origine  fino 
'■I  Presente.  Per  Domemico  Zanelli.  Svo.  Roma : 
857. 


abroad,  a  summary  account  of  the  libra- 
ries of  other  times,  and  of  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  book-collecting  under 
the  very  different  conditions  of  lit- 
erature which  then  prevailed.  These 
conditions,  it  is  true,  w-ere  so  different  as 
almost  to  render  comparison  impossible  ; 
but  tlie  very  contrast  of  the  conditions 
will  itself  be  interesting,  and  will  at  all 
events  be  comforting  to  us  in  view  of  the 
advantages  which  we  enjoy.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards supplies  ample  particulars  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  we  shall  freely  combine 
with  the  materials  which  he  has  brouirht 
together,  information  drawn  from  the 
various  bibliographical  publications,  peri- 
odical and  otherwise,  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  which  have  of  late  years  elevat- 
ed the  study  of  books  almost  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  science. 

The  history  of  libraries  is  divided  by 
Mr.  Edwards  into  three  periods,  the 
ancient,  the  medieval,  and  the  modern.    , 

The  history  of  the  ancient  period,  like 
most  other  branches  of  early  inquiry,  has 
its  region  of  legend  ;  and  in  its  historical 
period  itself,  it  is  difficult,  even  where 
precise  statements  of  facts  are  found,  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  apocryphal. 
No  ancient  writer  has  treated  the  subject 
of  libraries  professedly.  Of  the  detailed 
notices  of  libraries  which  we  find  in  the 
ancient  authors,  very  few  are  contempo- 
ry,  or  regard  libraries  personally  visited 
and  known  by  the  writers  themselves. 
Thus  Aulus  Gellius,  Seneca,  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  and  others,  tell  us  many  seem- 
ingly precise  particulars  about  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandria  ;  Plutarch  is  toler- 
ably minute  as  to  the  collection  of  Atta- 
lus.  King  of  Pergamus  ;  and  Strabo  re- 
lates very  circumstantially  the  -fortunes 
of  the  so-called  library  of  Aristotle,  from 
its  first  formation  at  Athens  to  its  trans- 
portation to  Rome  under  Sylla.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that,  neither  in  these  nor 
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in  any  other  ancient  writers,  however 
minute  and  circumstantial  regarding  for- 
eign collections,  is  there  to  be  found  a 
precise  account,  such  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  an  observant  scholar,  of  any  one 
of  the  numerous  libraries,  public  and  pri- 
vate, wliich  are  known  to  hav^e  existed  in 
Rome  during  their  time,  and  to  which 
they  themselves  not  unfrequently  refer 
by  name.  Aulus  Gellius,  for  instance, 
speaks  of  meeting  friends  in  the  Tiberian 
Library,*  of  making  researches  in  the  li- 
brary of  Trajan, f  and  of  finding  a  book, 
"after  a  long  search,"  in  the  Library  of 
Peace.J  But  he  does  not  say  a  word  as 
to  the  number  of  volumes,  as  to  the  class 
or  character  of  the  books,  as  to  the  order 
of  their  arrangement,  or  as  to  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  were  made  accessible 
to  the  public,  whether  in  these  or  in  any 
other  contemporary  Roman  libraries. 
Suetonius  records  what  each  of  the  em- 
perors did  in  founding  or  enlarging  the 
libraries  of  his  time,  but  he  leaves  us  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  coilections  themselves.  Flavins  Vo- 
piscus  actually  gives  the  very  press-mark 
of  a  book  to  which  he  refers  in  the  Ul- 
pian  Library,§  but  of  the  Ulpian  Library 
itself  he  tells  absolutely  nothing.  And  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  only  Roman  li- 
brary of  whose  contents  any  enumeration  , 
is  preserved,  is  not  a  public  but  a  private 
one  —  that  which  Serenus  Sammonicus, 
preceptor  of  the  younger  Gordian,  be- 
queathed to  his  imperial  pupil,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  contained  62,000  volumes. 
Mr.  Edwards  has  collected  most  of  the 
details  which  have  been  preserved  regard- 
ing the  libraries  of  remote  antiquity  — 
the  libraries  of  ancient  Egypt  ;  the  more 
modern  library  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alex- 
andria (b.  c.  290) ;  the  library  of  the  kings 
of  Pergamus ;  the  libraries  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  Apellicon  at 
Athens  ;  and  the  much  more  numerous 
libraries  of  Rome,  both  republican  and 
imperial,  which,  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  amounted  to  twenty-nine  in  number. 

*  Noctes  Atticse,  lib.  xvii.  c.  17,  p.  714. 

t  Ibid.  xi.  c.  17,  p.  637. 

X  Ibid.  xvi.  c.  4,  p.  S59. 

§  "  Habet  Bibliotheca  Ulplana  in  artnarto  sexto 
librum  elephantinum."  {Historia  Augttstay  Probus. 
c.  2.) 


Interspersed  with  these  notices  are  many 
curious  details  regarding  the  founders, 
beginning  with  the  perhaps  legendary 
Osymandyas,  King  of  Egypt,  fourteen 
centuries  before  Christ.  But  the  only 
questions  as  to  ancient  libraries  which 
are  important  for  this  inquiry  are  those 
which  regard  the  character  of  the  books, 
and  the  probable  number  of  the  volumes 
which  they  contained. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  books 
of  the  early  libraries  of  Egypt  were  chiefly 
sacred,  such  as  Lepsius'  "  Book  of  the 
Dead  "  and  Brugsch's  "  Sai-an-Sinsin  ;  " 
but  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Ptolemaean 
Library  at  Alexandria  ;  and  in  its  Roman 
period  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Latin 
authors  were  not  unrepresented.  This 
is  highly  improbable,  however,  of  the 
purely  Greek  libraries. 

Roman  librarians,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sidered a  series  of  the  Greek  poets,  phil- 
osophers, and  rhetoricians  as  indispensa- 
ble in  their  collections.  The  Palatine 
library,  according  to  Suetonius,*  had  two 
distinct  collections,  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
a  distinct  librarian  for  each  ;  f  and  Tibe- 
rius ordered  copies  even  of  obscure 
Greek  poets  to  be  placed  in  all  the  public 
libraries  of  Rome.:}:  The  same  is  true  of 
private  collections  at  Rome.  It  is  clear 
from  what  Cicero  writes,  both  of  himself 
and  of  his  brother  Quintius,  that,  although 
there  was  no  regular  market  for  Greek 
books  at  Rome,  yet  the  Roman  collectors 
eagerly  sought  to  acquire  them  for  their 
libraries,  partly  by  purchase,  partly  fafll 
giving  Latin  books  in  exchange.§  In  th™ 
post-Augustan  age,  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  two  literatures  were,  perhaps, 
somewhat  modified  ;  but  Greek  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  fashionable  literature. 

A  more  curious  inquiry,  suggested  by 
allusions  to  Christian  writings  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  humourists, 
would  be,  whether  in  the  libraries  of  pa- 
gan Rome  was  to  be  found  any  represen- 
tation of  the  uncouth  and  semi-barbarous 


*  Suetonius,  Octavtus,  34,  vol.  5.  p.  240. 
t  See    Geraud,    "  Essai    sur  les   Livres  dans  PA»i 
tiquit^."     Paris,  1840. 

X  Suetonius,  Tiberius^  70,  vol.  i.  p.  522. 
§  Ep.  lib.  iii.  p.  4. 
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literature  of  that  despised  sect,  which  was 
destined  before  long  to  displace  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  empire,  in  the  world 
of  letters  as  well  as  of  social  influence. 
Our  means  of  judging  are  too  scanty  to 
warrant  a  positive  conclusion  ;  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  a  single  ancient  authority 
from  which  it  appears  that  even  the 
Christian  Scriptures  themselves,  not  to 
speak  of  the  Christian  apologists  or  po- 
lemic writers,  were  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  a  place  in  any  of  the  libraries  of  Greece 
or  Rome. 

The  question  as  to  the  number  of  books 
contained  in  the  ancient  collections  has 
been  much  discussed,  but  with  results 
very  little  more  satisfactory.  The  state- 
ments as  to  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
Ptolemasan  Library  at  Alexandria  are 
very  various,  ranging  from  100,000,  at 
which  it  is  rated  by  Eusebius,  to  700,000, 
at  which  it  is  fixed  by  Aulus  Gcllius.* 
Senecaf  gives  the  intermediate  number, 
400,000.  The  library  of  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus,  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
contained  200,000  volumes.  All  these 
statements,  however,  are  of  a  date  long 
posterior  to  the  time  which  they  regard. 
Of  the  libraries  of  Greece  and  Rome,  hard- 
ly anything  in  the  way  of  contemporary 
enumeration  is  preserved.  For  the  for- 
mer, indeed,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  on 
which  to  found  a  judgment.  Of  the  lat- 
ter there  are  but  two  —  both  private  collec- 
tions—  the  number  of  which  is  recorded  ; 
the  first,  that  of  Tyrannion  —  a  contem- 
porary of  Cicero,  and  mentioned  by  him 
in  one  of  his  book-hunting  letters  to  his 
brother  Quintius  —  which,  on  the  per- 
haps questionable  authority  of  Suidas, 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  30,000  vol- 
umes ;  the  other,  that  of  Serenus  Sam- 
monicus,  already  referred  to,  of  62,000. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  these 
statements  as  to  the  large  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  ancient  libraries,  will  be  of 
incredulity,  founded  partly  on  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence,  partly  on  the  no- 
tions which  prevail  regarding  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  books  in  ancient  times. 
And  unquestionably,  as  to  the  first  objec- 
tion,  no  one  who  considers  how    unde- 

*  Noctes  Attics,  v'l.  p.  17. 

t  De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  9. 


serving  of  implicit  belief  the  most  posi- 
tive allegations  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
libraries  of  our  own  day  have  proved, 
when  tested  by  actual  enumeration,  could 
think  of  accepting  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Alexandrian  Library  contained 
700,000  volumes,  the  unsupported  asser- 
tion of  a  single  foreigner,  writing  long 
after  the  period  to  which  he  refers.  But 
in  reference  to  the  second  ground  of  in- 
credulity,  so  much  misconception  has 
prevailed,  that  we  think  it  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  in  explanation. 

The  learned  reader  need  not  be  re- 
minded how  wide  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  "  volumen,"  or  roll, 
and  the  "  volume"  of  the  modern  Look- 
trade,  and  how  much  smaller  the  amount 
of  literary  matter  which  the  former  may 
represent.  Any  single  "  book  "  or  "  part  " 
of  a  treatise  would  anciently  have  been 
called  "  volumen,"  and  would  reckon  as 
such  in  the  enumeration  of  a  collection 
of  books.  The  "  Iliad  "  of  Homer,  which 
in  a  modern  library  may  form  but  a  sin- 
gle volume,  would  have  counted  as 
twenty-four  "volumina"  at  Alexandria. 
We  read  of  authors  leaving  behind  them 
works  reckoned,  not  by  volumes  or  tens 
of  volumes,  but  by  hundreds.  The  works 
of  Epicurus,  as  enumerated  with  their 
titles  by  Diogenes  Laertius,*  amount  to 
300  volumes.  Varro  —  that  "homo  tcoTm- 
ypaipuTarog  ^^  ^  —  reckons  his  own  works  at 
no  less  a  sum  than  490  volumes  ;  and  the 
works  of  Chrysippus,  Epicurus's  well- 
known  rival,  are  said  to  have  reached  the 
incredible  total  of  more  than  700  vol- 
umes !  J  It  is  curious  —  we  dare  not  say 
significant  —  that  of  the  numerous  works, 
of  these  singularly  prolific  writers  hardly 
anything  has  come  down  to  our  day,  with 
the  exception  of  Varro's  treatise  "  De- 
Re  Rustica  "  and  the  Herculanean  frasr- 
ments  of  Epicurus  ;  so  that  we  are  un- 
able to  speak  from  positive  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  their  so-called  "volumina." 
But  their  number  itself  suggests  the  in- 
ference that  they  must  have  been  very 
short ;  and  the  actual  specimens  of  "  vo- 

*  Lib.  X.  c.  26. 

t  Cicero,  E/>.  ad  Atticum,  xiv.  i8. 
X  Septuaginta  hebdomadas  librorum,  Aulus  GelHus, 
iii.  p.  14. 
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lumina  "  discovered  at  Hercnlaneum  fully 
justify  the  conclusion.  Hence  it  will  at 
once  be  understood  that  whereas  a  sin- 
gle modern  volume  might  easily  contain 
ten,  or  even  more,  ancient  "volumina," 
the  very  largest  assemblage  of  "  volu- 
mina "  assigned  as  the  total  of  the  great- 
est of  the  ancient  collections  would  fall 
far  short,  in  its  real  literary  contents,  of 
the  second-rate,  or  even  third-rate,  col- 
lections of  the  present  day. 

The  question,  therefore,  turns  entirely 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
circulation  of  books  among  the  ancient 
book-reading  public,  and  the  actual  de- 
gree of  the  multiplication  of  copies  under 
the  comparatively  slow  and  expensive 
conditions  of  book-production  before  the 
use  of  printing.  And  upon  this  subject 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  have  been  of 
late  considerably  modified.  In  Rome 
especially,  the  character  of  the  book-trade 
appears  on  examination  very  different 
from  what  is  popularly  assumed ;  and, 
dissimilar  as  were  the  conditions  of  book- 
production  from  those  of  modern  times, 
there  are  many  points  of  analogy  between 
what  may  be  called  the  publishing  trade 
of  ancient  Rome  and  that  of  our  own  day. 
Then,  as  now,  there  were  wealthy  and 
enterprising  firms  or  individuals,  who 
stood  between  the  author  and  the  public, 
and  who  employed  the  cheap  although 
tedious  resource  of  slave-labour  for  the 
transcription  of  books,  in  what  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  believe  must  have  been, 
at  least  occasionally,  large  editions. 
Cicero's  friend,  Atticus,  employed  his 
slaves  to  transcribe  books  for  sale  ;  and 
Martial's  "bibliopola  Tryphon"  would 
appear  not  only  to  have  had  a  profitable 
trade  in  selling  the  copies  of  Martial's 
"  Epigrams,"  but  also  to  have  possessed 
something  analogous  to  the  modern  copy- 
right in  the  w^orks  of  the  poet.  So  at 
least  we  understand  Martial's  reply  to  the 
request  of  his  friend  Quintus  for  a  pres- 
entation copy :  — 

Exigis  ut  donem  nostros  tibi,  Quinti,  libellos. 
Non  habeo,  sed  habet  bibliopola  Tryphon. 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  this  work  of 
transcription  was  carried  on  upon  a  very 
large  scale.  Pliny,  in  one  of  his  letters,* 
speaks  of  his  friend  Regulus  getting  a 
thousand  copies  written  of  a  book  which 
he  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
his  son  ;  and  when  Augustus  confiscated 
and  ordered  to  be  destroyed  all  the 
-copies  of   the  false  Sibylline  Books,  the 

*  Ep.  iv.  7,  p.  93  (Buxhom  ed.)  , 


number  of  copies  destroyed  was  more 
than  two  thousand.*  Indeed,  it  is  hard 
to  suppose  that  the  general  supply  of 
books  was  otherwise  than  abundant,  con- 
sidering the  comparatively  low  price  at 
which  copies  of  the  works  of  even  popu- 
lar authors  were  sold.  The  first  book  of 
Martial's  "  Epigrams,"  which  contains  a 
hundred  and  nineteen  epigrams,  was 
sold  in  handsome  binding  for  five  denarii, 
within  a  fraction  of  three  shillings  ;  and 
in  a  cheaper  binding  for  between  six  and 
ten  sestertii,  from  a  shilling  to  one  and 
eight-pence.  For  the  thirteenth  book, 
which  is  about  one-third  shorter,  the  pub- 
lisher charged  four  sestertii  ;  but  Mar- 
tial, who  had  probably  sold  his  copy-right, 
complains  that  this  price  is  too  high,  and 
that  a  fair  profit  might  be  had  by  selling 
it  for  half  the  sum  :  — 

Quatuor  est  nimium  ;  poterit  constare  duobus, 
Et  faciet  lucrum  bibliopola  Tryphon. 

From  these  prices  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred that  there  was  no  scant  supply  of 
copies  in  the  market ;  and  besides  the 
copyists  employed  by  the  trade,  each 
large  household  had  among  its  slaves 
one  or  more  (called  "  librarius  "),  whose 
office  was  to  copy  books,  and  that  even 
the  ladies  of  the  household  had  their  "  li- 
braries "  for  the  same  purpose. 

Antecedently,  therefore,  there  need 
not  be  held  to  be  any  improbability  even 
in  the  largest  estimate  of  the  number  of 
books  which  are  alleged  to  have  been 
contained  in  the  ancient  libraries,  and 
which  in  actual  quantity  of  matter  would 
perhaps  equal  a  modern  collection  of 
60,000  or  70,000  volumes  ;  but  unhappily 
these  estimates  themselves  are  entirely 
hypothetical. 

On  the    transfer  of   his  capital  to   h^ 
new  seat  upon  the   Bosphorus,   Consta 
tine  was  not  slow  to  establish    a   librar 
suitable  to  the  character  of  his  new  city. 
The  library  of  Constantinople  is  specially 
interesting  as  being  probably  the  first  in 
which  the  Christian   literature  obtained  a 
footing.     It  may  well  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether   Constantine's   new  library   was 
not  mainly  designed  for  Christian  books. 
These  he  caused  to  be  sought  out  dili- 
gently in  all  quarters  after  their  disper- 
sion  and  destruction    under    Diocletian.  . 
Now  the  number  of  books  in  the  collem 
tion  at  the  death  of  Constantine  is  repu"' 
ed  at  only  6,900 ;  and  when  we  recollect 
the    grandeur    and    munificence    of    the 
views  of  this  emperor  in  the  construction 
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and  decoration  of  bis  new  city,  it  is  hard- 
ly credible  that,  if  the  library  had  been 
intended  as  a  general,  and  not  merely  or 
principally  as  a  Christian  collection,  it 
would  not  have  immeasurably  exceeded 
this  humble  limit.  But,  whatever  its 
original  character,  it  grew  beyond  the 
limit  of  a  class  collection  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine.  Constantius,  Jul- 
ian the  Apostate,  and  Theodosius  the 
Younger  are  specially  enumerated  as 
having  added  largely  to  its  store  of  books, 
which  advanced  according  to  one  ac- 
count to  100,000  and  according  to  an- 
other to  600,000  volumes.  The  library 
was,  at  least  in  part,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  and  sev- 
eral subsequent  conflagrations,  it  was 
still  maintained,  though  shorn  of  much 
of  its  earlier  grandeur,  down  through  the 
whole  line  of  the  Byzantine  Ccesars  ;  and 
the  host  of  now  unknown  writers  re- 
viewed by  Photius  in  his  well-known 
Bibliothcca,  would  go  far  to  prove  that 
down  to  the  ninth  century,  the  library  of 
Constantinople  contained  numberless 
treasures  of  ancient  learning  which  have 
disappeared  in  the  general  wreck  of  the 
Christian  empire  of  Constantinople. 
This  is  perhaps  even  more  plain  from  the 
Excerpta,  or  digested  collections  from 
various  authors,  made  under  Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus  ;  at  least  if  we  may 
judge  of  that  work  from  the  specimens 
of  it  which  are  preserved,  as  the  Excerp- 
ta  de  Legationibus  and  the  so-called 
"Historical  Palimpsest,"  published  by 
Cardinal  Mai.*  And,  in  addition  to  this 
merit,  the  libraries  of  Constantinople, 
mutilated  as  they  were,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  main  source  to  which  we  arc  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  one  large 
and  important  branch  of  ancient  Greek 
literature  —  that  of  the  Greek  fathers  and 
historians  of  the  Church. 

It  is  clear  from  numberless  evidences 
that,  even  before  the  final  disruption  of 
the  Roman  Empire  under  the  barbarian 
immigration,  the  cultivation  of  letters 
and  the  care  and  collection  of  books  had 
notably  declined,  both  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East ;  and  especially  that  each  di- 
vision of  the  empire  had  ceased  to  culti- 
vate the  literature  of  the  other.  Greek 
ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Rome,  and  Latin 
came  under  ban  in  Constantinople.  It 
could  no   longer    be    expected  that   the 

*  In  the  "  Scrlptorum  Veterum  nova  CoUectio,"  vol 
iL  4to.     Rome,  1S37. 


Roman  libraries,  such  as  they  were  at 
this  date,  would  continue  to  add  to  their 
Greek  collection,  or  the  Greek  libraries 
to  their  Latin;  hardly  even  that  each 
should  not  treat  the  rival  literature  with 
neglect  and  disregard  ;  and  the  down- 
ward course  which  had  thus  spontaneous- 
ly begun,  was  precipitated  by  the  barba- 
rian invasion,  which,  by  successive  revo- 
lutions, at  last  in  part  modified,  in  part 
obliterated,  most  of  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  the  old  civilization,  and 
substituted  in  their  stead  the  rude  germs 
of  what  was  ultimately  to  grow  into  a 
harder,  but  higher  and  holier  civilization 
of  its  own. 

During  the  slow,  and  often  all  but  stag- 
nating progress  of  this  remarkable  revo- 
lution, ancient  literature  fell  into  disre- 
gard. The  new  phase  of  the  human 
mind  had  not  yet  taken  its  form  ;  and  for 
a  considerable  interval,  the  history  of 
letters,  and  of  their  external  representa- 
tive, libraries,  is  almost  a  blank.  The 
controversies  about  the  history  of  learn- 
ing and  the  diffusion  of  books  in  the 
medieval  period,  have  naturally  influenced 
the  views  of  those  who  have  written  upon 
the  medieval  libraries,  and  especially 
upon  the  monastic  libraries  of  the  middle 
ages.  Upon  the  one  side,  the  enemies  of 
the  monks  and  clergy  represent  them  as 
reckless  destroyers,  from  mere  contempt 
and  hatred  of  knowledge,  of  the  choicest 
treasures  of  the  ancient  learning.  On 
the  other,  their  apologists  portray  the 
monasteries,  at  one  time  as  busy  schools 
of  enlightenment,  at  another  as  peaceful 
sanctuaries  in  which  the  lamp  of  classic 
learning  never  ceased  to  burn.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards has  treated  this  portion  of  his  sub- 
ject with  much  judgment  and  moderation. 
That,  as  a  consequence  of  the  barbarian 
irruptions  of  the  fifth  and  following  cen- 
turies, ignorance  and  its  kindred  disre- 
gard of  letters  overspread  for  a  time  the 
rugged  kingdoms  which  replaced  the 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  not  even 
the  sturdiest  partisans  of  monasticism 
will  deny  ;  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  the 
first  tendency  of  the  young  intellectual 
activity  which  succeeded  this  period  of 
stagnation,  was  in  the  direction  of  the 
new  Christian  philosophy  and  of  the  the- 
ological speculations  which  arose  there- 
from, rather  than  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature.  But  if  it  be  false  to  rep- 
resent the  medieval  monks  as  patrons 
and  cultivators  of  classical  literature  for 
its  own  sake,  Mr.  Edwards  shows  that  it 
is  equally  unjust  to  deny  to  them,  or  at 
least  to  many  among  them,  the  credit  of 
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having  been  the  main  and  ahnost  the  sole 
instruments  of  its  preservation.* 

This  at  least  is  certain  :  that  whatever 
of  merit  is  to  be  recognized  in  transmit- 
ting those  remains  of  -classic  literature 
which  have  reached  our  age,  by  far  the 
larger  share  of  that  merit  is  due  to  the 
monasteries  and  monastic  libraries.  For 
a  long  period  the  monastic  bodies  stand 
all  but  alone  as  book-collectors  and 
book-preservers  ;  and  if  it  be  true  in  some 
instances  that  their  function  was  mainly 
that  of  passive  instruments  in  handing  on 
to  posterity  the  collections  of  ancient 
authors  which  already  existed,  in  others 
their  active  services  are  beyond  all  ques- 
tion ;  as  those  of  the  monks  of  St.  Gall, 
detailed  by  Mr.  Botfield  in  the  admirable 
Introduction  to  his  "  Prefaces  of  the  First 
Editions  of  Greek  and  Roman  Classics."  f 
Without  accepting  unreservedly  all  Dr. 
Maitland's  conclusions  from  the  facts 
which  he  has  brought  together  in  his 
"  Dark  Ages,"  in  reply  to  the  strictures 
of  Robertson,  Hallam,  and  other  writers 
on  the  middle  ages,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
lifelike  and  truthful  character  of  many  of 
his  pictures  of  medieval  lovers  of  learn- 
ing for  learning's  sake,  nor  regard 
his  reply  to  the  argument  in  evi- 
dence of  the  excessive  rarity  of  books 
which  these  writers  found  on  a  few 
plainly  exceptional  instances  of  dearness, 
as  other  than  perfectly  conclusive.  An 
impartial  scrutiny  of  the  medieval  chroni- 
cles makes  it  plain  that  the  commerce  in 
books,  like  most  other  branches  of  trade, 
was  maintained,  in  greater  or  less  activity, 
throughout  the  entire  period.  It  drew  its 
supplies  mainly  from  the  monastic  scrip- 
toria, but  in  part  also  from  certain  lit- 
erary centres,  and  especially  the  seats  of 
the  schools  and  universities ;  and  al- 
though examples  of  extravagant  prices 
for  MSS.  of  great  rarity  or  luxurious 
ornamentation,  such  as  Robertson  brings 
forward,  may  be  culled  without  difficulty 
from  the  records  of  the  time,  it  is  equally 
beyond  dispute  that  in  what  we  may  call 
the  every-day  department  of  the  book- 
trade —  in  the  text  books  of  the  schools, 
and  the  practical,  theological,  ascetical, 
and  philosophical  literature  of  the  age, 
the  supply  was  steady  ;  and  the  prices, 
though  relatively  of  course  far  beyond 
the  present  value  of  the  nominal  sum, 
differed  much  less  than  is  commonly  im- 
agined from  those  which  were  current 
for  printed  books  nearly  a  century  after 
the  invention  of  printing. 

*  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  vol.  i.  pp.  8S7-91. 
t  Introduction,  p.  xxiiu 


It  is  plain  that  the  prices  relied  on  by 
Robertson  and  others  are  exceptional ; 
that  the  books  sold  at  this  costly  rate 
were  such  as,  either  from  rarity  or  beauty 
of  execution,  possessed  a  value  entirely 
independent  of  the  commercial  estimate  ; 
and  that  those  prices  are  no  more  to  be 
taken  as  ruling  the  market  of  their  day 
than- could  the  Valdarfer  Boccaccio,  or  a 
unique  Caxton,  or  the  Gutenberg  Bibles 
of  the  Perkins  sale,  be  accepted  as  sam- 
ples of  the  price  of  books  in  our  own. 
The  truth  is  that,  then  as  now,  there  were 
Editions  de  luxe:  the  medieval  book- 
trade,  like  our  own,  had  its  articles  of 
vertu ;  nor  were  there  wanting  Spencers 
and  Blandfords  ready  to  pay  the  price 
necessary  to  secure  the  glory  of  becoming 
possessed  of  them.  But  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  there  existed  a  tolerably  fixed 
and  settled  rule  of  demand  and  supply. 
Dr.  Kirchhoff,  of  Leipzig,  in  a  very  inter- 
esting and  learned  series  of  papers  on 
the  "Serapeum,"*  supplies  many  curious 
particulars  as  to  the  production,  the 
prices,  and  the  commercial  circulation  of 
books  in  the  middle  ages  ;  and  the  prices 
which  he  has  ascertained  may,  making 
the  required  reductions,  be  used  as  a 
guide  in  estimating  the  actual  condition 
of  the  medieval  book-market.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us,  of  course,  to  go  into  de- 
tail, but  we  may  say  that  the  trade-prices 
of  MSS.  mainly  depended  on  the  number 
of  sheets,  the  sextern  sheet  of  six  leaves 
being  commonly  valued  at  two  or  two 
and  a-half  solidi.  Many  MSS.  still  show 
the  trade-price  originally  marked  upon 
them,  specifying  the  number  of  sexterns 
and  the  price  per  sextern,  as  well  as  the 
total  cost  of  the  volume.  Thus  a  volume 
of  medical  treatises  of  Avicenna,  Aver- 
roes,  Rhases,  Serapion,  and  'Isaac,  is 
marked  at  octo fiorenos ;  but  this  price  is 
admitted  to  be  beyond  the  average,  and 
is  justified  "propter  magnitudinem  auto- 
rum,"!  the  price  per  sextern  being  four  j 
instead  of  two  solidi.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  "  Summa  Pisani,"+  on  account  of  its 
less  special  interest,  costs  but  two  solidi 
per  sextern  ;  and  a  MS.  of  the  Dialogues 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  other  his- 
torical treatises  is  marked  at  the  same 
rate.  The  ponderous  theological  trea- 
tises in  use  in  the  University  schools, 
such  as  the  Su7)wia  of  St.  Thomas,  or 
the  Sente?iticB  of  Peter  Lombard,  were  to 
be   had   of    the    Oxford   booksellers   for 

*  Serapeum :  Zeitschrift  fiir  Bibliothekswissenschaft, 
vol.  for  1852,  pp.  257,  273,  and  279. 
t  Serapewn,  p.  260. 
%  Ibid.  p.  262. 
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prices  varying  from  thirteen  to  twenty 
shillings.§  A  MS.  of  Anthony  Wood  in 
the  Bodleian,  quoted  in  OxoJtiatia,  p.  36, 
contains  a  rather  extensive  list  of  prices. 
A  Historia  Scholastica  cost  twenty  shil- 
lings ;  a  Biblical  Concordance,  ten  ;  the 
four  greater  prophets,  with  glossaries, 
five ;  and  several  theological  treatises, 
one  of  which  is  the  Summa  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  are  set  down  at  ten  shillings  ; 
and  St.  Augustine  on  Genesis,  and  a 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  at  the  same 
price.  A  still  more  instructive  example 
given  by  Kirchhoff  is  one  in  which  all 
the  items*  of  the  cost  of  producing  the 
MS.  are  enumerated,  each  being  sepa- 
rately assigned.  The  MS.,  which  was  in 
two  volumes,  was  a  new  one  (ultimate 
scriptus),  and  contained  sixty-two  sex- 
terns  and  a-half.  The  transcription  cost 
thirty-nine  francs  and  twelve  deniers ; 
ten  skins  of  parchment,  with  dressing 
and  preparation,  cost  thirty-six  sous  ; 
five  gilt  initial  letters,  together  with  the 
first  letter  of  the  volume,  cost  thirty 
sous  ;  other  gilt  and  rubricated  letters  in 
different  parts  of  the  volume  cost  three 
francs  and  eleven  sous  ;  the  hire  of  the 
original  MS.  from  which  the  copy  was 
made  amounted  to  five  francs ;  the  cost 
of  repairing  the  edges  of  the  sheets  and 
stretching  and  pressing  the  volume  was 
eleven  sous  ;  and  that  of  the  binding, 
two  francs  ;  making  the  entire  cost  of 
this  large  and  specially  expensive  work 
in  two  ■  volumes,  sixty-two  livres  and 
eleven  sous. 

The  subject  of  books  does  not  come 
directly  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
inquiry  in  his  elaborate  "  History  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Prices  in  England."  But 
his  researches  have  thrown  some  inci- 
dental light  upon  the  prices  and  the  cir- 
culation of  written  literature  in  Britain, 
and  have  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the 
notion  that  books,  during  the  centuries 
of  which  he  treats,  "were  wholly  inac- 
cessible to  the  general  public."  f  The 
few  examples  which  he  gives  are  perhaps 
particularly  instructive,  as  representing 
various  classes  of  books  ;  not  only 
church-service  books,  but  also  school 
books,  and  even  light  literature.  Thus, 
the  bailiff  of  Farney,  in  1278,  returns  the 
cost  of  a  church  book,  probably  a  missal, 
or  gradual,  at  six  and  eight  pence,  and  a 


*  Serapeum,  p.  264. 

*  Serapeum :  Zeitschrift  fiir  Bibllothekswissenscbaft, 
vol.  for  1852.  p.  261. 

t  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England 
(i359-'798).  By  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers.  Oxford,  1 865, 
vol.  i.  p.  646. 


similar  volume  in  1357  cost  only  four 
shillings.  No  information  is  given  as  to 
the  size  of  these  volumes,  but  in  the  de- 
partment of  school  literature  we  find  a 
copy  of  Baron's  Mathematical  Treatise, 
consisting  of  eleven  quires,  bought  in 
1379  for  five  and  sixpence.  A  book  pur- 
chased by  Merton  College  for  one  of  the 
foundation  scholars,  described  generally 
as  a  "  school  book,"  without  anv  notice 
of  extent  or  character,  cost  only  two- 
pence ;  and  about  the  same  period,  in  an 
inventory  of  effects,  two  "  Romances " 
are  valued  at  the  still  lower  sum  of  three 
half-pence  each.* 

These  practical  details  present  a  result 
widely  different  from  the  picture  drawn 
by  Robertson  and  even  by  Hallam.  Still 
it  is  Leyond  dispute  that  the  catalogue  of 
collectors  of  libraries  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury downwards  is  a  very  limited  one.  A 
few  of  the  number  are  laymen,  of  whom 
Venantius  Ferreolus,  Publius  Consentius, 
and  Cassiodorus,  minister  of  the  Gothic 
King  Theodoric,  may  be  regarded  as  pri- 
vate collectors,  and  Charlemagne,  Ev- 
erard  of  Friuli,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  as 
representatives  of  the  line  of  Royal 
founders.  But  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
Mr.  Edwards's  conclusion  that  "  the 
monks,  after  all,  were  the  great  collectors 
of  the  middle  ages."  f 

Nevertheless,  while  their  relative  de- 
serts are  freely  admitted,  the  absolute  re- 
sults as  regards  the  formation  of  libraries 
must  appear  small  in  modern  eyes. 
Among  Monastic  Libraries  Mr.  Edwards 
enumerates  those  of  Canterbury,  York, 
VVearmouth,  Whitby,  Glastonbury,  Croy- 
land,  and  Durham  in  England  ;  Monte 
Cassino  and  Pomposia  in  Italy  ;  J  Corvey, 
Richenau,  Marburg,  St.  Gallen,  and  Spon- 
heim  in  Germany  ;  and  Fleury,  Clugni, 
and  St.  Riquier  in  France.  The  stores 
of  all  the§e,  judging  by  the  extant  cata- 
logues, which  the  curious  in  bibliography 
have  printed,  were  scanty  enough.  The 
Cathedral  Library  of  Ratisbon  in  1251 
had  but  four  hundred  volumes.  That  of 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  printed  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  contains  six  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  numbers  ;  but  it  is  right  to 
add  that  in  many  instances  several  dis- 
tinct authors  are  comprised  under  one 
number.     The  library  of  Fulda,  founded 

*  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England 
('359-179S).  By  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers.  Oxford,  iS56, 
vol.  i.  p.  645. 

t  Libraries  and  Founders,  p.  26. 

t  He  overlooks  the  very  ancient  library  of  Bobbio, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan,  and  supplied  most  of  the  palimpsests  of  that 
library  and  the  Vatican. 
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by  Charlemagne,  contained  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  volumes.  The 
Royal  Library  of  France  in  1374  had  but 
nine  hundred  and  ten,  and  that  of  the 
Sorbonne  itself,  in  1392,  barely  reached 
the  number  of  a  thousand. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  the 
contents  of  these  libraries  lay  chiefly  in 
the  department  of  sacred  learning.  Nev- 
ertheless the  Monks  of  Monte  Cassino 
had  grovvn  famous  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century  for  their  transcriptions  of  Virgil, 
Horace,  Theocritus,  Terence,  Ovid,  and 
many  of  the  Latin  and  even  Greek  his- 
torians, and  in  the  monastic  collections 
generally  the  proportion  of  secular  books, 
if  scanty  according  to  our  notions,  was 
yet  by  no  means  contemptible.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  monastery  of  Corbey, 
*'  under  Augustinus,  thirty-nine  entries 
appear ;  under  Beda,  thirteen  ;  under 
BoETius,  fifteen  ;  under  Hieronymus, 
sixteen  ;  under  Priscianus,  four  ;  under 
ViRGiLius,  seven  ;  under  Cicero,  five  ; 
under  LucANUS,  four  ;  Juvenal,  Persius, 
Martial,  Ovid,  Statins,  Terence,  all  occur 
in  single  entries,  together  with  Pliny, 
Livy,  and  Seneca."*  In  like  manner 
the  Library  of  Durham  contained  copies 
of  "  the  Metaphysics  and  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle, the  Orations  and  Rhetoric  of  Ci- 
cero, the  Institutes  and  Declamations  of 
Ouintilian  ;  the  poetical  works  of  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Horace,  Seneca,  Juvenal,  Claudian, 
Lucan,  and  Statius  ;  the  histories  and  his- 
torical works  of  Sallust,  Suetonius,  Va- 
lerius Maximus,  Ouintus  Curtius,  and  Eu- 
tropius."f  These  works,  it  is  true,  are 
but  a  handful  in  the  mass  of  the  logical, 
ascetical,  biblical,  and  hagiographical 
treatises  which  form  the  staple  of  the 
library.  Still  it  appears  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  the  copies  of  the  classical  au- 
thors were  made  by  the  monks  them- 
selves ;  and  Mr.  Edwards  bears  most 
honourable  testimony  to  the  industry  of 
the  Benedictines  generally,  and  especially 
of  those  of  Monte  Cassino.J  The  pic- 
tures which  he  draws  of  their  literary 
activity  from  the  earliest  period  may 
serve  as  a  set-off  against  the  scene  of 
neglect  and  decay  which  Boccaccio  is 
alleged  to  have  witnessed  in  the  same 
library,  and  from  which  Boccaccio's  dis- 
ciple, Benvenuto  da  Imola,  who  has 
given  an  account  of  the  visit,  draws  the 
droll  but  characteristic  moral,  that  he  is 
a  fool  who  "  breaks  his  head  in  writing 
books "  : 

*  Libraries  and  Founders,  p.  48. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  56. 

t  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  i.  270-1. 


Nunc  ergo,  o  vir  studiose,^<a!;zo'<f  tlbl  caput  pro 
scribendo  libros  ! 

Next  in  rank  after  the  monks,  as.  book- 
collectors  in  the  middle  ages,  come  the 
great  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  Cathe- 
dral libraries  —  the  nuclei  at  a  later 
period  of  many  important  provincial  col- 
lections. We  need  but  name  as  the  type 
of  his  class  the  celebrated  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Richard  d'Aungerville,  better 
known  as  Richard  of  Bury,  the  first  re- 
corded donor  of  books  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  author  of  the  well-known 
Philobiblon^  the  great  repertory  of  infor- 
mation as  to  medieval  books  and  libraries. 
Mr.  Edwards  justly  calls  Richard  "  the 
patron  saint  of  British  book-lovers."* 

Before  passing  to  the  libraries  of  the 
Revival  epoch,  we  may  observe  that  Mr. 
Edwards  has  not  noticed  in  either  of  his 
works  the  libraries  of  the  Arabs  and  the 
Moors  during  that  period  of  their  history 
which  corresponds  with  the  middle  age 
of  European  civilization.  Of  the  extent 
of  these  libraries  the  most  marvellous  ac- 
counts are  given  by  the  native  chroni- 
clers. An  Arab  writer,  Ibn  Aby  Tay, 
cited  by  M.  Quatrem^re  in  his  "  Re- 
cherches  sur  I'Egypte,"  is  quoted  by  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  article  "  Li- 
braries "  in  the  English  Cyclopaedia,  the 
late  Mr.  Watts,  to  the  effect  that  the 
library  of  Cairo  (which  Ibn  Aby  Tay 
represents  as  the  largest  in  the. empire) 
contained  1,600,000  volumes.  Another 
statement  represents  the  library  of  Trip- 
oli as  possessing,  under  the  single 
head  of  Theology,  no  fewer  than  3,000,000 
volumes  ;  and  even  the  more  sober 
writer,  Makrizi,  although  in  his  account 
of  the  library  of  the  Caliphs  he  only  enu- 
merates 18,000  volumes  on  the  sciences 
and  2,400  copies  of  the  Koran,  yet  de- 
clares that  the  entire  collection  filled  no 
fewer  than  forty  chambers.  The  accounts 
of  the  Moorish  libraries  in  Spain  are 
somewhat  more  modest.  The  Caliph  Al- 
hakem  at  Cordova  maintained  collectors 
at  Cairo,  Bagdad,  Damascus,  and  all  the 
other  great  c'entres  of  literary  enterprise 
in  the  East ;  and  his  collection  was  re- 
ported to  contain  400,000  volun-ies,  every 
one  of  which  Al-hakem  was  said  to  have 
read,  catalogued,  and  noted  with  his  own 
hand !  These  accounts  for  the  most 
part,  however,  involve  a  number  of  con-  hi 
tradictory  and  plainly  apocryphal  details,  ||| 
and  they  are  in  themselves  so  evidently 

*  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  1.  359. 
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exaggerated  as  to  be  beyond  all  literal 
belie?.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  the  very  smallest  reality  which  must 
underlie  such  exaggerations,  cannot  but 
represent  a  very  large  number  ;  and,  ac- 
cepting the  lowest  estimate  which  even 
plausible  conjecture  can  suggest,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  these  long  unknown 
and  forgotten  collections  present  a  for- 
midable challenge  even  to  the  most  fa- 
voured contemporary  repositories  of 
books  in  the  West. 

With  the  revival  of  letters  the  modern 
history  of  libraries  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence. Of  the  libraries  which  were 
founded,  or  which,  from  more  ancient  be- 
ginnings, grew  into  eminence,  in  the  early 
part  of  that  remarkable  period,  some  have 
altogether  disappeared  ;  some  are  still  ex- 
tant, and  still  enjoy  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  distinction  ;  some  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  more  recent  or  more  favoured 
collections.  There  are  three  out  of  the 
number,  however,  which,  independently 
of  their  later  history,  deserve,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  their  founders,  a  spe- 
cial mention  ;  that  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
of  Florence,  that  of  Frederic,  Duke  of 
Urbino,  and  that  of  Matthias  Corvinus, 
King  of  Hungary.  The  history  of  the 
two  former  collections,  the  Medicean  and 
the  Urbinian,  is  well  known  ;  but  the  for- 
tunes of  the  third,  that  of  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus, were  long  involved  in  a  mystery 
which  has  only  been  cleared  up  within 
the  last  few  years. 

In  the  liberality  and  energy  which  he 
displayed  in  the  collection  of  books  Cor- 
vinus was  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  books  were  noted, 
even  in  that  age  of  luxurious  caligraphy, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  manuscript ;  and 
may  still  almost  at  once  be  recognized 
amongst  fifteenth  century  codices  by 
this  characteristic.  The  bindings  were 
rich  and  splendidly  emblazoned.  The 
collection  at  the  death  of  Corvinus,  in 
1490,  numbered  50,000  volumes.  Beyond 
this  date  its  history  is  extremely  obscure. 
It  is  conjectured  that  under  the  disorderly 
rule  of  his  indolent  successor,  Vladislaus, 
many  books  may  have  been  removed  or 
lost ;  but  the  library  still  continued  one 
of  the  glories  of  Buda  at  the  time  of  the 
Turkish  siege  in  1627.  From  that  date 
the  collection,  as  a  whole,  is  utterly  lost 
sight  of.  That  the  library  of  Buda  was 
ruthlessly  plundered  by  the  Turks,  and 
the  books  mercilessly  torn  to  pieces  for 
the  sake  of  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
of  the   binding,  is  well  ascertained  ;  as 


also  that  the  library  building  was  eventu- 
ally destroyed  by  fire.  But  it  long  re- 
mained a  question  whether  any  consider- 
able part  of  the  collection  escaped 
destruction,  and  remained,  unknown  and 
unvalued,  in  the  hands  of  its  captors. 
For  years  vague  traditions  regarding  its 
fate  were  current  among  the  more  san- 
guine scholars  of  Germany  ;  and  myste- 
rious hopes  were  whispered  about  of  the 
wholesale  recovery  of  lost  classics,  which 
might  be  expected  from  untold  Corvinian 
treasures  that  still  lay  concealed  in  the 
unvisited  library  of  the  Seraglio.  These 
anticipations  were  cherished  most  of  all 
at  Pesth,  where  the  pride  of  nationality 
combined  with  the  spirit  of  scholarship  to 
keep  them  alive  :  and  they  obtained  some 
general  credit  from  the  accidental  dis- 
covery at  Buda,  more  than  half  a  century 
after  the  siege,  of  a  number  of  volumes, 
undoubtedly  Corvinian,  but  despoiled  of 
their  binding,  or  at  least  of  the  costly 
materials  with  which  it  had  been  adorned. 
Not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  story  is 
the  directly  contradictory  character  of 
the  reports  as  to  the  prospect  of  discov- 
eries at  Constantinople,  which  were  made 
by  visitors  of  that  city,  who  professed  to 
have  received  their  information  on  the 
spot.  Dr.  Carlyle  was  assured  by  the 
Greek  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  1801, 
that  not  a  single  Greek  MS.  existed  in 
the  Seraglio,  or  in  any  other  repository 
belonging  to  the  Sultan.  On  the  con- 
trary, Tischendorff  was  led  by  a  conver- 
sation with  the  Patriarch  Constantine  to 
entertain  the  very  opposite  opinion,  and 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  search 
by  these  more  promising  communica- 
tions. Within  the  last  twenty  years  a 
succession  of  scholars  have  sought  to 
resolve  the  question  by  personal  exami- 
nation, the  most  remarkable  of  whom 
have  been  Dr.  Mordtmann,  author  of  a 
work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Byzantium, 
Mr.  Newton,  of  the  British  Museum,  M. 
Emmanuel  Miller,  who  was  commissioned 
by  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French  to  col- 
late some  MSS.  bearing  upon  the  Life  of 
Cassar,  and,  above  all,  a  party  of  Hunga- 
rian scholars,  MM.  Kubinyi,  Ipolyi,  and 
Henzlmann,  members,  although  not,  we 
believe,  official  delegates,  of  the  Academy 
of  Pesth.  Not  one  of  these  missions, 
however,  led  to  a  full  and  satisfactory 
resolution  ;  owing  partly  to  want  of 
time  on  the  part  of  the  visitor,  partly  to 
the  traditionary  jealousy  and  obstructive- 
ness  of  the  officials  of  the  library  ;  until 
at  length,  in  the  year  1863-4,  ^^^^  doubt 
was   set  at  rest  forever     by   a  learned 
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German  resident  of  Constantinople,  Dr. 
Dethier,  Director  of  tlie  Austrian  School, 
who,  through  the  active  representations 
of  his  ambassador,  obtained  permission  to 
make  a  detailed  and  leisurely  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  Seraglio  Li- 
brary. Dr.  Dethier's  report  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Pesth  may  be  regarded  as  extin- 
guishing for  ever  the  high  hopes  which 
were  once  entertained.  The  Seraglio 
Library  according  to  his  report  contains 
in  all  about  a  hundred  MSS.,  of  which 
only  sixteen  are  Corvinian  —  plainly  rec- 
ognizable, as  well  by  their  binding  as  by 
the  characteristic  beauty  and  distinctness 
of  caligraphy  which  belong  to  all  Corvin- 
ian books.  Of  this  poor  remnant  hardly 
one-fourth  belongs  to  ancient  literature 
at  all  ;  and  even  of  those  books  which 
are  ancient,  not  a  single  one  contains  a 
line  that  is  not  already  known  and  pub- 
lished. Nor  can  it  fail  to  be  regarded  as 
a  singular  illustration  of  the  futility  of 
human  projects,  that  among  the  various 
sources  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  what  remains  of  ancient 
learning,  scarcely  a  single  fragment  can 
be  traced  to  that  great  collection  which 
was  the  glory  and  the  marvel  of  its  age, 
and  which,  humanly  speaking,  seemed  to 
promise  most  and  best  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  classic  learning  in  the  modern 
world.  Mr.  Edwards  has  printed,  chiefly 
from  Dr.  Vogel's  contribution  to  the 
"  Serapeum,"  *  a  catalogue  of  the  small 
remnant  of  this  once  noble  collection 
now  traceable  throughout  Europe.  The 
number  of  MSS.  in  Mr.  Edwards's  list  is 
in  all  but  a  hundred  and  two,  making, 
with  those  now  identified  in  the  Seraglio 
Library,  one  hundred  and  eighteen.  Of 
these  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  only  a 
single  one  f  is  stated  to  be  preserved  in 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Corvinian  Library, 
namely,  in  the  University  of  Pesth.  By 
far  the  largest  share  is  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna,  which  possesses  forty- 
three.  The  Seraglio  comes  next,  with  its 
sixteen  MSS.  described  above  :  Wolfen- 
biittel  has  twelve,  and  Ferrara  eleven.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  labours 
of  Corvinus  should  be  all  but  unrepre- 
sented in  the  great  modern  collections. 
The  Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paris  has 
but  a  single  Corvinian  P.IS.,  while  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum  does  not 
possess  even  one. 


*  Vol.  X.  pp.  373-85- 

t  The  list,  however,  although  very  interesting,  is  not 
complete.  The  Library  of  the  Institute  at  Pesth  con- 
tains at  least  three  Corvinian  MSS.  not  enumerated  in 
this  catalogue. 


These  noble  foundations,  and  the 
others  which  grew  up  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  are  the  connecting 
links  between  the  libraries  of  the  old 
world  and  that  of  the  modern.  They 
began  as  manuscript  collections  ;  and  it 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grew  in 
extent,  and  the  wideness  of  the  range  of 
authors  and  subjects  which  they  reached, 
under  the  costly  and  tedious  process  of 
transcription,  that  forms  the  great  marvel 
of  their  creation  at  such  a  period.  But 
while  their  glories  were  still  new,  and 
just  as  the  generous  rivalry  of  their 
founders  had  reached  its  highest  point, 
the  conditions  of  the  great  problem  of 
the  multiplication  of  books,  in  which  all 
alike  were  engaged,  underwent,  in  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  that  com- 
plete and  unexpected  revolution  from 
which  the  fortunes  of  literature  have,  as 
it  were,  drawn  a  new  life,  and  through 
which  its  capabilities  have  received  a  de- 
velopment so  prodigious  as  almost  to 
amount  to  a  new  creation.  Of  the  facil- 
ities afforded  by  the  new  art,  Corvinus, 
Lorenzo,  and  even  Duke  Frederic,  lived 
long  enough  to  avail  themselves  largely 
in  extending  their  collections  ;  but  as 
collectors  of  printed  books  they  were  so 
speedily  and  so  completely  eclipsed,  even 
by  the  collectors  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  their  fame  must  practically  rest  upon 
their  manuscripts,  which  are  now  beyond 
all  price,  and  which  for  beauty  and  accu- 
racy were  unrivalled  even  in  their  own 
day. 

Among  what  are  regarded  as  the  great 
libraries  of  the  modern  period,  the  earli- 
est to  turn  the  new  art  systematically  to 
advantage  in  extending  its  literary  stores, 
was  the  venerable  library  of  the  Vatican. 
Although  this  collection   dates  from  a  far  , 
earlier   age,  and    indeed,    if    considered 
simply  as  the  pontifical  collection,  with- 
out reference  to  its  actual  locality,  is  en- 
titled to  the  very  first   rank   in  point  of 
antiquity  among  the  libraries  of  the  West,' 
we  have  deferred  our  notice  of  it  to  this 
place,  because,  even  since,  in  the  race  of 
progress  as  to  number  of  volumes,  it  has 
been  outstripped  by  very  many  collections 
throughout  Europe,  the  importance  and 
value  of   its  contents  and  its  pre-eminent 
services  to  literature  must  always  main- 
tain  it   in    the  very  highest   rank  among 
the    depositories  of    human    knowledge. 
From  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  there 
are  distinct  evidences  of  the  existence  at. 
Rome  of   a  Pontifical  Library,  or  indeedj 
of  two  libraries  ;  although  we  know  littU 
'  of  their  contents  beyond  the  fact  that  h 
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them  were  deposited  the  official  docu- 
ments of  the  See.  The  most  important, 
however,  of  the  ancient  papal  collections 
were  eventually  concentrated  in  the  Lat- 
eran  Palace.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  collection  was  for  the  age  a  very 
considerable  one ;  and  Pope  Zachary, 
who,  as  being  a  Greek  by  birth,  took  an 
interest  in  his  native  literature,  not  only 
added  to  its  store  of  Greek  fathers  and 
other  Greek  writers,  but  encouraged  the 
translation  of  the  Latin  fathers  into 
Greek  for  the  use  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. On  the  removal  of  the  papal  court 
to  Avignon,  the  Lateran  Library  shared 
in  the  migration  ;  and  it  was  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  popes  to  Rome  that  the  seat 
of  the  library  was  permanently  fixed  in 
the  Vatican.  The  transfer  of  books  how- 
ever, at  this  time,  appears  to  have  been 
far  from  complete  :  for  so  late  as  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  a  collection  of 
MSS.,  amounting  to  158  in  number, 
which  had  remained  at  Avignon,  was 
added  to  the  Vatican  Library. 

Perhaps  indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to 
regard  the  enlightened  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
as  the  true  founder  of  the  Vatican  Libra- 
ry. His  zeal  for  the  collection  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  of  Greek  and  Latin  MSS., 
which  has  been  honourably  commemo- 
rated by  every  historian  of  the  revival  of 
letters,  was  mainly  directed  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  Vatican  collection  ;  and 
the  names  of  its  earliest  librarians  at  this 
period  —  Perotti,  Filelfo,  Platina  —  are 
the  best  guarantee  that  his  design  was 
ably  and  judiciously  seconded  by  the 
agents  who  were  employed.  All  the  pon- 
tiffs of  that  time  — Callistus  III.,  Pius 
II.,  Paul  II.,  and  Sixtus  IV.  — are  entitled 
to  their  share  of  this  praise.  The  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  Incunabula,  almost 
all  acquired  at  the  date  of  publication, 
which  the  Vatican  still  possesses,  is  at 
once  explained  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  Most  of  the  new  products  of 
the  infant  presses  throughout  Europe 
quickly  found  their  way  to  what  was  still ,  the  French    commissioners    themselves, 


the  wholesale  destruction  which  the  Vat- 
ican suffered  in  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
army  of  the  Constable  De  Bourbon,  it 
might  probably  have  remained  an  all  but 
complete  repertory  of  the  printed  books 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Sixtus  V.  re- 
newed the  building,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  careful  scheme  for  the  systematic 
enlargement  of  the  collection,  which 
was  pursued,  though  with  varying  energy, 
by  his  immediate  successors. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion,  however, 
of  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  price- 
less collection  of  MSS.  which  constitutes 
the  real  glory  of  the  Vatican,  is  due  much 
less  to  the  gradual  accumulation  which 
results  from  a  sustained  system,  than  to 
a  series  of  isolated  gifts  or  purchases, 
beginning  with  the  collection  of  Fulvio 
Orsino  in  1600,  and  ending  with  that  of 
Cardinal  Mai  in  1855.  Such  was  the  MS. 
collection  of  the  Benedictine  library  of 
Bobbio  ;  the  Palatine  Library  captured  at 
Heidelberg  by  Tilly,  and  presented  by 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to  Gregory  XV.  in 
1621  ;  the  library  of  Christina  of  Swe- 
den —  a  spoil  of  war,  like  that  of  Heidel- 
berg, but  unlike  Heidelburg,  the  produce 
of  the  successes  of  the  Protestant  hero, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  transferred  to  the 
rival  faith  by  his  daughter  on  her  conver- 
sion to  Rome  ;  the  Urbino  Library,  the 
remnant  of  the  noble  collection  of  Duke 
Federigo,  already  described  ;  theOttoboni 
collection,  comprising  nearly  4,000  MSS  ; 
and  the  smaller  collections  of  the  Mar- 
chese  Capponi,  and  of  the  Greek  convent 
of  St.  Basil  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  the  MSS. of 
which  supplied  to  Cardinal  Mai  no  in- 
considerable proportion  of  the  Greek 
anecdota  of  his  various  collections.  This 
career  of  acquisition,  however,  has  not 
been  without  its  interruptions.  Among 
the  conditions  of  peace  exacted  by  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte  as  the  price  of  the  with- 
drawal of  his  troops  from  the  Papal  ter- 
ritory in  1797,  was  one  which  required 
that  500  Vatican  MSS.,  to  be  selected  by 


the  common  centre  of  religion  as  well  as 
of  letters.  Of  the  ten  thousand  works 
which  Vv'ere  produced  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury more  than  half  v/ere  issued  by  the 
presses  of  Italy.  Among  the  rest,  a  large 
proportion  found  their  way  to  Rome, 
either  by  presentation  or  by  purchase. 
In  this  way  the  Vatican  enjoyed  the  sanie 
advantage  over  modern  collections  in 
regard  to  early-printed  books  to  which 
the  admitted  pre-eminence  in  this  respect 
of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna  is 
justly  ascribed  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 


should  be  ceded  to  the  National  Library 
of  Paris  ;  *  and  although  in  181 5  it  was 
stipulated  that  these,  as  well  as  other 
Republican  spoils  from  the  Pontifical  col- 
lections, should  be  restored,  yet,  to  use 
the  words  of  one  of  the  Paris  officials, 
"good  care  was  taken  not  to  send  back 
all ;  "  and  the  student  of  the  MSS.  of  the 


*  This  stipulation  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
Treaty  of  Tolentino.  In  reality  it  formed  an  article 
(the  8th)  of  the  Armistice  of  Bologna ;  and  is  merely  re- 
newed in  the  13th  article  of  Tolentino.  (Artaud's  Pie 
VII.,  tome  i.  p.  18.) 
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Bibliotli^que  Nationale  may  still  not  un- 
frequently  trace   by    the  press-mark  the 
Roman  origin  of  the  MS.  submitted  for 
his  examination.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Vatican  itself  sustained  about  the  same 
period,  a  similar  deprivation,  which  how- 
ever, had   less  of  the  character  of  com- 
pulsory   restitution.     It     had    happened 
that,  among   the    500  *  MSS.  which  had 
been    carried   off  to    Paris    in    1797,    a 
considerable  number,  including  seventy- 
six  Greek  MSS.,  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Heidelberg     collection.     Now,    although 
it  may    be    observed    that    one    of    the 
grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  original 
gift   of    the    Heidelberg    library    to   the 
Vatican    had    been    that   the    books    of 
Heidelberg  were    in   the    main    derived 
from  suppressed    monasteries,    yet  from 
its    painful    association    with    the  party 
struggle   of    the  Thirty  Years'    War,  its 
transfer   to  Rome    had    always    been    a 
sore    point    with    Protestant    Germany ; 
and  on  occasion  of  the  contemplated  res- 
titution to  the  Pope  of  the  French  plun- 
der of  the  Vatican,  the  King  of   Prussia, 
at  the   instance  of    Humboldt,  put  in  to 
Pope    Pius  VII.  a  similar  claim    on  the 
part  of  Heidelberg  for  the  restitution  of 
the  older  spoil  of  the  17th  century.     That 
liberal-minded  Pope  acceded  to  the  de- 
mand, although  only  in  part.     Nine  hun- 
dred MSS.  were   restored,  but   the  pro- 
portion of  Greek  MSS.  among  these  was 
small.     Only  thirty-nine  of  the  MSS.  re- 
stored were  Greek,  the  great  majority  be- 
ing of  a  class  perhaps  more  specially  in- 
teresting for  Germany,  as    being  chiefly 
in  the  departments    of    German  history, 
archaeology,  and  early  German  literature. 
The  number  of  books  and  MSS.  con- 
tained in    the  Vatican    has  long   been  a 
subject  of  much  uncertainty  and  curious 
inquiry.     Down  to  a  comparatively  late 
period  the  Vatican  was  popularly  regard- 
ed as  the  largest  collection  in  the   world. 
In  the  time  of  Eustace,  the  lowest  esti- 
mate of   the  number  of  its   volumes  was 
200,000 ;    some    made    it   400,000  ;  some 
swelled  the  total  to  a  million.     Eustace 
himself  looked  upon  the  mean  as   prob- 
able.    Even  the  lowest  of  these  estimates, 
however,  is  now  proved  to   be  far  above 
the  reality.     The    latest  writer  upon   the 
library,  whose  book  stands  at  the  head 
of  these  pages — Zanelli  —  does   not  ven- 
ture upon  any  exact  enumeration.     The 

'  *  This  limit  was  far  exceeded,  the  number  of  distinct 
MSS.  carried  off  being  actually  783  ;  of  these  42  were 
Chinese,  40  Ethiopic,  35  Coptic,  7  Chaldee  and  Syriac, 
9  Hebrew,  444  Latin,  20&  Greek. 


return  made  to  our  Foreign  Office  in  1851 
—  "about  100,000  printed  volumes  and 
25,000  MSS."  —  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween books  and  pamphlets  ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  at  that  time  the  return 
could  only  have  been  accurate  on  the 
supposition  that  the  latter  were  included 
in  the  enumeration.  But  the  accession, 
in  1856,  of  Cardinal  Mai's  library,  which 
contained  about  40,000  volumes,  has 
brought  the  total  of  the  collection  far 
above  the  return  of  1851,  even  interpret- 
ed by  the  strict  rule  of  ten  pamphlets  to 
a  volume.  Cardinal  Mai's  MSS.  also 
form  a  very  valuable  accession,  even  to 
the  world-famed  MS.  treasures  of  the 
Vatican.* 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Vat- 
ican in  which  it  has  no  rival  —  the  mag- 
nificence and  artistic  beauty  of  the  struc- 
ture in  which  it  is  lodged.  The  Vatican 
MSS.  (proper)  are  arranged  in  presses 
along  the  sides  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
noble  gallery  220  ft.  in  length,  and  dec- 
orated in  the  highest  style  of  the  art  of 
the  sixteenth  and  following  century.  The 
Palatine,  Urbino,  Alexandrine,  and  other 
MS.  collections  are  distributed  along  the 
walls  of  a  still  more  striking,  though  not 
so  stately  gallery,  i,ooo  ft.  in  length, 
adorned  with  frescoes  representing  the 
general  councils  of  the  Church  and  other 
great  events  of  ecclesiastical  history.  At 
either  end  of  this  gallery  are  placed  the 
printed  books,  which  alone  are  exposed 
in  open  shelves.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in 
the  other  divisions  of  the  library,  the 
visitor,  surrounded,  as  he  is,  by  these 
imposing  representations  of  the  history 
of  Christianity,  under  vaulted  roofs 
adorned  with  every  resource  of  pictorial 
art,  and  in  the  midst  of  bronzes,  intagli, 
marbles,  and  other  objects  of  historical 
interest,  sacred  and  profane,  too  easily 
loses  the  idea  of  a  great  library.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  to  oneself  the  presence 
within  those  gilded  and  decorated  panels 
of  so  many  of  those  literar}''  treasures  to 
which  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  ancient  learning  and  its  dif- 
fusion   through    the    early   press.     And 

*  The  MSS.  are  distributed  as  follows:  — 

Greek  Latin 
The  Vatican  Collection  (proper) 

contains  ....  ii,ooo  viz.  2,158  8,943 
The  Palatine  Collection  contains  1,415  "  431  1,984 
The  Urbino  "  "  2,092    "        2SS     1,704 

Alexandrine    (Queen  Christina) 

contains  .  _  .  .  .  3,856  "  470  3,386 
Ottoboni  Collection  contains  2,337    "        245     2,093 

Capponi  and  Zelada  Collection 

contains      ....  383 

Oriental  MSS. Collection  contains  2,3x7 
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with  all  the  prestige  of  the  antiquity*  of 
this  celebrated  library,  of  the  acknowl- 
edged pre-eminence  which  it  enjoyed  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  of  the  admitted  value  of  its  vast  and 
varied  MS.  collections,  the  most  reverent 
scholar  is  forced  to  regard  its  glories  as 
of  the  past  rather  than  the  present,  and 
to  recognize,  however  reluctantly,  that, 
in  the  struggle  of  every-day  literary  life, 
and  as  a  practical  engine  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  new-world  learning,  it  cannot 
any  longer  be  ranked  with  the  great  mod- 
ern collections,  which  are  in  truth  the 
growth  of  a  new  system,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  new  ideas  and  pursuits. 
Even  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  the  Vati- 
can is  surpassed  in  the  number  oi p?'mUd 
books  by  the  Casanata  Library  in  the 
Dominican  convent  of  St.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,  which  was  returned  in  1851  as 
possessing  "more  than  200,000  volumes, 
not  counting  pamphlets,  miscellaneous 
pieces  and  plays,  which  exceed  3,000." 

The  Vatican  Library  may  be  regarded 
as  the  tvri  kol  vca  of  the  series.  To  us, 
with  the  ideas  to  which  we  are  now  fa- 
miliar, it  seems  strange  how  slow  the 
book-collecting  world  was  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  novel  facilities  afforded  by 
the  printing-press.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that,  'since  the  operations  of 
book-collecting  had  turned  upon  the 
question  of  capital  rather  than  of  labour, 
and  had  taken  their  place  in  the  open 
market  of  the  world,  a  new  impulse,  if 
not  a  new  direction,  would  have  been 
given,  in  all  the  great  centres  of  intellec- 
tual activity,  to  the  formation  of  deposi- 
tories of  the  productions  of  the  new  art, 
accessible  under  liberal  conditions  to 
scholars  and  students  of  every  class. 
The  facts,  however,  fall  very  far  short  of 
such  anticipations  ;  and  perhaps  the  cen- 
tury which  preceded  the  invention  of 
printing  may,  according  to  its  own  con- 
dition, challenge  without  fear  a  compari- 
son in  point  of  enterprise  and  liberality, 
although  not  of  course  in  actual  results, 
with  the  eventful  hundred  years  which 
followed  that  great  revolution.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  splendid  examples  of  activity 
during  the  former  period  already  enume- 
rated, we  may  also  mention  the  first 
foundation  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  that  of  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Paris,  and  —  what  to  modern  scholars  is 


*  Even  in  its  present  lodging,  the  Library  dates  in 

Eart  from  1378,  and  finally  from  1417  —  a  date  anterior 
y  many  years  to  that  of  any  extant  library  of  the  West. 


perhaps  more  interesting  and  hopeful  — 
that  of  the  town  libraries  of  Dantzic, 
Ulm,  Ratisbon,  and  Nuremberg.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
all  its  advantages,  appears  singularly 
unfruitful  of  such  enterprise.  Without 
entering  into  historical  detail,  which  our 
limits  preclude,  it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  out  of  all  the  European  libraries 
which  possess  collections  exceeding  150,- 
000  volumes  enumerated  by  Mr.  Edwards 
—  twenty-seven  in  number  —  only  twelve 
can  trace  their  origin  farther  back  than 
the  year  1600,  and  even  of  these  one 
barely  falls  within  that  limit,  while  several 
others  can  claim  little  beyond  a  nominal 
existence  until  long  after  that  date. 

Even  the  existing  collections  were  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  fruits  of  the 
printing-press.  It  is  a  curious  incident 
in  the  history  of  that  which  was  long 
held  to  be  immeasurably  the  greatest  of 
modern  libraries — the  National  Library 
of  Paris  — that  at  the  death  of  Francis  I., 
in  1547,  it  contained  barely  two  hundred 
volumes  of  printed  books.  And  when, 
in  1624,  Cardinal  de  Rochefoucauld  be- 
came abbot  of  St.  Genevieve,  its  library, 
now  one  of  the  most  important  libraries 
for  the  actual  uses  of  study  in  Paris,  did 
not  contain  a  single  printed  volume.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  note  that,  tardy  as  was 
the  first  progress  of  public  libraries  under 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  new  art,  a 
very  small  proportion  of  that  progress  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  sovereigns  or 
the  governments  of  the  several  countries 
of  Europe.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that, 
up  to  the  present  century,  the  largest 
European  library,  as  well  as  the  library 
most  freely  accessible  to  students,  had 
been  collected  by  a  single  family,  and  in 
great  part  by  a  single  individual,  a  no- 
ble Polish  ecclesiastic,  Joseph  Zaluski, 
Bishop  of  Kiev. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  pursue 
in  detail  into  the  modern  period  the  his- 
tory of  libraries  and  the  fortunes  of  book- 
collecting.  The  whole  space  at  our  dis- 
posal would  hardly  suffice  for  a  bare  cata- 
logue of  the  names  and  number  of  vol- 
umes of  libraries  of  the  present  day  — 
not  merely  the  great  libraries  of  the  Euro- 
pean capitals  and  great  University  libra- 
ries like  our  own  Bodleian,  but  collections 
of  minor  repute,  as  the  old  provincial  li- 
braries of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
the  growing  libraries  oJE  America  and 
Australia,  even  the  free  libraries  which 
are  daily  springing  into  existence,  the 
contents  of  any  one  of  which  would  out- 
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number  the  volumes  on  the  shelves  of  all 
the  western  libraries  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  We  should  wish  to  describe 
briefly  the  present  condition  at  least  of 
all  those  libraries  which  in  our  last  notice 
of  the  subject  *  we  named  in  the  compar- 
ison with  our  own  national  collection. 
But  the  earlier  history  has  engrossed  so 
large  a  proportion  of  our  space,  that  we 
must  be  content  with  selecting  a  few  of 
the  great  modern  collections,  as  types  of 
what  the  library  has  become  under  the 
requirements  of  the  new  literature  and  in 
the  new  conditions  of  the  world  which 
that  literature  may  be  said  to  have 
created. 

Among  the  libraries  of  the  modern  pe- 
riod, three  now  stand  out  prominently, 
unapproached  by  any  of  their  rivals  in 
the  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  value  of 
their  contents  —  the  National  Library  at 
Paris,  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Fortunately,  too,  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  our  subject,  each  of  these  collec- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  typical,  and  as 
illustrating  in  its  formation  a  different 
condition  of  things  and  a  distinct  phase 
of  book-collecting  on  a  large  scale  ;  the 
first  representing  for  the  most  part  the 
result  of  ancient  growth  and  gradual  ac- 
cumulation ;  the  second,  the  compara- 
tively compendious  process  of  conquest 
and  confiscation  ;  while  the  third  teaches 
the  still  more  valuable  lesson  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  earnest,  systematic, 
and  well-directed  energy,  even  within  a 
limited  time,  and  under  disadvantageous 
circumstances  as  to  facility  of  book-col- 
lection. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  great  library 
of  Paris,  called  variously,  under  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  government  through  which 
France  has  passed,  the  Royal,  the  Na- 
tional, the  Imperial,  then  again  Royal, 
then  a  second  time  National,  then  Impe- 
rial, and  now  once  more  the  National 
Library. 

The  first  commencement  of  this  noble 
collection,  under  Jean  le  Bon,  with  nine- 
teen volumes  ;  its  progress  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  ten  under  John's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Charles  V. ;  its  reverses  under 
Charles  VII.,  and  more  than  compensat- 
ing advantao^es  durino^  the  foreign  wars 
of  Charles  VIII.  ;  and  its  various  migra- 
tions to  Blois,  Angouleme,  and  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  all  belong  to  the  period  of  manu- 
script libraries.  Under  Francis  I.  its 
printed   books  and   MSS.  together  were 

*  See  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  cix,  p.  206. 


Still  below  the  number  of  two  thousand 
volumes,  and  at  his  death,  the  printed 
books  barely  reached  two  hundred.  Hen- 
ry IV.,  by  whom  it  was  finally  transferred 
to  Paris,  did  much  for  the  improvement 
of  its  administration  ;  but,  even  with  the 
advantages  of  a  copy-tax  on  all  books 
printed  in  France,  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  book-collector  so  eminent  as  De 
Thou,  its  progress  as  a  modern  library 
seems  unaccountably  slow.  So  late  as 
the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  printed 
books  in  the  royal  collection  are  stated 
not  to  have  exceeded  five  thousand  in 
number. 

It  is  in  the  reign  of   this  monarch,  in- 
deed, that  the  character  of   the  "  Biblio- 
th^que  du  Roi  "  as  a  grand  modern  library 
is  first  fully  recognizable.     The   adminis- 
tration as  organized' under  Francis  I.  con- 
sisted of  a  single  responsible  head  styled 
"master"  with  subordinate  officers  called 
"keepers."     Almost    contemporaneously 
with   the   accession    of    the  Grand   Mo- 
narque,   the    mastership  of    the    library 
came  to  the  hands  of  the  first  of  a  family 
which  was  destined  to  retain  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  the  chief  direction  of 
its  fortunes  —  the  well-known   family  of 
Bignon  ;  of   whom   it  may  truly  be  said 
that  they  seem  to  have  lived  exclusively 
for  the  duties  of   their  charge.     During 
four  successions,  the   Bignons  —  Jerome 
Bignon,  Jerome  Bignon  the  younger,  Ar- 
mand  Jerome,  and  John  Frederick  —  oc- 
cupied this  important  post  from  1642  till 
1784.     They   had    the   assistance    in  the 
office    of    keeper  during    this    period  of 
many  eminent  scholars,  including  Varil- 
las;  Gallois,  Thevenot,  Clement,  and  Sal- 
lier.     In  1661  one  of   the  keepers  of  the 
Royal   Library,  the   Abbe    Colbert,  being 
named  Bishop  of    Lugon,  instead  of  re- 
signing his  office  as  keeper,  continued  to 
discharge  its  duties  through   his  brother, 
the   celebrated    Minister    of   that   name, 
who  at  that  time  held  the  important  office 
of    Superintendent   of    Royal    Buildings. 
Colbert  not  only  took  up  zealously  the 
regular  duties  of  his  vicarious  office  as 
Keeper  of  the  Library,  but  threw  into  it 
all  the  official  weight  which  belonged  to 
him  by  virtue  of  his  own  public  position. 
No  expedient  was  overlooked.     Not  only 
were  the  ordinary  resources  of  purchase, 
donation,    interchange,   bequests,    indus- 
triously turned  to  account ;  the  services 
of  scientific    travellers,  of  merchants,  of 
missionaries,  of   diplomatic   agents,  were 
either   specially  employed,  or   taken   ad- 
vantage of  as  occasion  arose.     Learned 
travellers,  as    Jean    Petis    de   la  Croix, 
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Thevenot,  Antoine  Galland  (to  whom  the 
West  owes  its  first  knowledge  of  the  Ara- 
bian Tales) ;  members  of  the  learned 
religious  congregations — Vansleb  the 
learned  Dominican,  the  still  more  learn- 
ed Benedictine,  Mabillon,  the  Fathers  of 
the  Missions  Etrang^res — were  enlisted 
in  the  same  service.  "  No  am)Dassador  or 
consul  of  France,"  it  is  justly  observed 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  "seems  to  have  regard- 
ed his  duties  as  fulfilled,  unless  he  had 
become  a  benefactor  or  at  least  an  active 
agent  of  the  Royal  Library."  *  "  Nor 
was  it  only  in  the  principal  literary  lan- 
guages of  the  world,"  adds  Mr.  Edwards, 
"  that  books  were  eagerly  sought.  The 
less  important  dialects  of  the  East  were 
as  carefully  represented  as  were  the  most 
famous  ;  the  literature  of  Fins  and  Ice- 
landers as  well  as  that  of  Germans  and 
Swedes."  Above  all,  it  speaks  highly  for 
the  intelligent  forethought  which  guided 
the  library  administration,  that  even  Chi- 
nese literature,  at  that  time,  if  we  except 
the  purely  practical  schools  of  the  Jesuit 
and  Dominican  missionaries,  a  complete 
blank  as  regarded  Western  scholarship, 
received  its  full  share  of  consideration. 
Under  Colbert's  administration  the  libra- 
ry rose  from  16,000  volumes,  including 
MSS.,  to  a  total  of  40,000  printed  volumes 
and  12,000  MSS.,  in  which  latter  are  com- 
prised the  Harault  MSS.,  the  Bethune, 
the  Bigot,  the  Baluze,  and  other  chief 
treasures  of  the  modern  library. 

Colbert's  successor,  Louvois,  was  per- 
haps even  more  open-handed  ;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign,  the 
number  of  volumes  had  risen  to  70,000. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  third  of  the 
Bignons,  Armand  Jdrome,  as  Master,  the 
library  assumed  what  is  substantially 
its  present  organization  ;  the  plan  of  the 
catalogue  was  settled  and  in  part  begun  ; 
and  the  library  which  had  been  shifted 
from  place  to  place  for  above  two  centu- 
ries was  finally  established  in  the  habitat 
which  it  still  occupies,  and  which  was 
chosen  with  such  wise  foresight  of  its 
capabilities  of  expansion,  as  to  prove  ade- 
quate to  the  progressive  requirements  of 
the  collection,  even  in  the  gigantic  pro- 
portions which  it  has  attained  in  our  day. 
To  the  same  period  (1737)  likewise  is  due 
the  free  opening  of  the  library  to  the 
public.  The  catalogue,  however,  was 
only  carried  through  two  of  the  five 
classes  into  which  it  was  distributed, 
Theology  and  Literature.  That  of  Juris- 
prudence was  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
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the  compiler,  M.  Capperonnier,  and  the 
work  remained  suspended  for  a  full  cen- 
tury. 

During  the  Regency,  and  even  amid 
the  profligate  expenditure  of  Louis  XV., 
the  Royal  Library  was  believed  to  have 
grown  to  150,000  volumes,  to  which 
number  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  were  supposed  to  have  added 
50,000  more.  Both  these  estimates,  how- 
ever, were  in  excess  of  the  real  number, 
which  was  ascertained  by  the  well-known 
librarian.  Van  Praet,  by  the  process  of 
actual  counting,  to  be  152,868  volumes. 

In  the  bloody  era  of  the  Revolution 
few  of  the  more  distinguished  officials  of 
the  library  escaped  the  fury  of  political 
proscription.  Three  of  the  chief  libra- 
rians—  Carra  the  Girondist,  Girey-Duprd, 
and  D'Ormesson  —  fell  under  the  guillo- 
tine. Champfort  was  arrested,  attempted 
suicide  in  his  despair,  and  eventually 
died,  partly  from  the  wound,  partly  from 
the  shock  which  he  had  sustained.  The 
Abbd  Barthdlemy,  well-known  to  the  last 
generation  by  his  long-popular  "  Travels 
of  the  Younger  Anacharsis,"  was  im- 
prisoned ;  and  Van  Praet,  though  he  sur- 
vived for  nearly  half  a  century,  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  older  and 
the  more  modern  period,  suffered  a  like 
peril,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  distinguished  but  unhappy  col- 
leagues. Nor  was  the  library  itself  ex- 
empt from  the  perils  of  which  its  ill-fated 
guardians  were  the  victims.  A  decree 
was  drawn  up,  declaring  that  the  books 
of  the  public  libraries  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Departments  could  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  offend  the  eye  of  Republicans 
by  shameful  marks  of  servitude,  and  that 
all  such  marks  must  be  immediately 
effaced :  fleurs-de-lis,  for  example,  and 
armorial  bearings,  whether  in  the  bind- 
ings or  in  other  parts  of  books,  together 
with  all  prefaces  and  dedications  ad- 
dressed to  kings  and  nobles,  must  disap- 
pear ;  and  a  still  more  wholesale  proposal 
was  made  by  Henriot  to  burn  the  entire 
collection  en  masse,  as  a  monument  of 
priestcraft  and  monarchy. 

On  the  whole,  nevertheless,  the  revolu- 
tionary period  was,  in  point  of  material 
progress  and  of  advance  in  the  actual 
growth  of  the  collections,  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  entire  course  of 
its  history.  The  libraries  of  the  sup- 
pressed monasteries,  of  the  colleges, 
cathedrals,  collegiate  churches,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  the  con- 
fiscated collections  of  the  nobles  and 
other  persons  of  note  who  perished  or 
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emigrated  during  the  Revolution,  were  in 
great  part  handed  over  to  the  National 
Library.  Many  of  the  books,  no  doubt, 
were  destroyed  through  ignorance  or  neg- 
lect ;  many  were  appropriated  or  sold  by 
reckless  or  dishonest  officials  ;  a  few 
were  reserved  till  more  peaceful  and  hap- 
pier times,  and  recovered  by  their  own- 
ers ;  a  still  more  considerable  proportion 
were  assigned  to  other  libraries  of  Paris 
and  of  the  Departments  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  these  deductions,  the  number 
of  the  confiscated  books  which  eventually 
found  their  way  to  the  national  collec- 
tion equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that  of 
all  the  successive  acquisitions  of  the 
Royal  Library  during  the  whole  period  of 
its  previous  existence. 

From  the  date  of  these  accessions 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  Paris  Library 
amongst  European  collections  was  placed 
beyond  all  question  ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
from  the  Revolution  that  its  progress  as 
a  modern  library,  whether  in  regard  to 
its  administrative  system,  or  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  its  various 
collections,  begins  to  acquire  interest  in 
comparison  with  the  other  great  libraries 
of  the  modern  world. 

The  administration  of  the  Library  was 
remodelled  in  accordance  with  republican 
ideas.  For  the  quasi-monarchical  govern- 
ment of  the  chief  librarian,  was  substitut- 
ed a  Board  of  eight  keepers  of  depart- 
ments, with  a  Director  chosen  by  and 
from  the  Board.  To  this  board  collec- 
tively were  entrusted  the  administration 
of  the  funds,  the  appointment  and  dis- 
missal of  officers,  and  the  general  control 
of  the  establishment.  This  system,  with 
but  little  modification,  was  retained  for 
thirty-three  years.  Some  changes  were 
made  in  1828  ;  and  in  1832,  M.  Guizot, 
then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  re- 
vived the  ancient  form  of  administration 
b}'  keepers  and  assistant  keepers. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  M.  Guizot's 
system  was  an  attempt  to  enlist  the  whole 
body  of  officials  in  the  general  interests 
of  the  institution  by  admitting  them,  not 
alone  to  a  participation  in  the  administra- 
tive authority,  but  even  to  a  share  in  the 
election  of  the  chiefs  of  the  governing 
body.  But  his  scheme  had  a  very  short 
tenure.  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction 
succeeded  each  other  rapidly  under  Louis 
Philip.  So  did  Directors  of  the  Royal 
Library  after  the  death  of  the  patriarchal 
Van  Praet,  who  had  held  office  for  above 
half  .a  century,  M.  de  Salvandy,  in  1839, 
reverted  to  the  system  of  a  single  admin- 
istrative head,  which  is  still  maintained 


in  the  management  of  the  Library ;  and 
by  the  judicious  use  of  a  grant  of  50,600/., 
obtained  by  M.  de  Salvandy  from  the 
Chambers,  much  was  done  in  the  prepa- 
ration both  of  materials  for  the  new  cata- 
logue and  of  other  reforming  measures, 
the  undivided  credit  of  carrying  out  which 
is  commonly  given  to  the  Government  of 
the  late  Emperor.  The  truth  is  that  in 
this  and  other  departments  the  Emperor 
found  much  ready  to  his  hand.  There  is 
one  measure  to  the  full  merit  of  which  he 
is  entitled.  In  1852  he  gave  life  to  the 
work  of  the  catalogue  by  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  responsible  editor,  M. 
Taschereau  ;  and  the  various  projects  of 
reform  which  had  been  previously  sug- 
gested, may  be  said  to  have  been  reduced 
to  shape  by  a  commission  appointed  by 
him  in  1858,  the  elaborate  report  of  which, 
drawn  up  by  M.  Prosper  M^rimde  and 
addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, was  published  in  the  "  Moni- 
teur,"  on  July  20th  of  that  year. 

The  details  of  the  purely  administra- 
tive reforms  have  no  interest  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose.  We  shall  only  advert  very 
briefly  to  the  important  changes  in  the 
library  buildings  ;  to  the  conditions 
which  affect  the  admission  of  readers  ;  to 
the  long-expected  catalogue  ;  and  in  gen- 
eral to  the  present  condition  and  extent 
of  the  collections  of  this  great  library,  as 
it  emerges  from  the  ordeal  through  which, 
in  common  with  our  own  national  collec 
tion,  it  has  just  been  passing 

Of   the    new   structure  erected  by  th 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  of  which   abou 
three-fourths  have  been  completed,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  speak  highly.     It  occu- 
pies, or  will  eventually  occupy,  the  entire 
rectangle  which  is  bounded  on  the  east 
and  west  by  the  Rue   Vivienne  and  th 
Rue  de  Richelieu,  and  intercepted  nort 
and  south  between  the  cross-streets  Ru 
Colbert    and     Rue    Neuve     des    Petit 
Champs.        Even  when   completed,    the 
building  will  have  little  of  architectural 
pretension  ;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  strike, 
by   its  vastness,   its    simplicity,   and   its 
seeming  fitness  for  the  uses  for  which  it 
is  destined.     With  a  view  to  secure  unity 
of   design,   the   architect,  M.  Labrouste, 
had  the  courage  to  sacrifice  almost  the 
entire  of  the  previously  existing  building  ; 
preserving  only  the  ancient  Salle  de  Lee 
ture   (which   now  serves  as  the 
room  of  the  Free  Library),  and 
nificent  apartment  known  to  all   visitor 
of  the  old  Library  under  the  name  of  th 
Galerie  Mazaria,  which  is  to  be  used  as 
show-room    for    MSS.,  incunabula,  an 
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other  objects  of  bibliographical  interest. 
By  utilizing,  after  the  example  set  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  principal  court  on 
the  side  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  M.  La- 
brouste  was  enabled  to  provide  a  spacious 
and  very  handsome  reading-room,  with  a 
nine-domed  roof,  supported  upon  light 
and  very  elegant  cast-iron  pillars.  It  is 
in  form  a  square,  with  a  semicircular 
apse  ;  and,  besides  the  ample  space  re- 
served in  the  apse  for  the  officials,  con- 
tains accommodation  for  400  readers. 
This  room  is  lighted  from  the  domed 
roof.  The  heating,  which  is  by  means  of 
hot-water  pipes,  is  said  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfactory  ;  but  complaints  have  been 
made  as  to  the  imperfect  provision  for 
ventilation.  The  desks,  although  not  so 
lavish  in  space  or  so  elaborately  fitted  as 
those  in  the  British  Museum,  are  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  all  reasonable  require- 
ments. At  the  back,  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  reading-room,  is  the  new 
viagasin  or  book-room,  a  vast  apartment 
open  to  the  roof,  in  which  the  book- 
shelves, supported  on  cast-iron  pillars, 
are  arranged  in  five  stages  with  floors  of 
iron  grating  ;  each  stage  having  a  sepa- 
rate staff  of  attendants,  through  whom, 
by  means  of  lifts,  the  orders  for  books  are 
transmitted  and  executed  with  a  despatch 
and  precision  deserving  of  all  commenda- 
tion. 

The  conditions  on  which  readers  are 
admitted  to  the  National  Library  are 
most  liberal.  There  are  two  reading- 
rooms.  One  of  the  recent  reforms  has 
been  the  opening,  in  connection  with  the 
great  library,  and  from  out  its  limitless 
store  of  books,  of  a  Popular  Library, 
which  is  literally  free  to  every  applicant 
beyond  the  age  of  sixteen,  The  reading- 
room  of  this  library  is  called  the  Salle  de 
Lecture.  It  is  in  one  of  the  galleries  of 
the  old  palace,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
separate  collection  of  books,  selected 
with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  the  general 
reader.  It  is  open  to  the  public  without 
ticket,  introduction,  or  other  formality. 
The  number  of  volumes  is  said  to  be 
40,000,  and  is  evidently  greater  than  that 
of  the  collection  in  the  reading-room  of 
the  Museum  ;  but  in  variety,  compre- 
hensiveness, judicious  selection,  solidity, 
and  general  value  for  the  purposes  of 
study,  the  inferiority  of  the  books  in  the 
Salle  de  Lecture  to  those  of  the  Museum 
is  painfully  apparent. 

The  reading-room  of  the  great  library 
is  reserved  for  students  of  higher  acquire- 
ments ;  and  its  more  serious  purpose  is 
indicated  by  its  name,  Salle  de   Travail. 


But,  although  a  ticket  is  required  for  ad- 
mission to  this  room,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  intending  reader  should  apply 
by  letter  to  the  secretary,  stating  his 
name,  age,  profession,  and  residence, 
when  a  ticket,  either  permanent  or  tem- 
porary as  he  may  desire,  will  either  be 
sent  to  him  by  post  or  left  at  the  library 
for  him  within  two  days.  At  entering, 
the  reader  is  furnished  with  what  is  called 
a  "bulletin  personnel,"  on  which  are  to 
be  registered  the  titles  of  all  the  books 
which  may  be  furnished  to  him  during 
his  visit,  and  which  he  will  be  required 
to  give  up  at  leaving  the  library,  with  the 
several  entries  cancelled  by  a  stamp,  in- 
dicating that  the  books  have  been  re- 
turned. Only  two  works  are  supplied  at 
the  same  time,  nor  can  the  total  number 
delivered  to  a  reader  on  any  day  exceed 
five ;  and  the  inconvenience  of  this  re- 
striction is  aggravated  by  a  regulation 
which  prohibits  readers  from  receiving 
maps  or  manuscripts  at  the  same  time 
with  printed  books,  the  latter  alone  being 
supplied  at  the  Salle  de  Travail.  Maps 
and  manuscripts  not  merely  form  sep- 
arate departments,  but  are  only  furnished 
to  readers  in  the  reading-rooms  attached 
to  these  departments  respectively.  A 
very  limited  collection  of  books  of  ref- 
erence in  the  Salle  de  Travail  is  directly 
accessible  to  the  readers,  but  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  does  not  exceed  3,000, 
and  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  class 
which,  although  of  standard  excellence 
in  themselves,  are  far  from  being  suited 
to  the  every-day  requirements  of  the 
higher  class  of  students. 

The  new  catalogue,  which  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  interest  to  scholars,  has 
been  compiled  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Taschereau  ;  the  first  volume  of  the  sec- 
tion with  which  he  commenced  —  that  of 
the  "History  of  France"  —  having  been 
printed  in  1855,  and  the  whole  section 
of  the  "  History  of  France  "  completed 
in  ten  volumes  in  1870.  Great  part  of 
the  tenth  volume  is  occupied  with  a  sup- 
plement of  the  additions  which  had  ac- 
crued to  the  Library  during  the  printing 
of  the  work.  It  is  intended  to  add  an 
eleventh  volume  of  tables,  with  such  still 
further  supplements  as  must  meantime 
have  become  necessary.  Simultaneously 
v/ith  this  section  has  also  been  printed  that 
of  Medical  Sciences,  that  of  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan  Books,  and  the  first  volume 
of  "  French  Manuscripts."  A  further  sub- 
division of  the  class  "History"  —  the 
"History  of  England"  —  was  also  in 
progress  ;  but  it  has  been  abandoned  or 
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at  least  indefinitely  postponed,  and  with 
it,  the  design  of  a  complete  printed  clas 
sified  catalogue  of  the  Library. 

Of  the  order  of  classified  catalogues  to 
which,  like  its  really  excellent  predeces- 
sor printed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  belongs,  the  new  catalogue  is  an 
elaborate  specimen.  We  have  not  seen 
any  official  exposition  of  the  system  of 
classification  which  it  was  designed  to 
follow ;  but  it  is  plainly  the  so-called 
"  French  System,"  with  certain  modifi- 
cations. Accordingly,  the  ten  volumes  of 
the  "  History  of  France  "  represent  only 
one  subdivision  of  the  section  "Modern 
History  "  in  the  general  class  of  "  Histo- 
ry." It  is  arranged  in  fifteen  chapters, 
comprising,  under  distinct  heads:  Intro- 
ductory works  on  French  history  and  gen- 
eral histories  of  France  ;  histories  of 
France  by  epochs  and  by  reigns  ;  political 
history,  including  periodical  and  semi-peri- 
odical works  of  a  political  character  ;  re- 
ligious, administrative,  diplomatic,  mili- 
tary, and  social  history  ;  archaeology  and 
numismatology  ;  social  history  ;  geneal- 
ogy and  biography.  Up  to  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  the  books  are  catalogued  in 
the  chronological  order  of  their  publica- 
tion, from  that  reign  downwards  in  the 
order  of  events.  The  titles  are  not 
altered,  except  by  omission  of  words, 
which  is  always  indicated  by  dots.  In 
books  anterior  to  Henry  IV.'s  reign  the 
exact  orthography  of  all  words  is  pre- 
served, and  as  regards  proper  names  this 
principle  is  rigorously  followed  through 
all  periods.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  our  domestic  controversy  as  to  the 
Museum  Catalogue  —  that  regarding  the 
cataloguing  of  anonymous  works  —  is,  of 
course,  avoided  in  this,  it  being  a  non- 
alphabetical  catalogue  ;  and  for  books 
without  title  M.  Taschereau  has  followed 
the  plan  of  giving  (in  a  parenthetic  form) 
a  descriptive  title,  followed  by  the  first 
words  of  the  book  itself.  In  these,  and 
indeed  in  most  other  cases  of  difficulty, 
the  titles  are  accompanied  by  bibliograph- 
ical remarks  and  notices,  of  the  utmost 
value,  not  only  in  illustrating  the  titles, 
but  also  in  directing  further  research 
whether  as  to  the  book  itself  or  as  to  its 
subject. 

Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  value  of  this  catalogue  as  a  guide  to 
the  student,  whether  of  particular  epochs 
and  events,  or  of  the  religious,  the  con- 
stitutional, and,  above  all,  the  social  his- 
tory of  France.  We  have  examined  it 
carefully  under  a  variety  of  heads,  and 
have  invariably  found  it  to  open  up  new 


lines  of  inquiry  ;  nor  could  there  be  a 
more  satisfactory  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  which,  while  contending  for  an 
alphabetical  catalogue  as  alone  satisfatory 
for  the  use  of  a  library,  we  have  uni- 
formly expressed  as  to  the  unquestionable 
advantages  of  a  classified  catalogue  for 
the  purposes  of  bibliography  and  of  sys- 
tematic research.  Unhappily,  however, 
the  catalogue  of  the  History  of  France 
is  but  a  splendid  fragment  of  a  still  un- 
completed, and,  at  least  in  its  integrity, 
as  yet  almost  uncomprehended  whole. 
M.  Taechereau,  in  the  preface  of  his  first 
volume,  estimated  that  the  entire  work 
would  occupy  when  complete,  from  sixty- 
five  to  seventy-two  volumes.  When  we 
last  referred  to  the  subject,  we  showed, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  volumes  already 
in  print,  with  the  estimated  total  con- 
tents of  the  library,  that  the  catalogue  of 
the  whole  library,  upon  the  same  scale, 
would  occupy  at  least  two  hundred  vol- 
umes :  and  the  completion  of  the  cata- 
logue of  the  section  of  the  "  Histoire  de 
France "  makes  it  plain  that  even  this 
estimate  of  ours  was  considerably  below 
the  reality. 

Much  difficulty  has  always  been  experi- 
enced in  ascertaining  the  exact  number 
of  volumes  which  the  Biblioth^que  con- 
tains. No  actual  and  exhaustive  enu- 
meration, by  the  only  perfectly  reliable 
test  of  counting,  appears  to  have  taken 
place  since  that  of  Van  Praet  in  1791, 
when  the  volumes  numbered  152,868. 
Thirty  years  later,  in  1822,  the  same  vet- 
eran authority  again  surveyed  the  con- 
tents, but  without  the  actual  process  of 
counting ;  and  he  then  estimated  the 
number  of  volumes  at  450,000,  not  includ- 
ing pamphlets  and  fugitive  pieces,  whicl 
he  set  dowa  at  the  same  number.  Ii 
1850,  when  an  official  return  was  pre 
cured  by  the  British  Ambassador,  th( 
number  of  volumes  was  reported  at 
750,000,  of  which  50,000  were  volumes  of 
tracts  or  pamphlets,  containing  about  ten 
tracts  each,  according  to  which  return 
the  number  of  volumes  and  "  pieces"  or 
tracts  taken  together,  would  amount  to 
1,200,000.  In  the  preface  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  "Catalogue  de  I'Histoire 
de  France,"  published  five  years  later, 
M.  Taschereau  reports  the  total  number 
of  volumes  and  "  pieces,"  at  1,500,000, 
without  distinguishing  the  two  classes. 
The  late  Mr.  Watts  of.  the  British  Mui 
seum,  probably  one  of  the  most  accom-i 
plished  masters  in  his  age  of  the  practij 
cal  science  of  library  economy,  attemptec 
from  this  return  to  form,  in  the   article 
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"  Libraries  "  in  the  English  Encyclo- 
paedia, published  in  i860,  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  contents  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  in  that  year.  Assuming 
that  Van  Praet's  estimate  in  1822,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  number  of  volumes 
and  of  "  pieces  "  in  the  library  was  about 
the  same,  might  be  taken  as  still  sufifi- 
ciently  reliable,  and  reducing  the  smaller 
"pieces  "  to  the  standard  of  "volumes  " 
at  the  rate  of  ten  to  the  volume,  Mr. 
Watts  estimated  the  contents  of  the  li- 
brary in  volumes  in  1855  to  have  been 
808,000  ;  and,  taking  the  yearly  additions 
to  the  library  from  that  date  at  the  num- 
ber officially  returned,  11,000  per  annum, 
he  concluded  that  the  total  number  of 
"volumes"  and  "pieces"  reduced  to 
volumes,  might,  at  the  date  at  which  he 
wrote,  i860,  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
be  863,000. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
occasion  of  the  transfer  of  the  books 
from  the  old  to  the  new  structure  in  1869 
would  have  been  used  as  an  opportunity 
for  an  exact  counting  of  the  volumes  ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1870,  we  were  in- 
formed by  an  official  of  the  library,  that, 
besides  a  reserve  of  40,000  volumes  for 
the  Popular  Library  ("  Salle  de  Lecture  "), 
1,400,000  volumes  and  "  pieces "  were 
ascertained  by  actual  counting  to  have 
been  transferred  to  the  new  Magasin. 
Nevertheless,  this  counting  can  hardly 
have  been  more  than  partial.  We  were 
favoured  a  few  months  later  with  an 
official  return  from  the  office  of  Public 
Instruction,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  volumes  transferred  to  the 
ntw  Magastn  (which  this  return  set  down 
at  1,500,000),  was  only  ascertained  "  ap- 
proximativement,  et  d'apr^s  le  calcul  des 
rayons  et  de  leur  contenance  ;  "  and  fur- 
ther that  there  still  remained  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  other  receptacles  (the  new 
Magasin  being  entirely  filled)  about 
750,000  "  volumes  et  pieces."  By  apply- 
Mr.  Watts's  scale  to  this  total  of  2,250,000 
"volumes  and  pieces,"  it  would  follow 
that  in  1868  the  number  of  volumes  or 
their  equivalents  must  have  been  about 
1,237,500.  We  have  received  a  further 
official  return  *  of  the  works  (not  vol- 
umes) added  to  the  collection  in  the  four 
years  up  to  1871,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  92,772.  Many  of  the  "  works," 
however,  contain  several  volumes,  and  as 


*  This  return,  we  believe,  does  not  include  the  im- 
portant Labedoy^re  Collection.  But  we  are  satisfied 
that  full,  and  indeed  liberal  compensation  is  made  for 
the  omission  by  estimating  the  annual  increase  at  40,000 
volumes. 


the  return  estimates  the  annual  increase 
of  the  library  in  volumes  at  40,000,  the 
increase  during  these  four  years  reckoned 
in  volumes  would  amount  to  about 
140.000.  Assuming  the  accuracy  of  this 
result,  the  number  of  volumes  and  of 
"pieces  "  reduced  to  volumes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  estimate,  contained  in  the 
National  Library  of  Paris  in  187 1,  was  no 
less  than  1,377,500.  Who  can  wonder  at 
the  trembling  anxiety  for  its  fate  during 
the  perils  of  that  fatal  year  which  was 
manifested  by  the  learned  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe ! 

The  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg 
has  the  unenviable  distinction  amongst 
its  compeers  of  owing  its  origin  and 
growth  pre-eminently  to  conquest  and 
spoliation.  Even  tracing  it  back  to  its 
small  beginnings  in  1714,  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  collection  is  discovered  in  the 
books  seized  during  the  Czar  Peter's  in- 
vasion of  Courland  ;  while  the  great  bulk 
of  its  present  contents  consists  of  the 
plunder  in  1795  of  the  great  Zaluski  Li- 
brary already  referred  to.  And  although 
Dr.  Mintzlaff,  in  the  descriptive  memoir 
cited  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  naively 
speaks  of  certain  "  peaceful  acquisitions  " 
(auf  friedlichen  Wege  gelangten)  be- 
tween 18 1 7  and  1830,  the  old  course  was 
confessedly  resumed  after  that  date  ;  and 
not  to  speak  of  the  "acquisitions  "  from 
Prince  Czartoryski's  country-seat  at 
Pulawy,  from  the  Sapieha  and  Rewuski 
collections,  and  the  ancient  Jesuit  library 
at  Plotzk,  the  library  of  the  Friends  of 
Knowledge  (the  Polish  Royal  Society)  at 
Warsaw,*  150,000  volumes,  was  appro- 
priated at  one  swoop,  and  transferred  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  1833  and  1834.  The 
Zaluski  Library  was  formed  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
Polish  magnate  Count  Joseph  Zaluski, 
and  was  largely  increased  by  his  brother 
Andrew  Zaluski,  bishop  of  Cracow,  by 
whom,  in  1747,  it  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  ;  and  Count  Joseph  at  his  death 
bequeathed  it  to  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Warsaw,  in  trust  for  the  public.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  1773, 
the  library  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Commission  of  Education  ;  and  its 
seizure  by  Suwarof  in  1795  and  transla- 
tion to  St.  Petersburg  raised  that  library 
by  one  single  acquisition  to  the  very  first 
rank  among  the  public  libraries  of  the 
world.    Notwithstanding  losses  by  pillage 


*  "  Ein  Gang  durch  die  St.  Petcrsburger  k.  offent- 
liche  Bibliothek,"  pp.  7-8. 
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at  Warsaw,  and  by  injuries  of  various 
kinds  during  the  transit,  the  inventory  of 
the  collection  made  upon  its  arrival  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  February  23,  1796,  was 
found  to  comprise  262,640  printed  books, 
and  24,573  prints.  The  Royal  Library  of 
Paris,  as  we  saw,  after  its  three  centuries 
of  gradual  increase,  contained  at  the 
same  date  barely  152,868  volumes. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Imperial  Library, 
notwithstanding  its  large  subsequent  ac- 
quisitions, and  especially  that  of  the 
Pogodin  collection  in  1852  at  a  cost  of 
24,000/.,  retains  to  the  present  day  much 
of  the  distinctive  character  which  it  drew 
from  the  great  Zaluski  collection.  The 
main  strength  of  that  collection  lay  in 
literature,  history,  and,  above  all,  theolo- 
gy, the  latter  science  alone  forming  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  library.  Philosophy, 
natural  and  moral,  travels  and  antiqui- 
ties, were  very  incomplete  ;  and  although 
these  departments  have  been  largely  in- 
creased during  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
balance  cannot,  even  still,  be  said  to  have 
been  adjusted.  According  to  the  official 
return  obtained  by  the  Foreign  Office 
in  1849,  t'^^  printed  volumes  numbered 
451,532,  and  the  MSS.  20,689.  It  is  hard, 
however,  to  reconcile  this  with  the  state- 
ment, quoted  by  Mr.  Watts,  of  the  "  Of- 
ficial Guide  "  in  1850,  that  the  printed 
books  alone  amounted  at  that  date  to 
above  600,000.  Nine  years  later,  in  1859, 
the  official  return  enumerated  840,853 
printed  volumes,  exclusive  of  duplicates, 
29,045,  of  MSS.  and  66,162  of  plates, 
maps,  and  music.  In  1867  the  printed 
books,  according  to  the  same  return,  had 
reached  the  number  of  1,044,405,  the 
MSS.  to  34,178,  and  the  plates,  maps, 
&c.  to  85,691.  Since  that  year,  if  the 
annual  acquisitions  had  been  upon  the 
same  scale,  the  printed  books  might  be 
supposed  to  have  increased  to  more  than 
1,100,000;  although  such  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  volumes  seems  hardly 
compatible  with  the  number  of  works  ac- 
tually returned  in  the  printed  official 
catalogues  of  the  four  intervening  years 
up  to  1872,  which  does  not  in  the  whole 
reach  15,000.* 

The  Imperial  Library  is  a  stately  and 
commodious  structure,  and  its  organiza- 
tion, though  defective  in  many  particulars 
if  judged  by  the  most  recent  standard,  is 
on  the  whole  extremely  creditable.  The 
reforms    effected  under  the    administra- 

*  The  exact  number  of  works  acquired  in  these  four 
years  was  14,610.  See  "Catalogue  des  nouvelles  ac- 
quisitions de  U  Bibliothequs  iraperiaie  publique,"  Nos. 


tion  of  Baron  von  Korff  especially  are 
deserving  of  all  praise.  To  him  is  due 
the  new  reading-room,  opened  in  1862, 
and  which  affords  accomodation  for  up- 
wards of  400  readers.  It  is  accessible  by 
tickets,  which  are  readily  granted  on  ap- 
plication ;  and  the  measure  of  time  dur- 
ing which  it  is  open  for  study  is  only 
surpassed  in  liberality  by  that  which  has 
been  fixed  of  late  years  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  Reading-room,  being  from  10 
A.M.  to  9  P.M.  on  ordinary  days,  and  trom 
12  to  3  P.M.  on  holidays.  There  is  be- 
sides a  separate  room  for  ladies.  Under 
Baron  von  Korff  also  much  valuable 
work  was  done  in  urging  forward  the 
alphabetical  catalogue,  partly  in  volumes 
partly  in  slips.  Although  this  catalogue 
fails  to  carry  out  the  famous  "  ninety-one 
rules,"  it  is  upon  an  excellent  practical 
plan.  When  we  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting it  in  1872  it  seemed  somewhat 
in  arrears  as  to  writing  up  and  insertion 
of  titles  ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  most 
creditable  example  of  a  finding  catalogue, 
for  the  library  officials.  We  regret  to 
add,  however,  that,  like  the  catalogues  of 
most  other  foreign  libraries,  it  is  not  ac- 
cessible to  readers  unless  on  special  ap- 
plication ;  and  to  these  private  applica- 
tions, as  we  were  informed,  it  must  often 
be  impossible  to  accede  without  embar- 
rassing the  attendants  and  obstructing 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  library. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  place 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
now  some  fourteen  years  since  we  re- 
ferred in  detail  to  this  our  great  National 
Library,  which  at  the  time  of  our  notice 
had  just  successfully  reached  the  first 
stage  of  its  new  organization.  Most  of 
the  prominent  details  of  its  system  were 
at  that  time  sufficiently  settled  to  enable 
us  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  accurate 
outline  of  all  that  was  novel  in  its  char- 
acter, and  of  all  the  circumstances  that 
seemed  likely  to  influence  permanently 
the  interests  of  the  institution  or  to  mod- 
ify the  direction  of  its  development. 
But  its  bearing  on  the  general  subject  of 
Libraries  is  so  very  important,  and  the 
lesson  which  the  last  forty  years  of  its 
history  teach  as  to  the  growth  of  libraries 
and  the  philosophy  of  book-collecting  is 
so  instructive,  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  a 
few  incidental  repetitions,  we  must  reca- 
pitulate very  summarily  the  story  of  its 
re-organization  and  subsequent  progress, 
with  a  view  to  a  comparison  with  the  li 
braries  of  other  countries.  We  could' 
have  wished  to  eater  into  full  details  asl 
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to  all  its  departments,  and  particularly  its 
rich  and  admirably  arranged  manuscript 
collections,  which  have  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  study  almost  as  easy  of 
access  and  use  as  the  library  of  printed 
books.  But  we  are  most  reluctantly 
compelled  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
Department  of  Printed  Books. 

In  the  year  1838,  soon  after  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Anthony)  Panizzi  was  appointed  the 
Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books,  the  volumes 
of  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum 
Library,  counted  one  by  one,  were  but 
235,000  ;  and  the  collection,  having  been 
formed  by  an  aggregation  of  many  col- 
lections, was  extremely  unequal,  present- 
ing a  comparative  opulence  in  some 
classes  and  the  greatest  poverty  or  even  a 
total  deficiency  in  others.  Its  rate  of 
annual  increase  was  proportionately  low. 
During  the  previous  ten  years  the  amount 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  printed 
books  had  been  on  an  average  only 
1,502/.  per  annum,  and  the  number  of 
volumes  received  under  the  Copyright 
Act  had  been  on  an  average  of  the  same 
years  but  3,654  per  annum.  The  num- 
ber of  readers  was  61,874.  The  Library 
now  contains,  as  shown  by  the  laborious 
but  trustworthy  test  of  actual  counting, 
no  fewer  than  1,100,000  volumes.  The 
sum  expended  annually  in  purchases  is 
10,000/. ;  the  number  of  books  received 
yearly  under  the  Copyright  Act  has  risen 
to  25,000,  28,000,  and  in  one  instance  to  3 1,- 
863.  The  total  number  of  volumes  added 
yearly  to  the  collection  has  increased  to 
42,000,  and  that  of  readers  has  risen  toio5,- 
130  in  1871.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  successive  steeps  by  which  this  great 
transformation  has  been  effected  not  only 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  ability 
and  energy  of  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  of  his 
successors  as  Keepers  of  the  Printed 
Books,  Messrs.  Winter  Jones,  Watts, 
and  Brenchley  Rye,  and  of  the  distin- 
guished staff  of  fellow-labourers  asso- 
ciated with  them,  but  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  constituting  an  entirely  new 
era  in  the  history  of  libraries. 

Mr.  Panizzi's  first  step,  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books, 
was  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the 
Library,  with  a  view  of  testing  its  com- 
pleteness or  its  deficiency  in  all  branches 
of  literature  and  all  departments  of 
knowledge.  His  memoir  on  the  subject 
presented  to  the  Trustees  and  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  March 
27,  1846,  is  a  masterpiece,  not  only  of 
bibliographical  learning,  but  of  vast  and 
various  scholarship.     It  contains  a  his- 


tory of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the 
Library  in  the  various  collections  of 
which  it  was  composed  up  to  that  period, 
points  out  in  each  class  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  deficiencies  which  existed, 
and  proposes  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  augmentation  and  future  manage- 
ment of  the  institution.  This  proposal 
was  in  substance  adopted  by  the  Trus- 
tees, and  approved  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  who  agreed  to  recommend  to 
Parliament  a  grant  for  some  years  of 
10,000/.  yearly  for  the  purchase  of  books 
of  all  descriptions.  A  grant  of  that 
amount  was  placed  in  the  estimates  for 
the  first  time  in  March  1846,  and  again 
in  the  following  year.  In  1848,  however, 
partly  owing  to  the  financial  exigencies 
of  the  Government,  partly  to  the  want 
of  space  in  the  Library  Buildings 
pending  the  new  constructions  which 
had  been  undertaken,  the  grant  was 
reduced  to  5,000/.,  and  during  the  nine 
years  following  only  averaged  3,700/. 
In  1856  Mr.  Panizzi  became  Principal 
Librarian,  and  as  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  keepership  by  his  old  and  congenial 
associate,  Mr.  Winter  Jones,  the  work  of 
augmentation,  thus  temporarily  retarded, 
was  actively  resumed.  In  the  following 
year  the  new  Reading-room  was  opened, 
affording,  in  conjunction  with  the  new 
structures  which  surround  it,  accommo- 
dation for  about  1,500,000  volumes.  The 
grant  of  10,000/.  was  at  once  restored 
and  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

The  successful  enlargement  of  the  Li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum  must  neces- 
sarily depend  on  the  steady  discharge  of 
two  duties  —  first,  the  collection  of  books 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  Copyright  Act ;  and 
secondly,  a  systematic  and  judicious 
method  of  purchase. 

In  1850  the  former  duty  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Keeper  of  Printed  Books.  How  effec- 
tively and  how  promptly  Mr.  Panizzi's 
memorable  stringency  in  its  discharge 
told  upon  the  receipts  of  the  Library  un- 
der the  copy-tax,  has  been  already  seen. 
The  number  of  articles  thus  added  to  the 
Library  since  1850  amounts  to  no  less 
than  529,803. 

In  the  additions  to  the  Library  by  pur- 
chase, the  annual  grant  is  about  equally 
divided  between  the  work  of  maintaining 
the  efficiency  of  the  Library  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  all  desirable  modern  works  in 
foreign  literature,  periodical  and  other- 
wise, and   that  of  gradually   completing 
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the  Library  by  systematically  ascertaining 
and  filling  up  deficiencies  in  the  older 
literature,  home  and  foreign,  and  by  the 
purchase  of  rare  books  in  all  departments 
as  they  come  into  the  market.  For  this 
purpose  catalogues  of  special  classes  of 
literature  and  bibliographies  of  particular 
periods  are  compared  with  the  Museum 
collections  by  specially  qualified  scholars 
in  the  several  departments.  The  sales  of 
important  collections,  whether  in  England 
or  abroad,  are  carefully  watched.  Many 
valuable  acquisitions  were  thus  made  at 
the  Jolley  sale,  the  Sussex,  the  Bright, 
the  Utterson,  the  Solar,  the  Yemeniz, 
and,  more  recently,  at  the  Daniel,  the 
Corser,  the  Potier,  and  the  Weigel  sales  ; 
at  the  last-named  of  which  was  purchased 
the  unique  first  edition  of  the  black-book 
"  Ars  Moriendi,"  for  the  largest  sum  ever 
expended  by  the  Museum  Library  on  a 
single  book,  viz.  7,150  thalers,  or  1,072/. ; 
a  price  however  which  bears  no  compari- 
son witb  that  of  the  well-known  Valdarfer 
Boccaccio,  and  fades  into  insignificance 
in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Gutenberg 
Bibles  at  the  late  Perkins  sale.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  collections  of  books  of  par- 
ticular classes  in  which  the  Museum  is 
known  to  be  weak  are  purchased  in  mass  ; 
—  as  the  Maskell  collection  of  Liturgies 
and  service-books  ;  the  Kupitsch  of  early 
German  literature  ;  the  Tieck  and  Halli- 
well  Shakespearian  collections  ;  the  Mi- 
chael and  Almanzi  Hebrew  collections  ; 
more  recently,  the  Siebold  collection  of 
Japanese  books  ;  the  Andrade  and  Vis- 
cher,  of  Mexican  ;  the  Nagy,  of  Hunga- 
rian ;  and  the  Grabowski,  of  Polish. 

The  result  of  these  measures,  steadily 
and  systematically  pursued,  has  been  an 
advance  towards  completeness  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Museum  which  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  any  mere  numerical 
increase  ;  not  only  in  the  current  litera- 
ture of  our  own  time,  whether  of  America 
and  the  leading  European  States,  or  of 
Scandinavia,  of  the  various  Slavonic  na- 
tions of  Hungary,  of  modern  Greece,  of 
Australia,  of  Anglo-India,  and  even  of 
Spanish  America  and  the  Brazils ;  but 
also  in  books  of  ancient  classical  learn- 
ing, and  in  Hebrew,  Oriental,  Chinese 
and  Japanese  literature.* 

*  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  (of  course  approxi- 
mately) the  proportions  of  this  varied  expenditure : 
German,  1,400/. ;  French,  1,200/.  ;  North  American, 
500/.  ;  Italian,  400/.  ;  Dutch,  150/.  ;  Belgian,  125/. ; 
Scandinavian  (Swedish,  Danish,  and  Icelandic),  150/. ; 
Russian,  100/. ;  Polish,  75/.  ;  Slavonic  (Bohemian,  Ser- 
vian, Illyrian),  50/.  ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  75/.  ; 
Hungarian,  50/.  ;  Roman,  25/.  ;  'Ang'.o-Indian,  50/.  ; 
Australian,  150/.  ;  Spanish  American  and  Brazilian, 
50/.  i  Hebrew,  loo/.  i  Orieatal|  250/. ;  Chinese,  100/. 


In  the  current  literature  the  periodicals 
hold  a  very  prominent  place.  The  num- 
ber of  periodicals  (exclusive  of  news- 
papers) is  about  12,000  ;  and  the  volumes 
of  periodicals,  if  placed  in  continuous 
line,  would  occupy  no  less  than  9,441 
linear  feet,  or  nearly  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters.  The  newspapers  would  occupy 
5,252  feet,  about  a  mile  more,  and  the 
publications  of  learned  societies,  1,971 
feet,  or  above  a  third  of  a  mile.  In  the 
older  department,  the  Hebrew  collection, 
which  when  the  Museum  was  opened 
consisted  of  but  a  single  volume,  now 
contains  considerably  more  than  10,000 
volumes,  and  is  not  only  the  largest  in 
the  world,  but  the  richest  in  rare  and 
choice  editions.  The  Oriental  collection, 
particularly  as  regards  Sanscrit,  Arabic, 
Persian  and  Turkish,  is  equally  pre-emi- 
nent, comprising,  exclusive  of  Bibles, 
Liturgies,  &c.,  about  7,850  works,  of 
which  about  1,270  are  Sanscrit,  1,730 
Arabic,  630  Persian,  500  Turkish  ;  the 
remainder  consisting  of  Hindustani,  Ben- 
gali, Marathi,  and  other  Indian  languages, 
besides  Javanese,  Burmese,  and  Malay. 
The  Chinese  collection,  consisting  of 
about  6,000  separate  works,  in  some 
24,000  Chinese  puu  or  columns,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  is 
more  than  one-half  as  large  as  the  famous 
collection  of  the  Emperor  Kien-lung 
(1735- 1795).  The  Japanese  collection 
consists  of  about  4,840  volumes.  It  is 
derived  in  the  main  from  a  collection 
formed  by  Dr.  von  Siebold  during  his 
residence  in  Japan,  and  is  much  superior 
to  a  former  collection  made  by  him  — the 
well-known  collection  at  Leyden,  long  re- 
puted the  finest  Japanese  library  outside 
of  Japan  and  China.  The  collection  ac- 
quired by  the  British  Museum  comprises 
more  than  double  the  number  of  works 
that  is  found  at  Leyden,  and  extends  to 
every  class  of  the  literature,  including  a 
large  number  of  most  curious  illustrated 
works.  Even  the  department  of  Music, 
which  in  1845  was  miserably  poor,  has 
now  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
completeness,  containing  above  11,500 
volumes  of  the  works  of  all  the  eminent 
classical  composers,  Italian,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  English  ;  together  with  a  large 
assemblage  of  modern  music,  as  well  for- 
eign as  English.  If  to  these  augmenta- 
tions in  the  various  special  departments, 
which  in  the  main  are  due  to  the  energy 
of  the  new  organization,  the  reader  will 
add  the  treasures  of  earlier  date  in  the 
King's  Library,  both  Old  and  New,  in  the 
Grenville,  the   Cracherode,  the    Banks, 
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and  other  less  notable  collections,  he 
must  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  es 
timate  of  the  excellence  of  this  great  li- 
brary, expressed,  so  far  back  as  i860,  by 
one  than  whom  no  living  man  was  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  its  contents, 
or  more  capable  of  estimating  their  biblio- 
graphical and  literary  value  —  the  late 
^Ir.  Thomas  Watts  —  that  it  combined  in 
the  highest  degree  the  best  merits  of  all 
classes  of  existing  libraries,  whether  the 
extent,  the  rarity,  and  beauty  of  editions, 
and  the  general  good  condition  which 
characterize  the  great  libraries  of  France, 
Italy,  and  the  South,  or  the  scientific 
completeness  of  particular  departments, 
and  excellence  of  cataloguing  and  ar- 
rangements which  distinguish  those  of 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  the  North  in 
general.* 

The  sum  expended  on  bmding  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum  has  for 
many  years  stood  at  7,000/. ;  a  sum  which, 
large  as  it  appears,  is  found  to  be  inade- 
quate, and  which  it  is  hoped  may  in 
future  years  be  increased. 

But  the  greatest  marvel  of  the  Museum 
Library  is  its  unrivalled  Catalogue.  The 
subject  of  the  General  Catalogue  has 
been  so  fully  discussed  in  this  Journal, 
and  the  details  of  its  progress  up  to  the 
date  at  which  we  last  referred  to  it,  Janu- 
ary 1859,  have  been  so  exactly  recorded, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
history  to  the  present  time.  The  Muse- 
um Library  may  now  boast  what,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  no  other  library  in 
the  world  can  claim  ;  not  only  that  the 
whole  of  the  million  one  hundred  thou- 
sand books  on  its  shelves  are  catalogued, 
that  their  titles  are  transcribed,  and  that 
both  books  and  catalogues  are  freely  ac- 
cessible to  its  readers,  but  that  provision 
is  made,  that  the  title  of  each  new  book 
as  received  shall,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  find  its  proper  place  in  a  catalogue 
which  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion, 
and  of  receiving,  without  disturbance  to 
its  strict  alphabetical  order,  all  subse- 
quent additions  to  the  Library. 

The  Catalogue  now  forms  a  continuous 
alphabetical  series  of  1,522  volumes,  with 
twenty-one  volumes  of  indexes.  These 
volumes,  conveniently  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  reading-room,  occupy  312  feet 
of  shelves,  being  12  feet  in  excess  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  entire  Grenville 
Library.  Some  idea  of  its  extent,  and  of 
the  vastness  of  the  Library,  may  be 
formed  from  the  statement  that  the  head- 

*  English  Cyclopedia,  Art.  British  Museum^  p.  384. 


ing  of  Bible  alone  occupies  27  volumes, 
and  contains  18,974  entries  ;  that  of 
Shakespeare  occupies*2  volumes,  and  con- 
tains 1,914  entries  ;  Milton^  2  volumes, 
with  685  entries  ;  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  2 
volumes  each  ;  Luther,  6  volumes,  with 
1,949  entries ;  Liturgies,  14  volumes  ; 
England,  16  volumes  ;  and  Great  Britaift, 
23  volumes.  We  may  add,  as  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  Catalogue,  that  the  well- 
known  name  of  Smith  engrosses  no  fewer 
than  2,687  entries,  while  the  equally  well- 
known  firm  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robin- 
son appropriate  to  themselves  as  many 
as  4,254;  and  it  speaks  for  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  foreign  collections  of 
the  Museum  Library  that  the  equally  fa- 
miliar foreign  names,  Schmidt  and  Miil- 
ler,  appear  in  the  Catalogue  in  no  fewer 
than  2,600  entries.  From  the  fact  that 
there  are  47  distinct  John  Smiths,  and  no 
fewer  than  66  John  Joneses,  as  well  as 
from  these  astounding  numbers  gener- 
ally, some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  keeping  distinct 
so  many  individual  writers  bearing  pre- 
cisely the  same  name  ;  a  difficulty,  we 
may  add,  which  arises,  although  in  a 
minor  degree,  in  regard  to  almost  every 
name  in  a  great  alphabetical  catalogue. 
The  Music  Catalogue  is  in  126  volumes, 
consisting  of  two  divisions  ;  composers 
and  editors  in  loi  volumes,  and  authors 
of  words  set  to  music  in  25.  There  is  a 
separate  printed  catalogue  of  the  Gren- 
ville Library  and  also  of  the  King's  Li- 
brary. 

And  yet,  vast  as  are  the  ideas  as  to  the 
extent  and  completeness  of  the  collection 
which  these  enormous  figures  suggest, 
the  visitor  of  the  British  Museum  Library 
is  occasionally  doomed  to  disappointment 
in  his  search  for  books.  As  an  example 
how  far  the  very  richest  collections  are 
from  representing  the  whole  number  even 
of  extant  books,  we  may  mention  that  on 
one  occasion,  while  waiting  in  the  read- 
ing-room for  the  delivery  of  some  books 
for  which  we  had  put  in  a  request,  we 
had  the  curiosity  to  test  the  Museum 
Catalogue  by  comparison  with  the  entries 
in  a  page  of  the  class  catalogue  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences  of  the  Biblioth^que  Natio- 
nale  of  Paris.  The  page  of  the  latter 
(which  we  took  at  random)  contained  20 
titles,  of  which  7  were  French,  5  English, 
4  Italian,  3  Latin,  and  I  Dutch.  Out  of 
these  twenty  titles  only  three,  and  possi- 
bly a  fourth,  could  be  recognized  in  the 
Museum  Catalogue  ;  while  of  the  remain- 
ing sixteen,  four-fifths  of  the  entire  num- 
ber, there  was  not  a  trace  in  the  Museum 
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collection.  And  yet  not  one  of  the 
twenty  works  seemed  to  be  of  any  re- 
markable rarity. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  British  Mu- 
seum collection  at  present  approaches 
nearer  than  any  other  extant  collection 
to  completeness,  if  not  in  number  of 
books  at  least  in  kind,  it  is  the  still 
prouder  boast  of  our  national  library  that 
nowhere  is  the  reader's  freedom  of  use  in 
all  its  priceless  treasures  more  entirely 
unrestricted.  As  many  as  two  hundred 
volumes  have  been  at  one  time  in  a 
reader's  hands  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
there  being,  in  truth,  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  books  which  may  be  asked  for  and 
supplied.  Nor  can  any  loyal  lover  of 
letters  who  enters  its  noble  hall,  repress 
a  thrill  of  grateful  admiration  for  the 
large-minded  liberality,  the  enlightened 
energy,  and  the  unwearied  perseverance 
of  the  distinguished  scholars  and  admin- 
istrators by  whom  these  great  things  have 
been  conceived  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion. And  when,  fresh  perhaps  from  the 
delays  and  embarrassments  encountered 
in  other  repositories  of  books,  he  comes 
to  the  reading-room  of  the  Museum  with 
his  note-book  crowded  with  memoranda 
for  reference ;  when  he  hands  in  his 
book-dockets  almost  by  the  sheaf  and  in 
the  most  opposite  departments  of  study  ; 
when  he  finds  his  scores  of  requisitions 
answered  by  the  delivery  of  pile  after  pile 
of  volumes,  till  he  is  ashamed  of  taxing 
to  such  a  degree  the  ready  service  and 
cheerful  courtesy  which  he  experiences  ; 
—  he  must  acknowledge  that  here  indeed 
is  realized  at  once  the  magnificent  ideal 
of  Mr.  Watts  of  "bringing  under  one 
roof  all  the  current  literature  of  the  world 
that  has  any  intrinsic  value,  regardless  of 
the  language  in  which  it  may  be  couched," 
and  the  large-hearted  resolve  of  Gabriel 
Naude  in  the  Mazarin  Library,  "  From 
its  door  shall  resound  that  cry  which  has 
never  yet  been  heard  in  the  Republic  of 
Letters:  'Come  in  all  you  who  desire 
to  read,  come  in  freely  ! '  " 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
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"  What  can  hae  come  owre  Archie  ?  " 
murmured  Kirstie  Brydone,  as,  for  the 
twentieth  time  that  day,  she  rose  and 
went  to  the  cottage-door  to  look  for  her 
husband.  It  was  between  two  and  three 
on  the  afternoon  of  Hogmanay,  the  last 


day  of  the  year.  On  every  side  undulat- 
ing ranges  of  hills  met  her  eye,  and 
seemed  to  close  in  the  wide  valley  from 
the  world  beyond.  The  sun  was  low  in 
the  west,  enveloped  in  a  strange  reddish 
haze  ;  behind  the  hills  to  the  north, 
great  masses  of  heavy  clouds  were  rolling 
up,  piled  one  above  another  ;  a  bitter  icy 
wind  whistled  down  'the  valley,  bearing 
on  its  wings  an  occasional  snow-flake  ; 
while  to  the  south  the  great  range  of 
hills  rose  up,  clear  and  distinct  in  their 
slight  mantle  of  snow,  against  the  pur- 
plish sky.  Kirstie  looked  round  in  all 
directions,  but  could  see  nothing  of  her 
husband,  who  had  been  absent  since  the 
early  morning,  and  saying  to  herself  :  "  I 
wish  I  saw  him  safe  hame  ;  it's  gaun  to 
be  a  wild  nicht,  I  doubt,"  she  closed  the 
door,  and  returned  to  the  fireside.  She 
put  on  some  more  peats,  made  herself 
certain  that  the  kettle  was  boiling,  so 
that  she  might  "mask"  the  tea  as  soon 
as  Archie  came  in  ;  then,  drawing  for- 
ward the  little  table  which  was  all  ready 
set  for  tea,  she  sat  down  on  a  low  chair, 
and  resumed  her  occupation  of  rocking 
the  cradle.  As  she  bent  over  the  fair 
little  baby  it  contained,  the  firelight  lit 
up  a  very  homely  face  ;  a  mouth  rivalling 
in  width  the  famous  Meg  of  Harden's  ; 
small  gray  eyes,  and  a  low  forehead  ;  and 
yet  the  face  was  not  without  its  redeem- 
ing points.  The  large  mouth  disclosed 
two  rows  of  pearly  teeth  ;  the  eyes  were 
frank  and  sweet,  with  a  confiding  trust- 
fulness in  them  ;  and  the  forehead  was 
crowned  with  masses  of  thick  soft  brown 
hair.  She  was  remarkably  tall,  nearly 
six  feet,  and  splendidly  proportioned, 
with  the  exception  of  her  arms,  which 
were  rather  long.  And  at  the  time  o| 
her  marriage — just  a  year  before  this 
there  were  many  jokes  passed  upon  the] 
fact  that  she  was  two  or  three  inches 
taller  than  her  husband,  who  was  little 
and  slight,  with  a  fair  boyish  face,  which 
made  him  look  younger  than  Kirstie, 
though  he  was  twenty-five,  and  she  was 
only  twenty-two.  Archie  Brydone  let 
them  laugh  away,  and  could  well  afford 
to  do  so,  for  none  knew  so  well  as  him- 
self what  a  treasure  he  had  got  in  this 
homely  wife  of  his. 

When  Kirstie  was  a  little  lassie  of  eight 
years  old,  her  father  and  mother  died  of 
fever  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other^ 
and  left  her  a  friendless  orphan.  Strange^ 
ly  enough,  her  father,  who  was  a  shepj 
herd  also,  had  had  this  very  herding  oj 
Dynefoot,  and  the  cottage  to  which  sh( 
returned    as   a  bride,   was    the   same  ii 
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which  she  had  passed  a  happy  childhood. 
Mr.  Gray,  the  farmer  of  Auchensack,  her 
father's  master,  took  her  to  the  farm- 
house, and  there  she  remained  till  she 
was  married,  first  as  a  little  herd-girl, 
then  as  nurse  to  the  children,  and  finally 
as  dairymaid.  It  was  during  the  two  or 
three  summers  which  she  spent  herding 
the  cows  that  she  first  knew  Archie  Bry- 
done.  He  was  a  delicate,  puny  boy,  who 
even  then  looked  young  for  his  years, 
and  his  parents  feared  at  one  time  that  he 
was  going  to  be  lame,  though  he  grew 
out  of  it  afterwards.  His  father  had  tak- 
en a  dairy  on  the  neighbouring  farm  of 
Barbreck,  and  Archie  was  set  to  the  task 
of  herding,  a  very  necessary  one  in  those 
great  stretches  of  moorland  and  pasture, 
where  there  were  few,  if  any,  proper 
fences. 

In  their  pastoral  employment  the  two 
children  became  inseparable  compan- 
ions. Archie  was  a  smart  boy,  and  a 
good  reader,  and  many  a  lesson  he  gave 
Kirstie,  who  was  a  diligent,  though  not 
very  apt  pupil,  for  at  all  times  of  her  life 
her  heart  was  infinitely  greater  than  her 
intellect.  At  other  times  he  would  read 
aloud  to  her,  while  she  worked  her  stock- 
ing ;  and  sheltered  by  an  old  plaid,  which 
preserved  them  alike  from  sun,  wind,  and 
rain,  they  passed  many  happy  hours. 
Finally,  Archie  thought  he  must  learn  to 
"  weave  "  stockings  for  himself,  and  under 
Kirstie's  tuition,  soon  became  nearly  as 
clever  at  it  as  she  was  herself  ;  and  so 
her  dream  of  a  companion-knitter  under 
the  rowan-tree  was  realized,  though  very 
differently  from  what  she  anticipated,  as 
dreams  so  often  are. 

Two  happy  summers  passed  in  this 
way,  and  then  Archie,  having  outgrown 
his  lameness,  was  sent  away  to  farm-ser- 
vice ;  and  when  he  became  older,  went 
to  the  Highlands  as  a  shepherd.  For 
two  or  three  years  his  father  and  mother 
remained  at  Barbreck  dairy,  and  Kirstie 
heard  of  him  occasionally  from  them  ; 
but  eventually  they  went  to  a  large  diary 
down  in  Galloway,  and  for  several  years 
she  did  not  know  whether  he  were  dead 
or  alive';  but  she  did  not  forget  him,  and 
on  fine  Sunday  afternoons  in  summer, 
sometimes  walked  as  far  as  the  rowan- 
tree,  with  which  he  was  inseparably  as- 
sociated. 

A  great  surprise  was  in  store  for  her, 
however,  for  he  came  back  to  Mr.  Gray's 
as  young  herd.  Kirstie  had  not  heard 
the  name  of  the  young  man  who  was 
coming,  indeed  had  heard  nothing  about 
him,  except  that  he  was  coming  from 
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the  Highlands.  She  was  in  the  kitchen 
alone  when  he  came  in  :  it  was  dusk,  and 
she  did  not  recognize  his  voice  ;  but  the 
firelight  was  shining  full  upon  her  as  she 
stood  making  the  porridge,  in  the  cook's 
absence  ;  and  after  a  minute's  quiet  sur- 
vey, he  was  certain  that  this  tall  girl, 
with  the  grand  figure  and  plain  face,  was 
no  other  than  his  old  friend  Kirstie. 

"  Do  ye  ever  herd  the  coos  for  ony- 
body  now-a-days,  Kirstie  .'* "  he  said  at 
length,  very  quietly. 

"  Preserve  us  a' !  "  exclaimed  Kirstie, 
nearly  upsetting  the  porridge  in  her  agita- 
tion ;  then  as  the  fire  blazed  up,  and  dis- 
closed the  fair  curly  head  and  merry  blue 
eyes  she  remembered  so  well,  she  said 
with  tearful  eyes  and  trembling  voice  : 
"  Can  this  be  you,  Archie  Brydone  ? 
Glad  am  I  to  see  ye  back  again.  But 
what  a  start  ye  gied  me,  for  mony's  the 
time  I've  wondered  if  ye  were  alive." 

"  Alive  and  hearty,"  replied  Archie, 
with  rather  a  forced  laugh,  to  hide  the 
emotion  he  really  felt  when  he  saw  how 
agitated  she  was.  "  But  the  truth  is,  I 
wearied  o'  the  Highlands ;  it's  a  dull 
thing  being  one's  lane  in  a  house  for 
months,  and  I  thocht  I  would  try  the 
Low  Country  again." 

Archie  was  surprised  to  find,  as  time 
passed  on,  and  he  and  Kirstie  dropped 
into  their  old  friendly  terms,  how  little 
changed  she  was  in  mind  from  what  she 
used  to  be  ;  the  same  simple,  guileless 
creature,  strong  as  a  rock  for  truth  and 
right,  and  thoroughly  unselfish. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  were  so  much  at- 
tached to  her  that  they  looked  on  her  al- 
most as  a  child  of  the  house,  and  yet  she 
was  so  unconscious  of  any  special  favour, 
that  she  quite  avoided  all  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  her  fellow-servants..  Archie  staid 
steadily  on  at  Auchensack,  and  became 
almost  as  much  a  part  of  the  household 
as  Kirstie  ;  the  other  servants  went  and 
came,  but  these  two  remained  fixtures. 

When  Archie  had  been  three  years 
with  Mr.  Gray,  the  shepherd  at  Dynefoot 
left  to  take  a  small  farm,  and  Mr.  Gray 
offered  it  to  Archie,  adding,  with  a  sly 
glance,  that  he  would  have  to  look  out 
for  a  wife  in  that  case.  Archie  thanked 
him,  and  asked  for  a  few  days  to  think 
of  it,  which  Mr.  Gray  willingly  granted. 
That  was  on  a  Saturday  ;  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  Sunday,  which  was  a  bright 
September  day,  Archie  asked  Kirstie  if 
she  would  take  a  walk  with  him  to  the 
rowan-tree  ;  and  there,  at  the  place  where 
they  first  met,  and  where  they  had  played 
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and  worked  as  children,  he  asked  her  if 
she  would  be  his  life-long  companion. 
No  one  can  doubt  what  Kirstie's  answer 
was  ;  he  had  been  the  one  love  of  her 
childhood  and  of  her  later  years,  and  the 
sun  never  shone  upon  a  prouder,  hap- 
pier bride. 

It  was  an  additional  source  of  happi- 
ness, too,  the  fact  that  they  were  to  live 
in  her  old  home,  though  many  a  one 
would  have  thought  it  a  solitary  place 
enough.  It  was  three  miles  from  Auch- 
ensack,  and  about  as  far  from  the  near- 
est shepherd's  house,  and  was  away  quite 
up  among  the  hills,  commanding  a  splen- 
did view  of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
lovely  Dumfriesshire  valleys.  It  was  a 
roomy,  comfortable  cottage,  white- 
washed, with  a  thatched  roof,  a  nice  gar- 
den in  front,  and  two  elm-trees  at  one 
side.  Inside,  it  was  the  picture  of  com- 
fort ;  the  kitchen  especially,  with  its 
sanded  floor  clean  as  hands  could  make 
it  ;  the  dresser  gay  with  willow-pattern 
plates  and  many-coloured  bowls  and 
"pigs;"*  the  long  settle  by  the  fire; 
and  the  antique  clock,  which  had  be- 
longed to  Kirstie's  grandfather.  It  stood 
just  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
mouth  of  the  deep,  dark,  precipitous 
glen  which  took  its  name  from  the  Dyne, 
a  little  burn  which  brawled  along  at  the 
foot. 

Archie  entered  on  his  duties  at  Mar- 
tinmas, and  they  were  married  on  the 
Hogmanay  following,  at  Auchensack, 
when  there  was  a  dance  in  the  barn  and 
general  merry-making.  And  so  time 
had  slipped  away,  every  season  seeming 
happier  than  the  last,  Kirstie  thought, 
and  happiest  of  all,  the  dark  days  of  win- 
ter, since  a  little  blossom  came  upon  a 
November  day,  and  filled  their  cup  of 
happiness  to  overflowing.  It  was  a  love- 
ly, fair  little  infant,  with  Archie's  blue 
eyes  and  flaxen  hair;  and  he  was,  if  pos- 
sible, more  passionately  fond  of  it  than 
Kirstie  herself. 

Kirstie  thought  of  her  happy  lot  with  a 
deep  unutterable  thankfulness,  as  she 
sat  absently  rocking  the  cradle.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  who  have  great 
difficulty  of  utterance,  whose  words  are 
few,  but  their  thoughts  many,  and  above 
all,  her  religion  was  truly  a  part  of  her- 
self and  of 'her  daily  life.  The  sun  had 
now  set,  and  darkness  was  coming  on, 
while  the  wind  whistled  more  shrilly  than 
ever,  and  with  an  eerie  sound,  which 
made  her  shudder.     She   was  becoming 

*  Crockery. 


really  anxious  about  Archie's  long-con- 
tinued absence.  He  had  left  home  in 
the  morning  with  the  first  peep  of  day- 
light to  climb  the  hill,  according  to  his 
custom,  and  intended  to  come  home,  as 
he  usually  did,  about  eleven. 

She  tried,  meanwhile,  to  calm  her  anx- 
iety by  thinking  that  something  might 
have  happened  to  one  of  the  sheep,  or 
that  he  might  have  been  detained  gath- 
ering them  into  the  folds  in  preparation 
for  an  approaching  storm.  At  length, 
she  heard  the  dog  scratching  at<he  door  ; 
and  joyfully  she  said  to  herself :  "  He 
canna  be  far  off  noo  ;  "  but  on  opening 
the  door,  the  dog,  instead  of  running  joy- 
fully to  the  fire,  or  curling  himself  up 
beneath  one  of  the  beds,  as  he  usually 
did,  began  to  jump  fawningly  upon  her, 
and  to  whine  pitifully  :  she  could  not  un- 
derstand the  reason  of  this  at  all,  when 
suddenly  an  idea  burst  upon  her  mind, 
which  speedily  became  a  certainty. 
Archie  was  ill,  had  hurt  himself,  perhaps, 
somewhere  on  the  hills,  and  the  dog  had 
come  for  help.  She  shook  off  a  deadly 
faintness  which  crept  over  her  at  the 
thought  ;  and  rousing  herself  she  drew 
the  fire  together,  in  case  of  sparks, 
placed  the  cradle  on  one  of  the  beds  for 
safety,  and  throwing  a  plaid  about  her, 
followed  the  dog. 

During  these  preparations,  "Laddie" 
had  stood  still  and  motionless  as  a  statue  ; 
but  when  she  moved  towards  the  door  he 
jumped  with  delight,  fawned  upon  her, 
and  licked  her  hands,  and  then  bounded 
hastily  forwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
glen.  The  ordinary  route  along  Glen 
Dyne  was  to  climb  the  steep  hill  which 
rose  behind  Dynefoot,  and  then  to  keep 
by  a  footpath  which  wound  along  the  top 
of  the  glen  for  about  a  mile.  There  was 
no  fence  or  protection  whatever ;  and 
there  were  several  sad  stories  told  of 
people  who  had  missed  their  footing,  or, 
in  the  darkness,  had  wandered  too  near 
the  edge,  and  so  had  come  to  a  violent 
end.  Just  two  winters  before  this,  an 
unfortunate  man  had  perished  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  glen.  He  was  a 
packman,  with  a  donkey,  who  was  well 
known  at  all  the  farm-houses  ;  and  was, 
in  his  way,  a  well-to-do  man,  with  a  well- 
assorted  pack,  the  contents  of  which 
ranged  from  ribbons  and  jewellery  to 
note-paper,  hair-pins,  and  stay-laces.  In 
fact,  it  was  designed  to  supply  all  the 
little  wants  of  a  female  population,  who 
were  seldom  able  to  indulge  in  the  lux- 
ury of  going  a-shopping.  Tom  Carson 
the  packman  was  therefore  a  great  fa- 
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vourite,  and  not  only  because  of  his  wares, 
but  because  he  was  a  cheery,  pleasant 
fellow ;  and  Kirstie  remembered  well 
what  consternation  was  caused  in  the 
kitchen  at  Auchensack  when  a  rumour 
arose  that  Tom  Carson  had  disappeared  ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  some  one  must 
have  made  away  with  him,  for  the  sake  of 
his  pack,  which,  as  it  was  new  year's 
time,  was  unusually  heavy.  It  was  only 
conjecture,  however,  for  nothing  could  be 
heard  of  him  ;  but  when  at  last  the  snow, 
which  lay  that  winter  for  several  weeks, 
had  melted,  the  mystery  was  solved,  and 
poor  Tom  Carson,  with  his  donkey  and 
his  pack,  were  found  at  the  bottom  of 
Glen  Dyne.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
had  been  coming  to  Auchensack,  where 
he  was  a  great  favourite  —  that  he  had 
been  overtaken  by  the  storm  —  that  the 
donkey  had  lost  its  footing,  and  in  his 
efforts  to  save  the  poor  animal,  he  had 
perished  along  with  it.  It  was  a  sad 
story,  and  cast  a  deeper  shade  of  gloom 
over  Glen  Dyne,  which  indeed  bore  no 
good  name  already.  As  Kirstie  toiled  up 
the  hill,  it  all  came  back  appallingly  afresh 
to  her  memory. 

About  half-way  up  the  steep  precipitous 
side  of  the  glen,  there  ran  a  very  narrow, 
insecure  •  footpath  called  the  "Tod's 
Path,"  owing  to  a  fox-burrow  up  near  the 
head  of  the  glen.  Few  people  ever  ven- 
tured along  it,  except  the  game-keepers 
and  the  shepherds,  and  even  they  did  not 
care  to  try  it  except  in  broad  daylight. 
At  the  point  where  this  path  turned  off 
from  the  face  of  the  hill,  "  Laddie  "  began 
again  to  jump  upon  his  mistress,  then 
running  a  few  steps  along  the  path  and 
coming  back,  he  wagged  his  tail  and 
looked  up  at  her  with  beseeching  eyes, 
saying,  as  plainly  as  dog  could  say,  in  his 
mute  but  expressive  language  :  *'  Come 
this  way."  Kirstie  did  not  hesitate  to 
follow,  bad  though  the  way  was,  for  it 
led,  she  was  sure,  to  her  husband  ;  and 
besides,  as  a  little  child  she  used  often  to 
come  with  her  father  before  she  knew 
what  fear  was,  and  therefore  knew  every 
turn  and  bend  in  the  path.  Toiling  up 
the  wild  solitude,  her  feelings  overcame 
her,  and  unconsciously  forced  frogi  her 
lips  the  cry  :  "  O  Archie,  Archie,  my  man, 
where  are  ye  ?  " 

Just  at  this  point,  a  little  runlet  of  water 
which  came  down  from  the  hill  had 
spread  itself  across  the  path  in  a  solid 
sheet  of  ice.  Kirstie  hesitated,  but  there 
was  no  other  way  ;  it  was  life  or  death, 
and  she  must  hasten  on  :  so  she  did 
cross,  but  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  nar- 
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rowly  escaped  falling.  The  snow  now 
began  to  fall  more  quickly  and  in  large 
flakes,  and  she  had  to  trust  more  to  mem- 
ory for  the  path  than  actual  sight.  On 
and  on  she  went,  however,  till  she  had 
gone  nearly  a  mile  up  the  glen,  when  sud- 
denly "  Laddie  "  gave  a  short  joyful  bark, 
and  she  saw  a  dark  '  object  stretched 
across  the  path.  It  was  indeed  Archie  ; 
he  was  leaning  against  a  large  stone  which 
seemed  to  have  broken  his  fall ;  his  hair 
was  powdered  with  snow,  his  face  was 
white  and  rigid,  and  his  lips  were  livid. 
Kirstie  never  doubted  but  that  he  was 
dead,  and  threw  herself  on  the  ground  be- 
side him,  with  a  cry  of  agony  ;  when  sud- 
denly his  eyes  opened  —  a  conscious 
look  came  into  his  face,  and  he  said  in 
faint  low  tones:  "Is  that  you,  Kirstie  ? 
I  thocht  I  was  gaun  to  dee  my  lane,  and 
never  see  ye  mair." 

"  Oh,  wheest,  Archie,  wheest,"  she 
wailed;  "ye'll  break  my  heart;  dinna 
speak  that  way." 

He  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause  : 
"  I  slipped  at  the  top  o'  the  brae,  and 
I  maun  hae  dwamed,*  for  I  wakened  as 
cauld  as  a  stane  wi'  Laddie  licking  my 
face  ;  so  I  sent  him  home,  puir  beast. 
No  help  could  do  me  guid  now,  Kirstie," 
he  said,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  thoughts 
which  were  passing  through  her  mind  at 
the  moment.  "  My  leg  is  broken  ;  and 
I've  hurt  my  side  ;  and  wi'  the  darkness 
and  the  storm,  there's  nobody  fit  to  help 
me,  gin  they  were  here;  and  it  wad  be 
hours  before  onybody  could  come.  O 
Kirstie,  woman,  I  maun  leave  ye  and  the 
wee  bairn,"  he  added  with  a  choking  sob. 

Kirstie  did  not  answer  for  a  moment ; 
and  then  her  face  was  lighted  up  with  a 
look  of  high  resolve,  and  she  said  :  "Mony 
a  time,  Archie,  have  I  wondered  why  the 
Lord  gied  me  my  great  strength  and  my 
lang  arms,  but  I  see  it  now  ;  and  if  it  be 
His  will,  I  will  save  you  this  nicht." 

"Ye're  no  fit  to  carry  me,"  Archie  re- 
monstrated feebly  ;  "  and  think  what  a 
road,  Kirstie." 

"  Do  I  no  ken  the  road  better  than  ony 
herd  in  the  country?"  she  replied  ;  "and 
we  maun  ask  for  help  higher  than  man's." 

As  she  knelt  beside  her  husband,  with 
the  snow  falling  on  her  upturned  face, 
and  the  wild  wind  whistling  round,  and 
in  few  and  simple  words,  as  if  she  were 
speaking  to  a  near  and  loving  friend, 
asked  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  arm  to 
guide  her  on  her  perilous  way,  and  keep 
her  feet   from  falling,   Archie   Brydone, 

•  Fainted. 
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even  in  the  midst  of  all  his  pain  and 
weakness,  felt  that  he  had  never  before 
truly  known  his  wife.  She  then  lifted 
Archie,  as  gently  and  tenderly  as  she 
could  ;  but  he  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  she 
found  that  he  had  fainted  quite  away. 
"  Maybe  it's  better/'  she  murmured  ;  "  he 
winna  know,  till  the  danger's  past." 
Then,  with  another  upward  glance  for 
help,  she  set  out  on  her  dangerous  way. 
It  would,  by  this  time,  have  been  per- 
fectly dark,  but  there  was  a  little  moon- 
light, just  enough  to  shew  the  mere  out- 
line of  the  path  and  the  glen.  The  path 
itself  was,  by  this  time,  quite  covered 
with  snow  ;  every  step  was  taken  in  un- 
certainty; she  hardly  knew  if  she  were 
keeping  the  path  at  all.  Strong  as  she 
was,  she  staggered  at  times  under  her 
burden,  while  everything  around  looked 
wild  and  weird  in  the-  half-darkness  and 
the  thick-falling  snow.  "  Laddie  "  trot- 
ting in  front  of  her,  and  guiding  her  on 
her  way,  was  the  only  gleam  of  comfort 
she  had.  She  went  along  more  by  in- 
stinct than  sight,  and  after  aweary  while, 
she  began  to  think  that  she  must  be  com- 
ing near  the  mouth  of  the  glen,  when  sud- 
denly she  remembered  the  sheet  of  ice 
across  the  pathway.  If  she  could  hardly 
cross  it  then,  what  was  to  become  of  her 
now,  with  a  heavy  burden,  and  the  snow 
covering  the  path,  so  that  she  could  not 
tell  where  she  was  going  ?  Her  heart 
sank  within  her  ;  she  remembered  that  it 
was  near  that  very  spot  that  poor  Tom 
Carson  was  killed,  and  she  felt  as  if  she 
could  not  move  another  step.  Just  at 
this  moment  a  ray  of  moonlight  pierced 
through  the  drift,  and  shewed  her  young 
Archie's  head  resting  on  her  shoulder; 
the  face  was  more  boyish  than  ever  in  its 
pallor,  and  the  rings  of  fair  hair  lay  damp 
on  his  forehead.  New  strength  seemed 
to  come  to  her  arms  with  the  sight,  and 
new  courage  and  faith  to  her  heart,  and 
she  went  bravely  on  a  few  more  steps, 
and  then,  to  her  joy  and  surprise,  found 
herself  safe  out  on  the  hillside,  and  far 
past  the  dangerous  place.  She  had 
passed  it  safely  and  quietly,  not  knowing 
of  the  danger  till  it  was  gone.  She  had 
the  wind  to  contend  with  now,  and  the 
snowdrift  in  her  face  ;  but  in  her  thank- 
fulness, she  felt  as  if  she  could  overcome 
everything,  and  soon  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  their  own  door.  Then  her 
strength  utterly  failed ;  she  struggled 
with  beating  heart  and  labouring  breath 
against  her  weakness,  as  if  it  were  some 
physical  obstacle  ;  and  she  did  manage, 
though  how  she  never  knew,  to  reach  the 


house,  enter  the  door,  place  Archie  on 
the  long  settle  by  the  fireside,  and   then 

—  fell  on  the  floor  perfectly  unconscious. 
Poor  "  Laddie  "  ran  from  one  to  another, 
not  knowing  what  was  the  matter,  and 
howling  pitifully,  while  the  baby  was  wail- 
ing in  the  cradle.  Help,  however,  was 
near  at  hand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  two 
men  from  Auchensack  entered  the  cot- 
tage. They  had  been  sent  rather  against 
their  will,  and  felt  as  if  they  were  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  ;  but  when  they  arrived 
at  the  house,  they  were  horrified  with  the 
state  of  matters,  and  thankful  that  a  child- 
ish fancy  —  as  they  thought  it  at  first  — 
should  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
them  to  Dynefoot  so  opportunely. 

The  children  at  Auchensack  were  ex- 
tremely fond  of  Kirstie,  and  it  was  a  fa- 
vourite amusement  of  theirs,  every  after- 
noon, as  the  dusk  came  on,  to  watch  for 
the  light  appearing  in  her  window.  When 
long  after  the  usual  time,  none  appeared, 
they  could  not  understand  it  at  all  ;  the 
anniversary  of  her  wedding-day  too-:  what 
could  be  the  matter  ?  At  last,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gray  became  uneasy  themselves, 
and  sent  off  the  two  men,  who  arrived  at 
the  very  time  when  their  help  was  most 
needed. 

Archie  "  came  to "  after  a  little  ;  but 
nothing  they  could  do  had  any  effect  in 
rousing  Kirstie  ;  so  one  of  them  went 
back  to  Auchensack,  and  from  there  was 
sent  on  for  the  doctor.  Poor  man,  he 
was  just  sitting  down  to  supper,  at  a  cosy 
little  party,  which  had  assembled  to  see 
the  "  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in," 
when  he  was  told  that  the  shepherd  at 
Dynefoot  had  had  a  bad  fall  in  the  glen, 
and  his  wife  was  "near  deid"  with  carry- 
ing him  home. 

"  Carrying  him  home,"  said  one  of  the 
company  incredulously  ;  "why,  it  is  im- 
possible :  the  woman  must  be  an  Ama- 
zon." 

"  So  she  is,  both  in  body  and  soul,"  re- 
plied the  doctor,  who  had  known  her  for 
years  ;  "  and  as  it  is  on  her  account  and 
her  husband's,  I  don't  mind  the  long  ride 
over  the  snow  one  bit ;  so,  good-night, 
and  a  happy  new  year  to  you  all." 

Kirstie  was  not  "  near  deid,"  but  she 
got  a  great  shake,  and  for  some  time  was 
graver  and  quieter  than  her  wont  ;  as  if 
the  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death  had 
really  passed  closely  by  her.  One  lasting 
trace  she  had  of   her  exertions  that  night 

—  her  pretty  brown  hair  was  ever  after 
thickly  streaked  with  gray. 

Archie,  after  being  ill  for  a  long  time, 
became     eventually    quite     strong    and 
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hearty  again  ;  but  all  his  h'fe  after  was 
influenced  by  that  wild  night  in  Glen 
Dyne,  and  the  lesson  in  simple  faith 
taught  him  by  his  wife. 

When  the  "  Laird  "  came  to  Auchen- 
sack,  next  autumn,  for  the  shooting,  he 
was  so  pleased  to  hear  of  Kirstie's  ex- 
ploit, knowing  the  glen  well,  as  he  did, 
that  he  gave  the  cottage  at  Dynefoot  to 
her  and  Archie  for  their  lifetime,  prom- 
ising to  build  one,  if  required,  for  another 
shepherd.  Kirstie  was  amazed  beyond 
measure  with  this  gift,  and  it  was  a  mystery 
to  her  vvhy  people  called  her  a  "  heroine." 


From  Temple  Bar. 
CHATEAUBRIAND  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

in  two  parts.* 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mirabeau,"  etc. 

PART  II. 

It  was  in  the  year  1802,  at  2^fHe  given 
by  Lucien  Bonaparte  (then  minister  of  the 
interior)  to  his  brother  Napoleon,  to  cele- 
brate the  agreement  of  the  Corps  Ldgis- 
latif  to  the  Concordat,  and  to  which  the 
author  of  "  Le  Gdnie  du  Christianisme  " 
had  been  appropriately  invited,  that  Cha- 
teaubriand was  first  introduced  to  the 
First  Consul. 

I  was  in  the  gallery  [he  says]  when  Napoleon 
entered;  he  produced  upon  me  an  agreeable 
impression ;  I  had  never  before  seen  him  ex- 
cept at  a  distance  ;  his  smile  was  flattering  and 
pleasant ;  he  had  a  wonderful  eye.  There  was 
not  at  this  time  any  trickery  m  his  manner, 
nothing  theatrical  or  affected.  .  .  .  Bonaparte 
caught  sight  of  me,  and  —  I  know  not  how  — 
recognized  me.  When  he  made  towards  me 
no  one  knew  whom  he  sought.  The  ranks 
opened ;  each  one  hoped  that  the  Consul 
would  stop  before  him.  He  manifested  a  cer- 
tain impatience  at  these  mistakes.  I  retired 
behind  my  neighbours,  but  he  suddenly  raised 
his  voice,  and  said  to  me,  "  Monsieur  de 
Chateaubriand  !  "  I  then  came  to  the  front 
and  the  crowd  fell  back. 

He  began  speaking  in  an  abrupt 
m'anner,  as  though  continuing  a  previous 
conversation,  upon  the  manners  of 
Eastern  nations,  just  touched  upon  the 
subject  of  Christianity,  and  went  away 
again.  "  But  I  remarked,"  Chateaubriand 
goes  on  to  say,  "that  while  passing 
among  the  crowd  he  eyed  me  far  more 
searchingly  than  he  had  done  while  he 
was  addressing  me." 

*  See  "  Chateatibriandf^  Part  I.  Living  Age,  No. 
1550- 
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A  lady  afterwards  informed  him  that 
Napoleon  had  been  very  much  pleased 
with  his  conversatio7i.  He  had  not  ut- 
tered a  word 
pleased  with  himself. 

He  had  a  great  discernment  into  men's 
characters  [adds  our  author]  but  he  would  have 
liked  them  to  have  no  talents  save  for  him, 
and  even  then  he  would  have  wished  them  to 
possess  such  gifts  only  on  condition  that  they 
were  very  little  talked  about.  Jealous  of  every 
one's  renown,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of 
usurpation  of  his  own.  There  should  be  but 
one  Napoleon  in  the  universe. 

Soon  after  this  interview  Chateau- 
briand was  appointed  first  secretary  of 
the  Roman  embassy,  and  a  few  months 
afterwards  minister  of  France  at  the 
Valais.  This  post  he  never  filled.  Pre- 
vious to  his  departure  he  went  to  the 
Tuileries  to  take  leave  of  the  First  Con- 
sul, whom  he  had  not  seen  since  that 
meeting  at  Lucien's. 

The  gallery  where  the  First  Consul  received 
[he  writes]  was  full ;  he  was  accompanied  by 
Murat  and  an  aide-de-camp ;  he  passed  me 
almost  without  stopping.  As  he  approached  I 
was  struck  with  the  alteration  in  his  coun- 
tenance ;  his  cheeks  were  hollow,  his  eyes 
severe,  his  complexion  pale  and  sallow,  his  air 
sombre  and  terrible.  The  attraction  which 
had  previously  drawn  me  towards  him  ceased, 
and  instead  of  placing  myself  in  his  path  I 
made  a  movement  to  avoid  him.  He  cast 
upon  me  a  look  as  if  he  sought  my  recogni- 
tion, took  a  few  steps  towards  me,  then  turned 
upon  his  heel  and  walked  away. 

When,  the  next  morning,  he  hears  a 
man  and  woman  crying  in  the  streets, 
"The  judgment  of  the  military  commis- 
sion convoked  at  Vincennes,  who  con- 
demned to  death  Louis-Antoine  Henri  de 
Bourbon  !"  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
scene  is  fearfully  revealed  to  him. 
"That  cry  fell  upon  me  like  a  thunder- 
bolt ;  it  changed  my  life  and  that  of  Na- 
poleon," he  says. 

He  hastened  home,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
timid  counsels  of  his  friends,  who  thought 
his  safety  imperilled  by  such  a  step,  at 
once  wrote  out  his  resignation  and  sent 
it  to  the  Tuileries.  Even  he  himself 
doubted  whether  his  life  might  not  pay 
the  forfeit  of  his  temerity,  for  the  news 
of  this  murder  spread  universal  dismay 
—  the  fear  that  it  was  only  the  prelude  of 
a  new  Reign  of   Terror. 

The  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  [says  Cha- 
teaubriand]  in  introducing  another  principle 
into  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  destroyed  his 
correct  intelligence,  obliged  him  to  shield  him- 
^self  by  maxims  contrary  to  his  disposition, 
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and  which  his  glory  and  genius  were  constantly 
falsifying.  Under  such  influences  he  became 
timid,  suspicious  ;  people  lost  confidence  in 
him  and  in  his  destiny ;  he  was  obliged  to 
countenance  if  not  to  seek  men  whom  other- 
wise he  would  never  have  tolerated,  and  who 
by  this  action  believed  themselves  to  be  his 
equals.  His  great  qualities  remained  the 
same,  but  his  good  inclinations  changed  and  no 
longer  supported  them  ;  the  corruption  engen- 
dered by  this  crime  deteriorated  his  original 
nature. 

In  1804  a  great  domestic  tragedy  fell 
upon  Chateaubriand  —  the  death  of  his 
beloved  sister  Lucille.  She  was  a  strange 
morbid  creature  —  a  visionary,  believing 
herself  gifted  with  second  sight  —  a 
Rousseau  in  petticoats,  and  with  some- 
thing of  the  Genevese's  hallucination  that 
she  was  surrounded  by  secret  enemies, 
from  whom  it  was  necessary  to  conceal 
herself.  Such  fancies,  born  upon  the  deso- 
late rock  of  St.  Maio,  nourished  in  the 
gloomy  solitude  of  Combourg,  still  fur- 
ther developed  among  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution,  gradually  increased  to  a 
mania.  While  her  brother  was  at  Rome 
she  suddenly  quitted  the  convent  in 
which  she  had  been  residing,  and,  pur- 
sued by  some  phantom  danger,  went 
away  to  die  in  an  unknown  retreat.  An 
old  servant  to  whose  care  she  had  been 
confided,  and  who  accompanied  her  in  her 
flight,  alone  followed  the  coffin.  When 
her  brother  returned  to  France  the  old 
servant  also  was  dead  ;  and  thus,  all  clue 
being  lost,  he  never  was  able  to  discover 
the  spot  to  which  her  ashes  had  been 
confided.  "  She  is  gone,  that  sainted 
genius  !  "  he  writes.  "  There  is  not  a 
day  that  I  do  not  weep  for  her.  Lucille 
loved  concealment ;  I  have  made  a  soli- 
tude for  her  in  my  heart,  which  she  will 
quit  only  when  I  cease  to  be." 

His  life  was  now  for  some  time  retired 
and  inactive,  but  in  1806  he  put  a  project 
in  force  that  he  had  been  contemplating 
from  bovhood  —  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  These  Eastern  travels  and 
the  return  journey  through  Spain  occu- 
pied him  upwards  of  a  year. 

In  1807  he  returned  to_  Paris  and  be- 
came the  proprietor  of  a  journal  —  "La 
Mercure."  The  Empire  was  now  firmly 
established,  and  day  by  day  the  chains  of 
despotism  were  drawn  tighter  and  tighter. 
One  morning  there  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  "  La  Mercure  "  an  article  which 
thrilled  Paris  with  fear,  joy,  and  amaze- 
ment ;  it  was  a  denunciation  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  Due  d'Enghien  and  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  government.     Bonaparte 


was  furious.  The  newspaper  was  sup- 
pressed, an  order  issued  for  the  pro- 
prietor's arrest.  Chateaubriand,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  myrmidons  of  the  police,  although  all 
his  property  was  confiscated  ;  and  in  a 
little  time,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
they  ceased  to  seek  him. 

He  now  retired  to  the  Valine  aux 
Loups,  where,  unmolested  and  in  the 
company  of  his  wife,  he  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  Here  he  com- 
menced his  celebrated  autobiography,  the 
"Mdmoires  d'Outre-Tombe,"  and  '' Les 
Martyrs  ;  "  and  so  calmly  and  peacefully 
flowed  on  four  uneventful  years.  In  181 1 
he  was  offered  the  chair  of  the  Institute, 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Marie  Chdnier, 
which  he  nobly  refused  because  he  could 
neither  consistently  nor  conscientiously 
pronounce  that  eulogy  upon  the  existing 
government  which  such  occasions  de- 
manded. In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  "  Itindraire  de  Paris  k  Jerusalem," 
one  of  his  finest  works. 

There  was  something  strangely  capri- 
cious in  Bonaparte's  behaviour  towards 
him,  it  was  alternately  conciliating  and 
inimical.  In  that  same  year,  181 1,  the 
Emperor  demanded  of  the  Institute  why 
the  author  of  "  Le  Gdnie  du  Christia- 
nisme"  was  not  mentioned  for  the  decen- 
nial prize,*  remarking  that,  since  it  did 
not  think  him  worthy  of  it,  he  would 
name  him  superintendent  of  all  the 
libraries  of  France.  He  never  fulfilled 
this  promise,  however,  and  afterwards, 
without  any  new  cause  of  offence  having 
been  given,  the  prefect  of  police  hinted 
to  the  Viscount  that  his  absence  from 
Paris  was  desirable.  Upon  which  he  re- 
tired to  Dieppe,  and  did  not  return  to  the 
capital  until  the  winter  of  1813-14. 

With  the  publication  of  "  Les  Natchez," 
the  remnants  of  that  enormous  olla 
podrida  of  literature,  from  which,  as  it 
has  been  before  stated,  "  Atala,"  "  Rend," 
and  portions  of  "  Le  Gdnie  du  Christia- 
nisme  "  had  been  already  drawn,  his  lit- 
erary career,  excepting  the  "  Mdmoires 
d'Outre-Tombe,"  not  published  until  after 
his  death,  came  to  an  end. 

No  writer  ever  made  a  more  rapid  and 
brilliant  fame,  no  writer  was  ever  more 
thoroughly  en  rapport  with  his  age ; 
hence  the  secret  of  his  success.  But  he 
has  no  depth  of  thought,  and  little  power 
I  of  characterization.  When  he  becomes 
I  didactic  or  attempts  to  reason,  he  invests 
his  pages  with  a  mass  of  glittering  meta- 
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phors   and   forced   conceits,  to  hide  the 
poverty  of  his   ideas.     Honoured  as  the 
revivalist  of  the  Christian  faith,  no   man 
of  genius  had  ever  less   of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  —  not  even  Byron,  whom  in 
tone   of  thought    he    greatly   resembles. 
The  world  is  full  of  misery  ;  through   a 
vale  of  tears  and  blighted  hopes,  plucking 
bright  flowers  by  the  way  that  wither  in 
our  grasp,  we  make  our  weary  pilgrimage 
to  the  dark  silent    grave.     Such   is    the 
bitter  wail    that   from   end   to   end  runs 
through    the    Mdmoires  ;     such    is     the 
spirit   of   "  Ren^,"  that   earlier   "  Childe 
Harold."     His  imagination  was  poetical 
rather  than    religious,  and  whenever  he 
attempted  to  rise  to  the  regions  of  the  di- 
vine  he  signally  failed.     In  imitation  of 
Milton  he  scaled  the  Heavens,  and  even 
tried   to   describe   the    Eternal ;    he    de- 
scended   into     Hell,    and     painted     the 
region  of  the  damned  ;  but  such  scenes 
produce    no    illusion    upon    the    reader ; 
they  are  unreal ;    mere  studies   of  style. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his   martyrs, 
who  are  neither  Christians  nor  Pagans, 
but  mere   utterers   of    curious    conceits 
and  pious  sentiments,  clothed  in  choice 
and  mellifluous  language.     In  the  magnif- 
icence of  his  descriptive  passages,  how- 
ever, and  in  passionate  tenderness,  he  is 
unrivalled  by  at  least   all  his  predeces- 
sors.* 


*  In  order  to  give  those  unacquainted  with  his  works 
some  idea  of  his  style  I  present  two  extracts  from 
"Atala."  The  first  is  descriptive  of  a  storm  in  a  tropi- 
cal forest :  "  Le  ciel  commenga  de  se  couvrir.  Toutes 
les  voix  de  la  solitude  s'dteignirent,  le  ddsert  fit  silence, 
et  les  forets  muettes  demeur^rent  dans  un  calme  uni- 
versel.  Bientot  les  roulemens  d'un  tonnerre  iointain  se 
prolongeant  dans  ces  bois  aussi  antiques  que  le  monde, 
en  firent  sortir  des  bruits  sublimes.  Craignant  d'etre 
submerges  dans  le  fleuve,  nous  nous  hitames  de  gagner 
le  bord,  et  de  nous  retirer  dans  une  foret.  .  .  .  Cepen- 
daiit  I'obscurltd  redouble:  les  nuages  abaiss^s  entrent 
sous  I'ombrage  des  bois.  Tout  k  coup  la  nue  se  d^chire, 
et  1' eclair  trace  un  rapide  losange  de  feu.  Un  vent  im- 
p^tueux  sorti  du  couchant,  mele  en  un  vaste  chaos  les 
nuages  avec  les  nuages.  Le  ciel  s'ouvre  coup  sur  coup, 
et  k  travers  ses  crevasses  on  apergoit  de  nouveaux  cieux 
et  des  campagnes  ardentes.  La  masse  entifere  des 
forets  plie.  Quel  affreux  et  magnifique  spectacle !  La 
foudre  allume  en  divers  lieux  les  bois  ;  I'incendie  s'^tend 
comme  une  chevelure  de  flammes ;  des  colonnes  d'etin- 
celies  et  de  fum^es  assidgent  les  nues,  qui  degorgent 
leurs  foudres  dans  le  vaste  embrasement.  Les  detona- 
tions de  I'orage  et  de  I'incendie,  le  fracas  des  vents,  les 
g^missemens  des  arbres,  les  cris  des  fantomes,  les 
hurlemens  des  betes,  les  clameurs  des  fleuves,  les  siffle- 
mens  des  tonnerres,  qui  s'^teignent  en  tombant  dans  les 
ondes  —  tous  ces  bruits  multiplies  par  les  ^chos  du  ciel 
et  des  montagnes,  assourdissent  le  ddsert." 

The  second  extract  is  taken  from  Atala' s  dying  scene. 
Her  mother  vows  her,  from  her  cradle,  to  virginity,  and 
as  soon  as  she  is  old  enough  compels  her  to  take  that 
same  vow  upon  herself.  She  falls  passionately  in  love, 
however,  with  Rene,  who  has  been  a  captive  among  the 
Indian  tribe  to  which  she  belongs,  and  whose  escape 
she  contrives.  While  making  their  way  through  the 
forest  alone  with  her  lover,  finding  her  passion  over- 
mastering her,  she  commits  suicide  rather  than  break 
her  vow. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  gigantic  despo- 
tism of  Bonaparte  begins  to  totter  ;  the 
terrible  Russian  campaign  has  stripped 
the  idol  of  ia  grande  nation  of  the  only 
merit  a  Frenchman  will  acknowledge  — 
success.  In  the  Peninsula  crushing  de- 
feats fall  upon  his  arms,  the  English  are 
across  the  Pyrenees,  the  Allies  are 
marching  Pariswards. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Chateaubriand 
was  composing  his  celebrated  pamphlet 
of  '■'  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons  ;  "  a 
most  dangerous  occupation,  for  within 
the  walls  of  Paris  Napoleon  and  his  po- 
lice were  still  omnipotent.  At  night  the 
manuscript  was  concealed  beneath  his 
pillow ;  it  was  written  within  locked 
doors,  and  when  he  went  abroad  was  al- 
ways carried  upon  the  person  of  himself 
or  wife.  "  I  had  been  obliged,"  he  writes, 
"  to  confide  my  secret  to  a  printer,  who 
had  consented  to  risk  it ;  after  the  bulle- 
tins of  each  hour  he  returned  it  to  me, 
or  came  to  take  back  half  composed 
proofs,  accordingly  as  the  noise  of  the 
cannon  sounded  nearer  or  farther  from 
Paris  ;  thus  during  fifteen  days  I  risked 
my  life  upon  the  cast  of  a  die." 

Paris  is  taken,  and  the  Allies  are  mas- 
ters of  it.  But  even  now  they  scarcely 
know  what  government  to  give  to  France, 

The  following  is  her  dying  address  to  her  lover: 
"  Mon  jeune  ami,  reprit  Atala,  tu  as  ^t^  t^moin  de  mes 
combats,  et  cependant  tu  n'en  as  vu  que  la  moindre 
partie;  je  te  cachois  le  reste.     Non,  I'esclave  noir,  qui 
arrose  de  ses  sueurs  les  sables  ardens  de  la  Floride,  est 
moins  miserable  que  n'a  ^t^  Atala.     Te  sollicitant  k  la 
fuite,  et  pourtant  certaine  de  mourir  si  tu  t'^Ioignois  de 
moi ;  craignant  de  fuir  avec  toi  dans  des  deserts,   et 
cependant  haletant  apr^s   I'ombrage  des  bois,   et  aj>- 
pellant  ^  grands  cris  la  solitude.  ...  Ah!   s'il  n'avoit 
lallu  que  quitter  parens,  amis,  patrie  ;  si  meme  (chose 
afTreuse)  il  n'y  eiit  eu  que  la  perte  de  mon  ame!     Mais 
ton  ombre,  6  ma  m^re !  ton  ombre  dtoit  toujours  \k^  me 
reprochant  ses  tourmens.     J'entendois  tes  plaintes,  je 
voyois  les  flanimes  de  1' enter  te  consumer.  .  .  .  Mes 
nuits  dtoient  arides  et  pleines  de  fantomes  ;  mes  jours 
dtoieot  ddsol^s  ;  la  rosde  du  soir  sdchoit  en  tombant  sur 
ma  peau  brulante  ;  j'entrouvrois  mes  l^vres  aux  brises, 
et  les  brises,   loin  de  m'apporter  la  fraicheur,   s'em- 
brdsoient  du  feu  de  mon  souffle.     Quel  tourment !  de  te 
voir  sans  cesse  aupr^s  de  moi,  loin  de  tous  les  hommes, 
dans  de  profondes  solitudes,   et  de  sentir  entre  toi  et 
moi  une  barrifere  invincible !     Passer  ma  vie  a  tes  pieds, 
et  servir  comme  ton  esclave,  appreter  ton  repas  et  ta 
couche,  dans  quelque  coin  ignore  de  I'univers,  eilt  ^td 
pour  moi  le  bonheur  supreme :  ce  bonheur,  j'y  touchois, 
et  je  ne  pouvois  en  jouir.     Quel  dessein  n'ai-je  point 
revd?  quel  songe  n'est  point  sorti  de  ce  cceur  si  triste? 
Quelquefois,  en  attachant  mes  yeux  sur  toi,  au  milieu 
du  desert,  j'allois  jusqu'i  former  des  desirs  aussi  in- 
sens^s  que  coupables.     Tantot  j'aurois  voulu  etre  avec 
toi  la  seule  creature  vivante  sur  la  terre ;  tantot,  sen- 
tant  une    divinitd    qui  m'arretoit  dans  mes  horribles 
transports,  je  desirois  que  cette  divinity  se  fut  andantie, 
pourvu  que,  serr^e  dans  tes  bras,  j'eusse  rouM  d'abyme 
en  abyme  avec  les  debris  de  Dieu  et  du  monde.     A 
present  meme  —  le  dirai-je?  —  i  present,  que  I'eternit^ 
va  m'engloutir,  que  je  vais  paroitre  devant  le  juge  in- 
exorable, au  moment  oii,  pour  ob^ir  k  ma  m^re,  je  vois 
avec  joie  ma  virginitd  d^vorer  ma  vie — eh  bien!  par 
une    aff reuse    contradiction,  j'emporte    le    regret    do 
n' avoir  pas  ^te  <i  toi!  " 
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and  Alexander  hesitates  whether  it  shall 
be  the  child  king  of  Rome  or  Louis  the 
Eighteenth.  In  the  midst  of  these 
doubts,  '•  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons  " 
appear.  It  is  a  fierce  denunciation  of 
Napoleonic  tyranny  and  an  appeal  to 
France  to  rally  round  the  descendant  of 
her  ancient  kings.  Louis  said  afterwards 
that  that  pamphlet  did  more  to  place 
the  crown  upon  his  head,  than  would  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers. 

In  stating  the  objects  he  had  in  view 
in  composing  this  pamphlet,  the  author 
says  : 

I  had  such  an  exalted  idea  of  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  and  of  the  valour  of  our  soldiers, 
that  a  foreign  invasion,  successful  even  in  its 
final  results,  never  could  have  entered  into  my 
head  ;  but  I  thought  that  this  invasion,  by 
making  France  feel  the  perilous  situation  to 
which  she  had  been  reduced  by  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon,  would  induce  an  internal  move- 
ment, and  lead  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  free  themselves  with  their  own 
hands  from  the  state  of  bondage  to  which  they 
had  been  reduced.  It  was  with  this  idea  that 
I  wrote  my  notes,  in  order  that  if  our  political 
assembly  should  arrest  the  advance  of  the 
allied  armies,  and  resolve  on  separating  them- 
selves from  a  great  man  who  had  become  a 
scourge,  they  might  know  to  whom  to  have 
recourse.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  only  se- 
cure refuge  was  to  be  found  beneath  the  shel- 
ter of  that  authority  (modified  so  far  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  age),  under  which  our 
ancestors  had  existed  during  the  lapse  of  eight 
centuries.  When,  in  a  storm,  there  is  only  an 
ancient  edifice  at  hand,  we  fly  to  it  for  shelter, 
all  in  ruins  though  it  mav  chance  to  be. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  last  end  of  the 
last  act  of  the  great  French  Revolution. 
In  the  short  space  of  a  little  more  than  a 
score  of  years  France  had  lived  under  a 
Convention,  a  Reign  of  Terror,  a  Direc- 
tory, a  Consulate,  and  an  Empire  ;  had 
discovered  each  to  be  a  political  failure  ; 
and  so  went  back  to  the  old  form  of  legit- 
imate monarchy,  which  she  had  waded 
through  seas  of  blood  to  destroy. 

On  the  third  of  May,  1814,  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  entered  Paris.  How  the 
army  received  him  is  thus  graphically 
described  by  Chateaubriand  : 

It  was  thought  desirable  to  spare  the  King 
the  sight  of  the  foreign  troops,  and  it  was 
therefore  a  regiment  of  the  vieille  garde  on  foot 
who  lined  the  way  from  Pont  Neuf  to  Notre 
Dame  along  the  Quai  des  Orf^vres.  I  do  not 
think  that  human  faces  ever  before  wore  so 
ithreatemng  and  so  terrible  an  expression. 
These  grenadiers,  covered  with  wounds,  the 
conquerors  of  Europe,  who  had  seen  so  many 
thousand  balls  passing  over  their  heads,  who 
-Bmelt  of  fire  and  powder  —  these  same  men, 


deprived  of  their  captain,  were  forced  to 
present  arms  to  an  aged  king,  whom  time  not 
war  had  invalided  —  watched  over  as  they 
were  by  an  army  of  Russians,  Austrians,  and 
Prussians,  and  that  in  the  invaded  capital  of 
Napoleon.  Some  amongst  them,  frowning 
with  vexation,  drew  their  large  fur  caps  over 
their  eyes,  as  if  to  prevent  themselves  from 
seeing  ;  others  drew  down  the  corners  of  their 
mouths  in  contemptuous  rage  ;  others  showed 
their  teeth  like  tigers  from  the  midst  of  their 
moustaches.  When  they  presented  arms  it 
was  with  a  movement  of  fury,  and  their  arms 
resounded  with  a  noise  which  made  one 
tremble.  Never,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 
men  put  to  such  a  trial,  never  did  men  suffer 
such  a  bitter  mortification.  If,  at  that  mo- 
ment they  had  been  called  upon  to  revenge 
themselves,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
exterminate  them  to  the  very  last  man  ere  they 
would  have  bitten  the  dust. 

Paris,  as  usual,  fell  into  a  delirium  of 
delight,  and  during  several  days  and 
nights,  danced  and  sang  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  Tuileries  ;  and  royalty 
shewed  itself  upon  the  balcony,  and 
bowed  graciously,  and  the  mob  howled 
with  delight.  At  every  theatre  the  airs 
of  "  Vive  Henri  Quatre  "  and  "  Charmante 
Gabrielle  "  were  constantly  demanded 
from  the  orchestra,  and  received  with 
enthusiastic  brayings  by  an  asinine  audi- 
ence. The  idol  Glory  was  broken,  and 
upon  its  pedestal  whs  raised  up  a  stout 
old  gentleman,  whom  a  few  months  pre- 
viously the  worshippers  would  have 
hounded  to  the  scaffold  with  the  utmost 
zest. 

While  the  Restoration  was  thus  enjoy- 
ing its  honeymoon,  poor  Glory,  as  typified 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  making  his 
way  through  France  towards  his  place  of 
exile.  But  now,  he  was  the  nation's  idol, 
the  laurel-crowned  Emperor,  at  whose 
feet  Europe  lay  prostrate,  covered  by  the 
victorious  flag  of  France  ;  and  had  he,  in 
emulation  of  Gessler,  raised  his  little 
cocked-hat  in  every  market-place  of 
France,  the  mob  would  have  salaamed, 
and  bellowed  themselves  hoarse  in  ado- 
ration of  the  symbol.  "  France,''^  says 
Lamartine,  "  never  tolerates  misfortune  in 
her  rulers.^''  ^^  Sacre  bleu!  has  he  not 
lost  battles  t  "  it  cries.  "  Has  he  not  be- 
trayed France  ?  For  Frenchmen  can 
never  be  defeated  except  by  treachery." 
And  so  a  virtuous  people  lash  themselves 
into  furious  indignation,  and  salute  fallen 
greatness  with  cries  of  "  Vive  le  roi! 
Down  with  the  rascal  !  Down  with  the 
tyrant !  "  They  execrate  him,  load  him 
with  revilings,  sometimes  even  attack 
the  carriage  which  carries  him,  try  to  tear 
him  out  and   massacre  him,  and  are  with 
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difficulty  beaten  off  by  his  escort.  Here 
and  there  a  few  poor  spiritless  creatures, 
with  some  pity  in  their  hearts  for  fallen 
greatness  —  the  imbeciles  !  such  are  un- 
worthy the  name  of  Frenchmen  —  cry 
"  Vive  V Eifipereur  !  "  But  such  are  few  ; 
"/^  grande  nation'''' \s  not  composed  of 
such  as  these.  As  he  advances  farther 
and  farther  upon  his  journey,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  clothe  him  in  the  guise  of  a 
courier,  to  protect  him  from  the  ever  in- 
creasing fury  of  the  crowd.  Picture  the 
conqueror  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz 
cowering  in  that  ignoble  disguise  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  carriage,  or  in  some 
squalid  cabaret,  trembling,  weeping,  as 
he  listens  to  the  savage  howls  and  clam- 
ours for  his  life.  Such  is  the  picture 
^iven  by  Count  Walbourg,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  escort,  in  his  description  of 
the  journey. 

The  most  eager  of  all  to  welcome  and 
pay  adulation  to  the  new  sovereign  were 
the  creatures  of  Bonaparte,  with  Fouchd 
at  their  head.  The  men  of  the  Terror, 
of  the  Directory,  of  the  Consulate,  of  the 
Empire  —  of  anything  that  was  upper- 
most, the  noble  democrats  and  regicides 
•who  had  laved  themselves  in  kingly  and 
aristocratic  blood,  were  now  ready  to  lick 
the  boots  of  all  the  Bourbons. 

With  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
Parisian  society  quickly  resumed  its  an- 
cient aspect ;  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame 
Rdcamier,  and  a  host  of  smaller  celebri- 
ties hurried  back  to  the  capital  and  re- 
opened their  salons,  and  literature,  so 
long  crushed  beneath  the  iron  heel  of 
military  depotism,  was  suddenly  trans- 
ported into  an  almost  Golden  Age. 
Everywhere  in  the  houses  of  the  aristoc- 
racy—  of  the  Duchesse  Duras,  the  Du- 
chesse  de  Guiche,  the  Duchesse  de  la  Tre- 
mouille,  the  Comtesse  de  Caylas  (la  Favori- 
ta)  —  men  of. letters  were  received  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  highest  nobility. 
There  gathered  bright-eyed  youths,  then 
in  the  mere  infancy  of  their  genius,  un- 
known names,  destined  ere  long  to  fill 
Europe  with  their  fame  ;  notably  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  Alphonse  Lamartine,  fresh 
from  the  study  of  Byron  and  the  composi- 
tion of  "  Les  Meditations,"  and  Victor 
Hugo,  then  a  Royalist,  fervid  for  Legit- 
imacy as  he  is  now  for  Red  Republican- 
ism. ' 

Looking  beyond  the  literary  coteries  to 
society  at  large,  we  see  Napoleonism  and 
Legitimatism  pretending  to  coalesce,  the 
uniform  of  the  Empire  and  the  uniform 
of  the  Bourbons  arm  in  arm,  and  every- 
where the  white,  green,  and  red  coats  of 


the  invaders  galling  the  natives  with  the 
humiliating  sense  of  defeat,  which  sense 
they  resent  by  sarcasms,  jeers  and  un- 
limited hatred. 

To  say  that  Louis  the  Eighteenth  was 
borne  to  the  throne  upon  the  shoulders 
of  monarchical  reaction  would  be  to  assert 
a  patent  untruth.  France  was  weary  of 
Bonapartism,  in  defeat;  it  had  had 
enough  of  revolutions,  for  a  time;  to 
what  then  could  it  turn  for  a  new  sensa- 
tion but  to  Legitimacy  1  Chateaubriand 
relates  that  Madame  de  Montcalm  sent 
him  twelve  hundred  crowns,  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  pure  Legitimists  ;  after  a 
long  and  conscientious  search  he  returned 
her  the  money  intact ;  he  had  not  been 
able  to  dispose  of  a  single  crown  ! 

By  means  of  the  Charter,  which  gave 
representative  government,  two  chambers, 
responsibility  of  ministers,  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  religious  toleration,  the  King 
hoped  to  please  everybody,  and  met  the 
proverbial  fate  of  all  such  hopeful  people  — 
he  pleased  nobody.  The  Charter  in  itself 
was  a  good  honest  act,  which,  thoroughly 
carried  out,  would  have  contented  almost 
any  European  nation  except  France,  and 
have  formed  the  basis  of  solid  and  per- 
manent institutions.  That  it  was  not 
thoroughly  carried  out  was  as  much  the 
fault  of  the  people  as  of  the  government. 

The  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  the  Revo- 
lution still  produced  its  deadly  crop  of 
discordant  factions.  The  iron  hand  of 
Napoleon  had  grasped  them  all,  welded 
them  together,  but  now  that  that  hand 
was  powerless  all  was  again  heterogene- 
ous. The  ^migrh,  who  formed  the  ultra- 
royalist  party,  would  fain  have  restored 
the  order  of  things  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  assembling  of  the  States- 
General,  an  idea  as  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion as  to  annihilate  the  twenty-five  inter- 
vening years  and  turn  the  world  back  to 
the  year  1789. 

Feudalism  had  disappeared,  every  tie 
which  had  once  bound  the  people  to  the 
aristocracy  was  broken  :  the  latter  were 
aliens  and  strangers  in  their  native  land, 
which  they  had  quitted  in  their  youth, 
many  in  their  childhood.  To  these 
bigots  the  Charter  was  an  abrogation  of 
their  prerogatives.  Again,  Louis  had 
passed  a  law  that  the  present  possessors 
of  estates  confiscated  by  the  revolution- 
ary government  should  remain  undis- 
turbed in  their  possession.  This  enact- 
ment, which  should  at  least  have  secured 
for  him  the  staunch  adherence  of  one 
party,  alienated  two.  The  aristocrats 
considered   themselves    wronged  by  the 
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non-restoration  of  their  ancient  demesnes, 
while  those  who  held  them  regarded  this 
law  simply  as  a  temporary  necessity, 
which  would  endure  just  so  long  as  king 
and  dmigre  were  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  break  it,  and  no  longer,  and  that  ulti- 
mately all  would  be  torn  from  them. 
Even  the  aristocrats  were  divided  among 
themselves  ;  the  first  Emigres  looking 
with  hatred  upon  those  who,  conceding 
to  the  more  moderate  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  had  been  driven  out  of 
France  only  by  its  excesses. 

The  fear  and  dislike  against  the  clergy 
were  still  more  pronounced.  Those  who 
held  the  confiscated  church  lands  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  even  less  safe 
than  those  who  stood  in  a  similar  position 
towards  the  laity  :  a  belief  fatally  fostered 
by  certain  bigoted  priests,  who  refused 
the  offices  of  the  church  to  those  who  held 
its  property.  Farmers  dreaded  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  tithes  ;  the  smaller  shop- 
keepers and  the  working  classes  resented 
the  compulsory  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  a  tax  upon  their  industry  which 
defrauded  them  of  the  earnings  of  one 
day  out  of  the  seven  ;  the  Protestants, 
warned  by  bitter  experience,  could  not 
believe  in  the  continuance  of  toleration 
while  Catholicism  reigned  at  Court. 

Again,  there  were  the  remnants  of  the 
Jacobin  party,  who  still  clung  to  the  doc- 
trines of  '95,  and,  in  spite  of  the  amnesty 
proclaimed,  feared  that  as  the  monarchy 
waxed  stronger  they  would  be  called  to 
account  for  their  crimes.  How  the  army 
was  disposed  has  been  already  shown. 
As  to  the  shallow,  fickle  mob,  Louis  was 
not  the  kind  of  monarch  to  impose  upon 
its  glitter-loving  eyes.  "  II  faut  avouer 
qu'un  roi  qui  ne  pent  monter  h.  cheval  est 
un  bien  chdtif  animal."  The  man  who 
uttered  those  words  might  be  regarded  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  French  ideas  upon  the 
qualifications  of  a  ruler. 

Such  were  the  discordant  and  hostile 
elements  over  which  an  old  man  who  had 
spent  five  and  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
exile,  and  who  was  gifted  with  only  medi- 
ocre administrative  abilities,  was  called 
upon  to  rule.  Fortunately  in  his  youth 
he  had  been  a  follower  of  the  liberal 
principles  of  the  pre-revolutionary  period, 
and  had  continued  to  be  a  moderate  Roy- 
alist. Tainted  with  the  Voltaireanism  of 
the  same  period,  he  yet  respected  reli- 
gion without  being  a  bigot.  Left  to  the 
exercise  of  his  own  free  will,  he  would 
have  been  satisfied  to  have  reigned  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 
But  all  his  surroundings  were  ultra-royal- 


ists and  bigots.  The  Due  and  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  the  Due  de  Berri,  and 
above  all  the  Comte  d'Artois,  backed  by 
the  extreme  party  of  the  Emigres,  were 
ever  urging  him  to  despotism,  and,  as  far 
as  lay  in  their  power,  enforcing  their 
counsels. 

Scarcely  was  the  Restoration  accom- 
plished ere  plots  for  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon began  to  be  concocted  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Murat  ;  and  so  bold  did  the 
conspirators  become,  that  in  a  little  time 
they  openly  discussed  in  the  salons  and 
the  public  coffee-houses  the  probable 
return  of  the  ex-Emperor.  The  symbol 
of  the  violet  was  seen  everywhere.  And 
yet,  so  lethargic  were  the  administrative 
authorities,  that  the  police  made  no  effort 
to  check  the  progress  of  this  conspiracy. 

At  length  came  the  news  of  Bona- 
parte's escape  from  Elba,  and  shortly 
afterwards  of  his  landing  in  France. 
The  government  was  paralyzed ;  he 
marched  a  hundred  leagues  without  en- 
countering any  opposition.  The  army  at 
once  went  over  to  him,  and  the  people, 
who  a  few  months  before  had  execrated 
and  endeavoured  to  massacre  him,  re- 
ceived him  with  acclamations.  The  no- 
ble Fouchd  returned  to  his  old  master, 
and  at  the  same  time  carried  on  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  King. 

Louis  has  been  sneered  at  for  quitting 
Paris  so  ignominiously,  but  what  could  he 
do,  without  soldiers  and  surrounded  by  a 
hostile  population  ?  A  little  longer  and 
Napoleon  was  again  within  the  capital,  and 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  once  more  an  exile 
at  Gand.  But  who  should  be  her  ruler 
was  no  longer  a  question  for  France  to 
decide,  it  was  a  question  for  all  Europe  ; 
and  Europe,  resolved  that  the  world 
should  no  longer  be  scourged  by  the 
Corsican  despot,  aroused  herself  for  a 
mighty  effort. 

Napoleon's  invasion  of  France  was  the 
desperate  act  of  a  desperado,  who  reck- 
lessly cast  aside  the  glittering  mask  be- 
neath which  he  had  hitherto  concealed 
his  worthless  and  mendacious  character, 
and  showed  himself  to  the  world  as  he 
really  was.  To  the  army  he  promised 
war,  rapine,  glory ;  to  the  citizens  he 
promised  peace,  and  to  abide  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  as  far  as  the  boundaries 
of  the  country  were  concerned.  He  inti- 
mated that  his  escape  was  connived  at  by 
England,  and  countenanced  by  Austria  ; 
there  was  no  lie  or  subterfuge  that  he 
shrank  from  uttering  or  committing.  But 
all  came  to  an  end  upon  the  field  of  Wa- 
terloo, and  there  ended  the  fourth  act  of 
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the  bloody  Napoleonic  drama,  of  which 
Europe  had  been  the  stage  and  the 
people  of  all  nations  the  actors.  The 
fifth  act  was  an  anti-climax  :  a  very  tame 
ending  to  so  blatant  a  beginning.  Senti- 
mentalists still  deplore  the  cruelty  of 
England  in  consigning  Bonaparte  to  cap- 
tivity at  St.  Helena,  as  if  any  indulgence 
could  have  been  yielded  to  this  desolater 
of  the  earth,  who  had  shown  himself  des- 
titute of  every  principle  of  truth  and 
honour.  Even  at  St.  Helena  he  attitu- 
dinized and  posed  himself,  and  lied  un- 
blushingly,  to  excite  the  pity  and  admira- 
tion of  a  world  that  he  had  ravaged  with 
fire  and  sword.  A  great  writer  has  stig- 
matized Napoleon  the  Third  as  Napoleon 
the  Little,  but  he  was  at  least  noble  and 
heroic  in  his  fallen  days,  and  therefore, 
in  so  much,  a  greater  man  than  his  big 
uncle.  Bonaparte  possessed  a  magnifi- 
cent genius,  but  neither  heart  nor  honour. 
His  ambition  was  as  rapacious  and  insen- 
sate as  Alexander's,  and  he  was  to  man- 
kind a  scourge  as  terrible  as  Attila. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  in  an  age 
in  which  we  carry  peace  proclivities  to 
poltroonery,  when  like  a  cowardly  school- 
boy, we  will  endure  any  number  of  kicks 
rather  than  fight,  such  a  glamour,  such  a 
false  halo,  should  still  surround  a  man 
who,  although  he  was  a  great  warrior  in 
his  days  of  power,  was  but  a  poor  crea- 
ture when  fortune  deserted  him.  Think 
—  oh,  ye  admirers  of  this  great  conquer- 
or ! —  of  the  millions  of  widows  and  or- 
phans he  left  desolate  upon  the  world  — 
of  the  millions  of  brave  men,  the  very 
flower  of  Europe's  manhood,  that  per- 
ished in  agony  and  misery  in  every  land, 
from  the  sun-scorched  plains  of  Egypt  to 
the  snow-laden  steppes  of  Russia  ;  think 
of  the  wail  of  anguish  that  went  up  from 
millions  of  women's  hearts,  mourning 
for  those  brave  fellows  that  lay  stark  and 
bloody  upon  the  earth,  food  for  the  wolf 
and  the  vulture.  Think  of  the  huts,  the 
palaces,  the  villages,  the  towns,  the  thou- 
sands of  happy  homes  that  he  reduced  to 
charred  and  blackened  ruins,  burnt- 
offerings  to  Satan  ;  think  of  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  women  violated 
and  of  peaceful  citizens  butchered  by  a 
savage  soldiery  !  Think  of  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  golden  grain  trampled  into 
corruption  beneath  the  horses'  hoofs  and 
fouled  with  blood  ;  think  of  the  thou- 
sands of  famished  homeless  wretches 
perishing  of  exposure,  cold,  and  hunger ; 
and  think  that  all  this  was  one  man's 
work !  For  what  end  ?  For  the  mere 
lust  of  conquest,   for   the    mere  gratifi- 


cation of  an  idea  —  the  empire  of  the 
world.  The  ferocious  hordes  that  un- 
der Timour  and  Genghis  Khan  swarmed 
over  the  world  from  the  Arabian  deserts 
and  the  plains  of  Tartary,  sword  and  Ko- 
ran in  hand,  were  animated  by  a  purpose 
they  believed  to  be  divine  ;  they  were 
the  champions  of  a  faith  they  promul- 
gated with  a  fervour  that  even  shames 
the  martyrs  of  Christianity.  Such  men 
—  as  ready  to  die  as  to  kill,  to  endure  as 
to  inflict  —  were  noble  heroes  compared 
to  this  remorseless  selfish  despot,  who 
had  no  thought  beyond  the  all-absorbing 
Self.  His  apologists  are  ever  remind- 
ing us  of  his  splendid  genius  :  we  admire 
the  beauty  of  the  tiger  and  the  panther, 
but  we  cannot  for  that  regard  them  less 
as  scourges  dangerous  to  man  and  to  be 
swept  away. 

Chateaubriand  had  accompanied  the 
king  to  Gand,  where  he  was  named  min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  When  the  Court 
returned  to  Paris,  Fouchd,  as  a  reward  for 
his  dirty  work,  was  named  minister  of 
police,  upon  which  the  Viscount,  like  an 
honest  man,  refusing  to  be  colleagued 
with  such  a  scoundrel,  resigned.* 

The  reaction  of  ultra-royalism  and  re- 
ligious bigotry,  which  had  scarcely  more 
than  threatened  during  the  first  year  of 
the  monarchy,  now  burst  forth  with  re- 
sistless fury.  Louis  had,  on  his  return, 
promised  to  rule  according  to  the  Char- 
ter ;  but  alas  !  what  could  this  old  man, 
of  little  energy  and  too  much  given  to 
ease,  do  to  stem  the  torrent  that  foamed 
and  roared  around  him  ?  The  late  events 
had  wonderfully  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  imigris^  by,  as  it  were,  showing 
the  impossibility  of  repressing  the  wide- 
spread spirit  of  sedition  by  any  other 
means  than  the  exercise  of  absolute  au- 
thority. "  Bonapartism  is  still  rife  in  the 
land  ;  it  will  never  cease  to  plot  and  con- 
spire while  it  has  life  ;  therefore  our 
safety  demands  that  it  shall  be  utterly 
stamped  out."  Such  was  the  argument 
of  the  ultra-ro)'alist,  as  in  the  "  nineties  " 
it  had  been,  with  the  alteration  of  the 
name,  the  argument  of  the  Red  Republi- 
can. A  cruel  and  universal  proscription 
of  the  Bonapartists  was  the  result.  Sev- 
eral of  the  executions,  however,  which 
have   been    the    most    universally   con- 

*  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  King  could 
have  done  otherwise.  Fouch^  possessed  an  immense 
influence  over  a  party  that  represented  many  shades  of 
opinion,  from  Jacobinism  to  moderate  Liberalism,  and 
which  he  carried  wherever  he  nleased  ;  and  his  nomina- 
tion was  approved  of  by  Wellington,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  treacherous  service  he  had  done  during  tjie 
Hundred  Days. 
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demned,  were  the  most  justifiable,  nota- 
bly those  of  Ney  and  Lab^doy^re.  These 
.men  were  soldiers/ who  had  sworn  alle- 
giance to  the  King  ;  they  broke  that  oath, 
and  by  every  military  code  in  the  world 
their  rightful  doom  was  death.  Had 
they  refused  the  oath  they  would  have 
merited  universal  esteem.  But  they  were 
double  traitors  :  first,  in  deserting  the 
man  under  whom  they  had  risen  to  great- 
ness ;  secondly,  in  deserting  the  man 
whom  they  had  gone  over  to  for  mere 
loaves  and  fishes.  Traitor  soldiers  have 
been  the  curse  of  France  ever  since  tlie 
first  Revolution.  Let  her  show  them  no 
mercy. 

But  no  such  justification  can  be  ad- 
vanced for  other  ultra-royalist  doings,  ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  urged  in  extenuation 
of  the  revengeful  passions  of  men  who 
had  been  hunted  down,  driven  out  of 
their  native  land,  despoiled  of  their  es- 
tates, and  few  of  whom  had  not  some 
relative  near  and  dear  who  had  fallen  be- 
neath the  guillotine,  and  whose  memory 
called  upon  them  for  vengeance.  Such 
was  certainly  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  Royalists  regarded  their  own 
actions,  and  which,  in  order  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  events,  should 
be  considered  by  posterity  in  conjunction 
with  the  impartial  view  of  non-interested 
persons.  Nevertheless,  we  must  all  de- 
plore the  sanguinary  excesses  of  this 
period,  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  fallen 
party,  the  Draconian  laws,  and  above  all, 
those  infamous  riots,  massacres  and 
assassinations,  fomented  equally  by  Roy- 
alists, Liberalists,  and  priests,  which 
spread  consternation  throughout  the  land, 
and  which  people  called  "  the  White  Ter- 
ror." 

Chateaubriand's  position  at  this  time  is 
well  indicated  by  Louis  de  Lomdnie,  in 
"  La  Nouvelle  Biographie  Universelle  " 
(Art.  "Chateaubriand").  After  Water- 
loo, he  says,  Chateaubriand  preserved  his 
-title  of  minister  of  state,  but  refused  to 
accept  the  portfolio  in  company  with 
Fouche.  Three  parties  disputed  the 
government  ;  the  Ultra-royalists  wished 
the  King  minus  the  Charter  ;  the  Liber- 
alists, the  Charter  minus  the  King  ;  the 
Moderates,  the  two  combined.  By  sym- 
pathy, conviction,  and  the  instincts  of 
his  genius,  Chateaubriand  belonged  to 
the  last.  But,  whether  carried  away  by 
hatred  of  the  imperial  regime^  by  the 
violent  partisanship  of  his  last  writings, 
or  by  certain  sympathies  for  individuals, 
he  found  himself  at  first  enrolled  among 
the    most    intolerant  supporters    of  the 


throne  and  altar.  Nevertheless,  even  ia 
that  equivocal  position,  he  did  not  make 
a  complete  abdication  of  his  principles. 
There  were  two  which,  as  two  brilliant 
torches,  ever  shone  upon  his  political 
life  :  he  always  defended  representative 
government  and  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
both  by  pen  and  speech.  He  now  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  constitutionally  educat- 
ing the  imigres,  and  rallying  them  around 
the  Charter.  These  chimerical  ideas  led 
him  on  to  injudicious  concessions  in  the 
hope  of  winning  others,  and  imparted  a 
mosaic  and  contradictory  aspect  to  all  his 
writings,  more  especially  to  his  "  La  Mo- 
narchie  selon  la  Charte  "  —  a  pamphlet 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Bourbons. 
In  this  brochure  he  in  one  page  elo- 
quently asserts  the  principles  of  repre- 
sentative government,  and  almost  de- 
nounces the  ancien  regime j  in  the  next 
he  inveighs  against  the  men  of  the  repub- 
lic and  the  empire,  and  is  indignant  that 
the  soldiers  of  La  Vendue,  who  died  for 
their  king,  should  be  put  upon  an  equality 
with  those  who  died  at  Waterloo.  "  He 
accepts  as  good  the  results  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  rejects  the  men  and  the  prin- 
ciples that  created  them,"  adds  the  writer. 

Victor  Hugo,  who  was  first  introduced 
to  Chateaubriand  in  1819,  has  given  us  a 
vivid  portrait  of  his  manner  and  personal 
appearance  at  that  date.  When  the 
young  poet  entered  the  room  he  saw  him 
leaning  in  a  stately  attitude  against  the 
mantlepiece.  He  affected  the  bearing  of 
a  soldier  ;  his  neck  was  encased  in  a  high 
military  stock,  and  his  tight-fitting  frock 
coat  was  closely  buttoned  to  the  throat. 
His  body  was  small  and  bent,  but  his 
head  was  remarkably  fine,  although  out 
of  all  proportion  with  his  figure.  The 
expression  was  grave  and  noble,  the  nose 
firm  and  imperious,  the  eyes  haughty  ;  a 
sweet  smile  occasionally  relieved  the 
mouth  of  its  normal  severe  expression. 
On  this  particular  morning  his  manner 
was  gracious  and  charming,  but  on  other 
occasions  Hugo  found  him  a  man  of  freez- 
ing politeness,  exciting  awe  rather  than 
sympathy.  In  money  affairs  he  was  mu- 
nificently lavish.  He  always  kept  upon 
his  mantlepiece  piles  of  five-franc  pieces, 
which  were  distributed  in  charity  to  the 
genteel  beggars  that  constantly  infested 
his  doors. 

The  reactionary  fury  of  1815  at  length 
abated,  and  from  1816  to  1820  France 
was  governed  by  more  moderate  and  con- 
stitutional counsels.  But  the  assassinar 
tion  of  the  Due  de  Berri  brought  about 
a   second  reaction,  and,  at  the   request 
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of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  minister  Decazes.  ^^  Les pieds 
lui  sont  glisse  dans  le  sa7tgl  "  cried  Cha- 
teaubriand, who  had  unceasingly  de- 
nounced him  in  his  journals.  Censorship 
of  the  press  and  a  general  undoing  of  lib- 
eral measures,  confusion.  Carbonari  plots, 
general  discontent  —  such  is  the  tale  of 
the  remainder  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth's 
reign  until  his  death  in  1824. 

In  our  judgments  of  this  King  too  little 
allowance  has,  as  a  rule,  been  made  for 
the  influences  under  which  his  character 
was  formed,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  reigned.  Born  and  educated 
under  the  ancien  regime,  he  had  been 
taught  to  believe  the  authority  of  kings 
divine  and  irresponsible.  The  march  of 
revolutionary  ideas,  as  they  came  upon  his 
quiet  English  home  of  exile,  were  not  like- 
ly to  find  a  convert  in  him,  since  they  were 
antagonistic  to  all  his  interests.  Mount- 
ing the  throne  at  an  age  when  men  find 
it  impossible  to  adopt  new  principles  and 
remodel  their  minds,  surrounded  by  furi- 
ous and  bigoted  partisans  of  absolutism, 
the  wonder  is  that  he  governed  as  con- 
stitutionally as  he  did.  He  supported  art 
and  letters,  his  judgment  was  correct, 
his  conversation  frequently  spirituelle^ 
and  manifesting  great  knowledge  of  men. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is 
little  to  praise  in  his  character,  either  as 
monarch  or  man. 

One  felt  in  his  presence  [says  Chateaubriand] 
a  mixture  of  confidence  and  respect ;  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart  was  manifested  in  his  speech, 
the  greatness  of  his  race  in  his  air.  Always 
calm  and  reasonable,  one  could  say  that  he 
knew  how  to  understand  all.  Egotist  and  de- 
void of  all  prejudices,  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
desired  tranquillity  at  any  price  ;  he  sustained 
his  ministers  while  they  could  command  a 
majority,  but  dismissed  them  as  soon  as  that 
majority  was  shaken  and  his  repose  deranged. 
His  grandeur  consisted  in  his  patience  ;  he  did 
not  go  to  events,  events  came  to  him.  With- 
out being  cruel  this  king  was  not  humane; 
tragic  catastrophes  neither  touched  nor  aston- 
ished him.  He  contented  himself  by  saying 
to  the  Due  de  Berri  who  apologized  for  the 
misfortune  of  troubling,  by  his  assassination, 
the  sleep  of  the  king,  "  yW  y^wV  ma  niut.'''' 
Yet  this  tranquil  man,  when  he  was  opposed, 
fell  into  terrible  passions^  and  this  prince,  so 
cold,  so  insensible,  had  attachments  which  re- 
sembled passions. 

Soon  after  the  second  Restoration  Cha- 
teaubriand had  been  appointed  ambassa- 
dor to  Sweden,  and  afterwards  to  Berlin, 
and  in  1822  he  filled  the  same  high  post 
at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain.  In  that 
very  capital,  where  a  score  and  a  half  of 


years  before  he  had  been  a  penniless, 
famishing,  unknown  wanderer,  and  had 
almost  perished  of  hunger,  he  was  now 
the  representative  of  France,  and  hailed 
as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  geniuses  of 
Europe. 

As  a  man  of  literature  his  career  was 
ended,  but  as  a  journalist  he  stood  in  the 
first  and  most  influential  rank,  as  the 
pages  of  La  Conservateur  testified. 
Spite  of  occasionaj  crotchets  and  back- 
slidings,  he  was  always  the  consistent 
champion  of  rational  libert3\ 

In  this  same  year  of  1822  he  repre- 
sented France  at  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
where'  he  warmly  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  Greeks.  He  was  afterwards  made 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  from  which 
post  he  was  almost  ignominiously  dis- 
missed by  the  minister  Vill^le.  In  the 
Jouriial  des  Debats  he  vigorously  attacked 
the  reactionary  and  unconstitutional  ac-ts 
of  the  government. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  Tenth,  whereat,  spite  of  his 
w;ill-known  absolute  divine-right  proclivi- 
ties and  intolerant  bigotry,  Paris  went 
wild  with  joy,  and  shouted  itself  hoarse. 
Chateaubriand  penned  his  "  Le  Roi  est 
mort,  Vive  le  Roi" — a  somewhat  over- 
jubilant  and  fulsome  offering  to  the  new 
King,  and  as  a  "  chevalier  of  the  orders," 
assisted  at  the  coronation  at  Rheims. 
"  Charles  having  some  difficulty  in  remov- 
ing his  gloves  to  take  my  hands,  said, 
smiling,  Chat  gantd  ne  prend  point  de 
souris^^  (the  gloved  cat  catches  no  mice). 
Coldly  received  at  Court,  he  retired  to 
Lausanne,  where  he  remained  some  time. 
"  Upon  my  return  to  Paris,"  he  writes, 
"  my  time  was  occupied  between  my  es- 
tablishment in  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  my  com- 
bats in  the  Chamber,  renewed  against  the 
different  projects  inimical  to  public  lib- 
erty, my  discourses  and  writings  in  favour 
of  Greece,  and  in  preparing  the  complete 
edition  of  my  works." 

After  the  fall  of  Vill^le  he  was  appoint- 
ed ambassador  to  Rome,  where,  in  the 
society  of  a  delightful  coterie  of  refined 
and  intellectual  Frenchwomen,  foremost 
amongst  whom  was  his  dearest  and  truest 
friend,   Madame  R^camier,*  the  months 

*  Madame  R^camier  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
French  women  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Married  at  sixteen  to  a  raillionnaire,  \\Qr  salons 
under  the  Directory  and  the  Consulate  were  the  most 
splendid  and  exquisite  of  Paris,  and  the  resort  of  all 
that  was  famous  and  beautiful ;  she  herself  most  beau- 
tiful of  all,  "she,  whose  angelic  face  could  bear  no 
other  name,"  says  Lamartine,  "and  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  one  look  suffi9ed  to  bind  your  heart  to  her 
forever."  She  was  one  of  Madame  de  Staei's  most  de- 
voted friends,  and  shared  with   her  the   Napoleonic 
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passed  pleasantly  away.  Upon  the  ac- 
cession of  Polignac  to  the  ministry  he  re- 
turned to  France  and  resigned  his  ap- 
pointment, feeling  himself  unable,  with 
any  consistency,  to  retain  office  under  a 
man  whose  principles  were  so  opposed 
to  his  own.  He  now  retired  to  Dieppe, 
from  which  he  was  speedily  summoned 
by  the  news  of  the  fatal  ordinances  of 
July  (1830),  and  arrived  in  Paris  just  in 
time  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  Revolution, 
and  to  be  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Palais 
de  Justice  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
people,  who  hailed  him  as  the  deliverer 
of  the  press. 

Here  ends  his  political  life.  He  disap- 
proved of  the  Orleanist  accession,  and 
wrote  several  brochures  against  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons, for  which  Louis  Philippe  at  length 
ordered  his  arrest  ;  his  detention,  how- 
ever, lasted  only  a  few  days.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  published  his  "  De  la  Res- 
taur ation  et  de  la  Monarchie  elective,^''  in 
which  he  made  the  following  curious  con- 
fession of  political  faith  :  "  I  am  a  Bour- 
bon by  honour,  a  Royalist  by  reason  and 
conviction,  a  Republican  by  taste  and 
character." 

In  this  conflict  of  utterly  opposite  prin- 
ciples lies  the  secret  of  the  unsatisfacto- 
riness  of  his  political  career  and  of  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  his  conduct  and 
principles,  which  now  inclined  to  the  side 
of  Absolution,  now  to  the  side  of  extreme 
Liberalism  ;  his  dream  was  to  harmonize 
these  discords  :  a  dream  hopeless  of  real- 
ization. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life,  some 
sixteen,  were  spent  in  privacy,  and,  sad 
to  say,  in  poverty  ;  he  was  now  a  crea- 
ture of  the  past  ;  he  had  outlived  his  age, 
almost  his  fame  ;  new  schools  of  writing 
had  sprung  up,  and  other,  and  great 
writers,  had  taken  his  whilom  place  in  the 
literary  world.  He  lived  abroad  in  Switz- 
erland and  elsewhere,  for  several  years, 
but  ultimately  returned  to  Paris  to  die. 

The  only  distraction  of  his  monotonous  life 
consisted  in  passing  two  or  three  hours  of 
each  day  at  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois.  There  he 
found  himself  under  the  charming  influence  of 
Madame  Recamier,  the  sole  object  of  whose 
existence  was  to  disemiuyer  this  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  of  literature,  who  was  as  ennnye  as 
the  great  king  himself.  Each  day,  with  the 
exactness  of   a  clock,  the  inhabitants  of  the 

frowns  and  banishment.  At  the  Restoration  she  re- 
turned to  Paris.  It  was  at  this  period  that  she  first  met 
Chateaubriand ;  an  enduring  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween these  two  kindred  spirits  which  only  death  dis- 
solved. He  died  first,  and  a  few  months  afterwards 
Madame  Recamier  followed  him  to  the  grave. 


Rue  de  Sevres  saw  him  pass,  elegantly  dressed 
in  a  short  riding-coat,  towards  the  Abbaye. 
But  as  old  age  advanced  upon  him  he  came  in 
a  coach,  and  found  the  aid  of  a  stick  necessary 
to  ascend  the  stairs.  At  length,  when  his 
limbs  became  utterly  decrepit,  he  was  carried 
up  in  a  chair  by  a  couple  of  servants.  This 
helplessness,  so  odious  to  his  poetical  imagina- 
tion, brought  on  an  incurable  melancholy.  As 
his  faculties  grew  weaker  he  retired  more  and 
more  within  himself,  and  fearful  lest  people 
should  see  that  his  mind  like  his  body  was 
sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  he  im- 
posed silence  upon  himself  and  seldom  spoke. 
That  old  age,  so  sad  and  silent,  was  a  pitiable 
sight ;  but  it  had  always  something  imposing 
in  it  which  commanded  respect.  It  was 
neither  the  fussy  egotistical  old  age  of  Vol- 
taire, nor  the  calm  and  egotistical  old  age  of 
Goethe  ;  it  was  an  egotistical  old  age,  but  of 
an  egotism  more  elevated  and  less  presumptu- 
ous ;  it  was  the  egotism  of  a  genius  who  had 
worked  fifty  years  to  live  in  the  memory  of 
men,  and  who  suffered  because  he  doubted  of 
his  glory,  because  the  present  interested  him 
no  more,  because  the  future  disquieted  him.* 

He  died  in  the  year  1849.  His  re- 
mains were  carried  to  St.  Malo,  and  de- 
posited in  the  sepulchre  which  he  himself 
had  chosen  upon  a  neighbouring  island, 
called  Le  Grand  B^.  The  wild  Atlantic, 
which  had  moaned  the  lullaby  of  his  in- 
fancy, now  chants  a  perpetual  dirge 
around  his  tomb. 

Shortly  after  his  death  the  "  M^moires 
d'Outre-Tombe,"  were  published,  and 
created  considerable  sensation  through- 
out Europe.  The  book  is  a  history  of  his 
life  and  of  his  age,  beginning  with  his 
birth  and  ending  with  the  revolution  of 
1830;  it  is  wonderfully  interesting,  more 
especially  the  first  volumes,  as  being  a 
chronicle  of  a  most  varied  and  remarkable 
career.  It  is  one  of  many  popular  falla- 
cies that  true  genius  is  modest.  Our 
knowledge  of  celebrated  men  by  no  means 
carries  out  this  theory,  but  rather  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater 
number,  if  not  all,  have  been  very  vividly 
impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  their 
exceptional  gifts.  What  is  called  mod- 
esty is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every 
hundred,  simply  self-suppression.  Cha- 
teaubriand's power  of  self-suppression 
was  exceedingly  small,  even  for  a  French- 
man ;  consequently  his  autobiography  is, 
from  beginning  to  end,  suffused  with  the 
purest  egotism  ;  he  is  ever  pursued  by 
the  phantom  of  depreciation,  and  bitterly 
resents  not  only  hostile  criticism  but  the 
absence  of  laudation  in  contemporary 
writers.     For  instance,  he  considers  him- 

*  Biographie  universelle. 
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jelf  greatly  injured  because  his  name  is 
omitted  in  Madame  de  Stael's  '*  De 
VAlleinande^^^  although  at  the  period  that 
book  was  composed  "  Atala  "  had  not  ap- 
peared and  he  was  a  writer  unknown  to 
fame,  save  by  his  "  Essay  upon  Revolu- 
tions," a  work  of  no  striking  merit.  His 
brilliancy  was  that  of  a  shooting  star,  daz- 
zling but  evanescent.  It  is  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the  tomb 
closed  over  him,  and  already  he  is  little 
more  than  a  memory. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
ABOUT  RETRIEVERS. 

Having  been  a  dog-fancier  from  my 
youth  upwards,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
little  about  the  retriever,  which  is,  to  my 
mind,  by  far  the  most  universally  saga- 
cious of  the  tribe.  I  am  never  without 
two  or  three  specimens  of  the  animal  to 
help  me  in  my  shooting  operations,  and 
at  present  I  may  speak  of  Bob  as  being 
at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Bob  made  his  appearance  at  the  early 
age  of  about  two  months  old,  or  there- 
abouts, in  a  butcher's  cart.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  indignities  he  was  exposed 
between  the  period  of  his  birth  and  his 
being  weaned,  but  certain  it  is  that  he 
has  ever  borne  a  rooted  and  offensive  dis- 
like to  tradesmen's  carts  in  general,  and 
to  butchers'  in  particular.  Tramps,  too, 
are  the  objects  of  much  display  of  tem- 
per. Don't  talk  to  me  of  mere  instinct ; 
that  animal  knows  the  difference  between 
a  tramp  and  an  honest  steady  workman 
better  than  anybody.  So  high  are  his 
own  notions  of  integrity,  that  even  if  we 
are  walking  miles  distant  from  home,  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  prevent  Bob  from 
attacking  a  tramp  if  one  comes  in  his  way. 

As  to  his  pedigree,  he  is  the  son  of 
Sam,  which  was  the  son  of  Wisdom, 
which  was  the  son  of  Dash.  Dash  was 
one  of  those  wonderful  beings  who  live 
once  in  a  generation,  rather  to  shew  to 
what  a  height  breeding  may  go,  than  as 
ordinary  creatures.  The  special  use  of 
a  retriever,  as  is  well  known,  is  to  search 
for  and  pick  up  the  game  that  has 
fallen.  He  accordingly  must  not  only 
be  a  good  finder  but  a  good  car- 
rier. If  possessing  proper  natural  genius, 
he  may  be  easily  educated  to  carry  a 
glove,  a  pocket-handkerchief,  or  any 
other  trifle.  I  have  even  known  a  re- 
triever able  to  carry  a  written  order  to 
a    particular    tradesman,    and    faithfully 


bring  back  an  answer.  Dash  was  a  re- 
triever of  this  sort — a  most  accom- 
plished dog.  He  would  retrieve  a  glove 
or  a  pocket-handkerchief  if  he  had  to  go  a 
day's  journey  for  it  ;  and  to  see  him  on  the 
moors  circumventing  an  old  cock-grouse 
near  the  end  of  the  season,  beats  all  de- 
scription. Dash's  day  was  almost  over 
when  I  knew  him,  and  although  he  would 
occasionally  put  a  pack  of  meaner  mortals 
to  shame,  his  feets  of  extraordinary  skill 
were  getting  few  and  far  between.  The 
prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw  him  do  myself 
was  on  an  occasion  when  a  partridge  was 
wounded  by  one  of  the  party,  but  appar- 
ently not  mortally  so.  Dash  stood  at 
"  'tention,"  his  paws  lightly  but  firmly 
planted  on  the  ground,  and  his  head  on 
one  side,  with  his  ears  cocked.  He  re- 
mained thus  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
long  after  tho  birds  had  disappeared 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  He  then 
started  off  in  pursuit  and  came  back 
in  a  short  time  with  the  bird  in  his 
mouth.  He  had  evidently  waited  until  he 
heard  the  bird  flop  on  the  ground,  dead 
or  dying. 

Wisdom,  the  son  of  Dash,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  belied  his  name  ;  he  was  a  stupid, 
heavy  animal,  and  dej^enerated  at  length 
into  the  position  of  watch-dog  in  the 
stable-yard.  The  glories  of  the  family, 
thus  for  a  short  time  tarnished  by  the  in- 
action of  Wisdom,  were,  however,  greatly 
revived  in  Sam,  who,  if  he  had  come  after 
Dash  would  have  been  a  marvellous  dog 
too.  As  an  instance  of  the  practical  turn 
which  Sam's  intellect  took,  I  may  re- 
late the  following  anecdote  :  One  even- 
ing his  master  went  to  a  friend's  house  to 
escort  his  sister  home,  and,  after  remain- 
ing half  an  hour  or  so,  went  away  with 
his  sister,  but  forgetting  to  call  Sam,  who 
lay  asleep  under  the  hall-table.  Samuel, 
being  aroused  by  the  servants  when  they 
came  to  lock  up  the  house  for  the  night, 
went  home  in  high  dudgeon,  maintaining 
a  dignified  silence  for  several  days.  An- 
other evening  shortly  afterwards  my 
friend  had  the  same  errand  to  perform, 
and  Sam  again  condescended  to  accom- 
pany him.  On  leaving  the  house,  his 
master  did  not  forget  to  ask  where  he  was, 
and  was  informed  that  he  was,  as  usual, 
asleep  under  the  hall-table.  "But,"  said 
the  servant,  "  he  is  determined  you  shan't 
go  without  him  to-night."  On  looking 
under  the  table,  Sam  was  discovered  fast 
asleep,  but  with  my  friend's  cap  and  stick 
under  his  muzzle  ! 

Sam  was,  however  so  little  an  improve- 
ment on.  Wisdom,  that  it  was   thought 
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necessary  to  import  some  new  blood  into 
the  family  ;  and  of  the  union  thus 
achieved,  Bob  is  the  result.  What,  as  I 
have  said  before,  were  the  conditions  of 
the  first  eight  weeks  of  this  animal's 
career,  I  know  not ;  but  he  is  certainly 
the  handsomest  of  all  dogs  since  the  days 
of  Dash.  Coming  here  as  a  puppy,  and 
brought  up  with  the  children,  he  has  the 
sweetest  of  tempers  ;  and  if  increasing 
years  have  added  a  dignity  to  his  deport- 
ment which  Beauty  has  not,  it  certainly 
does  not  detract  from  his  appearance. 
When  visitors  come  to  the  house,  he  per- 
mits them  to  pat  him  to  some  extent,  but 
he  receives  the  attention  rather  as  proper 
homage  than  as  anything  pleasant,  and 
has  no  scruple  in  saying  when  he  has 
had  enough  of  it.  Being  now  upwards  of 
nine  years  old,  he  has  discarded  active 
gamboling,  save,  as  has  been  said  before, 
when  there  is  an  accumulation  of  irrita- 
tion in  a  portion  of  his  skin,  or  on  other 
occasions  of  a  like  nature  ;  but  he  was 
known  recently  to  fetch  a  stick  off  the 
pond  to  oblige  a  little  gipsy  of  a  niece  of 
mine.  It  was  done,  however,  with  so 
much  deliberation,  and  so  decidedly  re- 
garded as  a  favour,  that  the  hint  was 
taken,  and  the  request  was  not  repeated. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Beauty,  the 
curly-haired,  hazel-eyed  little  siren  ?  I 
found  the  little  monkey  about  four  years 
ago  on  the  road-side,  deserted  by  some 
brute  or  another,  and  evidently  not  more 
than  three  weeks  old.  I  put  her  in  my 
pocket,  and  carried  her  home,  and  fed  her 
with  warm  milk  off  the  point  of  my  finger. 
She  had  a  long  struggle  for  life,  but  con- 
quered in  the  end,  and  grew  into  a  won- 
derful beauty.  She  is  very  small,  being 
not  much  larger  than  a  spaniel,  but  her 
points  are  perfect.  Although  nearly  four 
years  of  age,  she  is  as  lively  still  as  a 
puppy,  and  honest  Bob  often  looks  with 
astonishment,  but  not  with  disfavour,  on 
her  perpetual  gambols. 

Living  as  she  has  done  with  the  chil- 
dren, of  course  she  has  been  taught  all 
sorts  of  tricks.  My  irreverent  first-born, 
thinking  to  instil  good  principles  into 
her,  taught  her  that  she  should  not  eat  if 
she  was  told  it  is  Friday.  So  perfect  is 
she  now,  that  she  will  drop  the  most  de- 
licious morsel  out  of  her  mouth  if  any  one 
says  it  is  Friday,  and  only  take  it  up 
again  when  she  is  assured  by  some  one 
(on  whom  she  can  rely)  that  it  is  Sunday. 
Being  a  spoiled  pet  all  her  life,  she  has 
learned  none  of  the  sterner  qualities,  and 
makes  a  poor  show  in  a  turnip-field. 
She  looks  upon  a  day's  shooting  as  sorae- 
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thing  got  up  entirely  for  her  own  amuse- 
ment, and  much  disconcerts  gamekeepers 
and  dogs  like  Bob  by  her  inattention  to 
the  demands  of  sport.  She  much  prefers 
leaping  on  an  old  gentleman's  shoulders, 
and  walking  off  with  his  hat,  to  stalking 
the  largest  covey  of  partridges  that  ever 
settled  in  stubble.  I  am  afraid  she  is  in- 
corrigible ;  but  I  cannot  help  owning  that 
the  fault  is  my  own,  for  we  never  had 
the  heart  to  let  her  go  through  the  flog- 
ging necessary  to  train  the  best  dogs. 
Her  mouth  is  as  soft  as  butter,  and  when 
she  can  be  made  to  take  a  serious  view  of 
anything,  she  carries  beautifully  without 
making  a  single  mark,  however  soft  the 
article  may  be.  She  carries  an  egg  very 
well  indeed,  if  any  one  is  watching  her  ; 
but  if  she  thinks  she  is  unobserved,  her 
partiality  for  its  contents  overcomes  her, 
and  she  transfers  them  from  the  shell  to 
her  own  mouth.  Last  year,  we  were  at- 
tempting to  hatch  and  rear  two  or  three 
settings  of  eggs  of  a  very  rare  and  pecul- 
iar kind  of  ducks,  and  Miss  Beauty,  who 
had  some  family  matters  of  her  own  to  at- 
tend to  at  the  time,  was  locked  up  in  the 
inclosure  where  their  pond  is.  Every 
morning  the  two  or  three  nests  were  reg- 
ularly empty,  and  suspicion  fell  on  every 
one  about  the  place  in  his  turn.  Old 
Charlie,  my  handy  man,  got  particular 
injunctions  to  watch  the  place  well,  be- 
cause, as  I  said  to  him,  it  must  be  some 
one  about  the  place,  as  Beauty  would 
never  let  a  strange  thief  get  in.  The 
place  was  accordingly  watched,  and  at 
length  Charlie  came  and  said  he  had 
caught  the  delinquent.  This  was  none 
other  than  the  gardener's  boy ;  about 
whom,  however,  an  elaborate  alidi  was 
set  up  immediately,  and  attested  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt.  I  then  deter- 
mined to  watch  the  nests  myself,  and, 
putting  an  egg  in  one  of  them,  I  withdrew 
to  a  room  in  the  house,  having  a  window 
which  overlooked  the  scene.  After  wait- 
ing an  hour  or  so,  I  saw  Beauty  come  out 
of  her  kennel,  go  sniffing  about  the  place 
till  she  came  to  the  nest  with  the  egg  in 
it.  She  looked  surprised  to  see  it  there, 
gave  a  hasty  look  round,  to  see  that  no 
one  was  looking,  and  bolted  it  shell  and 
all.  I  confess  this  was  too  much  for  me  ; 
I  went  down,  armed  with  a  whip,  and 
gave  her  a  sound  flogging.  I  expressed 
to  her  my  surprise  that  she  who  had  been 
placed  there  partly  as  a  custodian  of  the 
eggs  against  rats,  &c.,  should  have  so  de- 
graded her  trust ;  and  upon  my  word,  I 
think  she  knew  what  I  said  to  her.  We 
never  lost  another  egg.     Indeed,  so  anx- 
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ious  did  she  become  about  their  safety, 
that  sh.e  began  scraping  holes  all  round 
the  pond  —  old  rat-holes,  which  I  had 
stopped  up.  At  length  she  so  tore  the 
ground  at  the  roots  of  a  willow  which 
hung  over  the  pond,  that  I  held  a  consul- 
tation with  Charlie  as  to  the  advisability 
of  putting  her  elsewhere.  Next  morning, 
however,  that  functionary  came  to  me 
before  breakfast,  and  said:  "I've  found 
out  what  Beauty's  a-scratching  at,  sir; 
there's  a  weasel  in  the  'ole,  sir,  right 
underneath  that  'ere  willow  ;  but  she 
can't  get  at  it,  sir,  on  account  of  them 
roots.  I  seed  it  this  morning  ;  and  if  we 
don't  get  it,  sir,  we  shan't  have  many 
young  ducks."  It  was  true  ;  and  Beauty 
accepted  an  apology  for  having  been  sus- 
pected of  mischief. 

At  my  feet,  just  now,  alongside  of 
Beauty,  lies  a  bijou  little  black-and-tan 
English  terrier,  weighing  about  five 
pounds,  and  answering  to  the  name  of 
Mid  —  short  for  Semiramide  —  which 
name  was  playfully  given  to  it  as  being 
the  first  one  we  could  think  of  which, 
spelled  in  large  capitals,  was  considerably 
larger  than  itself.  In  the  lawn,  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  from  Bob,  and  ever  and 
anon  trotting  off  to  see  what  is  going  on 
in  the  stable,  dozes  Gyp,  a  very  pure  lit- 
tle Dandie,  about  whom  a  thousand  sto- 
ries might  be  told.  Mop  is  near  him  ; 
she  is  a  French  poodle,  and  her  likeness 
to  that  stable  implement  gave  her  the 
name.  And  at  the  end  of  the  group, 
basking  in  the  sun,  and  dreaming  of 
goodness  knows  what,  lies  a  handsome 
St.  Bernard  of  enormous  size.  She  came 
to  me  quite  a  puppy,  and  received  the 
name  of  Buda,  because  in  her  growing 
days  her  appetite  was  so  dreadfully  large 
that  I  could  think  of  no  title  more  appro- 
priate than  that  which  serves  for  a  capi- 
tal of  Hungary.  But,  handsome' and  do- 
cile and  intelligent  as  Buda  is,  she  never 
has  had,  and  never  will  have,  the  same 
position  in  our  domestic  arrangements 
that  Bob  and  Beauty  have.  "  The  dog 
alone,"  says  the  writer  of  a  charming  arti- 
cle on  the  Dog,  in  an  old  Quarterly  Re- 
view, "  of  all  the  brute  creation,  shews  a 
perfect  attachment,  alone  understands 
our  wishes,  adapts  himself  to  our  habits, 
waits  upon  our  commands,  associates 
with  us  as  a  friend."  This  is  true  of  dogs 
in  general,  but  I  think  of  sporting  dogs 
in  particular,  and  of  retrievers  in  the 
highest  degree.  After  them  comes  the 
shepherd's  dog.  The  Newfoundland,  the 
St.  Bernard,  the  Mastiff,  are  all  exceed- 
ingly sagacious,  but  they  lack  that  refin- 


ing touch  which  a  good  education  gives 
even  to  dogs.  The  collie-dog,  with  his 
homely  teaching,  does  wonderful  things, 
no  doubt,  and  is  both  an  assistant  and  a 
dear  friend  to  the  simple  shepherd,  his 
master ;  but  he  has  not  that  polish 
which  makes  a  man  or  a  dog  at  home  in 
any  society.  Beauty,  for  instance,  with- 
out any  training  at  all,  is  a  first-rate 
sheep-dog,  and  will  bring  the  few  sheep 
in  the  plantation  to  order,  whenever  thev 
are  encroaching  on  the  young  trees.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  any  but  a  very  excep- 
tional sheep-dog  could  be  got,  without 
any  training,  to  point,  carry  game,  "down 
charge,"  and  so  forth,  as  Bob  did  in  his 
infancy.  Poor  old  Bob  and  little  Beauty  ! 
They  have  made  many  a  long  trip  with 
me  over  hill  and  dale,  in  summer  and  in 
winter  ;  and  many  a  pleasant  memory  do 
I  have,  and  so  I  have  little  doubt  have 
they,  as  I  sit  in  the  library  of  a  winter's 
night,  and  they  lie  snoring  at  my  feet. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A      MORNING      MEETING  :       THE      LETTER 
AGAIN. 

The  scarlet  and  orange  light  outside 
the  malthouse  did  not   penetrate  to   its 
interior,  which  was,  as  usual,  lighted  by 
a   rival   glow   of   similar    hue 
from  the  hearth. 

The  maltster,  after  having  lain  down  in 
his  clothes  for  a  few  hours,  was  now  sit- 
ting beside  a  three-legged  table,  break- 
fasting off  bread  and  bacon.  This  was 
eaten  on  the  plateless  system,  which  is 
performed  by  placing  a  slice  of  bread 
upon  the  table^  the  meat  flat  upon  the 
bread,  a  mustard  plaster  upon  the  meat, 
and  a  pinch  of  salt  upon  the  whole,  then 
cutting  them  vertically  downwards  with  a 
large  pocket-knife  till  wood  is  readied, 
when  the  severed  lump  is  impaled  on  the 
knife,  elevated,  and  sent  the  proper  way 
of  food.  The  maltster's  lack  of  teeth 
appeared  not  to  sensibly  diminish  his 
powers  as  a  mill.  He  had  been  without 
them  for  so  many  years  that  tootliless- 
ness  was  felt  less  to  be  a  defect  than 
hard  gums  an  acquisition.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  to  approach  the  grave  as  a  hy- 
perbolic curve  approaches  a  line  —  sheer- 
ing off  as  he  got  nearer,  till  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  he  would  ever  reach  it  at  all. 

In  the  ashpit  was  a  heap  of  potatoes 
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roasting,  and  a  boiling  pipkin  of  charred 
bread,  called  "  coffee,"  for  the  benefit  of 
whomsoever  should  call,  for  Warren's 
was  a  sort  of  village  clubhouse,  there 
being  no  inn  in  the  place. 

"I  say,  says  I,  we  get  a  fine  day,  and 
then  down  comes  a  snapper  at  night,"  was 
a  remark  now  suddenly  heard  spreading 
into  the  malthouse  from  the  door,  which 
had  been  opened  the  previous  moment, 
and  the  form  of  Henery  Fray  advanced 
to  the  fire,  stamping  the  snow  from  his 
boots  when  about  half-way  there.  The 
speech  and  entry  had  not  seemed  to  be  at 
all  an  abrupt  beginning  to  the  maltster,  in- 
troductory matter  being  often  omitted  in 
this  neighbourhood,  both  from  word  and 
deed,  and  the  maltster  having  the  same 
latitude  allowed  him,  did  not  hurry  to  re- 
ply. He  picked  up  a  fragment  of  cheese, 
by  pecking  upon  it  with  his  knife,  as  a 
butcher  picks  up  skewers. 

Henery  appeared  in  a  drab  kerseymere 
great-coat,  buttoned  over  his  smockfrock, 
the  white  skirts  of  the  latter  being  visible 
to  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  befow  the 
coat-tails,  which,  when  you  got  used  to 
the  style  of  dress,  looked  natural  enough, 
and  even  ornamental  —  it  certainly  was 
comfortable. 

Matthew  Moon,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  and 
other  carters  and  waggoners  followed  at 
his  heels,  with  great  lanterns  dangling 
from  their  hands,  which  showed  that  they 
had  just  come  from  the  cart-horse  stables, 
where  they  had  been  busily  engaged  since 
four  o'clock  that  morning. 

"  And  how  is  she  getting  on  without  a 
baily  ?  "  the  maltster  enquired. 

Henery  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  one 
of  the  bitter  smiles,  dragging  all  the  flesh 
of  his  forehead  into  a  corrugated  heap  in 
the  centre. 

"She'll  rue  it  —  surely,  surely!"  he 
said.  "  Benjy  Pennyways  were  not  a 
true  man  or  an  honest  baily — as  big  a 
betrayer  as  Joey  Iscariot  himself.  But 
to  think  she  can  manage  alone  !  "  He 
allowed  his  head  to  swing  laterally  three 
or  four  times  in  silence.  "  Never  in  all 
my  creeping  up  —  never  !  " 

This  was  recognized  by  all  as  the  con- 
clusion of  some  gloomy  speech  which 
had  been  expressed  in  thought  alone 
during  the  shake  of  the  head ;  Henery 
meanwhile  retained  several  marks  of  des- 
pair upon  his  face,  to  imply  that  they 
would  be  required  for  use  again  directly 
he  should  go  on  speaking. 

"All  will  be  ruined,  and  ourselves,  too, 
or  there's  no  meat  in  gentlemen's 
houses  1 "  said  Mark  Clark,  in  the  man- 


ner of  a  man  ready  to  burst  all  links  of 
habit. 

"  A  headstrong  maid,  that's  what  she 
is  —  and  won't  listen  to  no  advice  at  all. 
Pride  and  vanity  have  ruined  many  a 
cobbler's  dog.  Dear,  dear,  when  I  think 
of  it,  I  sorrows  like  a  man  in  travel  ! " 

"  True,  Henery,  you  do,  I've  heard  ye," 
said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  a  voice  of 
thorough  attestation,  and  with  a  wire- 
drawn smile  of  misery. 

"  'Twould  do  a  martel  man  no  harm  to 
have  what's  under  her  bonnet,"  said 
Billy  Smallbury,  who  had  just  entered, 
bearing  his  one  tooth  before  him.  "  She 
can  spaik  real  language,  and  must  have 
some  sense  somewhere.  Do  ye  con- 
ceive me  ?  " 

"  I  do,  I  do  ;  but  no  baily —  I  deserved 
that  place,"  wailed  Henerv,  signifying 
wasted  genius  by  gazing  blankly  at  vis- 
ions of  a  high  destiny  apparently  visible 
to  him  on  Billy  Smallbury's  smockfrock. 
"  There,  'twas  to  be,  I  suppose.  Your 
lot  is  your  lot,  and  Scripture  is  nothing  ; 
for  if  you  do  good  you  don't  get  reward- 
ed according  to  your  works,  but  are 
cheated  in  some  mean  way  out  of  your 
recompense." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  don't  agree  with  'ee  there," 
said  Mark  Clark,  decisively.  "  God's  a 
perfect  gentleman  in  that  respect." 

"  Good  works  good  pay,  so  to  speak 
it,"  attested  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

A  short  pause  ensued,  and  as  a  sort  of 
entr'acte  Henery  turned  and  blew  out 
the  lanterns,  which  the  increase  of  day- 
light rendered  no  longer  necessary  even 
in  the  malthouse,  with  its  one  pane  of  glass. 

"  I  wonder  what  a  farmer-woman  can 
want  with  a  harpsichord,  dulcimer,  pl- 
anner, or  whatever  'tis  they  d'  call  it." 
said  the  maltster.  "  Liddy  saith  she've 
a  new  one." 

"Got  a  planner  ?" 

"  Ay.  Seems  her  old  uncle's  things 
were  not  good  enough  for  her.  She've 
bought  all  but  everything  new.  There's 
heavy  chairs  for  the  stout,  weak  and 
wiry  ones  for  the  slender  ;  great  watches 
getting  on  to  the  size  of  clocks,  to  stand 
upon  the  chimbley-piece." 

"  Pictures,  for  the  most  part  wonderful 
frames." 

"  Long  horse-hair  settles  for  the  drunk, 
with  horse-hair  pillows  at  each  end." 

"Looking-glasses  for  the  pretty." 

"Lying  books  for  the  wicked." 

A  firm  loud  tread  was  now  heard  stamp- 
ing outside  ;  the  door  was  opened  about 
six  inches,  and  somebody  on  the  other 
side  exclaimed  — 
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"  Neighbours,  have  ye  got  room  for  a 
few  new-born  lambs  ?  " 

"Ay,  sure,  shepherd,"  said  the  con- 
clave. 

The  door  was  flung  back  till  it  kicked 
the  wall  and  trembled  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  the  blow.  Mr.  Oak  appeared 
in  the  entry  with  a  steaming  face,  hay- 
bands  wound  about  his  ankles  to  keep  out 
the  snow,  a  leather  strap  round  his  waist 
outside  the  smockfrock,  and  looking  alto- 
gether an  epitome  of  the  world's  health 
and  vigour.  Four  lambs  hung  in  various 
embarrassing  attitudes  over  his  shoulders, 
and  the  dog  George,  which  Gabriel  had 
contrived  to  fetch  from  Norcombe,  stalked 
solemnly  behind. 

"Well,  Shepherd  Oak,  and  how's 
lambing  this  year,  if  I  may  say  it  ?  "  en- 
quired Joseph  Poorgrass. 

"  Terrible  trying,"  said  Oak.  "  I've 
been  wet  through  twice  a-day,  either  in 
snow  or  rain,  this  last  fortnight.  Cainy 
and  I  haven't  tined  our  eyes  to-night." 

"  A  good  few  twins,  too,  I  hear,  so  to 
speak  it  ?" 

"  Too  many  by  half.  Yes,  'tis  a  very 
queer  lambing  this  year.  We  shan't  have 
done  by  Lady  Day." 

"  And  last  year  'twer  all  over  by  Sex- 
agessamine  Sunday,"  Joseph  remarked. 

"  Bring  on  the  rest,  Cain,"  said  Gabriel, 
"and  then  run  back  to  the  ewes.  I'll 
follow  you  soon." 

Cainy  Ball  —  a  cherry-faced  voung  lad, 
with  a  small  circular  orifice  oy  way  of 
mouth,  advanced  and  deposited  two 
others,  and  retired  as  he  was  bidden. 
Oak  lowered  the  lambs  from  their  un- 
natural elevation,  wrapped  them  in  hay, 
and  placed  them  round  the  fire. 

"  We've  no  lambing-hut  here,  as  I 
used  to  have  at  Norcombe,"  said  Gabriel, 
"and  'tis  such  a  plague  to  bring  the 
weakly  ones  to  a  house.  If  'twasn't  for 
your  place  here,  maltster,  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  do,  this  keen  weather. 
And  how  is  it  with  you  to-day,  malt- 
ster ? " 

"  O,  neither  sick  nor  sorry,  shepherd  ; 
but  no  younger." 

"Ay —  I  understand." 

"Sit  down.  Shepherd  Oak/'  continued 
the  ancient  man  of  malt.  "  And  how 
was  the  old  place  at  Norcombe  when  ye 
went  for  your  dog  ?  I  should  like  to  see 
the  old  familiar  spot ;  but  faith,  I 
shouldn't  know  a  soul  there  now." 

"  I  suppose  you  wouldn't.  'Tis  altered 
very  much." 

"  Is  it  true  that  Dicky  Hill's  wooden 
cider-house  is  pulled  down  ?  " 


"  O  yes  —  years  ago,  and  Dicky's  cot- 
tage just  above  it." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  Tompkins's  old  apple-tree 
is  rooted  that  used  to  bear  two  hogs- 
heads of  cider  with  its  own  apples,  and 
no  help  from  other  trees." 

"  Rooted  ?  —  you  don't  say  it !  Ah  ! 
stirring  times  we  live  in  —  stirring  times." 

"  And  you  can  mind  the  old  well  that 
used  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  place  ? 
That's  turned  into  a  solid  iron  pump  with 
a  large  stone  trough,  and  all  complete." 

"  Dear,  dear  —  how  the  face  of  nations 
alter,  and  what  great  revolutions  we  live 
to  see  now-a-days  !  Yes  —  and  'tis  the 
same  here.  They've  been  talking  but 
now  of  the  mis'ess's  strange  doings." 

"  What  have  you  been  saying  about 
her  .''  "  inquired  Oak,  sharply  turning  to 
the  rest,  and  getting  very  warm. 

"  These  middle-aged  men  have  been 
pulling  her  over  the  coals  for  pride 
and  vanity,"  said  Mark  Clark;  "  but  I 
say,  let  her  have  rope  enough.  Bless  her 
pretty  face  —  shouldn't  I  like  to  do  so  -^— 
upon  her  cherry  lips  ! "  The  gallant 
Mark  Clark  here  made  a  peculiar  and 
well-known  sound  with  his  own. 

"Mark,"  said  Gabriel,  sternly,  "  now 
you  mind  this  :  none  of  that  dalliance-talk 
—  that  philandering  way  —  that  dandle- 
smack-and-coddle  style  of  yours  —  about 
Miss  Everdene.  I  don't  allow  it.  Do 
you  hear  ?  " 

"With  all  my  heart,  as  the  old  woman 
said,"  replied  Mr.  Clark,  heartily. 

"  I  suppose  you've  been  speaking 
against  her?"  said  Oak,  turning  to  Jo- 
seph Poorgrass  with  a  very  grim  look. 

"  No,  no  —  not  a  word  I  —  'tis  a  real 
joyful  thing  that  she's  no  worse,  that's 
what  I  say,"  said  Joseph,  trembling  and 
blushing  with  terror.  "  Matthew  just 
said " 

"  Matthew  Moon,  what  have  you  been 
saying  ?  "  asked  Oak. 

"  I?  Why  ye  know  I  wouldn't  harm  a 
worm  —  no,  not  one  underground  worm  !  " 
said  Matthew  Moon,  looking  very  uneasy. 

"  Well,  somebody  has  —  and  look  here, 
neighbours."  Gabriel,  though  one  of  the 
quietest  and  most  gentle  men  on  earth, 
rose  to  the  occasion,  with  martial  prompt- 
ness and  vigour.  "  That's  my  fist."  Here 
he  placed  his  fist,  rather  smaller  in  size 
than  a  common  loaf,  in  the  mathematical 
centre  of  the  maltster's  little  table,  and 
with  it  gave  a  bump  or  two  thereon,  as  if 
to  ensure  that  their  eyes  all  thoroughly 
took  in  the  idea  of  fistiness  before  he 
went  further.    "Now  —  the  first  mania 
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the  parish  that  I  hear  prophesying  bad  of 
our  mistress,  why  "  —  (here  the  fist  was 
raised  and  let  fall,  as  Thor  might  have 
done  with  his  hammer  in  essaying  it)  — 
"he'll  smell  and  taste  that  —  or  I'm  a 
Dutchman." 

All  earnestly  expressed  by  their  fea- 
tures that  their  minds  did  not  wander  to 
Holland  for  a  moment  on  account  of  this 
statement,  well  knowing  it  was  but  a  pow- 
erful form  of  speech  ;  but  were  deploring 
the  difference  which  gave  rise  to  the 
figure ;  and  Mark  Clark  cried,  "  Hear, 
hear,  as  the  undertaker  said."  The  dog 
George  looked  up  at  the  same  time  after 
the  shepherd's  menace,  and  though  he 
understood  English  but  imperfectly, 
began  to  growl. 

"  Now,  don't  ye  take  on  so,  shepherd, 
and  sit  down  !  "  said  Henery,  with  a  de- 
precating peacefulness  equal  to  anything 
of  the  kind  in  Christianity. 

"We  hear  that  ye  be  a  extraordinary 
good  and  clever  man,  shepherd,"  said 
Joseph  Poorgrass  with  considerable 
anxiety  from  behind  the  maltster's  bed- 
stead, whither  he  had  retired  for  safety. 
*' 'Tis  a  great  thing  to  be  clever,  I'm 
sure,"  he  added,  making  small  move- 
ments associated  with  states  of  mind 
rather  than  body  ;  "  we  wish  we  were, 
don't  we,  neighbours  ?  " 

"  Ay,  that  we  do,  sure,"  said  Matthew 
Moon,  with  a  small  anxious  laugh  to- 
wards Oak,  to  show  how  very  friendly 
disposed  he  was  likewise. 

"  Who's  been  telling  you  I'm  clever  ?  " 
said  Oak. 

"  'Tis  blowed  about  from  pillar  to  post 
quite  common,"  said  Matthew.  "  We 
hear  that  ye  can  tell  the  time  as  well  by 
the  stars  as  we  can  by  the  sun  and  moon, 
shepherd." 

"  Yes,  I  can  do  a  little  that  way,"  said 
Gabriel,  as  a  man  of  medium  sentiments 
on  the  subject. 

"  And  that  ye  can  make  sun-dials,  and 
prent  folks'  names  upon  their  waggons 
almost  like  copper-plate,  with  beautiful 
flourishes,  and  great  long  tails.  A  excel- 
lent fine  thing  for  ye  to  be  such  a  clever 
man,  shepherd.  Joseph  Poorgrass  used 
to  prent  to  Farmer  James  Everdene's 
waggons  before  you  came,  and  'a  could 
never  mind  which  way  to  turn  J's  and  E's 
—  could  ye,  Joseph  ? "  Joseph  shook  his 
head  to  express  how  absolute  was  the 
fact  that  he  couldn't.  "  And  so  you  used 
to  do  'em  the  wrong  way,  like  this,  didn't 
ye,  Joseph  ?  "  Matthew  marked  on  the 
dusty  floor  with  his  whip-handle 
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"  And  how  Farmer  James  would  cuss, 
and  call  thee  a  fool,  wouldn't  he,  Joseph, 
when  'a  seed  his  name  looking  so  inside- 
out-like?"  continued  Matthew  Moon, 
with  feeling. 

"  Ay  —  'a  would,"  said  Joseph,  meekly. 
"  But,  you  see,  I  wasn't  so  much  to  blame, 
for  them  J's  and  E's  are  such  trying  sons 
of  dogs  for  the  memory  to  mind  whetb.er 
they  face  backward  or  forward  ;  and  I 
always  had  such  a  forgetful  memory,  too." 

"  'Tis  a  very  bad  affliction   for  ye,  Jo- 
seph  Poorgrass 
calamity  in  other  ways." 

"  Well,  'tis  ;  but  a  happy  providence 
ordered  that  it  should  be  no  worse,  and  I 
feel  my  thanks.  As  to  shepherd,  there, 
I'm  sure  mis'ess  ought  to  have  made  ye 
her  baily  —  such  a  fitting  man  for't  as 
you  be." 

"  I  don't  mind  owning  that  I  expected 
it,"  said  Oak,  frankly.  "  Indeed  I  hoped 
for  the  place.  At  the  same  time  Miss 
Everdene  has  a  right  to  be  her  own  baily 
if  she  chooses  —  and  to  keep  me  down  to 
be  a  common  shepherd  only."  Oak  drew 
a  slow  breath,  looked  sadly  into  the 
bright  ashpit,  and  seemed  lost  in  thoughts 
not  of  the  most  hopeful  hue. 

The  genial  warmth  of  the  fire  now  be- 
gan to  stimulate  the  nearly  lifeless  lambs 
to  bleat  and  move  their  limbs  briskly 
upon  the  hay,  and  to  recognize  for  the 
first  time  the  fact  that  they  were  born. 
Their  noise  increased  to  a  chorus  of  baas, 
upon  which  Oak  pulled  the  milk-can 
from  before  the  fire,  and  taking  a  small 
teapot  from  the  pocket  of  his  smockfrock, 
filled  it  with  milk,  and  taught  those  of 
the  helpless  creatures  which  were  not  to 
be  restored  to  their  dams  how  to  drink 
from  the  spout  —  a  trick  they  acquired 
with  astonishing  aptitude. 

"  And  she  don't  even  let  ye  have  the 
skins  of  the  dead  lambs,  I  hear  ? "  re- 
sumed Joseph  Poorgrass,  his  eyes  linger- 
ing on  the  operations  of  Oak  with  the 
necessary  melancholy. 

"  I  don't  have  them,"  said  Gabriel. 

"Ye  be  very  badly  used,  shepherd," 
hazarded  Joseph  again,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  Oak  as  an  ally  in  lamentation 
after  all.  "  I  think  she's  took  against  ye 
—  that  I  do." 

"  O,  no  —  not  at  all,"  replied  Gabriel, 
hastily,  and  a  sigh  escaped  him,  which 
the  deprivation  of  lamb-skins  could 
hardly  have  caused. 

Before  any  further  remark  had  been 
added  a  shade  darkened  the  door,  and 
Boldwood  entered  the  malthouse  bestow- 
ing around  upon  each  a  nod,  of  a  quality 
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between  friendliness  and  condescension. 

"Ah  !  Oak,  I  thought  you  were  here," 
he  said.  "I  met  the  mail-cart  ten  min- 
utes ago,  and  a  letter  was  put  into  my 
hand,  which  I  opened,  without  reading 
the  address.  I  believe  it  is  yours.  You 
must  excuse  the  accident,  please." 

"  O,  yes  —  not  a  bit  of  difference,  Mr. 
Boldwood  —  not  a  bit,"  said  Gabriel, 
readily.  He  had  not  a  correspondent  on 
earth,  nor  was  there  a  possible  letter  com- 
ing to  him,  whose  contents  the  whole 
parish  would  not  have  been  welcome  to 
peruse. 

Oak  stepped  aside  and  read  the  follow- 
ing in  an  unknown  hand  :  — 

"  Dear  Friend,  —  I  do  not  know  your 
name,  but  I  think  these  few  lines  will 
reach  you,  which  I  write  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  to  me  the  night  I  left 
Weatherbury  in  a  reckless  way.  I  also 
return  the  money  I  owe  you,  which  you 
will  excuse  my  not  keeping  as  a  gift.  All 
has  ended  well,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I 
am  going  to  be  married  to  the  young  man 
who  has  courted  me  for  some  time  — 
Sergeant  Troy,  of  the  nth  Dragoon 
Guards,  now  quartered  in  Melchester. 
He  would,  I  know,  object  to  my  having 
received  anything  except  as  a  loan,  being 
a  man  of  great  respectability  and  high 
honour  —  indeed,  a  nobleman  by  blood. 
,  "  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  keep  the  contents  of  this 
letter  a  secret  for  the  present,  dear  friend. 
We  mean  to  surprise  Weatherbury  by 
coming  there  soon  as  husband  and  wife, 
though  I  blush  to  state  it  to  one  nearly  a 
stranger.  The  sergeant  grew  up  in 
Weatherbury.  Thanking  you  again  for 
your  kindness, 

"  I  am  your  sincere  well-wisher, 
"  Fanny  Robin." 

"  Have  you  read  it,  Mr.  Boldwood  ?  " 
said  Gabriel ;  "if  not,  you  had  better  do 
so.  I  know  you  are  interested  in  Fanny 
Robin." 

Boldwood  read  the  letter  and  looked 
grieved. 

"Fanny  —  poor  Fanny!  the  end  she 
is  so  confident  of  has  not  yet  come, 
she  should  remember  —  and  may  never 
come.' 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Sergeant 
Troy  ?"  said  Gabriel. 

"  H'm  —  I  am  afraid  not  one  to  build 
much  hope  upon  in  such  a  case  as  this," 
the  farmer  murmured,  "  though  he's  a 
clever  fellow,  and  up  to  everything.  A 
slight  romance  attaches  to  him,  too.     His 
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mother,  a  French  governess,  was  mar- 
ried to  a  poor  medical  man,  and  while 
money  was  forthcoming  all  went  on  well. 
Unfortunately  for  the  boy,  his  best  friends 
died  ;  and  he  got  then  a  situation  as 
second  clerk  at  a  lawyer's  in  Caster- 
bridge.  He  stayed  there  for  some  time, 
and  might  have  worked  himself  into  a 
dignified  position  of  some  sort  had  he  not 
indulged  in  the  wild  freak  of  enlisting.  I 
have  much  doubt  if  ever  little  Fanny  will 
surprise  us  in  the  way  she  mentions  — 
very  much  doubt.  A  silly  girl — silly 
girj^l  " 

was  hurriedly  burst  open 
in  came  running  Cainy  Ball 
out  of  breath,  mouth  red  and  open,  like 
the  bell  of  a  penny  trumpet,  and  cough- 
ing with  noisy  vigour  and  great  disten- 
sion of  face. 

"Now,  Cain  Ball,"  said  Oak,  sternly, 
"  why  will  you  run  so  fast  and  lose  your 
breath  so  ?     I'm  always  telling  you  of  it." 

"  O  —  I  —  A  puff  of  mee  breath  — 
went  —  the  wrong  way,  please,  Mister 
Oak,  and  made  me  cough  — hok  —  hok  — 
hok  I  " 

"Well  —  what  have  you  come  for  ?" 

"  I've  run  to  tell  ye,"  said  the  junior 
shepherd,  supporting  his  exhausted  youth- 
ful frame  against  the  doorpost,  "  that  you 
must  come  directly.  Two  more  ewes 
have  twinned  —  that's  what's  the  matter, 
Shepherd  Oak." 

"O,  that's  it,"  said  Oak, 
and     dismissing     for    the 
thoughts    on   poor  Fanny, 
good  boy  to  run  and  tell 
you   shall   smell    a    large 
some  day  as  a  treat.     But,  before  we  go, 
Cainy,  bring  the  tar-pot,  and  we'll  mark 
this  lot  and  have  done  with  'em." 

Oak  took  from  his  illimitable  pockets  a 
marking  iron,  dipped  it  into  the  pot  and 
imprinted  on  the  buttocks  of  the  infant 
sheep  the  initials  of  her  he  delighted  to 
muse  on  —  "  B.  E.,"  which  signified  to 
all  the  region  round  that  thenceforth  the 
lambs  belonged  to  Farmer  Bathsheba 
Everdene,  and  to  no  one  else. 

"  Now,  Cainy,  shoulder  your  two,  and 
off.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Boldwood." 
The  shepherd  lifted  the  sixteen  large 
legs  and  four  small  bodies  he  had  him- 
self .brought,  and  vanished  with  them  in 
the  direction  of  the  lambing  field  hard 
by  —  their  frames  being  now  in  a  sleek 
and  hopeful  state,  pleasantly  contrasting 
with  their  death's-door  plight  of  half-an- 
hour  before. 

Boldwood  followed  him  a  little  way  up 
the  field,  hesitated  and  turned  back.     He 
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followed  him  again  with  a  last  resolve, 
annihilating  return.  On  approaching 
the  nook  in  which  the  fold  was  con- 
structed, the  farmer  drew  out  his  pocket- 
book,  unfastened  it,  and  allowed  it  to  lie 
open  on  his  hand.  A  letter  was  revealed 
—  Bathsheba's. 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Oak,"  he 
said,  with  unreal  carelessness,  ''  if  you 
know  whose  writing  this  is  ?  " 

Oak  glanced  into  the  book,  and  replied 
instantly,  with  a  flushed  face,  "  Miss 
Everdene's." 

Oak  had  coloured  simply  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  sounding  her  name.  He 
now  felt  a  strangely  distressing  qualm 
from  a  new  thought.  The  letter  could  of 
course  be  no  other  than  anonymous,  or 
the  inquiry  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary. 

Boldwood  mistook  his*  confusion  :  sen- 
sitive persons  are  always  ready  with  their 
"Is  it  I?"  in  preference  to  objective 
reasoning. 

"  The  question  was  perfectly  fair,"  he 
returned  —  and  there  was  something  in- 
congruous in  the  serious  earnestness  with 
which  he  applied  himself  to  an  argument 
on  a  valentine.  "  You  know  it  is  always 
expected  that  privy  inquiries  will  be 
made  :  that's  where  the  —  fun  lies."  If 
the  word  "  fun "  had  been  "  torture,"  it 
could  not  have  been  uttered  with  a  more 
constrained  and  restless  countenance 
than  was  Boldwood's  then. 

Soon  parting  from  Gabriel,  the  lonely 
and  reserved  man  returned  to  his  house 
to  breakfast  —  feeling  twinges  of  shame 
and  regret  at  having  so  far  exposed  his 
mood  by  those  fevered  questions  to  a 
stranger.  He  again  placed  the  letter  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  sat  down  to  think  of 
the  circumstances  attending  it  by  the 
light  of  Gabriel's  information. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 
ALL  saints'   and  ALL  SOULS'. 

On  a  week-day  morning  a  small  con- 
gregation, consisting  mainly  of  women 
and  girls,  rose  from  its  knees  in  the 
mouldy  nave  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Mel- 
chester,  at  the  end  of  a  service  without  a 
sermon.  They  were  about  to  disperse, 
when  a  smart  footstep,  entering  the 
porch  and  coming  up  the  central  passage, 
arrested  their  attention.  The  step 
echoed  with  a  ring  unusual  in  a  church  ; 
it  was  the  clink  of  spurs.  Everybody 
looked.  A  young  cavalry  soldier  in  a 
red  uniform,  with  the  three  chevrons  of  a 
sergeant  upon  his  sleeve,  strode  up  the 


aisle,  with  an  embarrassment  which  was 
only  the  more  accented  by  the  intense 
vigour  of  his  step,  and  by  the  determina- 
tion upon  his  face  to  show  none.  A 
slight  flush  had  mounted  his  cheek  by 
the'time  he  had  run  the  gauntlet  between 
these  females  ;  but,  passing  on  through 
the  chancel  arch,  he  never  paused  till  he 
came  close  to  the  altar  railing.  Here  for 
a  moment  he  stood  alone. 

The  officiating  curate,  who  had  not  yet 
doffed  his  surplice,  perceived  the  new- 
comer and  followed  him  to  the  commun- 
ion-space. He  whispered  to  the  sol- 
dier, and  then  beckoned  to  the  clerk,  who 
in  his  turn  whispered  to  an  elderly  wo- 
man, apparently  his  wife,  and  they  also 
went  up  the  chancel  steps. 

"  'Tis  a  wedding  !  "  murmured  some  of 
the  women,  brightening.     "  Let's  wait !  " 

The  majority  again  sat  down. 

There  was  a  creaking  of  machinery  be- 
hind, and  some  of  the  young  ones  turned 
their  heads.  From  the  interior  face  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  tower  projected  a 
little  canopy  with  a  quarter-jack  and 
small  bell  beneath  it,  the  automaton  being 
driven  by  the  same  clock  machinery  that 
struck  the  large  bell  in  the  tower.'  Be- 
tween the  tower  and  the  church  was  a 
close  screen,  the  door  of  which  was  kept 
shut  during  services,  hiding  this  gro- 
tesque clockwork  from  sight.  At  present, 
however,  the  door  was  open,  and  the 
egress  of  the  jack,  the  blows  on  the  bell, 
and  the  mannikin's  retreat  into  the  nook 
again,  were  visible  to  many,  and  audible 
throughout  the  church. 

The  jack  had  struck  half-past  eleven. 

"  Where's  the  woman  .'' "  whispered 
some  of  the  spectators. 

The  young  sergeant  stood  still  with 
the  abnormal  rigidity  of  the  old  pillars 
around.  He  faced  the  south-east,  and 
was  as  silent  as  he  was  still. 

The  silence  grew  to  be  a  noticeable 
thing  as  the  minutes  went  on,  and  no- 
body else  appeared,  and  not  a  soul  moved. 
The  rattle  of  the  quarter-jack  again  from 
its  niche,  its  blows  for  three-quarters,  its 
fussy  retreat,  were  almost  painfully  ab- 
rupt, and  caused  many  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  start  palpably. 

"  I  wonder  where  the  woman  is  !  "  a 
voice  whispered  again. 

There  began  now  that  slight  shifting 
of  feet,  that  artificial  coughing  among 
several,  which  betrays  a  nervous  sus- 
pense. At  length  there  was  a  titter.  But 
the  soldier  never  moved.  There  he 
stood,  his  face  to  the  south-east,  upright 
as  a  column,  his  cap  in  his  hand. 
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The  clock  ticked  on.  The  v/omen 
threw  off  their  nervousness,  and  titters 
and  gi.2:glings  became  more  frequent. 
Then  came  a  dead  silence.  Every  one 
was  waiting  for  the  end.  Some  persons 
may  have  noticed  how  extraordinarily  the 
.''.triking  of  quarters  seems  to  quicken  the 
flight  of  time.  It  was  hardly  credible 
that  the  jack  had  not  got  wrong  with  the 
minutes  when  the  rattle  began  again,  the 
pappet  emerged,  and  the  four  quarters 
were  struck  fitfully  as  before.  One  could 
almost  be  positive  that  there  was  a  ma- 
licious leer  upon  the  hideous  creature's 
face,  and  a  mischievous  delight  in  its 
twitchings.  Then  followed  the  dull  and 
remote  resonance,  of  the  twelve  heavy 
strokes  in  the  tower  above.  The  women 
were  impressed,  and  there  was  no  giggle 
this  time. 

The  clergyman  glided  into  the  vestry, 
and  the  clerk  vanished.  The  sergeant 
had  not  yet  turned  ;  every  woman  in  the 
church  was  waiting  to  see  his  face,  and 
he  appeared  to  know  it.  At  last  he  did 
turn,  and  stalked  resolutely  down  the  nave, 
braving  them  all,  with  a  compressed  lip. 
Two  bowed  and  toothless  old  almsmen 
then  looked  at  each  other  and  chuckled, 
innocently  enough  ;  but  the  sound  had  a 
strange,  weird  effect  in  that  place. 

Opposite  to  the  church  was  a  paved 
square,  around  which  several  over-hang- 
ing wood  buildings  of  old  time  cast  a 
picturesque  shade.  The  young  man  on 
leaving  the  door  went  to  cross  the  square, 
when,  in  the  middle,  he  met  a  little 
woman.  The  expression  of  her  face, 
which  had  been  one  of  intense  anxiety, 
sank  at  the  sight  of  his  nearly  to  terror. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  suppressed  pas- 
sion, without  looking  at  her. 

"  O,  Frank  —  I  made  a  mistake  !  I 
thought  that  church  with  the  spire  was 
All  Saints',  and  I  was  at  the  door  at  half- 
past  eleven  to  a  minute,  as  you  said.  I 
waited  till  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  found 
then  that  I  was  in  All  Souls'.  But  I 
wasn't  much  frightened,  for  I  thought  it 
could  be  to-morrow  as  well." 

"  You  fool,  for  so  fooling  me  !  But  say 
no  more." 

"  Shall  it  be  to-morrow,  Frank  ?  "  she 
asked  blankly. 

"  To-morrow  I  "  and  he  gave  vent  to  a 
hoarse  laugh.  "  I  don't  go  through  that 
experience  again  for  some  time,  I  warrant 
you  !  " 

"  But  after  all,"  she  expostulated  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "the  mistake  was  not 
such  a  terrible  thing !  Now,  dear  Frank, 
when  shall  it  be  ?  " 
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"  Ah,  when  ?  God  knows  !  "  he  said^ 
with  a  light  irony,  and  turning  from  her 
walked  rapidly  away. 

CHAPTER    XVn. 
IN   THE  MARKET-PLACE. 

On   Saturday    Boldwood    was   in   the 
Market-House   as    usual,  when  the   dis- 
turber of  his  dreams  entered,  and  became 
[  visible   to   him.      Adam    had   awakened 
from  his  deep  sleep  ;  and,  behold,  there 
I  was  Eve.     The  farmer  took  courage,  and, 
;  for  the  first  time,  really  looked  at  her. 
I      Emotional  causes  and   effects  are  not 
proportionable  equations  to  all.     The  re- 
I  suit  from  capital  employed  in  the  produc- 
,  tion  of  any  movement  of  a  mental  nature 
is  sometimes  as  tremendous  as  the  cause 
itself  is  absurdly  minute.     When  women 
are  in  a  freakish  mood,  their  usual  intui- 
,  tion,  either  from  carelessness  or  inherent 
defect,  seemingly  fails  to  teach  them  this, 
and  hence   it  was   that    Bathsheba   was 
,  fated  to  be  astonished  to-day. 
j      Boldwood   looked    at   her  —  not   slily, 
critically,  or  understandingly,  but  blankly 
at  gaze,  in  the  way  a  reaper  looks  up  at  a 
passing  train  —  as  something  foreign  to 
his   element,  and  but  dimly  understood. 
To    Boldwood  women  had  been   remote 
phenomena  rather  than  necessary  comple- 
ments —  comets  of  such  uncertain  aspect, 
movement,  and  permanence,  that  whether 
their  orbits    were    as    geometrical,   un- 
changeable, and  as  subject  to  laws  as  his 
own,  or  as  absolutely  erratic  as  they  su- 
perficially appeared,  he  had  not  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  consider. 

He  saw  her  black  hair,  her  correct  fa- 
cial curves  and  profile,  and  the  roundness 
of  her  chin  and  throat.  He  saw  then  the 
side  of  her  eyelids,  eyes,  and  lashes,  and 
the  shape  of  her  ear.  Next  he  noticed 
her  figure,  her  skirt,  and  the  very  soles 
of  her  shoes. 

Boldwood  thought  her  beautiful,  but 
wondered  whether  he  was  right  in  his 
thought,  for  it  seemed  impossible  that 
this  romance  in  the  flesh,  if  so  sweet  as 
he  imagined,  could  have  been  going  on 
long  without  creating  a  commotion  of  de- 
light among  men,  and  provoking  more 
enquiry  than  Bathsheba  had  done,  even 
though  that  was  not  a  little.  To  the  best 
of  his  judgment  neither  nature  nor  art 
could  improve  this  perfect  one  of  an  im- 
perfect many.  His  heart  began  to  move 
within  him.  Boldwood,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, though  forty  years  of  age,  had 
never  before  inspected  a  woman  with  the 
very  centre  and  force  of  his  glance  ;  they 
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had  struck  upon  all  his  senses  at  wide 
angles. 

Was  she  really  beautiful  ?  He  could 
not  assure  himself  that  his  opinion  was 
true  even  now.  He  furtively  said  to  a 
neighbour,  "  Is  Miss  Everdene  consid- 
ered handsome  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  she  was  a  good  deal  noticed 
the  first  time  she  came,  if  you  remember. 
A  very  handsome  girl  indeed." 

A  man  is  never  more  credulous  than  in 
receiving  favourable  opinions  on  the 
beauty  of  a  woman  he  is  half,  or  quite,  in 
love  with  :  a  mere  child's  word  on  the 
point  has  the  weight  of  an  R.  A.'s.  Bold- 
wood  was  satisfied  now. 

And  this  charming  woman  had  in  effect 
said  to  him,  "Marry  me."  Why  should 
she  have  done  that  strange  thing  ?  Bold- 
wood's  blindness  to  the  difference  be- 
tween approving  of  what  circumstances 
suggest,  and  originating  what  they  do  not 
suggest,  was  well  matched  by  Bathsheba's 
insensibility  to  the  possibly  great  issues 
of  little  beginnings. 

She  was  at  this  moment  coolly  dealing 
with  a  dashing  young  farmer,  adding  up 
accounts  with  him  as  indifferently  as  if 
his  face  had  been  the  pages  of  a  ledger. 
It  was  evident  that  such  a  nature  as  his 
had  no  attraction  for  a  woman  of  Bath- 
sheba's taste.  But  Boldwood  grew  hot 
down  to  his  hands  with  an  incipient  jeal- 
ousy ;  he  trod  for  the  first  time  the 
threshold  of  "  the  injured  lover's  hell." 
His  first  impulse  was  to  go  and  thrust 
himself  between  them.  This  could  be 
done,  but  only  in  one  way  —  by  asking  to 
see  a  sample  of  her  corn.  Boldwood  re- 
nounced the  idea.  He  could  not  make 
the  request ;  it  was  debasing  loveliness 
to  ask  it  to  buy  and  sell,  and  jarred  with 
his  conceptions  of  her. 

All  this  time  Bathsheba  was  conscious 
of  having  broken  into  that  dignified 
stronghold  at  last.  His  eyes,  she  knew, 
were  following  her  everywhere.  This 
was  a  triumph  ;  and  had  it  come  naturally, 
such  a  triumph  would  have  been  the 
sweeter  to  her  for  this  piquing  delay. 
But  it  had  been  brought  about  by  mis- 
directed ingenuity,  and  she  valued  it  only 
as  she  valued  an  artificial  flower  or  a  wax 
fruit. 

Being  a  woman  with  some  good  sense 
in  reasoning  on  subjects  wherein  her 
heart  was  not  involved,  Bathsheba  genu- 
inely repented  that  a  freak  which  had 
owed  its  existence  as  much  to  Liddy  as 
to  herself,  should  ever  have  been  under- 
taken, to  disturb  the  placidity  of  a  man  she 
respected  too  highly  to  deliberately  tease. 


She  that  day  nearly  formed  the  inten- 
tion of  begging  his  pardon  on  the  very 
next  occasion  of  their  meeting.  The 
v/orst  features  of  this  arrangement  were 
that,  if  he  thought  she  ridiculed  him,  an 
apology  would  increase  the  offence  by  be- 
ing disbelieved  ;  and  if  he  thought  she 
wanted  him,  it  would  read  like  additional 
evidence  of  her  forwardness. 

CHAPTER  xvni. 

BOLDWOOD   IN   MEDITATION  :    A  VISIT. 

Boldwood  was  tenant  of  what  was 
called  the  Lower  Farm,  and  his  person 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  aristocracy 
that  this  remoter  quarter  of  Weatherbury 
could  boast  of.  Genteel  strangers,  whose 
god  was  their  town,  who  might  happen 
to  be  compelled  to  linger  about  this  nook 
for  a  day,  heard  the  sound  of  light  wheels, 
and  prayed  to  see  good  society,  to  the 
degree  of  a  solitary  lord,  or  squire  at  the 
very  least,  but  it  was  only  Mr.  Boldwood 
going  out  for  the  day.  They  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels  yet  once  more,  and  were 
re-animated  to  expectancy:  it  was  only 
Mr.  Boldwood  coming  home  again. 

His  house  stood  recessed  from  the 
road,  and  the  stables,  which  are  to  a  farm 
what  a  fireplace  is  to  a  house,  were  be- 
hind, their  lower  portions  being  lost 
amid  bushes  of  laurel.  Inside  the  blue 
door,  open  half-way  down,  were  to  be 
seen  at  this  time  the  backs  and  tails  of 
half-a-dozen  warm  and  contented  horses 
standing  in  their  stalls  ;  and,  thus  viewed, 
presenting  alternations  of  roan  and  bay, 
in  shapes  like  a  Moorish  arch,  the  tail 
being  a  streak  down  the  midst  of  each. 
Over  these,  and  lost  to  the  eye  gazing  in 
from  the  outer  light,  the  mouths  of  the 
same  animals  could  be  heard  busily  sus- 
taining the  above-named  warmth  and 
plumpness  by  quantities  of  oats  and  ha)\ 
The  restless  and  shadowy  figure  of  a  colt 
wandered  up  and  down  a  loose-box  at 
the  end,  whilst  the  steady  grind  of  all  the 
eaters  was  occasionally  diversified  by 
the  rattle  of  a  rope  or  the  stamp  of  a 
foot. 

Pacing  up  and  down  at  the  heels  of 
the  animals  was  Farmer  Boldwood  him- 
self. This  place  was  his  almonry  and 
cloister  in  one  !  here,  after  looking  to  the 
feeding  of  his  four-footed  dependents^j 
the  celibate  would  walk  and  meditate 
an  evening  till  the  moon's  rays  streamej 
in  through  the  cobwebbed  windows, 
total  darkness  enveloped  the  scene. 

His  square-framed  perpendicularity 
showed  more  fully  now  than  in  the  crowc 
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and  bustle  of  the  market-house.  In  this 
meditative  walk  his  foot  met  the  floor 
with  heel  and  toe  simultaneously,  and 
his  fi;ie,  reddish-fleshed  face  was  bent 
downward  just  enough  to  render  obscure 
the  still  mouth  and  the  well-rounded 
though  rather  prominent  and  broad  chin. 
A  few  clear  and  thread-like  horizontal  lines 
were  the  only  interruption  to  the  other- 
wise smooth  surface  of  his  large  forehead. 

The  phases  of  Boldwood's  life  were 
ordinary  enough,  but  his  was  not  an  or- 
dinary nature.  Spiritually  and  mentally, 
no  less  than  socially,  a  commonplace 
general  condition  is  no  conclusive  proof 
that  a  man  has  not  potentialities  above 
that  level. 

In  all  cases  this  state  may  be  either 
the  mediocrity  of  inadequacy,  as  was 
Oak's,  or  what  we  will  venture  to  call 
the  mediocrity  of  counterpoise,  as  was 
Boldwood's.  The  quiet  mean  to  which 
we  originally  found  him  adhering,  and 
in  which,  with  few  exceptions,  he  had 
continually  moved,  was  that  of  neutral- 
ization :  it  was  not  structural  at  all.  That 
stillness,  which  struck  casual  observers 
more  than  anything  else  in  his  character 
and  habit,  and  seemed  so  precisely  like 
the  rest  of  inanition,  may  have  been  the 
perfect  balance  of  enormous  antagonistic 
forces  —  positives  and  negatives  in  fine 
adjustment.  Kis  equilibrium  disturbed, 
he  was  in  extremity  at  once. 

Boldwood  was  thus  either  hot  or  cold. 
If  an  emotion  possessed  him  at  all  it 
ruled  him  ;  a  feeling  not  mastering  him 
was  entirely  latent.  Stagnant  or  rapid, 
it  was  never  slow.  He  was  always  hit 
mortally,  or  he  w2ls  missed.  The  shal- 
lows in  the  characters  of  ordinary  men 
were  sterile  strands  in  his,  but  his  depths 
were  so  profound  as  to  be  practically 
bottomless. 

He  had  no  light  and  careless  touches 
in  his  constitution,  either  for  good  or 
for  evil.  Stern  in  the  outlines  of  action, 
mild  in  the  details,  he  was  serious 
throughout  all.  He  saw  no  absurd  side 
to  the  follies  of  life,  and  thus,  though 
not  quite  companionable  in  the  eyes  of 
merry  men  and  scoffers,  and  those  to 
whom  all  things  show  life  as  a  jest,  he 
was  not  intolerable  to  the  earnest  and 
I  those  acquainted  with  grief.  Being  a 
man  who  read  all  the  dramas  of  life  se- 
riously, if  he  failed  to  please  when  they 
were  comedies,  there  was  no  frivolous 
treatment  to  reproach  him  for  when  they 
chanced  to  end  tragically. 

Bathsheba  was  far  from  dreaming  that 
the  dark   and   silent   shape   upon   which 


she  had  so  carelessly  thrown  a  seed  was 
a  hotbed  of  tropic  intensity.  Had  she 
known  Boldwood's  moods,  her  blame ' 
would  have  been  fearful,  and  the  stain 
upon  her  heart  ineradicable.  Moreover, 
had  she  known  her  present  power  for 
good  or  evil  over  this  man,  she  would 
have  trembled  at  her  responsibility. 
Luckily  for  her  present,  unluckily  for  her 
future  tranquillity,  her  understanding  had 
not  yet  told  her  what  Boldwood  was. 
Nobody  knew  entirely  ;  for  though  it 
was  possible  to  form  guesses  concerning 
his  spirited  capabilities  from  old  flood- 
marks  faintly  visible,  he  had  never  been 
seen  at  the  high  tides  which  caused  them. 

Farmer  Boldwood  came  to  the  stable- 
door,  and  looked  forth  across  the  level 
fields.  Beyond  the  first  enclosure  was  a 
hedge,  and  on  the  other  side  of  this  a 
meadow,  belonging  to  Bathsheba's  farm. 

It  was  now  early  spring  —  the  time  of 
going  to  grass  with  the  sheep,  when  they 
have  the  first  feed  of  the  meadows,  be- 
fore these  are  laid  up  for  mowing.  The 
wind,  which  had  been  blowing  east  for 
several  weeks  had  veered  to  the  south- 
ward, and  the  middle  of  spring  had  come 
abruptly  —  almost  without  a  beginning. 
It  was  that  period  in  the  vernal  quarter 
when  we  may  suppose  the  Dryads  to  be 
waking  for  the  season.  The  vegetable 
world  begins  to  move  and  swell  and  the 
saps  to  rise,  till  in  the  completest  silence 
of  lone  gardens  and  trackless  plantations, 
where  everything  seems  helpless  and 
still  after  the  bond  and  slavery  of  frost, 
there  are  bustlings,  straininofs,  united 
thrusts,  and  pulls-altogether,  in  compar- 
ison with  which  the  powerful  tugs  of 
cranes  and  pulleys  in  a  noisy  city  are  but 
pigmy  efforts. 

Boldwood,  looking  into  the  distant 
meadows,  saw  there  three  figures.  They 
were  those  of  Miss  Everdene,  Shepherd 
Oak,  and  Cainy  Ball. 

When  Bathsheba's  figure  shone  upon 
the  farmer's  eyes,  it  lighted  him  up  as  a 
little  moon  lights  up  a  great  tower.  A 
man's  body  is  as  the  shell,  or  the  tablet,  of 
his  soul,  as  he  is  reserved  or  ingenuous, 
overflowing  or  self-contained.  There 
was  a  change  in  Boldwood's  exterior 
from  its  former  impassibleness  ;  and  his 
face  showed  that  he  was  now  living  out- 
side his  defences  for  the  first  time,  and 
with  a  fearful  sense  of  exposure.  It  is  the 
usual  experience  of  strong  natures  when 
they  love. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  a  conclusion.  It 
was  to  go  across  and  enquire  boldly  of 
her. 
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The  insulation  of  his  heart  by  his  re-  ing  ways.  Every  turn,  look,  word,  and 
serve  during  these  many  years,  without  a  accent  contained  a  mystery  quite  distinct 
duct  of  any  kind  for  disposable  emotion,  from  its  obvious  import,  and  not  one  had 
had  worked  its  effect.  It  has  been  ob-  ever  been  pondered  by  him  until  nojv. 
served  more  than  once  that  the  causes  of  As  for  Bathsheba,  she  was  not  deceived 
love  are  chiefly  subjective,  and  Boldwood  into  the  belief  that  Farmer  Boldwood 
was  a  living  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  had  walked  bv  on  business  or  in  idleness, 
proposition.     No    mother  existed  to  ab-    She    collected    the    probabilities   of    the 

case,  and  concluded  that  she  was  herself 
responsible  for  Boldwood's  appearance 
there.  It  troubled  her  much  to  see  what 
a  great  flame  a  little  wildfire  was  likely  to 
He  approached  the  gate  of  the  meadow. !  kindle.  Bathsheba  was  no  schemer  for 
Beyond  it  the  ground  was  melodious  with  '  marriage,  nor  was  she  deliberately  a 
ripples,  and  the  sky  with  larks;  the  low !  trifier  with  the  affections  of  men,  and 
bleatinir  of  the  flock  minjilinsf   with  both. !  a  censor's  experience  on  seeing  an  actual 


sorb  his  devotion,  no  sister  for  his  ten 
derness,  no  idle  ties  for  sense.  He  be 
came  surcharged  with  the  compound 
which  was  genuine  lover's  love. 


Mistress  and  man  were  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  making  a  lamb  "  take," 
which  is  performed  whenever  an  ewe  has 
lost  her  own  offspring,  one  of  the  twins 
of  another  ewe  being  given  her  as  a  sub- 
stitute.    Gabriel    had  skinned  the  dead 


flirt  after  observing  her  would  have 
been  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  Bathsheba 
could  be  so  different  from  such  a  one, 
and  yet  so  like  what  a  flirt  is  supposed 
to  be. 

She  resolved  never  again,  by  look  or 


lamb,  and  was    tying  the  skin    over   the   by  sign,  to  interrupt   the   steady  flow  of 
body  of  the  live  lamb,  in  the  customary'  this  man's  life.     But  a  resolution  to  avoid 


manner,  whilst  Bathsheba  was  holding 
open  a  little  pen  of  four  hurdles,  into 
which  the  mother  and  foisted  lamb  were 
driven,  where  they  would  remain  till  the 
old  sheep  conceived  an  affection  for  the 
young  one. 

Bathsheba  looked  up  at  the  completion 
of  the  manoeuvre,  and  saw  the  farmer  by 
the  gate,  where  he  was  overhung  by  a 
willow  tree  in  full  bloom.  Gabriel,  to 
whom  her  face  was  as  the  uncertain 
glory  of  an  April  day,  ever  regardful  of 
its  faintest  changes,  instantly  discerned 
thereon  the  mark  of  some  influence  from 
without,  in  the  form  of  a  keenly  self- 
conscious  reddening.  He  also  turned 
and  beheld  Boldwood. 

At  once  connecting  these  signs  with 
the  letter  Boldwood  had  shown  him,  Ga- 
briel suspected  her  of  some  coquettish 
procedure  begun  by  that  means,  and  car- 
ried on  since  he  knew  not  how. 

Farmer  Boldwood  had  read  the  pan- 
tomime denoting  that  they  were  con- 
scious of  liis  presence,  and  the  percei> 
tion  was  as  too  much  light  turned  upon 
his  new  sensibility.  He  was  still  in  the 
road,  and  by  moving  on  he  hoped  that 
neither  would  recognize  that  he  had 
originally  intended  to  enter  the  field. 
He  passed  by  with  an  utter  and  over- 
whelming sensation  of  ignorance,  shy- 
ness, and  doubt.  Perhaps  in  her  man- 
ner there  were  signs  that  she  wished  to 
see  him — perhaps  not  —  he  could  not 
read  a  woman.  The  cabala  of  this  erotic 
philosophy  seemed  to  consist  of  the 
subtlest  meanings,  expressed  in  mislead- 


an  evil  is  seldom  framed  till  the  evil  is  so 
far  advanced  as  to  make  avoidance  im- 
possible. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 
THE   SHEEP-WASHING  :    THE  OFFER. 

Boldwood  did  eventually  call  upon 
her.  She  was  not  at  home.  "  Of  course 
not,"  he  murmured.  In  contemplating 
Bathsheba  as  a  woman,  he  had  forgotten 
the  accidents  of  her  position  as  an  agri- 
culturist —  that  being  as  much  of  a  farm- 
er, and  as  extensive  a  farmer,  as  himself, 
her  probable  -whereabouts  was  out-of- 
doors  at  this  time  of  the  year.  This,  and 
the  other  oversights  Boldwood  was  guilty 
of,  were  natural  to  the  mood,  and  still 
more  natural  to  the  circumstances.  The 
great  aids  to  idealization  in  love  were 
present  here  :  occasional  observation  of 
her  from  a  distance,  and  the  absence  of 
social  intercourse  with  her  —  visual  fa- 
miliarity, oral  strangeness.  The  smaller 
human  elements  were  kept  out  of  sight ; 
the  pettinesses  that  enter  so  largely  into 
all  earthly  living  and  doing  were  dis- 
guised by  the  accident  of  lover  and  loved- 
one  not  being  on  visiting  terms,  and 
there  was  hardly  awakened  a  thought  in 
Boldwood  that  sorry  household  realities 
appertained  to  her,  or  that  she,  like  all 
others,  had  moments  of  commonplace, 
when  to  be  least  plainly  seen  was  to  b 
most  prettily  remembered.  Thus  a  mil 
sort  of  apotheosis  took  place  in  his  fancy, 
whilst  she  still  lived  and  breathed  withi 
his  own  horizon,  a  troubled  creature  like 
himself. 
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It  was  the  end  of  May  when  the 
farmer  determined  to  be  no  lonjj^er  re- 
pulsed by  trivialities  or  distracted  by  sus- 
pense. He  had  by  this  time  grown  used 
to  being  in  love  ;  the  passion  now  startled 
him  less  even  when  it  tortured  him  more, 
and  he  felt  himself  adequate  to  the  situa- 
tion. On  enquiring  for  her  at  her  house 
Ihey  had  told  him  she  was  at  the  sheep- 
washing,  and  he  went  off  to  seek  her  there. 

The  sheep-washing  pool  was  a  perfectly 
circular  basin  of  stonework  in  the  mead- 
ows, full  of  the  clearest  water.  To  birds 
on  the  wing  its  glassy  surface,  reflecting 
the  light  sky,  must  have  been  visible  for 
miles  round  as  a  glistening  Cyclop's  eye 
in  a  green  face.  The  grass  about  the 
mar<rin  at  this  season  was  a  sight  to  re- 
member long  —  in  a  minor  sort  of  way. 
Its  activity  in  sucking  the  moisture  from 
the  rich  damp  sod  was  almost  a  process 
observable  by  the  eye.  The  outskirts  of 
this  level  water-meadow  were  diversified 
by  rounded  and  hollow  pastures,  where 
just  now  everything  that  was  not  a  but- 
tercup was  a  daisy,  losing  this  character 
somewhat  as  they  sank  to  the  verge  of 
the  intervening  river.  It  slid  along 
noiselessly  as  a  shade,  the  swelling  reeds 
and  sedge  forming  a  flexible  palisade 
along  its  moist  brink.  To  the  north  of 
the  mead  were  trees,  the  leaves  of  which 
were  new,  soft,  moist,  and  flexible,  not 
yet  having  stiffened  and  darkened  under 
summer  sun  and  drought,  their  colour 
being  yellow  beside  a  green,  green  be- 
side a  yellow.  From  the  recesses  of  this 
knot  of  foliage  the  loud  notes  of  three 
cuckoos  were  resounding 
still  air. 

Boldwood  went  meditating  down  the 
slopes  with  his  eyes  on  his  boots,  which 
the  yellow  pollen  from  the  buttercups 
had  bronzed  in  artistic  gradations.  A 
tributary  of  the  main  stream  flowed 
through  the  basin  of  the  pool  by  means  of 
an  inlet  and  outlet  at  opposite  points  of 
its  diameter.  Shepherd  Oak,  Jan  Coggan, 
Moon,  Poorgrass,  Cain  Ball,  and  several 
others  were  assembled  here,  all  dripping 
wet  to  the  very  roots  of  their  hair,  and 
Bathsheba  was  standing  by  in  a  new 
riding-habit  —  the  most  elegant  she  had 
ever  worn  —  the  reins  of  her  horse 
being  looped  over  her  arm,  Flagons  of 
cider  were  rolling  about  upon  the  green. 
The  meek  sheep  were  pushed  into  the 
pools  by  Coggan  and  Matthew  Moon, 
who  stood  by  the  lower  hatch,  immersed 
to  their  waists  ;  then  Gabriel,  who  stood 
on  the  brink,  thurst  them  under  as  they 
swam  along,  with  an  instrument  like  a 


through    the 


crutch,  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  also 
for  assisting  the  exhausted  animals  when 
the  wool  become  saturated  and  they  be- 
gan to  sink.  They  were  then  let  out 
against  the  stream,  and  through  the  upper 
opening,  all  impurities  thus  flowing  away 
below  —  Cainy  Ball  and  Joseph,  who  per- 
formed this  latter  operation,  being  if  pos- 
sible wetter  than  the  rest  ;  they  resem- 
bled dolphins  under  a  fountain,  every 
protuberance  and  angle  of  their  clothes 
dribbling  forth  a  small  rill. 

Boldwood  came  close  and  bid  her  jrood 
morning,  with  such  constraint  that  she 
could  not  but  think  he  had  stepped 
across  to  the  washing  for  its  own  sake, 
hoping  not  to  find  her  there  ;  more,  she 
fancied  his  brow  severe  and  his  eye 
slighting.  Bathsheba  immediately  con- 
trived to  withdraw,  and  glided  along  by 
the  river  till  she  was  a  stone's  throw  off: 
she  heard  footsteps  brushing  the  grass, 
and  had  a  consciousness  that  love  was 
encircling  her  like  a  perfume.  Instead 
of  turning  or  waiting,  Bathsheba  went 
among  the  high  sedges,  but  Boldwood 
seemed  determined,  and  pressed  on  till 
they  were  completely  past  the  bend  of 
the  river.  Here,  without  being  seen,  they 
could  hear  the  splashing  and  shouts  of 
the  washers  above. 

"  Miss  Everdene  !  "  said  the  farmer. 
She  trembled,  turned,  and  said  "Good 
morning."  His  tone  was  so  utterly  re- 
moved from  all  she  had  expected  as  a 
beginning.  It  was  lowness  and  quiet 
accented  :  an  emphasis  of  deep  mean- 
ings, their  form,  at  the  same  time,  being 
scarcely  expressed.  Silence  has  some- 
times a  remarkable  power  of  showing 
itself  as  the  disembodied  soul  of  feeling 
wandering  without  its  carcase,  and  it  is 
then  more  impressive  than  speech.  In 
the  same  way,  to  say  a  little  is  ofien  to 
tell  more  than  to  say  a  great  deal.  Bold- 
wood  told  everything  in  that  word. 

As  the  consciousness  expands  on 
learning  that  what  was  fancied  to  be  the 
rumble  of  wheels  is  the  reverberation  of 
thunder,  so  did  Bathsheba's  at  her  intui- 
tive conviction. 

"I  feel  —  almost  —  too  much  —  to 
think,"  he  said,  with  a  solemn  simplicity, 
"  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  without  pref- 
ace. My  life  is  not  my  own  since  I  have 
beheld  you  clearly.  Miss  Everdene  —  I 
come  to  make  you  an  offer  of  marriage.'* 

Bathsheba  tried  to   preserve  an   abso- 
lutely  neutral  countenance,  and   all  the 
motion  she  made  was  that  of  closing  lips 
which  had  previously  been  a  little  parted. 
"  I  am  now    forty-one  years  old,"  he 
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went  on.  "  I  may  have  been  called  a 
confirmed  bachelor,  and  I  was  a  con- 
firmed bachelor.  I  had  never  any  views 
of  myself  as  a  husband  in  my  earlier  days, 
nor  have  I  made  any  calculation  on  the 
subject  since  I  have  been  older.  But  we 
all  change,  and  my  change,  in  this  mat- 
ter, came  with  seeing  you.  I  have  felt 
lately,  more  and  more,  that  my  present 
way  of  living  is  bad  in  every  respect. 
Beyond  all  things,  I  want  you  as  my  wife." 

"  I  feel,  Mr.  Boldwood,  that  though  I 
respect  you  much,  I  do  not  feel  —  what 
would  justify  me  to  —  in  accepting  your 
offer,"  she  stammered. 

This  giving  back  of  dignity  for  dignity 
seemed  to  open  the  sluices  of  feeling  that 
Boldwood  had  as  yet  kept  closed. 

''  My  life  is  a  burden  without  you,"  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  low  voioe.     "I  want  you 

—  I  want   you  to  let  me  say  I  love  you 
again  and  again  !  " 

Bathsheba  answered  nothing,  and  the 
horse  upon  her  arm  seemed  so  impressed, 
that  instead  of  cropping  the  herbage  it 
looked  up. 

*'  I  think  and  hope  you  care  enough  for 
me  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell  !  " 

Bathsheba's  momentary  impulse  at 
hearing  this  was  to  ask  why  he  thought 
that,  till  she  remembered  that,  far  from 
being  a  conceited  assumption  on  Bold- 
wood's  part,  it  was  but  the  natural  con- 
clusion of  serious  reflection  based  on  de- 
ceptive premises  of  her  own  offering. 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  courteous  flatter- 
ies to  you,"  the  farmer  continued  in  an 
easier  tone,  "and  put  my  rugged  feeling 
into  a  graceful  shape  ;  but  I  have  neither 
power  nor  patience  to  learn  such  things. 
I  want  you  for  my  wife  —  so  wildly  that 
no  other  feeling  can  abide  in  me  ;  but  I 
should  not  have  spoken  out  had  I  not 
been  led  to  hope." 

"  The  valentine  again  !  O  that  valen- 
tine !  "  she  said  to  herself,  but  not  a  word 
to  him. 

*'If  you  can  love  me,  say  so.  Miss 
Everdene.     If  not  —  don't  say  no." 

"  Mr.  Boldwood,  it  is  painful  to  have  to 
say  I  am  surprised,  so  that  I  don't  know 
how  to  answer  you  with  propriety  and 
respect  —  but  am  only  just  able  to  speak 
out  my  feeling — I  mean  my  meaning; 
that  I  am  afraid  I  can't  marry  you,  much 
as  I  respect  you.  You  are  too  dignified 
for  me  to  suit  you,  sir." 

"  But,  Miss  Everdene  !  " 

"I  —  I  didn't  —  I  know  I  ought  never 
to  have  dreamt  of  sending  that  valentine 

—  forgive  me,  sir  —  it  was  a  wanton  thing 
which  no  woman  with    any    self-respect 


should  have  done.     If  you  will  only  par- 
don my  thoughtlessness,  I  promise  never 

to " 

"  No,  no,  no.  Don't  say  thoughtless- 
ness !  Make  me  think  it  was  something 
more  —  that  it  was  a  sort  of  prophetic 
instinct  —  the  beginning  of  a  feeling  that 
you  would  like  me.  You  torture  me  to 
say  it  was  done  in  thoughtlessness  —  I 
never  thought  of  it  in  that  light,  and  I 
can't  endure  it.  Ah  !  I  wish  I  knew  how 
to  win  you  !  but  that  I  can't  do  —  I  can 
only  ask  if  I  have  already  got  you.  If  I 
have  not,  and  it  is  not  true  that  you  have 
come  unwittingly  to  me  as  I  have  to  you, 
I  can  say  no  more." 

"  I  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  you, 
Mr.  Boldwood  —  certainly  I  may  say 
that."  She  allowed  a  very  small  smile  to 
creep  for  the  first  time  over  her  serious 
face  in  saying  this,  and  the  white  row  of 
upper  teeth,  and  keenly  cut  lips  already 
noticed,  suggested  an  idea  of  heartless- 
ness,  which  was  immediately  contradicted 
by  the  pleasant  eyes. 

"But  you  will  just  think  —  in  kindness 
and  condescension  think  —  if  you  cannot 
bear  with  me  as  a  husband  !  I  fear  I  am 
too  old  for  you,  but  believe  me  I  will  take 
more  care  of  you  than  would  many  a  man 
of  your  own  age.  I  will  protect  and  cher- 
ish you  with  all  my  strength  —  I  will  in- 
deed. You  shall  have  no  cares  —  be  wor- 
ried by  no  household  affairs,  and  live 
quite  at  ease,  Miss  Everdene.  The  dairy 
superintendence  shall  be  done  by  a  man 
-^  I  can  afford  it  well  —  you  shall  never 
have  so  much  as  to  look  out  of  doors  at 
hay-making  time,  or  to  think  of  weather 
in  the  harvest.  I  rather  cling  to  the 
chaise,  because  it  is  the  same  my  poor 
father  and  mother  drove,  but  if  you  don't 
like  it  I  will  sell  it,  and  you  shall  have  a 
pony-carriage  of  your  own.  I  cannot 
say  how  far  above  every  other  idea  and 
object  on  earth  you  seem  to  me  —  no- 
body knows  —  God  only  knows  —  how 
much  you  are  to  me  !  " 

Bathsheba's  heart  was  young,  and  it 
swelled  with  sympathy  for  the  deep-na- 
tured  man  who  spoke  so  simply. 

"  Don't  say  it :  don't  !  I  cannot  bear 
you  to  feel  so  much,  and  me  to  feel  noth- 
ing. And  I  am  afraid  they  will  notice  us, 
Mr.  Boldwood.  Will  you  let  the  matter 
rest  now  ?.  I  cannot  think  collectedly. 
I  did  not  know  3'ou  were  going  to  .say  thiMi 
to  me.  Oh  I  am  wicked  to  have  madqBJ 
you  suffer  so  !  "  She  was  frightened  as 
well  as  agitated  at  his  vehemence. 

"  Say  then,  that  you  don't  absolutely 
refuse.    Do  not  quite  refuse  !  " 
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"  I  can  do  nothing.     I  cannot  answer." 
"  I  may  speak  to  you  again  on  the  sub- 
ject ?  " 
*'  Yes." 

"  I  may  think  of  you  ?  " 
*'  Yes,  I  suppose  you  may  think  of  me." 
"  And  hope  to  obtain  you  ?  " 
*' No  —  do  not  hope  !     Let  us  go  on." 
"  I  will  call  upon  you  again  to-morrow." 
"No  —  please  not.     Give  me  time." 
"Yes — I  will  give  you  any  time,"  he 
said   earnestly   and    gratefully.      "  I    am 
happier  now." 

"  No —  I  beg  you  !  Don't  be  happier 
if  happiness  only  comes  from  my  agree- 
ing. Be  neutral,  Mr.  Boldwood  !  I  must 
think." 

"  I  will  wait,"  he  said. 
And  then  she  turned  away.  Boldwood 
dropped  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and 
stood  long  like  a  man  who  did  not  know 
where  he  was.  Realities  then  returned 
upon  him  like  the  pain  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  an  excitement  which  eclipses 
it,  and  he,  too,  then  went  on. 

CHAPTER   XX. 

PERPLEXITY :    GRINDING   THE    SHEARS  : 
A   QUARREL. 

"He  is  so  disinterested  and  kind  to 
offer  me  all  that  I  can  desire,"  Bathsheba 
said,  musingly. 

Yet  Farmer  Boldwood,  whether  by  na- 
ture kind  or  the  reverse  to  kind,  did  not 
exercise  kindness  here.  The  rarest  offer- 
ings of  the  purest  loves  are  but  a  self-in- 
dulgence, and  no  generosity  at  all. 

Bathsheba,  not  being  th&  least  in  love 
with  him,  was  eventually  able  to  look 
calmly  at  his  offer.  It  was  one  which 
many  women  of  her  own  station  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  not  a  few  of  higher 
rank,  would  have  been  wild  to  accept  and 
proud  to  publish.  In  every  point  of  view, 
ranging  from  politic  to  passionate,  it  was 
desirable  that  she,  a  lo::ely  girl,  should 
marry,  and  marry  this  earnest,  well-to-do, 
and  respected  man.  He  was  close  to  her 
doors:  his  standing  was  sufficient:  his 
qualities  were  even  supererogatory.  Had 
she  felt,  which  she  did  not,  any  wish 
whatever  for  the  married  state  in  the  ab- 
stract, she  could  not  reasonably  have  re- 
jected him  as  a  woman  who  frequently 
appealed  to  her  understanding  for  deliv- 
erance from  her  whims.  Boldwood  as  a 
means  to  marriage  was  unexceptionable  : 
she  esteemed  and  liked  hun  :  yet  she  did 
not  want  him.  It  appears  that  men  take 
wives  because  possession  is  not  possible 
without    marriage,  and    that  women   ac- 


cept husbands  because  marriage  is  not 
possible  without  possession  ;  with  totally 
differing  aims  the  method  is  the  same  on 
both  sides.  But  the  understood  incen- 
tive on  the  woman's  part  was  wanting 
here.  Besides,  Bathsheba's  position  as 
absolute  mistress  of  a  farm  and  house 
was  a  novel  one,  and  the  novelty  had  not 
yet  begun  to  wear  off. 

But  a  disquiet  filled  her,  which  was 
somewhat  to  her  credit,  for  it  would  have 
affected  few.  Beyond  the  mentioned 
reasons  with  which  she  combated  her  ob- 
jections, she  had  a  strong  feeling  that 
having  been  the  one  who  began  the  game 
she  ought  in  honesty  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences. Still  the  reluctance  remained. 
She  said  in  the  same  breath  that  it  would 
be  ungenerous  not  to  marry  Boldwood, 
and  that  she  couldn't  do  it  to  save  her 
life. 

Bathsheba's  was  an  impulsive  nature 
under  a  deliberative  aspect.  An  Eliza- 
beth in  brain  and  a  Mary  Stuart  in 
spirit,  she  often  performed  actions  of  the 
greatest  temerity  with  a  manner  of  ex- 
treme discretion.  Many  of  her  thoughts 
were  perfect  syllogisms  ;  unluckily  they 
always  remained  thoughts.  Only  a  few 
were  irrational  assumptions  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, they  were  the  ones  which  most 
frequently  grew  into  deeds. 

The  next  day  to  that  of  the  declaration, 
she  found  Gabriel  Oak  at  the  bottom  of 
her  garden,  grinding  his  shears  for  the 
sheep-shearing.  All  the  surrounding 
cottages  were  more  or  less  scenes  of  the 
same  operation  ;  the  scurr  of  whetting 
spread  into  the  sky  from  all  parts  of  the 
village  as  from  an  armoury  previous  to  a 
campaign.  Peace  and  war  kiss  each 
other  at  their  hours  of  preparation,  sic- 
kles, scythes,  shears,  and  pruning-hooks 
mingling  with  swords,  bayonets,  and 
lances,  in  their  common  necessity  for 
point  and  edge. 

Cainy  Ball  turned  the  handle  of  Ga- 
briel's grindstone,  his  head  performing  a 
melancholy  see-saw  up  and  down  with 
each  turn  of  the  wheel.  Oak  stood  some- 
what as  Eros  is  represented  when  in  the 
act  of  sharpening  his  arrows  :  his  figure 
slightly  bent,  the  weight  of  his  body 
thrown  over  on  the  shears,  and  his  head 
balanced  sideways,  with  a  critical  com- 
pression of  the  lips  and  contraction  of  the 
eyelids  to  crown  the  attitude. 

His  mistress  came  up  and  looked  upon 
them  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  ; 
then  she  said,  — 

"Cain,  go  to  the  lower  mead  and  catch 
the  bay  mare.     I'll  turn  the  winch  of  the 
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grindstone.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Ga- 
briel." 

Cain  departed,  and  Bathsheba  took  the 
handle.  Gabriel  had  glanced  up  in  in- 
tense surprise,  quelled  its  expression,  and 
looked  down  again.  Bathsheba  turned 
the  winch  and  Gabriel  applied  the  shears. 

The  peculiar  motion  involved  in  turning 
a  wheel  has  a  wonderful  tendency  to  be- 
numb the  mind.  It  is  a  sort  of  attenuated 
variety  of  Ixion's  punishment,  and  con- 
tributes a  dismal  chapter  to  the  history 
of  gaols.  The  brain  gets  muddled,  the 
head  grows  heavy,  and  the  body's  centre 
of  gravity  seems  to  settle  by  degrees  in  a 
leaden  lump  somewhere  between  the 
e3'ebrows  and  the  crown.  Bathsheba 
felt  the  unpleasant  symptoms  after  two  or 
three  dozen  turns. 

"  Will  you  turn,  Gabriel,  and  let  me  hold 
the  shears  ?  "  she  said.  "  My  head  is  in 
a  whirl,  and  I  can't  talk." 

Gabriel  turned.  Bathsheba  then  be- 
gan with  some  awkwardness,  allowing  her 
thoughts  to  stray  occasionally  from  her 
story  to  attend  to  the  shears,  which  re- 
quired a  little  nicety  in  sharpening. 

*•  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  the  men  made 
any  observations  on  my  going  behind  the 
sedge  with  Mr.  Boldwood  yesterday  ?" 

"Yes,  they  did,"  said  Gabriel.  "You 
don't  hold  the  shears  right,  Miss  —  I 
knew  you  wouldn't  know  the  way  —  hold 
like  this." 

He  relinquished  the  winch,  and  enclos- 
ing her  two  hands  completely  in  his  own 
(taking  each  as  we  sometimes  clasp  a 
child's  hand  in  teaching  him  to  write), 
grasped  the  shears  with  her.  "  Incline 
the  edge  so,"  he  said. 

Hands  and  shears  were  inclined  to  suit 
the  words,  and  held  thus  for  a  peculiarly 
long  time  by  the  instructor  as  he  spoke. 

"That  will  do,"  exclaimed  Bathsheba. 
"Loose  my  hands.  I  won't  have  them 
held  !     Turn  the  winch." 

Gabriel  freed  her  hands  quietly,  re- 
tired to  his  handle,  and  the  grinding  went 
on. 

"  Did  the  men  think  it  odd  .''  "  she  said 
again. 

"  Odd  was  not  the  idea,  Miss." 

"What  did  they  say  .?  " 

"  That  Farmer  Boldwood's  name  and 
your  own  were  likely  to  be  flung  over 
pulpit  together  before  the  year  was  out." 

"  I  thought  so  by  the  look,  of  them! 
Why,  there's  nothing  in  it.  A  more  fool- 
ish remark  was  never  made,  and  I  want 
you  to  contradict  it :  that's  what  I  came 
for." 

Gabriel    looked  incredulous  and  sad, 


but  between  his  movements  of  incredulity, 
relieved. 

"  They  must  have  heard  our  conversa- 
tion," she  continued. 

"Well,  then,  Bathsheba!"  said  Oak, 
stopping  the  handle,  and  gazing  into  her 
face  with  astonishment. 

"  Miss  Everdene,  you  mean,"  she  said, 
with  dignity. 

"  I  mean  this,  that  if  Mr.  Boldwood 
really  spoke  of  marriage,  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  a  story  and  say  he  didn't  to  please 
you.  I  have  already  tried  to  please  you 
too  much  for  my  own  good." 

Bathsheba  regarded  him  with  round- 
eyed  perplexity.  She  did  not  know 
whether  to  pity  him  for  disappointed  love 
of  her,  or  to  be  angry  with  him  for  having 
got  over  it  —  his  tone  being  ambiguous. 

"  I  said  I  wanted  you  just  to  mention 
that  it  was  not  true  I  was  going  to  be 
married  to  him,"  she  murmured,  with  a 
slight  decline  in  her  assurance. 

"I  can  say  that  to  them  if  you  wish, 
Miss  Everdene.  And  I  could  likewise 
give  an  opinion  to  you  on  what  you  have 
done." 

"  I  daresay.  But  I  don't  want  your 
opinion." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Gabriel  bitterly, 
and  going  on  with  his  turning,  his  words 
rising  and  falling  in  a  regular  swell  and 
cadence  as  he  stooped  or  rose  with  the 
winch,  which  directed  them,  according  to 
his  position,  perpendicularly  into  the 
earth,  or  horizontally  along  the  garden, 
his  eyes  being  fixed  on  a  leaf  upon  the 
ground. 

With  Bathsheba  a  hastened  act  was  a 
rash  act  ;  but,  as  does  not  always  happen, 
time  gained  was  prudence  ensured.  It 
must  be  added,  however,  that  time  was 
very  seldom  gained.  At  this  period  the 
single  opinion  in  the  parish  on  herself 
and  her  doings  that  she  valued  as 
sounder  than  her  own  was  Gabriel  Oak's. 
And  the  outspoken  honesty  of  his  char- 
acter was  such  that  on  any  subject,  even 
that  of  her  love  for,  or  marriage  with, 
another  man,  the  same  disinterestedness 
of  opinion  might  be  calculated  on,  and  be 
had  for  the  asking.  Thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  liis  own 
suit,  a  high  resolve  constrained  him  not 
to  injure  that  of  another.  This  is  a  lov- 
er's most  stocial  virtue,  as  the  lack  of  it 
is  a  lover's  most  venial  sin.  Knowing  hej 
would  reply  truly,  she  asked  the  question,! 
painful  as  she  must  have  known  the  sub- 
ject would  be.*  Such  is  the  selfishness  oi 
some  charming  women.  Perhaps  it  was 
some  excuse  for  her  thus  torturing  hon- 
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esty  to  her  own  advanta,c:e,  that  she  had 
absolutely  no  other  sound  judgment  with- 
in easy  reach. 

"  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  of  my  con- 
duct ?  "  she  said,  quietly. 

"  That  it  is  unworthy  of  any  thoughtful, 
and  meek,  and  comely  woman." 


perating.     He   had  not    finished,   either. 
He  continued  in  a  more  agitated  voice  : 

"  My  opinion  is  (since  you  ask  \i)  that 
you  are  greatly  to  blame  for  playing 
pranks  upon  a  man  like  Mr.  BolJwood, 
merely  as  a  pastime.  Leading  o:i  a  man 
j  you  don't  care  for  is  not  a  praiseworthy 


In  an  instant  Balhsheba's  face  col- .'action.  And  even,  Miss  Everde;ie,  if 
oured  with  the  angry  crimson  of  a  Danby  I  you  seriously  inclined  towards  iiim,  you 
sunset.  But  she  forbore  to  utter  this  j  might  have  let  him  discover  it'  in  some 
feeling,  and  the  reticence  of  her  tongue    way  of  true  loving-kindness,  and   not  by 


only  made  the  loquacity  of  her  face  the 
more  noticeable. 

Tlie  next  thing  Gabriel  did  was  to 
make  a  mistake.  ^     ^ 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  like   the   rudeness    claimed.     "  Nor  will  I  for  a  minute, 
of   my  reprimanding  you,  for  I  know  it  is    you'll  please  leave  the  farm  at  the  end 
rudeness;    but  I  thought    it    would    do   ''  '  "* 

good." 

She  instantly  replied  sarcastically. 

"On  the  contrary,  my  opinion  of  you 
is  so  low  that  I  see  in  your  abuse  the 
praise  of  discerning  people." 

"  I  am  glad  you  don't  mind  it,  for  I  said 
it  honestly,  and  with  every  serious  mean- 
ing." 

'•  I  see.  But,  unfortunately,  when  you 
try  not  to  speak  in  jest  you  are  amusing 
—  just  as  when  you  wish  to  avoid  serious- 
ness you  sometimes  say  a  .sensible  word." 

It  was  a  hard  hit,  but  Bathsheba  had 
unmistakably  lost  her  temper,  and  on 
that  account  Gabriel  had  never  in  his 
life  kept  his  own  better.  He  said  noth- 
ing.    She  then  broke  out, 

"  I  may  ask,  I  suppose,  where  in  par- 
ticular my  unworthiness  lies?  In  my 
not  marrying  you,  perhaps  !  " 

''Not  by  any  means,"  said  Gabriel, 
quietly.  "  I  have  long  given  up  thinking 
of  that  matter." 

"Or  wishing  it,  I  suppose,"  she  said, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  she  expected  an 
unhesitating  denial  of  this  supposition. 

Whatever  Gabriel  felt,  he  coolly  echoed 
her  words  — 

"  Or  wishing  it  either." 

A  woman  may  be  treated  with  a  bitter- 
ness which  is  sweet  to  her,  and  with  a 
rudeness  which  is  not  offensive.  Bath- 
sheba would  have  submitted  to  an  indig- 
nant chastisement  for  her  levity  had  Ga- 
briel protested  that  he  was  loving  her  at 
the  same  time  ;  the  impetuosity  of  pas- 
sion unrequited  i-  bearable,  even  if  it 
stings  and  anathematizes  —  there  is  a  tri- 
umpli  in  the  humiliation,  and  a  tender- 
ness in  the  strife.  This  was  what  she 
had  been  expecting,  and  what  she  had 
not  jrot.     To  be  lectured  because  the  lec- 


sending  him  a  valentine's  letter." 

Bathsheba  laid  down  the  shears. 

"  I  cannot  allow  any  man  to  —  to  criti- 
cise    my    private     conduct  !  "    slie    ex- 

So 

of 

the  week  ! " 

It  may  have  been  a  peculiarity  —  at 
any  rate  it  was  a  fact  —  that  when  Bath- 
sheba was  swayed  by  an  emotion  of  an 
earthly  sort  her  lower  lip  trembled : 
when  by  a  refined  emotion,  her  upper  or 
heavenward  one.  Her  nether  lip  quiv- 
ered now. 

"  Very  well,  so  I  will,"  said  Gabriel, 
calmly.  He  had  been  held  to  her  by  a 
beautiful  thread  which  it  pained  him  to 
spoil  by  breaking,  rather  than  by  a  chaia 
he  could  not  break.  "  I  should  be  evea 
better  pleased  to  go  at  once,"  he  added. 

"  Go  at  once  then,  in  Heaven's  name  !  " 
said  she,  her  eyes  flashing  at  his,  though 
never  meeting  them.  "  Don't  let  me  see 
your  face  any  more." 

"Very  well,  Miss  Everdene  —  so  it 
shall  be." 

And  he  took  his  shears  and  went  away 
from  her  in  placid  dignity,  as  Moses  left 
the  presence  of  Pharaoh.' 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
SPANISH  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  IN  THE 
INTERIOR,  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF  1873. 

LETTER   XIL 
A  VISIT  TO   MURILLO'S   HOUSE. 

Who,  among  painters,  has  done  his 
work  more  nobly,  or  more  skilfully,  than 
the  painter  of  Seville,  Bartolome  Esteban 
Murillo  ? 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  evening  in  De- 
cember, 1873,  when,  fresh  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  fixed,  dark,  stedfast 
gaze  of  his  "San  Francisco  receiving  the 
Stigmata  "  (now  in  the  Academia  de  Bel- 


las Artes  at  Cadiz),  and  his  exquisitely 
turer  saw  her  in  t'.:e  cold  morning  light  [  sweet  "  Angel  de  la  Guarda,"  in  the  ca- 
of  open-shuttered  disillusion  was  exas- '  thedral  of  Seville,  I  bent  my  hasty  steps 
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towards  the  home  of  this  great  artist  in 
Seville. 

I  passed  through  the  narrow  winding 
streets  of  the  "  Juderia,"  or  Jewish  quar- 
ter, now  no  longer  restricted  to  the  Jew- 
ish population.  The  sun  hardly  ever 
looks  upon  these  narrow  paved  paths, 
with  their  tall  houses  seeming  almost  to 
meet  overhead  :  but  they  were  growing 
wet  with  the  evening  dews,  which  fall 
heavily  in  winter,  partly  making  up  for 
the  lack  of  rain. 

In  a  little  street,  now  called  ^'  Plaza  de 
Alfaro,"  or  running  out  of  that  little 
square,  is  the  great  painter's  simple 
house,  with  "No.  2"  written  over  its 
lowly  Spanish  portals.  A  Spanish  man- 
servant and  a  dark-eyed,  good-natured 
Andalucian  lassie  were  laughing  and  love- 
making  at  the  door.  I  told  them  my  er- 
rand, and  the  girl  pointed  lazily  —  and 
wondering  evidently  what  on  earth  the 
Ensflish  senor  had  come  to  see  the  house 
for  —  to  a  little  marble  tablet  just  inside 
the  door,  fixed  in  the  wall,  to  the  left 
hand  as  you  enter. 

Like  the  house  itself,  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings, it  was  most  unpretending  and 
unobtrusive. 

On  it  was  the  simple  inscription  — 

En  esta  casa  fue  ciertamente 

En  la  que  murio 

el  dia  3  de  Abril  de  1682 

el  insigne  pintor  Sevillano 

Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo. 

It  is  a  plain,  white-washed,  modest  Span- 
ish house,  consisting  of  a  ground  floor 
and  two  upper  floors.  The  little  street 
in  which  it  stands  is  narrow  ;  part  of  the 
house  fronta  another  house,  the  rest  over- 
looks a  garden,  with  a  high  wall  around 
it,  making  the  lookout  from  the  lower 
rooms  still  duller  than  would  a  house 
fronting  it.  Under  the  wall  of  this  gar- 
den a  few  muleteers  and  gitanos,  in  pic- 
turesque and  gaudy  costumes,  their 
bronzed  brown  faces  reminding  one  of 
the  truthfulness  of  the  great  painter's 
colouring,  were  watering  their  donkeys 
and  mules. 

I  asked  leave  to  go  over  the  house,  and 
asked  where,  in  which  room,  Murillo 
painted.  "Why,  how  can  I  tell,"  said 
the  good-natured  lassie,  "in  which  room 
he  painted  '^.  Everyone  says  that  he 
painted  under  the  orange-trees  in  the  old 
walled  garden  of  the  alcazar  opposite  ; 
but  vamos !  —  come  over  the  house." 
So  we  went.  On  either  side  of  the  tiny 
"hall,"  as  you  enter,  is  a  narrow  door, 
each  door  opening  into  a  small,  narrow, 


ill-lighted  room,  with  floors  of  common 
red  tiles,  and  a  dark  cupboard  in  each 
room,  if  my  memory  serves  me  in  good 
stead. 

My  Andalucian  lassie  trundled  up  the 
narrow  winding  stairs — so  narrow,  so 
dark,  only  the  width  of  five  bricks  placed 
lengthways,  and  with  a  little  fronting  of 
worn  wood-work.  On  the  first  storey  the 
doors  are  still  small,  the  rooms  dark  and 
narrow.  They  were  inhabited  by  a  Span- 
ish family,  and  I  did  not  more  than  step 
inside  them. 

To  the  top,  or  second  storey,  the  stair- 
case is  little  better  than  a  creaking 
wooden  ladder  ;  but  at  the  top  my  guide 
showed  me  a  little  niche  in  the  wall. 
"  Here,"  she  said,  "used  to  be  one  of  his 
paintings."  All  the  rooms  have  floors  of 
red  brick  or  tile  ;  all  are  narrow  and 
dark.  On  the  top  storey  is  the  old 
kitchen,  the  only  inhabitant  of  which  was 
a  black,  white-breasted  retriever  puppy, 
who  welcomed  us  with  every  noisy  dem- 
onstration of  delight,  and  evidently  did 
not  at  all  appreciate  the  honour  of  being 
a  prisoner  in  Murillo's  kitchen  ! 

The  lassie,  romping  with  her  mute 
companion,  threw  open  a  door,  through 
which  I  crouched  and  squeezed,  and  we 
stood  upon  the  roof  —  a  tiny  space,  slop- 
ing down  to  the  front,  only  five  yards  by 
three,  looking  straight  down  into  the 
walled  garden  of  the  alcazar,  a  typical 
Spanish  garden,  with  its  gorgeous  orange 
and  lime  trees,  its  rich  irriofated  plots  of 
vegetables,  its  square  regular  beds,  and 
neat  evergreen  borders. 

Here,  I  thought,  more  likely  than  in 
the  dark,  narrow  rooms,  the  great  m:ister 
wrought.  The  view  was  very  beautiful  — 
Spanish  housetops,  remember,  are  not 
like  our  smoky  English  housetops,  fit 
only  for  sparrows,  and  smoke,  and  cats. 
Spanish  cities  are  smokeless,  chimney  less  ; 
no  smuts  fly  about,  and  on  Spanish 
housetops,  we  can  safely  dry  our  white 
snowy  linen. 

The  view  was  very  beautiful  —  over  the 
old  garden,  over  the  tops  of  snow-white 
houses  with  flat,  brown  roofs  ;  above  was 
nothing  but  the  cloudless  blue  sky,  with 
the  setting  sun  sinking  below  the  distant 
sierra,  in  red  and  golden  splendours  to 
his  rest. 

And  then  I  passed  out ;  the  dark-eyed 
hoyden  locked  up  her  dog  once  more  in 
the  classic  kitchen,  only  too  glad  to  re- 
turn to  her  love-makinjr. 

This,  then,  was  the   humble  house 
the   great    painter.     Here    he    lived,  an< 
here  died  in  April,  1682,  aged  sixty-foui 
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by  an  unlucky  fall  from  the  scaffold,  as 
he  was  painting  one  of  his  grandest,  or  at 
least  most  elaborate,  paintings,  the 
"  Marriage  of  Santa  Catalina,"  taken  from 
its  home  in  the  Convent  of  Los  Capuchi- 
nos  in  Cadiz  during  the  Revolution  of  the 
summer  of  1873,  ^"d  now  in  the  "  Aca- 
demia  de  Bellas  Artes,"  in  the  same  city. 
Here,  in  this  humble  house,  lived  and 
died  the  one  perhaps  of  all  painters  who 
excelled  in  every  style  that  he  under- 
took :  the  frio^  or  dark  and  sternly 
marked,  as  in  his  "■  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata ; "  his  earliest  style,  the 
cdlido^  defined  outline,  with  warmer  col- 
our, as  in  his  "Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds," in  the  Gallery  at  Madrid  ;  and 
the  vaporoso,  or  blending  style,  some- 
thing akin  to  the  style  of  our  own  Turner, 
-of  which,  as  an  example,  may  be  quoted 
his  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,"  also  in 
the  Madrid  Gallery.  Here  dwelt  and 
died  the  painter  of  the  "  Holy  Family,"  a 
a  work  full  of  peace  and  love  ;  of  more 
than  one  exquisite  "  Concepcion  ; "  of 
"La  Virgen  de  los  Dolores,"  so  full  of 
mournful  pathos,  of  "  San  Juan  con  el 
Cordero,"  full  of  fervour,  of  "  St.  Francis 
embracing  his  Crucified  Son." 

A  few  doors  from  the  little  house 
which  "  ciertamente  "  was  that  of  Mu- 
rillo,  stands  another,  more  pretentious, 
which  claims  the  honour  of  having:  been 
the  house  in  whose  bright,  quiet  garden 
he  was  wont  to  paint.  The  kindly  seiiora 
on  my  presenting  my  card,  and  asking 
leave  to  enter  the  garden,  at  once  sent 
her  servant  to  conduct  me  thither.  We 
passed  through  the  courtyard  of  the  house 
and  into  the  garden,  which  consisted  of 
two  small  quadrangles,  but,  oh,  so  beauti- 
ful !  Well  might  the  great  master  ex- 
change his  dark  narrow  rooms,  and  his 
tiny  strip  of  sunny  roof  aloft,  for  the 
peacefulness  and  beauty  of  this  quiet 
spot.  The  orange-trees,  crowded  with 
green  and  yellow  fruit,  lent  their  shade  ; 
the  lime-tree,  with  its  larger  fruit  of  sick- 
lier hue,  and  the  fig-tree,  with  its  broad, 
cool  leaves,  grew  in  quiet  profusion; 
hard  by,  sheltered  by  cypresses,  was  a 
tank,  and  a  trickling,  gurgling  fountain 
of  crystal  water  ;  the  grape-vine  climbed 
over  a  rustic  trellis  work  :  the  pimiento, 
or  pepper-tree,  the  most  graceful  of  Span- 
ish trees,  like  to,  but  more  graceful  than, 
the  English  weeping-willow,  also  lent  its 
shade.  Two  fountains,  with  their  trick- 
ling waters,  soothed  the  ear  of  those  who 
sate  and  worked,  or  read,  in  this  shady 
spot ;  magnolias,  camelias,  climbed  the 
walls ;    the    sweet    lemon-verbena,    the ' 


scented  geranium,  or  "  malva-rosa  "  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  heliotrope,  the  scarlet  ge- 
ranium, and  the  crimson  and  clove  carna- 
tions, straggled  over  the  trim  box-hedges 
that  enclosed  their  beds. 

In  the  inner  quadrangle  —  like  the  first 
very  small  —  an  ancient  mule,  under  the 
shade  of  a  fig-tree,  still  more  ancient,  was 
slowly  turning  round  the  water-wheel, 
with  its  shining,  dripping  caskets,  of  an 
old  Moorish  noriaj  all  around  him,  and 
overhead,  the  lime-tree  and  the  orange- 
tree  showed  their  bright  yellow  fruit  to 
the  setting  sun  ;  truly,  I  thought  to  my- 
self, here  a  painter  might  paint,  a  poet 
sing  to  the  tune  of  the  turning  wheel  and 
the  gushing  fountains,  with  the  scent  of 
exotic  plants  filling  the  balmy  evening 
air. 

A  few  doors  from  this  house  is  an  open, 
small,  dusty  space,  a  barren  oval,  belted 
in  by  stunted  acacia-trees,  with  a  solitary 
gas-lamp  in  its  centre  ;  it  is  called  now 
"Plaza  de  Santa  Cruz,"  Santa  Cruz  being 
the  name  of  a  tiny  church,  pulled  down 
in  1858.  On  one  of  the  walls  (of  a  private 
house)  fronting  this  little  hovel,  is  a  mar- 
ble tablet,  with  the  inscription, 

Para  perpetuar  la  memoria 

de  que  en  el  ambito  de  esta  plaza 

hasta  poco  hace  templo  sagrado 

hastan  depositadas  las  cenizas 

del  celebre  pintor  Sevillano 

Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo 

la  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes 

Acordo  poner  esta  lapida. 

Modesto  monumento,  pero  cl  primero 

Que  se  consagra  a  su  ilustre  fundador 

1858. 

And  so,  as  the  shades  of  eve  drew  on  I 
left  the  haunts  of  the  great  painter  —  the 
painter  of  truth  and  of  life  as  he  saw  it, 
and  as  those  in  Andalucia  see  it  at  the 
present  day. 

Of  Murillo's  life  I  know  nothing;  but 
no  scandalous  or  libellous  report  has 
ever,  I  believe,  currently  attached  itself 
to  his  name,  as  it  did  most  falsely  for  a 
period  to  that  of  another  exceedingly 
beautiful  painter,  Alonso  Cano. 

Murillo,  however,  neither  needs  nor 
claims  any  notice  of  his  life  ;  into  his 
works  he  threw  his  life,  and  he  lives  in 
his  works  —  works  that  have  elevated 
and  refined  thousands  of  souls  —  and  he 
cannot  die  ;  he  needs  no  memorial  stone, 
no  tablet,  no  biography  ;  as  is  the  case 
with  all  the  good  and  great,  "  his  works 
do  follow  him  ;  "  and  perhaps  amid  all 
his  toils  and  labours  to  the  last  —  for  he 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  of  a  fall  from 
a  scaffold  while  painting  one  of  his  master- 
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pieces  —  he  looked  forward  to  no  reward  I  guards  who,  mounted  or  on  foot,  should 


for  himself,  but  to  the  elevating  and  en 
nobling  of  others  who  should  follow  him, 
and  could  breathe  that  prayer  so  hard  to 
be  breathed  by  one  living  amid  all  the 
seductions  of  this  present  life,  "Show 
Thy  servants  their  work,  and  their  chil- 
dren T\\y  glory. 


CHRISTMAS 


LETTER    XIII. 
AND    ITS   HOPES  AND  FEARS. 


"  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men  " 
was  not,  alas  !  the  burden  of  our  Christ- 
mas carol  and  our  New  Year's  greeting 
in  the  wilds  of  the  Interior.  How  often, 
since  that  day  when  the  angels  sang 
songs  of   peace  and  joy,  has   the  Divine 


keep  the  roads  free  from  banditti  ;  they 
were  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  the 
French  gendarmerie,  probably  owing  to 
the  French  influence  then  prevailing  at 
Court,  and  numbered  at  first  some  five 
or  six  thousand.  These  men  are  chosen 
for  (i)  having  been  steady  and  good 
soldiers,  (2)  height  and  strength,  (3)  edu- 
cation ;  but  they  have  all  served  in  the 
Regular  Army  for  a  certain  time,  and  are 
equally  able  to  hunt  in  couples  as  police- 
men, or  in  large  bodies  as  regular  troops. 
Their  pay  is  two  pesetas  per  diem,  and 
an  allowance,  if  mounted,  for  fodder  for 
their  horses.  Their  chief  occupation,  of 
late,  ha;  been  not  so  much  to  suppress 
robbery  in  the  camp  as  to  quarter  them- 


Christmas  greeting  seemed  an  idle  mock- j  selves   in  disaffected  towns,  and  prevent 
cry,  when  the  pale  moon  is  looking  down  |  outbreaks  and  licenses 


on  fields  of  the  suffering  and  the  slain  ; 
or  on  the  widow  and  the  orphan  crouch- 
ing over  the  half-empty  grate  ;  or,  as  was 
the  case  but  just  now  in  Spain,  on  dis- 
quietude and  plotting,  and  anxiety  of 
every  sort,  misrule,  disorder,  and  con- 
spiracv,  "men's  hearts  failing  them  for 
fear."' 

A  few  Christmas  episodes  in  our  life  in 
the  Interior  might,  I  have  thought,  prove 
of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  me  in  jot- 
ting them  down,  without  comment  or 
adornment. 

I  was  travelling  much,  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  about  Christmas  time,  and  the 
most  unobservant  eye  could  not  fail  to 
see  sufficient  indications  of  some  extraor- 
dinary movement ;  the  giiardias  civiles, 
preservers  of  law  and  order  throughout 
Spain,  were  being  shifted  about  in  bodies 
from  place  to  place ;  here,  a  body  of 
twenty,  wrapped  in  their  huge  capas,  rifle 
in  hand  and  sword-bayonet  by  side,  with 
their  keen  dark  eyes  scrutinizing  every 
fresh  face,  would  enter  the  railway  car- 
riage ;  at  another  station  two,  with  a 
prisoner,  would  join  them,  silent  and 
stern  as  ever.  Every  honest  man  wel- 
comes and  respects  these  brave,  clever, 
truthful,  sober,  indefatigable  preservers 
of  peace  and  justice  ;  they  are  a  terror 
only  to  evil-doers  ! 

1  have  already  given  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  services  which  these  men  are  ever 
ready  to  perform,  but  I  will  recur  to 
the  subject  again.  Before  Sefior  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa,  the  well-known  author 
of    "  Poems    for    Children,"    and    other 


Christmas  eve  came  at  last,  or,  as  we 
call  it  here,  noche-buena ;  the  streets  in 
the  daytime  were  bright  with  the  various 
dresses  of  those  that  bought  and  sold  ; 
at  night,  from  every  house  in  every  street, 
came  the  tinkle  of  the  guitar,  the  rom 
ro7n  rom  of  the  Zambomba,*  and  the  rat- 
tle of  the  tambourine  ;  at  midnight,  in 
each  church,  the  "Child  New-born,"  who 
came  to  bring  "peace  on  earth,  goodwill 
to  men,"  was  exhibited  and  adored  by 
the  sable  crowd  of  worshippers  ;  at  mid- 
night, too,  strange  contrast !  marched 
into  our  town,  with  bayonets  fixed,  and 
sleamino^  briijht  as  their  well-ordered 
ranks  passed  each  little  oil-lamp,  a  body 
of  guards. 

Well,  if  we  are  to  have  peace,  for  the 
present,  I  suppose,  it  must  be  won  and 
preserved  by  the  sword. 

Men  kzpi  their  Christmas  time,  as 
usual  ;  outwardly  all  was  noise,  and  fes- 
tivity, and  glitter  ;  but  every  eye  was 
looking  forward  to  one  day  :  the  day  on 
which  the  Cdrtes  would  reassemble,  and 
demand  of  Emilio  Castelar  an  account  of 
his  arduous  but  nobly  fulfilled  steward- 
ship. 

Strange  whispers  went  about ;  every 
Spaniard  is  a  politician,  whether  he  light 
his  errant  watch-fire,  and  strew  his  rough 
bed  to  leeward  of  a  clump  of  prickly  pear 

*  This  is  called  a  musical  instrument,  although  why, 
except  on  the  lucus  a  non  hise7idj  principle,  I  cannot 
understand.  It  is  made  of  earthenware,  and  in  shape 
just  like  a  common  English  flower-pot.  One  end  ii 
open :  over  the  other  a  piece  of  drum-parchment  is 
tightly  stretched ;  into  this  jjarchment  is  inserted 
reed,  which  protrudes  about  eight  or  nine  inches  frcr 
parchment ;  the  utusicLxn  wets  his  fingers,  and  rubs 


poems,  came    to    be    connected    with    the  I  jjie^  up  and  down  the  stem  of  the  reed,  which  give 
Cabinet  of     Christina,  he    was    robbed    on  i  hoarse  ho.low  sound,  called  by  the  Spaniards  "the  ron 
ii       I  •    1  1  1  „  ,,  ,.,,^    ;.,*^    ,-.^.,,^v.  I  rom  rom  of  the   zambomba."      No  house   is  w.thou 

the  highway;  when   he  came  intO  powerl  ,^„.^^  instruments,  played  by  children,  at  Chrisitua 
be  was  instrumental  in  formmg  a  body  ot '  time. 
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or  aloe  ;  or,  wrapped  in  his  manta,  pass 
his  nights  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  road- 
side venta  ;  or  sip  coffee  in  his  casino 
among  his  sympathizers  (for  each  casino 
is  devoted  to  a  separate  phase  of  pol- 
itics) ;  or  smoke  his  scented  Havana  over 
the  brasero  of  his  palacio  —  whatever  be 
his  rank  or  station  he  is  a  politician,  and 
believes  it  to  be  his  duty  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  his  country. 

I  heard  one  poor  man  —  very  poor, 
very  ignorant —  say,  "  Castelar  will  come 
down;  he  promised  to  sever  Church 
and  State,  and  give  us  liberty  of  thought ; 
he  has  not  done  so  /  He  promised  to  do 
away — O  vast  expense  and  useless  tax! 
—  with  a  standing  army  :  he  Jias  not  done 
50.^^  And  the  poor  old  fellow's  tattered 
coat  shook  with  indignation,  and  his  eye 
grew  moist  with  a  tear  as  he  said,  "  Poor 
Spain  !  "  This  sentiment  about  Castelar's 
non-fulfilment  of  his  promise  is  a  stereo- 
typed one  ;  I  am  constantly  hearing  it 
among  the  lower  orders. 

Speculations  as  to  what  change  would 
take  place  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  January 
are  rife  among  us  ;  some  believed  power 
would  be  left  with  the  Intransigentes  ; 
some,  but  few,  that  Castelar  would  con- 
tinue Dictator  for  a  few  weeks,  provi- 
sionally;  some,  that  the  "  Infant  "  would 
be  placed  upon  the  throne.  "  Pi  y  Mar- 
gall  and  the  Cantonal  system  "  was  the 
watchword  of  the  lower  orders. 

Strange  photographs  went  up  in  the 
streets,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  I 
here  transcribe  :  it  is  one  of  large  dimen- 
sions, costing  three  or  four  pesetas.  In 
one  corner  stands  on  a  white  pedestal  a 
draped  and  graceful  woman,  flaring  torch 
in  hand,  representing  Liberty ;  on  the 
pedestal  is  written,  in  French,  "  Les 
droits  de "  —  I  cannot  decipher;  bare- 
headed, or  waving  hats  in  the  air,  comes 
to  her  feet  a  long  winding  procession  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  working 
dress,  the  end  of  the  long,  snake-like  line 
being  lost  in  the  distant  hills  ;  a  church 
stands  hard  by  ;  they  disregard  it  ;  one 
solitary  ploughman  stops  his  oxen  to  wave 
his  hat.  Far  awAy  is  the  distant  sea, 
with  one  or  two  flying  sails,  and  the  smoke 
of  a  steamer  upon  its  calm  bosom.  At 
intervals,  to  the  very  end  of  the  long  line 
of  human  beings,  are  carried  banners  ; 
on  the  first  is  written,  "  Francia  "  (consid- 
ered by  all  Spaniards  the  champion  of 
civil  liberty) ;  on  the  second,  "  Espafia  ;  " 
on  the  third,  "  Autriche  ;  "  on  the  fourth, 
"  Siciles  ;  "  then  "  Romagna  ;  "  on  the 
rest  the  letters  are  too  dim  to  be  deci- 
phered. 


In  the  foreground  is  a  mass  of  crowns, 
sceptres,  handcuffs,  codes,  &c.,  lying 
broken  and  in  confusion  on  the  ground, 
and  looking  like  —  what  at  first  glance  I 
deemed  them  to  be  —  a  heap  of  stones. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
photograph  has  yet  to  come.  Borne  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven  float  gently  earth- 
wards hosts  of  angel-forms,  some,  pen 
in  hand,  as  though  coming  to  chronicle 
the  new  era  of  La  Libertadj  some  pour- 
ing upon  earth  their  rich  cornucopias 
of  fruit  and  flowers.  In  the  midst  of 
this  heavenly  host,  a  huge  lion  crouch- 
ing beneath  His  feet,  which  are  half- 
veiled  in  clouds,  stands  in  majestic  re- 
pose the  figure  of  our  blessed  Lord ; 
His  right  hand  is  raised  to  bless  ;  in  His 
left  hand  he  bears  His  cross,  and  upon 
His  head  is  the  crown  of  thorns  ;  above 
this  Divine  Rostro  the  clouds  are  bright, 
and  in  shadowy  yet  plain  letters  shines 
out  of  them  the  inscription,  "  Fraternite." 

At  the  foot  of  the  photograph  is  writ- 
ten, Republica  universal  democratica 

FEDERAL.      EL  PACTO 

terse  sentence  from  Bdranjjer  : 


and  the  following 


Pueblos,  formad  una  santa  alianza 
Y  estrechad  vuestra  mano. 

That  is, 

Form  an  holy  league,  ye  towns, 
And  act  in  concert. 

The  idea  of  our  blessed  Lord  being  the 
Champion  of  Liberty  is  one  common  in 
Spain,  and  hence  there  is  no  blasphemy 
or  culpable  levity  in  the  picture  de- 
scribed ;  there  is  a  couplet  common  in 
Spain  at  Christmas-tide, 

At  this  time  on  earth  was  He 
Born,  and  with  Him  Liberty. 

The  lines,  or  an  equivalent,  will  be 
found  in  "  Ecos  Nacionales,"  by  V.  Ruiz 
Aguilera. 

Beyond  the  rumours,  the  anxious  faces, 
the  photographs,  and  the  movements  of 
troops,  there  was  but  one  incident  to 
mark  the  reign  of  uncertainty  about 
Christmas  time,  and  that  was  an  attack 
upon  the  train  on  its  way  to  Madrid, 
which  I  chronicle  merely  as  showing  tlie 
lawless  state  of  the  country.  The  night- 
train  to  Madrid  picks  up,  as  is  well 
known,  money  from  various  towns,  all  of 
which  is  sent  in  small  boxes  with  pad- 
locks and  leather  straps  buckled  over 
them.  Some  fifty  armed  brigands,  find- 
ing their  ways  and  means  straitened, 
stopped  the  train  by  waving  a  red  lamp, 
and  demanded  of  the  terrified  guard  the 
boxes  of  money,  commanding  no  passen- 
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ger  to  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  of 
his  carriage  :  one  rash  person  disregarded 
the  injunction,  and  received  a  slash  in 
the  cheek  from  a  sabre.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  these  men  got  safely  to  the 
mountains  with  their  booty.  It  is  not 
often  one  hears  of  such  deeds  on  a  large 
scale  ;  but  every  now  and  then,  in  some 
parts  of  the  Interior,  some  young  fellow 
who  is  known  to  be  rich  is  carried  off,  and 
a  heavy  ransom  demanded.  In  the  last 
case  that  came  under  my  notice  the  young 
fellow  was  surprised  in  the  Campo,  while 
out  for  his  afternoon  paseo,  carried  off  to 
the  Olivares,  or  the  Sierra,  and  400/.  de- 
manded and  paid  for  his  release.  This 
system  of  "  levying  black-mail,"  so  com- 
mon in  Southern  Italy,  is  still  carried  on 
in  the  wilder  parts  of  Greece,  and  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  Levant.  In 
Spain,  if  you  desire  a  walk  over  the  hills 
—  and  a  walk  is  very  enjoyable  in  spring 
and  winter,  when  (as  now)  the  tints  of  the 
mountains  are  sUnpiy  exquisite^  varying 
from  the  deepest  purple  to  the  brightest 
roseate  hue,  and  the  earth  is  just  putting 
on  its  robe  of  vernal  green  — it  is  best  to 
walk  with  a  friend,  and  to  carry  arms, 
equally  serviceable  against  dogs  or  men  ; 
and  it  is  safer  not  to  be  outside  the  city 
walls  after  dusk  ;  you  may  be  robbed,  or 
at  least  annoyed. 

One  more  "  Christmas  episode."  On 
Christmas  Eve  the  Alcalde  of  a  town  not 
far  from  here  was  enjoying  his  coffee,  ci- 
garillo,  and  politics  in  his  casino  ;  he  was 
popular  with  the  masses,  and  so,  to  do 
him  all  honour,  a  party  of  gipsies  came  in, 
chaired  him,  carried  him  round  the  room, 
and  then  insisted  on  his  dancing  the  fan- 
dango with  them !  The  whole  scene, 
when  recounted  to  me  by  an  eye-witness 
the  following  night,  struck  me  as  so  thor- 
oughly Spanish,  and  worthy  of  these  dark- 
eyed  daughters  of  the  sunny  South,  that 
I  have  ventured  to  mention  it. 

At  last  the  eventful  day,  January  2nd, 
1874,  arrived,  and  at  evening-time  club, 
casino,  and  venta  were  thronged  with 
little  knots  of  eager  and  expectant  poli- 
ticians, waiting  for  a  telegraph  ;  but,  as 
subsequently  transpired,  nothing  definite 
had  taken  place.  On  that  day  the  only 
sign  of  excitement  that  came  under  my 
notice  was  the  shout  of  some  fervid  artif- 
icer on  his  way  to  his  work,  "  Down  with 
Castelar."  Silently  another  body  of 
guards  marched  into  our  town  that  night, 
or  the  night  after,  and  then  came  the 
news  of  thj  Spanish  coup  dStat  of  1874, 
awakening  general  surprise  and  bewil- 
derment. 


On  Monday  some  apprehensions  were 
felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  guards,  leaving  their  bar- 
racks in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town, 
fortified  themselves  in  a  walled  spot  a 
few  hundred  yards  outside  the  walls, 
where  they  could  act  more  freely.  I 
walked  at  evening,  about  4.30,  down  the 
streets  which  were  almost  deserted,  and 
—  rare  sound  in  Andalucian  streets  at 
that  hour  —  echoed  to  my  footfall;  the 
shutters  were  up  in  many  of  the  private 
houses,  and  nearly  every  shop  was  closed. 
I  wanted  some  coffee  —  a  modest  wish, 
surely!  —  and  at  last  found  a  grocer's 
shop  with  the  door  only  half  closed. 

Then  came  the  news  of  the  clever  way 
in  which  the  coup  d'etat  at  Madrid  on 
January  3  had  been  managed.  It  was 
thus  graphically  related  to  me  by  a  Span- 
ish gentleman.  The  C6rtes  had  listened 
to  Senor  Castelar's  magnificent  speech, 
his  defence  of  his  own  short  administra- 
tion :  the  votes  were  taken,  Sefior  Salme- 
ron  being  in  the  chair,  and  it  was  found 
that  there  were  one  hundred  for,  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  against,  Castelar's 
continuing  in  office.  He  then  rose  and 
said,  "  I  have  one  favour  to  ask,  that  you 
will  construct  a  Ministry  before  you  leave 
the  room."  "  That  we  will  do,"  was  the 
quiet  answer  of  the  President.  Just  then 
two  aides-de-camp  entered  the  chamber, 
and  gave  a  note  to  Sefior  Salmeron,  who 
handed  it  to  his  secretary  to  read  aloud 
to  the  assembled  diputados. 

The  note  was  terse  and  soldier-like, 
and  to  this  effect :  —  "  That  those  assem- 
bled in  the  Cdrtes  should,  within  five  inin- 
utes,  disperse  to  their  own  homes. 
(Signed)  Pavia,  Governor-General  of 
Madrid." 

Loud  cries  of  '•'  Shame,  shame  !  "  were 
heard,  and  great  uproar  prevailed  ;  the 
President  proposed  to  arraign  General 
Pavia  himself  at  once,  and  deprive  him 
of  his  position.  At  this  juncture  the  two 
aides-de-camp  left  the  chamber,  and  met 
the  General  himself,  who  was  in  waiting 
close  by.  They  told  him  what  it  was 
proposed  to  do  to  him.  "  Oh,  that  is  it,  is 
it?"  said  he;  "come  along,  men."  At 
the  head  of  two  trusty  regiments — and 
with  officers  and  soldiers  alike,  as  a  rule, 
Pavia  is  very  popular  —  the  General  en- 
tered the  Cortes,  and,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, the  first  rank  fired  a  volley  into 
the  ceiling  above  the  heads  of  the  dipu- 
tados. The  effect  was  magical.  In  a 
moment  the  diputados  were  seen  hur- 
rying out  as  fast  as  they  could,  and 
even    leaping    over  any  obstacles,  as  a 
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chafr  or  bench,  that  came  in  their  way. 
Only  one  or  two  foreigners  were  left  in 
the  Cdrtes,  and  they  were  courteously 
escorted  home  by  some  of  the  troops, 
with  their  band  playing  the  Marcha  Real 
(Royal  March)  down  the  thronging 
streets. 

Castelar  was  summoned  to  appear,  and 
was  asked  by  General  Pavia  to  form  a 
Ministry,  which  of  course,  he  could  not 
undertake.  Marshal  Serrano  then  ap- 
peared, coming  from  the  house  of  the 
Russian  ambassador. 

Outside  the  Cdrtes  the  streets  were 
lined  with  troops.  At  the  head  of  other 
streets  cannon  frowned.  Every  volun- 
teer was  ordered  to  render  up  his  arms 
at  certain  depots  named,  and  that  order 
was  acted  upon  quietly  and  instantly. 
Volunteers  were  hurrying,  arms  in  hand, 
to  the  depots,  and  giving  up  their  insig- 
nia in  the  greatest  haste. 

The  ]^Tarshal,  it  is  said,  rode  through 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  squares  and 
shouted,  "  Viva  la  Republica  Espafiola  !  " 
and  it  is  also  said,  that  people,  foregoing 
their  favourite  term  "democratica  fede- 
ral," took  up  the  cry  "  Viva  la  Republica 
de  Espa,na  !  " 

Perhaps  the  populace  are  weary  of  all 
this  lot>g-continued  unrest,  of  trade  sus- 
pended, and  lines  cut,  and  posts  stopped, 
and  aro  glad  to  espouse  the  first  hope  of 
a  settled  Government.  At  any  rate,  the 
soldiers  will  be  glad  of  the  turn  things 
have  taken,  and  will  follow  their  Gen- 
erals. 

Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  dim 
Sic  erit, 

we  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time,  and, 
it  may  be,  the  "  nunc  "  has  passed,  and 
the  "olim  "  is  at  hand  ;  at  any  rate,  we 
all  thirst  for  order,  justice,  and  peace, 
and  perhaps  these  are  near  at  hand. 

But  there  has  already  been  twelve 
hours'  fighting  at  Zaragdza,  between  the 
volunteers  and  the  regulars,  resulting  in 
a  victory  for  the  latter  ! 

Jan.  6th y  1874. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO   LETTER   XI. 


"  ON  THE  DECAY  OF  FAITH   IN   SPAIN." 

From  a  communication  sent  to  the 
Editor  of  Macmillari's  Magazine.,  and 
forwarded  by  him  to  the  author  of 
"  Spanish  Life  and  Character,"  it  would 
appear  that  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  committee  of  the  "  Spanish  Chris- 
tian Church "  have  taken  exception  to 
the  following  statement  in  the  letter 
above-mentioned  :  "  He  who  leaves  the 
one  fold  in  Spain  has  no  place  to  flee 
unto,  and  no  man  cares  for  his  soul.  In 
his  reading,  in  his  thought,  in  his  hope, 
in  his  pra3'er,  in  his  belief — for  him 
there  is  simple,  sheer,  utter  loneliness  ; 
it  is  chacun  pour  soi\xi  everything." 

The  writer  of  the  statement  complained 
of  here  begs  to  assure  the  members  of 
the  "  Spanish  Christian  Church  "  that  he 
intended  neither  to  disparage  nor  to  ig- 
nore their  generous  and  devoted  efforts 
to  spread  evangelical  truth.  Before 
writing  his  Paper,  he  had  not  only  made 
himself  acquainted  with  parts  of  their 
good  work,  but  he  had  also  attended 
some  of  their  places  of  worship,  and 
joined  in  the  services  there  performed 
with  sincere  gratification. 

His  reason  for  not  mentioning  their 
labours  is  simply  this  :  that  the  centres 
of  Protestant  Church  life  and  work  are 
so  few  and  far  between  that  they  can 
•hardly  be  considered  as  havens  for  the 
majority  of  the  Spaniards  who  have 
broken  with  their  old  faith.  What,  the 
writer  would  ask,  is  one  room  set  aside 
for  service  in  one  of  the  largest  towns 
of  Spain  ? 

But  to  the  self-devotion  and  earnest- 
ness of  many  of  the  members  of  the 
"•  Spanish  Christian  Church."  the  writer 
is  happy  here  to  bear  w^rm  and  favour- 
able testimony  ;  and  especially  he  would 
speak  of  their  success  as  regards  schools 
for  the  children. 

March  7,  1874. 


In  particulars  recently  published,  of  the 
production  of  salt  in  Cheshire,  we  learn  that, 
in  187 1,  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  salt  were 
sent  out  of  that  country  to  foreign  lands  and 
the  home  market.  The  demand  increases, 
and  the  supply  as  yet  shews  no  sign  of  failure, 


for  the  salt  district  occupies  about  twenty-six 
square  miles,  of  which  not  more  than  five  have 
hitherto  been  worked.  As  a  single  square 
yard  of  surface  is  reckoned  to  cover  one  hun- 
clred  and  twenty  tons  of  salt,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  total  quantity  is  amazing. 
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Shakespeare's  Games. —  Primero  —  a  game 
of  the  same  family  as  piquet  —  trump,  or  ruff, 
the  parent  of  whist  —  and  gleek  were  the  card 
games   chiefly  played  in  England  during  the 
age  of  Shakespeare.      But   in   his  youth  the 
playing   of  cards,   except   at   Christmas,   was 
confined  to  the  upper  classes  of  society.     John 
Heywood,  the  epigrammatist  of  Shakespeare's 
age,  was  accustomed,  according  to  Camden,  to 
say   "that  few  men   played   at  cardes  but  at 
Christmasse,    and   then   almost  all,  men  and 
boyes."      It  is  quite  evident  that  some  such 
simple  foolish  game  as  "  noddy  "  or  "  beggar 
my  neighbour  "  would  be  the  highest  attain- 
able flight  to  those  who  played  cards  "  but  at 
Christmasse."      For  this  reason,   and  for  no 
natural  disinclination  to  games  of  chance,  we 
must  ascribe  Shakespeare's  ignorance  of  cards. 
For   these   are   things   that,   if    not   acquired 
young,  men  rarely  care  to  acquire  in  after  life. 
Had  he  lived  in  our  days,  Shakespeare  would 
have   played  whist.      Our  Shakespeare  is  no 
dicer  cither.     He  mentions  the  pastime  here 
and  there,  but  brings  in  none  of  the  slang  ex- 
pressions familiar  to  dramatists  of  a  similar 
period.     Dicing  and  card-playing,  indeed,  came 
not  to  full  flood  in  England  till  the  Stuarts 
came  in,  and  with  them  a  general  change  of 
manners  and  modes  of  feeling.     Shakespeare 
only  saw  the    opening    scenes   of    this    new 
drama  of  national  life.     We  find  no  indica- 
tions that  Shakespeare  was  a  player  at  tables 
—  our   backgammon  —  or  draughts.     We  are 
pretty  certain  that  he  was  not  a  chess-player. 
The  sole  reference  we  can  find  to  chess  is  in 
the   "Tempest,"   act  v.   scene    i.     Ferdinand 
and   Miranda  are   discovered   in   the   cell   of 
Prospero   playing   at   chess.      Miranda  says  : 
"Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false."     Ferdinand 
replies  :  "  No,  my  dearest  love,  I  would  not  for 
the  world"     No  chess-player  would  have  put 
into  the  mouths  of  other  players  such  phrases. 
"Playing  false"  at  chess  has  ever  been  un- 
known ;    and    a  writer    conversant   with    the 
game  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
some  pleasant  technical  allusion  for  the  lovers. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  known  something 
of    tennis,   but   does  not    admire    the   game, 
which  was  somewhat  of  a  modern  French  im- 
portation.    The  travelled  courtiers  are  called 
upon   to   put   away  "  The   faith  they  have  in 
tennis  and  tall  stockings  "  ("  Henry  VIII."  act 
i.   scene   3).     "  There   falling  out  at  tennis " 
("Hamlet,"  act  ii.  scene  i).     "The  old  orna- 
ment of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis 
balls  "     ("  Much  Ado,"  act  iii.  scene  2).     He 
goes  somewhat  deeply  into  the  technical  terms 
of  the  game  in  his  "  Henry  V.,"  but  he  is 
rather  driven  to  that  by  the  traditionary  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  Henry's  invasion.     The 
Dauphin  sends  the  young  king,  in  answer  to 
his  claim  to  certain  dukedoms  of  France,  a  ton 
of    treasure,  which  turns  out  to  be  —  tennis 
balls.     Henry  rejoins : 

When  we  have  match'  d  our  rackets  to  these  balls, 

We  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 

Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 

Tell  him  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler,     * 


That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb'd 

With  chases. 

Football  we  should  fancy  to  be  too  rough  a 
game  for  gentle  Shakespeare.  A  man  who 
has  brains  hardly  cares  to  be  kicked  and 
knocked  down  for  nothing.  W^e  have  traced 
one  allusion  to  the  game  in  "  King  Lear." 
Kent,  tripping  up  the  heels  of  Oswald,  cries, 
"  Nor  tripped  neither,  you  base  football- 
player."  That  he  was  a  practised  sportsman, 
our  knowledge  of  the  busy  engrossing  nature 
of  his  career  forbids  us  to  believe  ;  but  he  had 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  Witness  these  lines  in  the  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  hackneyed  and  yet 
ever  fresh,  where  he  describes  those  hounds  of 
Sparta : 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla' d  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn, 

Belgravia. 


The  annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Mint  at  Osaka,  Japan,  has  been  pub- 
lished with  details,  shewing  that  the  Japanese 
are  as  active  in  improving  their  coinage  as  in 
adapting  themselves  to  the  new  circumstances 
brought  into  existence  by  railways  and  under- 
sea telegraphs.     The  number  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver pieces   coined   in    1873   ^^^s    more    than 
twenty-six  million,  worth   more  than  twenty- 
nine  million  dollars.     The  value  of  the  silver 
pieces  is  indicated  by  Japanese  characters  on 
one  side,  and  by  Roman  numerals  on  the  other. 
Excellence   of   quality  and   workmanship  are 
alike  cared  for  ;  and  by  order  of  the  Imperial 
Minister  of  Finance,  specimens  of  the  metals 
were  sent  to  England  with  a  request  that  they 
might  be   tested   at   the   Royal    Mint.      The 
leading  places  in  the  Japanese  mint  are  filled 
by  thirteen  Englishmen,  who  direct  the  native 
workmen,  and  find  them  apt  to  learn.     Besides 
coining,  they  make  assays  of  all  kinds  of  min- 
erals, including   coal ;   and   we   are   informed 
that  laboratories  are  in  successful  operation, 
and   that   sulphuric   acid   and  nitric  acid  are 
manufactured   in   quantities   which   will  soon 
render  importation  from  Europe  unnecessary. 
It  seems  clear  that  ere  long  Japan  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  commerce  and  arts  of 
the  world. 


The  German  Polar  Navigation  Society  has 
bought  a  station  on  the  island  of  Avero,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Norway ;  this  harbour,  named 
Kristvig,  is  commodious  enough  to  protect  all 
the  largest  ships  of  the  Society,  and  will  in 
futine  be  the  starting-point  for  the  German 
scientific  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  Regions. 

Academy 
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THE   EASTER   DECORATIONS,    ETC. 


THE    EASTER  DECORATIONS. 

O  TAKE  away  your  dried  and  painted  garlands  ! 

The  snow-cloth's  fallen  from  each  quickened 
brow, 
The  stone's  rolled  off  the  sepulchre  of  winter, 

And  risen  leaves  and  flowers  are  wanted  now. 

Send  out  the  little  ones,  that  they  may  gather 
With  their  pure  hands  the  firstlings  of  the 
birth,  — 
Green-golden    tufts  and  delicate    half-blown 
blossoms. 
Sweet  with    the  fragrance  of    the    Easter 
earth ; 

Great  primrose  bunches,  with  soft,  damp  moss 
clinging 
To  their  brown  fibres,  nursed  in  hazel  roots ; 
And  violets  from  the  shady  banks  and  copses, 
And  wood-anemones,  and  white  hawthorn- 
shoots  ; 

And  tender  curling  fronds  of  fern,  and  grasses. 
And  crumpled  leaves  from  brink  of  babbling 
rills, 

With  cottage-garden  treasures  —  pale  narcissi, 
And  lilac  plumes,  and  yellow  daffodils. 

Open  the  doors,  and  let  the  Easter  sunshine 
Flow  warmly  in  and  out,  in  amber  waves  ; 

And  let  the  perfume  floating  round  our  altar 
Meet  the  new  perfume  from  the  outer  graves. 

And  let  the  Easter  "  Alleluia  !  "  mingle 

With  the  sweet  silver  rain-notes  of  the  lark ; 

Let  us  all  sing  together  !  —  Lent  is  over, 
Captivity  and  winter,  death  and  dark. 
Good  Words.  ADA  CAMBRIDGE. 


TIRED. 


O  FOR  wings,  that  I  might  soar, 
A  little  way  above  the  floor  — 
A  little  way  beyond  the  roar  — 

A  little  nearer  to  the  sky ! 
To  the  blue  hills,  lifted  high. 
Out  of  all  our  misery. 

Where  alone  is  heard  the  lark. 
Warbling  in  the  infinite  arc, 
From  the  dawning  to  the  dark. 

Where  the  callow  eaglets  wink 
On  the  bare  and  breezy  brink. 
And  slow  pinions  rise  and  sink. 

Where  the  dim  white  breakers  beat 
Under  cloud-drifts  at  our  feet. 
Singing,  singing,  low  and  sweet. 

Where  we  see  the  glimmering  bay 
Greyly  melting  far  away. 
On  the  confines  of  the  day. 


Where  the  green  larch-fringes  sweep 
Rocky  defiles,  still  and  steep. 
Where  the  tender  lichens  creep. 

Where  the  gentian-blossoms  blow, 
Set  in  crystal  stars  of  snow ; 
Wheie  the  downward  torrents  flow 

To  the  plains  and  yellow  leas. 
Glancing,  twinkling,  through  the  trees. 
Pure,  as  from  celestial  seas. 

Where  the  face  of  heaven  has  smiled. 
Aye  on  freedom,  sweet  and  wild, 
Aye  on  beauty,  undefiled. 

Where  no  sound  of  human  speech. 
And  no  human  passions  reach  ; 
Where  the  angels  sit  and  teach. 

Where  no  troublous  foot  has  trod  ; 
Where  is  impressed  on  the  sod 
Only  Hand  and  Heart  of  God  ! 
Sunday  Magazine.  ALICE  CAMPBELL. 


REVENANT. 


You  ask  me  why  at  our  first  meeting 
A  sudden  dimness  seemed  to  veil 

My  eyes,  and  why  they  shunned  your  greeting. 
And  why  my  lips  were  strangely  pale  ? 

Who  sees  the  shade  of  a  lost  lover, 
May  well  be  pale  for  hope  or  fear ; 

You  seemed  a  ghost  from  days  gone  over 
When  first  I  looked  upon  you,  dear  ! 

Because,  before  a  word  was  spoken. 

And  almost  ere  I  saw  you  plain, 
I  thought  you  her  whose  heart  was  broken. 

The  day  that  mine  was  snapped  in  twain. 

Now,  like  a  ghost  let  loose  from  prison, 
And  strange  below  the  common  skies. 

You  see  my  dead  youth  re-arisen. 
To  meet  the  magic  of  your  eyes 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 


AFTER  HEINE. 


I've  written  couplets  to  my  lady's  eyes, 

Her  foot  I've  sung  in  half  a  score  romances, 

And  on  her  little  hand,  bewitching  prize  1 
I've  lavished  dozens  of  poetic  fancies. 

I've  sung  her  little  cheek,  in  verse  apart. 
Her  little  mouth,  what  rhymes  I've  made 
upon  it ! 
And  if  my  lady  had  a  little  heart. 

Why,  I  would  celebrate  it  in  a  sonnet. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 


ON    WORDSWORTH. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
ON  WORDSWORTH. 

BY  WALTER   H,   PATER. 

Some  English  critics  at  tlie  beginning 
of  the  present  century  said  a  great  deal 
concerning  a  distinction,  of  much  import- 
ance, as  they  thought,  in  the  true  esti- 
mate of  poetry,  between  the   Fancy  and 
another,  profounder  faculty,  the  Imagina- 
tion.    This  metaphysical  distinction,  bor- 
rowed  originally   from    the    writings    of 
German    philosophers,  and  perhaps    not 
always  clearly  apprehended  by  those  who 
talked   of   it,    involved  a  far  deeper  and 
more  vital  distinction,  with  which  indeed 
all  true  criticism  more  or  less  directly  has 
to  do,    the   distinction    namely   between 
higher  and  lower  degrees  of  intensity  in 
the  poet's  perception  of  his  subject,  and 
in  his  concentration  of  himself  upon  his 
work.     Of    those   who    dwelt   upon    the 
metaphysical     distinction     between    the 
Fancy  and  the  Imagination,  it  was  Words- 
worth who  made  the  most  of  it,  assuming 
it    as   the   basis  for    the    final     classifi- 
cation   of    his    poetical   writings  ;  and  it 
is    in    these    writings    that    the    deeper 
and   more   vital   distinction  which,  as    I 
have    said,   underlies    the    metaphysical 
distinction,  is  most  needed  and  may  best 
be  illustrated. 

For  nowhere  is  there  so  perplexed  a 
mixture  as  in  Wordsworth's  own  poetry, 
of  work  touched  with  intense  and  indi- 
vidual power,  with  work  of  almost  no 
character  at  all.  He  has  much  conven- 
tional sentiment,  and  some  of  that  insin- 
cere poetic  diction  against  which  his 
most  serious  critical  efforts  were  directed  ; 
the  reaction  in  his  political  ideas,  conse- 
quent on  the  excesses  of  1795,  makes  him 
at  times  a  declaimeron  moral  and  social 
topics  ;  and  he  seems  sometimes  to  force 
an  unwilling  pen  and  write  by  rule.  By 
making  the  most  of  these  blemishes  it  is 
possible  to  obscure  the  real  aesthetic 
value  of  his  work,  just  as  his  life  also,  a 
life  of  much  quiet  delicacy  and  indepen- 
dence, might  easily  be  placed  in  a  false 
focus,  and  made  to  appear  a  somewhat 
tame  theme  in  illustration  of  the  more 
obvious  parochial  virtues.  And  those 
who  wish  to  understand  his  influence, 
and  experience  his  peculiar  savour,  must 
bear   with   patience  the  presence  of  an 
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alien   element    in     Wordsworth's    work, 
which  never  coalesced  with  what  is  really 
delightful  in  it,  nor  underwent  his  special 
power.      Who  that   values    his   writings 
most  has  not  felt  the  intrusion  there  from 
time  to  time   of   something  tedious  and 
prosaic  ?     Of  all  great  poets,  perhaps  he 
would  gain  most  by  a  skilfully  made  an- 
thology.    Such  a   selection    would  show 
perhaps  not  so  much  what  he  was,  or  to 
himself  or  others  seemed  to  be,  as  what 
by   the  more    energetic   and  fertile    ten- 
dency in  his  writings   he  was   ever  tend- 
ing to  become  ;  is,  therefore,  to  the  im- 
aginative reason.     And  the  mixture  in  his 
work,   as   it   actually   stands,   is   so  per- 
plexed that   one   fears   to  miss  the  least 
promising    composition    even,  lest  some 
precious  morsel  should  be  lying  hidden 
within,  the  few  perfect  lines,  the  phrase, 
the  single  word  even,  to  which  he  often 
works  up  mechanically  through  a  poem, 
almost  the  whole  of  which  may  be  tame 
enough.     He  who  thought  that  in  all  cre- 
ative work  the  larger  part  was  given  pas- 
sively to  the  recipient  mind,  who  waited 
so   dutifully  upon    the   gift,  to    whom  so 
large   a   measure   was  sometimes  given, 
had  his  times  also  of  desertion  and  re- 
lapse, and  he  Jias  permitted  the  impress 
of  these  too  to  remain  in  his  work.     And 
this    duality   there,    the    fitfulness    with 
which  the  higher  qualities  manifest  them- 
selves in  it,  gives  the  effect  in  his  poetry 
of  a   power   not   altogether   his  own,  or 
under  his  control,  which  comes  and  goes 
when  it  will,  lifting -or  lowering  a  matter 
poor  in   itself ;    so   that   that   old   fancy 
which  made  the  poet's  art  an  enthusiasm, 
a  form  of  divine  possession,  seems  almost 
literally  true  of  him. 

This  constant  suggestion  of  an  abso- 
lute duality  between  higher  and  lower 
moods,  and  the  work  done  in  them,  stim- 
ulating one  always  to  look  below  the  sur- 
face, makes  the  reading  of  Wordsworth 
an  excellent  sort  of  training  towards  the 
things  of  art  and  poetry.  It  begets  in 
those  who,  coming  across  him  in  youth, 
can  bear  him  at  all,  a  habit  of  reading  be- 
tween the  lines,  a  faith  in  the  effect  of 
concentration  and  collectedness  of  mind 
in  the  right  appreciation  of  poetry,  an 
expectation  of  things  in  this  order,  com- 
ing to  one  in  the  way  of  a  true  discipline 
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of  the  temper  as  well  as  of  the  intellect. 
He  meets  us  with  the  promise  that  he 
has  much,  and  something  very  peculiar, 
to  give  us,  if  we  will  follow  a  certain  dif- 
ficult way,  and  seems  to  have  the  secret 
of  a  special  and  privileged  state  of  mind. 
And  those  who  have  undergone  Lis  influ- 
ence, and  followed  this  difficult  way,  are 
like  people  who  have  passed  through  some 
initiation,  a  discipiina  arcani,  by  submit- 
ting to  which  they  became  able  constantly 
to  distinguish  in  art,  speech,  feeling,  man- 
ners, that  which  is  organic,  animated,  ex- 
pressive, from  that  which  is  only  conven- 
tional, derivative,  inexpressive. 

But  although  the  necessity  of  selecting 
these  precious  morsels  for  oneself  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  Words- 
worth's peculiar  influence,  and  induces  a 
kind  of  just  criticism  and  true  estimate 
of  them,  yet  the  purely  literary  product 
would  have  been  more  excellent  had  the 
writer  himself  purged  away  that  alien 
element.  How  perfect  would  have  been 
the  little  treasury  shut  between  the  covers 
of  how  thin  a  book  !  Let  us  suppose  the 
desired  separation  made,  the  electric 
thread  untwined,  the  golden  pieces,  great 
and  small,  lying  apart  together.  What 
are  the  peculiarities  of  this  residue  ? 
What  special  sense  does  Wordsworth 
exercise,  and  what  instincts  does  he  sat- 
isfy ?  What  are  the  subjects  and  the 
motives  which  in  him  excite  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  ?  What  are  the  qualities  in 
things  and  persons  which  he  values,  the 
impression  and  sense  of  which  he  can 
convey  to  others  in  an  extraordinary  way  ? 

An  intimate  consciousness  of  the  ex- 
pression of  natural  things,  which 
weighs,  listens,  penetrates,  where  the 
earlier  mind  passed  roughly  by,  is  a  large 
element  in  the  complexion  of  modern 
poetry.  It  has  been  remarked  again  and 
again  ;  it  reveals  itself  in  many  forms, 
but  is  strongest  and  most  attractive  in 
what  is  strongest  and  most  attractive  in 
modern  literature  ;  it  is  exemplified  al- 
most equally  by  writers  as  unlike  each 
other  as  Senancour  and  Thdophile  Gau- 
tier  ;  as  a  singular  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  its  growth  might  be 
traced  from  Rousseau  to  Chateaubriand, 
from  Chateaubriand  to  Victor  Hugo  ;  it 
has   doubtless  some    latent    connectioQ 


with  those  pantheistic  theories  which 
have  largely  exercised  men's  minds  ia 
some  modern  systems  of  philosophy  ;  it 
is  traceable  even  in  the  graver  writings 
of  historians  ;  it  makes  as  much  differ- 
ence between  ancient  and  modern  land- 
scape as  there  is  between  the  rough 
masks  of  an  early  mosaic  and  a  portrait 
by  Reynolds  or  Gainsborough.  Of  this 
new  sense  the  writings  of  Wordsworth 
are  the  central  and  elementary  expres- 
sion ;  he  is  more  simply  and  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  it  than  any  other.  There 
was  in  his  own  character  a  certain  con- 
tentment, a  sort  of  religious  placidity, 
seldom  found  united  with  a  sensibility 
like  his,  which  was  favourable  to  the 
quiet,  habitual  observation  of  inanimate, 
or  imperfectly  animate,  existence.  His 
life  of  eighty  years  is  not  divided  by  pro- 
foundly felt  incidents  ;  its  changes  are 
almost  wholly  inward,  and  it  falls  into 
broad,  untroubled  spaces.  What  it  most 
resembles  is  the  life  of  one  of  those  early 
Italian  or  Flemish  painters,  who  just  be- 
cause their  minds  were  full  of  heavenly 
visions,  passed,  some  of  them,  the  better 
part  of  sixty  years  in  quiet,  systematic  in- 
dustry. This  placid  life  matured  in  him 
an  unusual,  innate  sensibility  to  natural 
sights  and  sounds,  the  flower  and  its 
shadow  on  the  stone,  the  cuckoo  and  its 
echo.  The  poem  of  Resolution  and  hide' 
Pendencexs  a  storehouse  of  such  images  ; 
for  its  fulness  of  imagery  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  Keats's  Saitit  Agnes^  Eve.  To 
read  one  of  his  longer  pastoral  poems 
for  the  first  time  is  like  a  day  spent  in  a 
new  country  ;  the  memory  is  crowded  for 
a  time  with  precise  and  vivid  images  :  — 

The  pliant  harebell  swinging  in  the  breeze 
On  some  grey  rock ;  — 

The  single  sheep  and  the  one  blasted  tree 
And    the  bleak  music  from  that  old  stone 
wall  J  — 

In  the  meadows  and  the  lower  ground 

Was  all  the  sweetness  of  a  common  dawn  ;  — 

And  that  green  com  all  day  is  rustling  in  thine 
ears. 

Subtle  and  sharp  as  he  is  in  the  outlining 
of  visible  imagery,  he  is  most  subtle  and 
delicate  of  all  in  the  noting  of  sounds  ; 
so  that  he  conceives  of  noble  sound  as 
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even  moulding  the  human  countenance  to 
nobler  types,  and  as  something  actually 
"  profaned  by  visible    form  or    image." 
He  has  a  power  likewise  of  realizing  and 
conveying  to  the    consciousness  of  the 
reader  abstract   and   elementary  impres- 
sions, silence,  darkness,  absolute  motion- 
lessness  ;    or,  again,  the  whole    complex 
sentiment  of  a  particular  place,  the   ab- 
stract  expression    of    desolation    in    the 
long  white  road,  of  peacefulness  in  a  par- 
ticular folding  of  the   hills.     In  the  airy 
building  of   the  brain,  a  special   day   or 
hour  even,  comes  to  have  for  him  a  sort 
of   personal   identity,    a  spirit   or    angel 
given  to  it,  by  which,  for  its  exceptional 
insight,  or  the  happy  light  upon  it,  it  has 
a   presence    in   one's    history,    and    acts 
there  as  a  separate  power  or  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  he  has  celebrated  in  many  of 
his  poems  the  "  efficacious  spirit  "  which, 
as  he  says,  resides   in  these  "  particular 
spots  "  of  time. 

That  sense  of  a  life  in  natural  objects, 
which  in  most  poetry  is  only  a  rhetorical 
artifice,  is  in  Wordsworth  the  assertion 
of  what  for  him  is  almost  literal  fact.  To 
him  every  natural  object  seemed  to  pos- 
sess more  or  less  of  a  moral  or  spiritual 
life,  to  be  capable  of  a  companionship 
with  man  full  of  finesse  and  expression, 
of  inexplicable  affinities  and  subtle  se- 
crets of  intercourse.  An  emanation,  a 
particular  spirit,  belonged  not  to  the  mov- 
ing leaves  or  water  only,  but  to  the  dis- 
tant peak  arising  suddenly  by  some 
change  or  perspective  above  the  nearer 
horizon,  to  the  passing  space  of  light 
across  the  plain,  to  the  lichened  Druid 
stone  even,  for  a  certain  weird  fellowship 
in  it  with  the  moods  of  men.  It  was  like 
a  "  survival  "  in  him  of  that  primitive 
condition,  which  some  philosophers  have 
traced  in  the  history  of  human  culture, 
in  which  all  outward  objects  alike,  even 
the  works  of  men's  hands,  were  believed 
to  be  endowed  with  life  and  animation, 
and  the  world  was  full  of  souls  ;  that 
mood  in  which  the  old  Greek  gods  were 
first    begotten,    and    which    had    many 


this  power  of  seeing  life,  this  perception 
of  a  soul,  in  inanimate  things,  came  of  an 
exceptional  susceptibility  to  the  impres- 
sions of  eye  and  ear,  and  was  at  bottom 
a  kind  of  sensuousness.  At  least  it  is 
only  in  a  temperament  exceptionally  sus- 
ceptible on  the  sensuous  side  that  this 
sense  of  the  expressiveness  of  outward 
things  comes  to  be  so  large  a  part  of 
life.  That  he  awakened  "  a  sort  of 
thought  in  sense  "  is  Shelley's  just  criti- 
cism of  this  element  in  Wordsworth's 
poetry. 

And   it  was  through   nature  thus   en- 
nobled  by  a  semblance    of   passion    and 
thought  that  he  approached  the  spectacle 
of  human  life.     Human  life  indeed  is,  at 
first,  but  an  additional,  accidental  grace 
on  this  expressive  landscape.     When  he 
thought  of  man,  it  was  of  man  as  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  influence  of  these 
effective  natural   objects,  and  linked    to 
them  by  many  associations.     The    close 
connection  of  man  with  natural  objects, 
the  habitual  association  of  his  thousfhts 
and   feelings   with   a   particular   spot   of 
earth,  has  sometimes  seemed  to  degrade 
those  who  are  subject  to  its  influence,  as 
if  it  did  but  reinforce  that  physical  con- 
nection  of  our   nature   with    the   actual 
lime  and  clay  of  the  soil,  which  is  always 
drawing  us  nearer  to  our  end.     But  for 
Wordsworth   these  influences  tended   to 
the   dignity   of   human    nature,   because 
they  tended  to  tranquillize  it.     He  raises 
nature  to  the  level  of  human  thought  to 
give  it  power   and   expression  ;  he   sub- 
dues  man   to  the    level   of   nature,   and 
gives  him  thereby  a  certain  breadth  and 
coolness     and     solemnity.      The    leech- 
gatherer  on  the  moor,  the  woman  stepping 
westward^  are  for  him   natural   objects, 
almost   in   the  same  sense  as   the  ao-ed 
thorn,  or  the  lichened  rock  on  the  heath. 
ReliHous  sentiment. 


consecrating  the 
affections  and  regrets  of  the  human  heart, 
above  all  that  pitiful  care  and  awe  for  the 
perishing  human  clay,  of  which  relic-wor- 
ship is  but  the  corruption,  has  always  had 
much  to  do  with  localities,  wi'.h  the 
strange  aftergrowths.  In  the  early  ages  j  thoughts  which  attach  themselves  to  ac- 
this  belief,  delightful  as  its  effects  in  tual  scenes  and  places.  What  is  true  of 
poetry  often  are,  was  but  the  result  of  a]  it  everywhere,  is  truest  of  it  in  those  se- 
crude   intelligence.     But  in  Wordsworth  I  eluded    valleys    where     one    generation 
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after  another  maintains  the  same  abid- 
ing-place ;  and  it  was  on  this  side  that 
Wordsworth  seized  religion  most  strong- 
ly. Consisting,  as  it  did  so  much,  in 
the  recognition  of  local  sanctities,  in  the 
habit  of  connecting  the  stones  and  trees 
of  a  particular  spot  of  earth  with  the 
great  events  of  life,  till  the  low  walls,  the 
green  mounds,  the  half-obliterated  epi- 
taphs seemed  full  of  voices  and  a  sort 
of  natural  oracles,  the  very  religion  of 
these  people  of  the  dales  seemed  but  an- 
other link  between  them  and  the  earth, 
and  was  literally  a  religion  of  nature. 
It  tranquillized  them  by  bringing  them 
under  the  placid  rule  of  traditional  and 
narrowly  localized  observances.  "  Grave 
livers,"  they  seemed  to  him  under  this 
aspect,  with  stately  speech,  and  some- 
thing of  that  natural  dignity  of  manners 
which  underlies  the  highest  courtesy. 

And  seeing  man  thus  as  a  part  of  na- 
ture, elevated  and  solemnized  in  propor- 
tion as  his  daily  life  and  occupations 
brought  him  into  companionship  with 
permanent  natural  objects,  his  very  reli- 
gion forming  new  links  for  him  with 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  valley,  the  low 
vaults  of  his  church,  the  rough  stones 
of  his  home,  made  intense  for  him  now 
with  profound  sentiment,  he  was  able  to 
appreciate  passion  in  the  lowly.  He 
chooses  to  depict  people  from  humble 
life,  because,  being  nearer  to  nature  than 
others,  they  are  on  the  whole  more  im- 
passioned, certainly  more  direct  in  their 
expression  of  passion,  than  other  men  ; 
it  is  for  this  direct  expression  of  passion 
that  he  values  their  humble  words.  In 
much  that  he  said  in  exaltation  of  rural 
life  he  was  but  pleading  indirectly  for 
that  sincerity,  that  perfect  fidelity  to  { 
one's  own  inward  presentations,  to  the  j 
precise  features  of  the  picture  within,  1 
without  which  any  profound  poetry  is  im- 
possible. It  was  not  for  their  tameness, 
but  for  this  passionate  sincerity,  that  he 
chose  incidents  and  situations  from  com- 
mon life,  related  in  a  selection  of  lan- 
guage really  used  by  men.  He  constant- 
ly endeavours  to  bring  his  language  near 
to  the  real  language  of  men ;  but  it  is  to 
the  real  language  of  men,  not  on  the  dead 
level  of  their  ordinary  intercourse,  but  in 
select  moments  of  vivid  sensation,  when 
this  language  is  winnowed  and  ennobled 
by  excitement.  There  are  poets  who 
have  chosen  rural  life  for  their  subject  for 
the  sake  of  its  passionless  repose,  and 
there  are  times  when  Wordsworth  extols 
the  mere  calm  and  dispassionate  survey 
of  things  as  the   highest  aim  of  poetical 
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culture  ;  but  it  was  not  for  its  passionless 
calm  that  he  chose  the  scenes  of  pastoral 
life  ;  and  the  meditative  poet,  sheltering 
himself  from  the  agitations  of  the  out- 
ward world,  is  in  reality  only  clearing  the 
scene  for  the  exhibition  of  emotion,  and 
what  he  values  most  is  the  almost  ele- 
mentary expression  of  elementary  feel- 
ings. 

And  so  he  has  much  for  those  who 
value  highly  the  concentrated  expression 
of  passion,  who  appraise  men  and  women 
by  their  susceptibility  to  it,  and  art  and 
poetry  as  they  afford  the  spectacle  of  it. 
Breaking  from  time  to  time  into  the  pen- 
sive spectacle  of  their  daily  toil,  their  oc- 
cupations near  to  Nature,  come  the  great 
elementary  feelings,  lifting  and  solemniz- 
ing their  language  and  giving  it  a  natural 
music.  The  great,  distinguishing  passion 
came  to  Michael  by  the  sheepfold,  to 
Ruth  by  the  wayside,  adding  these  hum- 
ble children  of  the  furrow  to  the  true  aris- 
tocracy of  passionate  souls.  .In  this  re- 
spect Wordsworth's  work  resembles  most 
that  of  George  Sand  in  those  novels  which 
depict  country  life.  With  a  penetrative 
pathos,  which  puts  him  in  the  same  rank 
with  the  masters  of  the  sentiment  of  pity 
in  literature,  with  Meinhold  and  Victor 
Hugo,  he  collects  all  the  traces  of  vivid 
excitement  which  were  to  be  found  in 
that  pastoral  world  ;  the  girl  who  rung 
her  father's  knell ;  the  unborn  infant  feel- 
ing about  its  mother's  heart  ;  the  instinc- 
tive touches  of  children  ;  the  sorrows  of 
the  wild  creatures  even,  their  home-sick- 
ness, their  strange  yearnings  ;  the  tales 
of  passionate  regret  that  hang  by  a  ruined 
farm-building,  a  heap  of  stones,  a  desert- 
ed sheepfold  ;  that  wild,  gay,  false,  ad- 
venturous outer  world,  which  breaks  in 
from  time  to  time  to  bewilder  and  deflower 
these  quiet  homes  ;  not  "passionate  sor- 
row "  only  for  the  overthrow  of  the  soul's 
beauty,  but  the  loss  of  or  carelessness 
for  personal  beauty  itself,  in  those  whom 
men  have  wronged,  their  pathetic  wan- 
ness ;  the  sailor  "who,  in  his  heart,  was 
half  a  shepherd  on  the  stormy  seas  ;  "  the 
wild  woman  teaching  her  child  to  pray 
for  her  betrayer  ;  incidents  like  the  mak- 
ing of  the  shepherd's  staff,  or  that  of  the 
young  boy  laying  the  first  stone  of  the 
sheepfold  ;  —  all  the  pathetic  episodes  of 
their  humble  existence,  their  longing, 
their  wonder  at  fortune,  their  poor  pa- 
thetic pleasures,  like  the  pleasures  of 
children,  won  so  hardly  in  the  struggle 
for  bare  existence,  their  yearning  towards 
each  other  in  their  darkened  houses,  or 
at  their  early  toil.    A  sort  of  biblical 
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depth  and  solemnity  hangs  over  this 
strange,  new,  passionate,  pastoral  world 
of  which  he  first  raised  the  image,  and 
the  reflection  of  which  some  of  our  best 
modern  fiction  has  caught  from  him. 

He  pondered  much  over  the  philoso- 
phy of  his  poetry,  and  reading  deeply  in 
the  history  of  his  ftwn  mind,  seems  at 
times  to  have  passed  the  borders  of  a 
world  of  strange  speculations,  inconsist- 
ent enough,  had  he  cared  to  note  such  in- 
consistencies, with  those  traditional  be- 
liefs, which  were  otherwise  the  object  of 
his  devout  acceptance.  Thinking  of  the 
high  value  he  set  upon  customariness, 
upon  all  that  is  habitual,  local,  rooted  in 
the  ground,  in  matters  of  religious  senti- 
ment, you  might  sometimes  regard  him 
as  one  tethered  down  to  a  world,  refined 
and  peaceful  indeed,  but  with  no  broad 
outlook,  a  life  protected,  but  somewhat 
narrowed,  by  the  influence  of  received 
ideas.  But  he  is  at  times  also  something 
very  different  from  this,  and  something 
much  bolder.  A  chance  expression  is 
overheard  and  placed  in  a  new  connec- 
tion, the  sudden  memory  of  a  thing  long 
past  occurs  to  him,  a  distant  object  is  re- 
lieved for  a  moment  by  a  random  gleam 
of  light  —  accidents  turning  up  for  a  mo- 
ment what  lies  below  the  surface  of  our 
immediate  experience  —  and  he  passes 
from  the  humble  graves  and  lowly  arches 
of  "the  little  rock-like  pile  "  of  a  West- 
moreland church  on  bold  trains  of  spec- 
ulative thought,  and  comes  from  point  to 
point  into  strange  contact  with  thoughts 
which  have  visited  from  time  to  time  far 
bolder  and  more  wandering  spirits. 

He  had  pondered  deeply,  for  instance, 
on  those  strange  reminiscences  and  fore- 
bodings which  seem  to  make  our  lives 
stretch  before  and  behind  us,  beyond 
where  we  can  see  or  touch  anything,  or 
trace  the  lines  of  connection.  Following 
the  soul  backwards  and  forwards  on 
these  endless  ways,  his  sense  of  man's 
dim,  potential  powers  became  a  pledge 
to  him,  indeed,  of  a  future  life  ;  but  car- 
ried him  back  also  to  that  mysterious 
notion  of  an  earlier  state  of  existence, 
the  fancy  of  the  Platonists,  the  old  heresy 
of  Origen.  It  was  in  this  mood  that  he 
conceived  the  oft-reiterated  regrets  for  a 
half-ideal  childhood,  when  the  relics  of 
Paradise  still  clung  about  the  soul  —  a 
childhood,  as  it  seemed,  full  of  the  fruits 


of  old  age 


,  lost  for  all  in  a  degree  in  the 


passing  away  of  the  youth  of  the  world, 
lost  for  each  over  again  in  the  passing 
away  of  actual  youth.  It  is  this  ideal 
childhood  which  he  celebrates  in  his  fa- 


mous Ode  on  the  Recollections  of  Child- 
hood, and  some  other  poems  which  may 
be  grouped  around  it,  like  the  lines  on 
Tintern  Abbey;  and  something  like  what 
he  describes  was  actually  truer  of  him 
than  he  seems  to  have  understood  ;  for 
his  own  most  delightful  poems  were  real- 
ly the  instinctive  productions  of  earlier 
life  ;  and  most  surely  for  him  "  the  first 
diviner  influence  of  this  world  "  passed 
away  more  and  more  completely  in  his 
contact  with  experience. 

Sometimes,  as  he  dwelt  upon  those 
moments  of  intense  imaginative  power, 
in  which  the  outward  object  seems  to 
take  colour  and  expression,  a  new  nature 
almost,  from  the  prompting  of  the  ob- 
serving mind,  the  actual  world  seemed  to 
dissolve  and  detach  itself,  flake  by  flake, 
and  he  himself  seemed  to  be  the  creator, 
and  when  he  would  the  destroyer,  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lived  ;  —  that  old  iso- 
lating thought  of  many  a  brainsick  mystic 
of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

At  other  times,  again,  in  those  mo- 
ments of  intense  susceptibility,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  himself  but  the  passive  re- 
cipient of  external  influences,  he  was  at- 
tracted by  the  thought  of  a  spirit  of  life 
in  outward  things,  a  single  all-pervading 
mind  in  them,  of  which  man,  and  even 
the  poet's  imaginative  energy,  are  but 
moments, —  that  old  dream  of  the  anima 
jnujidi,  the  mother  of  all  things  and  their 
grave,  in  which  some  had  desired  to  lose 
themselves  and  others  had  become  indif- 
ferent to  the  distinctions  of  good  and 
evil.  It  would  come  sometimes  like  the 
sign  of  the  macrocosin  to  Faust  in  his 
cell ;  the  network  of  man  and  nature  was 
pervaded  by  a  common  universal  life  ;  a 
new,  bold  thought  lifted  him  above  the 
furrow,  above  the  green  turf  of  the  West- 
moreland churchyard,  to  a  world  alto- 
gether different  in  its  vagueness  and 
vastness,  and  the  narrow  glen  was  full  of 
the  brooding  power  of  a  universal  life. 

And  so  he  has  something  also  for 
those  who  feel  the  -fascination  of  bold 
speculative  ideas,  who  are  really  capable 
of  rising  upon  them  to  conditions  of  po- 
etical thought.  He  uses  them,  indeed, 
always  with  a  very  subtle  feeling  for 
those  limits  within  which  alone  philosoph- 
ical imaginings  have  any  place  in  true 
poetry,  and  using  them  only  for  poetical 
purposes,  is  not  too  careful  even  to  make 
them  consistent  with  each  other.  To 
him,  theories  which  for  other  men  bring 
a  world  of  technical  diction,  brought  per- 
fect form  and  expression,  as  in  those  two 
lofty   books  of   the  Prelude,  which    de- 
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scribe  the  decay  and  the  restoration  of 
Imagination  and  Taste.  Skirting  the  bor- 
ders of  this  world  of  bewildering  heights 
and  depths,  he  got  but  the  first  exciting 
influence  of  it,  that  joyful  enthusiasm 
which  great  imaginative  theories  prompt, 
when  the  mind  first  comes  to  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  them  ;  and  it  is  not  under 
the  influence  of  these  thoughts  that  his 
poetry  becomes  tedious  or  loses  its 
blitheness.  He  keeps  them,  too,  always 
within  certain  bounds,  so  that  no  word 
of  his  could  offend  the  simplest  of  those 
simple  souls  which  are  alwa3'^s  the  largest 
portion  of  mankind.  But  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  contact  of  these  thoughts,  the 
speculative  boldness  in  them,  that  con- 
stitutes, at  least  for  some  minds,  the  se- 
cret attraction  of  much  of  his  best  poetry 
—  the  sudden  passage  from  lowly 
thoughts  and  places  to  the  majestic  forms 
of  philosophical  imagination,  the  play  of 
these  thoughts  over  a  world  so  different, 
enlarging  so  strangely  the  bounds  of  its 
humble  churchyards,  and  breaking  such 
a  wild  light  on  the  graves  of  christened 
children. 

And  these  moods  always  brought  with 
them  faultless  expression.  In  regard  to 
expression,  as  of  feeling  and  thought, 
the  duality  of  the  higher  and  lower  moods 
was  absolute.  It  belonged  to  the  higher, 
the  imaginative  mood,  and  was  the 
pledge  of  its  reality,  to  bring  the  appro- 
priate language  with  it.  In  him,  when 
the  really  poetical  motive  worked  at  all, 
it  united  with  absolute  justice  the  word 
and  the  idea,  each  in  the  imaginative 
flame  becoming  inseparably  one  with  the 
other,  by  that  fusion  of  matter  and  form 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  highest 
poetical  expression.  His  words  are 
themselves  thought  and  feeling  ;  not  elo- 
quent or  musical  words  merely,  but  that 
sort  of  creative  language  which  carries 
the  reality  of  what  it  depicts  directly  to 
the  consciousness. 

The  music  of  mere  metre  plays  but  a 
limited,  yet  a  very  peculiar  and  subtly 
ascertained  function  in  Wordsworth's 
poetry.  With  him  metre  is  but  an  addi- 
tional, accessory  grace  on  that  deeper 
music  of  words  and  sounds,  that  moving! 
power,  which  they  exercise  in  the  nobler 
prose  no  less  than  in  formal  poetry.  It 
is  a  sedative  to  that  excitement,  an  ex- 
citement sometimes  almost  painful,  under 
,which  the  language  of  poetry  and  prose 
ahke  attains  a  rhythmical  power,  depend- 
ent on  some  subtle  adjustment  of  the 
elementary  sounds  of  words  themselves 
.to. the. image  or  feeling  they  convey,  and 
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independent  of  their  metrical  combina- 
tion. Yet  some  of  his  pieces,  pieces 
prompted  by  a  sort  of  half-playful  mysti- 
cism, like  the  Daffodils  and  The  Two 
April  Mornings^  are  noticeable  for  a  cer- 
tain quaint  gaiety  of  metre,  and  rival  by 
their  perfect  execution  in  this  respect 
similar  pieces  among  our  own  Eliz- 
abethan or  contemporary  French  poetry. 
Those  who  take  up  these  poems  after  an 
interval  of  months,  or  years  perhaps,  may 
be  surprised  at  finding  how  well  old  fa- 
vourites wear,  how  their  strange  inven- 
tive turns  of  diction  or  thought  still  send 
through  them  the  old  feeling  of  surprise. 
Those  about  Wordsworth  were  all  great 
lovers  of  the  older  English  literature,  and 
oftentimes  there  came  out  in  him  a  no- 
ticeable likeness  to  our  earlier  poets ; 
he  quotes  unconsciously,  but  with  new 
power  of  meaning,  a  clause  from  one  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  ;  and,  as  with  some 
other  men's  most  famous  work,  the  Ode 
on  the  Recollections  of  Childhood  has  its 
antitype.*  He  drew  something  too  from 
the  unconscious  mysticism  of  the  old 
English  language  itself,  drawing  out  the 
inward  significance  of  its  racy  idiom,  and 
the  not  wholly  unconscious  poetry  of  the 
language  used  by  the  simplest  people 
under  strong  excitement,  language  there- 
fore at  its  source. 

The  office  of  the  poet  is  not  that  of  the 
moralist,  and  the  first  aim  of  Words- 
worth's poetry  is  to  give  the  reader  a 
peculiar  kind  of  pleasure.  But  through 
his  poetry,  and  through  this  pleasure  in 
it,  he  does  actually  convey  to  the  reader 
an  extraordinary  wisdom  in  the  things  of 
practice.  One  lesson,  if  men  must  have 
lessons,  he  conveys  more  clearly  than  all, 
the  supreme  importance  of  contemplation 
in  the  conduct  of  life. 

Contemplation,  impassioned  contem- 
plation,—  that  is  with  Wordsworth  the 
end  in  itself,  the  perfect  end.  We  see 
the  majority  of  mankind  goint^  most  often 
to  definite  ends,  lower  or  higher  ends  as 
their  own  instincts  may  determine  ;  but 
the  end  may  never  come,  and  the  means 
not  be  quite  the  right  means,  great  ends 
and  little  ones  alike  being  for  the  most 
part  distant,  and  the  ways  to  them  in  this 
dim  world  somewhat  vague.  Meantime, 
to  higher  or  lower  ends,  they  move  too 
often  with  something  of  a  sad  counte- 
nance, with  hurried  and  ignoble  gait,  be- 
coming unconsciously  something  like 
thorns,  in  their  anxiety  to  bear  grapes  ; 
it  being  possible  for    individuals  in  the 
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pursuit  of  even  great  ends,  to  become 
themselves  thin  and  impoverished  in 
spirit  and  temper,  thus  diminishing  the 
sum  of  perfection  in  the  world  at  its  very 
sources.  We  understand  this  when  it  is 
a  question  of  mean  or  of  intensely  selfish 
ends,  of  Grandet  or  Javert.  We  think  it 
bad  morality  to  say  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  and  we  know  how  false  to  all 
higher  conceptions  of  the  religious  life  is 
the  type  of  one  who  is  ready  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.  We  contrast  with 
such  dark,  mistaken  eagerness,  a  type 
like  that  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  who 
made  the  means  to  her  ends  so  attractive, 
that  she  has  won  for  herself  an  undying 
place  in  the  House  Beautiful^  not  by  her 
fairness  of  soul  merely,  but  by  those 
quite  different  qualities  which  commend 
themselves  to  the  poet  and  the  artist. 

Yet  for  most  of  us  the  conception  of 
means  and  ends  covers  the  whole  of  life, 
and  is  the  exclusive  type  or  figure  under 
which  we  represent  our  lives  to  ourselves. 
Such  a  figure,  reducing  all  things  to 
machinery,  though  it  has  on  its  side  the 
authority  of  that  old  Greek  moralist  who 
has  fixed  for  succeeding  generations  the 
outline  of  the  theory  of  right  living,  is 
too  like  a  mere  picture  or  description  of 
men's  lives  as  we  actually  find  them  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  higher  ethics.  It 
covers  the  meanness  of  men's  daily  lives, 
and  much  of  the  dexterity  and  the  vigour 
with  which  they  pursue  what  may  seem 
to  them  the  good  of  themselves  or  of 
others  ;  but  not  the  intangible  perfection 
of  those  whose  ideal  is  rather  in  bein^ 
than  in  doing;  not  those  manners  which 
are  in  the  deepest  as  in  the  simplest  sense 
morals,  and  without  which  one  cannot  so 
much  as  offer  a  cup  of  water  to  a  poor 
man  without  offence ;  not  the  part  of 
"antique  Rachel,"  sitting  in  the  company 
of  Beatrice;  and  the  higher  morality 
might  well  endeavour  rather  to  draw 
men's  attention  from  the  conception  of 
means  and  ends  in  life  altogether. 

Against  this  predominance  of  machin- 
ery in  life  Wordsworth's  poetry,  like  all 
great  art  and  poetry,  is  a  continual  pro- 
test. Justify  rather  the  end  by  the 
means,  it  seems  to  say  ;  whatever  may 
become  of  the  fruit,  make  sure  of  the 
flowers  and  the  leaves.  It  was  justly 
said  therefore  by  one  who  had  meditated 
more  profoundly  than  others  on  the  true 
relation  of  means  to  ends  in  life,  and  on 
the  distinction  between  what  is  desira- 
ble in  itself  and  what  is  desirable  only  as 
machinery,  that  when  the  battle  which 
he  and  his  friends  were  waging  had  been 


won,  the  world  would  need  more  than 
ever  those  qualities  which  Wordsworth 
was  keeping  alive  and  nourishing.* 

That  the  end  of  life  is  not  action  but 
contemplation,  being  as  distinct  from 
doing,  a  certain  disposition  of  the  mind, 
is  in  some  shape  or  other  the  principle  of 
all  the  higher  morality.  In  poetry,  in  art, 
if  you  enter  into  their  true  spirit  at  all, 
you  touch  this  principle  in  part ;  these, 
by  their  very  sterility,  are  a  type  of  be- 
holding for  the  mere  joy  of  beholding. 
To  treat  life  in  the  spirit  of  art,  is  to 
make  life  a  thing  in  which  means  and 
ends  are  identified.  This  then  is  the 
true  moral  significance  of  art  and  poetry. 
Wordsworth,  and  other  poets  who  have 
been  like  him  in  ancient  or  more  recent 
times,  are  the  masters,  the  experts,  in 
this  art  of  impassioned  contemplation. 
Their  work  is,  not  to  teach  lessons,  or 
enforce  rules,  or  even  to  stimulate  us  to 
noble  ends,  but  to  withdraw  the  thoughts 
for  a  little  while  from  the  mere  machinery 
of  life,  to  fix  them  with  appropriate  emo- 
tions on  the  spectacle  of  those  great 
facts  in  man's  existence  which  no  ma- 
chinery affects,  "  on  the  great  and  uni- 
versal passions  of  men,  the  most  general 
and  interesting  of  their  occupations,  and 
the  entire  world  of  nature,"  —  on  "the 
operations  of  the  elements  and  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  visible  universe,  on  storm 
and  sunshine,  on  the  revolutions  of  the 
seasons,  on  cold  and  heat,  on  loss  of 
friends  and  kindred,  on  injuries  and  re- 
sentments, gratitude  and  hope,  on  fear 
and  sorrow."  To  witness  this  spectacle 
with  appropriate  emotions  is  the  aim  of 
all  culture  ;  and  of  these  emotions  poetry 
like  Wordsworth's  is  a  great  feeder  and 
stimulant.  He  sees  nature  full  of  senti- 
ment and  excitement ;  he  sees  men  and 
women  as  parts  of  nature,  passionate, 
excited,  in  strange  grouping  and  connec- 
tion with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
natural  world  :  images,  in  his  own  words, 
"  of  man  suffering  amid  awful  forms  and 
powers." 

Such  is  the  figure  of  the  more  powerful 
and  original  poet,  hidden  away  in  part 
under  those  weaker  elements  in  Words- 
worth's poetry  which  for  some  minds 
determine  its  entire  character  ;  a  poet 
somewhat  bolder  and  more  passionate 
than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed, 
but  not  too  bold  for  taste  or  poetry ; 
an  unimpassioned  writer,  you  might 
sometimes  fancy,  yet  thinking  the  chief 

*  Fortnightly  Review,  June,  1873.      TJu  Death  of 
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aim,  in  life  and  art  alike,  to  be  a  cer- 
tain deep  emotion  ;  seeking  most  often 
the  great  elementary  passions  in  lowly 
places  ;  having  at  least  this  condition  of 
all  impassioned  work,  that  he  aims  always 
at  an  absolute  sincerity  of  feeling  and 
diction,  so  that  he  is  the  true  forerunner 
of  the  deepest  and  most  passionate 
poetry  of  our  own  day;  yet  going  back 
also,  with  something  of  a  protest  against 
the  conventional  fervour  of  much  of  the 
poetry  popular  in  his  own  time,  to  those 
older  English  poets,' whose  unconscious 
likeness  often  comes  out  in  him. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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PART  IV. 

At  length  came  Hardinge's  last  week. 
It  was  now  the  middle  of  May.  His  suc- 
cessor was  to  arrive  and  relieve  him  of 
his  charge  in  three  or  four  days  ;  and  the 
Wetton  Club  conceived  a  great  idea.  It 
would  give  a  picnic  to  which  the  old  and 
the  new  recrui.ting  officer  should  both  be 
invited.  The  picnic  should  be  an  excep- 
tionally sumptuous  one  even  among  Wet- 
ton  picnics.  The  members'  subscription 
to  these  festivities  was  a  fixed  thing  which 
could  not  conveniently  be  exceeded,  and 
therefore  when  extra  splendour  was  de- 
signed it  was  notified  that  the  committee 
would  receive  donations  from  members 
disposed  to  give  of  their  substance  for 
the  honour  of  the  institution.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Saunders  came  down  so 
handsomely  both  in  money  and  in  wine 
presented  from  his  cellar,  that  the  dispo- 
sition to  call  him  names  was  greatly  les- 
sened, and  some  of  the  more  impression- 
able members  ventured  in  their  impulsive 
way  to  say  that  the  fellow  was  not  such  a 
bad  fellow  after  all.  Ben,  you  observe, 
was  applying  the  means  which  fortune 
had  given  him  to  the  attainment  of  the 
end  which  he  was  now  keeping  steadily 
in  view.  It  is  a  wonderful  power,  the 
power  of  giving.  He  is  a  mighty  donkey 
who,  having  a  little  spare  cash  in  his  cof- 
fers, cannot  manage  to  buy  opinion. 
How  many  of  us  are  there  that  are  proof 
against  gifts  discreetly  offered  ?  Some, 
we  know,  spread  their  palms  unblushingly 
for  a  half-crown  or  a  sovereign  ;  others 
who  would  scorn  to  do  that  may  be  obliged 
in  more  delicate  ways.  Whether  you  de- 
sire to  win  a  general,  or  a  particular, 
good  opinion,  your  money  cleverly  spent 
will  help  you,  I  am  afraid,  more  than  all 


your  virtue  and  all  your  philanthropy,  if 
these  last  take  any  other  form  than  the 
utterance  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 
You  may  ignore  or  resist,  or  be  offended 
at,  a  man's  moral  claims  to  respect  or 
goodwill,  but  it  requires  an  Apemantus 
or  an  Apostle  to  say,  "  Thy  money  perish 
with  thee."  It  is  another  question 
whether  opinion  is  worth  buying,  as  a 
rule  :  the  wisest  men  probably  would  tell 
us  that  it  is  not,  especially  if  the  buyer 
invest  in  it  so  largely  and  with  so  mis- 
taken a  conception  of  its  nature  as  to 
make  himself  a  beggar  and  a  misanthrope 
like  old  Timon.  Howbeit,  "let  sage  or 
cynic  prattle  as  he  will,"  I  have  known, 
and  so  I  doubt  not  has  my  reader,  clowns 
and  louts  keeping  their  footing  in  society, 
old  muffs  without  a  military  idea  com- 
manding regiments  with  success,  the 
most  selfish  and  vicious  of  men  lauded  as 
patriots  and  great  ensamples,  because 
they  had  money  to  spend,  and  spent  it 
freely  and  judiciously.  Some  men  too  I 
have  known  attempting  to  buy  opinion 
without  the  means  to  pay  for  it,  and  these 
have  generally  come  to  grief  just  as  do 
those  who  indulge  in  any  other  extrava- 
gance. Our  friend  Saunders,  however, 
(I  venture  to  call  him  our  friend  in  the 
hope  that  some  little  pity  may  have  been 
aroused  for  him,  upstart  as  he  was  ;  for 
the  lines  had  fallen  to  Ben  in  rather  slip- 
pery places  —  his  bringing-up  had  not 
been  calculated  to  correct  the  faults  of 
his  disposition,  and  that  unlucky  dream 
was  a  snare  to  him)  —  our  friend  Saun- 
ders was  not  rushing  into  extravagance  ; 
he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  a  little  ready 
money,  and  he  chose  to  spend  it  in  buy- 
ing up,  as  it  were,  an  edition  of  his  char- 
acter that  was  in  circulation,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  publish  a  revised  one  with 
considerable  alterations.  And  the  suc- 
cess of  his  efforts  was  remarkable.  Al- 
ready, at  the  time  of  this  picnic,  men,  al- 
though they  would  wink  at  each  other  by 
way  of  protesting  against  the  supposition 
of  their  opinion  of  him  being  altered,  had 
left  off  speaking  of  "that  intolerable 
young  cub,"  or  "the  swell  builder,"  and 
instead  thereof  made  jests  about  Saun- 
ders's entire^  or  the  shades  below^  which 
last  periphrasis  intimated  that  Ben's 
house  was  a  hell, —  which  was  all  non- 
sense, for  the  play  there,  though  tolerably 
frequent,  was  mild  enough.  Indeed, 
Ben  was  getting  on  very  well  towards  the 
attainment  of  his  object.  He  didn't  hear, 
or  didn't  understand,  or  didn't  care  about, 
the  nicknames  which  were  given  to  him- 
self or  his  house :  those  who   invented 
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them  did  so  to  vent  their  contempt  of 
themselves  for  going  after  his  entertain- 
ments, under  cover  of  satirizing  him  who 
gave  them  :  and  he  did  get  a  good  many- 
young  men  who  thought  themselves 
chiefs  in  Wetton  to  consent  to  com- 
panionship with  him.  They  amused 
themselves  with  his  vulgarity  and  his 
solecisms,  but  they  ate  his  dinners  and 
drank  his  wine  for  all  that.  His  mother, 
not  having  any  ambition  for  herself,  was 
never  visible  except  to  some  old  cronies 
of  her  own  who  would  drink  tea  with  her 
in  the  kitchen  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  ;  but  she  looked  carefully  to 
the  preparation  of  Benjamin's  dinners,  if 
indeed  superintendence  was  all  she  con- 
tributed to  the  cooking.  I  have  some 
idea  that  she  had  been  cook  in  a  gentle- 
man's family,  and  did  not  now  object  to 
brightening  up  once  more  the  science 
that  had  grown  dull  within  her.  But  this 
has  become  rather  an  unwarrantable  di- 
gression :  let  us  go  back  to  the  picnic. 
There  was  scarcely  a  vehicle  private  or 
public  in  Wetton  or  within  three  miles  of 
it  that  was  not  in  requisition  on  the 
morning  of  that  acted  idyl.  Everybody 
who,  according  to  the  rigid  code  of  Wet- 
ton ceremonial,  was  admissible  to  the 
festival,  had  been  invited  and  took  care 
to  be  there.  And  Devonshire,  as  if  in 
pitying  scorn  of  the  Wettons  and  Slush- 
tons  and  similar  nomenclature,  chose  to 
show  what  sort  of  a  spring  day  she  could 
turn  out  when  so  minded  (which  it  must 
be  confessed  that  she  seldom  was).  The 
drizzle  and  sleet  and  mist  were  as  foreign 
to  that  day  as  if  such  atmospheric  treats 
were  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  sky  was  charmingly  blue,  and  the 
few  great  lazy  clouds  that  floated  over  it 
had  not  a  sign  of  vice  in  them,  but  served 
just  to  prevent  glare,  and  to  nourish  the 
hopes  of  such  gentlemen  as  were  taking 
their  fishing  rods  with  them.  The  breeze, 
a  veritable  zephyr,  floated  about  in  the 
most  easy,  well-bred  manner,  making 
things  very  pleasant,  without  obtruding 
himself  in  the  least;  cooling  a  soft  cheek 
without  stirring  a  ringlet ;  breathing  on 
the  young  'foliage  so  gently,  that  its  mo- 
tion could  be  perceived  only  by  watching 
the  sportive  shadows.  The  chestnut 
blossoms  were  not  quite  past,  although 
their  bloom  was  waning  ;  but  the  thorns, 
pink,  red,  white,  were  the  glory  of  the 
fields  and  hedges  that  day.  And  the 
hedges  —  Devonshire  hedges,  you  re- 
member, some  of  them  as  tall  and  as 
thick  as  the  ramparts  of  a  town — were 
all    smiling    with    leaves    and    flowers, 


drowsy  with  the  hum  of  winged  things, 
and  dispersing  the  "  good  smell  "  which 
is  associated  with  the  singing  of  birds 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle.  Delicious  as 
they  are,  such  days  are  apt  slightly  to 
sadden  a  man  who  is  rash  enough  to 
trust  himself  alone  and  unsupported  to 
their  influence  ;  but  with  lively  company, 
with  a  large  party  bent  on  making  holi- 
day, they  are  simply  enchanting.  Indeed 
everybody  seemed  to  have  faith  in  his  or 
her  power  of  keeping  enjoyment  alive, 
for  the  expedition  started  tolerably  early 
in  the  day,  and  no  soul  thought  of  being 
at  home  again  till  dark,  or  perhaps  a 
trifle  after,  for  some  of  the  more  roman- 
tic were  heard  asking  if  there  wouldn't 
be  a  moon. 

The  reader  doesn't,  of  course,  suppose 
that  the  Club  and  the  guests  stole  quiet- 
ly into  the  country,  and  there  by  degrees 
grew  to  be  a  cavalcade  large  enough  to 
attract  notice.  Certainly  not ;  all  Wet- 
ton and  its  environs  were  astir,  deter- 
mined to  see  the  start  if  they  could  have 
nothing  else  to  do  with  the  select  enter- 
tainment ;  for,  after  the  races,  and  the 
calling  out  of  the  militia,  a  picnic  given 
by  the  Club  was  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
citing event. 

"  Lar,  neow  !  "  said  one  girl  to  her  fel- 
low, both  being  appurtenances  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  Mrs.  Tucker,  the  dress- 
maker and  milliner  —  "Lar,  neow!  if 
there  isn't  Miss  Lyddy  in  her  new  shot- 
silk  ;  a  lovely  thing  it  be,  but  her's  ven- 
tursome  to  go  so  fur  from  home  in  en  the 
fust  time, 
knaw  ! " 

"  Lar  !  what  odds  ? 
rain,  and  her  isn't  a  fewl  to  go  squattin' 
in  the  green  grass  with  en  on,  trest  she 
for  that.  Do  'ee  see  how  sweet  like  the 
young  passon  look'th  upon  her  ?  Her'th 
amade  the  most  of  herself,  tew,  han't  her  ? 
I  don't  knaw  the  gentleman  and  lady 
what's  long  with  'em  ;  whew  be  they  ?  " 

"  I  think  they'm  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yeo, 
what's  uncle  and  aunt  to  Miss  Lyddy.  A 
little  ways  in  the  country  they  lives.  I 
can't  abide  that  there  Miss  Lyddy." 

"What  fur.?" 

"  Her's  false.  There,  now  ;  there  be 
the  tew  Miss  (I  never  can  call  their  name). 
They  be  daughters  of  the  great  waryer 
that  everybody's  afeard  uv.  They  dress- 
es wasn't  made  to  Wetton,  I'll  wage. 
Ben't  'em  smart  ?  and  the  bunnets  and 
all,  oh  my,  it's  handsome  !  " 

"  Betsey,  Betsey,  look  here,  chicl ! 
here's  six  young  men,  I  vow,  all  in  one 
carridge.     That's  lawyer  Phillips  a-driv- 


I  wouldn't  ef  'twas  mines,  I 
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ing ;   and    there's  young    Mr.  Simmons, 

and  Mr.  Phil  Tarraway,  and  Mr. oh, 

Betsey,  don't  look  upon  en,  he's  the  im- 
perentest  "  —  (then,  as  the  vehicle  passed 
by)  —  "  like  your  persumshum,  I'm  sure  ; 
what  next,  I  wonder  !  Oh,  Betsey,  turn 
away  ! " 

"  What's  making  of  'ee  laugh,  Fanny, 
and  hide  away  your  face  ?  Imperent  is 
he  ?  I  daresay.  Think  I  didn't  see  en 
nod  his  head  to  'ee  ?  Look'th  as  if  yew 
was  fond  of  imperent  fellers." 

"  Betsey,  be  quiet.  I  didn't  laugh, 
please  sure  ;  but  turn  away  my  head  I 
did,  for  that's  a  bould  man  ;  he'd  make 
any  maiden  colour  up.  There's  Miss 
Bell  and  Miss  Susey  Woolcock  a-gettin' 
into  the  pony-carridge.  Miss  Susey's 
my  favrite.  Dressed  alike  and  in  light 
summer  dresses,  made  up  by  theirselfs 
for  sartin  ;  but  they  do  sit  well,  sure 
'nousrh.  Miss  Bell  is  a  keen  one  for  cut- 
tin'  ;  I  knaw  she  of  ould." 

"  Here's  a  cloud  o'  dust.  What's  this, 
I  wonder  ?  Well,  if  it  isn't  Mr.  Carry- 
ten's  son  !  Es,  and  Ben  Saunders.  He's 
a  pretty  man  if  you  like,  Fanny,  Ben  is  ; 
but  he's  terrible  proud  now  —  dothn't 
look  upon  a  body." 

"  Betsey,  for  shame.  What's  Ben 
Saunders  to  yew  ?  A  proud  fop  is  Ben, 
that's  what  /le  is  !  " 

And  so  these  damsels— or  maidens, 
as  a  Wettonian  would  call  them — went 
on  criticising  all  who  passed  to  the  /t-U 
by  the  road  which  their  gaze  commanded. 
And  many  another  group  of  critics  was 
there  scattered  about  the  exits  from  Wet- 
ton,  most  of  them  favourably  disposed, 
and  admiring  the  gay  passengers,  but  not 
all ;  there  were  a  few  young  ladies  who 
inhabited  a  debatable  ground  between  the 
/taui  ton  and  bourgeoisie  of  Wetton,  and 
who  thought  they  might  have  been  asked  : 
the  sarcasms  of  these  fair  beings,  who 
had  been  provoked  if  they  had  not  been 
invited,  would  have  made  any  simple  per- 
son's hair  stand  on  end.  But  we  will 
hurry  past  these  groups,  if  you  please, 
and  the  fluttering  dresses  and  flying  rib- 
bons in  the  carriages,  and  get  on  to  this 
moor-stone  {i.e.^  granite)  post  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  not  yet  set  in  the  gateway, 
on  which  Uncle  Jack  Varco  and  one  or 
two  of  his  friends  sat  viewing  the  depart- 
ures. 

"  What  a  thing  vanity  is  now  !  "  said  a 
middle-aged  female  of  the  party.  "  This 
is  very  lovely  for  the  minnit ;  but  can 
yew  fancy,  Uncle  Jack,  any  raisonable 
oeins  a-wasting  their  lifes  and  their  sub- 
stance   in    sich    fervolities  .'*    Vie    upon 


mun  ! "  (This  was  said  rather  with  a 
view  of  chiming  with  Uncle  Jack's  severe 
humour,  and  eliciting  his  favourable  re- 
sponse.) 

"  My  dear,"  answered  Uncle  Jack, 
"  I've  a-seed  the  day  when  yew  wasn't 
a-drove  so  wild  by  the  sight  uv  a  little 
vinery.  Do  'ee  mind  when  you  and  me 
went  upon  a  Easter  Monday  to  zee  a 
woman  hanged  vor  puysenin'  of  her  hus- 
band ?  /  do.  Us  was  so  vain  as  any- 
body then," 

"  Do  I  mind  it  ?  Shell  I  ever  forget 
it  ?  Iss,  I  do  mind  it  ;  and  I  mind  all 
the  vine  things  yew  said  to  me,  and  how 
yew  giv'd  me  beer  and  ginger-breads.  I 
hope  yew've  a-repented  uv  your  cruel 
conduck  :   I  hope  yew  hev." 

"  My  dear,  I  repented  before  I  was  a 
day  oulder ;  but  there,  now  ;  leave  the 
past  alone.  We  shall  all  be  jedged, 
never  fear.  Look  here,  now  ;  here's  the 
Colkatton  carridge.  Madame  Fulford  do 
look  buxom  still,  don't  her  ?  and  not  so 
young  nither  :  onny  dree  months  between 
she  and  our  Jenny  —  Jenny  Cook,  that  is 
now  !  " 

"  But  look  at  the  young  Miss.  Dear, 
dear,  there's  vine  volks  ef  you  like  ;  but 
her  is  a  perty  maiden,  isn't  her  ?  and  de- 
sarv'th  vine  things  if  anybody  dew.  Her 
dothn't  look  zo  plump  and  fresh  though, 
arter  all,  now  that  her  draw'th  near.  I 
do  hope  there's  nothin'  the  metter.  'Twas 
a  decline  the  Squire  died  of.  Isn't  her 
bunnet  lovely  ?  the  blew  trimmin'  'ud  be 
more  becomin'  ef  her  chacks  wasn't  quite 
so  white." 

"  Uncle  Jack,"  observed  a  labourer 
whom  we  have  not  before  heard,  "  us 
hevn't  a-seed  thy  dear  and  tender  master 
yet.  I  spose  th'  ould  tyrant  '11  be  there 
a-droppin'  about  his  blessin's,  and  sugar- 
in'  everybody  as  ef  they  was  green  goose- 
berries." 

"  Whew  be  yew  a-speakin'  uv,  Richard 
Harvey  "i  A  man  that  hath  had  the  lead- 
in'  an  orderin'  of  hundreds  of  other  men, 
and  hev  a-brought  mun  to  glory  by  mak- 
in'  of  mun  do  their  dewty.  Is  that  one 
for  the  likes  o'  yew  to  be  makin'  of  your 
jokes  upon  ?  Waryers  uv  all  soarts, 
sawgers  and  sailors  tew,  be  apt  to  deal 
in  ungodly  words,  the  Lord  forgive  mun  ; 
but  most  of  et  they  saith  without  thort, 
and  mean'th  no  harm.  I  knaws  they  that 
seed  th'  oul'  tyrant,  as  you  calls  en,  zail 
into  Plymouth  Sound  a-draggin'  after'n 
a  French  ship  o'  war  twice  the  zize  uv 
hes  own,  what  he'd  a-took'd  in  a  battle." 

"  Lord,  whe'era  did  or  uo  !  "  exclaimed 
the  female. 
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"  Iss  fy,  my  dear,  he  den  it  ;  his  bones 
hev  a-bin  broken,  and  his  bled  a-drawed. 
I've  a-seed  the  cuts  and  dents  upon  the 
arms  of  'n  when  he've  a-turned  up  his 
sleeves  in  the  gair'n.  Yew  don't  know 
what  that  there  man  is  a-made  of,"  quoth 
old  Plummybag. 

"  My  conscience  !  "  broke  in  the  fe- 
male in  rather  a  subdued  voice,  "ef  here 
esn't  our  young  lord  that  es  to  be  !  Bless 
the  boey  ;  and  a-dreavin'  of  tew  bosses, 
tew  ;  as  ef  one,  or  a  jackass  for  that  met- 
ter,  wasn't  enough  for  the  likes  of  he. 
Ben's  a  good-lookin'  young  man  tho',  say 
what  they  will  of  'n.  What  bewtiful  hair 
he've  a-got !  " 

"  Ould  Saunders's  line  is  a-rennin'  off 
the  reel  to  a  perty  pace,  I  reckon,"  an- 
swered Uncle  Jack.  "  That's  fine  en- 
couragement to  fathers  to  pinch  and 
make  money  for  their  children.  What 
the  poor  oul'  man  saved  in  a  year  this 
gay  slip'U  squancfer  in  a  week." 

"  Ennyhow,  Uncle  Jack,  yew  took'd 
care  when  yew  was  stout  and  strong  not 
to  save  money  for  nobody  :  yew  enjuy'd 
et  yourself,  I  reckon,"  put  in  Harvey, 
who  had  not  quite  got  over  old  Plummy- 
bag's  set  down. 

"  Perhaps  I  did,  my  dear.  A  sinful 
mortal  I've  a-bin,  the  Lord  know'th. 
The  only  comfort  I've  a-got  is  to  think 
that  there's  other  feullisher  than  me,  bad 
as  I  be.  I've  heerd  of  men  that  couldn't 
nither  save  nor  enjuy  ;  steupid  neddies 
that  pearts  wi'  their  money  because  they 
ha'n't  the  sense  to  kip  et  after  arnin'  et 
with  the  sweat  o'  their  breow." 

"  Bless  'ee,  Richard,  you  catched  that," 
said  the  female.  Richard  Harvey,  who 
was  a  sober,  hard-working  man  in  gen- 
eral, would  get  lively  once  in  six  weeks 
or  so  ;  and  the  anecdotes  current  of  his 
sufferings  in  keel*  alleys  and  wrestling- 
rings  did  not  bear  witness  to  his  extreme 
prudence  or  sharpness.  The  quick  suc- 
cession of  the  vehicles,  however,  kept 
producing  new  ideas,  and  left  but  little 
time  for  sparring.  Before  half-past 
eleven  the  last  of  them  had  gone  by. 
Even  the  lawyers  and  the  auctioneer, 
who  were  tied,  or  wished  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  they  were  tied,  to  their  offices 
by  great  press  of  business,  managed  to 
be  on  the  road  before  noon.  It  was  a 
drive  of  between  two  and  three  hours, 
and  there  were  a  great  many  things  to 
be  done  to  pass  the  afternoon.  The 
principal  thing  (of  course  after  eating  and 
drinking)  was  to  ascend  a  high  hill  which 

*  SkitUe. 


was  part  of  a  moor,  and  a  sort  of  Pisgah 
from  whence  might  be  seen  an  immense 
extent  of  beautiful  country.  No  one  had 
ever  seen  the  use  of  making  a  carriage- 
road  to  its  summit,  and  so  it  would  be 
necessary  to  climb  thither  on  foot.  Then 
there  were  plenty  of  trout  in  the  stream, 
and  the  gentlemen  would,  of  course,  en- 
deavour to  bring  it  to  pass  that  the 
ladies  should  catch  some  of  them.  And 
there  was,  skirting  the  moor,  a  wood  full 
of  glades,  where  something  sentimental 
might  possibly  take  place,  and  from 
which  there  were  glorious  peeps  of  land- 
scape. Miss  Tarraway,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  privately  reconnoitred  this  wood 
some  days  before  the  picnic,  and  by 
means  of  that  preliminary  and  prophy- 
lactic measure  was  not  only  prepared  to 
lead  her  curate  unerringly  to  the  views 
which  would  delight  his  soul,  but  also  to 
express  the  emotions  and  observations 
proper  to  each  of  them.  This  wood  was 
the  quarter  which  the  party  first  made 
for  ;  indeed,  it  was  properly  the  goal  or 
point  of  reunion  of  the  picnic.  By  the 
time  it  had  been  cursorily  examined 
everybody  might  be  expected  to  have 
become  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  the  at- 
tendants would  be  prepared  to  administer 
to  those  necessitous  conditions.  Some 
of  the  party  managed  to  put  up  their 
horses  at  a  small  village  a  mile  off,  or  in 
farm  stables  ;  but  the  greater  part 
brought  their  forage  with  them,  and 
found  some  shade  where  the  horses  were 
much  more  refreshed  than  they  would 
have  been  within  stone  walls.  High 
spirits  were  the  order  of  the  day,  but 
they  were  not  quite  universal.  Gertrude 
Fulford,  although  she  would  not  on  any 
account  have  absented  herself,  had  come 
with  an  aching  heart.  Her  mother  could 
not  walk  much  or  fast  ;  of  course  Ger- 
trude accommodated  herself  to  this  in- 
firmity, which  was  also  known  to  the 
crafty  Admiral,  who  turned  it  to  account, 
and  managed  to  keep  with  the  two  ladies 
in  the  first  saunter  about  the  wood.  I 
think  it  was  the  Misses  Tautbrace  whom 
Hardinge  was  squiring  at  that  time,  their 
parent  having  cleverly  placed  them  under 
his  convoy  in  order  that  he  (Tautbrace) 
might  attend  to  his  own  affairs.  Mr. 
Ben  Saunders  also  was  somewhat  de- 
pressed on  first  alighting  from  his  car- 
riage and  encountering  the  company. 
He  had  learned  by  this  time  that  ladies 
did  not  particularly  care  to  be  accosted 
in  the  style  which  he  thought  ought  to 
delight  them ;  he  was  doubtful  about 
his  powers  of  pleasing  in  any  other  style, 
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and  so  was  silent  and  ill  at  ease.  There 
were  one  or  two  ladies  present  who, 
though  they  had  contrived  to  get  invita- 
tions, were,  like  himself,  rather  out  of 
their  element.  These  would  have,  of 
course,  welcomed  his  attentions,  as  they 
were  not  likely  to  get  anything  better  ; 
and  Ben,  a  simple  person  might  have 
fancied,  would  hail  them  as  a  refuge  in 
his  desolate  condition  ;  but  no,  his  mind 
was  set  upon  other  things.  There  had 
been  times,  too,  when  Ben,  if  he  had  felt 
awkward  on  such  an  occasion,  would 
have  joined  himself  to  some  other  spirits 
of  about  his  own  breeding,  and  smoked 
cigars  and  laughed  noisily,  and  have  cer- 
tainly drunk  too  much  wine.  But  he  did 
none  of  these  things.  He  had  found  out 
that,  small  as  might  be  his  opportunities 
however  careful  he  might  be,  he  certainly 
would  spoil  his  case  altogether  by  any 
vulgarity  such  as  no  doubt  entered  into 
his  mind.  He  had  faith,  too,  in  his 
dream,  and  quite  expected  that  what  he 
could  not  do  for  himself,  the  power  that 
sent  the  vision  would  do  for  him.  So  he 
restrained  his  dispositions,  and,  if  he 
seemed  rather  out  of  his  element,  was  at 
any  icate  not  offensive.  Trusting  his  luck, 
he  hovered  within  view  of  the  Colkatton 
party,  inwardly  chafing  at  his  friend  the 
Admiral,  who,  of  all  men,  was  the  great- 
est barrier  to  his  approach.  The  day 
was,  however,  but  young  as  yet,  and  none 
could  sav  how  circumstances  might  alter 
before  night.  He  would  see.  And  while 
this  was  passing  in  Ben's  mind,  the 
merry-makers  were  saluting  each  other, 
and  forming  into  gay  groups.  Some  of 
the  ladies'  first  impulse  was,  I  am  afraid, 
to  fasten  their  observation  on  other 
ladies'  dresses,  and  be  as  critical  as  the 
milliners  two  girls  had  been  ;  and  there 
was  plenty  there  to  engage  such  minds  ; 
for  not  only  did  Wetton  display  its  best, 
but  several  "strangers  contributed  some 
foreign  matter  for  dissection.  Believe 
me,  it  was  a  pretty  party  to  look  at,  and, 
what  was  better,  it  was  on  the  whole  a 
joyous  one.  As  happened  at  the  Butter- 
fly's Ball,  of  which  we  have  all  heard,  the 
repast  was  spread  "  beneath  a  green  oak, 
which  for  ages  had  stood."  It  was  un- 
packed and  ready,  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  groups  from  straying  too  far  away  ; 
and  when  an  accomplished  youth 
(articled  clerk  to  Mr.  John  Roe  the 
attorney,  but  who  liked  to  be  called  so- 
licitor) sounded  on  his  cornet  "  The  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England,"  a  trifle  out  of  time 
and  tune,  and  with  one  or  two  of  the 
notes  breaking  loose  in  a  wild  unearthly 


manner,  the  company  came  chirruping 
in  like  a  flock  of  poultry  at  the  voice  of 
the  farm  dame.  A  little  scrambling  and 
shuffling,  but  not  much,  and  they  were  all 
seated  on  the  grass,  except  Mrs.  Fulford, 
who  experienced  a  little  pain  in  stooping 
and  rising,  and  who  therefore  sate  on  an 
exposed  part  of  the  oak's  roots,  cush- 
ioned on  wraps,  I  need  not  say  how 
briskly  the  gentlemen  moved  about,  or 
how  pleased  the  ladies  were  with  their 
attentions.  I  need  not  record  the  pretty 
protests  against  filling  the  glasses  with 
champagne,  or  the  gentle  violence  with 
which  that  outrage  was  nevertheless  ac- 
complished ;  neither  does  it  matter  to 
repeat  much  of  the  conversation  or  to 
advert  to  the  bill  of  fare  ;  and  more  espe- 
cially may  these  things  be  passed  over  as 
I  have  something  to  relate  which  di- 
rectly affects  the  story.  I  said,  I  think, 
that  Mrs.  Fulford  had  a  seat  of  state  pre- 
pared for  her  which  co<uld  not  easily  be 
moved  ;  but  I  did  not  say,  neither  did 
anybody  perceive  at  the  time  when  it  was 
arranged,  that  just  there,  taking  advantage 
of  a  tiny  opening  in  the  branches,  the 
May  sun  looked  through  so  impudently  as 
would  have  put  a  Front  de  Boeuf  out 
of  countenance  ;  how  much  more  then 
must  he  have  abashed  poor  Mrs.  Fulford  ! 
That  good  lady,  soon  perceiving  this 
affront,  instinctively  spread  her  parasol, 
which  motion  the  Admiral  perceiving,  he 
insisted  upon  holding  the  screen,  in  order 
that  the  lady  might  proceed  with  her  re- 
freshment. But  this  gave  rise  to  an  ami- 
able dispute,  because  Mrs.  Fulford  con- 
tended that  the  7\dmiral  could  get  no 
refreshment  himself,  neither  render  assist- 
ance to  any  other  person,  if  she  monopo- 
lized him  thus,  which  she  protested  she 
would  not  do  ;  Gertrude  said  she  could 
hold  the  parasol  perfectly  well  without  in- 
terrupting her  attentions  to  the  viands. 
And  the  Admiral  of  course  made  a  sol- 
emn declaration  that  he  would  rather 
have  the  honour  of  being  thus  employed 
than  partake  of  the  daintiest  meal  ever 
put  before  an  epicure,  and  positively  re- 
fused to  relinquish  his  office.  Then  the 
ladies  declared  they  would  not  eat  a  bit 
more,  and  would  move  away  immediately, 
which  Tautbrace  said  would  break  his 
heart.  And  at  last  the  contention,  all  in 
the  most  kind  and  considerate  way,  waxed 
very  sharp,  and  Gertrude  had  actually 
risen,  much  to  the  Admiral's  horror,  with 
the  intention  of  assisting  her  mother  to 
shift  her  berth,  whtn  presto  /  the  amiable 
row  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  cause  of  it.    Mr.  Benja- 
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min  Saunders,  a  witness  of  the  scene,  had 
quietly  got  his  dust-coat  out  of  the  drag, 
mounted  into  the  tree,  and  so  disposed 
the  garment  that  it  acted  effectually  as  a 
blind. 

There  were  murmurs  of  applause  at 
this  act  of  gallantry.  The  two  ladies, 
without  seeing,  and,  perhaps,  without 
caring  who  it  was  that  had  come  to  the 
rescue,  said  —  "  Oh,  thank  you  ;  so  very 
kind  :  "  and  Tautbrace,  who  couldn't  but 
be  thankful  in  his  heart,  called  out, 
"  Done  in  seaman-like  style,  sir  ;  thank 
you."  But  they  were  not  destined  to  get 
off  with  this  anonymous  sort  of  acknowl- 
edgment ;  for  Mr.  Benjamin,  in  swinging 
himself  down,  came  upon  a  hole  or  a 
stump,  or  some  other  inequality,  and  fell 
prostrate  —  not  a  bit  hurt  you  know.  He 
was  up  and  brushing  his  knees  in  a 
second,  "  not  a  rap  the  worse,"  as  he  as- 
sured everybody  ;  but  then,  don't  you  see, 
it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  rest  sat- 
isfied with  impersonal  thanks.  While  a 
dozen  voices  asked  Ben  whether  he  had 
hurt  himself,  the  Fulford  ladies  couldn't 
do  less  than  express  sorrow  at  his  acci- 
dent, and  tell  him  how  obliged  they  felt. 
Even  Tautbrace  condescended  to  say, 
"  Ah,  glad  it  was  no  worse :  I  could 
teach  you  to  come  out  of  the  rigging  on 
to  the  deck  in  better  style  than  that." 
As  Gertrude  resumed  her  place  after  this 
little  episode,  she  caught  Lydia's  eye, 
who  gave  her  a  nod  and  a  meaning  smile, 
which  made  her  feel  uncomfortable. 
Benjamin  after  this  thought  he  might 
venture  to  do  a  little  of  the  duty  of  a  host, 
and  commenced  handing  round  some  of 
the  viands,  not  foolishly  offering  them 
straight  to  Mrs.  Fulford  or  her  daughter, 
but  beginning  some  way  from  them  and 
dispensing  his  aliment  "quite  promiscu- 
ous," as  he  called  it,  till  he  brought  it  to 
them  in  turn.  It  wouldn't  have  been 
like  them  if,  when  he  reached  them, 
they  hadn't  again  said  something  civil. 
"  Egad,"  said  Mr.  Saunders  to  himself, 
"the  retiring  ticket  is  the  right  one  after 
all ;  "  and  he  resolved  that  he  wouldn't 
even  take  a  glass  of  champagne  lest  that 
might  lead  to  another  glass,  and  the  other 
glass  to  a  relaxation  of  the  guard  which 
he  was  desirous  of  keeping  over  himself. 
So  delighted  was  he  with  this  quiet  way 
of  doing  things  that  he  became  inventive 
and  diplomatic  in  a  small  way,  and  actu- 
ally had  some  change  out  of  his  friend 
the  Admiral,  whom  he  out-manoeuvred 
and  thwarted.  This  was  the  way  he  did  it. 
The  ladies  having  risen  from  the  banquet, 
Strolled  about  by  themselves  a  little,  to  give 


the  gentlemen  a  chance  of  getting  some  of 
the  good  things.  Ben  remained,  and  got 
something  to  eat  beside  Tom  Coryton. 
As  soon  as  the  edge  was  off  most  of  their 
appetites,  the  great  idea  seemed  to  be 
challenging  the  two  recruiting  officers  — 
in  whose  honour  the  entertainment  had 
been  given  — to  drink  champagne.  Har- 
dinge,  who  saw  the  fashion  that  was  likely 
to  prevail,  made  his  escape  after  a  glass 
or  two,  leaving  his  successor  —  to  whom 
this  mode  of  enjoyment  seemed  more 
congenial  —  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  hob- 
nobbing. Ben,  as  I  have  said,  wholly 
refrained  from  wine,  and  so  he  also  had 
soon  done  with  the  provisions,  and  got  up 
to  have  a  few  sly  puffs  at  a  weed.  Go- 
ing into  shadow  for  this  purpose,  he 
got  his  fire  up,  and  immediately  after 
perceived  Lieutenant  Hardinge  leaning 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  endeavouring 
to  ignite  some  German  tinder  with  a  flint 
and  steel  (light  wasn't  so  easily  produced 
in  those  days  as  it  is  now),  and  chipping 
away  ineffectually. 

"  Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  light,  sir," 
said  Ben,  going  up  to  him.  "  I  hope 
you're  enjoying  of  yourself.  We've  got  a 
jolly  fine  day,  and  it  looks  as  if  everything 
was  well  greased,  and  likely  to  work 
smoothly." 

"Nothing  could  go  off  better,"  an- 
swered Hardinge  ;  "  yes,  thank  you,  I'm 
enjoying  it  very  much,  and  so  I  think  is 
everybody.  I  never  saw  ladies  enter  into 
a  thing  of  the  kind  with  more  spirit." 

"The  very  thing  I  was  saying  to  my 
friend  Coryton.  Tom,  says  I,  no  trouble 
to  amuse  'em  to-day  ;  frisky  as  young 
lambs.  There's  one  poor  lady,  though,  a 
little  foundered,  and  I'm  afraid  she's  rath- 
er spoiling  her  daughter's  amusement.  I 
would  gladly  see  if  I  couldn't  assist  'em, 
only  perhaps  they  mightn't  like  it." 

This  hint  was  enough  for  Hardinge's 
good-nature.  .He  ascertained  that  Mrs. 
Fulford  was  the  lady  spoken  of,  and  set 
off  in  quest  of  her.  She  and  Gertrude 
had  only  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the 
oak.  The  Admiral  was  still  busy  with 
his  prog  as  he  called  it.  Poor  Gertrude 
coloured  to  the  temples  when  she  saw 
Hardinge  approach.  Mrs.  Fulford,  in  an- 
swer to  his  inquiries,  said  she  had  been 
suffering  from  a  slight  sprain  which 
rather  crippled  her  (1  believe  that  she 
was  subject  to  rheumatic  gout),  and  could 
not  move  about  very  freely.  Then  she 
talked  all  about  the  morning's  adventures, 
and  asked  if  it  wasn't  kind  of  Mr.  Saun- 
ders to  put  up  his  coat  to  shade  her.  It 
was  hanging  on  the  boughs  still. 
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"  I  say,"  called  Hardinge  to  Ben,  who 
was  within  call,  "you'll  be  forgetting 
your  dust-coat ;  hadn't  it  better  come 
down  ?  " 

Ben  thought  it  would  be  better  down, 
and  straightway  proceeded  to  mount  and 
fetch  it.  While  he  was  doing  so,  he 
could  not  help  overhearing  what  was 
being  said  so  close  to  him,  and  he  was 
aware  that  another  amicable  altercation 
was  in  progress,  the  question  being  this 
time,  what  should  be  done  about  mount- 
ing the  hill  and  seeing  the  prospect. 
Mrs.  Fulford  could  not  walk  up,  that  was 
certain.  Gertrude  insisted  upon  staying 
with  her ;  but  Hardinge  offered  to  do 
this,  and  begged  that  Gertrude  would  join 
a  party  about  to  ascend.  The  elder  lady 
declared  that  she  would  allow  of  no  such 
arrangement.  She  was  perfectly  well 
able  to  amuse  herself  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  would  have  nobody  de- 
tained on  her  account.  But  the  opposi- 
tion persisted,  and  the  debate  became 
animated. 

"  Look  here,  sir,"  said  Ben,  going  up 
to  the  group  with  his  coat  on  his  arm  and 
addressing  Hardinge,  "  I  shan't  go  up 
the  hill.  I've  seen  it  hundreds  of  times. 
I'm  going  to  keep  about  here  and  save 
my  legs,  he,  he  !  Now,  if  Madame  Ful- 
ford '11  trust  herself  to  my  care  while  you 
walk  with  the  young  lady,  I  think  that'll 
about  meet  the  difficulty,  eh  ?  " 

'•'  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Fulford,  who 
was  probably  not  ignorant  that  the  pro- 
posed walk  might  be  very  agreeable  to 
her  daughter.  "  That  will  do  charming- 
ly. Mr.  Saunders  will,  I  am  sure,  do  any 
service  that  I  may  need  of  him  ;  and  now 
I  insist  that  you  two  go  on.  I've  quite 
determined,  Gertrude." 

Well,  it  wasn't  perhaps  quite  the  ar- 
rangement that  Gertrude  would  have  pre- 
ferred —  that  is,  she  would  rather  not 
have  had  Mr.  Saunders  take  a  part  in  it ; 
but  a  good  deal  of  it  was  agreeable  be- 
yond her  hopes.  Is  it  wonderful  that  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  driven  away  ? 

"  I  shall  be  somewhere  to  hand, 
ma'am,"  said  Ben  ;  "call  when  you  want 
anything." 

There  were  many  of  them  getting  in 
motion  by  this  time,  some  bound  for  the 
stream,  some  for  the  wood.  The  Taut- 
brace  ladies  not  finding  Hardinge  return, 
had  betaken  themselves  to  the  parent 
wing,  and  so  rather  hampered  the  Admi- 
ral, who  did  not  know  what  had  been 
doing  in  relation  to  his  lady-love.  Miss 
Tarraway  hadn't  quite  done  with  the 
wood,  and  again  plunged  the  curate  into 
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its  recesses.  Mr.  Tom  Coryton,  while 
sitting  at  meat,  had  been  visited  with  the 
idea  of  a  certain  curve  which  had  taken 
fast  hold  of  him,  and  he  was  seen  stroll- 
ing along  in  a  rapt  condition,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  his  eyes  on  the  grass, 
trying  to  work  out  mentally  the  equation 
thereof.  Him,  without  ceremony,  his 
friend  Saunders  awoke  with  a  shout. 
"Look  here,  Tom,"  said  Ben,  and  then 
went  on  with  a  confidential  communica- 
tion of  some  two  minutes'  duration,  and 
ended  with  "  See,  old  fellow  ?  "  Tom,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  saw  ;  for  he  nodded 
his  head  and  moved  swiftly  off  along  the 
edge  of  the  wood. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight,  that  sylvan  scene, 
with  the  little  groups  vanishing  into  the 
mazes,  and  becoming  partially  visible 
again  here  and  there  as  they  sauntered 
on.  You  heard  a  merry  laugh,  and  cast- 
ing your  eyes  toward  the  sound,  just 
caught  the  flutter  of  a  gay  summer  robe, 
which  was  lost  again  in  the  green  imme- 
diately ;  or,  perhaps,  you  saw  a  shoulder 
and  arm  in  broadcloth,  stretching  up 
among  the  prickles  of  a  thorn-tree,  and 
rifling  it  of  its  profuse  blossom.  Some 
of  those  bound  for  the  hill  had  broke 
cover  in  a  few  minutes,  and  might  be 
seen  scattered  over  the  moor  treading  on 
heather  and  spring  flowers,  and  throwing 
back  in  the  landscape  the  purple  brow  of 
the  eminence  to  which  they  were  stroll- 
ing. Many-coloured  parasols  had  to  be 
spread  as  soon  as  the  shelter  of  the  wood 
was  quitted  ;  and  these  added  much  to 
the  variegated  prospect.  Mrs.  Fulford 
from  where  she  stood  was  able  to  see  for 
some  way  her  daughter  and  Hardinge 
wending  along  quite  by  themselves.  She 
sighed  as  she  thought  what  an  unpromis- 
ing affair  this  looked,  and  wished  that 
Gertrude's  fancy  had  taken  a  more  practi- 
cable turn.  Perhaps  ihe  outline  of  the 
Admiralty  House  at  Plymouth  crossed 
her  mind's  eye  at  this  time :  I  don't 
know.  If  it  did,  she  didn't  let  it  remain 
there  long.  But,  all  at  once,  as  she  saw 
some  of  the  dresses  in  the  distance  moved 
by  the  wind  (which  was  a  little  fresher  on 
the  moor),  she  thought  how  stupid  she 
had  been  in  not  making  her  daughter  take 
a  warm  shawl  with  her,  and  she  so  del- 
icate just  now.  She  had  not,  however,  to 
fret  long  over  this,  for  I  have  a  suspi- 
cion that  another  pair  of  eyes  besides 
hers  had  caught  sight  of  Gertrude  and 
her  companion  ;  at  any  rate.  Miss  Tarra- 
way and  her  reverend  attendant  crossed 
her  pith  just  then,  making  for  the  moor. 

'•  Oa,  Mr.  Norcott,"  called    the  lady, 
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and  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  Ben  Saun- 
ders, issuing  from  some  convenient  re- 
treat, ran  and  fetched  the  curate,  who, 
without  his  intervention,  might  not  have 
heard  the  summons,  for  Lydia  seemed  in 
haste  to  get  on,  Lydia,  however,  gladly 
charged  herself,  or  rather  her  attendant, 
with  the  wraps,  and  moved  off  at  once, 
saying  that  she  wouldn't  lose  a  moment 
lest  Gertrude  should  take  cold  on  that 
bleak,  exposed  hill.  It  rejoiced  the  curate 
to  see  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  Lydia's 
heart,  in  that  she,  although  certainly  not 
over  strong,  and  with  delicate  lungs,  kept 
him  almost  at  a  trot  in  her  anxiety  to  over- 
take her  friend  and  cover  her  with  the 
warm  shawl.  On  the  hillside  they  met  Ad- 
miral Tautbrace  and  one  of  his  daughters 
(the  other  having  secured  a  beau),  who  said 
they  had  been  looking  also  for  Gertrude, 
who  must,  however,  have  taken  another 
path  round  the  hill,  as  they  had  been  some 
way  further  on  to  a  point  where  there  was 
a  long  view  of  the  hillside,  but  could  not 
see  her.  The  Admiral  had  deceived  him- 
self about  the  course  taken  by  Gertrude, 
and  he  consequently  put  Miss  Tarraway 
on  a  somewhat  devious  track,  which 
would  have  pained  that  young  lady's  kind 
heart  had  she  suspected  it. 

When  Mrs.  Fulford  saw  Ben  Saunders 
appear  at  her  call,  it  began  to  prick  her 
conscience  a  little  —  or  rather,  let  me  say, 
her  natural  kindness  was  pained  —  that 
Mr.  Saunders,  who  was  remaining  there 
entirely  on  her  account,  should  be  treated 
with  such  extreme  frigidity  as  this.  Of 
course  she  had  not  forgotten  Ben's  for- 
mer mistake  ;  but  notwithstanding  that, 
she  couldn't  bear  to  let  him  sneak  about 
there  in  the  background,  and  was  just 
thinking  what  excuse  she  could  make  for 
calling  him  up  and  saying  something 
gracious,  when  the  hero  made  his  appear- 
ance unsolicited,  and  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Coryton,  another  person  unknown  who 
looked  like  a  farm-labourer,  and  a  wheel- 
chair. 

"  We've  took  the  liberty,  ma'am,"  said 
Benjamin,  taking  off  his  hat,  "  of  having 
up  this  little  convenience,  which  you'll 
find  nice  and  easy,  if  youll  please  to  step 
in.  I'll  answer  for't,  and  so  will  Mr.  Cor- 
yton "  (Tom  uncovers),  "  that  we'll  get 
you  to  the  hill-top  with  less  jolting  than 
you  had  in  your  carriage  coming  out. 
There's  no  hoss-road,  but  we'll  manage 
the  chair  right  enough." 

Well,  the  dowager  was  much  pleased 
(how  could  she  help  being  so  ?)  by  this 
attention,  and  at  sight  of  the  ready  con- 
veyance, which  seemed  to  have  come  out 
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of  fairyland.  There  it  stood,  however, 
quite  material,  and  very  fit  for  the  trans- 
port designed.  "  Really,  Mr.  Saunders, 
I  don't  know  how  to "  she  was  be- 
ginning, when  Ben  put  in  gently,  "  If  you 
should  think  proper  to  get  in,  ma'am,  I'll 
tell  you  where  the  chair  came  from  as  we 
walk  along."  Mrs.  Fulford  did  get  in, 
very  willingly,  the  labourer  took  the  han- 
dle of  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Coryton  and 
Mr.  Saunders  brought  up  the  rear,  pre- 
pared to  push  and  lift  when  necessary. 
The  lady  was  profuse  of  her  acknowledg- 
ments, and  of  her  admiration  at  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  chair  had  been  pro- 
cured. 

"  You  wouldn't  think  much  of  it, 
ma'am,"  explained  Ben,  "  if  you  knew 
how  well  acquainted  I  am  about  here. 
There's  people  living  just  below  there  — 
Parsons  their  name  is  —  which  had  a  boy 
to  school  at  Mr.  Coryton's.  Holiday 
times  me  and  Tom  (that's  Mr.  Coryton) 
used  to  come  out  here  with  Parsons,  and 
range  about  the  moor  and  fish.  I  said, 
you  may  remember,  that  I'd  been  over 
the  hill  hundreds  of  times,  and  so,  I  sup- 
pose, I  have." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  but  that  does  not  ex- 
plain how  the  Bath  chair  came  to  be 
here,  so  much  to  the  purpose.  Your 
friend  Parsons  didn't  use  it,  did  he  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  used  to  hate  it,  and  so  did  me 
and  Tom  ;  because,  you  see,  when  we 
wanted  to  go  a-fishing,  we  was  often  kept 
in  for  two  hours,  dragging  of  his  old 
grandmother  about  the  sunny  garden 
walks." 

"  Yes,  now  I  see  ;  and  you  kindly  and 
cleverly  remembered  the  chair,  and  bor- 
rowed it  for  me.  How  surprised  they  all 
will  be  to  see  me  amongst  them  —  my 
daughter  especially,  who  will  be  fretting 
so  about  me  that  she  will  lose  all  enjoy- 
ment of  the  view  !  By  the  by,  the  sun 
which  dazzled  me  so  much  I  can't  see  at 
all  now  ;  where  is  it .'"' 

"  Just  entering  Gemini^^''  answered  Tom 
Coryton  ;  "  declination  twenty  degrees, 
twenty  minutes,  north,  or  thereabouts  ; 
right  ascension " 

"  Nonsense,  Tom,"  interrupted  Ben. 
"  The  sun's  behind  you,  ma'am  ;  you'd 
soon  find  that  out  if  you  was  outside  the 
chair." 

The  above  surmise  of  the  dowager  was, 
however,  not  exactly  accurate.  Miss 
Fulford's  heart  was  so  full  of  other  emo- 
tion during  this  ramble,  that  it  is  proba- 
ble she  thought  but  little  even  of  her 
mother,  supposed  to  be  sitting  solitary 
under  the  trees.     Ben  Saunders  had  not, 
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of  course,  a  suspicion  of  how  dangerous 
an  escort  he  had  selected,  or  he  would 
have  wished  that  his  "dodge,"  as  he 
called  it,  for  disappointing  Admiral  Taut- 
brace,  had  never  entered  his  brain.  It 
looked  almost  as  if  the  Dream-agency 
had  moved  Ben  to  this,  to  try  and  correct 
the  grievous  misdirection  that  had  oc- 
curred, and  put  an  end  to  the  comedy  of 
errors  now  being  enacted. 

The  fresh  moorland  air  had  made  Har- 
dinge  more  lively  than  usual,  so  that  his 
humour  didn't  harmonize  at  all  with  Ger- 
trude's dejected  spirit.  He  told  her,  as 
they  moved  over  the  velvet  carpet  of  the 
moor,  of  the  last  good  regimental  jokes 
as  communicated  by  a  correspondent  at 
headquarters  ;  asked  her  if  she  didn't 
think  the  hill  before  them  would  be  a 
pleasant  place  in  a  snow-storm  ;  and  said 
that  towards  evening  she  must  certainly 
throw  a  fly  and  catch  a  trout.  In  reply 
to  which  remarks  he  was  only  requested 
to  observe  how  soothing  were  the  air  and 
the  scene  ;  how  they  disposed  one  to  seri- 
ous thought  ;  and,  after  all,  how  much 
more  real  enjoyment  there  was  in  con- 
templation than  in  material  things,  or  in 
the  active  pleasures  of  life.  Hardinge 
agreed,  but  observed  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  sentiment  which  Miss  Fulford 
had  expressed  prejudicial  to  fishing, 
which,  as  everybody  knew,  was  "  the  con- 
templative man's  recreation."  Gertrude 
sighed  ;  it  was  plain  that  in  this,  probably 
their  last,  unobserved  interview,  he  would 
show  nothing  but  levity.  Hardinge  ob- 
served the  sigh,  though,  and  immediately 
expressed  his  apprehension  that  the  as- 
cent was  becoming  too  much  for  her  :  he 
asked  if  she  would  like  to  return  —  which 
idea  she  refused  to  entertain,  saying  that 
she  was  quite  able  to  proceed,  and  would 
not  on  any  account  lose  the  view  from 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  "  Then,"  said  Har- 
dinge, "take  a  rest  before  you  do  the  re- 
mainder ;  under  this  tall  rock  we  shall  find 
a  soft  seat  —  nay,  I  think  I  see  a  bench 
there  ;  in  a  few  minutes  we  will  ascend 
again."  So  they  sat  on  the  seat  under 
the  rock,  and  that  was  why  the  Admiral 
could  not  see  them  when  he  took  his 
look-out.  Here  they  remained  some  little 
time  ;  and  Hardinge,  who  thought,  silly 
fellow,  that  the  beauties  of  nature  ap- 
peared to  be  the  subject  most  agreeable 
to  his  companion,  pointed  out  the  course 
of  the  trout-stream  which  wound  away 
below  them,  and  gave  her  the  names  of 
certain  farms  and  villages  lying  around 
them,  with  which  he  had  become  ac- 
quaiated    in     his     shooting    excursions. 
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Ten  minutes  were  consumed  in  this  way; 
the  unhappy  girl  felt  that  she  must  soon 
move  on  again,  but  the  despair  within 
her  made  her  cling  yet  to  the  seat  which 
seemed  to  afford  her  last  chance. 

"  You  will  have  but  little  more  fishing 
in  the  Devonshire  streams,"  said  Ger- 
trude ;  "  shall  you  regret  them  ?  " 

"  That  shall  I  ;  but  our  fellows  tell  me 
they  have  some  fishing  near  headquarters. 
I  fancy  it  is  nothing  like  this." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Gertrude,  faltering  a 
little,  "perhaps  you  may  come  back  to 
revisit  the  old  scenes." 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to,  and  to  revisit 
some  of  my  old  friends  too,  if  they  will 
permit  me  to  call  them  so  ;  but " 

"  But  what  ?  I  am  sure  all  of  us  quite 
admit  your  right  to  call  us  your  friends. 
You  will  surely  come  again  when  the 
sporting  season  returns  ;  it  would  hardly 
be  kind  or  even  civil  not  to  do  so." 

"  Do  not  imagine.  Miss  Fulford,  that  it 
would  be  other  than  the  sincerest  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  come  hither  again  if  the  op- 
portunity were  afforded  me,  but " 

"  But  again,"  said  Gertrude,  pettishly. 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  can't  help  the  acci- 
dents of  my  profession  ;  I  wish  I  could. 
But  I  much  fear  we  shall  have  gone 
abroad  before  another  winter." 

If  he  had  been  looking  at  Gertrude's, 
face,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  became; 
suddenly  as  pale  as  death.  "  Abroad  !■ 
what,  where  ?  "  she  said,  rather  wildly. 

"  I  am  told  that  we  are  to  go  to  India, 
which  is  a  villanous  shame,  for,  properly 
speaking,  it  is  not  our  turn;  there  are 
two  regiments  before  us.  It's  all  be- 
cause       Miss    Fulford,  you  are   ill ; 

I'm  sure  of  it." 

The  poor  girl  had  given  way.  Har- 
dinge had  to  support  her  with  his  arm  to 
prevent  her  falling  back,  and  her  weight 
came  so  heavily  upon  him,  that  he  was 
persuaded  that  she  had  fainted.  But  she 
wasn't  quite  insensible,  for  he  heard  her 
murmuring  (his  face  being  very  close  to 
hers),  "No,  it  is  nothing,  nothing;  it 
will  pass." 

I  have  said  that  Hardinge  was  no  lady- 
killer,  that  he  was  not  a  coxcomb  :  never-^ 
theless,  I  cannot  say  that  an  idea  did  not 
cross  his  mind  connecting  this  emotion 
with  his  departure.  He  dismissed  that 
thought,  however,  and  reflected  that  Ger- 
trude had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  that 
the  exertion  of  climbing  the  hiil  must 
have  been  too  great  for  her  strength,  and 
that  it  was  a  shame  to  him  to  impute 
such  folly  to  a  girl  known  to  be  sensible 
and  discreet.     How  long  he   could  have 
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shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth  it  is  impossible  ' 
to  say  ;  but  he  had  not  much   opportu- 1 
nity  for  pondering  the  matter,  being  dis-  j 
tur'bed  by  voices  above  them  and  behind 
the  rock,  whereof  one  said,  "  They  may  | 
be    below    the    rock ;    there    is   a  seat 
there  ;  "  that  was  the  Curate's  ;  and   an- 
other called  out,  "  Hollo  !  anything  afloat 
here  ?  give  a  hail,  or  make  a  signal,  will 
you  ?  "  that  was  the  Admiral's.     Gertrude 
rallied  with  a  strong  effort  and  sat  up  — 
just   in   time,  for,  in  a  second,  Lydia  was 
round  the  rock  and  upon  her. 

"  My  dear,  dear  girl !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Tarraway,  almost  beside  herself  at  sight 
of  Gertrude's  condition,  "  I  was  afraid  it 
would  be  so.  Here  you  are,  poor  darling, 
almost  starved  to  death.  So,  so ;  now 
another "  (almost  smothering  her  with 
wraps) ;  "  and  this  about  your  poor  white 
neck.  Oh,  what  a  pity  we  didn't  find  you 
sooner!  We  have  been  looking  every- 
where, indeed  we  have.  There,  are  you 
warmer  now,  dear  ?  Chafe  her  other 
hand,  Minnie  "  (this  to  Miss  Tautbrace), 
"Oh,  whatever  will  Mrs.  Fulford  say? 
and  I  walked  as  fast  as  my  legs  would 
carry  me." 

"  That  indeed  you  did,"  said  the  Cu- 
rate ;  "  I  am  witness  that  no  time  was 
lost." 

Meanwhile  the  Admiral,  who  didn't 
entirely  like  the  look  of  things,  referred  to 
Hardinge  tor  explanation  ;  but  so  candid 
and  ingenuous  was  that  young  man's  ac- 
count, that  Tautbrace,  although,  as  he 
said,  no  milksop,  and  knowing  what  was 
what,  could  not  think  there  had  been 
anything  more  than  a  very  intelligible  ac- 
cident. "  Poor  child  !  more  out  of  sorts 
than  was  suspected  ;  these  confounded 
hills  very  trying;  if  there  had  been  an 
older  man  beside  her  he  would  have 
known  what  to  do  and  might  have  taken 
the  attack  in  time,  by  George  !  but  these 
sprawling  youngsters,  especially  soldiers, 
who  were  notoriously  unhandy,  what  the 
devil  good  were  they  ?  " 

He  got  Lydia  off  her  by  means  of  Min- 
nie, who  obeyed  her  parent's  signal ;  and 
now  perceiving  that  her  eyes  were  wide 
open  and  her  face  certainly  not  deficient 
in  colour,  the  gallant  old  tar  took  Ger- 
trude's hand  in  his,  and  said  everything 
to  comfort  and  reassure  her.  She  said 
she  had  been  but  momentarily  overcome  : 
it  was  nothing,  really :  she  could  walk 
quite  well  now,  she  was  sure. 

'•  Then,  I  think,"  said  Tautbrace,  kind- 
ly, "  that  I  must  take  the  command. 
There  must  be  no  more  risk  run  till  you 
are  once  more   safe  with    your  mother. 


Here,  soldier,  you  take  these  two  young 
ladies  in  tow  —  that's  a  good  fellow  ;  and 
you  and  I,  Mr.  Norcott,  will  see  if  we 
can't  get  our  fair  friend  here  under  way 
and  take  her  gently  back  to  the  wood." 

In  vain  did  Gertrude  protest  that  she 
was  ashamed  of  causing  all  this  fuss,  and 
that  she  was  quite  able  now  to  follow  the 
rest  of  the  party  to  the  hill-top,  which 
was  not  so  far  off.  The  Admiral  was 
peremptory,  and  said  he  wouldn't  for  all 
the  world  run  the  risk  of  another  attack  : 
neither  would  Gertrude  have  escaped  the 
fate  of  being  taken  to  the  rear  ready  to 
be  lodged  in  an  ambulance,  if  the  party 
hadn't  been  all  surprised  at  meeting  Mrs. 
Fulford,  who,  aided  by  her  vigorous  pro- 
pellers, was  coming  up  the  hill  at  a  round 
pace  and  with  a  delightful  degree  of  com- 
fort. 

Disappointment,  come  how  it  may,  is 
hard  enough  to  bear.  When  we  have 
toiled  and  hoped  and  failed,  and  then 
toiled  and  hoped  again  and  again  failed, 
and  this  not  twice  nor  thrice  but  many 
times,  the  disappointment,  become  fa- 
miliar, is  not  less  bitter,  though  it  may  be 
less  acutely  felt.  But  when,  after  hope 
has  been  long  deferred,  the  much-desired 
object  has  been  suddenly  presented  to 
us,  brought  within  a  hand-grasp,  and  then 
as  suddenly  dashed  away  and  dissipated, 
the  anguish  of  disappointment  is  struck 
in  with  a  triple  dart.  If  delay  makes  the 
heart  sick,  the  pangs  of  Tantalus  pierce 
it  through  and  through.  Don't  expect 
me  to  describe  what  Gertrude  Fulford 
felt  when  she  was  taken  away  from  that 
seat  under  the  rock,  because  I  can't  do 
it.  Cruelly  stricken  she  was,  as  may  be 
imagined  ;  and  the  stroke  was  none  the 
less  cruel  because  her  nature  abhorred 
outward  manifestation  of  suffering.  In 
all  her  misery  she  was  prompted  to  pre- 
serve a  quiet  demeanour  ;  the  effort  in 
this  direction  may  have  cost  her  much, 
yet  she  could  not  but  make  it.  The  un- 
expected sight  of  her  mother  was,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  relief  that  could  have 
come  to  her.'  It  delivered  her  at  any  rate 
from  Admiral  Tautbrace's  stupid  atten- 
tions, and  assured  her  of  the  presence  of 
a  sympathizing  bosom,  albeit  she  might 
not  rest  her  head  on  it  at  once  and  tell 
out  her  piercing  sorrow.  Mrs.  Fulford 
could  only  guess  at  the  nature  of  her 
daughter's  mischance.  She  listened  to 
the  Admiral's  account  —  short,  to  the 
point,  and  intended  to  be  as  little  alarm- 
ing as  possible  —  and  to  Lydia's  regrets 
at  not  having  overtaking  the  poor  dear 
girl   before   she   became   so    shockingly 
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chilled.  But  she  perceived  that  there 
was  more  than  bodily  affliction  troubling 
the  patient  ;  and  she  understood,  when 
Gertrude  expressed  a  decided  wish  to  go 
on  to  the  hill-top,  that  it  was  better  to  let 
her  have  her  way.  To  concede  some- 
what to  the  Admiral's  solicitude,  she  in- 
sisted upon  leaving  the  chair  and  leaning 
upon  that  old  gallant's  arm  for  a  while 
(which  she  could  do  very  well,  being  now 
near  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  clear  of  the 
steepest  and  roughest  ascent),  and  on 
placing  Gertrude  in  the  chair,  "Well, 
I'll  be  hanged,"  said  Ben  Saunders  to 
himself,  "  if  things  ain't  working  bravely  ! 
I  thought  coaching  up  the  old  lady  was  a 
good  bit  of  luck,  and  now  here  I  am  in 
attendance  upon  the  young  one.  My  for- 
tune '11  do  things  for  me  better  than 
I  can  do  'em  for  myself.  I  made  a 
mess  of  it  when  I  tried  to  push  on  mat- 
ters. Keep  quiet's  the  game,  and  let  the 
pixies  do  things  their  own  way.  Very 
well,  pixy  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I'm  your 
most  obedient."  So,  if  anything  required 
to  be  done  in  front,  Ben  made  a  sign  to 
Tom  and  Tom  did  it,  Ben  scrupulously 
keeping  himself  in  the  background.  Once 
when  Tom  at  the  front  wheel  and  Ben 
straining  at  the  axle  behind  were  en- 
abling the  labourer  to  get  the  little  ve- 
hicle over  a  channel  without  much  of  a 
jerk,  Gertrude  began,  "  Oh,  it  was  so  very 

kind   of  you   to   find  a  chair,  Mr. ," 

and  then  perceiving  that  it  was  not  Ben, 
but  a  person  with  whom  she  was  not  ac- 
quainted, she  stopped  short. 

*'  You  thought  it  was  a  known  quantity 
instead  of  an  unknown,  ma'am,  didn't 
)'^ou  ?  "  observed  Tom.  "  Mr.  Saunders 
is  behind  assisting  the  progression.  You 
may  put  x  for  me  till  you  ascertain  my 
value." 

And  then  Ben,  stepping  forward,  most 
respectfully  asked  if  there  was  anything 
he  could  do  for  her.  Partly  bewildered 
by  Tom's  jargon,  and  partly  confounded 
by  her  own  thoughts,  Gertrude  answered 
a  little  incoherently,  and  was  vexed  with 
herself  for  so  doing,  and  stammered,  and 
blushed.  Ben  observed  her  answers,  too, 
when  Lydia  or  any  of  the  party  came  to 
the  side  of  the  chair,  and  he  thought 
them  rather  odd.  ''  If  I  know  anything 
about  females,"  thought  Benjamin,  "  that 
girl's  in  love.  The  next  question  is, 
with  who  ?  Perhaps  it's  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  right  of  the  chair  ;  per- 
haps it's  one  on  the  left ;  or  it  may  be 
the  gentleman  in  front"  (the  labourer  — 
this  of  course  was  a  pleasantry) ;  "  or 
suppose  it  should  be  the  gentleman  be- 


hind, eh  ?  "  Ben,  we  remember,  hadn't  a 
bad  opinion  of  himself,  and  his  attend' 
ant  sprites  seemed  bent  on  using  his 
vanity  to  foment  ridiculous  and  mischiev- 
ous mistakes. 

Well,  there  is  not  much  more  to  be 
said  about  the  picnic.  After  a  while 
Gertrude  gave  up  the  chair  to  her  moth- 
er, and  walked  down  the  hill  very  brave- 
ly on  the  Admiral's  arm,  who,  to  amuse 
her,  told  her  of  a  stern  chase  of  a  French- 
man which  he  had  executed  in  the  Ca- 
pricious frigate,  both  ships  going  at  ex- 
actly equal  speed  for  ninety-six  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  chase  disap- 
peared in  a  fog  off  Ushant.  She  was,  of 
course,  particularly  interested  in  the  va- 
rious luffings,  portings,  pipings,  and 
bracings  with  which  the  account  was 
studded,  as  well  as  in  the  "  dozen  apiece," 
which  the  Captain  of  the  Capricious 
thought  it  his  duty  to  administer  to  the 
three  seamen  who  were  the  last  men 
down  off  the  fore,  main,  and  mizzen  yards 
respectively.  At  even  the  fishing  was 
done,  and  the  whole  plan  carried  out ; 
and  the  party  got  home,  as  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  without  further  accident, — 
most  of  them  delighted  with  the  day's 
pleasure  —  one,  as  we  know,  bringing 
back  a  barbed  arrow  in  her  breast. 

"A  junkettin,"  quoth  Uncle  Jack 
Varco,  "  most  al'ays  end'th  in  a  quar'l, 
or  a  accident,  or  at  laist  in  a  thender 
storm  that  send'th  mun  hawme  streamin', 
leakin'  wet.  'Tis  one  of  the  traps  that 
the  devil  teel'th  *  for  poor  mortals.  But 
his  reverence  must  ha  been  aslaipd  o' 
Tuesday,  for  I've  a-heerd  of  no  calamity 
whatever." 

*  Sets. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
INTERNATIONAL  VANITIES. 

NO.  IV. — DECORATIONS. 

The  gold  chain  that  Pharaoh  put  on 
to  Joseph  is  the  earliest  "  decoration  "  of, 
which  history  distinctly  speaks  ;  yet, 
judging  from  what  we  now  know  of  hu- 
man nature,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  marks  of  personal  distinction  were 
invented  long  before  the  time  of  Potiphar. 
It  is,  however,  scarcely  worth  our  while 
to  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  exte- 
rior tokens  of  rank  or  merit  which  may 
possibly  have  been  employed  by  the 
sovereigns  or  the  patriarchs  who  pre- 
ceded Jacob  ;    for,   even  if  we  content 
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ourselves  with  adopting  the  chain  in 
question  as  the  starting-point  of  our 
present  subject,  it  still  presents  a  reason- 
able antiquity,  and  opens  a  capacious 
field  for  curious  inquiry.  But  here  we 
need  not  seek  either  to  trace  out  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  institution  before  the 
Deluge,  or  to  follow  up  its  growth 
amongst  the  ancients  ;  we  do  not  want  to 
talk  of  crowns  or  diadems  of  linen,  laurel, 
oak,  or  myrtle,  or  of  the  rings  of  Roman 
knights  ;  we  can  even  omit  oriental  tur- 
bans and  pelisses,  Chinese  buttons, 
swords  of  honour,  and  the  scalps  and 
bear's  claw  collars  with  which  an  Indian 
brave  adorns  himself.  We  can  leave  all 
these  shapes  of  vanity  alone,  because 
they  are  outside  our  immediate  study  ; 
they  have  doubtless  been  as  tempting  to 
their  wearers  as  "stars  and  garters  "  now 
are  to  our  fellow  Europeans  ;  but  they 
have  all  been  purely  local  ;  they  have 
formed  no  part  of  the  international  devel- 
opment of  pride  ;  and,  consequently, 
they  cannot  be  included  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  its  main  elements  which  we  are 
making  here. 

The  present  meaning  of  the  word  dec- 
oration is  limited,  as  everybody  knows, 
to  ribbons,  stars,  and  crosses ;  but, 
though  its  sense  has  become  so  restricted, 
though  all  the  various  adornments  which 
men  have  worn  successively,  as  indica- 
tions of  personal  value  or  of  a  monarch's 
favour,  are  now  replaced  by  this  one 
badge,  the  use  and  influence  of  such 
signs  have  not  diminished  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  now  acquired  a  universal 
character  of  which  we  have  never  seen 
the  like  before,  and  which  gives  to  them 
an  importance  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
in  former  usages  of  the  same  character. 
The  reason  is  that,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  a  favoured  few,  decorations  are 
now  accessible  to  everybody,  and  that  the 
competition  for  them  has  increased  in 
proportion  with  the  facility  of  obtaining 
them.  It  should  also  be  remarked,  that 
as  the  idea  of  recompensing  mferit  by  this 
means  has  grown  and  spread,  so  the 
quantity  of  merit  to  be  recompensed  has 
simultaneously  increased  ;  there  is  vastly 
more  of  it  upon  earth  in  our  time  than  in 
former  ages,  not  perhaps  in  the  strict  old 
meaning  which  once  limited  the  word  to 
mihtary  and  moral  virtues  only,  but  in 
the  new  elastic  sense  which  the  rush  of 
science,  literature,  and  industry  has  re- 
cently created,  especially  during  the  pres- 
ent century.  The  constantly  growing 
number  of  claimants  for  reward  has  ne- 
cessitated a  corresponding  multipHcation 


of  available  rewards.  Of  course,  all  this 
is  not  superb  in  principle  ;  but  it  is  fact. 
In  theory  it  would  be  very  grand  to  see 
people  practise  excellence  for  nothing,  to 
reach  a  period  of  the  world's  life  when 
the  now  deceptive  phrase,  "  virtue  is  its 
own  reward,"  would  stand  out  as  a  glori- 
ous truth  ;  to  live  in  a  society  in  which 
the  offer  of  remuneration  for  good  con- 
duct would  be  regarded  as  an  insult.  But 
things  in  our  time  go  just  the  other  way ; 
a  good  many  of  us  do  our  duty  simply  be- 
cause it  pays  well  to  be  virtuous  :  so  long 
therefore  as  the  desire  to  earn  prizes 
stands  foremost  amongst  our  springs  of 
action,  it  would  be  altogether  nonsense  to 
suppress  the  prizes.  And  this  argument 
applies  in  every  land  ;  for,  though  the  main 
development  of  the  prizes  known  as  dec- 
orations has  thus  far  occurred  upon  the 
Continent,  the  use  of  them  is  spreading 
rapidly  into  other  longitudes,  and  made 
its  first  step  in  England  when  the  Bath 
was  opened  to  civilians.  We  English 
would  do  well  not  to  scoff  at  it  too  vio- 
lently, for  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  fol- 
low some  day  the  example  of  our  neigh- 
bours in  the  matter.  Twenty  years  ago 
a  beard  was  a  loathsome  object  to  an 
Englishman  ;  he  shrank  from  it  with  con- 
temptuous disgust ;  it  was  only  fit  for 
*'  filthy  foreigners : "  then  happened  a 
certain  war  ;  our  soldiers  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  shave,  and  came  home  with  hair  ; 
the  nation  copied  them  ;  and,  though  the 
treaty  which  wound  up  the  war  has  dis- 
appeared, as  treaties  sometimes  do,  the 
beards  that  the  war  provoked  have  grown 
into  solid  British  customs.  We  may  ex- 
pect that  in  some  such  fashion  decora- 
tions will  jump  one  day  into  use  amongst 
us,  not  perhaps  to-morrow  or  just  yet, 
but  hereafter  ;  so  let  us  moderate  our 
scorn  of  those  who,  in  other  countries, 
are  setting  us  an  example  which,  what- 
ever we  may  think  about  it  now,  we  are 
doubtless  destined  to  ultimately  follow. 

But  this  very  universality  of  orders 
supplies  one  more  example  of  the  unvary- 
ing certainty  with  which  everything  tends 
to  vanity  ;  their  history  shows  us  that 
even  such  origins  as  hard  fighting,  devo- 
tion to  the  Church,  and  sick-nursing, 
conduce,  like  all  else,  to  this  one  inevit- 
able result.  Orders  began  with  charity, 
piety,  and  battle  :  they  terminate  in  a 
button-hole !  The  contrast  between 
effect  and  cause  does  seem  very  violent, 
but  it  disappears  directly  we  remem- 
ber that,  as  "  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,"  so 
do  all  roads  lead  to  vanity.  The  monkish, 
chivalric,  half-legendary  knights  of  eight 
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hundred  years  ago  are  for  the  most  part 
represented  now  by  highly  respectable 
gentlemen  in  black  coats  or  uniforms, 
who  wear  special  jewellery  at  Continental 
evening  parties.  The  knights  would  be 
surprised  if  they  could  contemplate  their 
successors ;  they  might  even  be  griev- 
ously offended  at  the  sight :  but  the  suc- 
cessors would  not  hesitate  for  that,  and 
would  continue  to  regard  themselves  as 
serious  real  chevaliers,  without  caring  for 
the  opinion  of  their  ancestors  thereon. 
Yet  those  ancestors  are  worth  consult- 
ing, for  they  were  the  inventors  of  the 
whole  thing,  and  had  fancies  of  their 
own  as  to  what  a  knight  should  be,  — 
fancies  which  certainly  did  not  corre- 
spond with  present  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  which,  indeed,  we  should  find  it 
a  little  awkward  to  realize  in  these  days. 
For  this  reason  we  may  as  well  begin  the 
story  at  the  beginning ;  otherwise  we 
should  be  unable  to  clearly  see  how  the 
institution  has  gradually  changed,  and 
how  such  commencements  should  have 
been  followed  by  such  an  end.  The  tale 
will  show  us  that  orders  have  presented 
three  separate  aspects :  first  came  the 
monastic  military  brotherhoods  ;  then 
the  great  aristocratic  knighthoods,  limit- 
ed to  a  favoured  few  ;  and,  finally,  the 
present  purely  remunerative  and  decora- 
tive system,  open  to  all  the  world.  The 
two  latter  stages  merge  into  each  other, 
^nd  are  not  separated  by  any  certain  line  ; 
but  the  former  stands  alone  in  history, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for  or 
confounded  with  anything  else  whatever. 
There  are  grave  old  chroniclers  who 
proclaim  that  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre was  the  first  established,  and  that 
it  was  devised  in  the  year  69  by  St.  James 
the  Apostle,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Others, 
after  discussing  this  statement  critically, 
after  calling  our  attention  to  the  absence 
of  all  allusion  to  \i.  in  the  Acts,  assert 
triumphantly  that  St.  James  did  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  that  the  real  authentic 
originator  of  chivalry  was  John,  King  of 
Ethiopia,  who  started  an  Order  of  St. 
Anthony  in  370.  This  second  group  of 
authors  is  so  certain  of  its  facts  that  it 
goes  on  to  tell  us  how  John's  knights 
were  dressed.  We  learn  that  they  wore 
black,  with  a  blue  cross  edged  with  gold, 
and  that  their  black  banner  bore  a  lion 
holding  a  crucifix  in  his  paws.  A  third 
school  urges  that  this  Ethiopian  story  is 
all  imagination,  that  Qovis  was  the  true 
inventor,  that  he  created  the  order  of  the 
Sainte  Ampoule  to  commemorate  his 
baptism  in  496,  aad  that  his  example  was 


at  once  followed  by  Lisoye  de  Montmo- 
rengi,  who  was  christened  with  him,  and 
who,  to  testify  his  watchfulness  and  his 
fidelity  to  heaven  and  to  Clovis,  set  up 
the  knightly  confraternity  of  the  Dog  and 
Cock,  and  took  for  his  house  the  famous 
motto,  "  Dieu  aide  au  premier  baroa 
chrdtien."  Then  come  the  legends  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  of  the  orders  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Charles  Martel,  by 
Charlemagne,  by  Garcias  of  Navarre,  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  Unfortunately  stern 
history  rejects  all  these  pleasant  fables, 
and  declares  that,  according  to  probabil- 
ities, orders  were  unknown  until  the 
eleventh  century.  From  that  date,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt  about  them,  for 
then  began  the  strange  romance  of  the 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  the  half-intoxi- 
cating, half-saddening  tale  of  the  triumphs 
and  the  defeats,  the  wealth  and  misery, 
the  pride  and  sorrow  of  the  soldier^  of  the 
White  Cross,  ending,  after  eight  hundred 
years  of  fierce  fight  and  wild  adventure,  in 
a  "  decoration  "  of  black  moire  !  We  all 
have  read  the  story,  but  as  some  of  us  may 
have  forgotten  it,  and  as  it  is  the  starting 
point  of  the  entire  subject,  there  may  be 
utility  in  recalling  its  main  details. 

When  Monstaser  Billah  was  caliph  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  certain  charitable 
merchants  of  Amalfi  obtained  from  him 
permission  to  establish  a  refuge  in  Jeru- 
salem for  the  use  of  Latin  pilgrims.  So 
these  worthy  Christians  built  two  hospi- 
tals at  their  own  cost  in  1048,  placed 
them  under  the  invocation  of  St.  John 
the  Almoner,  and  handed  them  over  to 
Benedictine  Monks,  who  undertook  to 
tend  the  sick  and  to  feed  the  poor.  If 
we  may  judge  by  the  results,  they  must 
have  done  much  good,  for  thankful  visit- 
ors gave  gifts  and  aid  to  the  young 
establishment,  and  it  had  become  pros- 
perous and  solid  when  in  1099  the  Crusa- 
ders took  the  Holy  City.  Then  down 
rained  generous  endowments  for  the 
faithful  hospital.  Godfrey  de  Bouilloa 
gave  to  it  the  domain  of  Montboise  in 
Brabant,  and  his  followers  imitated  him 
so  energetically,  that,  in  a  few  years,  it 
became  possessed  of  manors'  rights,  and 
privileges  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  People  were,  in  those  days, 
particularly  grateful ;  they  did  what  we 
don't  do  now,  for  the*  rich  offered  not 
only  lands  and  money,  but  personal  ser- 
vice too  ;  and  many  a  hard-hitting  Crusa- 
der became  a  nurse  inside  the  walls  of 
the  hospital  of  St.  John.  Then  Gerard, 
the  Rector,  bethought  himself  that, 
having  much   money  and  many  men,  he 
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ought  to  constitute  his  community  into  a 
regular  religious  order,  bound  by  the 
three  vows.  At  the  head  of  his  new 
monks  he  received  from  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  a  black  gown,  with  an  eight- 
pointed  white  linen  cross  on  the  left 
breast;  and  in  1113  the  Pope  ap- 
proved the  organization  of  the  fraternity 
by  a  special  Bull.  Gerard  died  in  11 18, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Raimond  du  Puy, 
a  gentleman  of  Dauphin^,  who,  badly 
wounded  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  had 
been  so  well  cared  for  in  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John,  that  he  had  stopped  there  out  of 
gratitude.  On  the  whole,  however,  he 
appears  to  have  preferred  soldiering  to 
doctoring,  and  to  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  his  fellow  monks  that  they 
had  better  take  up  the  sword  again  ;  so  a 
fourth  vow  was  added  to  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  obedience,  and  "defence  by 
arms  of  the  Holy  Faith  "  became  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  the  Hospitallers.  Warriors 
of  this  sort  of  stuff,  "faith  inside  and 
iron  outside,"  as  St.  Bernard  put  it,  were 
likely  to  be  useful ;  so  King  Baldwin 
eagerly  accepted  their  proffered  swords, 
the  Pope  gave  them  a  constitution,  and 
such  was  the  origin  of  "  Orders." 

At  least  a  hundred  treatises  on  the 
Hospitallers  have  been  published  in  vari- 
ous languages,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
attraction  of  the  subject,  all  of  them  are 
desperately  heavy  reading;  the  only  one 
which  is  at  all  diverting  is  an  English 
compilation  by  Major  Porter,  who  has 
carried  tremendous  writing  to  a  pitch 
which  makes  the  reader  forget  the  story 
in  bewilderment  at  th.e  style.  He  begins 
by  saying  of  the  order  that  "its  career, 
like  a  meteor's  flash,  dazzles  the  page  of 
history  ;  "  and  then  he  tells  us  that  the 
new  Knights  took  a  share  in  the  battle  of 
Anlioch,  in  order  to  "flesh  their  newly 
consecrated  swords,  and  to  win  the  first 
laurel  of  that  chaplet  which  centuries  of 
heroic  warfare  has  since  twined  for  their 
brows."  It  does  not  seem  easy  to  fill 
two  volumes  with  this  sort  of  English, 
but  Major  Porter  has  done  it  with  such 
complete  success,  that  one  joyfully  re- 
verts to  the  heavy  French  of  the  Abb^  de 
Vertot,  who,  at  all  events,  tells  the  great 
story  without  converting  it  into  a  carica- 
ture. We  learn  from  him  that,  after  brave 
old  Raimond  died,  the  fighting  got  thicker 
every  year,  until  the  capitulation  of  Jeru- 
salem in  1 187,  and  that,  meanwhile,  all 
sorts  of  strange  things  happened  to  the 
order.  One  of  the  legends  is,  that  Saladin 
having  penetrated  into  the  Holy  City,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  Syrian  peasant,  in  order 


to  examine  the  inside  of  the  defences 
which  his  army  was  attacking  from  with- 
out, coolly  went  to  lodge  at  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John.  There,  in  order  to  test  the 
knightly  charity  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
much,  he  pretended  to  be  very  ill,  and  to 
be  unable  to  eat  at  all.  Finally,  however, 
yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  his  nurses, 
who  urged  him  to  mention  any  sort  of 
food  that  could  excite  his  weakened  ap- 
petite, he  murmured,  with  an  exhausted 
voice,  "  Yes,  there  is  one  thing  that  would 
please  my  fevered  tongue  ;  give  me  a 
fried  steak  off  the  Grand-Master's 
charger."  The  animal  was  immediately 
ordered  to  be  slaughtered,  but  Saladin, 
who  had  satisfied  his  curiosity,  and  who 
was  not  the  man  to  cut  up  a  good  horse 
for  nothing,  then  said  that  he  had  changed 
his  mind,  and  that  he  would  content  him- 
self with  a  chicken. 

From  Jerusalem  the  Knights  withdrew 
to  Margat,  abandoning  the  hospital  for- 
ever,* and  in  1191  removed  again  to  St 
Jean  d'Acre.  It  was  from  about  this  time 
that  dated  the  beginning  of  their  quarrels 
with  the  Templars  (who  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1 1 18):  the  red  cross  warriors, 
though  they  were  rich  themselves,  grew 
jealous  of  the  19,000  manors  which  the 
Order  of  St.  John  then  possessed  ia 
Europe  ;  the  two  communities  soon  got 
to  blows  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Pope 
had  been  appealed  to,  and  had  declared 
both  wrong,  that  they  left  off  killing  one 
another.  But,  as  soon  as  this  first  diffi- 
culty was  smothered  another  one  broke 
out  with  the  Teutonic  Order  (which  dated 
from  1 190)  ;  fighting  with  various  pagans 
went  on,  however,  all  the  time,  till,  in 
1242,  the  Korasmins  came  down  from  the 
Caspian  steppes,  routed  the  Christian  ar- 
mies at  the  battle  of  Gaza,  and  left  only 
sixteen  Hospitallers  alive  to  seek  shelter 
within  the  walls  of  Acre.  Major  Porter 
describes  in  the  following  remarkable 
words  the  condition  of  the  Holy  Land  at 
this  disagreeable  moment :  "  Spread  like 
so  many  locusts  over  the  province,  the 
Korasmins  destroyed  far  and  wide  every- 
thing which  fell  within  their  grasp,  and, 
wherever  they  turned  their  steps,  a  heart- 
rending wail  of  distress  and  misery  arose 
upon  their  fell  track,  which,  like  that  of 
the  Destroying  Angel,  showed  the  dark 
traces  of  their  blasting  power."  Things 
went  on  in  this  way  until  the  seventh 
crusade  was  over,  when  a  lull  took  place 

*  The  site  of  the  building  put  up  by  the  good 
Samaritans  of  Amalfi  was  transferred  a  few  years  ago 
to  France,  as  a  testimony  of  the  Sultan's  gratitude  for 
her  intervention  in  the  war  of  1854. 
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in  the  battling  with  "  the  accursed  Mos- 
lem," and  Hospitallers  and  Templars  prof- 
ited by  it  to  fight  out  their  private  quar- 
rel between  themselves.  After  a  good 
deal  of  private  combat  and  what  we  should 
now  call  "outpost  engagements,"  the  two 
Orders  had  a  pitched  battle  in  1259; 
White  had  the  best  of  it,  and  Red  was  so 
nearly  blotted  out  that  "k  peine  resta-t-il 
un  Templier  pour  porter  au  loin  I'annonce 
d'un  tel  massacre."  This  could  scarcely 
be  called  warring  "for  the  defence  of  the 
Holy  Faith  ;  "  but,  in  those  times,  gen- 
tlemen liked  fighting  so  very  much  that 
they  took  it  wherever  they  could  find  it, 
and  were  not  at  all  particular  about  its 
object. 

In  1287  began  the  last  campaign  which 
was  to  be  fought  in  Palestine  ;  the  Sara- 
cens captured  successively  all  the  for- 
tresses still  remaining  in  Christian  hands, 
and  laid  siege  to  Acre,  the  last  foothold 
of  the  military  Orders.  Acre  seems  to 
have  become  a  very  wicked  place  at  that 
day  ;  its  inhabitants  carried  luxury  to 
such  an  outrageous  height  that,  amongst 
other  things,  they  positively  had  glass 
windows  in  their  houses  ;  the  ladies  of 
the  town  had  become  celebrated  along  the 
Mediterranean  shores  ;  and,  generally,  its 
reputation  had  grown  so  detestable,  that 
the  time  for  punishment  had  evidently 
arrived.  The  defence  was  long  and  gal- 
lant ;  the  bearers  of  different  coloured 
crosses  had  enough  hard  blows  to  give 
and  take  to  satisfy  even  their  large  appe- 
tites ;  but,  at  last,  on  i8th  May  1291,  af- 
ter 60,000  people  had  been  slaughtered, 
the  infidels  got  in,  and  Jean  de  Villiers, 
2ist  Grand  Master,  was  forced  to  embark 
for  Cyprus  with  the  few  Hospitallers  who 
remained  unkilled.  So  ended  the  first 
part  of  the  strange  history  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John. 

Henry  of  Lusignan,  King  of  Cyprus, 
received  the  remnants  of  the  Order  with 
much  affection  :  he  gave  them  the  town 
of  Limisso  for  a  residence  ;  and  there 
they  called  for  men  and  money  from 
their  commanderies  on  the  continent. 
Ships  were  built,  and  the  Knights  be- 
gan to  try  their  hand  at  naval  warfare 
against  their  old  enemies  ;  they  took 
many  prizes. and  much  pillage  ;  but,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  relatively  easy 
life  they  had  begun  to  lead,  their  disci- 
pline became  relaxed,  their  morals  grew 
very  loose,  and  most  improper  stories 
began  to  circulate  about  their  doings. 
Chapters  were  held  to  check  their  prac- 
tices ;  no  Knight  was  permitted  to  have 
more  than  three  horses,  or  to  wear  gold 


I  or  silver  ornaments,  and  strong  penalties 
'  were  enacted  against  debt ;  but  these 
very  edicts  prove  that  the  brave  warriors 
had  got  a  long  way  from  their  starting- 
point  of  "poverty,  chastity,  and  obedi- 
ence." Still,  they  faithfully  carried  out 
their  fourth  vow  of  warring  against  the 
infidel  ;  for  they  rapidly  acquired  an  al- 
most complete  mastery  of  the  sea,  drove 
the  Egyptian  galleys  into  port,  and  ren- 
dered navigation  safe  in  the  waters  of  the 
Levant,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Vene- 
tians and  other  traders.  In  1303  they 
even  tried  a  descent  upon  Palestine,  but 
were  driven  back,  and  then  turned  their 
eyes  on  Rhodes,  which,  though  a  fief  of 
the  Greek  Empire,  possessed  a  local 
government  which  was  in  alliance  with 
the  Saracens.  This  latter  motive  was  of 
course  sufficient  to  justify  the  conquest 
of  an  island  which  was  so  well  placed  for 
operations  against  the  East,  and  whose 
possession  would  give  the  Hospitallers 
an  independent  home.  So  they  tried  it, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  uncertain  fight- 
ing, captured  the  town  of  Rhodes  on  the 
13th  April  1309,  the  legend  being  that 
several  of  them  got  inside  the  walls  dis- 
guised as  sheep,  and  then,  throwing  off 
their  wool,  opened  the  gates  to  their 
friends  outside. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Hospitallers 
were  thus  getting  up  in  the  world  again, 
their  rivals  of  the  Temple  were  violently 
suppressed  by  torture  and  burning  alive, 
and  their  possessions  were  divided  be- 
tween the  sovereigns  of  Europe  and  the 
Order  of  St.  John.  The  extra  income 
thus  obtained  went  to  pay  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  fortifications  of  Rhodes  ;  but 
before  the  knights  were  ready,  the  Turks 
were  down  upon  them,  and  tried  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  new  home.  The  effort 
failed  ;  and  then  came  a  period  of  tran- 
quillity, during  which  the  maritime  power 
of  the  Order  increased  from  year  to  year, 
and  with  it  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Rhodes.  Tempted  by  the  new  glory, 
and,  perhaps,  by  the  enormous  wealth 
which  the  Order  had  now  obtained,  the 
noblest  houses  in  Europe  sent  their  sons 
to  join  its  ranks  ;  and  under  the  title  of 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  which  it  adopted 
about  1312,  it  became  more  powerful  than 
ever.  Then  came  the  brilliant  Grand- 
Mastership  of  Hdlion  de  Villeneuve,  who 
divided  the  Order  into  the  seven  "  lan- 
guages "  of  France,  Provence,  and  Au- 
vergne,  Italy,  Aragon,  Germany,  and 
England  ;  who  carried  on  hard  fighting, 
built  new  hospitals,  launched  new  galle3's> 
and  by  his    admirable    management  ia- 
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creased  the  revenues  of  the  Corporation 
to  a  relatively  enormous  sum.  It  was  in 
Villeneuve's  time  that  Dieudonnd  de 
Gozon  is  said  to  have  killed  the  famous 
dragon  of  Rhodes,  after  preparing  him- 
self for  the  combat,  according  to  the 
well-known  legend,  by  teaching  his  dogs 
and  horse  to  attack  a  wooden  dragon 
made  on  the  model  of  the  real  one.  In 
this  way  Gozon  earned  the  title  of  "  ex- 
tinctor  draconis,"  and,  having  been  elect- 
ed Grand  Master  after  Villeneuve,  did  a 
tremendous  deal  of  fighting  against  the 
Turks.  So  things  went  on  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Ma- 
homet II.  frightened  Europe  by  the 
threat  of  "  Constantinople  first,  then 
Rhodes."  He  realized  the  former  half 
of  this  menace  in  1453,  and,  after  a  suc- 
cession of  wars  and  truces  with  the 
Order,  during  which  it  once  more  got 
frightfully  into  debt  by  the  vast  cost  of 
its  warlike  preparations,  he  attempted  to 
carry  out  the  second  part  in  1480.  But 
Pierre  d'Aubusson,  thirty-eighth  Grand 
Master,  was  ready  for  him,  and  after  89 
days  of  siege,  the  Turkish  army  was 
hopelessly  defeated.  This,  however,  was 
the  last  success  of  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes  ;  in  1522  Solyman  came  against 
them  with  an  immense  force,  and  though 
that  grand  soldier  Villiers  de  I'Isle  Adam 
fought  magnificently  for  six  months,  he 
had  to  capitulate  at  last,  and  to  move  the 
Order  once  more  westward. 

After  hovering  about  the  coast  of 
Sicily  for  eight  years,  the  homeless 
Knights  obtained  a  grant  of  Malta  from 
Charles  V.,  and  proceeded  to  re-establish 
there  the  independent  sovereignty  which 
the  Order  had  acquired  at  Rhodes  two 
centuries  before.  Fortresses  and  ships 
were  built,  and  vigorous  fighting  was  car- 
ried on  against  the  corsairs  of  the  Bar- 
bary  shore.  But  these  successes  put 
Solyman  out  of  temper  :  he  had  imagined 
that  the  Order  was  destroyed  when  he 
turned  it  out  of  Rhodes,  and  he  had  the 
disappointment  to  discover,  after  forty 
years,  that  it  was  as  powerful  as  ever. 
He  hesitated,  however,  to  besiege  Malta  ; 
and  he  might  perhaps  have  left  the 
Knights  alone,  if  they  had  not  presumed 
to  capture  a  rich  galley  laden  with  pre- 
cious merchandise  for  the  ladies  of  the 
harem.  "  A  cette  annonce,"  says  M. 
de  Villeneuve-Bargemon,  in  his  "  Monu- 
ments of  the  Grand-Masters,"  "  tout 
s'emeut  dans  Constantinople  ;  les  agas, 
les  imans,  le  mufti  meme,  crient  ven- 
geance ;  les  odalisques  embrassent  les 
genoux  de    Soliman,  et    la    guerre    est 


rdsolue."  A  fleet  of  193  ships,  carrying 
46,000  men,  was  sent  against  the  Order  ; 
the  corsairs  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  led  by 
Dragut,  joined  the  Turks  ;  and  the  siege 
began  in  earnest.  The  furiousness  of 
the  fighting  attained  an  unimaginable 
height,  but  the  cruelties  of  both  sides 
were  more  furious  still.  Amongst  other 
remarkable  inventions,  La  Valette  cut  off 
the  heads  of  his  Turkish  prisoners,  and 
fired  them,  as  cannon  balls,  into  the  tent 
of  the  Moslem  general.  A  corps  of 
swimmers  was  formed  by  Admiral  de 
Monte  ;  its  members,  carrying  a  dagger 
in  their  teeth,  floated  about  the  harbour 
watching  for  Turks  to  kill.  The  resist- 
ance was  so  incredible  that,  after  three 
months  of  vain  attacks  and  prodigious 
slaughter,  Moustapha,  the  Ottoman  gen- 
eral (who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  ex- 
citable person),  flung  himself  three  times 
off  his  horse  with  rage.  At  last,  when 
there  were  left  in  Malta  600  combatants 
out  of  the  9000  who  had  formed  the  gar- 
rison at  the  commencement,  when  all 
hope  was  lost,  a  Spanish  fleet  suddenly 
arrived,  and  the  Turks  raised  the  siege, 
after  losing  30,000  men.  La  Valette  was 
saved,  but,  as  he  expected  to  be  attacked 
again,  he  immediately  planned  and  com- 
menced to  build  new  fortifications,  and  a 
new  town  which  still  bears  his  name. 
And  then  he  died  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
fame,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  "  the  first  warrior,  and  the  most  pious 
knight  of  the  sixteenth  century." 

With  La  Valette  ended  the  successes 
of  the  order  ;  after  him  the  decadence 
began,  not  regularly  and  steadily,  but  by 
starts,  with  momentary  reactions  toward 
the  old  vigour.  England  had  been  lost 
to  the  Hospitallers  since  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  their  British  commanderies  had 
been  seized,  their  properties  confiscated  : 
but  they  were  still  rich  enough  elsewhere 
to  be  able  to  get  on  ;  and  if  internal  dis- 
putes had  not  arisen  between  the  knights 
of  different  "languages,"  the  Order  might 
have  continued  prosperously  for  some 
time  longer.  But  they  got  to  blows  be- 
tween themselves,  and  their  jealousies 
and  bitternesses  were  fomented  by  the 
Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits,  who  had  suc- 
cessively established  themselves  in  Malta, 
and  by  the  Bishop,  who  was  independent 
of  the  Order.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Grand  Master  had  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  authority  in  the  island, 
and  that  his  position  as  a  sovereign  was 
diminished  in  proportio  1  to  the  influence 
acquired  by  the  three  other  local  Powers 
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which  were  contending  with  him.  Then, 
to  malce  things  worse,  the  Grand  Masters 
quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  who  began  to 
seize  the  Italian  commanderies,  and  to 
distribute  them  amongst  his  favour- 
ites. Fighting  with  the  Moslem  slowly 
ceased,  partly  because  the  Order  had 
no  more  ships,  partly  because  there  were 
no  more  Moslems  —  none  at  least  that 
were  worth  attacking.  The  fraternity 
had  outlived  its  usefulness  ;  and  when 
the  Revolution  came  in  France,  and  the 
French  properties  of  the  Order  were,  in 
their  turn,  taken  from  it,  the  Knights,  in 
their  extremity,  were  reduced  to  appeal 
to  Russia.  Then  humiliations  and  disas- 
ters followed  quickly :  the  schismatic 
emperor  Paul  became  protector  of  the 
great  brotherhood  of  Catholicity ;  and 
when,  in  1798,  Bonaparte,  on  his  way  to 
Egypt,  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Malta, 
took  it,  and  drove  out  the  Order,  Paul 
appointed  himself  Grand  Master,  and  the 
Pope  approved  his  nomination.  In  the 
next  year  Paul  was  murdered,  and  Jean 
de  Tommasi  was  selected  in  his  place  ; 
he  was  the  seventy-first  and  last  chief- 
tain of  the  Hospitallers.  He  had  no 
home,  and  he  died  in  Sicily  in  1805. 
Then  all  sorts  of  wild  schemes  were  sug- 
gested in  order  to  restore  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Order  ;  but  they  failed,  and 
it  was  transferred  quietly  to  Rome,  where 
it  still  continues  to  describe  itself  as  the 
Sovereign  Order  of  the  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  grant  its 
decorations  not  only  to  well-born  gentle- 
men, but  to  well-born  ladies  too.  Some 
English  Protestants  started  an  "  English 
language  "  for  their  own  account  in  1831  ; 
but  the  Roman  managers  of  the  relics  of 
the  real  Order  scoff  at  this  usurpation, 
which  reminds  one  ot  little  children  play- 
ing at  king  and  queen.  During  the 
Franco-German  war,  two  white  crosses, 
duly  bestowed  by  Rome,  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  Prussian  ambulances  on  the  breasts 
of  two  v/ell-known  English  Catholics  ; 
and  that  was  the  last  public  appearance  of 
the  famous  badge  of  Jerusalem,  Rhodes, 
and  Malta. 

So  ends  this  splendid  story :  it  began 
in  one  hospital ;  it  fitly  finishes,  for  the 
moment,  in  another. 

If  all  orders  were  like  this  one  ;  if  other 
knighthoods  had  such  a  past  as  this  be- 
hind them  ;  even  if  modern  chivalry 
could  point  to  any  moral  or  charitable  use 
in  its  extensive  applications,  —  we  might 
then  regard  present  institutions  with  re- 
spect, and  own  that  they  serve  another 
cause  than  vanity.     But,  alas  !  the  grand 


legend  of  the  eight-pointed  cross  is  the 
only  one  of  its  sort;  there  is  no  other 
like  it :  it  is  the  type  of  Orders,  the  start- 
ing-point of  stars  ;  but  it  has  been  a  pro- 
genitor without  descendants,  a  model 
without  copies,  a  germ  without  reproduc- 
tion. So,  finding  that  no  one  has  imi- 
tated it,  that  it  stands  alone  in  its  tradi- 
tions and  its  duties,  it  has  silently 
permitted  both  to  drop,  and  has  assumed 
the  usual  nineteenth-century  form  of  an 
ordinary  *'  decoration." 

After  such  a  tale  as  this,  it  would  be 
idle  to  narrate  in  detail  the  pale  doings 
of  the  other  religious  Orders,  for  all  their 
adventures  were  but  imitation.  Still,  a 
list  of  the  imitators  may  as  well  be  given, 
in  order  to  show  the  spread  of  the  new 
idea  of  associated  knighthood  which  the 
Crusades  provoked.  The  catalogue  is  a 
short  one ;  but,  despite  its  brevity,  it 
contains  two  totally  distinct  elements  — 
the  Orders  formed  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
those  which  were  simultaneously  estab- 
lished in  Spain  ind  Portugal.  There 
were  four  of  each  :  the  Hospitallers,  the 
Templars,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  the 
Lazarists  in  Palestine  ;  and  the  brother- 
hoods of  Calatrava,  Santiago,  Alcantara, 
and  Avis  in  the  Peninsula.  All  these 
fraternities  were  established  in  order  to 
help  the  weak  and  fight  the  Saracen  ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  general  similarity  of 
object,  each  of  them  had  a  special  char- 
acter of  its  own  which  distinguished  it 
from  the  others. 

The  Order  of  the  Temple  was  started 
at  Jerusalem  in  11 18  by  nine  French  gen- 
tlemen, who  united  themselves  in  society, 
under  the  name  of  the  Brothers  of  Christ, 
in  order  to  protect  pilgrims  and  defend 
the  faith.  They  took  the  three  monastic 
vows  ;  and  though  they  began  most  mod- 
estly in  a  little  house  which  the  second 
Baldwin  gave  them  near  the  Temple,  the 
usual  donations  soon  arrived,  and  enabled 
them  to  form  themselves  into  a  regular 
military  Order,  the  distinctive  sign  of 
which  was  the  red  cross  on  a  white  robe. 
They  rapidly  became  famous,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  possessing  "  the 
gentleness  of  lambs,  the  patience  of  her- 
mits, and  the  courage  of  lions."  But  they 
had  the  misfortune  to  grow  rich,  and,  in 
consequence,  jumped  suddenly  from  hu- 
mility and  austerity  to  every  sort  of  vain- 
glory and  licentiousness.  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion  said  of  them  at  this  epoch,  that, 
"wishing  to  banish  vices  from  his  court, 
he  had  married  pride  to  a  Templar  ;  "  the 
proverb,  "boire  comme  un  Templier," 
sret    into  circulation  at  the   same   time. 
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The  Order  grew  in  wealth,  in  strength,  in 
disorder,  and  in  thirst  for  domination. 
Suddenly  a  coalition  was  formed  against 
it ;  the  Templars  were  condemned  by 
both  Pope  and  kings,  and  were  extin- 
guished in  1312  with  even  more  than  the 
usual  cruelty  of  the  period. 

The  fraternity  of  St.  Lazarus  was 
founded  in  1 1 19,  with  the  object  of  tending 
lepers.  Its  members  wore  a  green  cross, 
took  to  fighting  like  the  others,  and  in 
the  same  way  grew  celebrated,  and  ob- 
tained lands  and  houses.  Amongst  the 
latter  was  a  chateau  close  to  Paris,  which 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  Order, 
and  has  given  its  name  to  the  Rue  St. 
Lazare.  The  knights  went  on  warring 
till  they  were  turned  out  of  Palestine ; 
and  then,  as  lepers  were  very  scarce,  and 
there  was  hardly  anything  for  them  to  do, 
the  Pope  proposed  to  amalgamate  them 
with  the  Hospitallers.  This  idea  was  not 
realized  ;  but  in  1572  the  Lazarists  were 
joined  to  the  Order  of  St.  Maurice  of 
Savoy,  and  the  two  together  constitute 
the  present  Italian  Order  of  St.  Maurice 
and  St.  Lazare. 

The  Teutonic   Order  appears   to   date 
from    1 190,    when    some    gentlemen    of 
Bremen  and  Lubeck  formed  a  field-hos- 
pital with   the  sail  of  a  ship,  in  order  to 
nurse  wounded  German  soldiers.     Others 
joined  them  ;  and  then  grew  up  the  idea 
of  founding  a  third  great   Order,  purely 
German,  on  the  model  of  the  Hospitallers 
and  the  Templars.     The  new  knights  bore 
the    black   cross   on    a  white   cloak,  and 
acquired    so  much   glory   that    the    Em- 
peror allowed  them  to  add  the   Imperial 
Eagle  to  their  arms,  and  St.  Louis  granted 
them  the  Fleur-de-Lys.     But  though  the  j 
order  commenced  in  the   Holy  Land,  it 
soon   moved  into  Livonia;   and   its    real, 
reputation  dates  from  its  establishment  as  J 
a   sovereign   power   at    Marienburg.     In 
1510  the  Grand  Master  became  Protest- 
ant, and  the  Catholic  knights  were  turned 
out  of  their  commanderies.     The  insti- 
tution   lingered   on,    however,    till    1805, 
when  it  passed  to  Austria  ;  and   though 
it  was  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1809,  it 
was   reconstituted   in    1834,  and   is   now 
one  of   the  Austrian  Orders.     It  served 
to   propagate   the     principle   of  fighting 
brotherhoods   in   Central   and    Northern 
Europe  ;  but   its    influence  was   military 
and  political  rather  than  chivalric,  and  it 
did  not  contribute  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  Order  of  St.  John  did  to  the  gradual 
establishment  of  the  idea  of  knightly  as- 
sociation  as  a  form   of   honour  and   dis- 
tinction. 


The  Lusitanian  and  Iberian  confra- 
ternities were  directed  against  the  Moors. 
The  earliest  of  them  was  formed  in  1143, 
when  some  Portuguese  gentlemen  joined 
in  a  league  against  the  soldiers  of  Mo- 
rocco ;  and,  having  received  from  Alfon- 
so II.  the  castle  and  tower  of  Avis  as  a 
residence,  took  the  title  of  Knights  of 
Avis.  The  association  was  transformed 
in  1789,  and  became  the  Order  of  Mili- 
tary Merit  of  Portugal. 

The  three  great  military  Orders  of 
Spain  come  next  in  date.  In  1158  the 
Moors  of  Andalusia  announced  that  they 
were  going  to  attack  Calatrava,  and  the 
news  frightened  away  the  Templars,  who 
then  formed  its  garrison  ;  they  declared 
the  place  to  be  untenable,  and  abandoned 
it.  Thereupon  the  King  of  Castille  grew 
vexed,  and,  in  his  worry,  published  to 
the  world  that  he  would  make  a  present 
of  the  town  to  anybody  who  would  defend 
it.  Two  Cistercian  monks  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  got  leave  to  collect  a  regi- 
ment for  the  purpose.  Such  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  which  did 
good  service  against  the  Moors,  grew 
very  rich,  and  was  annexed  to  the  Span- 
ish Crown,  in  1489,  by  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic.     It  still  exists. 

Santiago  dates  from  11 70.  Its  history 
is  analogous  to  that  of  Calatrava.  It  is 
now  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish 
military  Orders. 

The  Order  of  Alcantara  is  seven  years 
younger.     It  began  in  11 77. 

These  four  institutions  have  lived  on 
through  events  and  centuries.  With  the 
one  exception  of  the  Hospitallers,  they 
are  the  most  ancient  of  all  present  Or- 
ders. The  reason  of  their  durability 
evidently  is,  that  the  idea  of  chivalric  as- 
sociation has  fitted  in  with  Spanish  ten- 
dencies and  Spanish  character,  and  has 
consequently  been  sustained  in  the  Penin- 
sula, while  it  has  died  out,  in  its  older 
forms,  in  most  other  countries.  And  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  these 
four  brotherhoods  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  glorious  legend  of  the 
White  Cross.  They  have  supplied  a 
home  necessity,  they  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  a  national  disposition  ;  but  their 
action  has  been  strictly  limited  to  an  out- 
lying corner  of  the  Continent.  Never 
has  their  flag  been  seen  or  their  cry  been 
heard  in  battle  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
their  own  land.  The  whole  world  of  six 
centuries  ago  echoed  with  the  deeds  of 
the  Knights  of  Palestine.  Their  reputa-  " 
tion  was  as  international  as  that  of  the 
Knights  of  Spain  was  solely  local ;  and 
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yet  the  four  Orders  of  the  Peninsula  are 
still  extant,  while  of  the  four  stately 
knighthoods  of  the  Holy  Land,  one  only 
still  maintains  an  unacknowledged  and 
lingering  existence.  All  Europe  sup- 
plied the  wearers  of  the  black,  white,  red, 
and  green  crosses  —  they  came  from  all 
its  provinces  without  distinction  ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  precisely  because  they  had 
no  true  home  that  they  all  have  disap- 
peared, while  the  purely  Spanish  banners 
of  Santiago,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara 
have  never  ceased  to  wave,  because  they 
appealed  to  the  pride  of  one  nation  only, 
and  that  nation  by  far  the  proudest  which 
history  has  known.  For  these  motives 
we  should  feel  no  surprise  either  at  the 
vigorous  longevity  of  the  Spanish  military 
Orders,  or  at  the  disappearance  of  the 
other  far  grander  associations  which 
originally  served  as  models  for  the  Span- 
ish knights. 

The  great  aristocratic  Orders  —  those 
which  are  limited  to  a  small  fixed  number 
of  decorations,  and  are  accorded  only  to 
sovereigns  or  great  nobles  —  form  the 
second  category  ;  but  though  we  can  all 
see  where  that  category  begins,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  determine  where  it  ends. 
To  take  our  own  case  as  an  example  : 
everybody  will  admit  that  neither  the 
Thistle  nor  St.  Patrick  are  equivalent  to 
the  Garter ;  and  that,  like  a  number  of 
other  most  worthy  knighthoods  on  the 
Continent,  they  are  evidently  not  entitled 
to  be  included  in  the  foremost  rank. 
But,  though  we  may  think  it  rather  harsh 
to  leave  them  in  the  crowd  of  ordinary 
Orders,  there  is  no  other  way  of  dealing 
with  them,  unless  we  create  a  new  class 
on  purpose  for  them,  which  would  drag 
us  on  to  an  endless  variety  of  other  sub- 
divisions. Counting  strictly,  without  any 
pity,  there  are,  in  all  Europe,  only  eight 
Orders  which  are  indisputably  entitled  to 
stand  by  themselves  in  front.  These  are 
the  Garter,  the  Seraphim  of  Sweden,  the 
Annonciade  of  Savoy,  the  Golden  Fleece, 
the  Elephant  of  Denmark,  St.  Andrew, 
the  Black  Eagle,  and  St.  Stephen.  About 
these  no  doubt  is  possible  ;  they  are  all 
immensely  lofty.  But  really,  with  all 
their  present  splendour,  their  history  is 
not  remarkable;  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  is  worth  learning,  and  very  little  that 
amuses.  It  has  a  use,  however,  for  it  is 
an  important  link  in  the  chain  which 
stretches  from  1113  to  1874,  from  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  to  the  Ladies'  Or- 
der which  the  Shah  of  Persia  so  politely 
offered  to  the  various  queens  he  visited 
last  summer.     It  helps  to  show  us  how 
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we  have  slowly  grown  from  a  white  linen 
cross  to  the  enamels,  gold,  and  diamonds 
of  to-day  ;  how  time  and  progress  have 
led  us  gradually  from  the  badges  of  the 
soldiers  of  Holy  Church  to  the  decora- 
tions by  which  democratized  honour  is 
now  offered  as  a  bait  to  everybody  who 
is  worthy  enough  or  lucky  enough  to  win 
what  are  supposed  to  be  its  emblems. 

Of  the  great  chivalric  institutions  of 
to-day,  the  Garter  and  the  Seraphim  are 
the  oldest:  they  are  twins,  for  both  saw 
the  light  in  1334 ;  both  occupy  the  high- 
est place  in  European  reverence  ;  and  if 
the  Garter  is  admitted  on  the  Continent 
to  be  the  more  glorious  of  the  two,  it  is 
not  because,  as  Selden  urged,  "  it  ex- 
ceed^ in  majesty,  honour,  and  fame,  all 
chivalrous  Orders  in  the  world,"  but,  in 
reality,  because  England  is  a  bigger  and 
a  stronger  country  than  Sweden,  and  be- 
cause what  belongs  to  the  former  in- 
spires, consequently,  more  awe  abroad 
than  the  latter  is  competent  to  provoke. 
Next  to  these  patriarchs  follows  the  An- 
nonciade, another  most  illustrious  fra- 
ternity, with  two  legends  for  its  origin  : 
it  dates  from  1362.  The  Golden  Fleece 
comes  fourth  :  it  was  set  up  in  Bruges  in 
1429  by  Philip  III.  of  Burgundy;  but  it 
passed  to  Spain  with  the  provinces  of 
Flanders,  and  was  transferred  again  to 
Austria  in  1713  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.,  when  he  acquired  the  Low  Countries. 
Spain,  however,  would  not  consent  to 
lose  it,  and,  after  much  wrangling,  it  was 
tacitly  agreed  that  it  should  become  the 
joint  property  of  both  the  Spanish  and 
Imperial  Governments.  The  Elephant 
claims  to  have  come  into  existence  in 
1159,  when  a  Danish  Crusader  having 
slain  an  elephant  single-handed  with  his 
sword,  Canute  VI.  is  said  to  have  estab- 
lished this  very  noble  Order  in  memory 
of  that  remarkable  event.  But  this  story 
is  not  admitted  by  the  annalists  of  chiv- 
alry ;  they  allow  the  Order  to  date  only 
from  1478.  St.  Andrew  of  Russia  and 
the  Black  Eagle  are  very  modern  :  the 
former  was  established  in  1698  by  Peter 
the  Great ;  and  the  latter  in  1701,  to  com- 
memorate the  coronation  of  the  first 
King  of  Prussia.  St.  Stephen  of  Aus- 
tria is  still  more  recent ;  it  was  set  up  by 
Maria  Theresa  in  1764. 

But  though  these  eight  majestuous 
Orders  are  alone  included  in  the  first  class, 
there  are,  as  was  said  just  now,  several 
other  knighthoods  whose  antiquity  is  as 
great  and  whose  merit  is  almost  as  real 
as  theirs.  Though  we  group  them  here 
with  the  great  mass  of   Orders  of  every 
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kind,  some  of  them  deserve  a  special 
mention.  St.  Hubert  of  Bavaria,  which 
dates  from  1444  ;  the  extinct  "  Ordres  du 
Roi,"  in  France,  St.  Michael,  St.  Louis, 
and  the  St.  Esprit ;  the  Daneborg  of 
Denmark,  with  its  legend  of  a  flag  which 
fell  miraculously  from  heaven  in  1219,  in 
the  middle  of  a  fierce  battle  which  it 
helped  the  Danes  to  win ;  the  Spanish 
Order  of  Montesa  and  the  Christ  of  Por- 
tugal, which  two  replaced  the  Temple 
when  it  was  extinguished  in  the  Peninsu- 
la in  1315  ;  the  White  Eagle,  established 
in  1325  in  Poland,  but  now  absorbed  by 
Russia  ;  our  own  Bath  ;  —  all  these  are  ex- 
amples of  Orders  of  this  class  which  pos- 
sess or  have  possessed  much  dignity,  and 
there  are  several  others  like  them.  And, 
subsidiarily,  there  are  the  purely  military 
decorations,  such  as  St.  George  of  Rus- 
sia and  our  Victoria  Cross,  which  have  a 
merit  and  a  value  of  a  special  kind,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mass 
of  ribbons  which  constitute  the  third  cat- 
egory. 

This  one  category  includes,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  nearly  120  Orders.  The 
number  fluctuates  ;  for,  though  it  is  in- 
creased almost  every  year  by  the  creation 
of  new  institutions,  it  is  diminished,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  absorption  of  inde- 
pendent states,  and  by  the  consequent 
suppression  of  the  Orders  belonging  to 
those  states.  These  two  conflicting 
causes  make  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  exact  number  of  Orders  in 
existence  on  any  given  day.  The  books 
which  have  been  published  on  the  sub- 
ject (and  there  are  a  good  many  of  them, 
copied  from  each  other,  in  all  the  Tan- 
guages  of  Europe)  are  all  far  behind  the 
times  ;  the  only  list  which  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  probably  correct  is  the  one  fur- 
nished by  the  "  Almanach  de  Gotha  "  for 
1874  ;  and  even  that  one  will  doubtless 
become  inexact  before  the  year  is  out. 
It  shows  that  on  last  New  Year's  Day 
43  countries  possessed  Orders  ;  of  these 
countries  33  are  in  Europe,  4  in  Amer- 
ica (Brazil,  Honduras,  Venezuela,  and 
Hawaii);  5  in  Asia  (Siam,  Birmah,  Per- 
sia, Cambodge,  and  China) ;  and  i  in 
Africa  (Tunis).  These  43  countries  dis- 
pose of  138  Orders,  not  including  medals 
of  any  kind,  or  commemorative  crosses. 
Furthermore,  the  states  which  have  been 
recently  suppressed  (Naples,  Hanover, 
Hesse,  Mexico,  Modena,  Nassau,  Parma, 
and  Tuscany)  possessed  23  others,  all  of 
which  are  at  present  in  abeyance,  and 
ought  not  to  be  worn  by  those  who  hold 
them.    And  it  must  be  remembered  that 


the  138  Orders  now  in  force,  represent 
very  little  more  than  half  the  total  of  all 
the  Orders  which  have  existed  ;  for,  with- 
out including  any  of  the  mythical  or  le- 
gendary brotherhoods,  the  special  books 
present  catalogues  which,  though  they 
vary  somewhat  between  themselves, 
reach  a  general  total  of  about  260  Orders, 
of  which  about  120  have  become  extinct. 
But_,  though  these  figures  show  the  quan- 
tities in  which  Orders  have  disappeared, 
other  figures  indicate  that  they  sprout  up 
again  even  faster  than  they  fade ;  for 
when  we  analyze  the  composition  of  the 
138  existing  Orders,  we  find  that  86  of 
them  have  been  created  during  the  I9lh 
century,  that  23  were  made  in  the  iSth 
century,  and  that  only  29  of  them  are 
anterior  to  the  year  1700.  Most  of  the  old 
religious  and  strictly  noble  confraterni- 
ties have  vanished  out  of  sight;  but  they 
have  been  replaced  by  modern  institu- 
tions more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  And  when  we  look  still  closer 
into  the  subject,  and  examine  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  all  these  Orders, 
we  naturally  find  that,  as  the  rush  for 
them  is  everywhere  the  same,  the  devel- 
opment of  their  number  has  been  every- 
where alike,  with  one  exception.  That 
exception,  strangely,  is  in  France  —  in 
frivolous,  vainglorious  France  —  the  very 
place  where  we  should  least  expect  to 
find  it.  While  sturdy  cross-despising 
England  owns  7  Orders,  Sweden  6,  Rus- 
sia 8,  Bavaria  13,  Austria  9,  Prussia  11, 
Spain  10,  Portugal  7,  Italy  5,  Wurtem- 
berg  4,  and  little  Denmark  2,  France, 
alone  of  the  real  nations,  has  but  one* 
Proportionately  to  their  population,  their 
power,  or  their  pride,  all  other  European 
states  have  gone  on  multiplying  their 
ribbons ;  France  contents  herself  with 
the  single  cross  of  Honour.  And  while 
most  other  countries  have  created  special 
decorations  for  women  (out  of  the  138 
there  are  13  for  ladies  only,  and  4  others 
to  which  they  are  promiscuously  admit- 
ted, making  17  in  all,  or  twelve  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  number),  France  has  de- 
clined to  participate  in  that  pretty  court 
and  ball-room  form  of  chivalry  ;  and  in 
the  rare  cases  in  which  women  have  been 
considered  worthy  of  it,  they  have  been 
specially  admitted  into  "the  Legion," 
whose  cross  is  at  this  moment  worn  by 
Rosa  Bonheur  the  painter,  and  Sosur 
Rosalie  the  Nun. 

The  Hospitallers,  the  Garter,  and  the 
Legion  of  Honour  represent  the  three 
aspects  which  Orders  have  successively 
assumed ;    they  are  typical  of    the    reli- 
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gious,  the  aristocratic,  and  the  democratic 
forms  of  chivalry  ;  no  examples  better 
illustrate  those  essential  stages  of  the 
development  of  decorations.  We  have 
now  reached  the  last  of  them,  and  it  is 
by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  three, 
for  it  leads  us  straight  into  the  actual 
situation  of  the  question.  The  Legion 
of  Honour  was  the  starting-point  of  pop- 
ularized Orders,  the  original  of  knight- 
hood for  the  masses  ;  all  other  similar 
institutions  are  mere  copies  from  it. 
And  it  is  not  for  this  reason  only  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  model ;  it  pos- 
sesses another  rare  peculiarity  —  it  has 
retained  its  prestige.  It  has  been  squan- 
dered, it  has  been  ill-bestowed,  it  has 
been  cut  into  many  shapes,  to  suit  the 
political  necessities  of  ever-changing 
Government ;  and  yet  it  has  always  held 
its  ground  as  the  foremost  Order  of  the 
third  category.  This  opinion  may  be 
denied  by  those  indigenous  enthusiasts 
who,  in  every  country,  proclaim  that  what 
their  own  land  owns  is  superior  to  what 
any  other  land  can  offer  ;  but  its  truth 
would  become  apparent  if  Europe  could 
be  polled  upon  the  subject ;  for,  just  as 
the  Athenians,  when  called  upon  to  de- 
termine who  were  the  two  bravest  men 
amongst  them,  voted,  first,  each  one  for 
himself,  and  then  each  one  for  Alcibiades 
—  so  each  European,  if  he  claimed  the 
front  rank  for  his  own  country's  Order, 
would  surely  give  the  second  to  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  This  instinctive 
preference  is  no  consequence  of  antiqui- 
ty, of  historic  glories,  of  national  associa- 
tions ;  the  Legion  has  no  such  qualities  ; 
it  is  brought  about  by  the  universal  con- 
sciousness that  this  Order  has  done 
thoroughly  the  work  for  which  it  was  in- 
vented, and  by  the  respect  which  we  all 
involuntarily  feel  for  duty  well  performed. 
Whether  the  duty  be  great  or  little  does 
not  affect  the  question.  The  fact  that 
this  particular  duty  is  a  very  small  one  in 
no  way  diminishes  the  excellence  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  discharged.  The 
object  is  to  distribute  honorific  rewards 
to  everybody  who  is  supposed  to  merit 
them  ;  and  that,  in  its  present  extensive 
and  elastic  sense,  is  in  no  way  more  prac- 
tically and  satisfactorily  attained  than  by 
the  grant  of  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  In  measuring  a  subject  of 
such  a  nature,  on  which  opinions  are 
both  relative  and  arbitrary,  each  of  us 
unconsciously  applies  his  own  theories 
and  his  own  prejudices.  There  is  no 
common  rule  to  guide  us  —  no  standard 
to  invoke.     The  assertion  that  the  whole 


principle  of  Orders  is  illogical  and  absurd 
in  our  actual  state  of  civilization,  would 
be  received  by  many  people  as  an  indis- 
putable reality,  by  many  more  as  an 
abominable  injustice.  Others,  again, 
would  say  that  truth  lies  half-way  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  ;  that  however 
much  Orders  may  be  in  contradiction 
with  certain  of  the  principles  and  ideas 
which  now  guide  our  public  life,  they  are 
in  close  accordance  with  others  of  these 
principles  and  ideas ;  that  they  corre- 
spond to  one  of  the  weak  necessities  of 
human  nature  ;  and  especially,  that,  by 
habit  and  long  usage,  they  have  become 
a  generally  recognized  and  easy  form  of 
manifesting  Governmental  gratitude  and 
national  approbation.  And  if  these  ar- 
guments possess  —  as  indisputably  they 
do — a  certain  value  in  their  home  bear- 
ings, it  will  be  recognized  that  they  as- 
sume still  greater  force  in  their  interna- 
tional applications.  This  consideration 
brings  us  back  to  the  special  element  of 
the  subject  which  we  are  pursuing  here. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  receive  ser- 
vices from  strangers,  and,  more  than  in- 
dividuals, consider  themselves  bound  to 
recognize  those  services.  But  nations,  as 
a  consequence  of  their  loyalty,  cannot  pay 
such  debts  as  private  persons  do  ;  they 
cannot  offer  an  embroidered  purse  (even 
with  nothing  in  it)  as  a  recompense  to  am- 
bassadors ;  they  cannot  give  a  dozen  pairs 
of  gloves  to  an  allied  general  who  has 
aided  them  to  win  a  battle  ;  they  cannot 
present  a  bouquet  of  blush  roses  to  a 
foreign  judge  who  has  been  sent  over  to 
help  to  negotiate  an  extradition  treaty; 
they  cannot  offer  a  bag  of  bon-bons  or  a 
pair  of  braces  to  the  equerry  of  a  king 
who  visits  them.  It  is  true  that  usage 
authorizes  them,  in  such  cases,  to  employ 
a  service  of  Dresden  china,  a  vase  of 
malachite,  or  a  curtain  of  Gobelins  tap- 
estry ;  but  as  these  things  cost  many 
thousand  pounds,  they  are  employed  only 
on  rare  occasions.  Another  solution  has 
been  invented,  a  cheap  and  satisfactory 
one,  with  which  both  giver  and  receiver 
are  content,  which  is  neither  beneath  the 
acceptance  of  a  sovereign  nor  above  the 
merits  of  the  lowest  citizen, —  a  solution 
which  has  the  enormous  merit  of  fully 
satisfying  the  recipient  without  any  out- 
lay for  the  donor.  The  gift  thus  em- 
ployed is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  which 
the  world's  ingenuity  has  thus  far  de- 
vised—  the  only  one  yet  discovered 
which  possesses  the  admirable  quality  of 
"costing  little,  but  seeming  very  dear" 
—  the  only  one  which  has  found  out  the 
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secret  of  amalgamating  much  vanity 
with  much  dignity.  A  decoration  unites 
all  these  rare  characters  ;  it  alone,  of  all 
the  gifts  which  women  or  men  can  make, 
combines  these  contradictory  attribu- 
tions. But  it  attains  them  usually  by 
means  of  a  great  variety  in  its  own  com- 
position, so  as  to  fit  itself  to  all  the  shades 
and  shapes  of  possible  necessities.  It 
is  mainly  to  acquire  this  variety  of  adap- 
tability to  all  sorts  of  exigencies  that  so 
many  Orders  have  been  created,  each  of 
them  representing  one  of  the  many 
shades  of  honour,  each  of  them  possess- 
ing a  certain  well-recognized  degree  of 
value,  each  of  them  (except  the  very 
highest)  subdivided  into  farther  ranks 
within  itself.  By  this  means  every  large 
State  has  now  at  its  disposal,  in  one  of 
the  degrees  of  one  of  its  several  Orders, 
the  means  of  satisfying,  with  critical  pre- 
cision, all  the  claims  which  are  addressed 
to  it,  whatever  be  the  hierarchical  posi- 
tion of  the  claimant,  whatever  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  obligation  towards  him,  what- 
ever be  the  measure  of  courtesy  intend- 
ed to  be  shown  to  him.  And  yet,  though 
some  nations  require  to  have  nearly  a 
dozen  Orders  at  their  disposal  for  the 
due  discharge  of  this  delicately  gradu- 
ated service,  France  contrives  to  reach 
the  same  result  with  the  sole  aid  of  the 
five  classes  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  Continent 
there  is  the  same  demand  for  decora- 
tions ;  and  as  vice  and  virtue  have  the 
reputation  of  existing  in  all  countries  in 
equal  quantities,  it  may  fairly  be  sup- 
posed that,  proportionately  to  the  popu- 
lation, the  number  of  people  who  merit 
to  be  decorated  is  everywhere  the  same. 
But  certain  Governments  are  open-hand- 
ed in  the  matter,  while  others  are  rather 
niggardly,  so  that  the  quantity  of  decorat- 
ed citizens  follows  no  universal  rule.  In 
France  there  are  now  about  52,000  men 
who  have  the  cross  ;  in  Italy  about  as 
many  ;  in  Spain  the  proportion  must  be 
larger  still  ;  while  in  each  of  the  great 
German  States  it  is  somewhat  less.  Not 
counting  war-medals,  it  may  be  guessed 
that  in  all  Europe  one  man  in  every  three 
hundred  possesses  a  decoration,  though 
this  in  no  way  means  that  the  three-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  male  population  has 
in  any  way  deserved  a  national  reward. 
The  number  of  decores  who  have  ren- 
dered any  appreciable  service  to  their 
country,  though  increasing,  is  still  very 
limited  ;  the  great  mass  of  them  get 
their  cross,  in  every  land,  simply  because 


they  have  spent  twenty  or  thirty  years  in 
some  inferior  military  or  civil  employ- 
ment ;  because  they  are  ancient  captains 
or  worn-out  mayors,  or  long-persisting 
members  of  an  agricultural  committee, 
or  senior  beadles  of  a  province,  or  white- 
haired  clerks  in  an  office  under  Govern- 
'  ment,  or  because  they  are  friends  of  a 
prefect  or  a  minister.  The  small-minority 
of  really  meritorious  knights  is  made  up 
of  soldiers  who  have  won  their  cross  in 
action,  of  leading  civil  servants,  of  ener- 
getic manufacturers  who  have  extended 
trade,  of  engineers  who  have  executed 
great  public  works,  of  chiefs  in  literature, 
art,  and  science,  and  of  a  few  other  tru- 
ly useful  citizens  ;  the  rest  acquire  a  rib- 
bon because  they  have  grown  rusty  in 
fifteenth-rate  State  functions,  and  be- 
cause it  has  become  a  habit  to  smooth 
over  their  discharge  by  making  them 
chevaliers.  This  is  how  certain  decora- 
tions have  become  discredited  ;  they 
have  not  descended  to  their  actual  level 
becau^,e  they  have  been  democratized, 
because  the  simple  soldier  and  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  aspire  after  the  same  recom- 
pense, because  equality  in  honour  is 
an  accepted  principle  of  our  century  ;  — 
such  orders  have  sunk  in  value  and 
opinion  because  they  are  bestowed  with- 
out any  kind  of  reasonable  ground  or 
motive,  and  solely  to  content  stupid  van- 
ities. 

Each  nation  uses  decorations  in  its  own 
way.  The  Italian  wears  no  sign  upon  his 
coat,  but  he  takes  the  title  of  Commander 
or  Chevalier,  and  if  he  holds  the  former 
of  those  two  ranks,  his  wife  becomes  a 
countess  (though  he  does  not  become  a 
count).  The  Spaniard  and  the  French- 
man put  into  their  button-hole  a  knot  or  a 
rosette  according  to  their  grade,  but  as- 
sume no  sort  of  knightly  designation. 
The  Germans,  when  in  plain  clothes, 
sometimes  show  a  ribbon  ;  but  that  habit 
is,  perhaps  naturally,  unfrequent  amongst 
populations  of  whom  so  many  live  in  uni- 
form, and  who,  consequently,  bear  the 
cross  itself,  which  civilians  never  do,  ex- 
cept at  parties  or  on  ceremonious  occa- 
sions. We  in  England  have  a  fashion  of 
our  own  of  indicating  the  possessors  of 
our  Orders  :  we  give  "  Sir  "  to  our  Grand 
Crosses  and  our  Commanders,  and,  as  in 
Italy,  we  include  their  wives  in  the  effects 
of  the  decoration  by  bestowing  on  them 
the  rank  of  "  Lady  ;  "  furthermore,  we  ap- 
pend various  capital  letters  to  the  name 
of  every  holder  of  a  British  Order.  Every 
country  has  its  own   way  of  manifesting 
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the  ownership  of  these  adornments  ;  the 
manner  varies,  but  the  intent  is  every- 
where identically  the  same. 

All  these  details  are,  however,  purely 
local.  The  international  elements  of  the 
question  do  not  come  into  view  until  we 
look  at  the  uses  of  decorations  outside 
the  land  to  which  they  indigenously  be- 
long. These  uses  are  very  frequent.  In 
France  alone  there  are  about  8000  natives 
who  hold  foreign  crosses  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Legion  of  Honour  is  pos- 
sessed by  about  4,000  strangers.  France 
alone,  consequently,  offers  about  12,000 
examples  (giving  and  receiving  both  in- 
cluded) of  the  use  of  decorations  as  in- 
ternational expressions  of  compliment,  of 
gratitude,  or  of  flattery.  It  is  computed 
that,  including  all  the  Orders,  about 
55,000  crosses,  of  all  grades,  are  now  be- 
stowed outside  their  native  soil.  This 
figure  is  large  enough  to  supply  clear  tes- 
timony of  the  tendency  of  Governments 
to  employ  this  handy  means  of  showing 
courtesy  to  strangers  ;  and  it  is  a  new 
evidence  of  the  marvellous  development 
of  contact  and  communication  which  has 
taken  place  of  late  years  between  the 
members  of  European  States.  Indeed 
this  latter  consideration  assumes  a  char- 
acter of  political  importance  when  we  fol- 
low it  up  a  little  further,  and  ask  our- 
selves how  it  has  become  possible  that 
55,000  people  can  have  rendered  services 
enough  to  Governments  other  than  their 
own  to  have  merited  a  recompense  from 
those  Governments.  Of  course  we  all 
well  know  that  a  large  number  of  such 
decorations,  including  especially  the  high- 
er ranks,  are  given  as  mere  formalities  of 
ceremonial  to  diplomatists  and  soldiers  ; 
but  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
number  are  simple  crosses  of  Chevalier, 
which  have  been  bestowed  in  recognition 
of  some  real  or  imaginary  service.  It  is 
this  latter  category  which  is  puzzling,  and 
it  would  be  both  amusing  and  instructive 
to  look  through  the  list  of  motives  for 
which  all  these  distinctions  have  been 
conferred.  Such  a  study  would  explain 
to  us,  with  the  most  gratifying  indiscre- 
tion, what  are  the  particular  services 
which  are  most  freely  offered  to  or  ac- 
cepted by  Continental  Governments,  and 
would,  in  this  way,  afford  a  curious  in- 
sight into  a  hitherto  uninvestigated  side 
of  human  nature.  A  well-made  catalogue 
of  these  motives  and  these  services  would 
be  a  revelation,  but  in  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  society  there  is  little  prospect 
of  its  publication  ;  for,  in  many  cases, 
neither  givers  nor  receivers  would  have 


anything  to  gain  by  supplying  such  de- 
tails to  the  world.  A  few  of  them  are, 
however,  known,  and  curious  stories  cir- 
culate on  the  Continent  as  to  the  way  ia 
which  decorations  have  been  sometimes 
obtained  :  some  of  them  are  droll,  and 
some  are  sad  ;  some  are  marvellous  in- 
ventions, some  are  lamentable -facts.  A 
couple  of  them  may  be  repeated  here  as 
examples. 

Napoleon  met  one  day  an  old  soldier 
with  one  arm  ;  he  stopped,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Where  did  you  lose  your  arm  ?  " 
"  Sire,  at  Austerlitz,"  was  the  reply. 
"  And  you  were  not  decorated  ? "  asked 
the  Emperor.  "  No,  Sire  ;  I  was  forgot- 
ten." "  Then," rejoined  NapGileon,  "here 
is  my  own  cross  for  you  :  I  make  you 
Chevalier."  "  Ah,  Sire,"  exclaimed  the 
soldier,  "your  Majesty  names  me  Cheva- 
lier because  I  have  lost  one  of  my  arms  ; 
what  would  your  Majesty  have  done  if  I 
had  lost  them  both  ?  "  "  I  should  have 
created  you  officer  of  the  Legion,"  an- 
swered Napoleon.  Thereupon  the  sol- 
dier instantly  drew  his  sword  and  cut  o£E 
his  other  arm  !  ! 

As  a  contrast  to  this  nonsense,  here  is 
a  very  different  tale  ;  it  is  said  to  be 
strictly  true.  During  the  late  war,  a 
French  General  had  upon  his  staff  a  cer- 
tain volunteer  civilian,  who  had  several 
times  shown  signs  of  unwillingness  to  ex- 
pose his  person.  One  morning  the  Gen- 
eral said  to  him,  "  Get  on  horseback,  sir  ; 
ride  beyond  our  lines  till  you  see  the 
Prussians ;  draw  fire  if  you  can  ;  and 
then,  when  you  have  made  out  where 
their  outposts  exactly  are,  come  back  and 
report  to  me."  The  gentleman  trotted 
for  two  hundred  yards,  pulled  up,  and 
thought  he  would  go  no  farther.  Finally, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  fear,  he  de- 
cided to  ride  home  again.  As  he  reached 
the  cottage  where  the  General  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  the  latter  looked  out,  saw 
him,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  ?  not  gone 
yet  ?  Start  instantly,  sir."  Thereupon 
the  individual  in  question  glanced  with 
terror  at  the  General,  and,  after  a  few 
seconds  of  hesitation,  turned  his  horse 
sharp  round  and  rode  off  at  full  gallop 
towards  the  rear.  The  General  snatched 
out  his  revolver,  fired  at  him,  and  put  a 
ball  through  his  throat.  He  was  carried 
to  an  ambulance  ;  remained  there  for  six 
months,  until,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
Commune,  he  was  quite  forgotten.  He 
then  came  out  with  a  doctor's  certificate, 
obtained  with  that  document  the  influence 
of  people  who  knew  nothing  of  the  f  icts, 
and  finally,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
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been  "  wounded   before  the  enemy,"  ob- 
tained the  cross. 

The  need  which  Orders  satisfy  is 
spreading  rapidly  over  all  the  parallels  of 
longitude.  We  have  already  seen  that 
South  American  republics  and  Asiatic 
monarchies  are  adopting  this  form  of  pay- 
ment for  services  or  politenesses  ;  it  is  pre- 
tended that  even  in  the  Soudan  there  is  a 
decoration  called  "  The  Palm  Tree  and 
the  Alligator,"  which,  locally,  is  reputed 
to  be  "the  most  sublime  title  that  a  mor- 
tal can  obtain."  Ceremonial,  forms,  and 
titles  are  diminishing,  but  stars  are  multi- 
plying ;  the  shapes  of  vanity,  like  the 
shapes  of  bonnets,  change  as  time  goes 
on  ;  the  nineteenth  century  pretends  to 
have  become  indifferent  on  points  of  pre- 
cedence or  of  royal  denominations  ;  but 
it  compensates  that  sacrifice  in  this  new 
way,  and  takes  its  joy  in  abundance  of 
decorations.  There  is  neither  more  nor 
less  absurdity  in  one  vanity  than  in  the 
other  ;  all  such  manifestations  are  of  the 
same  family  :  but,  in  our  day,  they  have 
changed  their  principle,  and,  like  most 
other  details  of  public  action,  have  ceased 
to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  a  class. 
Politically,  this  is  advantageous,  for  free 
competition  makes  more  useful  citi- 
zens than  monopolies  can  produce  ;  but, 
morally,  the  effect  is  probably  the  other 
way,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
vanity  is  not  increasing  with  the  increas- 
ing nourishment  which  is  everywhere  be- 
ing given  to  it.  It  is  true  that  crosses 
are  becoming  something  more  than  a 
means  of  Government ;  it  is  true  that 
they  are  assuming  in  some  degree  the 
character  of  a  friendly  and  almost  per- 
sonal tie  between  peoples.  But,  however 
much  we  may  appreciate  this  element  of 
the  subject,  we  shall  never  manage  to 
efface  its  other  aspects  ;  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  deny  that  mean  and  unworthy 
consequences  are  resulting,  all  over  Eu- 
rope, from  the  popularization  of  a  sort  of 
vanity  which  originally  influenced  only  a 
restricted  section  of  each  nation. 

And  yet  it  is  idle  to  regret  it,  for  the 
usage  of  democratized  decorations  forms 
now  an  essential  characteristic  of  Conti- 
nental life,  and  seems  likely  to  go  on  de- 
veloping ?nd  extending  as  naturally  as 
the  consumption  of  tea  and  candles.  In 
ceasing  to  be  the  privilege  of  a  class, 
ribbons  have  gradually  taken  their  place 
amongst  the  general  objects  of  existence. 
It  is  true  that  something  must  be  done  to 
get  them,  but  that  something  has  ceased 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
people  ;  almost  everybody  in  the  middle 
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ranks  of  European  society  can  dream 
now  that  he  will  be  decorated  some  day  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  process  will 
grow  still  easier,  as  the  world  rolls  on. 
Such  a  result  carries  us  a  long  way  from 
the  white  linen  cross  of  Jerusalem,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  progresses  of  our  epoch  ; 
and  after  all,  the  founders  of  the  fighting 
Orders  would  have  no  more  reason  to 
complain  of  it,  if  they  were  to  come  back 
to  earth,  than  of  newspaper  correspon- 
dents or  vote  by  ballot  or  universal  exhibi- 
tions, or  any  other  product  of  our  time. 
We  require  all  these  things,  and  decora- 
tions too  —  so  we  have  them  :  and,  appar- 
ently, shall  go  on  using  them  until  some- 
thing better  is  invented. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
A  ROSE   IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Mrs.  Damerel  thought  it  her  duty,  a 
few  nights  after  this,  to  speak  to  her  hus- 
band of  Rose's  suitors.  "  Mr.  Incledon 
has  spoken  so  plainly  to  me  that  I 
can't  mistake  him,"  she  said;  "and  in 
case  you  should  not  have  noticed  it  your- 
self, Herbert " 

"  I  notice  it  !  "  he  said,  with  a  smile  ; 
"what  chance  is  there  that  I  should 
notice  it .?  So  my  Rose  in  June  is  wo- 
man enough  to  have  lovers  of  her  own  !  " 

"  I  was  married  before  I  was  Rose's 
age,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel. 

"  So  you  were,  Martha.  I  had  forgot- 
ten the  progress  of  time,  and  that  summer 
once  attained  is-  a  long  step  towards 
autumn.  Well,  if  it  must  be,  it  must  be. 
Incledon  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  as  men  go." 

"But,  I  think  —  there  is  another,  Her- 
bert." 

"  Another  !  "  said  the  Rector,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  with  gentle  laughter. 
"  Why,  this  is  too  good  ;  and  who  may 
he  be,  the  No.  2  ?  " 

"  It  is  young  Wodehouse,  the  sail- 
or  " 

"  The  widow's  son  on  the  Green  ! 
Come  now,  Martha,  once  for  all  this  is 
absurd,"  said  Mr.  Damerel,  suddenly 
rousing  himself  up.  "  This  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  say  nothing  against  Incle- 
don ;  but  if  you  have  been  so  foolishly 
romantic  as  to  encourage  a  beggar  like 
young  Wodehouse " 

"  I  have  not  encouraged  him.  I  dis- 
approve of  it  as  much  as  you  can  do," 
said  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  a  flush  on  her 
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cheek ;    "  but   whether   Rose   will  agree 
with  us  I  dare  not  say." 

"  Oh,  Rose  !  "  said  her  husband,  drop- 
ping into  his  easy  tone  ;  "  Rose  is  a 
child  ;  she  will  follow  whatever  lead  is 
given  to  her.  I  am  not  afraid  of  Rose. 
You  must  speak  to  her,  and  show  her 
which  way  you  intend  her  mind  to  go ; 
be  very  plain  and  unequivocal ;  an  un- 
awakened  mind  always  should  be  treated 
in  the  plainest  and  most  distinct  way." 

"  But,  Herbert  —  you  have  more  in- 
fluence than  I  have  ever  had  over  her. 
Rose  is  more  your  companion  than  mine. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  best  thing 
for  her,  so  far  as  practical  life  is  con- 
cerned-  " 

"  My  dear,"   said    Mr.    Damerel,    be- 
nignly,  "  Rose   has    nothing   to   do  with ; 
practical   life.     You   women   are    always  | 
excessive,  even  in  your  virtues.     I  do  notj 
mean  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  your  quali- ; 
ties  as  the  most  excellent  of  wives  ;  but 
you  have  not  the  discrimination  to  per- 
ceive that  duties  which  suit  you  admira- 
bly would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  her. 
It  is  a   matter  of   natural   fitness.     The 
practical  is  adapted  to  forty,  but  not  to 
nineteen.     Let  the  child  alone,  my  love, 
to  enjoy  her  youth." 

"  I  think  you  argue  like  a  Jesuit,  Her- 
bert," said  Mrs.  Damerel ;  "  but  whether 
you  are  right  or  wrong  on  this  point  does 
not  affect  what  I  ask  —  which  is,  that  you 
would  speak  to  her.  She  is  much  more 
likely  to  attend  to  you  than  to  me." 

"Who-—  I  ?  "  said  Mr.  Damerel,  with 
a  fretful  line  in  his  fine  forehead.  "  It  is 
totally  out  of  the  question,  Martha.  / 
speak  to  Rose  about  her  lovers  !  It 
would  be  quite  indelicate,  in  the  first 
place  ;  and  in  the  second,  it  would  be 
most  disagreeable  to  me." 

"  But,  still,  we  have  a  duty  to  our  child, 
even  if  it  is  disagreeable,"  said  his  wife, 
not  willing  to  give  up  her  object  without 
a  sti-uggle. 

"  My  dear  Martha,  spare  me  !  I  knew 
you  would  say  something  about  duty. 
You  are  very  didactic,  my  love,  by  na- 
ture ;  but  this,  you  must  remember,  is 
rather  a  reversal  of  positions  between  you 
and  me.  Let  Rose  see,"  he  continued, 
once  more  relaxing  in  tone,  "  that  her 
path  is  quite  clear  before  her.  Incledon 
is  a  very  good  fellow ;  he  will  be  of  use  to 
me  in  many  ways.  Nothing  could  be 
more  desirable.  There  is  a  new  box  of 
books  which  I  must  look  over,  Martha ; 
do  not  let  me  detain  you.  You  will  man- 
age the  matter  admirably,  I  am  sure,  in 
yaurowji  sensible  way." 


And  the  Rector  lighted  his  wife's  can- 
dle, and  opened  the  door  for  her  with  a 
suavity  and  almost  gallantry  which  would 
have  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
parish  had  they  been  there  to  see.  "  How 
perfect  Mr.  Damerel's  behaviour  is  to 
that  rather  commonplace  wife!"  Such 
was  the  kind  of  thing  people  said.  He 
went  to  look  over  his  box  of  books  from 
the  London  library  after  his  talk  with 
much  amusement  in  his  mind  as  to  Rose's 
lovers.  He  thought  his  child  perfect  as 
a  child ;  but  the  idea  that  a  serious  man 
like  Incledon  should  think  of  her  in  the 
serious  position  of  a  wife  tickled  the 
Rector's  fancy.  He  thought  over  the 
matter  as  he  glanced  at  the  books  which 
had  been  unpacked  for  him,  leaving 
nothing  for  his  delicate  ivory  hands  to  do 
but  turn  the  volumes  over.  There  was 
an  agreeable  and  a  disagreeable  side  to 
it.  Incledon,  for  one  thing,  would  be  a 
capable  referee  in  all  money  matters,  and 
would  help  to  arrange  about  the  boys  and 
get  them  on  in  the  world,  which  was  a 
great  relief  to  think  of;  for  ere  now  Mr. 
Damerel  had  felt  the  painful  reflection 
thrust  upon  him  that  some  time  or  other 
he  must  do  something  about  the  boys. 
The  other  side  of  the  question  was,  that 
he  would  lose  the  society  of  his  Rose  in 
June,  his  pretty  companion,  whose  orna- 
mental presence  lent  a  new  charm  to  his 
pretty  house.  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders a  little  over  this,  saying  to  himself 
that  it  must  be  sooner  or  later,  and  that, 
after  all,  he  had  done  without  Rose  for 
many  years,  and  had  been  much  of  a  suf- 
ferer in  consequence.  It  was  the  way 
of  the  world  ;  and  then  he.  smiled  again 
at  the  thought  of  Rose  in  the  serious 
position  of  Mr.  Incledon's  wife. 

Mrs.  Damerel  had  very  different  feel- 
ings on  the  subject  as  she  went  upstairs 
with  the  candle  he  had  so  politely  lighted 
for  her,  in  her  hand.  I  am  afraid  she 
was  not  so  softened  as  she  ought  to  have 
been  by  his  charming  politeness,  which 
made  her  slightly  angry,  and  she  was 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  task  he  had 
thrown  back  upon  her.  Mrs.  Damerel 
knew  that  girls  were  not  so  easily  mould- 
ed as  their  fathers  sometimes  think. 
She  felt  by  instinct  that,  according  to  all 
precedent,  Wodehouse,  who  was  young 
and  gay  and  penniless,  must  be  the  fa- 
vourite. She  knew,  too,  that  to  endeav- 
our to  turn  the  current  in  favour  of  the 
other  was  almost  enough  to  decide  mat- 
ters against  him  ;  and,  beyond  all  this, 
Mrs.  Damerel  felt  it  hard  that  everything 
that  was  painful  and  disagreeable  should 
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be  left  on  her  shoulders.  Rose  was 
separated  from  her  ;  "she  was  her  father's 
companion  ;  she  was  being  trained  to 
prefer  refined  but  useless  leisure  with 
him  to  the  aid  and  sympathy  which  her 
mother  had  aright  to  look  for  ;  yet,  when 
it  came  to  be  needful  to  do  any  disagree- 
able duty  for  Rose,  it  was  the  mother 
who  had  to  put  herself  in  the  breach.  It 
was  hard  upon  Mrs.  Damerel.  All  the 
reproof,  the  unpleasant  suggestions  of 
duty,  the  disagreeable  advice,  the  appar- 
ent exactions  to  come  from  her  side  ; 
while  nothing  but  indulgence,  petting, 
and  fondness,  and  unlimited  compliance 
with  every  desire  she  had,  should  be  ap- 
parent on  the  side  of  the  father.  I  think 
Mrs.  Damerel  was  right,  and  that  hers 
was  a  very  hard  case  indeed. 

The  Wodehouses  came  hastily  to  the 
Rectory  thi  very  next  day  to  intimate 
the  sad  news  of  Edward's  approaching 
departure.  His  mother  fairly  broke 
down,  and  cried  bitterly.  "  I  hoped  to 
have  had  him  with  me  so  much  longer," 
she  said ;  "  and  now  he  must  go  off 
about  this  slave  trade.  Oh  !  why  should 
we  take  it  upon  us  to  look  after  every- 
body, when  they  don't  want  to  be  looked 
after  ?  If  those  poor  African  wretches 
cared  as  much  for  it  as  we  suppose, 
wouldn't  they  take  better  care  of  them- 
selves ?  What  have  we  to  do,  always  in- 
terfering ?  When  I  think  of  my  boy, 
who  is  all  I  have  in  the  world,  going  out 
to  that  dreadful  coast  to  risk  his  life,  for 
the  sake  of  some  one  he  never  saw  or 

heard  of " 

"  My  dear  lady,  we  cannot  be  alto- 
gether guided  by  private  motives,"  said 
the  Rector  ;  "we  must  take  principle  for 
something.  Were  we  to  permit  the  slave 
trade,  we  should  depart  from  all  our  tra- 
ditions. England  has  always  been  the 
guardian  of  freedom." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Damerel  ! "  said  the  poor 
lady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "freedom  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  about,  and  I  suppose 
it's  a  great  thing  to  have  ;  but  what  is 
freedom  to  these  poor  savages,  that  it 
should  cost  me  and  other  women  our 
boys  ?  " 

"  It  will  not  cost  you  your  boy,"  said 
Mrs.  Damerel;  "he  will  come  back. 
Don't  take  the  gloomiest  view  of  the 
question.  He  has  been  there  before, 
and  it  did  not  hurt  him  ;  why  should  it 
now  ? " 

"  Ah  !  who  can  tell  that  ?  "  said  poor 
Mrs.  Wodehouse,  drying  her  eyes.  She 
was  a  woman  who  liked  the  darker  side 


of   all  human  affairs,  and  she  felt   it    al- 
most an  insult  to  her  when  any  one  prog- 
nosticated    happiness.      Her     son     was 
doing  all  he   could  to  bear  up  under  the 
depressing  influence    of   her  predictions 
and  his  regret  at  leaving  her,  and  disap- 
pointment in  having  holiday  shortened  — 
along  with  a  deeper  reason  still  which  he 
said  nothing  about.     He  tried  to  be   as 
cheerful  as  he  could  ;  but  when  he  turned 
to  Rose   and    met  the   one  piteous  look 
the  girl  gave  him,  and  saw  her  lip  quiver 
—  though   he  did  not  know   whether   it 
was  out  of  sympathy  with  his  mother,  or 
from  any  personal  feeling  of  her  own  — 
he  very  nearly  broke  down.    He  had  still 
ten  days   to  make   his    preparations   for 
leaving,  and  before  that  time  he  thought 
to    himself    he    must    surely    find    out 
whether   Rose   cared   anything   for   him 
more  than  she  did  for  the  others  whom 
she  had  known   like  him   almost  all  her 
life.     He  looked  anxiously  into  her  face 
when   he   shook   hands   with    her ;    but 
Rose   feeling,   she   could   not   tell   why, 
more  inclined  to  cry  than  she  had  ever 
been  before,  without  any  reason,  as  she 
said,  would   not  meet  his  looks.     "  This 
is  not  my  farewell  visit,"  he  said,  with  an 
attempt  at  a  laugh.     "  I  don't  know  why 
I  should  feel  so  dismal  about  it ;  I  shall 
see  you  all  again." 

"Oh,  many  times,  I  hope  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Damerel,  who  could  not .  help  feeling 
kindly  towards  the  poor  young  fellow, 
notwithstanding  her  conspiracy  against 
his  interests.  The  Rector  did  not  com- 
mit himself  in  this  foolish  way,  but  took 
leave  of  the  young  sailor  solemnly. 
"  However  that  may  be,"  he  said,  "  God 
bless  you,  Edward  ;  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  your  duty,  and  be  a  credit  to  all  that 
wish  you  well." 

This  address  chilled  poor  Wodehouse 
more  and  more.  Was  it  his  dismissal  ? 
He  tried  to  bear  up  against  that  too, 
talking  of  the  garden  party  he  was  com- 
ing to  on  Wednesday,  and  of  the  repeated 
visits  he  still  hoped  for  ;  but,  somehow, 
from  the  moment  he  received  the  Rec- 
tor's blessing  he  believed  in  these  fare- 
well visits,  and  the  explanations  they 
might  give  rise  to,  no  more.  When  he 
went  away  with  his  mother,  Rose  ran  up- 
stairs on  some  pretext,  and  her  father 
and  mother  were  left  alone. 

"  Martha,"  said  the  Rector,  "  your  usual 
careful  solicitude  failed  you  just  now. 
You  as  good  as  asked  him  to  come  back  ; 
and  what  could  "possibly  be  so  bad  for 
Rose  ?  " 
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"  How  could  I  help  it  ? "  she  said. 
"  Poor  boy,  he  must  come  again,  at  least 
to  say  good-bye." 

*'  I  don't  see  the  necessity.  It  will  only 
make  mischief.  Rose  is  quite  cast  down, 
whether  from  sympathy  or  from  feeling. 
We  should  take  care  not  to  be  at  home 
when  he  calls  again." 

Mr.  Damerel  said  this  in  so  even  a 
voice  that  it  was  delightful  to  hear  him 
speak,  and  he  went  out  and  took  his  seat 
under  the  lime-trees  as  a  man  should  who 
has  discharged  all  his  duties  and  is  at 
peace  and  in  favour  with  both  God  and 
man.  Rose  did  not  venture  to  face  her 
mother  with  eyes  which  she  felt  were 
heavy,  and  therefore  stole  out  of  doors 
direct  and  went  to  her  father,  who  was 
always  indulgent.  How  good  and  tender 
he  was,  never  finding  fault  !  If  perhaps, 
as  Rose  was  beginning  to  fear,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  was  deficient  in  en- 
ergy—  a  gentle  accusation  which  the 
fondest  partisan  might  allow  —  yet,  to 
balance  this,  how  good  he  was,  how  feel- 
ing, how  tender  !  No  one  need  be  afraid 
to  go  to  him.  He  was  always  ready  to 
hear  one's  story,  to  forgive  one's  mis- 
takes. Rose,  who  did  not  want  to  be 
catechised,  stole  across  the  lawn  and  sat 
down  on  the  grass  without  a  word.  She 
did  not  care  to  meet  anybody's  look  just 
at  that  moment.  She  had  not  cried  ;  but 
the  tears  were  so  very  near  the  surface, 
that  any  chance  encounter  of  looks  might 
have  been  more  than  she  could  bear. 

Mr.  Damerel  did  not  speak  all  at  once. 
He  took  time,  the  more  cunningly  to  be- 
tray her  ;  and  then  he  entered  upon  one 
of  his  usual  conversations,  to  which  poor 
Rose  gave  but  little  heed.  After  awhile 
her  monosyllabic  answers  seemed  to  at- 
tract his  curiosity  all  at  once. 

"  You  are  not  well,"  he  said  ;  "  or  sorry, 
is  it  ?  Sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Wodehouse, 
who  is  going  to  lose  her  son  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  papa  !  Poor  old  lady — she 
will  be  so  lonely  when  he  is  away." 

"  She  is  not  so  very  old,"  he  said, 
amused  ;  "  not  so  old  as  I  am,  and  I  don't 
feel  myself  a  Methuselah.  It  is  very  good 
of  you  to  be  so  sympathizing,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  papa,  who  could  help  it  ?  "  said 
Rose,  almost  feeling  as  if  her  father  would 
approve  the  shedding  of  those  tears  which 
made  her  eyes  so  hot  and  heavy.  She 
plucked  a  handful  of  grass  and  played 
with  it,  her  head  held  down  and  the  large 
drops  gathering ;  and  her  heart,  poor 
child,  for  the  moment,  in  the  fulness  of 
this  first  trouble,  felt  more  heavy  than 
her  ey  ^. 


"  Yes,  it  is  a  pity  for  Mrs.  Wodehouse," 
said  Mr.  Damerel,  reflectively  ;  "but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  very  selfish 
to  regret  it  for  Edward.  He  has  not  a 
penny,  poor  fellow,  and  not  much  influ- 
ence that  I  know  of.  He  can  only  get 
his  promotion  by  service,  and  in  this 
point  of  view  his  friends  ought  to  be  glad 
he  is  going.  Look  across  Ankermead, 
Rose  ;  how  soft  the  shadows  are  !  —  the 
most  delicate  grey  with  silvery  lights.  If 
you  were  a  little  more  ambitious  as  an 
artist,  you  might  get  your  sketch-book 
and  try  that  effect." 

Rose  smiled  a  wan  little  smile  in  answer 
to  this  invitation,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  landscape,  as  he  told  her  to  do,  saw 
nothing  but  a  bluish-green  and  yellow 
mist  through  the  prismatic  medium  of  the 
big  tear,  which  next  moment,  to  her  ter- 
ror and  misery,  came  down,  a  huge  un- 
concealable  wet  blot,  upon  her  light  sum- 
mer dress.  She  was  herself  so  struck  by 
consternation  at  the  sight  that,  instead  of 
making  any  attempt  to  conceal  it,  she 
looked  up  at  him,  her  lips  falling  apart, 
her  eyes  growing  larger  and  larger  with 
fright  and  wonder,  half  appealing  to  him 
to  know  what  it  could  mean,  half  defy- 
ing observation.  Mr.  Damerel  saw  that 
it  was  necessary  to  abandon  his  usual 
rule  of  indulgence. 

"  You  are  too  sympathetic,  my  dear,"  he 
said.  "  If  any  one  but  me  saw  this,  they 
might  say  such  feeling  was  too  strong  to 
be  lavished  on  Mrs.  Wodehouse.  Don't 
let  us  hear  any  more  of  it.  Have  you 
finished  Balaustion  f  You  have  no  book 
with  you  to-day." 

"  No,  papa — I  came  out  —  the  other 
way " 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  Not  through 
the  drawing-room,  where  you  left  it,  and 
where  your  mother  was  ?  I  think  you 
were  right,  Rose,"  said  Mr.  Damerel, 
dropping  back  in  his  chair  with  his  easy 
smile  ;  "  your  mother  has  little  patience 
with  Mrs.  Wodehouse's  despairs  and  mis- 
eries. You  had  better  keep  your  sympa- 
thy to  yourself  in  her  presence.  Look 
here  ;  I  want  this  read  aloud.  My  eyes 
ache  ;   I  was  up  late  last  night." 

Rose  took  the  book  obediently,  and 
read.  She  saw  the  white  page  and  letters 
clear  without  any  prismatic  lights.  Her 
tears  were  all  driven  away,  forced  back 
upon  her  heart  as  if  by  a  strong  wind. 
She  read,  as  Milton's  daughters  might  have 
read  his  Latin,  if  they  did  not  understand 
it,  as  some  people  say  —  not  missing  a 
word  nor  seeing  any  meaning  in  one  ; 
going  on  as  in  a  dream,  with  a  conscious- 
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ness  of  herself,  and  the  scene,  and  her 
father's  look,  and  not  a  notion  what  she 
was  reading  about.  It  was  very  good 
mental  discipline,  but  so  sharp  that  this 
poor  soft  child,  utterly  unused  to  it,  not 
knowing  why  she  should  suddenly  be 
subjected  to  such  fierce  repression, 
wretched  and  sick  at  heart,  and  sorry  and 
ashamed,  never  forgot  it  all  her  life.  She 
read  thus  for  about  an  hour,  till  her  father 
stopped  her  to  make  some  notes  upon  the 
margin  of  the  book  ;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  elegantly  studious  persons  who 
weave  themselves  through  the  books  they 
read,  and  leave  volumes  of  notes  on  every 
possible  subject  behind  them.  He  had 
been  entering  into  every  word,  though 
Rose  had  not  understood  a  syllable  ;  and 
he  smiled  and  discoursed  to  her  about  it, 
while  she  kept  silent,  terrified  lest  he 
should  ask  some  question  which  would 
betray  her  inattention.  Rose  had  been 
learning  smilingly,  with  happy  bewilder- 
ment, for  some  months  back,  to  consider 
herself  an  independent  individual.  She 
felt  and  realized  it  without  any  difficulty 
to-day.  She  stood  quite  alone  in  all  that 
bright  scene,  apart  from  the  real  world 
and  the  ideal  both  —  neither  the  lawn,  nor 
the  book,  nor  the  landscape,  nor  her 
father's  talk  having  power  to  move  her ; 
'frightened  at  herself  —  still  more  fright- 
ened for  him,  and  for  the  tone,  half  sar- 
castic, half  reproving,  which  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  had  heard  in  his 
voice  ;  and  without  even  the  satisfaction 
of  realizing  the  new  sentiment  which  had 
come  into  her  mind.  She  realized  noth- 
ing except  that  sudden  dismay  had  come 
over  her ;  that  it  had  been  checked 
summarily  ;  that  her  tears,  driven  back, 
were  filling  her  head  and  her  heart  with 
confusing  pain  ;  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  the  strange  new  emotion  that 
was  at  work  within  her  —  and  this  with- 
out even  the  melancholy  sweetness  of 
knowing  what  it  was. 

Poor  Rose  in  June  !  It  was  the  first 
storm  that  had  ever  disturbed  her  per- 
fect blossom.  She  began  to  get  better 
after  a  while,  as  at  her  age  it  is  easy  to 
do,  and  gradually  came  out  of  her  mist 
and  was  restored  to  partial  conscious- 
ness. By  the  evening  of  that  day  she 
was  nearly  herself  again,  though  much 
subdued,  remembering  that  she  had  been 
very  unhappy,  as  she  might  have  remem- 
bered a  very  bad  headache,  with  great 
content  yet  wonder,  that  it  should  be 
gone  or  almost  gone.  The  cessation  of 
the  active  pain  gave  her  a  kind  of  sub- 
dued happiness  once  more,  as  relief  al- 


ways does —  which  the  heart  never  feels 
to  be  negative,  but  positive.  What  a 
thing  ease  is,  after  we  are  once  conscious 
of  having  lost  it  even  for  an  hour  !  This 
brought  Rose's  colour  back,  and  her 
smile.  All  mental  pain,  I  suppose,  is 
spasmodic  ;  and  the  first  fit,  when  not  too 
well  defined  nor  hopeless  in  character,  is 
often  as  brief  as  it  is  violent.  Rose  got 
better  ;  her  mind  accustomed  itself  to 
the  shadow  which  for  one  short  interval 
had  covered  it  with  blackness.  She 
began  to  perceive  that  it  did  not  fill  all 
earth  and  heaven,  as  she  had  at  first  sup- 
posed. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Rose  grew   very  much  better,  almost 
quite  well,  next  day.     There  was  still  a  lit- 
tle thrill  about  her  of  the  pain  past,  but  in 
the  meantime  nothing  had  yet  happened, 
no  blank  had  been  made  in  the  circle  of 
neighbours  ;  and  though  she  was  still  as 
sorry    as   ever,  she  said    to  herself,    for 
poor   Mrs.  Wodehouse  (which    was    the 
only  reason  she  had  ever  given  to  herself 
for   that  serrement  de    ccsur),    yet    there 
were   evident  consolations   in  that  poor 
lady's  lot  if  she  could  but  see  them.     Ed- 
ward would  come  back  again  ;  she  would 
get  letters  from  him  ;    she    would   have 
him  still,  though  he  was   away.     She  was 
his  inalienably,   whatever  distance  there 
might  be  .between  them.     This  seemed  a 
strong  argument  to  Rose   in  favour  of  a 
brighter  view  of  the  subject,  though  I  do 
not   think  it  would  have    assisted    Mrs. 
Wodehouse  ;    and,    besides,    there   were 
still  ten  days,  which  —  as  a  day  is   eter- 
nity to  a  child  —  was  as  good  as  a  year  at 
least  to  Rose.     So  she  took  comfort,  and 
preened   herself   like    a  bird,  and   came 
again  forth   to   the    day  in  all  her  sweet 
bloom,  her  tears  got  rid  of   in  the  natural 
way,  her  eyes  no   longer  hot  and  heavy. 
She  scarcely   observed   even,  or  at  least 
did  not  make  any  mental  note  of  the  fact, 
that  she  did  not  see  Edward  Wodehouse 
for  some  days  thereafter.     "  How  sorry  I 
am  to  have   missed   them !  "  her  mother 
said,  on  hearing  that  the  young  man  and 
his  mother  had  called  in  her   absence  ; 
and   Rose  was   sorry  too,  but   honestly 
took  the  fact   for  an  accident.     During 
the  ensuing  days  there  was  little  doubt 
that   an   unusual   amount  of  occupation 
poured   upon   her.     She   went   with   her 
father  to  town  one   morning  to  see  the 
pictures  in  the  exhibitions.    Another  day 
she  was    taken    by  the   same   delightful 
companion  to  the  other  side  of  the  county 
to  a  garden  party,  which  was  the  most 
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beautiful  vision  of  fine  dresses  and  fine 
people  Rose  had  ever  seen.  I  cannot 
quite  describe  what  the  girl's  feelings 
were  while  she  was  going  through  these 
unexpected  pleasures.  She  liked  them, 
and  was  pleased  and  flattered  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  kind  of  giddy  sense  of  some- 
thing being  done  to  her  which  she  could 
not  make  out  —  some  force  being  put 
upon  her,  she  could  not  tell  what,  or  for 
why,  was  in  her  mind.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  was  jealous  and  curious, 
suspec;ing  some  unseen  motive, 
she  could  not  tell  what  it  might  be. 

On  the  fourth  day  her  father  and 
mother  both  together  took  her  with  them 
to  Mr.  Incledon's,  to  see,  they  said,  a 
new  picture  which  he  had  just  bought  — 
a  Perugino,  or,  it  might  be,  an  early 
Raphael.  "He  wants  my  opinion  —  and 
I  want  yours,  Rose,"  said  her  father,  flat- 
tering, as  he  always  did,  his  favourite 
child. 

"  And  Mr.  Incledon  wants  hers  too," 
said  Mrs.  Damerel.  "  I  don't  know  what 
has  made  him  think  you  a  judge,  Rose." 

"  Oh  !  how  can  I  give  an  opinion  — 
what  do  I  know  ? "  said  Rose,  bewil- 
dered ;  but  she  was  pleased,  as  what  girl 
would  not  be  pleased  ?  To  have  her 
opinion  prized  was  pleasant,  even  though 
she  felt  that  it  was  a  subject  upon  which 
she  could  pass  no  opinion.  "  I  have 
never  seen  any  but  the  Raphaels  in  the 
National  Gallery,"  she  said,  witH  alarmed 
3"outhful  conscientiousness,  as  they  went 
along,  "  and  what  can  I  know  ?  " 

"You  can  tell  him  if  you  like  it ;  and 
that  will  please  him  as  much  as  if  you 
were  the  first  art  critic  in  England,"  said 
the  Rector.  These  words  gave  Rose  a 
little  thrill  of  suspicion  —  for  why  should 
Mr.  Incledon  care  for  her  opinion  ?  —  and 
perplexed  her  thoughts  much  as  she 
walked  up  the  leafy  road  to  the  gate  of 
Whitton  Park,  which  was  Mr.  Incledon's 
grand  house.  Her  father  expatiated  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  place  as  they  went  in  ; 
her  mother  looked  preoccupied  and  anx- 
ious ;  and  Rose  herself  grew  more  and 
more  suspicious,  though  she  was  sur- 
prised into  some  exclamations  of  pleas- 
ure at  the  beauty  and  greenness  of  the 
park. 

"  I  wonder  I  have  never  been  here  be- 
fore," she  said  ;  "  how  could  it  be  ?  I 
thought  we  had  been  everywhere  when 
we  were  children,  the  boys  and  I." 

"Mr.  Incledon  did  not  care  for  chil- 
dren's visits,"  said  her  mother. 

"  And  he  was  in  the  right,  my  dear. 
Children  have  no  eye  for  beauty ;  what 


they  want  is  space  to  tumble  about  in, 
and  trees  to  climb.  This  lovely  bit  of 
woodland  would  be  lost  on  boys  and  girls. 
Be  thankful  you  did  not  see  it  when  you 
were  incapable  of  appreciating  it.  Rose." 

"  It  is  very  odd,  though,"  she  said.  "  Do 
you  think  it  is  nice  of  Mr.  Incledon  to 
shut  up  so  pretty  a  place  from  his  neigh- 
bours—  from  his  friends  .-*  —  for,  as  we 
have  always  lived  so  near,  we  are  his 
friends,  I  suppose." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  Rector  ;  but 
his  wife  said  nothing.  I  do  not  think  her 
directer  mind  cared  for  this  way  of  influ-* 
encing  her  daughter.  She  was  anxious 
for  the  same  object,  but  she  would  have 
attained  it  in  a  different  way. 

Here,  however,  Mr.  Incledon  himself 
appeared  with  as  much  demonstration  of 
delight  to  see  them  as  was  compatible 
with  the  supposed  accidental  character  of 
the  visit.  Mr.  Incledon  was  one  of  those 
men  of  whom  you  feel  infallibly  certain 
that  they  must  have  been  "  good,"  even 
in  their  nurse's  arms.  He  was  slim  and 
tall,  and  looked  younger  than  he  really 
was.  He  had  a  good  expression,  dark 
eyes,  and  his  features,  though  not  at  all 
remarkable,  were  good  enough  to  give 
him  the  general  aspect  of  a  handsome 
man.  Whether  he  was  strictly  handsome 
or  not  was  a  frequent  subject  of  discus- 
sion on  the  Green,  where  unpleasant 
things  had  been  said  about  his  chin  and 
his  eyebrows,  but  where  the  majority  was 
distinctly  in  his  favour.  His  face  was 
long,  his  complexion  rather  dark,  and  his 
general  appearance  "  interesting."  No- 
body that  I  know  of  had  ever  called  him 
commonplace.  He  was  interesting  —  a 
word  which  often  stands  high  in  the  rank 
of  descriptive  adjectives.  He  was  the 
sort  of  man  of  whom  imaginative  persons 
might  suppose  that  he  had  been  the  hero 
of  a  story.  Indeed,  there  were  many  the- 
ories on  the  subject  ;  and  ingenious  ob- 
servers, chiefly  ladies,  found  a  great 
many  symptoms  of  this  in  his  appearance 
and  demeanour,  and  concluded  that  a 
man  so  well  off  and  so  well  looking  would 
not  have  remained  unmarried  so  long  had 
there  not  been  some  reason  for  it.  But 
this  phase  of  his  existence  was  over,  so 
far  as  his  own  will  was  concerned.  If  he 
had  ever  had  any  reason  for  remaining 
unmarried,  that  obstacle  must  have  been 
removed  ;  for  he  was  now  anxious  to 
marry,  and  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  so  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  could  be  truly  said 
that  he  was,  what  foolish  young  people 
callj   "very  much  in  love"    with   Rose 
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Damerel ;  but  he  had  decided  that  she 
was  the  wife  for  him,  and  meant  to  spare 
neither  pains  nor  patience  in  winning  her. 
He  had  haunted  the  Rectory  for  some 
time,  with  a  readiness  to  accept  all  invi- 
tations which  was  entirely  unlike  his 
former  habits  ;  for  up  to  the  time  when 
he  had  seen  and  made  up  his  mind  about 
Rose,  Mr.  Incledon  had  been  almost  a 
recluse,  appearing  little  in  the  tranquil 
society  of  the  Green,  spending  much  of 
his  time  abroad,  and  when  at  home  hold- 
ing only  a  reserved  and  distant  inter- 
course with  his  neighbours.  He  gave 
them  a  handsome  heavy  dinner  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  and  accepted  the  sol- 
emn return  which  society  requires  ;  but 
no  one  at  Dinglefield  had  seen  more  of 
his  house  than  the  reception  rooms,  or  of 
himself  than  those  grave  festivities  ex- 
hibited. The  change  upon  him  now  was 
marked  enough  to  enlighten  the  most 
careless  looker-on  ;  and  the  Perugino, 
which  they  were  invited  to  see,  was  in 
fact  a  pretence  which  the  Rector  and  his 
wife  saw  through  very  easily,  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  his  handsome 
house  and  all  -its  advantages.  He  took 
them  all  over  it  and  showed  the  glory  of 
it  with  mingled  complacency  and  submis- 
sion to  their  opinion.  Rose  had  never 
been  within  its  walls  before.  She  had 
never  sat  down  familiarly  in  rooms  so 
splendid.  The  master  of  the  house  had 
given  himself  up  to  furniture  and  deco- 
rations as  only  a  rich  man  can  do  ;  and 
the  subdued  grace  of  everything  about 
them,  the  wealth  of  artistic  ornament,  the 
size  and  space  which  always  impress  peo- 
ple who  are  accustomed  to  small  houses, 
had  no  inconsiderable  effect  at  least  upon 
the  ladies  of  the  party.  Mr.  Damerel 
was  not  awed,  but  he  enjoyed  the  large- 
ness and  the  luxury  with  the  satisfaction 
of  a  man  who  felt  himself  in  his  right 
Sphere  ;  and  Mr.  Incledon  showed  him- 
self, as  well  as  his  house,  at  his  best,  and, 
conscious  that  he  was  doing  so,  looked, 
Mrs.  Damerel  thought,  younger,  hand- 
somer, and  more  attractive  than  he  had 
ever  looked  before.  Rose  felt  it,  too, 
vaguely.  She  felt  that  she  was  herself 
somehow  the  centre  of  all  —  the  centre, 
perhaps,  of  a  plot,  the  nature  of  which 
perplexed  and  confused  her ;  but  the 
plot  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
give  her  any  strong  sensation  of  discom- 
fort or  fear.  All  that  it  did  up  to  the 
present  moment  was  to  convey  that  sense 
of  importance  and  pleasant  conscious- 
ness of  being  the  first  and  most  flatter- 


ingly considered,  which  is  always  sweet 
to  youth.  Thus  they  were  all  pleased, 
and,  being  pleased,  became  more  and 
more  pleasant  to  each  other.  Rose,  I 
think,  forgot  poor  Mrs.  Wodehouse  alto- 
gether for  the  moment,  and  was  as  gay  as 
if  she  had  never  been  sad. 

The  house  was  a  handsome  house, 
raised  on  a  slightly  higher  elevation  than 
the  Rectory,  surrounded  by  a  pretty 
though  not  very  extensive  park,  and 
commanding  the  same  landscape  as  that 
which  it  was  the  pride  of  the  Damerels 
to  possess  from  their  windows.  It  was 
the  same,  but  with  a  difference ;  or, 
rather,  it  was  like  a  view  of  the  same 
subject  painted  by  a  different  artist, 
dashed  in  in  bolder  lines,  with  heavier 
massing  of  foliage,  and  one  broad  reach  of 
the  river  giving  a  great  centre  of  light  and 
shadow,  instead  of  the  dreamy  revelations 
here  and  there  of  the  winding  water  as 
seen  from  the  Rectory.  Rose  gave  an 
involuntary  cry  of  delight  when  she  was 
taken  out  to  the  green  terrace  before  the 
house,  and  first  saw  the  landscape  from 
it,  though  she  never  would  confess  after- 
wards that  she  liked  it  half  so  well  as  the 
shadowy  distance  and  softer  sweep  of 
country  visible  from  her  old  home.  Mr. 
Incledon  was  as  grateful  to  her  for  her 
admiration  as  if  the  Thames  and  the 
trees  had  been  of  his  making,  and  ven- 
tured to  draw  near  confidentially  and  say 
how  much  he  hoped  she  would  like  his 
Perugino. —  or,  perhaps,  Raphael.  "  You 
must  give  me  your  opinion  frankly,"  he 
said. 

"  But  I  never  saw  any  Raphaels  except 
those  in  the  National  Gallery,"  said  Rose, 
blushing  with  pleasure,  and  shamefaced- 
ness,  and  conscientious  difficulty.  It  did 
not  occur  to  the  girl  that  her  opinion 
could  be  thus  gravely  asked  for  by  a  man 
fully  aware  of  its  complete  worthlessness 
as  criticism.  She  thought  he  must  have 
formed  some  mistaken  idea  of  her  knowl- 
edge or  power  ;  "  and  I  don't  —  love 
them  —  very  much,"  she  added,  with  a 
little  hesitation  and  a  deeper  blush,  feel- 
ing that  his  momentary  good  opinion  of 
her  must  now  perish  forever. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Incledon.  He  was  walking  on  with  her 
through,  as  she  thought,  an  interminable 
vista  of  rooms,  one  opening  into  the 
other,  towards  the  shrine  in  which  he 
had  placed  his  picture.  "  There  is  some- 
thing more  in  it  than  meets  the  ear.  It 
does  not  mean  that  you  don't  like 
them " 
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"  It  means  —  that  I  love  the  photograph 
of  the  San  Sisto,  that  papa  gave  me  on 
my  birthday,"  said  Rose. 

"  Ah  !  I  perceive  ;  you  are  a  young 
critic  to  judge  so  closely.  We  have 
nothing  like  that,  have  we  ?  How  I 
should  like  to  show  you  the  San  Sisto 
picture !  Photographs  and  engravings 
give  no  idea  of  the  original." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  say  so  !  "  said  Rose, 
"for  so  many  people  never  can  see  the 
original.  I  wish  I  might  some  time. 
The  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  do 
not  give  me  at  all  the  same  feeling  ;  and, 
of  course,  never  having  seen  but  these,  I 
cannot  be  a  judge  ;  indeed,  I  should  not 
dare  to  say  anything  at  all.     Ah,  ah  ! " 

Rose  stopped  and  put  her  hands  to- 
gether, as  she  suddenly  perceived  before 
her,  hung  upon  a  modest  grey-green  wall 
with  no  other  ornament  near,  one  of  those 
very  youthful,  heavenly  faces,  surround- 
ed by  tints  as  softly  bright  as  their  own 
looks,  which  belong  to  that  place  and 
period  in  which  Perugino  taught  and 
Raphael  learned  —  an  ineffable  sweet 
ideal  of  holiness,  tenderness,  simplicity, 
and  youth.  The  girl  stood  motionless, 
subdued  by  it,  conscious  of  nothing  but 
the  picture.  It  was  doubly  framed  by 
the  doorway  of  the  little  room  in  which 
it  kept  court.  Before  even  she  entered 
that  sacred  chamber  the  young  worship- 
per was  struck  dumb  with  adoration. 
The  doorway  was  hung  with  silken  cur- 
tains of  the  same  grey  green  as  the  wall, 
and  there  was  not  visible,  either  in  this 
soft  surrounding  framework,  or  in  the 
picture  itself,  any  impertinent  accessory 
to  distract  the  attention.  The  face  so 
'tenderly  abstract,  so  heavenly  human, 
looked  at  Rose  as  at  the  world,  but  with 
a  deeper,  stronger  appeal  ;  for  was  not 
Mary  such  a  one  as  she  ?  The  girl 
could  not  explain  the  emotion  which 
seized  her.  She  felt  disposed  to  kneel 
down,  and  she  felt  disposed  to  weep  ;  but 
did  neither,  only  stood  there,  with  her 
lips  apart,  her  eyes  abstract  yet  wistful, 
like  those  in  the  picture,  and  her  soft 
hands  clasped  and  held  unconsciously, 
with  that  dramatic  instinct  common  to 
all  emotion,  somewhere  near  her  heart." 

"  You  have  said  something,"  said  Mr. 
Incledon,  softly,  in  her  ear,  "  more  elo- 
quent than  I  ever  heard  before.  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  a  Raphael  now." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Rose,  awakening  with 
great  surprise  out  of  her  momentary 
trance,  and  shrinking  back,  her  face  cov- 
ered with  blushes,  to  let  the  others  pass 
who  were   behind.     He  did  not    answer 


her  except  by  a  look,  which  troubled  the 
poor  girl  mightily,  suddenly  revealing  to 
her  the  meaning  of  it  all.  When  the 
rest  of  the  party  went  into  the  room, 
Rose  shrank  behind  her  mother,  cowed 
and  ashamed,  and  instead  of  looking  at 
the  picture,  stole  aside  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  mechanically  to  conceal  her 
troubled  countenance.  As  it  happened, 
the  first  spot  on  which  her  eye  fell  was 
the  little  cottage  at  Ankermead,  upon 
which  just  the  other  evening  she  had 
looked  with  Edward  Wodehouse.  All  he 
said  came  back  to  her,  and  the  evening 
scene  in  which  he  said  it,  and  the  soft, 
indescribable  happiness  and  sweetness 
that  had  dropped  upon  her  like  the  fall- 
ing dew.  Rose  had  not  time  to  make 
any  question  with  herself  as  to  what  it 
meant  ;  but  her  heart  jumped  up  in  her 
bosom  and  began  to  beat,  and  a  sudden 
momentary  perception  of  how  it  all  was 
flashed  over  her.  Such  gleams  of  con- 
sciousness come  and  go  when  the  soul  is 
making  its  first  experiences  of  life.  For 
one  second  she  seemed  to  see  every- 
thing clearly  as  a  landscape  is  seen  when 
the  sun  suddenly  breaks -out ;  and  then 
the  light  disappeared,  and  the  clouds  re- 
descended,  and  all  was  blurred  again. 
Nevertheless,  this  strange  momentary 
revelation  agitated  Rose  almost  more 
than  anything  that  had  ever  happened  to 
her  before  ;  and  everything  that  was  said 
after  it  came  to  her  with  a  muffled  sound, 
as  we  hear  voices  in  a  dream.  A  longing 
to  get  home  and  to  be  able  to  think  took 
possession  of  her.  This  seemed  for  the 
moment  the  thing  she  most  wanted  in 
the  world. 

"  If  ever  I  have  a  wife,"  Mr.  Incledon 
said,  some  time  after,  "  this  shall  be  her 
boudoir.  I  have  always  intended  so  ; 
unless,  indeed,  she  is  perverse  as  my 
mother  was,  who  disliked  this  side  of  the 
house  altogether,  and  chose  rooms  which 
looked  out  on  nothing  but  the  park  and 
the  trees." 

"  I  hope,  as  everything  is  ready  for  her, 
the  lady  will  soon  appear,"  said  Mrs. 
Damerel  ;  while  poor  little  Rose  sudden- 
ly felt  her  heart  stop  in  its  beating,  and 
flutter  and  grow  faint. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Incledon,  shaking  his 
head,  "  it  is  easier  to  gild  the  cage  than 
to  secure  the  bird." 

How  glad  she  was  when  they  were  out 
again  in  the  open  air,  walking  home  ! 
How  delightful  it  was  to  be  going  home, 
to  get  off  this  dangerous  ground,  to  feel 
that  there  was  a  safe  corner  to  fly  to  ! 
Nobody  said  anything  to  her,  fortunately 
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for  Rose,  but  let  her  walk  off  her  excite- 
ment and  the  flutter  of  terror  and  dismay 
which  had  come  over  her.  "  Easier  to 
gild  the  cage  than  to  secure  the  bird," 
The  poor  little  bird  felt  already  as  if  she 
had  been  caught  in  some  snare  ;  as  if  the 
fowler  had  got  his  hand  upon  her,  and  all 
her  flutterings  would  be  of  no  avail. 
How  little  she  had  thought  that  this  was 
what  was  meant  by  their  flattering  eager- 
ness to  have  her  opinion  about  the  Pe- 
rugino  !  She  kept  close  to  her  mother 
till  they  got  safely  out  of  the  park,  for 
Mr.  Incledon  attended  them  as  far  as  the 
gates,  and  Rose  was  so  much  startled 
that  she  did  not  feel  safe  near  him.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  plot  must  be 
brought  to  perfection  at  once,  and  that 
there  was  no  escape  except  in  keeping  as 
far  off  as  possible.  She  resolved  to  her- 
self as  she  Went  along  that  she  would 
never  approach  him  if  she  could  help  it, 
or  let  him  speak  to  her.  Her  sensations 
were  something  like  those  with  which  a 
startled  hare  might,  I  suppose,  contem- 
plate from  beneath  her  couch  of  fern  the 
huntsman  gathering  the  hounds  which 
were  to  run  her  down.  Rose  had  no 
sense  of  satisfaction  such  as  an  older 
woman  might  have  felt,  in  the  love  of  so 
important  a  personage  as  Mr.  Incledon. 
She  was  neither  flattered  nor  tempted  by 
the  thought  of  all  the  good  things  she 
might  have  at  her  disposal  as  his  wife  — 
his  beautiful  house,  his  wealth,  his  conse- 
quence, even  his  Perugino,  though  that 
had  drawn  the  very  heart  out  of  her 
breast  —  none  of  those  things  moved  her. 
She  was  neither  proud  of  his  choice,  nor 
dazzled  by  his  wealth.  She  was  simply 
frightened,  neither  more  nor  less  —  dead 
frightened,  and  eager  to  escape  forever 
out  of  his  way. 

It  was  now  afternoon,  the  most  lan- 
guid hour  of  the  day,  and  the  village 
roads  were  very  hot,  blazing,  and  dusty, 
after  the  soft  shade  of  Whitton  Park. 
Mr.  Damerel,  who  was  not  much  of  a 
pedestrian,  and  hated  dust,  and  abhorred 
all  the  irritations  and  weariness  of  exces- 
sive heat,  came  along  somewhat  slowly, 
skirting  the  houses  to  get  every  scrap  of 
shade  which  was  possible.  They  were 
thus  quite  close  to  a  row  of  cottages 
when  Mr.  Nolan  came  out  from  the  door 
of  one  so  suddenly  as  almost  to  stumble 
over  his  Rector. 

"Just  like  a  shot  from  a  cannon  is  an 
Irishman's  exit  from  a  visit,"  said  Mr. 
Damerel,  peevishly,  though  playfully. 
*'  Nolan,  you  salamander,  you  who  never 


,  feel  the  heat,  you  may  at  least  iiave  some 
pity  upon  me." 

"  You  are  the  very  man  I  want,"  said 
the  Curate,  whose  brow  was  clouded 
with  care.  "  The  poor  creature's  dying. 
You'll  go  and  say  a  word  to  her  ?  I  was 
going  to  your  house,  wondering  would  I 
find  ye  ?  and  lo  !  Providence  puts  ye 
here." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  feel  as  much  obliged  to 
Providence  as  you  do,"  said  the  Rector, 
still  more  peevishly.  "  What  is  it .''  Who 
is  it .''     What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Sure  it's  only  a  poor  creature  dying 
—  nothing  to  speak  about  in  this  dreary 
world,"  said  good  Mr.  Nolan  ;  "  but  she 
has  a  fancy  to  see  you.  I  have  done  all  I 
could  to  pacify  her  ;  but  she  says  she 
knew  you  in  her  better  days," 

"  It  is  old  Susan  Aikin,"  said  Mrs. 
Damerel,  in  answer  to  her  husband's  en- 
quiring look.  "  She  has  always  wanted 
to  see  you  ;  but  what  good  could  you  do 
her  ?  and  she  has  had  a  bad  fever,  and  it 
is  a  miserable  place." 

"  Not  that  you'll  think  twice  of  that," 
said  Nolan  hurriedly,  "  when  it's  to  give 
a  bit  of  comfort  to  a  dying  creature  that 
longs  to  see  you ;".  though  indeed  it 
would  puzzle  the  world  to  tell  why,  he 
added  in  his  heart. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  Rector  —  a 
quantity  of  fine  wrinkles,  unseen  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  suddenly  appearing  like  a 
network  on  his  forehead.  His  voice  took 
a  slightly  querulous  tone,  in  spite  of  the 
readiness  with  which  he  replied.  "You 
need  not  wait,"  he  said,  turning  to  his 
wife  and  daughter.  "  Go  on  gently,  and 
perhaps  I  may  overtake  you  if  it  is  noth- 
ing important.  What  is  it,  Nolan  —  a 
case  of  troubled  conscience  .''  Some- 
thing on  her  mind  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  a  dyin'  fancy,"  said  Mr. 
Nolan.  "She's  harped  on  it  these  three 
days.  No,  she's  a  good  soul  enough  ; 
there's  no  story  to  tell  ;  and  all  her  duties 
done,  and  life  closing  as  it  ought.  It's 
but  a  whim  ;  but  they  will  all  take  it  as 
a  great  favour,"  said  the  Curate,  seeing 
that  his  superior  officer  looked  very  much 
in  the  mind  to  turn  and  fly. 

"  A  whim  !  "  he  said,  querulously.  "  You 
know  I  am  not  careless  of  other  people's 
feelings  —  far  from  it,  I  hope;  but  my 
own  organization  is  peculiar,  and  to  un- 
dergo this  misery  for  a  whim  — you  said 
a  whim " 

"  But  the  creature's  dying  !  " 

"  Pah  !  what  has  dying  to  do  with  it  ? 
Death  is  a  natural  accident.    It  is  not 
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meritoriou§  to  die,  or  a  thing  to  which 
every  other  interest  should  yield  and  bow. 
But,  never  mind,"  the  Rector  added,  after 
this  little  outbreak  ;  "  it  is  not  your  fault 
—  come,  I'll  go." 

Rose  and  her  mother  had  lingered  to 
hear  the  end  of  this  discussion  ;  and  just 
as  the  Rector  yielded  thus,  and  putting 
as  good  a  grace  as  possible  on  the  unwill- 
ingly performed  duty,  entered,  led  by  Mr. 
Nolan,  the  poor  little  cottage,  the  ladies 
were  joined  by  Mrs.  Wodehouse  and  her 
son,  who  had  hurried  up  at  sight  of  them. 
Mrs.  Wodehouse  had  that  reserved  and 
solemn  air  which  is  usual  to  ladies  who 
are  somewhat  out  of  temper  with  their 
friends.  She  was  offended,  and  she 
meant  to  show  it.  She  said  "  Good  morn- 
ing "  to  Mrs.  Damerel,  instead  of  "  How 
do  you  do  ?  "  and  spoke  with  melancholy 
grandeur  of  the  weather,  and  the  extreme 
heat,  and  how  a  thunderstorm  must  be  on 
its  way.  They  stood  talking  on  these 
interesting  topics,  while  Rose  and  Ed- 
ward found  themselves  together.  It 
seemed  to  Rose  as  if  she  were  seeing 
him  for  the  first  time  after  a  long  absence 
or  some  great  event.  The  colour  rushed 
to  her  face  in  an  overwhelming  flood,  and  a 
tide  of  emotions  as  warm,  as  tumultuous 
as  bewildering,  rushed  into  her  heart. 
She  scarcely  ventured  to  lift  her  eyes 
when  she  spoke  to  him.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  understood  now  every  glance 
he  gave  her,  every  tone  of  his  voice. 

"  I  almost  feared  we  were  not  to  meet 
again,"  he  said,  hurriedly  ;  "  and  these 
last  days  run  through  one's  fingers  so  fast. 
Are  you  going  out  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Rose,  half 
afraid  to  pledge  herself,  and  still  more 
afraid  lest  her  mother  should  hear  and 
interpose,  saying,  "  Yes,  they  were  en- 
gaged." 

"Then  let  me  come  to-night.  I  have 
only  four  days  more.  You  will  not  refuse 
to  bid  a  poor  sailor  good-bye.  Miss  Dam- 
erel ?  You  will  not  let  them  shut  me  out 
to-night.?" 

"  No  one  can  wish  to  shut  you  out," 
said  Rose,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face  for 
one  brief  second.  j 

I  do  not  think  Edward  Wodehouse  was  ' 
so  handsome  as  Mr.  Incledon.     His  man- 1 
ners  were  not  nearly  so  perfect  ;  he  could  j 
not  have   stood  comparison  with  him  in  j 
any  respect  except  youth,  in  which  he  had  I 
the  better  of  his  rival  ;  but  oh,  how  dif- 
ferent  he  seemed   to   Rose  !     She  could 
not  look  full  at  him  ;  only  cast  a  momen- 
tary glance  at  his  honest,  eager  eyes  ;  his 
face,  which  glowed  and  shone  with  mean- 


ing.    And  now  she  knew  what  the  mean- 
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"So  long  zsj/02^  don't!  —  "he  said, 
eagerly,  yet  below  his  breath  ;  and  just  at 
this  moment  Mrs.  Damerel  put  forth  her 
hand  and  took  her  daughter  by  the  arm. 

"  We  have  had  a  long  walk,  and  I  am 
tired,"  she  said.  "We  have  been  to 
Whitton  to  see  a  new  picture,  and  Mr. 
Incledon  has  so  many  beautiful  things. 
Come,  Rose.  Mr.  Wodehouse,  I  hope 
we  shall  see  you  before  you  go  away." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  hope  so,"  the  young  sailor 
faltered,  feeling  himself  suddenly  cast 
down  from  heaven  to  earth.  He  said 
nothing  to  her  about  that  evening ;  but  I 
suppose  Mrs.  Damerel's  ears  were  quick 
enough  to  hear  the  important  appoint- 
ment that  had  been  made. 

"  My  dear  Rose,  girls  do  not  give  in- 
vitations to  young  men,  nor  make  ap- 
pointments with  them,  generally,  in  that 
way." 

"  I,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  frightened.  I  am  not 
blaming  you.  It  was  merely  an  acci- 
dent ;  but,  my  dear,  it  was  not  the  right 
kind  of  thing  to  do." 

"  Must  I  not  speak  to  Mr.  Wode- 
house?" she  asked,  half  tremblingly, 
half  (as  she  meant  it)  satirically.  But 
poor  Rose's  little  effusion  of  (what  she 
intended  for)  gall  took  no  effect  whatever. 
Mrs.  Damerel  did  not  perceive  that  any 
satire  was  meant. 

"  Oh,  you  may  speak  to  him  !  You 
may  bid  him  good-bye,  certainly  ;  but  I 
—  your  papa  —  in  short,  we  have  heard 
something  of  Mr.  Wodehouse  which  — 
we  do  not  quite  like.  I  do  not  wish  for 
any  more  intimacy  with  them,  especially 
just  now." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  have  heard  some 
harm  of  him  .^"  said  Rose,  opening  her 
eyes  with  a  sudden  start. 

"  Well,  perhaps  not  any  harm  :  I  can- 
not quite  tell  what  it  was  ;  but  something 
which  made  your  papa  decide  — in  short, 
I  don't  want  to  take  too  much  notice  of 
the  Wodehouses  as  a  family.  They  do 
not  suit  your  papa." 

Rose  walked  on  with  her  mother  to  the 
Rectory  gate,  silent,  with  her  heart  swell- 
ing full.  She  did  not  believe  that  her 
father  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
not  he  was  to  blame,  whatever  Mrs. 
Damerel  might  say. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Nature  took  sides  against    Love  on 
that  evening,  and  made   Mrs.  Damerel's 
warning  unnecessary,  and  all  the  aatici- 
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pations  of  the  young  persons  of  no  avail. 
Instead  of  the  evening  stroll  about  the 
darkling    garden    which   Wodehouse   at 
least  had  proposed  to  himself,  the  party 
were  shut  up  in  the  drawing-room  by  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  that  expected  thun- 
,  derstorm  on  which  Mrs.  Wodehouse  and 
Mrs.  Damerel  had  discussed  so  earnestly. 
The   ladies   had   both   felt   that  it   must 
come,  and  the   young   sailor   I   suppose 
ought  to  have  been   more  clearly  aware 
of  what  was   impending ;  but  there  are, 
no  doubt,  states  of  the  mind  which  make 
a  man    totally  indifferent   to,  and    unob- 
servant of,    the   changes   of   the   atmos- 
phere.    Anyhow,    though    he   arrived   in 
the    sweet    beginning    of    the    twilight, 
when  all  was  still,  poor  Edward  had  not 
only  to  stay  indoors,  but  to  take  a  seat 
next  to  Mrs.   Damerel  in    the   drawing- 
room  ;    while   Rose,  who  was    somewhat 
nervous  about  the  thunder,  retired  into  a 
dark  corner  to  which  he  dared  not  follow 
her   boldly  under   the   very   eyes  of   her 
father  and  her  mother.     He  did  what  he 
could,  poor  fellow  :  he  tried  very  hard  to 
persuade  her  to  come  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  and  watch  the  storm  which  was 
raging    gloriously   on    the   plain   below, 
lighting  up  the  whole  landscape  in  sud- 
den brilliant  gleams  ;  for  one  of  the  win- 
dows had  been  left  uncurtained,  and  Mr. 
Damerel  himself  placed  his  chair  within 
reach  of  it  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  specta- 
cle.    Rose  at  one  time  longed  so  much 
to  venture  that  her  desire  overmastered 
her    fears  ;  but    the    Rector,    who    was 
somewhat  fretful   that  evening,  presuma- 
bly on  account  of  the  storm  which   af- 
fected  his    fine    sensibilities,   sent    her 
away  hurriedly.     "No,  no,  Rose  —  what 
have  you  to  do  with  storms  .''  "  he  said  ; 
"  go  back  to  your  mother."     When  she 
obeyed,  there  was    silence  in  the  room  ; 
and  though  the  elders  did  not  care  very 
much  for  it,  I  think  the  sharp  disappoint- 
ment  of    these   two  —  a   pang,   perhaps, 
more  keen  and  delicate  than  anything  we 
can  feel  when  the  first  freshness  of  youth 
is    over  —  made     itself    spiritually    felt 
somehow  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
"  Roses  have  nothing  to  do  out  of  the 
rose  garden,"  said  Mr.  Damerel,  with  an 
attempt  to  overcome  his  own  fretfulness, 
and  perhaps  a  compunction  over  the  suf- 
fering he  caused.     He   was  not  in  a  hu- 
mour for  talking,  and  when   this  was  the 
case  he  seldom  gave  himself  the  trouble 
to  talk  ;  but  some  covert  feeling  or  other 
made  him  willing  to  attempt  a  diversion, 
for  the  moment  at  least.     "  I  wish  people 
had  a  more  general  conception  of  the  fit- 


ness of  things.  Your  namesakes  out  of 
doors  take  no  pleasure  in  the  storm. 
Poor  roses,  how  it  will  batter  and  beat 
them  down,  and  strew  their  poor  helpless 
petals  about ! " 

"  I  do  not  find  fault  with  Rose  for  being 
timid,"  said  her  mother  ;  "but  your  craze 
about  her  name  is  fantastic,  Herbert. 
She  will  have  a  good  many  storms  to 
brave  which  she  cannot  escape  from  if 
she  is  to  do  her  duty  in  life." 

"  Then  I  hope  she  will  not  do  her 
duty,"  said  the  Rector — "don't,  my 
Rose  in  June.  I  had  rather  seje  you 
sweet  and  fresh,  with  your  rose  heart  un- 

and  battered  with 
the  moral  risk  upon 


ruffled,  than 


draggled 


the  rain.     I'll  take 
my  own  head." 

Mrs.  Damerel  uttered  an  impatient 
little  exclamation  under  her  breath.  She 
turned  to  Wodehouse  with  an  arbitrary 
and  sudden  change  of  the  subject.  "  Do 
you  expect  to  be  long  away  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Two  years  at  the  very  least,"  said  the 
young  man,piteously,  looking  at  her  with 
such  imploring  eyes  that  she  felt  his  look, 
though  her  own  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
work,  and  neither  could  nor  would  see. 
She  felt  it  ;  and  as  she  was  but  a  woman, 
though  stern  in  purpose,  she  winced  a 
little  and  was  sorry  for  him,  though  she 
would  not  help  him.  Her  voice  softened 
as  she  replied  — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  poor  mother. 
How  she  will  miss  you  !  We  must  do 
our  best  to  keep  her  cheerful  while  you 
are  away." 

"  The  storm  is  going  o£E,"  said  the  Rec- 
tor ;  "  did  you  ever  remark,  Wodehouse, 
how  seldom  we  have  a  complete  thunder- 
storm to  ourselves  here  ?  There  have 
been  three  going  on  to-night  —  one 
towards  London,  one  northwards,  the 
other  east.  We  never  have  more  than 
the  tail  of  a  storm,  which  is  somewhat 
humbling  when  you  come  to  think  of  it. 
I  suppose  it  has  something  to  do  with  the 
lie  of  the  ground  as  you  call  it  —  eh  .'' " 

Edward  answered  something,  he  did 
not  know  what,  while  his  opponent  re- 
garded him  with  amused  observation. 
Now  that  the  matter  was  tolerably  safe  in 
his  own  hands,  Mr.  Damerel  was  not 
without  a  certain  enjoyment  in  the  study 
of  character  thus  afforded  him.  It  was 
to  him  like  what  I  suppose  vivisection 
is  to  an  enterprising  physiologist.  He 
had  just  enough  realization  of  the  pain 
he  was  inflicting  to  give  interest  to  the 
throbbing  nerves  upon  which  he  experi- 
mented.  He  was  not  old  enough  to  have 
quite  forgotten  some  few  pangs  of  a  simi- 
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lar  kind  which  he  had  experienced  in  his 
day  ;  but  he  was  old  enough  to  regard 
the  recollection  with  some  degree  of 
amusement  and  a  sense  of  the  absolute 
folly  of  the  whole  which  neutralized  that 
sense  of  pain.  He  liked,  rather,  to  hold 
the  young  man  in  talk  about  scientific 
facts,  while  he  knew  that  the  young  man 
was  longing  to  escape,  and  watching,  with 
dismay  and  despair,  every  hope  disap- 
pearing of  another  kind  of  conversation 
which  seemed  like  the  balance  of  life  and 
death  to  the  foolish  youth.  Mr.  Damerel 
saw  all  these  symptoms  of  torture,  and 
his  sense  of  humour  was  tickled.  He 
was  almost  sorry  when  at  length,  the  rain 
still  continuing  to  fall  in  torrents  and  the 
storm  roaring  and  groaning  in  the  dis- 
tance, young  Wodehouse  rose  to  go  away. 
"  I  will  not  give  you  my  blessing  again," 
he  said,  smiling,  "as  I  was  rash  enough 
to  do  before  ;  for  I  daresay  we  shall  meet 
again,  one  way  or  another,  before  you  go 
away." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  call  when  the  last  moment, 
the  absolute  good-bye,  comes  !  "  said  poor 
Edward,  trying  to  smile. 

Rose  put  out  a  timid  little  hand  to  him, 
rising  from  her  chair  when  he  came  up  to 
her.  She  had  grown  bewildered  again, 
and  disconcerted,  and  had  fallen  far  from 
the  light  and  illumination  which  had 
flashed  over  her  in  the  afternoon.  The 
storm  had  frightened  her  ;  something  ma- 
lign seemed  in  the  air  ;  and  she  was  dis- 
appointed and  mortified,  she  scarcely 
could  have  told  why.  Was  this  to  be  the 
end  of  the  evening  to  which  they  had  both 
looked  forward.?  Alas  !  such  clouds  will 
drop  over  even  the  brightest  skies.  I 
think  both  of  the  young  people  could  have 
wept  with  sheer  misery,  disappointment, 
and  despite,  when  they  realized  that  it 
was  over,  and  could  not  now  be  mended, 
whatever  might  happen.  He  went  home, 
and  she  stole  up  to  her  room,  enveloped 
by  the  mists  of  a  suppressed  excitement 
which  seemed  to  wrap  them  round  and 
round,  and  afforded  no  way  of  escape. 

That,  however,  was  the  last  bright  day 
known  in  the  Rectory  for  a  very  long 
time.  The  Rector  had  not  been  quite 
himself  that  night.  His  very  pleasure  in 
the  torture  of  the  poor  young  lovers  was 
perhaps  a  sign  that  the  fine  organization 
upon  which  he  prided  himself  was  some- 
how out  of  gear.  I  do  not  believe,  though 
many  people  were  of  that  opinion,  that 
his  hurried  visit  to  the  poor  woman  who 
was  dying  of  fever  was  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Damerel  took  the  fever,  and  of 
all  that  followed.     He   could  not  have 


fallen  ill  so  immediately  if  poor  Susan 
Aikin's  death  chamber  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  malady.  Next  day  he  was 
ill,  feverish,  and  wretched,  and  was  re- 
ported to  have  a  bad  cold.  The  next 
after  that  the  village  and  all  the  houses 
on  the  Green  were  struck  dumb  by  the 
information  that  the  Rector  had  caught 
the  same  fever  of  which  Susan  Aikin 
died.  The  news  caused  such  a  sensa- 
tion as  few  warnings  of  mortality  pro- 
duce. The  whole  neighbourhood  was 
hushed  and  held  its  breath,  and  felt  a 
shiver  of  dismay  run  through  it.  It  was 
not  because  Mr.  Damerel  was  deeply 
beloved.  Mr.  Nolan,  for  example,  was 
infinitely  more  friendly  and  dear  to  the 
population  generally  ;  yet  had  he  encoun- 
tered the  same  fate,  people  would  have 
grieved,  but  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised. But  the  Rector  !  that  he  should 
fall  under  such  a  disease  —  that  the 
plague  which  is  born  of  squalor,  and  dirt, 
and  ill  nourishment,  and  bad  air  should 
seize  upon  him,  the  very  impersonation  of 
everything  which  was  opposite  and  an- 
tagonistic to  those  causes  which  brought 
it  forth  !  —  this  confused  everybody,  great 
and  small.  Comfortable  people  shud- 
dered, asking  themselves  who  was  safe  ? 
and  began  to  think  of  the  drainage  of 
their  houses,  and  to  ask  whether  any  one 
knew  if  the  Rectory  was  quite  right  in 
that  respect.  There  was  an  anxious  little 
pause  of  fright  in  the  place,  every  one 
wondering  whether  it  was  likely  to  prove 
an  epidemic,  and  neighbour  enquiring  of 
neighbour  each  time  they  met  whether 
"  more  cases "  had  occurred  ;  but  this 
phase  passed  over,  and  the  general  secu- 
rity came  back.  The  disease  must  "  take 
its  course,"  the  doctor  said,  and  nothing 
could  be  prognosticated  at  so  early  a 
stage.  The  patient  was  still  in  middle 
age,  of  unbroken  constitution,  and  had 
everything  in  his  favour  —  good  air,  good 
nursing,  good  means — so  that  nothing 
need  be  spared.  With  such  words  as 
these  the  anxieties  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  relieved  —  something  unwillingly  it 
must  be  allowed,  for  the  world  is  very 
exigeant  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects, 
and,  when  it  is  interested  in  an  illness, 
likes  it  to  run  a  rapid  course,  and  come 
to  an  issue  one  way  or  other  without  de- 
lay. It  was  therefore  with  reluctance 
that  the  Green  permitted  itself  to  be  con- 
vinced that  no  "  change  "  could  be  looked 
for  in  the  Rector's  illness  for  some  time 
to  come.  Weeks  even  might  be  consumed 
ere  the  climax,  the  crisis,  the  real  dra- 
matic point  at  which   the  patient's  fate . 
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would  be  concluded,  should  come.  This 
chilling  fact  composed  the  mind  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  stilled  it  back  into 
the  calm  of  indifference  after  a  while.  I 
am  not  sure  now  that  there  was  not  a 
little  adverse  feeling  towards  the  Rector, 
in  that  he  left  everybody  in  suspense, 
and  having,  as  it  were,  invited  the  world 
to  behold  the  always  interesting  spectacle 
of  a  dangerous  illness,  put  off  from  week 
to  week  the  denouement.  Such  a  barba- 
rous suggestion  would  have  been  repulsed 
with  scorn  and  horror  had  it  been  put 
into  words,  but  that  was  the  feeling  in 
most  people's  hearts. 

Indoors,  however,  Mr.  Damerel's  ill- 
ness was  a  very  terrible  matter,  and  af- 
fected every  member  of  the  household. 
Mrs.  Damerel  gave  up  everything  to 
nurse  him.  There  was  no  hesitation 
with  her  as  to  whether  she  should  or 
should  not  postpone  her  family  and  cares 
to  her  husband.  From  the  moment  that 
the  dreadful  word  "  fever  "  crossed  the 
doctor's  lips  she  put  aside  the  house  and 
the  schoolroom  and  every  other  interest, 
and  took  her  place  by  the  sick  bed.  I  do 
not  know  if  any  foreboding  was  in  her 
mind  from  the  first,  but  she  never  paused 
to  think.  She  went  to  the  children  and 
spoke  to  them,  appealing  to  their  honour 
and  affection.  She  gave  Dick  and  Patty 
permission  to  roam  as  they  liked,  and  to 
enjoy  perfect  immunity  from  lessons  and 
routine,  so  long  as  they  would  be  quiet 
indoors,  and  respect  the  stillness  that  was 
necessary  in  the  house  ;  and  to  Agatha 
she  gave  the  charge  of  the  infants,  exact- 
ing quiet  only,  nothing  but  quiet.  "  The 
house  must  be  kept  quiet,"  she  said  to 
them  all  imperatively.  "The  child  who 
makes  a  noise  I  shall  think  no  child  of 
mine.  Your  papa's  life  may  depend  upon 
it.  It  will  be  Rose's  part  to  see  that  you 
all  do  what  I  tell  you.  No  noise  !  that  is 
the  chief  thing.  There  must  be  no 
noise  ! " 

The  children  all  promised  very  solemn- 
ly, and  even  closed  round  her  with  great 
eyes  uplifted  to  ask  in  hushed  tones  of 
awe,  as  if  he  had  been  dead,  how  papa 
was  }  The  house  altogether  was  strange- 
ly subdued  all  at  once,  as  if  the  illness 
had  already  lasted  for  weeks.  The  draw- 
ing-room became  a  shut  up,  uninhabited 
place,  where  Rose  only  entered  now  and 
then  to  answer  the  enquiries  of  some 
anxious  parishioners  not  too  frightened 
to  come  and  ask  how  the  Rector  was. 
The  tide  of  life,  of  interest,  of  occupation, 
all  flowed  towards  the  sick  room  —  every- 
thing centred  in  it.     After  a  few  days  it 


would  have  seemed  as  unnatural  to  Rose 
to  have  gone  out  to  the  lawn,  as  it  was  at 
first  to  sit  in  the  little  ante-room,  into 
which  her  father's  room  opened,  waiting  to 
receive  her  mother's  couimissions,  to  do 
anything  she  might  want  of  her.  A  few 
days  sufficed  to  make  established  habits 
of  all  these  new  circumstances  of  life. 
Mr.  Damerel  was  not  a  bad  patient.  He 
was  a  little  angry  and  annoyed  when  he 
found  what  his  illness  was,  taking  it  for 
granted,  as  so  many  people  did,  that  he 
had  taken  it  from  Susan  Aikin.  "  I  wish 
Providence  had  directed  me  anywhere 
else  than  to  that  cottage  door  at  that  par- 
ticular moment,"  he  said,  half  ruefully, 
half  indignantly,  "  and  put  me  in  the  way 
of  that  fanatic  Nolan,  who  can  stand 
everything.  I  knew  my  constitution  was 
very  different.  Never  mind,  it  was  not 
your  fault,  Martha  ;  and  he  is  a  good  fel- 
low. I  must  try  to  push  him  on.  I  will 
write  to  the  Bishop  about  him  when  I  get 
well." 

These  were  heavenly  dispositions,  as 
the  reader  will  perceive.  He  was  a  very 
good  patient,  grateful  to  his  nurses, 
cheerful  in  his  demeanour,  making  the 
best  of  the  long  struggle  he  had  em- 
barked upon —  indeed,  few  people  could 
have  rallied  more  bravely  from  the  first 
shock  and  discouragement,  or  composed 
themselves  more  courageously  to  fill  the 
first  position  which  was  forced  upon  him, 
and  discharge  all  its  duties  such  as  they 
were.  His  illness  came  on  not  violently, 
but  in  the  leisurely,  quiet  way  which  so 
often  distinguishes  a  disease  which  is 
meant  to  last  long.  He  was  ill,  but  not 
very  ill,  on  the  fourth  day,  descending 
into  depths  of  it,  but  going  very  quietly, 
and  retaining  his  self-command  and 
cheerfulness.  The  particular  day,  on 
which  he  was  a  little  worse  than  he  had 
been  before,  was  mild  and  rainy  and 
warm,  very  unlike  the  wonderful  blaze  of 
summer  which  had  preceded  it.  Rose 
sat  by  the  open  window  of  the  little  ante- 
room which  was  now  her  general  position. 
The  rain  fell  softly  outside  with  a  sub- 
dued perpetual  sound,  pattering  upon  the 
leaves.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  full 
of  this  soft  patter.  The  door  of  the  sick 
room  was  ajar,  and  now  and  then  Rose 
heard  her  father  move  in  the  restlessness 
of  his  illness,  or  utter  a  low  little  moan  of 
suffering,  or  speak  to  Mrs,  Damerel,  who 
was  with  him.  Everything  was  hushed 
downstairs  ;  and  the  subdued  stirring  of 
the  rain  outside,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
sick  room  within,  were  all  that  Rose  could 
hear.     She  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  and 
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read  now  and  then  ;  but  she  had  come 
for  the  first  time  to  that  point  in  life  when 
one's  own  musings  are  as  interesting  as 
any  story,  and  often  the  book  dropped 
on  her  lap,  and  she  did  nothing  but  think. 
She  thought  it  was  thinking,  but  I  fancy 
that  dreaming  was  mOre  like  it.  Poor 
Rose  !  her  dreaming  was  run  through  by 
sombre  threads,  and  there  was  one 
shadow  of  wondering  doubt  and  suspi- 
cion mingled  in  it.  As  she  sat  thus,  one 
of  the  miids  came  softly  to  the  door  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Wodehouse  and  her  son 
were  in  the  drawing-room,  and  would  she 
tell  Mrs.  Damerel  ?  Rose's  heart  gave  a 
sudden  leap ;  she  hesitated  a  moment 
whether  she  should  not  run  down  with- 
out saying  anything  to  her  mother,  as  it 
was  she,  up  to  this  moment,  who  had 
answered  all  enquiries  ;  but  the  habit 
of  dependence  prevailed  over  this  one 
eager  throb  of  nature.  She  stole  into  the 
sick-room  under  shade  of  the  curtains, 
and  gave  her  message.  The  answer  had 
invariably  been,  "  Go  you,  Rose,  and  tell 
them  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  cannot  leave 
your  papa."  She  expected  to  hear  the 
same  word§  again,  and  stood,  half  turned 
to  the  door,  ready,  when  authorized,  to 
rush  down-stairs,  with  her  heart  already 
throbbing,  and  nature  preparing  in  her 
for  a  crisis. 

''  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  patient,  drow- 
sily. 

"  It  is  Edward  Wodehouse  come  to  say 
good-bye,"  answered  his  wife.  "  Her- 
bert, can  you  do  without  me  for  a  mo- 
ment ?     I  ought  to  go." 

"  Yes  ;  go,  go  ;  Rose  will  stay  with 
me  instead,"  said  Mr.  Damerel.  He  put 
out  his  hot  hand  and  drew  the  girl 
towards  him,  who  almost  resisted,  so 
stupefied  was  she.  "  Do  not  be  long,  Mar- 
tha," he  said  to  his  wife  ;  and  before 
Rose  could  realize  what  had  happened 
she  found  herself  in  her  mother's  chair, 
seated  in  the  shaded  stillness  near  the 
sick-bed,  while  Mrs.  Damerel's  step 
going    softly  along    the  passage  outside 


testified  to  the  bewildering  fact  that  it 
was  she  who  was  to  receive  the  visitors. 
It  was  so  sudden,  so  totally  different  from 
her  expectations,  so  cruel  a  disappoint- 
ment to  her,  that  the  girl  sat  motionless, 
struck  dumb,  counting  the  soft  fall  of  her 
mother's  steps,  in  the  stupor  that  fell 
upon  her.  Her  father  said  something, 
but  she  had  not  the  heart  to  answer.  It 
seemed  incredible,  impossible.  After 
ten  minutes  or  so,  which  seemed  to  Rose 
so  many  hours,  during  which  she  con- 
tinued to  sit  dumb,  listening  to  her  fa- 


ther's stirrings  in  his  restless  bed  and  the 
pattering  of  the  rain,  the  same  maid  came 
to  the  door  again  and  handed  in  a  little 
scrap  of  paper  folded  like  a  note.  She 
opened  it  mechanically.  It  was  from 
Mrs,  Wodehouse.  "  Dear  Rose,  dearest 
Rose,  come  and  bid  my  boy  good-bye,  if 
it  is  only  for  a  moment,"  it  said.  She 
put  it  down  on  the  table,  and  rose  up  and 
looked  at  her  father.  "  If  only  for  a  mo- 
ment,"—  he  was  not  so  ill  that  any  harm 
could  happen  to  him  if  he  were  left  for  a 
moment.  He  did  not  look  ill  at  all,  as 
he  lay  there  with  his  eyes  closed.  Was 
he  asleep  .''  —  and  surely,  surely  for  that 
moment  she  might  go  ! 

While  she  looked  at  him,  her  heart 
beating  wildly,  and  something  singing 
and  throbbing  in  her  ears,  he  opened  his 
eyes.     "  What  is  it  ?  "  he  said, 

"  It  is  —  oh,  papa!  may  I  go  for  one 
moment  —  only  for  a  moment  —  I  should 
come  back  directly  ;  to  bid  —  poor  —  Mr. 
Wodehouse  good-bye  ?  " 

"  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me 
one  hour  ?  "  said  the  Rector,  with  per- 
haps unintentional  profaneness,  smiling 
at  her  a  smile  which  seemed  to  make 
Rose  wild.  He  put  out  his  hand  again 
and  took  hers.  "  Never  mind  poor  Mr. 
Wodehouse,"  he  said  ;  "  he  will  get  on 
very  well  without  you.  Stay  with  me, 
my  Rose  in  June  ;  to  see  you  thus  does 
me  good." 

"  I  should  only  stay  one  moment." 
Her  heart  beat  so  that  it  almost  stifled  her 
voice. 

"  No,  my  darling,"  he  said,  coaxingly  ; 
"stay  with  me." 

And  he  held  her  hand  fast.  Rose 
stood  gazing  at  him  with  a  kind  of  des- 
peration till  he  closed  his  eyes  again, 
holding  her  tightly  by  thd  wrist.  I  think 
even  then  she  made  a  little  movement  to 
get  free  —  a  movement  balked  by  the 
closer  clasping  of  his  feverish  fingers. 
Then  she  sat  down  suddenly  on  her 
mother's  chair.  The  pulsations  were  in 
her  ears  like  great  roars  of  sound  coming 
and  going.  "Very  well,  papa,"  she  said, 
with  a  stifled  voice. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was  before 
she  heard  steps  below,  for  her  senses 
were  preternaturally  quickened  —  and 
then  the  sound  of  the  hall  door  closed, 
and  then  the  rain  again,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  ■  What  had  happened  ?  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  except  that  Mrs.  Damerel 
herself  had  seen  the  visitors,  which  was  a 
great  compliment  to  them,  as  she  never 
left  her  husband's  side.  By-and-by  her 
soft  steps  came  back  again,  approaching 
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gradually  up  tlie  stairs  and  the  long  cor- 
ridor. The  sound  of  them  fell  upon 
Rose's  heart  —  was  it  all  over  then  ? 
ended  forever  ?  Then  her  mother  came 
in,  calm  and  composed,  and  relieved  her. 
She  did  not  even  look  at  Rose,  as  if  there 
were  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  in  this 
very  simple  proceeding.  She  told  her 
husband  quietly  that  she  had  said  good- 
bye to  young  Wodehouse  ;  that  he  was 
going  early  next  morning  ;  that  she  was 
very  sorry  for  his  poor  mother.  "Yes, 
my  dear  ;  but  if  mothers  were  always  to 
be  considered,  sons  would  never  do  any- 
thing. Mayn't  I  have  something  to 
drink.?"  said  the  patient:  and  thus  the 
subject  was  dismissed  at  once  and  for- 
ever. 

*'  Go  and  see  if  Mary  has  made  some 
fresh  lemonade,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel. 
Rose  obeyed  mechanically.  The  pulses 
were  still  beating  so  that  her  blood 
seemed  like  the  tide  at  sea  beating 
upon  a  broad  beach,  echoing  hollow  and 
wild  in  huge  rolling  waves.  She  went 
down-stairs  like  one  in  a  dream  and  got 
the  lemonade  and  carried  it  back  again, 
hearing  her  own  steps  as  she  had  heard 
her  mother's.  When  this  piece  of  busi- 
ness was  over,  and  Rose  found  herself 
again  in  the  little  ante-room,  all  alone, 
with  nothing  but  the  sound  of  the  rain  to 
fill  up  the  silence,  and  the  great  waves  of 
s'ound  in  her  ears  beginning  to  die  into 
moans  and  dreary  sobbing  echoes,  what 
can  I  say  of  her  feelings?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  all  was  over  and  ended  —  that 
she  would  never  more  see  him  again  — 
that  he  was  gone  without  even  a  good- 
bye ?  It  was  not  only  incredible  to  her, 
but  it  was  intolerable  ;  must  she  bear  it  ? 
She  could  not  bear  it ;  yet  she  must. 
She  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  out, 
and  the  bluish-grey  world  and  the  falling 
rain  looked  in  at  Rose,  and  no  other 
sound  came  to  console  the  aching  in  her 
heart.  He  was  gone,  and  there  was  no 
hope  that  he  would  come*  back;  and  she 
could  not,  dared  not,  go  to  him.  The 
evening  went  on  while  she  sat  in  this 
train  of  excited  feelings,  wondering 
whether  the  anguish  in  her  heart  would 
not  call  for  an  answer  somehow,  and  un- 
able to  believe  that  neither  God  nor  man 
would  interfere.  When  it  was  dark  she 
broke  forth  from  all  control,  and  left  her 
post,  as  she  could  not  do  when  leaving  it 
was  of  any  use  ;  but  there  is  a  point  at 
which  the  intolerable  cannot  be  borne 
any  longer.  She  put  a  blue  waterproof 
cloak  on  her,  and  went  out  into  the  rain 
and  the  dark  ;  but  what  was  poor  Rose 
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to  do,  even  when  her  pain  became  past 
bearing  ?  She  strayed  round  the  dark 
lawn,  and  looked,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
lights  of  the  cottage  at  Ankerwyke  ;  and 
then  she  ventured  to  the  gate,  and  stood 
there  looking  out  helpless  and  wistful. 
But  no  good  angel  whispered  to  Edward 
Wodehouse,  heartsore  and  wounded, 
what  poor  little  watcher  there  was  look- 
ing helplessly,  piteously  out  upon  the 
little  gulf  of  distance  which  separated 
them  as  much  as  continents  and  oceans 
could  have  done.  He  was  packing  for 
his  early  journey,  and  she,  poor  maiden 
soul,  could  not  go  to  him,  nor  would  the 
cry  of  her  heart  reach  him.  When  she 
had  waited  there  a  while,  she  went  in 
again,  speechless  and  heartbroken,  feel- 
ing indeed  that  all  was  over,  and  that 
neither  light  nor  happiness  would  ever 
return  to  her  more. 

Poor  child  !  I  don't  think  it  occurred 
to  her  to  blame  those  who  had  done  it, 
or  even  to  ask  herself  whether  they  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  Perhaps  she  did 
not  believe  that  they  had  done  it  willing- 
ly. I  do  not  think  she  asked  herself  any 
question  on  the  subject.  She  had  to 
bear  it,  and  she  could  not  bear  it.  Her 
mind  was  capable  of  little  more. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  PHILOLOGY  OF  SLANG. 

Slang,  despised  and  ignored  till  lately 
by  the  lexicographers,  is  a  genuine  and 
influential  branch  of  speech.  It  is  one  of 
the  feeders  of  what  may  be  called  stand- 
ard language,  which  with  little  scruple 
adopts  and  adapts  the  words  it  happens 
to  want,  whether  from  the  technical 
terms  of  shopmen  and  artisans,  or  out  of 
the  quainter  vocabularies  of  costermon- 
gers  and  prize-fighters,  schoolboys  and 
fops.  This  practical  importance  entitles 
it  to  be  treated  linguistically,  like  any 
other  working  dialect.  Nor  is  its  theo- 
retical value  inconsiderable  to  the  stu- 
dent. Like  other  dialects,  slang  is  de- 
veloped according  to  the  general  laws  of 
language,  and  very  striking  are  some  of 
its  illustrations  of  those  laws.  Many  a 
philological  hint  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  talk  of  factories  and  stables,  music- 
halls  and  thieves'  kitchens  and  pawn- 
brokers' shops,  which  would  be  more 
hardly  sought  from  the  super-refined 
English  of  the  schoolroom.  My  present 
task,  experimentum  in  corpora  vili,  is  to 
choose  a  few  typical  examples  out  of  the 
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multitude  of  slang  words  in  the  published 
vocabularies,*  and  to  treat  them  etymo- 
logically  in  groups,  so  as  to  display  in 
each  group  a  philosophical  principle,  or 
the  operation  of  a  common  cause. 

Like  other  dialects,  slang  increases  its 
store  of  words  by  formation  at  home  and 
adoption  from  abroad.  Looking  at  its 
newly-created  words  first,  we  shall  meet 
with  good  cases  of  a  principle  which  it  is 
really  worth  while  to  impress  on  English 
philologists  —  namely,  that  English  is  a 
language  in  a  freely  growing  state,  and 
capable  of  adding  to  itself  by  almost  any 
process  found  in  any  language  of  the 
whole  world,  old  or  new.  Thus,  taking 
examples  only  from  slang,  we  find  oper- 
ating in  modern  as  in  prag-historic  ages 
that  elementary  process  of  language,  the 
use  of  direct  imitations  of  sound  to  form 
grammatical  words  (namely,  substantives, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  and  even  full  verb- 
roots).  Such  are  chink  for  money,  hubble- 
bubble  for  a  hookah,  to  hum  and  haw  for 
to  hesitate,  to  te-he  for  to  titter  ("  upon 
this  I  te-he' d,''''  writes  Madame  d'Arblay), 
and  tantwivy^  an  imitation  of  the  hunter's 
horn,  used  to  mean  at  full  speed  ("  Away 
they  went  tantwivy ").  There  are  also 
good  cases  of  this  modern  primitive 
speech  to  be  found  in  the  French  argot. 
A  puppet  is  there  called  a  bouisbouis, 
which  imitates  the  well-known  squeak  of 
the  Punch-and-Judy  man.  An  omnibus 
is  called  an  aie-aie^  from  the  shout  which 
hails  it,  like  the  old  French  \.txvi\hay-hay., 
the  fine  levied  on  those  who  disturbed 
the  public  peace  by  an  outcry  in  the 
night.  How  long  ago  the  natural  inter- 
jection fi  !  Ji  !  became  an  adjective,  may 
be  seen  in  the  name  of  "  maistre  y?/? " 
given  to  the  scavengers  in  an  official  or- 
dinance of  1350,  "  De  I'estat  des  vuidan- 
geurs  appellez  maistres  FIFI."  The  next 
stage  in  the  origin  of  language  is  also 
represented  by  slang,  where  it  takes 
from  ordinary  speech  words  which  are 
direct  imitations  of  sound,  and  turns 
them  to  fresh  use  ;  thus  comes  the  verb 
to  fie-fie  —  i.e.  to  scold;  to  puff.,  in  the 
sense    of    advertising ;    such    terms    as 


*  Among  the  spec'al  dictionaries  of  Slang  here  used, 
are  Mr.  J.  C.  Hotten's  "  Slang  Dictionary,"  (London, 
1865) ;  New  Ed.  1874  (Chatto  and  Windus) ;  Captain 
Grose's  "Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue" 
(.London,  1785,  and  recently  reprinted);  and  Mons. 
Francisque-Michei's  "  Etudes  de  Philologie  compariie 
sur  1' Argot"  (Paris,  1856).  There  are  many  slang  words 
in  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell's  "Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words"  (4th  ed.,  London,  i860);  Dr.  A. 
Hoppe's  "  Englisch-Deutsches  Supplement  Lexikon" 
(Berlin,  1871);  Mr.  J.  R.  Bartlett's  "Dictionary  of 
Americanisms"  (Boston,  1859);  and  Prof.  Scheie  de 
Vere's  "Americanisms"  (New  York,  1872). 


bang-up,  bang-inW  ;  or    such  a  noun   as 
ticker  for  a  watch  (French  tocquante). 

The  abbreviation  or  contraction  of 
words,  a  most  effective  agent  in  the  de- 
velopment of  language,  is  to  be  seen  at 
its  best  in  slang.  Thus  cab  from  cabrio- 
let, bus  from  o^nnibus,  mob  from  mobile., 
"the  fickle  crowd,"  were  originally  slang 
formations,  in  which  primary  stage  a  mass 
of  others  remain  waiting  their  promo- 
tion ;  cure  for  curiosity,  tench  for  peni- 
tentiary, sal  for  salary,  rad  for  radical., 
rit  for  ritualist,  &c.  So  in  French,  d^moc, 
soc,  riac,  are  short  for  three  kind  of  poli- 
ticians, while  es  and  jar  stand  for  escroc 
■diVidi  jargon.  North  American  Indians,  or 
Tatars,  can  hardly  run  a  sentence  into  a 
word  more  polysynthetically  than  we  can, 
as  witness  the  names  of  the  hugmeclose, 
which  is  a  fowl's  merrythought  ;  the 
(game  of  knockemdowns  played  at  fairs 
and  races  ;  the  fly-papers  which  street- 
boys  sell  under  the  name  of  catche?nalivos, 
and  that  general  category  of  things  known 
as  whatdyecallems.  It  is  true  that,  as  to 
this  class  of  words,  our  language  is  much 
governed  by  what  Dr.  Latham  aptly  calls 
printer's  philology.  By  a  liberal  use  of 
hyphens  and  apostrophes,  the  printer 
does  in  a  measure  succeed  in  preventing 
the  full  agglutination  of  such  compounds 
as  the  above,  type  thus  setting  asunder 
what  speech  has  joined  together.  So  in 
French,  the  humorous  compound  word 
for  an  old  clothes'  shop,  a  decroche-moi-^a, 
is  cut  up  by  hyphens.  But  some  similar 
formations  are  left  whole,  such  as  castus 
for  a  hospital,  from  the  doctor's  first  ques- 
tion, Qu'^as  tu  ?  So  the  name  by  which 
Franz  Schubert,  the  composer,  went 
among  his  companions  was  "  Kanevas," 
because  of  his  habit  of  asking,  when  he 
met  a  man  for  the  first  time,  "  Kann  er 
'was  ?  "  —  "  What  can  he  do  ?  "  Indeed, 
various  words  of  the  same  class  have 
come  into  polite  language  without  being 
vivisected  ;  such  as  affaire,  affair  (though 
we  divide  the  English  equivalent  word,  a 
to-do) ;  Italian  saltimbanco,  mofttimbanco^ 
whence  French  saltimbanque,  English 
mountebank  —  that  is,  simply  a  "  mount- 
on-the-bench."  As  if  in  facetious  rivalry 
of  the  old  Semitic  type  of  language,  slang 
shows  an  absurd  desire  to  vary  its  inter- 
nal vowels.  The  Winchester  schoolboy 
feels  bound  in  honour  to  adopt  the  tradi- 
tional school  dialect,  which  indeed  forms 
part  of  the  now  famous  notions  he  must 
come  up  for  examination  in,  on  pain  of 
landing;  one  great  rule  of  this  jargon  is 
to  mispronounce  vowels,  to  call  a  twist- 
marked  stick  a  twoster,  a  tallow-cd.vid\Q  a 
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tolly ^  a  chance  a  chintz^  to  sweat  (in  the 
sense  of  hard  work  at  lessons)  to  swot, 
and  an  umbrella,  a  brolly.  (The  two  last 
have  even  strayed  beyond  the  college  pre- 
cincts, and  been  taken  up  into  the  gen- 
eral copia  verboru7?i  of  English  slang.) 
As  for  the  old  English  "  strong  perfect," 
the  tendency  of  comnion  English  to  fall 
away  from  it  has  been  met  by  a  contrary 
tendency  in  slang,  especially  of  the 
American  school,  to  revive  and  imitate 
it ;  so  that  while  common  folks  will  say 
heaved  2ccidi  laughed,  rather  than  hove  and 
high,  the  facetious  classes  find  an  evi- 
dent pleasure  in  remarking  that  it  snew 
hard,  that  the  pres-cher  fraught  iull  forty 
minutes,  or  the  young  man  arrove  and 
squoze  tenderly  his  beloved's  hand. 
Lastly,  as  might  be  expected,  slang  shows 
examples  of  "difficult  or  unfamiliar  words 
being  altered  into  shapes  better  suited  to 
the  vulgar  ear.  Some  of  these  come  down 
to  the  stupidest  jingles,  such  as  nine  shil- 
lings for  nonchalance,  ox  jemmy-john  for 
demijohn,  a  large  wicker-cased  bottle,  as 
though  this  word  had  not  suffered  enough 
already  in  its  transition  from  Arabic 
damagan,  itself  taken  from  the  Persian 
glass-making  town  of  Dainaghan.  Some 
of  these  altered  words,  however,  are  fitted 
to  new  sense,  with  a  touch  of  humour; 
such  are  have-his-carcase  for  habeas 
corpus,  and  roratorios  and  uproars  for 
oratorios  and  operas. 

In  slang,  however,  as  in  other  dialects, 
increase  is  comparatively  seldom  made  by 
such  new  creation  and  altering  of  words 
as  have  just  been  instanced.  The  hun- 
dredfold more  effective  means  is  to  take 
ready-made  words  and  adapt  them  skil- 
fully to  new  ideas.  For  this  end,  slang 
uses  freely  the  grammatical  devices  of 
general  language.  To  describe  a  horse 
as  a  prauncer  (a  prigger  of  prauncers  is 
old  thieves'  cant  for  a  horse-stealer) ;  a 
foot  as  a  /r(?//<?r  (French,  trottin) ;  a  feather 
as  a  volante ;  a  biscuit  as  a  cassant  (like 
the  modern  American  cracker) ;  and  the 
earth  as  iht  produisante,  shows  a  kind  of 
verbal  formation  quite  after  the  manner 
of  the  Sanskrit  dictionary.  The  converse 
formation  in  English  is  even  more  in- 
structive, as  carrying  our  minds  back  to 
a  primitive  state  of  language  in  which 
there  was  little  distinction  between  parts 
of  speech,  and  any  word  could  be  conju- 
gated ;  for  instance,  to  knife  is  to  stab  ; 
to  fork  out  was  originally  a  kind  of  pocket- 
picking  by  sticking  in  two  straight  fingers 
forkwise  ;  to  be  cornered  is  to  be  hemmed 
in  a  corner  ;  to  be  fullied  is  to  be  fully 
committed  for  trial ;  to  be  county-courted 
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is  to  be  summoned,  or  to  use  the  exactly 
descriptive  slang  term,  summonsed,  i.e. 
served  with  a  summons  in  the  County 
Court.  Some  of  the  slang  adjective-sub- 
stantives are  well-chosen  :  a  hardy  for  a 
stone,  a  fli?nsy  for  a  banknote,  milky  ones 
for  white  linen  rags  ;  French  dure  for 
iron,  basse  for  the  earth,  curieux  for  a 
judge,  and  incommode  for  a  lantern ; 
Italian  dannoso  (the  dangerous)  for  the 
tongue,  divoti  (the  devout  ones)  for  the 
kntQs,  perpetua  (the  everlasting)  for  the 
soul.  Thence  we  come  to  trope  and 
metaphor,  which  slang  uses  much,  and 
often  with  fair  skill.  Of  course,  the  case 
is  one  of  "natural  selection."  Burlesque- 
writers  and  thimble-riggers,  the  chaff- 
grinders  of  the  club  smoking-room  and 
the  cab-stand,  are  forever  at  work  on  new 
epithets  and  similes  ;  but  the  percentage 
of  such  that  even  slang  will  accept  and 
give  currency  to  is  infinitesimal  —  not  one 
success  to  a  thousand  failures.  The 
public  is,  on  the  whole,  no  bad  judge  of 
point  and  humour  ;  and  the  word  or 
phrase  which  it  thus  admits  to  public  life 
is  apt  to  have  its  little  merits.  No  one 
without  an  ear  for  a  joke  would  have 
given  to  that  dirty  fluff  which  gathers  on 
undusted  furniture  the  names  of  beggar's 
velvet  or  slut'^s  wool;  would  have  de- 
scribed a  rogue  set  on  high  in  the  pillory 
as  an  overseer,  and  slave-trading  as  black- 
bird-catching j  would  have  applied  the 
expressive  term  of  horse-godmother  to  "  a 
large  masculine  woman,  a  gentlemanlike 
kind  of  a  lady;"  would  have  named  a 
publican  an  ale-draper  or  a  beggar maker^ 
or  solemnly  entitled  a  pack  of  cards 
"  The  History  of  the  Four  Kings ;  or^ 
Child''s  Best  Guide  to  the  Gallows.''^ 
There  is  something  neat  in  the  use  of  the 
word  granny,  to  signify  conceit  of  supe- 
rior knowledge  and  importance,  as  in  the 
remark  quoted  by  Mayhew,  "  to  take  the 
granny  off  them  as  has  white  hands." 
Any  one  who  has  watched  the  tiny  girls 
sent  on  errands  in  city  streets,  stretching 
up  on  tiptoe  to  reach  a  knocker  high 
above  their  heads,  will  appreciate  the 
term  "  «^  to  the  ;^//(?^y(vr,"  as  describing 
one  well  up  to  his  work,  or  dressed  out  in 
the  height  of  fashion.  A  man  is  said  to 
marry  for  love  who  has  no  fortune  with 
his  wife  ;  and  in  this  way  the  word  love 
has  come  to  be  equivalent  to  "nothing." 
Not  only  is  the  phrase  used  "  to  play  for 
love,^^  but  the  billiard-marker  reckons  by 
it  as  a  numeral  in  scoring  the  game,  five- 
love,  (t\g\\i-love,  &c.  It  was  butcher's 
slang  to  call  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights 
the  pluck,  as  being  plucked  out  together; 
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then  courage  came  to  be  called  plucky  till 
now  everybody  talks  oi  pluck  and  plucky ; 
and  why  not  indeed  ?  —  for  they  have  as 
good  a  right  to  exist  as  heart  and  hearty. 
There  is  no  need  to  explain  why  to  peel 
means  to  strip,  why  a  ''later  trap  is  a 
mouth,  why  to  be  floored  or  gravelled 
(French  terrassi)  is  to  be  knocked  down 
metaphorically  as  well  -as  materially,  to 
die  in  a  horse''s  nightcap  is  to  be  hanged, 
and  to  be  planted  by  the  parson  is  to  be 
buried.  A  policeman  being  called  a  blue- 
bottle, by  mere  inversion  a  blue-bottle  re- 
ceives the  name  of  2. policefnan.  A  crown 
and  a  half-crown  are  known  among  Lon- 
don cabmen  as  a  hind-wheel  and  a  fore- 
wheel,  as  in  Paris  a  roue  de  derriere  and  a 
roue  de  devant  are  a  5f.  and  a  2f.  piece  ; 
so  the  name  of  red  rag  for  the  tongue  is 
French  chiffon  rouge,  and  "  balancer  le 
chiffon  rouge^' is  to  talk  ;  the  French  give 
the  name  oi  accroche-cceur  io  the  hook-like 
little  curl  which  Germans  call  a  buben- 
trdtzerlein,  and  English  a  beatc-catcher. 
There  is  a  whole  sarcastic  homily  implied 
in  calling  a  finger-post  by  the  wayside  a 
parson,  in  that  he  showeth  other  men  the 
way  they  should  go,  but  goeth  not  him- 
self. Slang  is  hard  on  the  parson  in  vari- 
ous ways.  He  is  known  as  a  devil-driver 
or  devil-scolder,  otherwise  as  the  ungrate- 
ful man,  inasmuch  as  once  a  week,  at 
least,  he  abuses  his  best  benefactOi,  the 
Devil. 

The  record  of  time-honoured  jests  pre- 
served in  Slang  Dictionaries  must  some- 
times interfere  with  good  stories  of  more 
modern  date.  Thus  with  the  following 
famous  passage  in  Carlyle's  "Life  of 
Sterling  :  "  —  "I  have  heard  one  trait  of 
Sterling's  eloquence,  which  survived  on 
the  wings  of  grinning  rumour,  and  had 
evidently  borne  upon  Church  Conserva- 
tism in  some  form  :  '  Have  they  not  ?  '  — 
or,  perhaps  it  was,  '  Has  she  (the  Church) 
not '  —  'a  black  dragoon  in  every  parish, 
on  good  pay  and  rations,  horse-meat  and 
man's  meat,  to  patrol  and  battle  for  these 
things  1 '  "  Very  likely,  as  Carlyle  says, 
the  black  dragoon  "  naturally  at  the  mo- 
ment ruffled  the  general  young  imagina- 
tion into  stormy  laughter  ;"  but  the  joke 
was  somewhat  elderly,  for  in  Grose's 
Dictionary,  long  before  Sterling  was 
born,  "  a  review  of  the  black  cuirassiers  " 
is  set  down  as  slang  for  a  visitation  of  the 
clergy.  The  same  classical  authority  (its 
date  is  1785)  sets  down  Turkey  merchant 
as  slang  for  a  poulterer.  I  must  leave  it 
to  more  precise  antiquaries  to  settle  the 
question  whether  the  story  can  be  true 
that  Home  Tooke  (who  was  born  in  1736) 


made  this  joke  for  the  first  time  when  he 
went  to  school,  and  the  Eton  boys  asked 
him  the  awful  social  question,  "  What's 
your  father  ?  " 

It  used  to  be  a  common  habit  of  et}'- 
mologists,  when  a  word  was  troublesome, 
to  alter  it  a  little,  so  as  to  put  sense  into 
it  —  to  do,  in  fact,  with  scientific  preten- 
sion just  what  we  have  noticed  the  cos- 
termongers  doing  for  colloquial  purposes. 
One  of  these  clever  scholars  (the  great 
mistake  of  philologists  lies  in  being  too 
clever)  was  puzzled  that  a  Welsh  rabbit 
should  mean  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese,  so 
he  decided  that  it  must  be  a  corruption 
of  Welsh  rare-bit.  The  public  believed 
him,  and  took  to  spelling  it  accordingly, 
so  that  even  now  the  best  edition  of 
Webster's  Dictionary  (Bell  and  Daldy's) 
gives  it  as  "  properly  Welsh  rare-bit.^'' 
Now,  the  whole  of  this  is  stuff  and  non- 
sense ;  the  very  name  rare-bit  is  a  fiction, 
and  Welsh  rabbit  is  a  fjenuine  slang:  term, 
belonging  to  a  large  group  which  describe 
in  the  same  humorous  way  the  special 
dish  or  product  or  peculiarity  of  a  partic- 
ular district.  For  examples :  an  Essex 
stile  is  a  ditch,  and  an  Essex  lion  a  calf  ; 
a  Field-lane  duck  is  a  baked  sheep's 
head  ;  Glasgow  magistrates,  or  Gourock 
hains,  or  Norfolk  capons,  are  red  her- 
rings ;  Irish  apricots  or  Munster  plums 
are  potatoes  ;  Gravesetid  sweetmeats  are 
shrimps  ;  and  a  Jerusalein  po?iy\s,  a  don- 
key. 

Puns  produce  odd  new  terms,  as  when 
the  old  hangman's  machinery  of  cart  and 
ladder  was  superseded  by  the  "  drop," 
and  the  appreciating  crowd  spoke  of  its 
being  autumn  with  the  criminal,  meaning 
the  fall  of  the  leaf;  or,  to  take  a  pleas- 
anter  instance,  when  a  vamped-up  old 
shoe  came  to  be  called  in  France  a  dix- 
huit,  as  ht\xi^  deux fois  neuf  The  slang- 
dealer  likes  wrapping  up  his  meaning  in  a 
joke  for  his  customer  to  unwrap,  gener- 
ally finding  something  unpleasant  inside. 
You  want  your  money  back  from  him,  and 
he  offers  a  draught  on  Aldgate  pump  ; 
you  confess  yourself  a  fool  for  trusting 
him,  and  he  blandly  recommends  you  to 
go  to  Battersea  (famous  for  its  herb-gar- 
dens) to  have  your  simples  cut.  Puns  on 
names  of  places  area  class  by  themselves. 
To  be  off  to  Bedfordshire  or  to  the  Scilly 
Isles  requires  no  explanation  ;  a  Green- 
lander  is  a  novice,  and  to  have  a  holiday 
at  Peckham  is  to  go  without  your  dinner. 
Just  so  in  France,  "aller  k  Versailles  "  is 
to  be  upset,  a  dunce  has  "  fait  son  cours 
k  Asnicres J  "  and  it  is  a  recognized  hint 


of 


sending  a  man 


about  his  business  to 
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promise  him  a  prebend  in  the  Abbey  of 
Vatan.  Not  to  dwell  on  this  rather  poor 
stuff,  we  may  look  next  to  the  relics  of 
history  in  slang  words  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  name  of  some  person  or 
place,  or  carry  the  record  of  some  event, 
custom,  or  idea. 

Some  of  these  historical  derivations 
are  modern  and  familiar,  such  as  the 
names  of  the  bobby  ox  peeler^  or  the  phrase 
of  biirkhig  an  unpleasant  subject.  It  is 
not  so  generally  known  that  there  was  a 
General  Martinet^  who  left  his  name  to 
other  strict  disciplinarians  ;  that  the  iron 
door  or  blower  of  a  stove  used  to  be 
called  a  sacheverel^  after  the  famous 
blower  of  the  coals  of  dissension  in 
Queen  Anne's  time  ;  that  the  spotted 
blue  and  white  neckerchief  still  called  a 
belcher  bears  the  name  of  a  famous  prize- 
fighter ;  and  that  the  hoisting  apparatus 
called  a  derrick,  which  ship-builders  use 
in  masting  vessels,  is  so  styled  from  a 
noted  hangman,  named  Derrick,  the  Cal- 
craft  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose 
name  passed  to  this  gallows-like  machine. 
The  vagrant's  word  bastille  for  a  union 
workhouse  ;  the  common  name  of  Bil- 
lingsgate for  foul  language  ;  and  the  verb 
to  chivey,  from  the  boys'  game  of  Chevy 
Chase,  are  pieces  of  obvious  history. 
Others  are  not  so  obvious.  Thus  the 
thieves'  jargon,  which  describes  people 
in  church  as  "  hiuns  in  the  autem,"  belongs 
perhaps  to  the  days  when  the  congregation 
still  applauded  a  favourite  preacher  with 
a  hum  J  "  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch 
hot  "  is  not  the  sheer  nonsense  landsmen 
make  of  it,  for  it  applies  to  a  certain 
seam  called  by  sailors  the  "  devil  "  for  its 
awkwardness  to  caulk  ;  the  word  cockshy 
keeps  up  a  record  of  the  once  popular 
sport  of  throwing  with  cudgels  at  live 
cocks  ;  and  cock-and-bull-story,  a  term 
now  applied  to  any  silly  rambling  tale,  il- 
lustrates the  contempt  which  fell  on  the 
ancient  beast-fables,  the  very  delight  of 
mankind  in  the  lower  grades  of  civiliza- 
tion all  round  the  globe.  Many  words  of 
this  class,  had  not  their  origin  been  noted 
down  by  people  who  happened  to  know 
them,  might  have  remained  in  language 
thenceforth  as  undecipherable  mysteries. 
No  doubt  there  are  such  historical  words 
with  lost  origins  in  all  languages,  which 
consideration  may  serve  to  warn  philolo- 
gists against  their  besetting  sin  of  ex- 
pecting to  find  the  etymology  of  every- 
thing. 

The  purists,  conservators  of  English 
undefiled,  do  their  best  to  keep  out  of  the 
language  of  literature  and  polite  society 


the   low-lived  words  which   slang  brings 
forth.     With  praiseworthy  sternness  they 
elbow  back  these  linguistic  pariahs,  when 
they  come  up  from  their  native  gutter  to 
struggle  for  a  footing  among  the  respect- 
abilities of   the  pavement.     Yet   some   of 
the  low-bred  intruders  are  strong  enough 
to   hold   their   own,    while    tolerance    on 
easier  terms  is  given  to  the  technicalities 
of   trades    and   crafts,  and    the    made-up 
words    of    fashionable   chit-chat.      Thus 
donkey,   conundruift,  fun,    now    unques- 
tioned English,  made  their  first  appear- 
ance   as    slang  ;  though  how   they  came 
into  existence  there,  no  etymologist  has 
proved   for   certain.     There    is    no   such 
doubt  about  drag,  now  the  regular  name 
of    a  well-appointed    private  coach-and- 
four  ;  it  was  a  cant  term,  quite   intelligi- 
ble as  such,  for  a  cart   or  carriage  ;  and 
dragsjnen   were   a  class    of   thieves  who 
followed   carriages   to  cut  away  luggage 
from  behind.     From   the   wretches    who 
made  a  trade  of  stealing  children,  polite 
society  has   adopted   their  cant  word  to 
kidnap  — i.e.  to   nab  kids;  the   verb  to 
knab  or  nab,  to  snatch,  is  good  provincial 
English,  borrowed  by  the  canting  crew; 
but  kidiox  child  may  possibly  be  a  term 
of  their  own  devising.     Not  long  since, 
to  take  another  pair  of  examples,  it  was 
as  "  slangy  "  to  speak  of  a  tie  as  it  now  is 
to  speak   of    a  choker.      Even  the  word 
drawers  was    originally    cant,    meaning 
long  stockings.     Curiously  enough,  words 
analogous  to  this  last  are  found  as  cant 
terms  in  other   countries.     Thus  in  the 
Argot   (cant    or    slang)    of    France,    we 
find    tirant,    "stocking,"    and    tirantesy 
"breeches,"   these   latter  being   in    like 
manner   called   tirante   in  the    Furbesco 
(thieves'  jargon)  of  Italy.  Thus,  in  French 
as   in   English,  the   same   word  adapted 
itself  to  both  the  breeches   or  "  haut-de- 
chausses,"  and  the  stockings  or  "  bas-de- 
chausses,"  which    are  now  for   shortness 
called  "  bas."     But  whereas  the   En2:lish 
term    drawers    was    taken     up    by    the 
hosiers,  and    made  its   way  into  ordinary 
language,   the  corresponding  French  and 
Italian  words   were  never   admitted  into 
society,  but  were  left  in  the  slang  vocab- 
ularies,   to     which     they    originally    be- 
longed.    When  once  such  a  slang  word 
fairly  makes  its  way  into  the  authorized 
copia  verborum,  it  may  stay  forever  and  a 
day.     Naturally,    however,    most    newly- 
coined  terms  gain  but  a  local  and  tempo- 
rary currency,  and  soon  fall  out  of  circula- 
tion.    What  Captain   Grose  says    in  his 
Preface  is  quite  true,  that  favourite  expres- 
sions of  the  day,  "as  they  generally  origi- 
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nate  from  some  trifling  event,  or  tempora- 
ry circumstance,  on  falling  into  disuse,  or 
being  superseded  by  new  ones,  vanish 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind."  But  it 
is  not  so  easy  for  a  contemporary  to  spot 
(by  the  way,  this  neat  verb  of  the  billiard- 
room  is  wanted  in  standard  English,  and 
will  probably  hold  its  own  there)  the 
words  which  will  keep  their  place.  In 
fact,  three  out  of  Grose's  four  examples 
prove  not  the  transient,  but  the  perma- 
ment  nature  of  slang  formations.  He 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Such  were  the  late  fash- 
ionable words,  a  Bore  and  a  Twaddle, 
among  the  great  vulgar.  Macaroni  and 
the  Barber,  among  the  small."  It  ap- 
pears that,  much  as  in  our  time  slang- 
mongers  have  been  apt  to  express  ap- 
proval by  the  phrases  "  that'-s  the  thing, 
ox  the  cheese^^''  so  a  century  ago  they  used 
to  say  '"that's  the  barber;''''  this  silly 
phrase  has  certainly  been  forgotten  —  no 
great  loss.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  macaroni^  as  denoting  a  fop,  is 
by  no  means  a  silly  word.  Grose  says  it 
"  arose  from  a  club  called  the  Macaroni 
Club,  instituted  by  some  of  the  most 
dressy  travelled  gentlemen  about  town." 
So  far  so  good,  but  can  we  trust  the 
authority  for  this  neat  piece  of  etymol- 
ogy ?  Grose,  with  his  antiquarian  tastes, 
his  keen  sense  of  humour  and  his  blunt 
sense  of  decency,  was  cut  out  to  be  the 
lexicographer  of  all  vagabonds  and  roys- 
terers.  He  was  that  same  "fine,  fat, 
fodgel  wight  "  of  whose  visit  to  Scotland 
his  boon  companion  Burns  warned  his 
countrymen  :  — 

A  chiel's  amang  you  takin'  notes, 
And,  faith,  he'll  prent  it ! 

But  burly  Grose  printed  some  highly  im- 
aginative etymologies  lor  his  slang  words. 
Granting  the  existence  of  his  '■'•  Macaroni 
Club,"  it  may  have  had  its  name  from  the 
very  meaning  of  fop  or  coxcomb  which 
he  derives  from  it.  It  appears  from  a  re- 
mark of  the  sober  Archdeacon  Nares, 
that  the  Italianized  form  macaro?ii  d\d 
come  into  use  in  England,  between  1700 
and  1750,  but  7nacaroon  was  in  use  long 
before,  not  only  as  meaning  a  delicate 
cake  but  a  delicate  coxcomb  ;  it  occurs 
in  an  elegy  on  Donne,  who  died  in 
1631  :  — 

...  a  macaroon. 
And  no  way  fit  to  speak  to  clouted  shoon. 

Anyhow,  the  word  macaroni  proves  the 
prevalence  of  Italian  fashion  in  England 
at  the  time  it  was  introduced.  Thus  the 
word  carries  its  bit  of  history  about  with 


it  ;  and  if  it  ever  falls  out  of  common 
English,  it  will  at  least  remain  fossil  iu 
the  song  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  — 

They  stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap, 
And  called  him  macaroni. 

As  for  the  word  bore,  it  is  now  established 
in  English,  root  and  branch,  verb  and 
noun,  and  its  earliest  definition  carries 
its  etymology  —  "a  tedious,  troublesome 
man  or  woman,  one  who  bores  the  ears  of 
his  hearers  with  an  uninteresting  tale." 
At  first,  twaddle  seems  to  have  meant 
more  nearly  the  same  as  "  bore  "  than  it 
now  does  ;  but  it  has  long  since  settled 
down  as  one  of  a  group,  to  express  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  talk  rather  "slower"  than 
twattle,  and  rather  less  mischievous  than 
tattle. 

Many  a  word  whose  antiquity  is  proved 
by  its  place  in  literature,  or  the  almost 
equal  testimony  from  its  diffusion  in  pro- 
vincial dialects,  finds  a  home  for  its  old 
age,  and  sometimes  a  renewal  of  its 
youth,  in  the  Slang  Dictionary.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  verb  to  lift  in  its  old 
sense  of  to  steal  ;  it  has  died  out  of  mod- 
ern talk,  and  is  chiefly  known  to  polite 
society  through  tales  of  the  extinct  race 
of  Border  heroes,  who  lifted  droves  of 
cattle.  But  modern  town-thieves  retain 
it  in  their  jargon.  According  to  Hotten, 
"There's  a  clock  been  lifted'''  means  that 
a  watch  has  been  stolen.  Out  of  this 
thieves'  ^lang  the  word  found  its  way 
back  into  common  language  in  the  term 
shoplifting — i.e.  stealing  from  the  count- 
er on  pretence  of  buying.* 

To  tout  is  a  good  old  word  meaning  to 
pry,  peep,  look  out ;  in  old  days  a  man 
would  tote  in  at  a  tavern,  or  toot  for  birds 
in  bushes  ;  then  it  came  to  be  applied 
specially  to  the  men  sent  by  tradesmen 
or  innkeepers  to  look  out  for  customers 
on  the  high-road  ;  and  thus  it  has  sunk 
to  slang.  Halliwell  sets  down  the  word 
tommy,  meaning  provisions,  as  belonging 
to  various  dialects.  It  is  now  current 
among  the  "-navvy"  class  in  general,  and 
seems  to  belong  especially  to  the  Irish. 
A  year  or  so  ago,  one  Hugh  Hagan 
knocked  an  illegitimate  child  on  the  head 
with  a  wooden  balk,  he  having  told  his 
mother  before  he  killed  it,  "  The  child 
ought  not  to  live,  as  it  is  eating  good 
children's  /<?;«;///."  Hence  we  have  the 
name  of  an  institution  righteously  ab- 
horred by  political  economists,  the  store 
belonging  to  an  employer  where  his  work- 

*  Another  slang  form,  to  cli/t,  is  remarkable  as  keep- 
ing the  initial  guttural,  as  in  Gothic  hli/an,  to  steal ; 
hli/tus^  thief ;  Greek,  lOxTZTO,  kUuttiq. 
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men  must  take  out  part  of  their  earnings 
in  kind,  especially  in  tomfny  or  food, 
whence  the  name  of  tommy-shop*  Again, 
the  clown  who  declares,  "  That's  a  swing- 
ing lie,"  and  the  pleader  who  demands 
for  his  client  most  "exemplary  and 
swingeing  damages,"  are  using  what  is 
now  a  slang  term  carrying  a  good  power- 
ful sound  with  it,  but  which  they  would 
probably  be  puzzled  to  explain  the  pre- 
cise sense  of.  This  sense  is,  really,  what 
modern  slang  would  convey  by  "  a  whop- 
pi^igW^,'^  "-zf//^^-:-^/;?^ damages,"  for  swing- 
ing or  swingeing  or  swinjin  (the  last  two 
forms  give  the  proper  pronunciation)  is 
the  participle  of  the  old  English  verb  to 
swinge,  —  i.e.  to  beat  soundly  :  — 

An  often  dede  him  sore  swinge. 

For  a  last  example  of  this  antiquarian 
group,  were  it  not  for  the  slang  word 
cockney,  we  should  almost  forget  the  won- 
drous land  of  Cokaygne,  French  Cocagne, 
Italian  Cuccagna,  so  called  because  its 
very  houses  were  roofed  with  cakes  (a 
cake  is  called  in  Catalan  coca;  in  Picardy, 
couqiie;  in  Germany,  kuchenj  in  Scot- 
land and  America,  cookie,  —  all  from  the 
Latin  coquere).  Under  heaven  was  no 
such  land  as  Cocaigne,  where  there  was 
choice  meat  and  drink  for  every  one  and 
welcome,  where  there  was  no  night  and 
no  bad  weather,  and  nobody  quarrelled 
and  nobody  died,  and  they  all  lived  happy 
ever  after.  The  following  lines,  quoted 
in  Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  "  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,"  describe  the  peculiar  archi- 
tecture \o  which  Cocaigne  owes  its 
name  :  — 

Ther  is  a  wel  fair  abbei 

Of  white  monkes  and  of  grei. 

Ther  bath  bowris  and  halles  : 

Al  of  pasteiis  beth  the  walles, 

Of  fleis,  of  fisse,  and  rich  met, 

The  likfullist  that  man  mai  et ; 

Fluren  cakes  beth  the  schingles  alle, 

Of  cherche,  cloister,  boure,  and  halle  : 

The  pinnes  beth  fat  podinges, 

Rich  met  to  princez  and  kinges. 

In  our  time,  the  term"  Land  of  Cakes  " 
has  been  shifted  to  mean  Scotland,  and 
to  commemorate  oat-cake  ;  but  in  old 
days  it  was  in  London  that  the  wonder- 
ing natives  of  the  English  shires  localized 
the  city  of  the  cockneys,  the  Lubberland 
of  Old  England  —  that  famous  but  ever- 
distant  region  where  the  larks,  done  to  a 
turn,  fly  into  one's  mouth,  and  the  little 
pigs  run  about   ready  roasted,  and  crying 

*  If  the  word  is  Keltic,  it  may  belong  to  Irish 
tiomallaim,  I  eat,  tiotnaltas,  eatables. 


"  Come  eat  me  !  "  A  cockney  is  now  con- 
sidered to  mean  a  walled-in  kind  of  cit,  of 
narrow  ideas  and  wide  conceit.  Not  long 
since,  I  was  present  at  a  lecture  where 
the  orator,  commenting  on  certain  opin- 
ions of  mine,  accused  me  by  implication 
of  the  curiously  combined  offences  of 
"scientific  philistinism  and  cockney  im- 
pudence." 

Among  the  non-English  languages 
whence  slang  has  drawn  words,  the  Keltic 
dialects  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland 
have  the  first  place  by  right  of  our  com- 
mon nationality.  The  Keltic  element  is 
not  extraordinarily  strong  in  the  Slang 
Dictionary,  but  it  is  well  marked,  and 
every  word  of  it  sets  before  the  histo- 
rian's eye  a  lively  picture  of  the  meeting 
of  Kelt  and  Saxon.  Thus  bother  seems 
to  me  most  likely  a  Keltic  word,  the  ori- 
ginal signification  of  which  maybe  seen 
in  the  Welsh  root  byddar,  Irish  and 
Gaelic  bodhair,  to  deafen  ;  thus,  in  the 
latter  idiom,  "  Na  bodhair  mi  le  d'  dhrab- 
hluinn  " — "Don't  deafen  me  with  your 
nonsense!"  This  first  sense  is  almost 
lost  in  modern  English,  where  bother  has 
come  to  mean  to  lease,  annoy,  perplex  ; 
but  examples  from  the  last  century  show 
that  it  was  plain  enough  then.  Grose's 
absurd  etymology  of  it,  as  being  both 
ear'd — that  is,  talked  to  by  two  people 
at  once  —  at  any  rate  proves  that  the  old 
sense  was  not  yet  forgotten  in  his  day  ; 
and  this  is  no  less  evident  in  Swift's 
lines  about  an  ear-trumpet:  — 

With  the  din  of  which  tube  my  head  you  so 

bother. 
That  I  scarce  can  distinguish  my  right  ear 

from  t'other ! 

The  word  galore  sounds  picturesque 
to  English  ears,  as  in  the  line  of  Dibdin's 
sea-song,  "I'll  soon  get  togs  galore j'''' 
but  it  comes  down  again  to  plain  prose 
when  traced  to  its  origin  in  Irish  ^<9  leor 
—  i.e.  enough.  The  verb  to  twig  conveys 
to  our  ears  a  comic  notion  of  'cuteness 
and  spryness,  as  in  the  classical  example 
where  Mr.  Pickwick  is  made  aware  that 
Dodson  and  Fogg's  clerks  are  inspecting 
him  over  the  screen — "'  They're  a /w/^/^' 
of  you,  sir,'  whispered  Mr.  Weller."  The 
word  seems  to  have  got  into  English 
through  the  ugliestkindof  jargon,  as  in  this 
choice  morsel  of  thieves'  cant,  "  twig  the 
cull,  he's  peery  "  —  /.<?.  "observe  the  fel- 
low, he  is  watching."  But  there  is  noth- 
ing really  roguish  about  the  word,  if,  as  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  it  is  merely  the 
Irish  and  Gaelic  verb  tuig,  to  discern  or 
perceive.     Two  Keltic  words,  lastly,  have 
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become  slang  terms,  and  then  good  Eng- 
lish, to  denote  peculiar  kinds  of  speech. 
The  Irish  brog^  ''  a  sort  of  shoe  made  of 
the  rough  hide  of  any  beast,  commonly 
used  by  the  wilder  Irish,"'  came  into  Eng- 
land first  with  its  proper  meaning  of  a 
rough  shoe  or  brogue;  afterwards,  by  a 
quaint  turn  of  metaphor,  an  Irishman's 
brogue  came  to  signify  his  way  of  talking 
English.  The  other  word,  ^«;z/,  has  been 
curiously  mystified  by  the  etymologists, 
much  too  ingenious  to  work  out  a  plain 
piece  of  history.  The  dictionaries  (till 
Wedgwood's)  derive  it  by  corruption  from 
the  beggars'  chaunt  or  whine,  although 
this  is  not  in  the  least  what  beggars 
mean  by  canting  —  what  they  mean  by  it 
is  to  talk  jargon  among  themselves,  which 
is  as  different  a  thing  as  may  be.  In 
fact,  to  cante  was  known  in  the  sixteenth 
century  as  a  rogue's  word  meaning  to 
speak,  and  as  such  it  has  its  natural  ori- 
gin in  Keltic  dialect ;  Irish  caint^  speech, 
language,  vulg.  "  cant ;  "  Gaelic  cainnt, 
language,  dialect.  From  meaning  among 
vagabonds  to  speak,  the  v';ord  came  natur- 
ally to  the  sense  of  speaking  as  vagabonds 
do  —  that  is,  in  rogues'  slang.  As  nat- 
urally, but  long  afterwards,  cant  took  the 
sense  in  which  we  oftenest  use  it,  that  of. 
any  peculiar  jargon,  and  especially  that 
of  sham  holiness  and  windy  philan- 
thropy.* 

The  stream  of  French  which  has 
poured  into  English  ever  since  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  has  drifted  some  curious 
words  into  our  mediaeval  and  modern 
slang.  We  still  hear  used  at  cards  and 
dice  the  French  numerals  which  our 
gamesters  borrowed  so  many  ages  since  : 
—  ace^  deuce,  tray,  cater,  cittgue,  size.  It 
used  to  be  an  accepted  way  of  "  chaffing  " 
a  glazier  to  call  him  a  quarrel-picker j  but 
a  modern  Englishman,  to  understand  the 
joke,  must  go  back  in  memory  to  the 
time  when  the  French  word  for  a  carreau, 
or  square  of  glass,  still  remained  in  its 
older  form  quarrel,  in  which  form  we 
borrowed   it.      The   word   vamp  was  at 


*  A  third  word  might  probably  be  added  to  these  two 
—  viz.  French  baragojtitt  ~  unintelligible  jargon,  Dutch 
bargoensch  =  slang,  English  Slang  barricane,  barri- 
kin,  as  when  costermongers  will  say,  confessing  them- 
selves "floored"  by  phrases  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion —  "we  can't  tumble  to  that  barrikinP  Diez,  and 
Littre  after  him,  derive  bciragouin  from  the  words 
bara,  g^vlny  meaning  in  Breton  bread  and  wine,  and  so 
often  heard  in  Breton  mouths  as  to  become  a  French 
term  for  talking  Breton  {^^^  Baragouinez,  guas  de  basse 
Bretagne "),  and  thence  for  any  jargon.  But  neither 
Diez  nor  Littr^  seem  to  be  aware  (though  Pott  is)  of 
the  Gaelic  beargna  =  the  vernacular  language  of  a 
place,  which  may  indicate  a  Keltic  origin  for  the  whole 
group,  and  that  a  less  far-fetched  one  than  the  bread- 
and-wine  story. 


first  a  slang  word,  and  even  in  Grose's 
time  it  meant,  in  general,  to  refit  or  rub 
up  old  hats,  shoes,  &c.  ;  while  after  this 
is  added  "  likewise  to  put  new  feet  to  old 
boots."  It  is  to  this  latter  meaning  that 
the  curious  French  origin  of  the  word 
really  belongs,  as  is  proved  in  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood's Dictionary,  by  the  definition  from 
Palsgrave — '■'' vainpey  of  a  hose,  avant 
pied.^''  Thus,  vaynp  meant  at  first  the 
upper  leather  of  a  shoe  ;  and  to  va7jtp 
was  a  special  cobbler's  word  for  putting 
new  "uppers,"  as  they  say;  thence,  in 
course  of  time,  it  became  a  recognized 
dictionary  word,  meaning  to  furbish  up 
anything.  Captain  Grose  put  on  record 
several  French  word.^  which  belonged  to 
the  slang  of  his  time,  but  have  dropped 
out  since.  Such  are  7iysey,  a  simpleton, 
French  niais,  which  pretty  word  original- 
ly meant  an  unfledged  nestling  (from 
Latin  nidics) ;  also  the  unsavoury  word 
hogo  for  the  smell  of  tainted  meat  —  "It 
has  a  confounded  hogo  "  (Fr.  haul goiit). 
Other  words  have  kept  their  place  :  thus 
shamming  sickness  is  still  known  in  Lon- 
don hospitals  as  ?nalingering  (Fr.  nialin- 
gre) ;  and  savey  (Fr.  saves)  is  current 
both  as  verb  and  noun —  "  Do  you  savey 
that  ?  "  —  "  He  has  plenty  of  savey.'''' 

Considering  how  strong  was  the  influ- 
ence of  Italian  fashions  in  mediaeval 
England,  one  wonders  to  find  but  two 
Italian  words  in  Harman's  Vocabulary 
of  English  Slang  in  the  l6th  century. 
One  is  worth  mention,  commission,  a 
shirt — an  amusingly  Anglicized  form  of 
Italian  camicia,  thus  mentioned  by 
Taylor,  the  water  poet,  in  1630  :  — 

As  from  our  beds  we  doe  oft  caste  our  eyes, 
Cleane  linnen  yeelds  a  shirt  before  we  rise, 
Which  is  a  garment  shifting  in  condition ; 
And  in  the  canting  tongue  is  a  commission. 

In  modern  slang,  this  is  cut  down  to 
mish.  English  thus  has  in  the  cant  word 
coin77iission,  and  the  polite  term  che77iise, 
both  the  Italian  and  French  forms  of 
Low  Latin  ca77iisa  or  camisia,  which  in 
the  course  of  its  history  has  also  stood 
for  a  soldier's  linen  garment,  a  linen 
night-gown,  a  priest's  alb,  and  the  cover 
of  a  book.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
invading  swarms  of  Italian  image-sellers 
and  organ-grinders  have  made  their  lan- 
guage so  familiar  to  the  English  streets, 
that  Mr,  Hotten  has  been  able  to  collect 
a  curious  list  of  words,  whose  Italian  na- 
ture is  disguised  under  outlandish  spell- 
ing and  the  phonetic  habits  of  our  native 
costermongers,  tramps,  and  thieves. 
Thus  the  07ney  of  the  cassey  is  the  man 
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of  the  house  {uomo  della  casd) ;  a  baker's 
shop  is  a  mungarly  casa,  properly  an  eat- 
ing-house {inatigiare) ;  to  voker  is  to  talk 
{vocare)  ;  catever  or  kertever  i.s  bad  {cat- 
tivo).  This  latter  word  corresponds  with 
our  French  form  caitiff,  so  that  we  have 
in  English  three  derivatives,  two  of  them 
curiousl}^  shifted  in  signification,  from 
Latin  captivus,  captive.  But  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  Italian  influence 
on  our  language  is  the  adaption  among 
London  street  folk  of  a  set  of  Italian  nu- 
merals wherewith  to  count  pence  or  saltee 
(soldi) ;  they  go  up  to  six,  oney,  dooe,  tray, 
quarterer,  clunker^  say  {uno,  due,  tre,  qiiat- 
tro,  cinque,  sei ;)  having  reached  the  limit 
of  the  silver  sixpence  they  begin  afresh  ; 
so  that,  for  instance,  say  dooe  saltee  is 
eightpence.  There  are  Spanish  words, 
too,  in  English  slang,  but,  unlike  the 
Italian,  they  seem  all  old.  The  time 
of  Spain's  glory  as  a  seafaring  and  colon- 
izing nation  is  brought  back  to  us  by 
words  redolent  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  the 
Spanish  Main.  Such  are  calaboose  for  a 
prison  (Sp.  calabozo) ;  picaroon,  a  pirate, 
a  sharper  (Sp.  picaro?^  ;  picaninny  for  a 
child  {S^. Pequenino,  a  diminutive  of  pe- 
queho,  little) ;  palaver,  talk  (Sp.  palabra, 
word).  To  box,  a  nautical  term  for  to 
sail  round,  is  no  doubt  Spanish  boxar, 
boxearj  and  this  is  clearly  the  meaning 
of  to  box  the  compass  —  that  is,  to  go 
round  and  call  all  the  points.  From  Sir 
Richard  Hawkins'  writing  of  the  undis- 
ciplined rabble  of  his  crew  as  besonios 
—  a  word  distinctly  Spanish  in  form  — 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  taking  from  the 
Spaniards  their  term  bisoTio,  which  they 
used  to  denote  a  raw  novice,  a  new-comer 
to  the  Indies.  But  the  word  is  'not  un- 
known to  Italian,  where  bisogno  meant  a 
raw  recruit.  From  whichever  origin,  it 
was  adopted  in  English  slang  as  bezonian, 
a  beggar  or  scoundrel,  as  Ancient  Pistol 
has  it  — 
Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?  —  speak,  or  die  ! 

So  close  is  the  kinship  between  Eng- 
lish and  other  dialects  of  the  Teutonic 
stock,  that  the  unwary  etymologizer  of 
slang  is  liable  to  mistake  some  good  old 
English  word  for  a  Dutch  or  German  im- 
portation. He  will  derive  the  thieves' 
word  for  to  steal,  to  ni/n  (whence  Corpo- 
ral Nym  has  his  name)  from  the  German 
nehmenj  whereas,  in  fact,  it  goes  back 
directly  to  Anglo-Saxon  nifnan,  to  take  ; 
or  the  old  cant  word  cranke,  for  the  fall- 
ing sickness,  &c.,  whence  "to  counter- 
feit cranke,''  i.e.  to  sham  epileptic  fits, 
from  German  krank  (sick) ;  whereas  it  is, 


no  doubt,  a  genuine  English  word  of  old 
standing.  In  such  cases  the  connection 
of  the  English  and  High  or  Low  Dutch 
words  is  one  of  ancient  collateral  descent, 
not  modern  adoption.  The  really  bor- 
rowed German  words  that  have  within 
the  last  few  centuries  found  their  way  in- 
to English  slang,  mostly  look  as  though 
they  had  been  picked  up  by  our  soldiers 
in  the  Continental  wars,  and  our  sailors 
at  Dutch  ports.  Such  a  slang  sentence 
as  "  He  left  me  without  a  stiver,  but  I 
didn't  care  a  rap,''  may,  perhaps,  keep  up 
the  memory  of  these  coins  of  Dutch  and 
Swiss  small  change  to  the  time  when  the 
originals  are  only  to  be  seen  in  old  metal 
shops  and  collectors'  cabinets.  Consid- 
ering how  the  Germanisms  of  this  class 
reached  England,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  many  of  them  rather  lively 
than  reputable.  Among  them  are  ca- 
rouse, from  German  garaus  ("  all  out  "), 
meaning  to  drink  everything  dry  ;  s?near 
gelt,  a  bribe,  from  German  schmiergeld — 
i.e.  "greasing  money;"  swindle,  from 
Q^xm2Si  schwindel,  which  originally  meant 
giddiness,  then  any  giddy  or  extravagant 
scheme,  and  lastly,  a  cheat  ;  skellum,  a 
scoundrel  or  thief,  "a  Dutch  skelum,"  as 
he  is  called  in  Coryat's  "crudities" 
(Dutch  and  German,  schelm) : 

But  if  a  drunkard  be  unpledged  a  kan, 
Draws  out  his  knife,  and  basely  stabs  a  man, 
To  runne  away  the  rascall  shall  have  scope ; 
None  holds  hiin,  but  all  cry,  Lope,  scellunty 
lope  I 

It  seems  to  have  been  from  High  Dutch 
that  the  technical  language  of  flirtation 
was  enriched  with  the  verb  to  ogle  (Ger. 
dugeln,  liebdugeln),  "  to  make  eyes  at  one." 
The  word  was  certainly  slang  at  first,  and 
the  noun  ogles,  for  eyes,  has  never  ceased 
to  be  so,  but  seldom  reaches  a  higher 
literary  level  than  the  newspaper  report 
of  a  prize-fight.  The  original  meaning 
of  the  adjective  spooney  no  doubt  be- 
longed exclusively,  as  the  verb  to  spoon 
still  does,  to  the  happy  fatuity  of  court- 
ing ;  though  it  has  come  since  to  describe 
the  symptoms  without  reference  to  the 
disease.  How  did  our  language  do  so 
long  without  the  word,  and  whence  did  it 
come  at  last  ?  I  do  not  quite  know,  but 
at  any  rate  the  idiom  is  also  Swiss-Ger- 
man. To  make  love  is  loffehi,  that  is,  to 
spoon;  and  the  proverb  says  that  Love 
turns  many  a  proud  lad  into  wood  to 
make  a  spoon  of  ("  Liebe  macht  Loffel- 
holz  aus  manchem  jungen  Knabe  stolz  "). 
I  have  been  amused  to  hear  from  an 
Englishwoman's   mouth,   as   a  facetious 
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bit  of  German  translation,  "  Sie  loffelten 
mit  einander,"  "  They  were  spooning 
together ;  "  the  translator  being  quite 
unaware  how  far  she  was  really  going 
back  into  the  early  ages  of  Alemannic 
love.  For  last  examples  of  the  German 
group,  we  may  take  those  quaint  Ameri- 
canisms which  are,  after  all,  only  Low  or 
High  Dutch  words  brought  by  early  or 
late  settlers.  A  cookey-shine^  which  is 
funny  for  a  tea-party,  means  a  feast  where 
cookeys,  little  cakes  (Dutch,  koekje),  are 
the  staple.  The  American  dislikes  call- 
ing any  man  his  master,  wherefore  he 
speaks  of  his  boss  (pron.  baus),  which  is 
simply  Dutch  baas,2.wd  meant  and  means 
master  all  the  same.  These  are  both 
Low  Dutch  words  ;  for  High  Dutch  or 
German  the  two  following  will  serve.  In 
German  packs  of  cards  the  bauer,  or 
peasant,  corresponds  to  our  knave  ;  thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  in  America  the  two 
highest  cards  in  the  game  of  Euchre  are 
called  bowers.  The  right  bower  is  the 
knave  of  trumps,  and  the  left  bower  the 
knave  of  the  suit  of  the  same  colour  :  — 
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But  the  hands  that  were  played 

By  that  heathen  Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made 
Were  quite  frightful  to  see  — 
Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower, 
"Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  —  not 
more,  indeed,  than  an  art  of  such  wide 
prevalence  deserved  —  about  the  ety- 
mology of  loafer^  and  its  derived  verb  to 
loaf.  There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  as 
to  the  usual  view,  that  they  come  from 
German  landldufer,  Idiifer^  a  vagabond, 
an  unsettled  roamer  about  the  country. 
The  etymologists  who  have  sought  to  de- 
rive loafer irom  Dutch  looper,  landlooper. 
or  from  English  slang  toper.,  landloper 
(which  were  very  likely  borrowed  from 
the  Low  Countries),  might  have  saved 
their  pains  had  they  borne  in  mind  the 
essential  distinction  of  Grimm's  Law  as 
to^and^  between  High  German  dialects 
such  as  the  language  we  call  German, 
and  Low  German  dialects  such  as  Dutch 
or  English.  The  American  loafer  and 
the  English  toper  no  doubt  had  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  but  neither  is  the  descend- 
ant of  the  other. 

The  ways  are  various  by  which  Latin 
words,  good  or  bad,  have  filtered  into 
slang.  The  sheriff's  officer  and  the  at- 
torney's clerk  brought  their  learned  tech- 
nicalities out  of  Cursitor  Street  and  the 
Old  Bailey,  so  that  now  ipsal  ^/;ra:/ stands 
for  ipse  dixitj  and  a  davy  is  an  affidavit. 


Even  the  thief  demands  his  quota,  his 
share  of  the  plunder,  or  may  be  he  will 
be  content  if  his  comrade  will  ''tip  him 
some  quids.^^  This  word  qtiids,  for 
money,  "  the  wherewithal  "  (a  quid  stands 
for  a  sovereign),  may  be  seen  scholasti- 
cally  treated  in  the  following  French  pas- 
sage, cited  by  Francisque-Michel :  — 

Simeon.  —  Que  veut  dire  conquibus  ? 
Thomas.  —  J'entends  des  escus. 

The  verb  to  fake,  meaning  to  do,  is  no 
doubt  in  some  way  from  Latin  facere 
(possibly  through  Norman  French  faict, 
done,  faked).  One  remembers  "pals 
fake  away  "  as  the  burden  of  a  low  street- 
song  years  ago  ;  the  word  is  naturally 
given  over  to  the  kind  of  doing  proper  to 
rogues  ^^  namely,  cheating  and  stealing. 
From  it  is  derived  fakement,  a  false  beg- 
ging letter  or  swindling  document,  such 
as  fallen  schoolmasters  screeve  (Law 
French,  scriver)  for  a  living  in  tramps' 
lodging-houses.  Less  repulsive  in  their 
associations  are  such  Latinisms  as  nos- 
trum  for  a  medicine,  from  "our  own" 
private  recipe  ;  or  conk  for  a  nose,  no 
doubt  from  the  spouting  concha  of  the 
classical  fountain.  And  others  have 
positively  a  pleasant  humour,  such  as  the 
schoolboy  class  of  which  ojnniujn  gathe- 
rum may  serve  as  an  instance.  I  like  the 
unsuspecting  gravity  of  old  Noah  Web- 
ster, in  his  respectable  and  jokeless  Dic- 
tionary, where  he  criticises  the  term 
driving  tandejn,  with  the  remark  that 
"  tandem  properly  refers  to  time,  and  not 
to  length  of  line." 

Certainly  it  is  not  by  literary  dignity 
that  we  have  to  measure  languages  here. 
English  slang  took  tribute  from  the 
speech  of  the  great  Aryan  nations,  classic 
and  modern  ;  but  no  Aryan  dialect  was 
more  congenial  to  the  English  vagabond 
than  that  of  the  lowest  and  wildest  of 
Aryan  hordes,  the  Gipsies,  who  in  the 
middle  ages  spread  over  Europe  from  the 
East.  Their  name  for  a  man  —  of  course, 
a  gipsy  man  —  is  rom ;  and  chabo  is  a 
lad,  a  son.  Borrow,  who  knows  more 
about  the  matter  than  other  people,  is 
probably  right  in  saying  that  rum  chap, 
now  such  thorough  English  slang,  was 
originally  nothing  but  a  gipsy  phrase, 
v^^?ivivcig gipsy  lad;  in  Germany,  also,  the 
gipsies  call  themselves  Rojnanitschave  — 
i.e.  "  sons  of  men."  The  word  rum,  when 
first  taken  into  English  cant,  meant  fine 
or  good  ;  thus,  "  rinn  booze,"  or  "  a  rum 
bung,"  meant  good  liquor  or  a  full  purse. 
Among  the  words  brought  by  the  gip- 
sies into  the  slang  of  other  nations,  some 
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are  very  curious.  Thus  jockey  is  no 
doubt  the  gipsy  horse-dealer's  word  for  a 
whip,  chukni,  meaning  especially  that  for- 
midable instrument  known  as  a  jockey- 
whip.  A  pal  is  a  brother  (Gipsy,  pal^ 
plal).  The  term  bosh  for  a  fiddle,  a  word 
only  used  by  the  lower  orders,  is  Gipsy. 
"  Can  you  roker  Romany,  and  play  on  the 
bosh  f  "  means,  "  Can  you  talk  gipsy,  and 
play  on  the  fiddle  1 "  Of  such  tramps' 
words,  now  fallen  to  low  estate,  some 
have  honoured  relatives  in  the  sacred 
language  of  India.  Thus  in  the  French 
Argot,  choitriiier  (to  knife  a  man),  whence 
the  name  of  the  Chourineiir'wi  the  "  Mys- 
teres  de  Paris,"  goes  back  through  Gipsy 
churi  to  Sanskrit  chhuri  (a  knife).  When 
the  London  costermonger  calls  a  heavy 
shower  a  dowry  of  p amy,  the  gipsy  from 
whom  the  phrase  was  learnt  meant  a 
river  {doriove)  of  pani  (water) ;  this  latter 
word  (Sanskrit, /<i/«/a)  is  the  same  that 
Anglo-Indians  have  imported  in  brandy- 
pawnee.  These  gipsy  words  stand  lin- 
guistically in  the  same  rank  as  those  our 
soldiers  have  of  late  years  brought  di- 
rectly from  India,  such  as  batty,  wages, 
perquisites  (Sanskrit,  bhdti,  pay),  and  loot 
(Sanskrit,  lota\  plunder.  If  one  asks  for 
an  instance  of  a  slang  word  imported  by 
Englishmen  from  China,  the  answer  will 
be  at  once  "  first-^//<9/."  Now  it  is  true 
that  we  did  pick  up  the  term  in  Chinese 
ports,  but  chop  is  no  Chinese  word  for  all 
that ;  it  is  Hindi  chhdpa,  a  stamp  or  seal, 
especially  a  Custom-house  stamp  ;  thence, 
in  the  Chinese  trade  dialect,  a  boat-load 
of  teas  is  called  a  chop;  and  the  quality 
of  teas  and  things  in  general  is  estimated 
as  first-^//^/,  second-^//c>^,  &c. 

A  real  Chinese  word  in  English  slang 
is  kotooing,  or  performing  the  ko-too. 
Everybody  knows  that  to  run  a-7nuck  is 
Malay,  ainuk ;  that  bosh  is  Turkish  for 
empty  ;  that  choust  is  derived  from  a  cer- 
tain Turkish  chiatis,  or  envoy,  who  came 
to  England  in  1609  and  took  in  our  mer- 
chants, or  as  we  should  say  now,  chiselled 
them  ;  and  that  nabob  for  a  rich,  retired 
Indian  official  is  Arabic,  fiawdb,  used  for 
the  governor  of  a  province.  Mentioning 
Arabic,  it  is  curious  how  little  influence 
Hebrew  has  had  on  English  slang.  The 
Jewish  doctors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
money-dealers,  brokers,  pedlars,  and  old- 
clothesmen  since,  have  only  left  in  our 
streets  a  few  such  terms  as  shoful,  or 
show-full,  bad  money  or  sham  jewellery 
(Hebrew,  shafal,  low,  base).  Positively, 
the  languages  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians have  contributed  almost  as  much  to 
English  slang,  for  we  talk  quite  naturally 


of  diPow-woTV  or  a  squaw;  and  the  street- 
folk  can  realize,  without  having  it  ex- 
plained, the  desperate  condition  of  a 
"  gone  coon.^'' 

With  these  outlandish  elements,  I  con- 
clude this  sketch  of  the  Philology  of 
Slang.  Some  of  its  proper  topics,  such 
as  that  of  secret  and  artificial  language, 
have  been  omitted  for  briefness,  and 
others  as  being  too  repulsive.  Much  of 
the  slang-maker's  skill  is  spent  on  foul 
ideas,  which  make  the  Slang  Dictionary, 
at  its  best,  an  unpresentable  book  ;  while, 
short  of  this  limit,  there  is  an  ugly  air 
about  lists  of  words  so  largely  coined  by 
vagabonds  and  criminals,  whose  gro- 
tesque fancy  plays  fitfully  round  the  real 
wretchedness  of  their  lives,  in  sour  jests 
on  the  "j-/^///v"  and  the  '•'■everlasting 
staircase,"  3.nd  half-shrinking,  half-defiant 
"  chaff "  of  the  hangman  and  the  devil. 
Such  details  as  I  have  given,  however, 
are  enough  for  my  purpose,  to  show  that 
whether  the  English  Dictionary  acknowl- 
edges slang  or  not,  every  serious  student 
of  English  must  take  it  up  and  treat  it 
seriously.  There  is  much  more  novelty 
in  this  essay  than  I  expected  when  I  be- 
gan to  write  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  hith- 
erto the  linguistic  examination  of  new- 
fangled and  outcast  words  has  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  their  compilation  ; 
and  it  will  be  some  while  before  fresh 
students  cease  to  find  enough  new  points 
left  to  repay  their  pains. 

E.  B.  Tylor. 


From  The  Queen. 
IMPULSIVE   PEOPLE. 

No  people  are  more  to  be  pitied,  and 
none  are  more  harshly  judged,  than  those 
who  to  natural  impulsiveness  add  lim- 
ited means,  a  good  heart,  and  that  kind 
of  instinctive  unselfishness  which  never 
takes  count  of  the  difficulties  or  dis- 
agreeables standing  in  the  way  of  kind 
actions  —  zeal  for  others  dwarfing  con- 
sideration for  themselves,  and  imagina- 
tion going  the  same  way.  In  their  honest 
desire  to  help  where  help  is  needed,  they 
are  always  offering  more  than  they  can 
give,  and  undertaking  more  than  they  can 
make  good.  Being  people  of  a  lively  im- 
agination, they  sink  the  details  in  the 
result,  and  overlook  the  obstacles  stand- 
ing between  them  and  the  fulfilment  of 
their  generous  desires.  They  fancy  they 
can  clear  a  mountain  at  a  leap,  and  ford  a 
sea  as  if  it  were  a  millponcl ;  but  when 
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they  come  to  measure  the  height  of  those 
inaccessible-looking  crags,  when  they  see 
how  the  waves  are  breaking  against  their 
frail  boat,  they  then  have  to  draw  back 
and  say  that  the  thing  is  beyond  them. 
On  which  they  are  accused  of  half-heart- 
edness,  unreliability,  unfriendliness  ;  they 
are  turncoats  and  deserters  ;  men  of 
words  and  not  of  deeds  —  whereof  the 
latest  stage  is  "sudden  death,  and  death 
indeed  !  "  They  blow  hot  and  cold,  and 
are  the  reeds  which,  leant  on,  break  and 
pierce  the  hands  of  the  leaner.  No  one 
remembers  how  ardent  and  how  true  was 
the  kindly  impulse  which  placed  goods 
and  service  at  the  feet  of  the  one  in 
need  ;  how  desire  ran  before  power,  and 
how  "  cannot "  has  been  forced  to  wait 
upon  "  I  would."  Had  the  thing  been 
possible  with  only  an  ordinary  amount  of 
self-sacrifice,  it  would  have  been  done  ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  sacrifice  of  may- 
be more  than  the  thing  was  relatively 
worth,  and  of  more  than  the  friend  could 
afford,  then  the  merest  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  backed  by  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  stepped  in.  The  offer, 
which  was  to  give  one  a  few  hours'  pleas- 
ure at  the  cost  of  days  of  damage  and 
weeks  of  pinching  or  pressure  to  the 
other,  is  withdrawn  —  vituperation,  the 
loss  of  the  warmest  strain  of  friendship, 
and  the  casting  of  scornful  proverbs  not- 
withstanding. And  in  general  the  with- 
drawal is  the  right  thing. 

It  is  impossible  for  some  people  to  see 
or  hear  of  distress  in  any  form  without 
longing  to  relieve  it.  And  from  longing 
to  offering  it  is  only  the  passage  of  a 
breath.  Is  a  friend  ill  ?  "  Let  me  sit  up 
with  him  to-night."  Willingly.  Your  sit- 
ting up  to-night  will  give  ease  and  a  good 
spell  of  rest  to  the  tired  watchers,  and 
save  the  substitute  standing  reluctantly  in 
the  gap.  Let  us  state,  however,  that  the 
substitute  is  a  stout  and  sturdy  well-con- 
ditioned person  who  has  the  strength  of 
a  man  and  can  bear  any  amount  of  fatigue 
without  failing  ;  or  maybe  a  person  of  lei- 
sure, with  nothing  on  earth  to  do  but 
amuse  herself  and  bury  her  hours  with  as 
much  enjoyment  and  little  ennui  as  is 
compatible  with  propriety.  If  she  watches 
through  the  night  she  can  sleep  through 
the  day,  and  by  six  o'clock  next  evening 
will  be  as  blithe  as  a  bird  and  as  fresh  as 
a  daisy.  You,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  frail 
fatigued  little  woman  with  a  large  family 
and  the  affliction  of  neuralgia.  Every 
hour  of  your  day  is  occupied  with  work 
that  can  neither  be  delegated  nor  laid 
aside.     You  have  your  lessons  to  give, 
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your  article  to  write,  your  part  to  study, 
even  your  puddings  to  make  and  your 
children's  mouths  to  feed  generally.  But 
you  are  a  warm-hearted  impulsive  little 
woman,  worn  out  atom  as  you  are,  and 
you  offer  great  things  out  of  your  great 
soul,  which  when  searched  for  are  not  to 
be  found  within  the  compass  of  your 
small  body.  Your  husband,  who  is  not 
impulsive,  and  whose  idea  of  masculine 
duty  includes  taking  care  of  you,  even 
against  your  will,  laughs  you  and  your 
Quixotic  offer  to  scorn  when  he  hears  of 
it.  He  will  have  none  of  this  folly,  he 
says  trenchantly  ;  you  have  enough  to  do 
with  your  own  affairs,  and  he  will  not 
suffer  you  to  add  your  neighbour's  load 
to  your  own.  Forthwith  your  sick 
friend's  household  is  informed  that  you 
are  a  defaulter,  and  that  the  well-con- 
stituted substitute  must  take  your  place  ; 
that  you  cannot  receive  the  children  : 
that  you  cannot  do  this  or  do  that  as  you 
had  offered  —  when  you  come  to  con- 
sider it  your  strength  was  not  sufficient, 
and  your  husband  would  not  allow  it. 
From  that  hour  you  have  lost  your  stand- 
ing among  them,  and  are  ranked  with 
those  who  make  grand  professions,  then 
throw  over  the  wretched  dupes  who  trust 
to  them,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  back 
out  of  the  agreement. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  untrue  way  of 
putting  it.  You  neither  offered  for  brag 
nor  drew  back  for  selfishness.  The  first 
was  honest  sympathy,  and  the  second  in- 
capacity ;  and  the  sole  fault  you  com- 
mitted was  letting  your  kindly  impulse 
run  away  with  your  judgment,  and  your 
desire  to  be  of  use  obscure  your  power 
of  calculation. 

These  are  kindly  impulses  dealing  with 
insufficient  working  power,  consequently 
always  sharing  the  fate  of  Icarus  and 
coming  to  the  ground  because  of  defec- 
tive "  attachments."  And  of  the  two, 
the  people  who  offer  and  cannot  fulfil, 
and  the  people  who  trust  in  that  offer  and 
are  disappointed,  we  confess  we  pity  the 
former  the  more  —  always  presupposing 
absolute  sincerity  and  the  simplicity  of 
desire.  They  must  suffer  divers  tor- 
ments, of  which  the  humiliating  confes- 
sion that  they  have  grossly  miscalculated 
their  resources  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
pain  of  having  still  to  see  the  sorrow, 
the  misery,  the  privation  they  have 
started  forward  to  alleviate  on  the  other, 
are  about  equal  in  grievous  intensity. 
Both  together,  they  may  be  certainly 
taken  to  outweigh  the  annoyance  of  hav- 
ing to  go  on  again,  after  we  had  thought 
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to  have  made  a  pleasant  little  halt  in  the 
wearisome  journey  of  disaster  —  of  hav- 
ing to  carry  one's  heavy  burden  unre- 
lieved, after  we  had  hoped  to  have  shifted 
it  for  a  spell  to  friendly  shoulders  volun- 
tarily offered  for  the  porterage.  Doubt- 
less this  annoyance,  this  disappointment, 
is  bad  to  bear  ;  and  for  that  reason  the 
impulsive  should  be  more  careful  than 
they  are  to  restrain  their  flights  of  charit- 
able fancy,  and  be  less  prodigal  of  their 
offers  of  rich  and  loving  help  grounded 
on  desire  and  not  on  power.  It  is  ill 
asking  a  hungry  man  to  a  naked  board, 
but  all  the  goodwill  in  the  world  will  not 
cover  it  with  food  when  there  is  no  food 
in  the  cupboard.  It  would  have  been 
substantially  kinder,  then,  to  have  left 
the  poor  famished  creature  to  the  elastic 
mercy  of  chance  than  to  bring  him  as  you 
have  into  a  barren  certainty,  though 
backed  by  the  most  luxuriant  setting  of 
benevolent  intentions.  Benevolent  in- 
tentions are  like  the  fine  words  offered  in 
lieu  of  butter  when  parsnips  abound  ; 
and  the  Barmecide  who  gave  a  feast 
quenched  no  thirst  and  satisfied  no  hun- 
ger for  all  his  verbal  array  of  sparkling 
wines  and  luscious  food. 

If  impulses  of  loving  generosity  are  apt 
to  come  to  grief,  the  impulses  of  unfriend- 
ly wrath  are  still  more  sure  to  find  evil 
issues.  It  is  strange  how  often  an  un- 
kind impulse  proves  itself  untrue.  The 
suspicious  fear,  the  passionate  denuncia- 
tion, the  vague  abhorrence,  if  acted  on 
are  almost  certain  to  be  found  wrong 
before  the  thing  is  done  with,  and  many 
an  impulsive  hater,  hitting  hard,  and 
thinking  he  or  she  is  hitting  righteously, 
has  had  cause  to  regret  to  the  last  day  of 
life  the  incautious  acceptance  of  belief  as 
truth,  and  the  unfriendly  "sincerity" 
which  gave  utterance  to  the  same.  With- 
out being  sentimental  or  sickly,  there  is 
no  question  the  more  generous  the  judg- 
ment the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  true,  and 
the  fewer  the  hard  words  we  have  uttered 
the  less  we  shall  have  wherewith  to  re- 
proach ourselves  when  we  come  to  meas- 
ure the  amount  of  unmerited  mischief  we 
have  done  our  fellow-men.  Undoubted- 
ly, the  less  we  yield  to  unfriendly  impul- 
ses, the  more  safely  we  shall  walk  and 
the  more  surely  we  shall  be  right. 


From  The  Spectator. 
SIR    JOHN    LUBBOCK    ON    "THE     LITTLE 
BUSY  BEE." 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  been  devoting 
his  attention  to  the  mental  qualities  dis- 
played by  bees  and  wasps,  with  a  result 
which  would  be  very  far  from  satisfactory 
to  Dr.  Watts  and  those  other  orthodox 
admirers  of  the  busy  bee,  who  made  that 
insect  so  obnoxious  to  our  childhood  by 
over-praise  and  invidious  comparisons. 
In  fact,  the  result  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
ingenious  investigations  may  be  said  to 
have  been,  so  far  as  they  have  yielded  defi- 
nite results,  decidedly  iconoclastic.  The 
bees  have  always  been  idols  of  the  moral- 
ists, from  causes  more  or  less  accidental. 
Teachers  have  been  discreditably  over- 
awed by  the  hexagonal  cell  of  these  ex- 
cellent insects,  which  sheds  a  certain 
aureole  of  mathematical  glory  round  their 
heads  ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  had  not,  in  those 
days,  explained  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween the   comparatively  barbarous  bees 

—  the  Mexican  Melipona  domestica  — 
which  make  spherical  cells  partially 
moulded,  at  the  side  at  which  they  come 
into  contact  with  each  other,  into  recti- 
lineal forms, —  and  the  hive  bee  of  civil- 
ization, was  not  by  any  means  so  great 
as  the  distinction  between  the  Esqui- 
maux and  the  Englishman  or  Frenchman. 
The  idea  of  the  bee  as  an  insect  of  only 
one  remove  from  barbarism,  is  an  entirely 
heterodox  one.  In  the  last  generation  it 
was  the  insect  devoted  to  the  moral  im- 
provement of  little  boys  and  little  girls, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  far  less  shock  to 
our  grandmothers  to  be  assured  that 
schoolmasters  were  capable  of  idleness, — 
this  they  really  knew,  though  they  careful- 
ly concealed  their  knowledge  of  it  from  us, 

—  than  that  bees  were  in  any  respect  un- 
deserving of  the  eulogium  uniformly  be- 
stowed upon  them  in  moral  books  for  the 
young.  Nor  can  we  say  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  exactly  attacked  their  moral 
character.  He  does  not  at  all  deny  the 
bee's  laborious  qualities.  He  credits  the 
bee  with  a  complete  ten  hours'  working 
day,  even  about  the  equinox,  when  the 
days  are  not  at  their  longest,  and  does  ^ 
not  suggest  that  they  knock  off  work  for 
any  day  in  the  week.  But  then  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  glory  of  the  bee  in  the 
days  of  our  grandmothers  was  its  wonder- 
ful ingenuity  :  — 

How  skilfully  she  builds  her  cell, 
How  neat  she  spreads  her  wax  1 

sang  Dr.  Watts,  leading  the  chorus  of 
the  bee's  didactic  admirers,  —  inamediate- 
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ly  adding,  too,  as  from  his  young  disci- 
ple's moutli, — 

In  works  of  labour  and  of  skill 
I  would  be  busy  too, 

and  evidently  never  dreading  the  advent 
of  the  day  when  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
bee  in  such  matters  might  possibly  be 
rudely  assailed. 

But  that  day  has  at  length  come.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  done  a  fair  stroke  of 
work  towards  exposing  the  Bees.  The 
unreasoning  enthusiasm  for  bees,  on  the 
strength  of  their  gift  for  architecture  and 
organization,  has  so  prejudiced  the  eyes 
of  naturalists,  that  they  have  been  cred- 
ited with  all  sorts  of  qualities  not  in  the 
least  borne  out  by  facts.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  something  in  the  blind  defer- 
ence for  bees  analogous  to  the  blind  def- 
erence for  the  clergy.  What  with  their 
monarchical  constitution,  and  their  an- 
cient repute,  and  their  formidable  stings, 
and  their  impressive  love  for  hexagons, 
it  has  been  held  a  sort  of  impiety  not  to 
take  example  by  the  bees,  and  still  more 
to  speak  lightly  of  their  virtues.  As  Sir 
John  Lubbock  shows,  bees  have  been 
assumed  to  possess  the  power  of  commu- 
nicating ideas  freely  to  each  other  on  the 
slenderest  evidence  in  the  world.  We 
suspect  that  these  kinds  of  qualities  were 
ascribed  to  them  rather  honoris  causd,  — 
as  honorary  degrees  are  given  to  distin- 
guished preachers,  —  rather  than  from 
any  clear  testimony  in  favour  of  the  hon- 
orific opinion  thus  formed  of  them.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  taken  great  pains  to 
test  their  capacities  of  communicating 
very  simple  ideas  to  each  other,  and  has 
proved  either  that  they  do  not  possess  it, 
—  or,  that  if  they  do,  they  are  even  more 
purely  devoted  to  the  selfish  system,  and 
are  less  of  communists,  than  men  them- 
selves. And  as  we  shall  see,  the  last 
opinion  is  not  very  probable,  unless  we 
attribute  very  great  inequalities  of  intel- 
lectual capacity  to  the  bees,  and  suppose 
at  least  one  individual  selected  acciden- 
tally to  have  been  by  chance  a  bee-idiot. 
First  Sir  John  Lubbock  brought  eight 
bees  separately  to  some  honey  which  he 
had  placed  in  his  sitting-room  near  the 
open  window.  In  each  of  these  cases 
the  little  busy  bee  fed  with  much  satis- 
faction, flew  away,  and  returned  no  more. 
Sir  John  then  brought  a  hive  of  bees  to 
his  sitting-room,  placing  it  between  the 
open  window  and  the  honey,  while  he  left 
open  a  little  postern  door  in  the  back  of 
the  hive  by  which  those  of  them  which 
were    of  an    inquiring  and    enterprising 


turn  might  find  their  way  to  the  honey 
and  then  back  again  into  the  hive.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  found  that  very  few  bees 
found  their  way  through  the  postern  at 
all,  while  of  those  which  did  so,  the 
greater  part  flew  straight  to  the  window 
and  did  not  discover  the  honey.  The 
few,  however,  which  did  find  out  the 
honey  went  and  returned  to  the  hive  at 
regular  intervals,  but  did  not  communi- 
cate their  discovery  to  their  friends  in 
the  hive.  Clearly  either  they  were  like 
Lord  Byron,  who,  when  he  met  a  friend 
in  Rome,  humorously  explained  in  his 
journal,  "  Did  not  invite  him  to  dine  with 
me  to-day,  because  I  had  a  fine  young 
turbot  which  I  wished  to  eat  myself ;  "  or 
if  they  were  less  governed  by  selfish  in- 
stincts, they  were  also  less  competent  to 
gratify  generous  instincts.  One  experi- 
ment of  Sir  John  Lubbock's,  if  it  were 
made  on  a  bee  of  average  ability  and  cul- 
ture, would  be  decisive  on  this  point  of 
intellectual  capacity.  "  He  put  a  bee  into 
a  bell-glass,  18  inches  long,  with  a  mouth 
6  1-2  inches  in  diameter,  turning  the 
closed  end  to  the  window."  If,  then,  the 
bee  had  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  explore 
its  prison,  it  would  have  found  that  at  the 
end  furthest  removed  from  the  light  there 
was  no  obstacle  to  its  escape  at  all, 
though  at  the  end  turned  towards  the 
light  there  was  no  escape.  It  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  occurred  to  the 
bee  to  try  for  an  egress  on  the  dark  side, 
"  The  bee  buzzed  about  for  an  hour, 
when,  as  there  seemed  no  chance  of  her 
getting  out,  he  released  her,"  —  clearly, 
a  bee  quite  without  scientific  method, 
and  destitute  even  of  that  familiarity  with 
the  paradoxes  of  the  universe  which 
might  have  suggested  to  her  that  her  best 
way  towards  the  light  might  well  be  to 
begin  by  retiring  from  it.  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  musing  on  these  phenomena, 
suggests  that  the  bees  and  wasps  which  so 
often  seem  to  be  idHng  frivolously  in  our 
rooms  have  simply  lost  their  way,  and  are 
not  so  much  unprincipled  loafers,  as 
dull,  laborious  red-tapists,  which  cannot 
originate  anything  when  once  off  the 
beaten  track  of  regularly-organized  in- 
stinct. 

We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
in  the  result.  Thanks  to  the  didactic 
writers  of  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
we  have  been  so  "  sat  upon  "  by  bees,  as 
to  feel  quite  a  new  sense  of  self-respect 
at  discovering  that  after  all  they  can't  go 
even  a  hair's  breadth  or  two  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  immemorable  Conserva- 
tism, without  coming  to  signal  grief.    But 
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there  is  an  inference  from  these   facts  of 
even  more  importance  than  any  touching 
simply  our  private  vanity,  supposing  that 
what  Sir  John    Lubbock    has    observed 
should  be  confirmed   by  future   observa- 
tion.    The  favourite   theory  amongst  an 
influential    school     of  naturalists,  —  Mr. 
Lewes,  for   instance,  insists  very  eagerly 
upon    it    in  his  "  Problems  of    Life    and 
Mind,"  —  is  that  instinct  is  nothing  but 
the  organized  and  hereditarily  transmitted 
experience  of  ancestors  who  have  learned 
to  adapt    their    habits    to    their    needs. 
Thus  the  sure  and  elaborate   instincts  of 
the  bees  of  to-day  would  be    nothing  but 
the   confirmed   predispositions  to   habit, 
due  to  the  ingenuity  and  resource  of  the 
primitive    bees  of    many  centuries    ago, 
hereditarily  transmitted  to  their  descend- 
ants.    Now  we  are  not  going  to  refer  to 
the  difficulty  that   unless   you  start  from 
certain  instincts  as  a  fixed  point  of  de- 
parture, you  can  hardly  find  any  explana- 
tion of  the  growth  and  building-up  of  any 
other  instincts,  —  though  it  is  obviously 
difficult  to  conceive  what  you  could  do, 
without   assuming  the    instincts    of  sex, 
and  either  those  of  parental  care,  or  of  a 
ready-made  power  of   discriminating  the 
proper  food  and  the  best  way  to  find  that 
food,  towards  explaining  the  genesis  of 
any  other    instinct    at  all.     But   without 
regard  to   that  further  difficulty,    one  is 
compelled  by  Sir  John  Lubbock's  facts  to 
ask  oneself,  —  How  is  it  that  if  bees  were 
once  so  ingenious  and  skilful  as  to  invent 
the  architectural  and    organizing   habits 
which   they  have  now  transmitted  as  in- 
stincts to   their   descendants,  those   de- 
scendants should  be  so  utterly  devoid  of 
any  similar  intelligence  of  their  own,  that 
they  cannot  communicate  to  their  fellows 
the  best  way  to  a  store    of    honey,  nor 
even  find  their  way  out  of  an  open  bell- 
glass,  simply  because  the   opening  is   at 
the  end  furthest  from  the  light  ?     Surely 
if  Mr.  Lewes's  theory  of  the  origin  of  in- 
stinct were  true,  the  only  thing  to  say  of 
these  bees  would  be  that  their  instincts 
have   been  so    completely  sufficient    for 
their  life,  that,  by  being  saved  from  neces- 
sity, they  have   lost  that  invention  which 
is  said  to  flow  from  necessity  ;  —  in  other 
words,  that  the  bees  have  been  degraded 
through    the  very   perfection  of  the    in- 
stincts formed  for  them  and   transmitted 
to  them  by  their  ancestors.     No  doubt  it 
is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the    trans- 
mission of  a  valuable  method  has  caused 
the  complete  loss  of   the   originating  fac- 
ulty to  which  that  method  owed  its  origin. 
Chinese  science  is  said  to  be  in  the  same 
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condition  as  the    instinct    of    the    bees 
would  be  on  this  hypothesis, — a  system 
of    valuable  rules    with    the    originating 
principle  lost.     But  still   it  is   difficult  to 
suppose  that  even   the   most  degenerate 
descendant  of  a  creature  which  helped  to 
organize  the  hive,  could  have  become  so 
stupid  as  not  to  find  its  way  out  of  a  bell- 
glass  with  the  mouth  turned   away  from 
the  light.     Why,  indeed,  should  not  com- 
mjn  sense  be   hereditary  as  well   as  in- 
stinct ?    With    us   it  is   so,  and   the  bee 
must  have  plenty  of  occasion  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  common  sense  in  its   little  per- 
plexities.    There  is  clearly  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  ascribing  the  origin  of  very  recon- 
dite and  artistic   insects  to  the  wit   of  a 
creature  which  has  transmitted  absolute- 
ly no  wit  along  with    the  traditions  it  in- 
vented.    If  Mr.    Lewes's   theory  of   the 
origin  of  instinct  be   true,  some  Lycur- 
gus    among  the  bees  must    have  sworn 
the  aboriginal  hive  to  a  system  of   rules 
which  he  deemed  useful   for  them,  and 
then  departed  never  to  return,  —  without 
calculating  that   the  result  would  be    to 
kill  out  mind   amongst  them,  through  the 
blighting  force  of  overpowering  custom. 
Anyhow,  if  Sir  John   Lubbock's  views  of 
the  bees    be  true,  we  must  infer  that  if 
the   instinct  which  now  guides   bees   be 
not   original  in  the   species,  the  species 
must  at  one  time  have  been  vastly  supe- 
rior in  general   intelligence  and  resource 
to  what  it  now  is  ;  and  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  experience,  instead  of  promot- 
ing,  must  have  diminished    the   general 
mental  resources  of  the  bees.     Even  that 
inference  would  itself  be  of   the  greatest 
moment  in  estimating  the  worth  of  mere 
experience  as  the    chief    factor    in    the 
progress    of    races  and   the    growth    of 
organizations. 


THE  BUSY  BEE. 
[to  the  editor  of  the  "  SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,  —  I  am  diurnally  compelled  to 
read  in  silent  indignation  Radical  and 
Revolutionary  sentiments  from  which  I 
vehemently  dissent.  When  it  comes, 
however,  to  disestablishing  the  Busy 
Bee,  and  indirectly  suggesting  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  infallibility  of  Dr.  Watts,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  stones  would  cry 
out,  were  I  to  hold  my  peace.  Even  the 
impostor  Mahomet  (as  I  was  very  prop- 
erly taught  to  call  him  in  my  youth)  re- 
spected that  exemplary  insect,  and    ex- 
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cepted  her  from  the  curse  he  launched  on 
other  buzzing  and  stinging  things.  "  All 
flies,"  he  says  in  the  Koran,  "  shall  be 
burned  in  Hell-fire  except  the  Bee."  Sir, 
I  feel  for  the  worker  bee  as  a  spinster 
and  a  sister  ;  and  I  am  proud  of  her  in 
spite  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  for  labouring 
so  industriously  for  ten  hours  a  day  for 
the  good  of  the  community  and  the  sup- 
port of  those  little  grubs,  her  nephews 
and  nieces.  If  she  and  her  companions, 
like  so  many  Danaides,  do  put  the  drones 
to  death,  it  is  no  doubt  because  they 
agree  with  Mrs.  Denner  in  "  Felix  Holt," 
that  an  idle  male  creature  "straddling 
about  the  house  on  a  rainy  day  "  consti- 
tutes an  insufferable  nuisance,  which 
must  be  abated  before  any  good  work 
can  be  done  on  the  premises. 

My  object  in  breaking  silence,  how- 
ever, is  not  merely  to  protest  against 
your  disparagement  of  a  virtuous  insect 
and  a  pious  divine,  but  to  ask  whether 
those  same  bees  do  not  form  a  serious 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  our  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrine  of  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  acquired  instincts  ?  You 
do  not  seem  to  remember  it,  judging 
from  your  remarks,  but  please.  Sir,  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  bees  who  ac- 
complish all  the  wonders  of  the  hive,  who 
make  the  honeycomb  and  the  honev,  and 
provide  for  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  larvae,  are  every  one  of  them,  with- 
out exception,  Old-Maids.  The  married 
women,  under  the  excellent  Bee-Consti- 
tution, are  well  and  richly  provided  for, 
and  now  and  then  take  the  lead  in  public 
affairs,  as  Dido,  Boadicea,  Zenobia,  Cath- 
erine II.,  Maria  Theresa,  and  our  own 
Queen  Victoria  have  done.  But  the  bees 
think,  like  Mr.  Forsyth,  that  it  is  for 
those  who  are  free  from  domestic  cares 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  it  is  exclusively  the  single-lady 
bees  (Mr.  Bouverie's  "failures")  who  ex- 
ercise the  franchise  of  the  hive,  and  even 
elect  a  sovereign  when  the  throne  hap- 
pens to  be  vacant.  And  now.  Sir,  will 
Mr.  Darwin  tell  me  whence  these  arti- 
sans and  stateswomen  derive  their  archi- 
tectural and  political  instincts  ?  Is  it 
from  their  fathers  ?  Certainly  not.  For 
thousands  of  generations  their  male  an- 
cestors have  been  good-for-nothing,  loaf- 
ing drones,  who  never  turned  their  an- 
tennae to  an  hour's  work  in  their  lives. 
Is  it,  then,  from  their  mothers  ?  Still 
less  could  this  be  the  case,  for  they  have 
lived  like  so  many  obese  sultanas  in  their 
harems,  not  even  attending  to  the  wants 


of  their  own  babies.  In  the  direct  lines 
both  male  and  female,  of  her  ancestry,  a 
worker-bee  may  look  back  in  vain  for  a 
grandfather  or  grandmother  from  whom 
she  could  have  inherited  one  of  her  tal- 
ents. Only  her  maiden  aunts  —  a  de- 
spised, but  most  meritorious  class  of  re- 
lations—  have  preceded  her  in  the  paths 
of  industry  and  the  arts  of  hymenopteral 
life.  And  after  this  you  say,  in  your  very 
next  article,  on  "  Sex  in  Education,"  that 
"  a  system  which  is  successful  only  with 
spinsters  is  in  great  part  sterile,  and  does 
good  to  one  generation,  but  not  to  all 
generations  !  " 

Surely  it  is  clear  that  the  worker-bees 
cannot  have  "  inherited  "  their  instincts, 
in  any  sense  in  which  the  word  "inheri- 
tance "  is  properly  applied  ?  And  if  they 
have  not  done  so,  and  if  this  great  scaf- 
fold of  the  doctrine  of  the  Evolution  of 
mind  and  morals  breaks  down  in  so  cru- 
cial an  instance  as  that  of  the  cleverest 
of  the  insects,  is  it  not  possible  that  it 
may  also  fail  to  be  the  true  explanation  of 
those  other  instincts  in  larger  beings, 
which  we  used  to  classify  under  the  name 
of  Conscience,  before  we  had  heard  any- 
thing about  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  psychical  habits  ?  —  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 
A  Busy  Old-Maid. 


From  Chambers'  JoumaL 
PROGNOSTICATIONS    BY  LEECHES. 

That  there  is  a  sensitiveness  to  at- 
mospheric changes  in  the  leech,  is  gene- 
rally admitted  ;  and  the  idea  of  utilizing 
this  little  creature  as  a  sort  of  weather- 
o:lass  arose  long  ago,  we  have  evidence, 
in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Gentle- 
man^s  Magazine.  A  correspondent  of 
that  venerable  journal  stated  that  if  a 
leech  be  kept  in  a  phial  or  bottle,  partly 
filled  with  water,  it  will  indicate  approach- 
ing changes  in  the  weather.  He  placed 
on  a  window-ledge  an  eight-ounce  phial 
containing  a  leech  and  about  six  ounces 
of  water,  and  watched  it  daily.  Accord- 
ing to  his  description,  when  the  weather 
continued  serene  and  beautiful,  the  leech 
lay  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  the  phial, 
rolled  in  a  spiral  form.  When  it  began 
to  rain  at  noon,  or  a  little  before  or  after, 
the  leech  was  found  at  the  top  of  its 
lodging,  where  it  remained  until  the 
weather  became  settled.  When  wind 
was  approaching,  the  leech  galloped 
about  its  limpid  habitation  with  great 
liveliness,  seldom  resting  until  the  wind 
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became  violent.  When  a  thunder-storm 
was  about  to  appear,  the  animal  sought  a 
lodgment  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
displayed  great  uneasiness,  and  moved 
about  in  convulsive-like  threads.  In 
clear  frost,  as  in  fine  summer  weather,  it 
lay  constantly  at  the  bottom  ;  whereas, 
in  snowy  weather,  like  as  in  rain,  it  dwelt 
at  the  very  mouth  of  the  phial.  The  ob- 
server covered  the  mouth  of  the  phial 
with  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  and  changed 
the  water  every  week  or  two.  He  seems 
to  have  had  faith  in  the  correctness  of 
his  own  observations  and  conclusions  ; 
but  went  no  further  in  the  attempt  at  ex- 
planation than  to  say  :  "  What  reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  these  movements,  I 
must  leave  philosophers  to  determine ; 
though  one  thing  is  evident  to  everybody 
—  thkt  the  leech  must  be  affected  in  the 
same  way  as  the  mercury  and  spirit  in 
the  weather-glass  ;  and  has  doubtless  a 
very  surprising  sensation,  that  change  of 
weather,  even  days  before,  makes  a  visi- 
ble alteration  in  its  manner  of  living." 

This  leech-philosophy  appears  to  have 
had  many  believers  in  the  last  century. 
In  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  dated  1789, 
Cowper  wrote  in  one  of  his  (too-rare) 
cheerful  moods,  and  among  other  gossip 
said :  "  Mrs.  Throckmorton  carries  us 
to-morrow  in  her  chaise  to  Chichely. 
The  event  must,  however,  be  supposed 
to  depend  on  the  elements,  at  least  on 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
turbulent  beyond  measure.  Saturday  it 
thundered,  last  night  it  lightened,  and  at 
three  this  morning  I  saw  the  sky  red  as  a 
city  in  flames  could  have  made  it.  I 
have  a  leech  in  a  bottle  that  foretells  all 
these  prodigies  and  convulsions  of  na- 
ture. Not,  as  you  will  naturally  conjec- 
ture, by  articulate  utterances  of  oracular 
notices,  but  by  a  variety  of  gesticulations, 
which  here  I  have  not  room  to  give  an 
account  of.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no 
change  of  weather  surprises  him,  and 
that,  in  point  of  the  earliest  and  most 
accurate  intelligence,  he  is  worth  all  the 
barometers  in  the  world.  None  of  them 
all,  indeed,  can  make  the  least  pretence 
to  foretell  thunder,  a  species  of  capacity 
of  which  he  has  given  the  most  unequivo- 
cal evidence.  1  gave  but  sixpence  for 
him,  which  is  a  groat  more  than  the  mar- 
ket-price ;  though  he  is,  in  fact,  or  rather 
would  be,  if  leeches  were  not  found  in 
every  ditch,  an  invaluable  acquisition." 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Jenner  did  the 
leech  the  honour  of  embalming  him  in 
verse,  as   one   among  a  singularly  large 
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group  of  weather  prognosticators.     The 
doctor  declined  an  invitation  because 

The  hollow  mists  begin  to  blow, 
The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low, 
The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 
And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  creep. 
Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 
The  moon  in  haloes  hid  her  head, 
The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 
For  see  —  the  rainbow  spans  the  sky ; 
The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 
Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel ; 
Hark  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack ! 
Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 
Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry, 
The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh ; 
How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine  ! 
The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine  ; 
Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings  ; 
The  cricket,  too,  how  loud  he  sings  ! 


And  so  on,  for  forty  or  fifty  lines,  crowd 
ed   with    folk-lore 

endins:  with 


concerning   weather- 


warn  in  es 


The  leech,  disturbed,  is  newly  risen 
Quite  to  the  summit  of  his  prison. 

Dr.  Merryweather  (not  a  bad  name  for 
a  weather-prophet)  stated,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1851,  that  these  lines  by  Dr. 
Jenner  first  suggested  to  him  the  prose- 
cution of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
behaviour  of  the  leech  under  the  influ- 
ence of  atmospheric  changes.  He  no- 
ticed, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby, 
that  if  the  leech  was  restless  in  calm  fine 
weather,  a  storm  was  coming  ;  this,  at 
any  rate,  was  the  inference  which  he 
drew  from  a  number  of  observations.  He 
procured  twelve  white  glass  bottles, 
seven  inches  high  by  three  in  diameter, 
of  one  pint  capacity.  He  put  one  leech 
in  each,  and  so  arranged  the  bottles  that 
the  leeches  could  "see  each  other,"  per- 
haps that  they  might  agree  among  them- 
selves to  make  a  grand  united  demonstra- 
tion. A  metal  tube  ascended  from  the 
mouth  of  each  bottle,  of  such  diameter 
that  the  leech  could  not  easily  enter  it,  but 
might  do  so  if  he  determined  on  it.  No 
fresh  air  could  enter  the  bottle  except 
through  a  small  orifice  in  the  tube.  All 
the  tubes  were  varnished  inside,  to  fa- 
cilitate cleaning.  If  a  leech  climbed  up 
into  his  tube  in  the  daytime,  his  move- 
ments might  be  watched  by  an  observer  ; 
but  how  to  know  whether  he  had  as- 
cended during  the  night,  and  gone  down 
again  ?  An  ingenious  bit  of  apparatus 
was  devised,  to  enable  or  compel  each 
leech  to  register  his  own  movements.  A 
small  bell  was  elevated  above  the  middle 
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of  the  apparatus,  and  twelve  little  ham- 
mers around  it  ;  a  gilt  ch;f1n,  descending 
from  each  hammer,  passed  round  a  pul- 
ley attached  to  a  disk  just  above  the  bot- 
tle ;  across  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  was 
a  small  piece  of  whalebone,  held  up  by  a 
bit  of  wire  attached  to  its  centre  ;  this 
wire  passed  through  an  aperture  in  the 
top  of  the  tube,  and  hooked  on  to  the 
chain.  Such  being  the  mechanism,  the 
action  may  be  pretty  easily  comprehend- 
ed :  if  the  leech  ascended,  he  dislodged 
the  bit  of  whalebone,  and  caused  the 
hammer  to  ring  the  bell.  Supposing  the 
observer  to  be  in  another  room,  and  to 
hear  the  bell  ring,  he  inferred  that  a  par- 
ticular change  in  the  weather  influenced 
the  leech  ;  and  if  two  or  more  were  set 
ringing  at  one  time,  the  inference  would 
h^ pro  tanto  stronger.  This,  we  may  re- 
mark, was  not  self-registering,  as  that 
term  is  usually  employed  in  connection 
with  scientific  instruments  ;  it  signalled, 
but  did  not  leave  a  permanent  record. 

On  microscopically  examining  a  leech, 
Dr.  Merryweather  considered  that  he 
could  point  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
animal  as  the  seat  of  sensitiveness  to 
weather-changes ;  and  carried  away  by 
his  fancies,  he  declared  that  leeches  are 
capable  of  affection  ;  "for  after  they  be- 
come acquainted  with  me,  they  never  at- 
tempt to  bite  me.  Some  of  them  have, 
over  and  over  again,  thrown  themselves 
into  graceful  undulations  when  I  have 
approached  them  :  I  suppose  an  expres- 
sion of  their  being  glad  to  see  me." 

Dr.  Merryweather  described  the  mode 
in  which  he  put  his  predictions  to  the  test ; 
but  his  definitions  need  not  be  gone  into. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his 
leeches  did  shew  sensitiveness  to  the 
weather,  or  that  he  endeavoured  to  watch 
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carefully  the  changes  which  supervened 
in  the  weather  whenever  any  peculiar 
movements  of  the  animals  took  place ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  transform  into  definite 
language  the  relation  which  may  appear 
to  exist  between  the  leech-movements 
and  the  weather-changes.  His  leeches 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
sensitive  to  approaching  rain  ;  what  they 
chiefly  denoted  was  storm,  another  name 
for  wind.  Rain  may  be  more  important 
than  wind  in  inland  agricultural  districts  ; 
but  wind  is  more  important  than  rain  on 
the  sea-coast,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
safety  of  ships  and  of  human  lives.  Dr. 
Merryweather,  as  a  physician  and  a  resi- 
dent at  Whitby,  had  many  means  of 
knowing  the  destructive  effects  of  violent 
winds  on  the  Yorkshire  coast ;  and  hoped 
to  make  his  prognosticator  available  for 
foretelling  the  approach  of  storms,  gales, 
or  winds  from  particular  quarters.  He 
even  indulged  a  hope  that  the  Admiralty 
or  the  Board  of  Trade  might  be  induced 
to  place  such  weather  prognosticators  at 
various  places  along  the  coast,  to  act  as 
storm-warnings. 

The  apparatus  which  Dr.  Merryweather 
prepared  for  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
185 1,  was  a  stand  of  polished  mahogany, 
about  three  feet  in  diameter  by  three  feet 
and  a  half  in  height.  Twelve  leech- 
bottles  were  arranged  in  a  circle  on  the 
base  of  the  stand  ;  while  the  tubes, 
chains,  hammers,  bell,  &c.,  gave  a  kind  of 
pyramid  form  to  the  whole.  The  Jury 
Report  of  the  Great  Exhibition  stated 
that  "  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  leech  "  in 
each  glass  ;  if  this  means  that  the  leeches 
were  not  actually  sent  with  the  rest  of 
the  apparatus,  we  can  readily  understand 
why  the  jury  offered  no  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  invention. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  take  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following 
letter,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  a  singular 
piece  of  injustice  has  inadvertently  been  done 
to  one  of  our  American  poets  by  a  British  re- 
viewer : 

Albany,  April  15,  1874. 

Messrs.  Littell  &  Gay  : 

Gentlemen,  —  In  the  leading  article  of  No. 
1553,  March  14,  1874,  of  the  Living  Age,  en- 
titled *'  Henry  Thoreau,  the  Poet-Naturalist," 
copied  from  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  the 
reviewer  has  made  a  singular  mistake.  At  the 
close  of  the  review  he  says,  alluding  to  Tho- 
reau :  •*  And  in  his  poems  there  is  often  a 
rarity  and  chastity  of  expression,  and  a  quality 
such  as  we  seldom  meet  with,  as  these  few 


specimens  will  show."  He  then  gives  the 
specimens,  which  are  all  from  my  poems,  as  the 
book  itself,  "  Thoreau  the  Poet-Naturalist,  by 
William  Ellery  Channing,"  on  pages  156  and 
157  will  show.  The  extracts  are  also  con- 
tinued on  page  1 58. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Alfred  B,  Street. 
P.  S.  There  are  other  extracts  from  my 
poems  in  the  same  book  by  Mr.  Channing, 
viz.  :  on  page  137,  **  Where  its  long  rings  un- 
winds the  fern,"  etc. ;  page  170,  "  The  hickory 
shell  cracked  open  by  its  fall,"  etc. ;  page  248 
(these  quoted  by  Mr.  Channing  himself),  "A 
ceaseless  glimmering  near  the  ground  be- 
trays "  etc.  ;  and,  page  250,  "  The  squirrel 
chatters  merril}^"  etc. ;  and  there  is  mention  of 
me  by  Mr.  Channing  on  page  254. 
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IN    MEMORIAM,    ETC. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

"The    Chimpanzee    of    the    Zoological    Gardens  is 
dead !  "  —  Titnes,  March  21,  1874. 

Lament  our  poor  brother  departed  !  — 
From  anthropoid  anthropos  began  — 

And  Darwin  deep  mourning  has  started, 
For  this  "  Princeps  editio  "  of  man  ! 

It  seems  as  if  Nature  had  matched  him 
And  his  visitors,  man  against  brute  ; 

But  those  who  most  closely  have  watched  him, 
On  the  rivalry  choose  to  be  mute. 

Look  at  him  —  thus  peacefully  lying, 
Manhood  hid  quadrumanhood  within  ! 

If  developed,  he  might  have  feared  dying. 
As  it  is,  what  a  'scape  of  our  sin ! 

Had  selection  made  him  man  of  monkey, 
And  taught  him  to  cringe,  cheat,  and  lie  — 

A  la  mode  of  my  lord  and  his  flunkey,  — 
He  had  found  it  less  easy  to  die. 

No  monkey  speaks  ill  of  a  brother ; 

Chimpanzees  hand  o'er  slander  to  man  : 
But  could  apes  sit  to  cut  up  each  other, 

There  he  lies,  let  them  say  all  they  can  ! 

He  was  not  paid  to  slaughter  and  plunder, 

He  was  not  paid  to  lie  in  a  wig ; 
He  ne'er  out-roared  Truth  with  Press-thunder, 

Milked  a  horse,  or  ran  Stock  Exchange  rig  ! 

He  ne'er  lived  to  be  husband  or  father, 
Or  a  model  of  both  we  had  seen  ; 

So  much  from  his  conduct  we  gather, 
Since  his  home  with  the  Zooloos  has  been. 

Brother  men.  Chimpanzees  though  too  plainly, 
You  ne'er,  do  your  utmost,  can  be, 

Yet  aspire  —  may  it  not  be  all  vainly  — 
As  good  as  poor  Joey  to  be  ! 

Punch. 


A  PLEA. 


The  heights  of  great  men  reached  and  kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  the}',  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upwards  in  the  night.  — Longfellow. 

Alas  !  for  those  companions  who  have  slept 

Upon  that  weary  way. 
Who  far  into  the  night  their  vigil  kept. 

Yet  slumbered  ere  the  day  ! 

Who,  faint  and  spent  with  toil,  lay  down  to 
rest. 
Despairing  of  the  goal ; 
With   weight    of    human  weakness  sore  op- 
pressed, 
And  weariness  of  soul. 


Alas  for  them  !  their  lot  is  hard  to  bear  — 
Their  cherished  hopes  all  vain  ; 

The  sought-for  laurel  they  must  never  wear, 
The  prize  not  hope  to  gain. 


Oh  !  if  it  be  that  sweet  success  has  crowned 

Thine  efforts,  and  that  fame 
Has  traced  upon  her  consecrated  ground 

The  record  of  thy  name, 

Forget  not  that  the  praise  is  due  alone 
To  Him  Who  gave  thee  strength, 

Who  stood  beside  thee  till  thy  work  was  done, 
Throughout  the  night's  dark  length. 


Be  not  unmindful  of  the  cheerless  fate 

Of  those  who,  toiling  still. 
Have  missed  the  path,  or  found  it  all  too  late, 

To  hope  they  can  fulfil 

The  promise  of  their  golden  days  of  youth, 
When  all  seemed  fair  and  bright, 

And  nought  was  wanting  —  save   the  ray  of 
truth 
To  guide  their  footsteps  right. 

And  when    thou   canst  a  wand'ring  brother 
guide, 

Or  help  him  on  his  way, 
Let  nothing  turn  the  noble  act  aside. 

Or  cause  thee  to  delay. 

For  toil  is  hard,  and  perseverance  rare,' 

And  failure  frequent,  too  ; 
And  those  who  would  succeed  have  much  to 
dare, 
As  well  as  much  to  do. 


And  help  from  those  who  stand  aloft,  secure, 

Is  ever  doubly  blest. 
Enabling  those  who  win  not,  to  endure. 

And  leave  to  God  the  rest. 

The  Month.  W.  P.  F. 


AN  EASTER  SONG. 

Dear  Lord,  I  have  no  Easter  flowers  to  bring. 
No  roses  fresh,  nor  lilies  dewy  sweet. 

But  still  one  offering  I  may  gladly  bear. 
And  lay,  rejoicing,  at  Thy  dearest  feet 

Enfold  my  weary  love  in  Thy  sweet  Will, 
And  keep  it  closely  to  Thy  pierced  side, 

So  shall  I  rest,  nor  sad  and  helpless  mourn, 
While  safe  in  Thee  my  love  and  I  abide. 
Sunday  Magazine.  C.  BROOKE. 


DAVID    LIVINGSTONE. 


From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 
DAVID  LIVINGSTONE. 

'■''Their  works  do  follow  themy  On 
that  world  of  true  life  whither  these 
words  of  hallowed  comfort  point,  it  is 
not  our  office  to  offer  any  speculations 
here.  But  the  sense  of  eternity,  which 
is  never  felt  so  strongly  as  in  the  silent 
presence  of  the  noble  dead  has  its  earth- 
ly as  well  as  its  heavenly  aspect.  For 
men  die  ;  but  man  lives.  And  if  private 
grief  looks  heavenward,  craving  for  a 
personal  reunion,  public  sorrow  finds  a 
consolation  —  not  less  strong,  nor  less 
divine  —  in  the  contemplation  of  that  un- 
dying humanity,  which  shines  the  fairer 
and  lives  more  fully  the  older  it  becomes  ; 
and  which,  whoever  may  be  the  loser,  is 
always  enriched,  exalted,  and  ennobled 
by  every  great  soul  gathered  to  its  bo- 
som. Each  busy  generation,  when  it  lies 
down  to  rest,  leaves  behind  it  not  only 
accumulations  of  material  or  intellectual 
wealth,  but  new  lines  of  character,  faint 
or  strong,  which  affect  the  whole  being 
of  mankind.  And  this  generic  moral 
growth,  though  it  be  far  the  slowest  of 
all  those  movements  which  go  to  make 
up  progress,  is  that  which  marks  most 
deeply  and  clearly  every  real  step  in  ad- 
vance. It  is  only  by  a  consideration  of 
periods  separated  by  centuries  or  even 
millenniums,  that  these  far-reaching 
changes  can  be  unmistakably  discerned.! 
But  nevertheless  they  are  constantly  tak- 
ing place.  Neither  the  growth  of  com- 
merce, nor  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
nor  both  together,  could,  apart  from  a 
great  development  of  character,  have  pro- 
duced the  England  of  to-day  out  of  the 
England  of  the  Conquest.  In  this  slow, 
moral  progress  it  is  not  usually  given  to 
individual  men  to  accomplish  any  great 
step  in  advance.  Even  great  religious 
leaders  do  but  raise  a  wave  of  feeling 
which  too  commonly  seems  to  fall  back 
to  the  former  level.  Yet  in  looking  back 
upon  the  long  roll  of  historic  names,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  there  have  been 
many  men  whose  characters  have  been  a 
more  precious  legacy  than  any  of  their 
practical  achievements.  The  contagious 
influence  of  Robert  Bruce's  indomitable 
spirit  did  more  for  Scotland  than  the  vic- 
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tory  of  Bannockburn.     The  valour  of  the 
Black  Prince  obtained  us  no  permanent 
conquests;  but  the  fondness  with  which 
soldiers  dwelt  upon  the  memory  of   his 
self-forgetful  daring    cannot    have    been 
without  its  effect  on   the  tone  of   military 
feeling.     Sir  Thomas  More's  name  is  as- 
sociated with  a  fading  superstition,  and 
Cranmer's  with  the  rise  of  a  regenerated 
faith.     Yet  the  noble  though  narrow  in- 
tegrity of  the  one  is  felt  to  this  day  as  an 
example  and  a  stay  to  the  national  char- 
acter ;  while  not  even  the  martyrdom  of 
the  other  can   efface  the   shame  of   his 
shifty  politics.     Or  to  come  down  to  our 
own  times,  who   does  not   feel  that   the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by   his  sacrifice  of 
party  traditions  to  a  higher  view  of  duty, 
did  more  for  the  future  of  Ensrlish  states- 
manship  than  even  by  his  free  trade   leg- 
islation ?    And  there  are  men  now  living, 
whose  moral  earnestness  in  the  public  life 
they  lead  has  a  deeper  influence  on  their 
country  than  any  special  results  they  ac- 
complish.    They  raise    the   standard  of 
human  life.     They  kindle  afresh   the  too 
evanescent  fire  of  self-forgetful  devotion. 
They  prove  the  reality  of  motives   richer 
in  moral  power  than   any  personal    am- 
bition.    And  when  at  the  graves  of  such 
men  we  breathe  the  words,  "  Their  works 
do    follow   them,"  we   do   not   think   so 
much  of  the  actual  results  they  have  ac- 
complished by  their  industry,  but  rather 
of   the  place  and  the    power  that   their 
character  has  in  the  humanity  that  never 
dies. 

Such  a  man  was  David  Livingstone. 
It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  even 
during  his  lifetime  his  character  divided 
with  his  achievements  the  public  interest 
aroused  by  his  travels.  Those  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  during  his  brief  visits 
to  England  were  never  tired  of  repeating 
that  he  was  "every  inch  a  man."  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  loved  him  with  a 
warmth  of  affection  which  no  merely  sci- 
entific sympathy  could  have  inspired, 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  whose  unworthy  and 
ungenerous  treatment  by  a  section  of  the 
English  public  it  is  impossible  to  repro- 
bate too  strongly,  loses  all  bitterness  and 
kindles  into  enthusiasm  as  he  recalls  his 
personal   intercourse   with  the  departed 
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traveller  by  Tanganyika  Lake.  As  to  the 
African  tribes  that  were  familiar  with  his 
name  they  almost  worshipped  him  as  a 
god.  In  his  intercourse  with  those  de- 
moralized by  the  slave  trade,  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  self-control,  his  sympathet- 
ic patience,  and  his  unflinching  firmness 
put  to  shame  the  blustering  arrogance 
and  random  bloodshed  too  often  charac- 
teristic of  English  dealings  with  savage 
tribes.  And  in  all  the  history  of  travel 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  touching 
than  the  story  of  the  faithful  Makololo, 
who  marched  with  their  "father"  across 
a  continent,  for  the  most  part  as  much 
unknown  to  thern  as  to  him  ;  who  inter- 
posed their  own  bodies  between  him  and 
hostile  spears  ;  who  plunged  headlong 
into  a  swollen  river  to  rescue  him  from 
drowning;  who  dared  to  go  with  him 
down  to  that  mysterious  sea  from  which 
their  stolen  brethren  had  never  returned  ; 
and  who  sat  down  by  the  eastern  coast  to 
wait  in  simple  faith  till  he  came  back 
from  a  voyage  that  must  have  seemed  to 
them  like  a  journey  beyond  the  grave. 
The  character  which  produced  effects 
like  these  on  Englishmen,  Americans, 
Portuguese  colonists,  and  African  barba- 
rians alike,  was  certainly  no  common  one, 
and  must  be  well  worth  our  study.  It 
does  not  often  happen  in  the  case  of  any 
one  distinguished  for  physical  discovery 
that  the  interest  attaching  to  character 
predominates  over  that  excited  by 
achievement.  Such  a  predominance  of 
moral  interest  is  natural  and  indeed  in- 
evitable when  we  lament  the  loss  of  a 
great  preacher  like  the  late  Thomas  Bin- 
ney.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  pio- 
neers of  physical  knowledge.  We  may 
indeed  gather  up  with  lingering  remem- 
brance all  personal  traits  of  departed  ge- 
nius. Its  association  with  a  noble  moral 
nature,  its  habits  of  thought  and  feeling, 
its  methods  of  work,  are  all  eagerly  re- 
marked. But  such  traits  are  cherished 
onlv  because  of  the  reflected  interest 
that  they  derive  from  splendid  achieve- 
ments to  which  they  bear  no  necessary 
relation.  Thus  when  Faraday  died,  the 
obscure  religious  denomination  to  which 
he  faithfully  adhered,  derived  an  un- 
wonted interest  in  the  eyes  of  many  from 


the  fact  of  his  connection  with  it.    Yet 
every  one   felt  that  for   some  reason  or 
other  the  great  electrician's  religious  life 
and  his  scientific  career  were  wholly  dis- 
sociated.   And  the  former  had  little  in- 
terest for  the  world,  except  what  was  re- 
flected upon  it  by  his  discoveries.     The 
character  of  the  man  did  no  doubt  make 
the  work  what  it  was.     That  always  must 
be  so.     But  the  process  was  not  evident ; 
and  the  work  was  the  more  conspicuous. 
In  the  case  of  Livingstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  almost  seem  as  though  the 
work  derived  its  popular  interest    from 
the  man,  rather  than  the  man  from  the 
work.     Or  if  such  language  is  too  strong, 
at  any  rate  the  connection  between  the 
character  of  the  man  and  the  work  was  so 
close,  so  clear,  and  striking,  that  the  two 
cannot  be  separated  in  thought.  And,  put- 
ting on  one  side  scientific  societies,  it  is 
certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  in- 
terest taken  by  the  general  public  in  the 
work  accomplished,  was  very  greatly  stim- 
ulated by  the  fascination  exercised  by  the 
character  of  the  man.      Yet  the    David 
Livingstone  best  known  to  the  world  at 
large  was  not  a  preacher  nor  a  missionary  ; 
he  was  the  explorer  of  unknown  lands. 

Of  course  one  reason  for  the  entirely 
secondary  interest  attached  to  personal 
character  in  the  case  of  great  discoverers 
is  the  dependence  of  such  achievements 
upon  those  intellectual  gifts  which  en- 
sure insight  and  imagination,  rather  than 
sympathy  and  moral  power.  And  we 
think  it  may  be  observed,  that  wherever 
great  deeds  are  the  result  of  moral  ear- 
nestness, rather  than  of  intellectual  force, 
there  the  personal  character  always  at- 
tracts a  special  and  affectionate  interest. 
George  Washington  could  perhaps,  hardly 
with  justice,  be  called  a  great  soldier. 
But  he  was  something  better  :  he  was  a 
great  man.  And  his  character  has  always 
had  more  interest  than  his  actions.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  only  other 
American  president  yet  arisen,  who  is 
likely  to  rival  Washington  in  the  affec- 
tions of  American  patriotism.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  not  a  man  of  great  intellect. 
But  he  was  a  man  with  a  very  clear  moral 
insight  into  the  secret  of  his  country's 
woes,  and  with  a  courage  that  rose  pre- 
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cisely  in  proportion  as  his  convictions  of 
duty  were  deepened.  So  in  our  warmest 
recollections  of  David  Livingstone,  we 
cannot  attribute  to  him  any  transcendent 
intellectual  powers.  If,  indeed,  the  word 
genius  may  be  taken  in  such  a  compre- 
hensive significance  as  to  mean  any  pre- 
eminent fitness  for  a  special  work  ;  or 
even  if  we  may  take  in  serious  earnest 
the  Carlylese  doctrine,  that  it  denotes  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  —  then 
certainly  Livingstone  was  a  man  of  ge- 
nius. But  he  would  himself  have  been  so 
much  startled  and  pained  by  being  called 
anything  of  the  sort,  that  we  hasten  to 
express  our  dissent  from  any  such  defini- 
tion as  could  possibly  have  included  him. 
His  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  made 
his  life  and  work  what  they  were.  And 
it  is  precisely  because  his  achievements 
sprang  from  susceptibilities  and  energies 
lying  at  the  living  core  and  heart  of  per- 
sonal character,  that  the  whole  man 
seems  to  be  seen  in  every  line  of  his 
work.  We  propose,  therefore,  here 
briefly  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  work 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  man,  and  to  note 
how  at  every  step  his  soul  shone  through 
his  deeds. 

It  is  not  without  heartfelt  sorrow  that 
we  speak  him  as  gone.  Encouraged  by 
the  falsity  of  former  rumours,  almost  be- 
trayed by  his  many  escapes  into  the  illu- 
sion that  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  meas- 
uring perhaps  the  ways  of  Providence 
too  much  by  our  own,  and  fondly  think- 
ing that  now,  so  near  the  end  of  his  la- 
bours, he  could  not  die  till  we  had  seen 
him  once  more,  we  had  hoped  against 
hope,  until  the  decisive  news  came  that 
his  body  was  on  the  way  down  to  Zanzi- 
bar. But  now  that  the  will  of  the  Most 
High  is  known,  we  begin  perhaps  to  see 
in  it  a  wisdom  and  a  tenderness  which  in 
our  suspense  seemed  inconceivable.  The 
man  who  shrank  from  the  publicity  of 
missionary  platforms,  whom  hardly  any 
persuasion  could  induce  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  lionized,  and  whose  temperament 
made  him  occasionally  perhaps  unduly 
susceptible,  could  hardly  have  found  an 
unmingled  solace  for  his  weariness  in  the 
country  which  was  so  eagerly  awaiting 
him.    That  he  longed  to  see  his  native 


land  again  we  can  well  believe 


But  the 

death  that  awaited  him  amongst  the 
people  of  his  pity  and  his  love,  was,  after 
all,  congruous  with  his  life.  His  quiet 
departure  when  his  labour  was  done,  was 
just  in  accordance  with  his  method  of 
work.  And  if  Westminster  Abbey  is  to 
receive  his  bones,  our  satisfaction  does 
not  so  much  arise  from  any  honour  done 
to  David  Livingstone,  but  rather  from 
the  enrichment  of  that  shrine  of  national 
memories  with  the  record  of  a  name  that 
"  England  would  not  willingly  let  die." 

The  introductory  chapter  in  Living- 
stone's "Journeys  and  Researches  in 
South  Africa"  —  a  chapter  consisting  of 
only  seven  pages  —  presents  as  charming 
and  characteristic  a  piece  of  autobiogra- 
phy as  we  have  ever  read.  There  is  a 
kind  of  manly  shyness  about  it,  arising, 
not  from  any  want  of  confidence  in  his 
claim  to  be  heard,  but  just  from  that  sort 
of  sensitiveness  which  generally  accom- 
panies an  honest  self-contained  pride, 
and  which  shrinks  with  dread  from  any 
appearance  of  ostentation.  "  My  own 
inclination,"  he  tells  us,  "  would  lead  me 
to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  myself  ; 
but  several  friends,  in  whose  judgment  I 
have  confidence,  have  suggested  that,  as 
the  reader  likes  to  know  something  about 
the  author,  a  short  account  of  his  origin 
and  early  life  would  lend  additional  in- 
terest to  this  book.  Such  is  my  excuse 
for  the  following  egotism,  and,  if  an 
apology  be  necessary  for  giving  a  gene- 
alogy, I  find  it  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
very  long,  and  contains  only  one  incident 
of  which  I  have  reason  to  be  proud." 
The  "egotism  "  is  of  so  very  innocent  a 
character,  and  is  got  over  so  very  quick- 
ly, that  doubtless  many  a  reader  has 
thought  it  would  have  been  still  more 
unobtrusive  if  the  writer  had  made  no 
apology  at  all,  where  certainly  none  was 
needed.  But  the  narrative  would  not 
have  been  nearly  so  characteristic  with- 
out it.  For  with  all  Livingstone's  trans- 
parent simplicity  of  nature,  we  should 
entirely  misconceive  him  if  we  regarded 
him  as  an  overgrown  artless  child.  His 
was  the  simplicity  of  an  exceedingly 
strong-willed  man,  with  no  small  amount 
of  self-consciousness,  that  was  kept  sup. 
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pressed  only  by  the  ardour  of  an  all-ab- 
sorbing devotion.  He  could  not  talk 
about  himself  without  feeling  that  he  was 
doing  so.  And  he  shrank  from  this,  not 
through  any  mere  affectation  of  humility, 
but  partly  because  by  temperament  he 
scorned  to  thrust  himself  on  the  atten- 
tion of  others  ;  and  partly  because  in  the 
self-discipline  of  a  spiritual  life  he  had 
learned  to  subordinate  all  personal  aims 
to  the  greatness  of  a  mission  he  believed 
to  be  divinely  imposed.  The  "genealo- 
gy" carries  us  back  to  the  storm-beaten 
island  of  Ulva,  where  the  ancestral  Liv- 
ingstones held  a  small  farm  ;  and  where, 
if  there  be  anything  in  Mr.  Buckle's  the- 
ories, we  may  imagine  that  a  struggle  with 
hostile  elements  for  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence might  well  develop  a  traditional 
self-reliance,  indomitable  persistency,  and 
general  sturdiness  of  character.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however  the  fact  may  be  ex- 
plained, that  agricultural  life  in  Scotland 
is  much  more  favourable  than  in  Eng- 
land to  intelligent  individuality,  and  to  a 
high  though  somewhat  narrow  ideal  of 
morality.  The  one  incident  of  which 
Livingstone  thought  he  had  reason  to  be 
proud  is  thoroughly  characteristic,  and 
we  give  it  in  his  own  words  :  — 

Grandfather  could  give  particulars  of  the 
lives  of  his  ancestors  for  six  generations  of 
the  family  before  him  ;  and  the  only  point  of 
the  tradition  I  feel  proud  of  is  this  :  — One  of 
these  poor  hardy  islanders  was  renowned  in 
the  district  for  great  wisdom  and  prudence, 
and  it  is  related  that  when  he  was  on  his 
deathbed,  he  called  all  his  children  around 
him,  and  said,  "  Now,  in  my  lifetime,  I  have 
searched  most  carefully  through  all  the  tradi- 
tions I  could  find  of  our  family,  and  T  never 
could  discover  that  there  was  a  dishonest  man 
among  our  forefathers.  If,  therefore,  any  of 
you,  or  any  of  your  children,  should  take  to  dis- 
honest ways,  it  will  not  be  because  it  runs  in 
our  blood ;  it  does  not  belong  to  you.  I  leave 
this  precept  with  you  :  Be  honest." 

This  moral  heirloom  of  his  family  en- 
tered very  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the 
great  traveller.  In  his  face,  as  we  re- 
member it,  there  was  with  all  its  kindli- 
ness of  expression,  a  sort  of  troubled 
earnestness  of  outlook,  as  though  the  up- 
right soul  within  were  always  on  the 
watch  for  the  straightest  way  to  the  end 
in  view.  It  was  not  suspicion  ;  for  his 
keen  discernment  of  character  was  al- 
ways exercised  in  detecting  grounds  of 
trust,  rather  than  in  analyzing  the  corrupt 
motives  of  hypocritical  pretence.  But 
he  did  not  regard  an  honest  life  as  an 
easy  one.  It  was  to  him  always  the 
"*  fight  of  faith,"  not   in  any  speculative, 


but  in  a  strictly  practical  sense.  And  to 
a  gentleness  of  nature,  which  exercised 
a  wonderful  charm  over  savage  men,  he 
added  an  unostentatious  but  indomitable 
firmness  that  always  seemed  standing 
front  to  front  with  some  invisible  foe. 
Said  Stanley's  servants  to  those  of  Liv- 
ingstone, "  Your  master  is  a  good  man  — 
a  very  good  man  ;  he  does  not  beat  you, 
for  he  has  a  kind  heart ;  but  ours,  oh  ! 
he  is  sharp,  hot  as  fire."  Yet  this  man 
of  a  kind  heart,  more  than  once,  when 
surrounded  by  hostile  savages  who  bran- 
dished their  weapons  against  him,  com- 
pletely overawed  them  by  his  resolute  at- 
titude and  the  serene  confidence  he  dis- 
played. And  when,  wearied  out  by  home- 
sickness and  danger,  his  own  followers 
for  a  moment  broke  into  open  mutiny, 
he  roused  himself  from  the  stupor  of 
fever,  seized  a  double-barrelled  pistol, 
and  declaring  he  must  maintain  disci- 
pline at  all  hazards,  quelled  them  in  an 
instant,  without  firing  a  shot.  Physiog- 
nomy illustrates  character,  even  though 
we  may  not  have  insight  enough  to  read 
the  face  apart  from  the  life.  If  Living- 
stone's eyes  suggested  a  kindly  and  even 
gentle  heart,  his  strong  Scotch  under- 
jaw  marked  a  man  with  whom  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  trifle. 

These  fundamental  elements  of  char- 
acter, practical  truthfulness,  a  yearning 
earnestness  of  purpose,  and  deep  suscep- 
tibility to  human  sympathy,  appear  to 
have  been  manifest  in  very  early  days.  At 
the  age  of  ten,  with  part  of  his  first  week's 
earnings  as  a  "piecer"  in  a  factory  near 
Glasgow,  whither  his  family  had  removed, 
he  bought  Ruddiman's  "  Rudiments  of 
Latin."  By  studies  pursued  in  the  in- 
tervals of  hard  labour,  he  read  during  the 
next  five  or  six  years  several  classical 
authors.  After  that  he  seems  to  have 
given  his  attention  more  to  general  liter- 
ature, especially  however  to  "scientific 
works  and  books  of  travel."  We  sup- 
pose this  kind  of  thing  is  not  so  uncom- 
mon among  labouring  youths  in  Scot- 
land as  it  is  in  England.  The  proximate 
cause  of  this  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in 
the  different  habits  of  the  two  popula- 
tions, and  especially  in  the  better  tone  of 
family  life  among  the  Scotch.  But  after 
all,  popular  habits  of  mind  and  forms 
of  family  life  are  largely  affected  by  in- 
stitutions. And  the  reason  why  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  educational  systems  of 
Scotland  have  produced  results  so  much 
more  general  and  truly  national  than  any- 
thing that  we  see  in  England,  would  be  a 
fruitful  subject  of  reflection ;  with  sug- 
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gestions  perhaps  not  altogether  compli- 
mentary to  the  wealthier  institutions  of 
the  South.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  Scotch 
boy,  while  working  for  his  living,  con- 
trived to  obtain  a  very  fair  general  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  perhaps  suggestive  of  the  amount 
of  human  nature  there  was  in  him,  that 
not  even  the  parental  authority,  for  which 
he  had  a  very  profound  reverence,  could 
induce  him  to  overcome  his  repugnance 
to  "dry  doctrinal  reading."  His  father 
seems  to  have  borne  carefully  in  mind  a 
tradition  that  their  ancestors  were  con- 
verted "  by  the  laird  coming  round  with 
a  man  having  a  yellow  staff,"  from  Ro- 
manism to  the  Protestant  faith,  which  went 
by  the  name  of  "  the  religion  of  the  yel- 
low stick."  And  like  many  other  de- 
scendants of  persecuted  religionists,  he 
appears  to  have  inherited  a  very  persis- 
tent confidence  in  the  "  argument  ad  bac- 
ulumP  Not  even  this,  however,  could 
turn  young  Livingstone's  attention  from 
his  beloved  books  of  travel  to  the  "  Cloud 
of  Witnesses "  or  Boston's  "Fourfold 
State."  On  the  other  hand,  Dick's 
"  Philosophy  of  Religion  "  won  his  in- 
terest at  once  through  its  confirmation  of 
his  own  previously  formed  conviction 
that  religion  and  science  could  not  be 
hostile  one  to  another.  Thus,  while  he 
freely  and  willingly  yielded  himself  to 
the  good  influences  by  which  he  was 
happily  surrounded,  it  was  plain  enough 
already  that  he  was  likely  to  prove  a  man 
with  opinions  and  purposes  of  his  own. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  in 
the  brief  autobiographical  sketch  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  Living- 
stone says  very  little  indeed  of  his  early 
religious  feelings.  And  yet  it  is  indis- 
putable that  religious  devotion,  far  more 
than  anything  else,  made  him  what  he 
was.  Under  any  circumstances,  he 
would  have  risen  in  the  social  scale.  A 
youth  who  could  learn  to  read  with  pleas- 
ure the  Latin  classics  amidst  the  whir 
and  clatter  of  machinery,  and  who,  dur- 
ing his  summer  labour,  without  receiving 
a  farthing  of  aid  from  any  one,  laid  by 
enough  to  support  himself  while  attend- 
ing medical  and  Greek  classes  during  the 
winter,  would  certainly  not  have  con- 
tinued to  be  a  factory  operative.  But 
that  which  gave  decisive  direction  to  his 
purpose  in  life  was  first  and  midst  and 
last  of  all  religious  conviction.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  as  blind,  as  it  would  be 
cruel,  to  suppose  that  because  his  latter 
activity  was  diverted  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  missionary  labour  to  the  career 


of  a  geographical  discoverer,  he  ever  lost 
the  sacred  inspiration  that  first  drove 
him  forth  from  home,  or  even  suffered  it 
to  be  dimmed  by  any  greed  of  fame.  The 
special  motives  which  actuated  him  at  a 
great  crisis  of  his  life  may  be  considered 
presently.  But  certainly  the  whole  story 
of  his  enterprises  reveals  transparently, 
as  its  one  predominant  motive,  a  pitying 
love  of  human  nature,  heightened  and 
confirmed  by  a  devout  faith  in  God's  pur- 
pose of  world-wide  regeneration.  It  is 
not  from  isolated  passages  of  his  writ- 
ings, nor  from  the  occasional  testimony 
of  friends,  that  we  gather  this  ;  but  from 
the  whole  scope,  aims,  and  method  of  his 
labour.  That  labour  reveals  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  man  as  clearly  as  any 
work  of  art  exhibits  the  genius  of  its  cre- 
ator. It  is  not  only  that  when  there  was 
a  prospect  of  his  being  left  alone  and 
destitute  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  he 
"  went  to  his  little  hut  with  his  mind  di- 
rected to  Him,  who  hears  the  sighing  of 
the  soul ;  "  not  only  that  when  he  thought 
it  likely  he  might'  be  "  knocked  on  the 
head  by  savages  "  before  the  morrow,  his 
main  regret  was,  "  it  seemed  such  a  pity 
—  for  a  confirmation  would  thereby 
have  been  given  to  the  idea  that  Africa 
is  not  open  to  the  Gospel."  It  is  not  only 
that  through  all  the  thousands  of  miles  he 
travelled,  until  the  time  when  Stanley 
met  him,  and  doubtless  to  the  last,  he 
gathered  his  little  band  around  him  every 
Sunday,  that  he  might  read  to  them,  pray 
with  them,  and  tell  them  of  the  love  of 
God.  But  his  whole  interest  in  geo- 
graphical discovery  arose  from  its  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  African  men  and  women, 
and  on  the  spread  of  Christian  civilization. 
How  keenly  he  was  alive  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  his  rapturous  remembrance  of  the 
Victoria  Falls  alone  would  show.  And 
thouo;h  he  was  not  in  any  technical  sense 
a  scientist,  his  observations  have  been 
very  highly  prized  by  scientific  men  at 
home.  But  these  were  never  his  ulti- 
mate aims  ;  and  there  was  never  a  day  in 
which  his  thoughts  did  not  range  beyond 
them.  To  him  the  various  water-sheds 
and  river  courses,  the  central  plateau,  and 
lateral  ridges  of  mid-Africa  were  so  many 
strategic  points  to  be  noted  and  made  the 
most  of  in  the  sacred  warfare  against  sin 
and  misery,  and  above  all  against  "the 
sum  of  all  villanies  "  —  slavery.  Never 
perhaps  in  all  the  history  of  human  enter- 
prise was  a  career  of  physical  discovery 
so  thoroughly  inspired,  so  constantly 
guided,  or  so  consistently  crowned  by 
religious  devotion. 
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But  as  we  might  naturally  expect,  from 
what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  manly 
shyness  of  his  character,  he  himself  has 
told  us  scarcely  anything  about  the  be- 
ginnings of  that  spiritual  life  which  pre- 
eminently made  him  what  he  was.  And, 
frankly,  we  like  him  the  better  for  it. 
His  religion  was  not  the  morbid  intro- 
spection, the  records  of  which  constitute 
a  sort  of  spiritual  narcotic,  unnaturally 
stimulating  and  deceitfully  lulling.  His 
was  the  healthy  practical  devotion  which 
forms  the  best  comment  on  St.  James' 
words,  "  Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works  a 
man  is  saved,  and  not  by  faith  only." 
Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  note  the  fondness 
with  which  in  the  height  of  his  fame  he 
recalled  the  memory  of  two  plain  old 
Christian  brethren  who  had  been  as  min- 
isters of  Christ  to  him  in  his  native  vil- 
lage. "  Now,  lad  !  "  said  one  of  them  on 
his  deathbed  to  the  future  apostle  of 
Africa,  "  make  religion  the  every-day 
business  of  your  Hfe,  and  not  a  thing  of 
fits  and  starts  ;  for  if  you  do  not,  tempta- 
tion and  other  things  will  get  the  better 
of  you."  And  there  is  one  sentence  of 
his  own  which  coming  from  one  so  ret- 
icent, carries  a  world  of  meaning :  "  In 
the  glow  of  love  which  Christianity  in- 
spires, I  soon  resolved  to  devote  my 
life  to  the  alleviation  of  human  misery." 
Thus  the  man  was  ready  ;  and  only  waited 
some  indication  of  his  appointed  work. 
Strong  willed,  honest,  and  sturdily  inde- 
pendent as  he  was,  influences  had  reached 
him  that  unsealed  the  larger  life  of  love 
already  latent  within.  A  career  of  money- 
getting  or  the  ambition  of  fame,  or  even 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
however  honourable  each  may  be  in  its 
place,  was  henceforth  impossible  for  him. 
And  he  was  throughout  all  his  life  a  con- 
spicuous illustration  of  the  invariable 
law  by  which  any  genuine  "  enthusiasm 
of  humanity"  seems  dependent  on  the 
love  of  God. 

The  purpose  Livingstone  had  in  view 
when  he  entered  on  a  course  of  medical 
study  was  to  fit  himself  "  to  be  a  pioneer  of 
Christianity  in  China."  Unaided,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  any  patronage,  he  finished 
that  course,  and  was  admitted  a  licen- 
tiate. His  success,  however,  was  nearly 
marred  by  the  persistency  with  which  in 
the  presence  of  the  examiners  he  adhered 
to  an  opinion  of  his  own  about  the  pow- 
ers of  the  stethoscope.  And  in  the  same 
uncompromising  spirit  of  independence 
he  had  intended  to  make  his  way  to  China 
unhampered  by  connection  with  any  or- 
ganized society.    But  some  friends  hav- 


ing commended  to  his  consideration  the 
unsectarian  character  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which,  as  they  assured 
him,  "  sent  neither  episcopacy,  nor  pres- 
byterianism,  nor  independency,  but  the 
gospel  of  Christ  to  the  heathen,"  he  was 
induced  to  offer  himself  for  the  accept- 
ance of  that  Society.  Yet  he  says,  "  It 
was  not  without  a  pang  that  I  offered 
myself;  for  it  was  not  quite  agreeable  to 
one  accustomed  to  work  his  own  way  to 
become  in  a  measure  dependent  on  oth- 
ers, and  I  would  not  have  been  much  put 
about  though  my  offer  had  been  rejected." 
Difficulties  created  by  the  opium  war  pre- 
vented his  going  to  China.  The  interest 
excited  by  the  apostolic  labours  of  Mr. 
Moffat  in  South  Africa,  diverted  the 
young  aspirant's  enthusiasm  to  another 
field ;  and  in  1840,  David  Livingstone 
first  landed  in  Cape  Town. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  glance  at  the 
new  world  which  dawned  upon  the  youth- 
ful philanthropist.  As  far  north  as  the 
Orange  River  the  country  was  already 
very  well  known,  the  character  of  the 
population  passing  through  many  shades, 
from  the  European  civilization  of  the 
colony  to  the  untamed  savagery  of  the 
border.  Beyond  that  border,  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  north  of  the  great 
river,  Mr.  Moffat,  whose  daughter  Living- 
stone married,  and  who  now  in  venerable 
and  honoured  age  survives  both  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  had  established  an  ad- 
vanced post  of  missionary  effort  at  Kuru- 
man.  Northward  and  westward  from 
this  point  extends  the  trackless  Kala- 
hari Desert,  peopled  only  by  a  few  wan- 
dering bushmen.  North-east  lay  a  more 
promising  country,  inhabited  by  the 
great  family  of  Bechuana  tribes,  on 
whose  southern  borders  the  Trans-Vaal 
Boers,  with  some  slight  pretension  to  the 
arts,  practised  far  more  perfectly  the 
vices,  of  civilized  life.  Otherwise  the 
whole  interior  of  the  southern  continent, 
from  Kuruman  to  the  equator  —  an  ex- 
tent of  about  1,600  miles  —  and  from  the 
borders  of  Angola  to  the  east  coast,  was 
practically  an*  unknown  world,  a  sheer 
blank  on  the  map,  varied  only  by  some 
information  about  the  sea-borders,  by  the 
dotted  course  of  conjectured  rivers,  and 
by  still  more  shadowy  hints  of  rumoured 
lakes.  North  of  the  equator,  the  travels 
of  Barth,  Burton,  Speke,  Petheric,  Baker, 
and  later  of  Schweinfurth,  have  traced 
upwards  the  branching  streams  of  the 
still  mysterious  Nile,  until  they  are  lost 
in  a  bewildering  maze  of  water-courses 
and  marshes,  the  southern  watershed  of 
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which  does  not  seem  as  yet,  unless  Liv- 
ingstone's posthumous  papers  should 
solve  the  question,  to  be  by  any  means 
clearly  settled.  It  is  among  the  chief 
glories  of  the  deceased  discoverer,  that 
while  our  knowledge  of  north-eastern 
Africa  has  been  accumulated  little  by 
little  through  the  journeys  of  successive 
explorers,  aided  for  the  most  part  by 
great  wealth  and  armies  of  followers, 
David  Livingstone,  with  an  income  of 
only  some  hundred  pounds  a  year  down 
to  1856,  and  until  then  unhelped  by 
wealthy  patrons,  alone,  and  armed  only 
by  the  power  of  character,  solved  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  southern  continent, 
and  laid  down  clearly  the  main  configura- 
tion, the  watersheds,  and  the  approxi- 
mate levels  of  a  country  covering  some 
three  million  square  miles.  The  great 
Zambesi  River,  with  its  Chobe,  Liambai, 
Loangwa,  and  Shire  tributaries,  the  cen- 
tral lakes  from  Ngami  to  Tanganyika, 
the  great  plateau  with  its  eastern  and 
western  mountain  ridges,  giving  the  key 
to  the  more  recent  geological  history,  and 
the  present  physical  constitution  of  equa- 
torial Africa, —  all  were  broudit  from  the 
obscurity  of  rumour  to  the  light  of  cer- 
tainty by  one  man.  In  addition  he  threw 
such  light  upon  the  philological  and  po- 
litical relations  of  the  African  tribes  that 
no  traveller  hereafter  need  grope  his  way 
in  the  dark.  And  he  contributed  to  sci- 
ence a  variety  of  curious  and  important 
observations,  which  very  considerably 
enlarge  our  knowledge  of  nature.  When 
further  we  consider  that  far  the  larger 
and  the  more  difficult  part  of  this  enter- 
prise was  accomplished  while  the  trav- 
eller was  still  a  humble  missionary,  in 
somewhat  abncrmal  relations  with  the 
Society  which  sent  him  forth,  for  long 
periods  without  a  base  of  operations,  and 
wholly  cut  off  from  even  the  most  distant 
communications  with  civilized  life,  we 
think  we  may  venture  to  say  that  it  was  a 
feat  unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of 
discovery. 

The  motives  which  led  to  this  extraor- 
dinary enterprise  will  be  best  understood 
by  a  brief  reference  to  Livingstone's  early 
endeavours  to  establish  a  new  missionary 
station  in  advance  of  Kuruman.  His 
first  and  apparently  promising  attempt  at 
Kolobeng  (lat.  24  S.,  lon^.  26  E.),  among 
the  friendly  tribe  of  the  Bakvvains,  a 
branch  of  the  Bechuanas,  was  frustrated 
by  an  outbreak  of  war.  Thence  he  re- 
moved to  the  generally  fruitful  valley  of 
Mabotsa,  not  far  distant ;  where  he  con- 
tinued for  several  years  diligently  to  teach 


the  people,  not  the   gospel  only,  but  the 

drought, 


long 


arts   of  civilization. 

however,  greatly  distressed  the  tribe,  and 
distracted  their  attention  from  his  minis- 
trations. It  was  here  that  his  work  was 
very  nearly  brought  to  an  untimely  end 
by  the  attack  of  a  lion,  which  sprang 
upon  him  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  loading 
his  gun,  and  so  severely  injured  his  arm 
between  the  shoulder  and  elbow  that  the 
bone  was  never  firmly  re-united  again. 
The  curious  description  he  has  left  on 
record  of  the  effect  of  the  shock,  which, 
without  depriving  him  of  consciousness, 
destroyed  all  sense  of  pain  and  fear  while 
he  was  in  the  grasp  of  the  brute,  affords 
an  interesting  study  of  the  border-land 
between  psychology  and  physiology. 
But  more  significant  of  the  character  of 
the  man  is  the  odd  contempt  with  which 
he  always  spoke  of  lions,  as  on  the  whole 
sneaking  and  cowardly  beasts,  "  some- 
what larger  than  the  biggest  dog,"  "  par- 
taking very  strongly  of  the  canine  fea- 
tures," and  altogether  a  very 'much  over- 
rated sort  of  animal.  He  considered 
that  our  painters' "ideas  of  majesty  are 
usually  shown  by  making  their  lions'  faces 
like  old  women  in  nightcaps."  "  To  talk  of 
the  majestic  roar  of  the  lion  is  mere  ma- 
jestic twaddle."  "  The  silly  ostrich  makes  a 
noise  as  loud."  We  confess  we  have 
been  unable  to  correct  our  prejudices  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  to  which  Dr. 
Livingstone  refers  us.  And,  as  we  can- 
not impute  to  him  any  imitation  of  the 
natives,  who,  when  threatened  by  a  lion, 
relieve  their  feelings  by  reviling  the 
beast's  character,  his  father  and  mother, 
and  all  his  kith  and  kin,  we  are  compelled 
to  think  that  we  have  in  such  passages  an 
illustration  of  the  great  traveller's  almost 
morbid  dread  of  sensationalism  as  a 
temptation  of  explorers.* 

In  addition  to  native  wars  and  drought, 
the  missionary  work  was  hindered  by  a 
still  more  deadly  influence  through  the 
vicinity  of  the  Trans-Vaal  Boers.  These 
people,  like  many  of  their  superiors,  were 
convinced  that  they  understood  far  bet- 
ter than  any  philanthropists,  "  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  blacks."  This  "  proper 
treatment,"  of  course,  included  slavery 
under  some  thin  disguise,  with  a  "  spirited 
policy  "  of  blood  and  iron  when  that  was 
resisted.     On  one   occasion,  during  the 

*  In  connection  with  the  above  incident,  we  well  re- 
member how,  when  on  a  visit  to  England,  he  was 
eagerly  questioned  by  a  group  of  sympathetic  friends  as 
to  what  he  was  thinking  of  when  in  the  lion's  grasp,  and 
how  he  quietly  answered,  that  he  was  thinking,  with  a 
feeling  of  disinterested  curiosity,  which  part  01  him  the 
brute  would  eat  first. 
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absence  of  Livingstone  on  one  of  liis  nu- 
merous shorter  journeys,  four  hundred  of 
these  ruffians  attacked  the  settlement, 
and  besides  carrying  off  two  hundred 
mission  school  children  into  slavery,  de- 
stroyed large  quantities  of  stores,  tore  up 
the  missionary's  library,  and  robbed  him 
of  his  whole  stock  of  furniture  and  cloth- 
ing. It  became  abundantly  clear  that 
nothing  could  be  done  until  the  country 
to  the  north,  from  which  the  Boers  were 
resolved  to  exclude  English  influence, 
should  be  opened  up  in  spite  of  them. 

I  do  not  mention  these  things  [says  Living- 
stone] by  way  of  making  a  pitiful  wail  over  my 
losses,  nor  in  order  to  excite  commiseration ; 
for,  though  I  do  feel  sorry  for  the  loss  of  lexi- 
cons, dictionaries,  and  so  on,  which  had  been 
the  companions  of  my  boyhood,  yet,  after  all, 
the  plundering  only  set  me  entirely  free  for 
my  expedition  to  the  north ;  and  I  have  never 
since  had  a  moment's  concern  for  anything  I 
left  behind.  The  Boers  resolved  to  shut  up  the 
interior^  and  I  determined  to  open  the  country; 
and  we  shall  see  who  have  been  most  successful 
in  resolution  —  they  or  I. 

The  words  we  have  italicized  illustrate 
not  only  the  motives  with  which  the  great 
journey  was  undertaken,  but  also  the 
temper  in  which  it  was  accomplished. 
In  Livingstone's  "  natural  man "  there 
was  indisputably  what  would  be  vulgarly 
called,  "  a  spice  of  the  devil."  Or  at  any 
rate,  to  put  it  more  politely,  there  was  a 

food  deal  of  what  a  German  philosopher 
as  called  the  "  demoniacal  element " 
in  human  nature.  He  could  not  bear 
to  be  beaten.  His  blood  rose  at  oppo- 
sition ;  and  when  that  opposition  took 
the  form  of  outrage  on  principles  he 
held  dear,  still  more  of  contempt  for  the 
divine  hopes  he  cherished  concerning  the 
degraded  humanity  around  him,  his  pur- 
pose became,  not  indeed  a  flaming  pas- 
sion, but  a  sort  of  calm  white  heat  of  re- 
solve, which  burned  and  bored  its  way 
unquenched  through  every  obstacle. 
That  purpose  was  strengthened  year  after 
year  by  a  growing  conviction  that  neither 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  nor  even  the  re- 
ligion that  inspired  his  own  soul,  can 
ever  do  much  for  Africa  until  legitimate 
commerce  has  supplanted  the  horrible 
traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood  which  is 
the  immemorial  curse  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent. And  though  his  mission  was  one 
of  peace,  it  derived  all  the  ardour  of  mar- 
tial zeal  from  the  quenchless  hatred  he 
cherished  to  this  intolerable  wrong. 

Livingstone's  first  idea  when  the  im- 
practicability of  missionary  work  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Boers  became  apparent,  was 


to  put  the  Kalahari  Desert  between  him- 
self and  his  unpleasant  neighbours,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  healthful  settlement  be- 
yond it.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  desert,  which  no  white  man  had  ever 
crossed,  and  which  the  Bechuanas  them- 
selves declared  to  be  impassable,  had 
done  much  to  encourage  the  old  notion 
that  the  unknown  interior  of  Africa  was  a 
worthless  sandy  waste,  in  which  bewil- 
dered rivers  lost  themselves  in  vain. 
Livingstone,  however,  was  not  to  be 
daunted.  He  had  in  his  first  tentative 
journeys  the  advantage  of  English  com- 
panions in  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray. 
He  succeeded,  though  at  considerable 
risk,  in  carrying  his  wife  and  children 
with  him  ;  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
discovery  of  Lake  Ngami,  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  water  treasures  which  he  was 
to  be  the  means  of  unveiling  to  the  world. 
But  he  had  no  idea  at  that  time  how  vast 
was  the  river  system  with  which  this 
sheet  of  water  was  connected.  These 
tentative  efiEorts  were  a  good  discipline 
for  the  work  that  was  to  come.  The 
Bechuana  chiefs,  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, refused  him  guides,  and  the  bush- 
men  whom  he  obtained  ran  away  at  a 
most  critical  time.  On  one  occasion  the 
oxen  were  four  days  without  water.  On 
another,  his  own  family  was  in  serious 
danger  of  perishing  through  thirst. 
Their  bushman  guide,  Shobo,  gave  them 
no  hope  of  water  in  less  than  a  month. 
The  rest  of  that  adventure  shall  be  told 
in  the  traveller's  own  language  :  — 

Providentially,  however,  we  came  sooner 
than  we  expected  to  some  supplies  of  rain 
water  in  a  chain  of  pools.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  dreary  scene  on  which 
we  entered  after  leaving  this^  spot.  The  only 
vegetation  was  a  low  shrub  in  deep  sand  j  not 
a  bird  or  insect  enlivened  the  landscape.  It 
was,  without  exception,  the  most  uninviting 
prospect  I  ever  beheld ;  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  our  guide,  Shobo,  wandered  on  the 
second  day.  We  coaxed  him  on  at  night, 
but  he  went  to  all  points  of  the  compass 
on  the  trails  of  elephants  which  had  been 
here  in  the  rainy  season ;  and  then  would 
sit  down  in  the  path,  and  in  his  broken 
Sichuana  say,  '*  No  water,  all  country  only  — 
Shobo  sleeps;  he  breaks  down  —  country 
only,"  and  then  coolly  curl  himself  up  and  go 
to  sleep.  The  oxen  were  terribly  fatigued 
and  thirsty,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  Shobo,  after  professing  ignorance  of 
everything,  vanished  altogether.  We  went  on 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  last  saw  him,  and 
about  eleven  o'clock  began  to  see  birds ;  then 
the  trail  of  a  rhinoceros.  At  this  we  unyoked 
the  oxen,  and  they,  apparently  knowing  the 
sign,  rushed  along  to  find  water  in  the  river 
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Mahabe,  which  comes  from  the  Yamunakle, 
and  lay  to  the  west  of  us.  The  supply  of 
water  in  the  waggons  had  been  wasted  by  one 
of  our  servants,  and  by  the  afternoon  only  a 
small  portion  remained  for  the  children.  This 
was  a  bitterly  anxious  night ;  and  next  morn- 
ing, the  less  there  was  of  water,  the  more 
thirsty  the  little  rogues  became.  The  idea  of 
their  perishing  before  our  eyes  was  terrible. 
It  would  almost  have  been  a  relief  to  me  to 
have  been  reproached  with  being  the  entire 
cause  of  the  catastrophe,  but  not  one  syllable 
of  upbraiding  was  uttered  by  their  mother, 
though  the  tearful  eye  told  the  agony  within. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day,  to  our  inex- 
pressible relief,  some  of  the  men  returned  with 
a  supply  of  that  fluid  of  which  we  had  never 
before  felt  the  true  value. 

It  became  clear  that  failing  the  dis- 
covery of  a  healthy  station,  the  mission- 
ary must  surrender  the  companionship 
of  wife  and  children,  to  continue  the 
work  of  exploration  alone.  Nor  was  it 
the  character  of  the  country  only  which 
made  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  settlement. 
One  important  condition  of  success  was 
that  the  new  station  should  be  free  from 
the  Tsetse  fly,  as  capricious  in  its  habitat, 
as  it  is  destructive  in  its  ravages.  The 
whole  insect  tribe,  which  the  Hebrews 
feelingly  consigned  to  the  lordship  of 
Beelzebub,  contains  apparently  no  crea- 
ture so  worthy  of  that  dark  patronage  as 
this  abominable  Tsetse  fly.  Unable  to 
harm  mankind,  it  strikes  at  civilized  men 
through  the  creatures  most  serviceable  to 
them,  and  most  generally  honoured  by 
their  friendship.  "  Not  much  larger  than 
the  common  house  fly,"  its  tiny  jaws 
bring  more  certain  death  to  ox,  horse,  or 
dog,  than  even  the  bite  of  a  lion.  Insidi- 
ous as  the  great  Spirit  of  mischief,  it 
does  not  startle  the  ox  as  the  gad-fly 
does.  The  poor  dull  brute  grazes  on  in 
dumb  stolidity,  altogether  unconscious 
that  grim  death  is  within  the  whisk  of 
his  tail.  But  in  a  little  time,  a  few  days 
at  most,  the  animal  seems  smitten  by  a 
combination  of  catarrh,  paralysis,  and 
consumption.  There  is  a  running  at  the 
eyes  and  nose  ;  the  coat  stares  as  though 
with  cold;  the  beast  is  afflicted  with 
staggering  and  blindness ;  emaciation 
commences  ;  the  muscles  become  flabby 
and  soft  as  dough  ;  the  whole  of  the 
body  throughout  every  tissue  becomes  a 
mass  of  disease  ;  and  a  miserable  death 
ensues.  No  care  can  guard  against  this 
plague  ;  no  medicine  can  meet  it.  Wher- 
ever it  prevails,  cattle  become  an  impos- 
sible form  of  wealth.  Happily  its  ravage 
is  not  unlimited ;  though  the  bounds 
which  restrain   it    are  as   ui^certain,  as 


mysterious,  and  unaccountable  as  its 
powers  of  mischief.  A  district  generally 
free  from  the  insect  may  apparently  have 
spots  here  and  there  to  which  it  obsti- 
nately adheres.  A  stream  only  a  few 
yards  in  width,  and  easily  passable  by 
any  winged  creature,  forms  a  barrier  as 
effective  as  Faust's  pentagram.  Nay, 
though  numbers  of  the  fly  have  been  ob- 
served busily  feeding  on  meat  which  was 
carried  across  such  a  stream,  yet  they 
never  remained  on  that  forbidden  side, 
or  if  they  did  they  lost  all  their  power  of 
evil.  Another  puzzle  in  the  nature  of 
this  entomological  paradox,  is  its  harm- 
lessness  towards  all  wild  beasts,  how- 
ever closely  allied  to  the  domestic  ox  ; 
and  also  the  immunity  of  the  goat,  the 
ass,  and  the  mule.  That  the  last  should 
be  altogether  unaffected  by  a  bite,  which 
to  the  parent  horse  would  be  inevitable 
death,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  curious 
phenomena  of  the  organic  world.  But  it 
was  not  as  a  curiosity  ;  it  was  as  a  prac- 
tical difficulty  that  Livingstone  had  to 
deal  with  the  Tsetse  fly.  And  it  may 
perhaps  share  with  the  Boers  the  credit 
of  the  opposition  which  roused  him  to 
the  great  exploit  of  his  life. 

Finding  that  the  duration  of  these  ten- 
tative explorations  must  be  uncertain,  he 
sent  his  wife  and  children  to  England  in 
the  spring  of  1852,  and  in  June  of  that 
year  left  the  Cape  for  his  great  north- 
ward journey.  He  had  already  discov- 
ered that  the  great  Zambesi  River,  which, 
according  to  the  Portuguese  conjectural 
maps,  was  placed  much  farther  to  the 
east,  actually  rolled  a  lordly  flood  not  far 
to  the  northwest  of  Ngami  Lake.  His 
first  object  was  to  reach  that  river  once 
more,  and  make  further  observations  of 
its  course.  Having  cattle  with  him,  he 
took  a  new  route  with  a  view  of  avoiding 
certain  Tsetse  districts  which  had  been 
fatal  before.  And  this  plunged  him  into 
new  difficulties,  which,  without  involving 
any  sensational  elements  of  danger,  were 
such  as  to  illustrate,  better  even  than 
his  defiance  of  the  Boers,  the  indomita- 
ble persistency  of  the  man.  The  waters 
of  Ngami  find  their  way  through  sluggish 
channels,  which  often  overflow  vast 
plains,  to  the  Zambesi  River.  Thus  the 
country  through  which  he  had  to  pass 
consisted  of  wide  flats,  ankle  deep  in 
water,  and  covered  with  thick  grass 
reaching  above  the  knees.  Every  now 
and  then  this  unpleasant  sort  of  ground 
was  varied  by  deep  trenches,  lined  or 
filled  with  reeds  six  or  eight  feet  in 
height,  often  bound  together  into  a  wall 
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of  natural  wattle  by  the  climbing  convol- 
vulus, interspersed  with  serrated  grass, 
which  "cut  the  hands  like  a  razor." 
What  a  country  was  this  in  which  to  be 
deserted  by  guides,  and  left  with  com- 
panions weakened  by  fever,  in  utter  ig- 
norance of  everything  but  that  the  Chobe 
lay  somewhere  to  the  north-west,  and 
must  be  got  at  and  crossed  somehow  ! 
A  precipice,  a  rapid  river,  a  burning  des- 
ert would  present  definite  obstacles  capa- 
ble of  calculation.  But  probably  nothing 
could  be  more  trying  to  a  man's  resolve 
than  the  clogging  and  bewildering  resist- 
ance of  such  a  soft  and  sloppy  wilder- 
ness. Leaving  the  waggon,  he  went  on 
with  a  single  companion,  splashed 
through  the  long  swampy  grass  for  a 
whole  day,  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  im- 
passable reeds,  slept  in  a  tree,  struggled 
next  day  through  reeds,  brambles,  and 
papyrus,  like  Gulliver  amongst  the  Brob- 
dignagian  wheat-stalks  ;  found  all  was  no 
use,  and  tried  an  opposite  direction,  slept 
on  an  ant-hill,  splashed  for  a  third  day 
through  the  swamp,  finally  found  an 
opening  to  the  Chobe,  and  coming  back 
for  a  pontoon  he  had,  launched  it  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  river.  After  paddling 
for  half  a  day,  he  and  his  companion 
came  upon  a  Makololo  village,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  cried  out,  "  He  has 
dropped  among  us  from  the  clouds,  yet 
came  riding  on  the  back  of  a  hippopot- 
amus ! "  The  waggon  was  afterwards 
taken  to  pieces  and  conveyed  across  the 
river,  where  the  party  soon  found  their 
way  to  the  Makololo  head-quarters  of 
Linyanti. 

As  this  was  Livingstone's  base  of  opera- 
tions in  his  great  march  across  the  con- 
tinent, it  deserves  a  word  or  two  of  re- 
mark. Its  history  illustrates  the  fluctua- 
tions of  war  and  conquest  which  keep 
African  life  in  perpetual  uncertainty,  and 
the  character  of  its  people  affords  some 
encouragement  to  philanthropy  amidst 
the  generally  hideous  monotony  of  bar- 
barism. Sebituane,  the  reigning  chief  at 
the  time  when  Ngami  was  discovered,  but 
who  died  during  a  subsequent  visit  of 
Livingstone,  was  in  many  respects  a  re- 
markable man.  Born  some  ei^ht  or  nine 
hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Zam- 
besi, he  was  exposed  in  early  life  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  savage  warfare  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  had  many  opportunities 
of  observing  the  advantages  that  were 
promised  by  friendly  intercourse  with 
white  races.  Gathering  a  band  of  war- 
riors around  him  he  fought  his  way 
northward  to  a    settlement    among    the 
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Bakwains.     Here,    however,    the    Boers 
and  the    Matabele,  an  exceedingly   war- 
like branch  of  the  Zulu  family,  alternate- 
ly fell  upon  him  ;  and   at  length  he  was 
forced   to  take   the  desperate   resolve  of 
crossing   the  Kalahari  Desert    with    his 
followers.     On    a  second    attempt,  after 
twice  suffering  the  loss  of  all   his  cattle, 
which  broke  away  in  the  madness  of  thirst, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching    the    Zambesi 
country.     Here  the    Batoka,   under  pre- 
tense  of  helping  him  across    the   river, 
endeavoured  to  separate   his  party,  and 
leave    them    to    perish    on    uninhabited 
islands.     Sebituane,  however,  politely  in- 
sisted on  the  honour  of  the  island  chief's 
company  until  the  whole  party  was  safely 
across ;    and  then  provoked,    not  unwil- 
lingly,   by    hostile     manifestations,    fell 
upon   the    Batoka,  and    subdued    them. 
Here  the   Matabele,  under  the  renowed 
warrior    Mosilikatse,  attacked   him  once 
more,  and  captured  all  his  women  and  his 
cattle.     Nothing  daunted,  he  reinforced 
himself,   pursued    the   victorious  enemy, 
and  returned  triumphant  with  the  recov- 
ery of   his  people  and  his  property.     An- 
ticipating   Livingstone,  he  now   formed 
the  design  of  following  the   great   river 
into    the    country    of    the     white    men. 
Sharing  the  first  Napoleon's   confidence 
in  the  power  of  artillery,  he  believed  that 
if   he  could  only    obtain    a    cannon,  he 
would  be  secure  of  peace.     It  is  curious 
to  find  the  barbarism  of  civilization  thus 
reproduced  in  the  groping  of  barbarism 
towards  civilization.     Neither  the  "  whiff 
of   grape-shot,"    which    blew    away    the 
French  revolution,   nor   the   paradoxical 
maxim,  ^^  Si  vis pacem  para  belluin^''  had 
ever  been  reported  to  this  African  mag- 
nate.    But  both  the  precedent  and   the 
maxim  were   embodied   in   his  policy  as 
studiously  as  if  he  had  been  educated  in 
the  War  Office,  or  in  the  circles  of  civil- 
ized diplomacy.     Nor  was  there  wanting 
the    semblance    of     those    supernatural 
blessings,  for  the  sake  of  which    a  State 
church    is  supposed  to    be    established. 
For  Sebituane  was  warned  from  the  east- 
ward migration    he  had   proposed,  by  a 
prophet,  who,  in  the  ecstacy   of  afflatus, 
exclaimed,    pointing     down     the    river, 
"  There,  I  behold  a  fire  :    shun  it ;  it  is  a 
fire  that  may  scorch  thee.     The  gods  say, 
go  not   thither."     Then    pointing    west- 
ward, the  same  prophet  said  :  — 

I  see  a  city  and  nation  of  black  men  —  men 
of  the  water  ;  their  cattle  are  red  ;  thine  own 
tribe,  Sebituane,  is  perishing,  and  will  be  all 
consumed  ;  thou  wilt  govern  black  men  ;  and 
when  thy  warriors  have  captured  red  cattle, 
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let  not  the  owners  be  killed :  they  are  thy 
future  tribe;  they  are  thy  city;  let  them  be 
spared  to  cause  thee  to  build.  And  thou, 
Ramosinii,  thy  village  will  perish  utterly.  If 
Mokari  removes  from  that  village  he  will 
perish  first,  and  thou,  Ramosinii,  wilt  be  the 
last  to  die. 

These  personal  predictions  were  curi- 
ously fulfilled  in  the  course  of  a  fresh  at- 
tack by  the  Matabele  ;  and  after  repelling 
this  fresh  invasion  so  effectually  that 
Mosilikatse  did  not  dare  to  renew  it, 
Sebituane  naturally  enough  followed  the 
advice  which  seemed  to  be  grounded  on 
supernatural  information.  He  established 
himself  at  Linyanti,  and  consolidated  a 
strong  dominion,  extending  over  some 
five  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  in 
the  very  heart  of  Southern  Africa.  When 
he  died,  his  son  Sekeletu  being  only  a 
youth,  the  chieftainship  devolved  upon  a 
daughter.  But  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  educated  up  to  the  modern 
doctrines  of  woman's  rights.  Her  posi- 
tion debarred  her  from  an  ordinary  mar- 
riage, and  gave  her  little  satisfaction.  In 
a  three  days'  debate  she  stoutly  main- 
tained the  claims  of  her  brother ;  and 
ending  in  a  passion  of  unqueenly  tears, 
she  cried,  "  I  have  been  a  chief  only  be- 
cause my  father  wished  it.  I  always 
would  have  preferred  to  be  married  and 
have  a  family  like  other  women.  You, 
Sekeletu,  must  be  chief,  and  build  up 
your  father's  house."  This  Sekeletu  was 
Livingstone's  loyal  friend  and  supporter 
during  the  eventful  years  that  followed. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate, or  to  speak  with  more  reverent  faith, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  providen- 
tial than  the  establishment  of  this  Ma- 
kololo  dominion.  It  had  destroyed  a  sys- 
tem of  river  piracy  which  would  have 
made  the  great  journey  impossible.  It 
had  ensured  a  friendly  reception  through- 
out several  hundred  miles  up  and  down 
the  stream.  The  Makololo  aristocracy, 
like  the  Normans  in  England,  infused 
something  of  their  own  vigour  and  enter- 
prise into  the  tribes  whom  they  incorpo- 
rated with  themselves.  And  Sebituane's 
sagacious  desire  for  intercourse  and  com- 
merce with  white  races  —  a  desire  which 
neither  the  brutality  of  Boers,  nor  pro- 
phetic warnings  of  a  fire  in  the  East 
could  eradicate  —  had  descended  to 
Sekeletu,  and  was  shared  by  the  whole 
of  the  tribe.  Moreover,  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  wandering  and  warlike  life  had  made 
these  men  more  susceptible  to  discipline, 
and  less  fearful  of  the  unknown  than 
most  of  their  sable  brethren.    Above  all, 


they  were  as  yet  at  least  comparatively 
uncontaminated  by  slave  dealers.  And 
their  frank  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
their  white  friend's  purposes,  even  when 
they  could  not  altogether  understand 
them,  did  as  much  honour  to  their  own 
intuition  of  character,  as  it  did  to  the  in- 
spiring power  of  his  deep  human  sympa- 
thies. 

An  excursion  up  the  course  of  the 
Zambesi,  called  here  the  Liambai,  dis- 
covered only  a  country  continually  ex- 
posed to  inundations,  against  which  the 
native  Barotse  protected  themselves  by 
raising  their  villages  on  mounds.  The 
innumerable  and  generally  sluggish 
streams,  without  any  banks  to  speak  of, 
looked  like  the  last  stage  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  great  deluge.  And  this  indeed 
suggests  the  theory  which  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  had  already  formed,  and 
which  Livingstone  verified,  concerning 
the  more  recent  physical  history  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  But  however  interesting  in 
a  geological  point  of  view,  this  state  of 
things  was  not  favourable  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mission  station. 

I  had  thus  a  fair  excuse,  if  I  had  chosen  to 
avail  myself  of  it,  of  coming  home  and  saying 
that  "  the  door  was  shut,"  because  the  Lord's 
time  was  not  yet  come.  But  believing  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  devote  some  portion  of  my  life 
to  these  (to  me  at  least)  very  confiding  and 
affectionate  Makololo,  I  resolved  to  follow 
out  the  second  part  of  my  plan  now  that  I  had 
failed  in  accomplishing  the  first.  The  Lecba 
seemed  to  come  from  the  N.  and  by  W.,  or 
N.N.W. ;  so,  having  an  old  Portuguese  map, 
which  pointed  out  the  Coanza  as  rising  from 
the  middle  of  the  continent  in  nine  degrees 
south  latitude,  I  thought  it  probable  that  when 
we  had  ascended  the  Leeba  (from  140  nm) 
two  or  three  degrees,  we  should  then  be  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  Coanza, 
and  find  no  difficulty  in  following  it  down  to 
the  coast  near  Loanda.  This  was  the  logical 
deduction ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  many  a 
plausible  theory,  one  of  the  premises  was  de- 
cidedly defective.  The  Coanza,  as  we  after- 
wards found,  does  not  come  from  anywhere 
near  the  centre  of  the  country. 

There  was  another  reason  why  such  an 
expedition  should  be  hastened.  Al- 
though, as  we  have  said,  the  Makololo 
were  as  yet  comparatively  uncorrupted 
by  the  slave  trade,  there  were  signs  that 
this  would  not  long  continue  to  be  the 
case.  Touters  of  that  vile  traffic,  Arabs 
from  Zanzibar,  and  Mambari  from  Bihd 
and  the  West,  had  already  met  in  this 
central  region.  Livingstone's  influence 
was  quite  sufficient  to  hinder  their  busi- 
ness for  the  present.    But  he  knew  well 
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enough  that  nothing  less  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  legitimate  commerce  would 
neutralize  the  leaven  of  wickedness.  The 
Makololo  themselves  were  quite  as  anx- 
ious as  he  was  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  design,  and  for  very  much  the  same 
reason.  The  Mambari  cheated  them  in 
the  miserable  prices  paid  for  ivory  ;  and 
they  wanted  to  ascertain  for  themselves 
how  prices  ruled  at  the  coast.  Accord- 
ingly, a  town's  meeting  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  subject.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  incidents  which  show  how  simply 
and  confidently  Livingstone  was  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  himself  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people. 

In  these  assemblies  great  freedom  of  speech 
is  allowed ;  and  on  this  occasion  one  of  the 
old  diviners  said,  "  Where  is  he  taking  you 
to  ?  This  white  man  is  throwing  you  away. 
Your  garments  already  smell  of  blood."  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  much  identity  of 
character  appears  all  over  the  world.  This 
man  was  a  noted  croaker.  He  always  dreamed 
something  dreadful  in  every  expedition,  and 
was  certain  that  an  eclipse  or  comet  betokened 
the  propriety  of  flight.  But  Sebituane  for- 
merly set  his  visions  down  to  cowardice,  and 
Sekeletu  only  laughed  at  him  now.  The  gen- 
eral voice  was  in  my  favour  ;  so  a  band  of 
twenty-seven  were  appointed  to  accompany 
me  to  the  West.  These  men  were  not  hired, 
but  sent  to  enable  me  to  accomplish  an  object 
as  much  desired  by  the  chief  and  most  of  his 
people  as  by  me. 

Two  plagues  were  to  be  avoided  on  the 
route  —  the  Tsetse  fly  and  the  slave 
dealer.  This  twofold  condition  prevent- 
ed the  adoption  of  the  shortest  route  to 
the  sea.  Accordingly,  the  course  of  the 
Liambai  and  then  of  the  Leeba  was  fol- 
lowed as  far  as  the  watershed  between 
Central  and  Western  Africa.  Then  the 
Coango,  flowing  in  a  wide  valley  between 
high  lands,  was  crossed,  Angola  was 
reached,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  was 
comparatively  easy.  The  different  sec- 
tions of  that  journey,  and  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  country  are  now  so  familiar 
to  us,  that  we  are  liable  to  forget  how  en- 
tirely unknown  at  that  time  was  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  through  which 
the  little  band  of  explorers  had  to  pass. 
After  they  had  once  passed  the  borders 
of  the  Makololo  domain,  they  had  to  feel 
their  way  from  village  to  village,  throwing 
themselves  generally  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  trusting  for  general 
direction  to  the  course  of  rivers  and  to 
astronomical  observations.  But  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  recount  the  incidents  of 
this  exploit.  Our  aim  has  been  to  show 
how  the  work  that  made  this  man  so  justly 
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famous  grew  out  of  the  noble  nature  of 
his  soul.  And  if  we  have  at  all  succeeded 
in  this  we  care  not,  while,  as  it  were, 
standing  by  his  open  tomb,  to  catalogue 
the  scientific  results  of  his  discoveries. 
We  are  anxious  mainly  to  note  how  the 
same  manly  faith,  sturdy  independence, 
and  large  human  heart,  which  had  been 
his  only  armour  hitherto,  sustained  the 
vigour  of  his  purpose  to  the  end. 

The  length  of  the  journey  from  Lin- 
yanti  to  Loanda  by  the  route  adopted  was 
about  1,200  miles.  The  start  was  made 
on  November  nth,  1853,  and  the  coast 
was  reached  in  June,  1854.  Seven 
months  seem  a  long  time  for  such  a  dis- 
tance. But  a  traveller  who  at  every  step 
has  to  allay  the  suspicions,  or  overcome 
the  hostility,  or  circumvent  the  caprices 
of  natives  to  whom  he  appears  like  a  vis- 
ion from  another  world,  is  necessarily 
liable  to  vexatious  delays.  In  these  days 
of  elaborate  and  expensive  explorations, 
supported  by  armies  of  attendants,  it 
sounds  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  true, 
that  the  whole  amount  of  currency  which 
Livingstone  took  with  him  on  this  jour- 
ney, for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  way, 
was  twenty  pounds  of  beads,  worth  forty 
shillings.  For  the  supply  of  food  to  his 
party,  he  generally  relied  on  his  rifle  ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  he  was  put  to  great 
straits  before  he  arrived  at  his  destina- 
tion. "  I  had  always  found,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  art  of  successful  travel  con- 
sisted in  taking  as  few  '  impedimenta  '  as 
possible,  and  not  forgetting  to  carry  my 
wits  about  me."  "  I  had  a  secret  convic- 
tion," he  adds,  ''that  if  I  did  not  succeed 
it  would  not  be  for  lack  of  the  'nick- 
nacks  '  advertised  as  indispensable  for 
travellers,  but  from  want  of  '  pluck,'  or 
because  a  large  array  of  baggage  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  tribes  through  whose 
country  we  wished  to  pass."  In  this 
light  marching  order,  the  expedition  de- 
scended the  Chobe  in  canoes  to  the 
confluence  with  the  Liambai  (Zambesi). 
Then  turning  up  stream  they  followed  the 
river  to  about  lat.  13  S.  Here  they  en- 
tered a  tributary  called  the  Leeba,  which 
comes  from  a  n6rth-westerly  direction, 
while  the  main  river  is  found  flowing 
round  an  abrupt  bend  from  the  east. 
This  tributary  was  followed  up  to  Lake 
Dilolo  (lat.  II,  30  S.),  from  which  it 
issues  ;  and  which  was  found  to  be  sit- 
uated on  the  watershed  between  Western 
and  Central  Africa.  This  is  a  point  of 
great  interest,  for,  taken  in  connection 
with  other  observations,  it  led  the  travel- 
ler to  the  surmise  that  the  whole  south- 
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em  continent  might  be  divided  longitudi- 
nally into  three  districts  —  a  central 
plateau,  guarded  by  ridges  of  moderate 
height,  having  on  either  hand  two  strips 
of  coast  land  with  river  systems  of  their 
own  clearly  distinguishable,  though  now 
enriched  by  the  waters  of  the  centre. 
This  central  plateau  looks  like  the  bed  of 
an  immense  inland  sea,  of  which  the  re- 
maining lakes  are  remnants,  and  the 
river-courses  the  drains.  At  any  rate, 
the  bottom  of  any  shallow  pond,  when 
emptied  by  a  sluice,  presents  in  its  oozy 
banks  of  mud,  separated  by  sluggish  rills 
and  interspersed  with  little  pools,  a 
miniature  semblance  of  the  impression 
made  on  our  minds  by  the  descriptions 
Livingstone  and  others  have  given  of  the 
watery  regions  of  Central  Africa. 

It  was  after  passing  this  watershed  that 
the  expedition  was  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  by  an  ill-mannered  and  inhospita- 
ble tribe  —  the  Chiboque  —  who  had  been 
exposed  to  slave-dealing  influences,  and 
who,  with  a  formula  to  which  Livingstone 
soon  became  accustomed,  demanded  "a 
man,  an  ox,  a  gun,  powder,  cloth,  or  a 
shell."  By  a  skilful  arrangement,  quietly 
carried  out,  he  obtained  an  interview  with 
the  chiefs,  who  were  forthwith  sur- 
rounded by  the  Makololo.  "  I  then  said," 
he  continues,  "that  as  one  thing  after  an- 
other had  failed  to  satisfy  them,  it  was 
evident  that  they  wanted  to  fight,  while 
we  only  wanted  to  pass  peaceably  through 
the  country  ;  that  they  must  begin  first, 
and  bear  the  guilt  before  God  :  we  would 
not  fight  till  they  had  struck  the  first  blow. 
I  then  sat  silent  for  some  time.  It  was 
rather  trying  for  me,  because  I  knew  that 
the  Chiboque  would  aim  at  the  white  man 
first ;  but  I  was  careful  not  to  appear 
flurried,  and,  having  four  barrels  ready 
for  instant  action,  looked  quietly  at  the 
savage  scene  around."  It  need  scarcely 
be  added  that  the  Chiboque  saw  fit  to 
accept  a  compromise,  and  the  expedition 
went  on  its  way  rejoicing.  And  this  is 
only  one  out  of  a  number  of  cases  which 
might  be  selected,  did  space  permit,  to 
illustrate  the  combination  of  reasonable- 
ness, sympathy,  and  persistent  firmness, 
by  which  David  Livingstone  pushed  his 
way  unharmed  through  the  stolidity  of 
ignorant  opposition.  His  policy  was  a 
practical  comment  on  St.  Peter's  words, 
"  So  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with  well 
doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance 
of  foolish  men." 

After  a  somewhat  lengthened  stay  in  Lo- 
anda,  where  the  Makololo  supported  them- 
selves by  a  trade  in  firewood,  and  showed 


considerable  aptitude  for  business,  the 
expedition  set  out  on  the  return  journey, 
taking  generally  the  same  route.  At  one 
point,  however,  in  crossing  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  western  and  the  central  land,  a 
detour  was  made,  which,  if  it  had  been  car- 
ried far  enough,  would  have  brought  Liv- 
ingstone to  the  verge,  if  not  into  the  very 
midst  of  all  his  latest  discoveries.  From 
Cabango,  the  most  northerly  point  of  this 
detour  in  the  return  journey,  a  month's 
march  E.N.E.  would  have  brought  him  to 
the  capital  of  Matiamvo's  dominion,  or  as 
Schweinfurth  calls  it,  "  the  half  mythical 
empire  of  Mwata-Yanvo."  This  appears 
to  be  the  largest  kingdom  in  Central 
Africa,  not  excepting  that  of  the  Monbut- 
too.  Matiamvo  is  described  by  Living- 
stone himself  as  paramount  chief  of  all 
Loanda  ;  *  and  this,  according  to  Stan- 
ley's information,  extends  to  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. Thus,  had  the  former  been  able 
to  reach  Matiamvo's  capital  from  the 
west,  he  might  have  obtained  at  that 
early  date  all  the  information  in  pursuit 
of  which  he  has  now  lost  his  life.  But 
this  was  not  to  be.  He  considered  him- 
self, for  the  time,  in  the  service  of  the 
Makololo  tribe.  The  difficulties  of  pro- 
curing food  by  the  way  had  proved  greater 
than  he  anticipated.  And  though  he  had 
drawn  £jq>  in  Loanda,  so  much  had  al- 
ready been  expended  in  repairing  losses 
and  making  provision  for  an  immediate 
return  to  Linyanti,  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  expose  his  faithful  companions  to  the 
perils  of  an  enlarged  exploration.  He 
therefore  made  his  way  back  again  to  the 
Leeba  River,  and  so  down  the  stream  to 
the  Makololo  country  once  more. 

A  great  meeting  was  immediately  called. 
And  the  party  who  had  been  nearly  two 
years  away  from  home  had  great  wonders 
to  relate.  They  had  been  to  the  end  of 
the  world ;  and  had  come  back  safely. 
"  We  marched  along  with  our  father," 
they  said,  "believing  that  what  the  an- 
cients had  always  told  us  was  true,  that 
the  world  has  no  end  ;  but  all  at  once  the 
world  said  to  us,  '  I  am  finished  ;  there  is 
no  more  of  me.'  "  This  was  their  de- 
scription of  their  first  sight  of  the  sea. 
"  They  had  seen  the  white  men  charming 
their  clemons."  This  was  their  impression 
of  a  ritualistic  service  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Loanda.  So  charmed  were  they  with  the 
issue  of  their  adventure  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  volunteers  for  a  journey  down  the 
Zambesi  to  the  eastern  sea. 

In  November,  1855,  the  remaining  half 

*  Cf,  map  of  Livingstone's  route  across  Africa. 
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of  the  march  across  the  continent  was 
commenced,  a  distance  of  about  a  thou- 
sand miles.  This  time  200  men  were 
furnished  for  the  expedition,  all  of  them 
volunteers,  or  provided  at  the  expense  of 
Sekeletu.  On  Livingstone's  mention  of 
his  inability  to  pay  attendants,  the  chief's 
step-father  said,  "  A  man  wishes,  of 
course,  to  appear  among  his  friends  after 
a  long  absence  with  something  of  his  own 
to  show  ;  the  whole  of  the  ivory  in  the 
country  is  yours  ;  so  you  must  take  as 
much  as  you  can,  and  Sekeletu  will  fur- 
nish men  to  carry  it."  This  voluntary 
aid  of  the  natives,  given  from  a  grateful 
appreciation  of  his  motives,  and  from  a 
really  pathetic  confidence  in  his  wish  and 
his  power  to  serve  them,  gives  a  higher 
interest  in  a  philanthropic  point  of  view 
to  this  first  exploration  than  to  either  of 
the  two  journeys  which  the  great  traveller 
afterwards  undertook.  Civilization  can 
do  little  for  barbarism  unless  it  succeeds 
in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  natives 
themselves  in  the  possibility  of  a  higher 
life.  And  Livingstone's  brightest  laurel 
consists  in  the  success  with  which  he  in- 
spired these  men  with  his  own  enthusi- 
asm for  their  improvement.  The  jour- 
ney down  to  the  east  coast  need  not  de- 
tain us.  Its  most  sensational  inc.uent 
was  the  discovery  of  the  Victoria  Falls, 
properly  Mosyoatunya  (sounding  smoke). 
But  these  falls  are  now  so  familiar,  from 
sketches  and  descriptions,  that  nothing 
need  be  said  of  their  wonders  here.  An- 
other and  perhaps  more  important  feature 
of  this  eastern  travel  was  the  confirma- 
tion of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  theory 
of  Central  Africa,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
remaining  boundary  of  the  central  pla- 
teau, in  a  moderately  elevated  ridge 
through  which  the  Zambesi  finds  its  way 
at  Zumbo.  A  section  across  the  whole 
continent  giving  the  heights  observed  by 
Livingstone  at  various  points  makes  the 
general  construction  clear.  Thus  the 
level  of  the  central  plateau  seems  to  be 
for  the  most  part  about  2,500  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  ground  rolls  up  east  and 
west  to  about  5,000  feet,  and  thence  rap- 
idly descends  to  the  flat  and  malarious 
coasts. 

Certain  tribes,  at  war  with  the  Portu- 
guese settlement,  threatened  to  bring  the 
expedition  to  a  violent  end  ;  but  Living- 
stone's usual  frankness  and  firmness,  as 
before,  overcame  their  opposition,  and 
turned  them  into  friends.  Thus  he  ar- 
rived safely  at  Quilimane,  having  trav- 
ersed the  whole  continent  of  Southern 
Africa,  without  having  to  fire  a  single 


shot  in  self-defence.  So  devoted  was  the 
confidence  of  his  native  attendants,  that 
several  of  them  wished  to  adventure 
themselves  with  him  across  the  terrible 
sea.  One  only,  the  head  man,  Sekwebu, 
was  selected,  and  he  unfortunately  came 
to  a  tragic  end.  The  almost  supernatu- 
ral wonders  of  an  English  man-of-war 
were  too  much  for  him  and  turned  his 
brain.  As  they  went  in  the  boat  across 
the  bar,  where  the  waves  were  unfortu- 
nately rolling  to  a  terrific  height,  and 
threatening  every  moment  to  swamp 
them,  poor  Sekwebu  kept  asking  Living- 
stone, "  Is  this  the  way  you  go,  my  father, 
is  this  the  way  you  go  ?  "  Shortly  after- 
wards, he  showed  symptoms  of  insanity  ; 
and  as  Livingstone  was  averse  to  having 
him  confined  in  irons,  he  soon  afterwards 
threw  himself  into  the  sea.  What  a 
power  must  this  traveller  have  attained 
over  the  native  heart  and  mind,  when  the 
novelties  of  the  new  world  to  which  he 
was  leading  them  might  destroy  their 
sanity,  but  could  not  shake  their  confi- 
dence in  him  ! 

The  remainder  of  Livingstone's  work 
in  Africa  was  a  continuance  of  the  same 
great  design  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  the 
slave  traffic,  and  to  open  up  the  interior 
of  Africa  to  the  educational  influences  of 
Christian  civilization.  The  Zambesi  and 
Shire  mission,  melancholy  as  many  of  its 
attendant  circumstances  were,  did  at  any 
rate  open  up  the  course  of  the  latter 
river,  together  with  its  head-waters 
Nyassa  and  Shirwa.  Besides,  it  enabled 
Livingstone  to  keep  faith  with  his  Ma- 
kololo  friends,  who  had  steadfastly  await- 
ed his  return  in  the  town  of  Tete.  Num- 
bers of  them  had  died  of  small-pox,  and 
six  had  been  murdered  by  a  neighbouring 
chief.  But  his  return  to  Linyanti  with  the 
I  remainder  served  to  deepen  the  path  that 
had  been  made  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  and  dread  sacrifices  by  which  the 
first  steps  of  humane  enterprise  are  com- 
monly sanctified,  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  sufferings  and  losses  which  we  have 
to  mourn  in  the  Zambesi  district  will  be 
allowed  to  close  against  civilization  the 
lands  so  bravely  opened  up.  Living- 
stone himself  was  struck  by  a  terrible 
blow  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  came 
out  to  join  him,  and  died  very  shortly 
after  her  arrival.  He  was  also  blamed, 
though  surely  without  sufficient  consider- 
ation, because  for  the  first,  and  as  we  be- 
lieve the  only  time,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  embroiled  with  the  natives,  and  in- 
volved Bishop  Mackenzie  in  hostilities. 
Yet  when  the  occasion  is  remembered, 
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the  passage  of  a  slave  coffle,  consisting 
of  manacled  men,  women  with  babes  in 
their  arms,  and  miserable  children  totter- 
ing with  wretchedness  and  fatigue,  who 
can  wonder  at  the  sudden  indignation 
which  sent  the  coward  drivers  flying  into 
the  bush  ?  Of  the  judicious  critics  who 
condemn,  the  worst  we  wish  to  say  is  that, 
had  they  been  present,  they  also  would 
have  found  the  common  maxim  reversed, 
and  valour  become  the  better  part  of  pru- 
dence. 

Returning  from  this  survey  of  the  Zam- 
besi valley  in  1864,  Livingstone  was  en- 
couraged by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and 
the  Geographical  Society  to  make  Zanzi- 
bar the  base  of  new  operations,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  explore  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  still  shadowy  Tanganyi- 
ka Lake.  While  all  are  awaiting  the  un- 
sealing of  those  papers  which  will  be  like 
a  voice  from  the  dead,  it  would  be  almost 
an  impertinence  were  we  to  attempt  any 
estimate  of  the  value  of  those  later  la- 
bours which  have  ended  in  the  explorer's 
death.  In  April,  1866,  he  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  Rovuma  River,  the 
sources  of  which  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lake  Nyassa.  He  was  attended 
by  thirty  men,  twelve  of  whom  were  se- 
poys, and  the  remainder  principally  Jo- 
hanna men  from  the  Comoro  islands.  Out 
of  the  whole  thirty  there  seem  to  have 
been  only  two,  Susi  and  Chumah,  who 
proved  faithful,  and  these  appear  to  have 
come  from  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi. 
To  the  last  of  these  it  is  that  we  owe  the 
melancholy  tidings  sent  to  us  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  The  country  along 
the  Rovuma  is  dense  forest,  and  almost 
every  step  had  to  be  cleared  by  the  axe. 
The  sepoys  proved  lazy,  discontented, 
and  useless.  They  were,  therefore, 
speedily  sent  back.  Near  the  Lake  Ny- 
assa, the  Johanna  men,  alarmed  at  war- 
like rumours  from  the  interior,  deserted 
in  a  body,  and  carried  back  that  lying  re- 
port of  their  leader's  death,  the  falsehood 
of  which,  though  confidently  affirmed  by 
Murchison,  was  not  satisfactorily  proved 
for  a  considerable  time.  During  the  two 
years  and  a  half  in  which  he  was  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  Liv- 
ingstone was  laboriously  perambulating 
a  hitherto  unknown  region,  amazingly 
rich  in  lakes  and  streams,  and  more  va- 
ried than  the  Zambesi  country  by  moun- 
tain heights.  He  found  that  the  Cham- 
bezi  River,  which  at  first  he  took  for  the 
head  waters  of  Zambesi,  emptied  itself 
into  Lake  Bangweolo  (lat.  12  S.,  long.  28 
E.),   a  sheet  of   water  guarded  by   lofty 
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mountains  from  all  access  to  the  south  or 
west.  He  discovered  that  the  drainage 
of  this  lake  was  northwards,  by  a  stream, 
the  Luapala,  which  fell  into  another  lake 
(Moero)  about  lat.  8  S.  He  then  found  the 
southern  end  of  Tanganyika,  and  passing 
through  the  country  of  the  Unydmwezi,  he 
arrived  in  Ujiji  in  March,  1869.  In  June 
'  of  that  year,  after  despatching  the  letters 
that  finally  relieved  our  apprehensions 
for  his  safety,  he  crossed  Tanganyika, 
and  entered  a  country  scarcely  known 
except  by  vague  report  even  to  the  Arabs. 
Here  he  ascertained  that  Bangweolo  and 
Moero  were  but  the  first  of  a  long  chain 
of  lakes  connected  by  streams,  the  course 
of  which  was  always  towards  the  north. 
Two  of  these  he  appears  to  have  visited, 
and  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  a  third 
(about  lat.  3  S.),  when  the  refusal  of  his 
attendants  to  go  any  further  compelled 
him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Ujiji.  Ar- 
riving there  in  October,  1871,  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  obtaining  the 
supplies  of  which  he  was  grievously  in 
need,  he  was  dismayed  to  find  that  the 
wretched  Arabs  who  had  his  goods  in 
charge  had  given  him  up  for  lost,  and 
sold  everything.  When  we  remember 
the  terrible  toils  of  this  weary  journey, 
during  a  part  of  which  he  suffered 
agonies  from  ulcers  in  his  feet,  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  disappointment  of  his 
forced  return,  and  the  expectations  that 
sustained  his  spirit  during  the  march  of 
700  miles  back  to  Ujiji,  we  cannot  won- 
der that  for  once  Livingstone  gave  way 
to  some  bitterness  of  feeling  at  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  perverse  misman- 
agement which  had  committed  his  sup- 
plies to  untrustworthy  hands.  But  it  is 
only  just  to  his  old  friend  and  companion, 
Dr.  Kirk,  to  remember  that  before  his 
death.  Dr.  Livingstone,  with  the  generos- 
ity that  never  failed  him,  expressed  him- 
self as  better  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tions given. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  offer 
any  judgment  on  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Livingstone  relief  expedition  from  Eng- 
land. But  we  will  not  withhold  our 
tribute  of  grateful' remembrance  from  the 
man  who  anticipated  the  traveller's  own 
countrymen,  and  who,  despising  all  timid 
counsels,  plunged  headlong  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  evading  or  forcing  his  way 
through  tribes  inflamed  by  war,  reached 
Ujiji  at  the  very  moment  when  Living- 
stone was  desolate  and  despairing.  Look 
at  it  in  what  light  we  may,  no  carping 
criticism  ought  to  prevent  our  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  conception  and  the  ex- 
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ecution  of  the  New  York  Herald  expedi- 
tion originated  in  a  generous  thought, 
and  culminated  in  a  splendid  achieve- 
ment. Relief  came  just  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  most  needed,  and  if  fortune 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  we  are 
bound  to  remember  that  fortune  favours 
the  brave. 

For  any  satisfactory  or  indeed  intel- 
ligible information  concerning  the  brief 
period  of  activity  which  was  yet  in  re- 
serve, we  must  wait  until  the  publication 
of  the  papers  which  we  trust  are  safe. 
The  voyage  taken  in  Stanley's  company 
round  the  northern  shore  of  Tanganyika 
settled  in  the  negative  the  question  of  a 
possible  outlet  there  ;  and  as  fresh  water 
lakes  must  have  an  outlet  somewhere, 
Tanganyika  remains  still  a  puzzle  to 
geographers,  unless  indeed  the  solution 
is  contained  in  the  papers  so  anxiously 
expected.  All  we  can  gather  is  that  the 
persistently  northward  flow  of  the  great 
water  system  he  had  observed  led  Living- 
stone to  conjecture  that  he  was  near  the 
real  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  encouraged 
in  him  the  hope  that  by  the  discovery  of 
the  fountains  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
he  might  add  one  more  illustration  to  the 
many  that  have  been  given  of  the  careful 
accuracy  with  which  the  "father  of  his- 
tory "  selected  his  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Whether  he  succeeded  or  not  we 
cannot  tell.  In  April  or  May  of  last  year 
he  seems  to  have  been  returning  from  a 
circuit  round  Lake  Bangweolo ;  and 
through  the  effects  of  a  long  march  over 
swampy  ground,  he  was  seized  with  the 
dysentery,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
earthly  labours. 

As  we  review  this  long  career  of  heroic 
devotion  and  splendid  discovery,  we  re- 
peat that  the  nobility  of  the  character 
arrests  our  attention  even  more  than  the 
greatness  of  the  work.  We  believe  that 
the  story  of  that  life,  if  simply  recorded 
by  a  loving  hand,  will  be  rich  in  moral 
inspirations  more  precious  to  humanity 
than  any  enlargement  of  physical  knowl- 
edge. Self-forgetful  devotion  to  a  great 
mission  is  not  so  common  in  any  age  that 
we  can  afford  to  make  light  of  its  illus- 
trious examples.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  sentimental  benevolence  in  our  time  ; 
nor  is  this  to  be  altogether  despised. 
Not  unfrequently,  too,  we  have  bright 
•conspicuous  instances  of  self-denying  en- 
thusiasm in  the  pursuit  of  some  special 
branch  of  knowledge.  But  the  loyalty  to 
God  which  is  simply  content  to  be  an  in- 
significant link  in  the  chain  of  His  eter- 
inaKpurpose,  the  largeness  of  heart  which 


feels  in  the  growing  destinies  of  human- 
ity the  highest  indications  of  that  pur- 
pose, the  generosity  of  sympathy  which 
finds  in  the  outcast  or  the  barbarian  the 
nearest  brotherhood,  the  calm  judgment 
which  apportions  means  to  ends,  and  the 
quenchless  ardour  which  no  slow  delays 
can  damp  —  these  are  not  qualities  com- 
monly found  in  union  ;  and  when  they  do 
meet  in  one  man,  as  they  did  in  David 
Livingstone,  they  make  the  true  hero. 
His  career,  if  read  aright,  should  teach 
the  world  that  religion  is  not  a  speciality 
of  dogmas  and  ceremonies,  but  a  great 
sanctifying  influence,  catholic  enough  to 
embrace  all  forms  of  fruitful  labour,  and 
intense  enough  to  touch  them  all  with 
the  peculiar  energy  of  inspiration.  The 
charm  wielded  by  his  manly  frankness, 
his  reasonableness,  his  firmness  in  inter- 
course with  barbarous  races,  ought  to  be 
a  lesson  to  the  nation,  which  so  often  has 
to  feel  ashamed  of  petty  victories  over 
savage  tribes.  His  faith  in  humanity, 
notwithstanding  the  falsehoods  and  trea- 
sons to  which  he  was  often  exposed,  is  a 
rebuke  to  the  lisping  misanthropy  by 
which  our  golden  youth  signify  their  sense 
of  their  own  importance.  And  while  his 
discernment  of  Africa's  real  needs  con- 
demns the  futile  dream  of  a  civilization 
that  should  consist  mainly  in  chapels 
and  hymn-books,  the  triumph  of  his 
hardy  and  loving  soul  over  both  savage 
man  and  untamed  nature  revives  afresh 
our  ancient  confidence  in  the  supremacy 
of  spiritual  power.  Familiar  already  in 
our  mouths  as  household  words,  the 
name  of  David  Livingstone,  with  all  its 
heroic  associations,  will,  we  believe,  be 
amongst  the  noblest  and  most  inspiring 
traditions  which  this  generation  contrib- 
utes to  the  future  of  the  world. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  WHITE  CAT. 

I. 

Some  years  are  profitless  when  we  look 
back  to  them,  others  seem  like  treasuries 
to  which  we  turn  again  and  again  when 
our  store  is  spent  out  —  treasuries  of 
sunny  mornings,  green  things,  birds 
piping,  friends  greeting,  voices  of  chil- 
dren at  play.  How  happy  and  busy  they 
are  as  they'heap  up  their  stores  !  Golden 
chaff,  crimson  tints,  chesnuts,  silver 
lights  —  it  is  all  put  away  for  future  use  ; 
and  years  hence  they  will  look  back  to  it, 
and  the  lights  of  their  past  will  reach 
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them  as  starlight  reaches  us,  clear,  sweet, 
vivid,  and  entire,  travelling  through  time 
and  space. 

Our  children  have  never  ceased  to 
speak  of  the  delights  of  a  certain  August 
that  some  of  us  once  spent  in  a  Presby- 
tery with  thick-piled  walls  and  deep-cut 
windows  and  an  old  enclosed  courtyard. 
The  walls  and  windows  were  hung  with 
ancient  clematis  hangings,  green,  and 
starred  w^th  fragrant  flowers.  They 
were  dropping  from  the  stones  where  the 
monks,  who  once  lived  in  the  old  Presby- 
tery, and  served  the  Church,  had  nailed 
them  up,  a  century  before.  These  sweet 
tangled  hangings  swayed  when  the  sea- 
wind  blew  village-wards  ;  sometimes  a 
bird  would  start  from  some  hidden  chink, 
and  send  the  white  petals  flying  into  the 
room  where  we  were  sitting  at  the  open 
window,  or  upon  the  children's  yellow 
heads,  as  they  played  in  their  shady 
corner  of  the  courtyard.  Played  at  end- 
less games  —  at  knights,  kings  and 
queens,  sleeping  beauties,  fashionable 
ladies,  owls  in  ivy  towers,  beggars  and 
giants.  Tiny  Dodo  and  baby  Francis 
are  the  giants,  and  Marjory  and  Binnie 
are  the  rescuing  knights,  and  little  Anne 
is  the  captive  maiden  with  a  daisy  in  her 
hat. 

We  have  all  been  children  at  more  or 
less  distance  of  time,  and  we  can  all  re- 
member the  wonderful  long  games,  the 
roses  and  daisies  of  early  youth  —  their 
sweet  overpowering  beauty.  Once  upon 
a  time  there  was  a  great  French  cabbage 
rose  at  the  end  of  a  garden  pathway, 
hanging  to  a  wall  behind  which  the  sun 
always  set.  A  little  girl,  a  great  many 
years  ago,  used  to  fly  to  that  rose  for 
silent  consolation,  and  after  half  a  life- 
time, being  still  in  need  of  consolation, 
came  back  to  look  for  the  rose  —  and 
found  it.  The  rose  was  still  hanging  to 
the  wall,  scenting  the  air  in  conscious, 
sweet  flush  of  dignity.  The  charm  was 
still  there.  Something  of  the  same  aspect 
seemed  to  cling  to  the  straight  poplar 
roads,  to  the  west  and  the  east  of  that 
wide  and  tranquil  land  —  where  the  lights 
broke  into  clearer  changes  day  by  day, 
where  a  family  party  had  assembled  after 
long  separation.  The  elders  and  the 
children  had  come  from  two  ends  of  the 
world  ;  H.  and  I  arrived  first,  then  came 
Major  Frank  and  his  wife,  with  their  In- 
dian boxes,  H.  scarcely  believing  in  her 
own  tender  heart's  happiness  as  she 
clasped  her  son  once  more.  Its  happi- 
ness had  been  hardly  earned  by  many  a 
long  hour  of  anxious  watch  ;  by  many  a 


cruel  pang  of  terrified  parting.  But  she 
may  rest  now  for  a  time.  Hence  bats, 
owls,  apprehensions,  newts'  tongues,  evil 
things!  —  come  peace,  innocent  pleas- 
ures, good  coffee,  and  fine  weather,  golden 
content,  friends  meeting,  and  peaceful 
hours  in  the  old  Presbytery,  which  has 
opened  its  creaking  gates  to  us. 

There  is  a  courtyard  in  front  of  the 
house,  enclosed  by  crumbling  walls, 
wreathed,  as  I  have  said,  with  clematis 
and  straggling  vines,  in  neglectful  profu- 
siouj^  Outside  our  great  gate  the  village 
passes  by,  in  blouses,  in  cotton  nightcaps 
and  cart  wheels,  in  chattering  voices, 
that  reach  us,  with  the  sound  of  bells 
from  the  Norman  tower  of  the  church. 
We  can  hear  them  from  the  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  which  Madame 
Valentin,  our  landlady,  used  to  cultivate 
herself,  with  the  assistance  of  her  cook. 
Madame  was  to  be  seen  opening  her 
shutters  in  her  camisole  and  nightcap,  to 
the  sound  of  many  early  chirrupings  and 
singings,  in  the  light  of  morning  dew- 
drops  and  rainbows.  The  old  Presbytery 
garden  of  a  morning  seemed  all  strung 
with  crisp  crystals.  They  broke  from 
the  mossy  apple  trees,  flashed  from  the 
spiky  gooseberry  bushes,  hung  from  trail- 
ing vine  branches  that  the  monks  had 
nailed  up  against  the  grey  stone.  It  was 
almost  a  pity  the  monks  were  gone  and 
had  given  place  to  the  very  unpoetic  and 
untidy  old  lady,  whom  we  used  to  see 
clipping  her  lettuces  from  the  Prior's 
room. 

The  children  had  never  been  abroad 
before,  and  to  them  (as  to  their  elders, 
indeed)  the  commonest  daily  common- 
places of  life  in  the  little  seaport  were 
treats  and  novelties.  The  white  caps, 
the  French  talk,  the  country-women  and 
vegetables  in  the  market-place,  the  swad- 
dling babies,  the  fishermen  coming  up 
from  the  sea,  with  their  brown  bare  legs 
and  red  caps,  carrying  great  shining  fish 
with  curly  tails.  Madame  Valentin,  our 
landlady,  herself  was  a  treat  to  our  chil- 
dren, though  I  must  confess  that  their 
mother  and  H.  and  I  all  fled  before  her. 
There  was  also  a  certain  Madame  Baton 
next  door  who  kept  a  poultry  yard,  and 
who  for  Marjory  and  Binnie,  and  the  rest 
of  them,  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  rare 
talent  and  accomplishment.  She  milked 
a  cow  (she  kept  it  in  a  room  opening  out 
of  her  kitchen) ;  she  made  lace  on  a 
cushion;  she  was  enormously  rich  —  so 
the  bathing  woman  had  said  in  the  water. 
She  clacked  about  in  her  wooden  shoes 
for    hours  before  the  children   were  up, 
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drove  a  cart,  and  had  rabbits  in  a  hutch. 
She  wore  a  great  white  cotton  nightcap, 
with  a  tassel  at  the  end,  whicli  seemed  to 
possess  some  strange  attraction  for  h'ttle 
Binnie  especially.     One  day  I  found    the 
little  girl    standing  alone    with    the    old 
peasant  woman  in   the    courtyard,  quietly 
facing  Madame  Baton,  with   little  folded 
hands,  and  asking  endless  questions    in 
her  sweet  whistle,  to  which   Madame  Ba- 
ton answered    in    the    gruffest    French, 
while    the  cow    stood    by  listening    and 
nodding  its    stupid  head.     Binnie   could 
not  understand  what  Madame  Baton  was 
saying,  but  she  invented  it  as  she  went 
along,  and  thought  it  was  grandmamma's 
story  (so  she    told  us   afterwards)  about 
the  cotton  nightcaps.     "Would  the  cow 
and  the  farm   fly  away  if    Madame  Baton 
took  off  hers  ?  "  said  little  Binnie  ;  "  O  1 
wish,  I  wish    she  would  try  !  "  H.  and   I 
used  to   tell  the  children   a  story   about 
enchanted  caps   and  hard-working  peas- 
ant people,  who  prospered  so  long  as  they 
kept  to  their  caps  and    laboured  in  their 
fields  ;  but  who  lost  all  their  prosperity 
when   they  threw  off  their  homely  head- 
gear and  went  away  in  fine  feathers  and 
ribbons   to   walk  in    the  streets    of    the 
neighbouring    towns.      Then    came    the 
sprites  to  clear  their  stores,  to  ruin  their 
farms,  to  suck  their  eggs  and  milk  their 
cows,  and  the  hens  ceased  to  lay,  and  the 
crops    dwindled   and  dwindled,  and   the 
fish  failed  in  the  nets.     It  was  a  very  self- 
evident  little  apologue,   but  Binnie    and 
little  Annie  firmly  believed   in   it.     Mar- 
jory,   who  was  older,    had    her    doubts. 
Meanwhile,  we  all  took    to    calling    the 
place  "  White  Cotton  Nightcap  Country." 
.  .  .  They  are  playing  at    ogres    in    the 
courtyard  in   front   of  the    house  to-day. 
H.  and  I  sit  listening  to  the  happy  little 
voices    that  reach  us  in  a    cool,    green- 
lighted  room,    which    the    priests    once 
used  as  a  refectory,  and  whence   we  hear 
all  the   choir,  of  flutes  and   dulcimers,  of 
sweet  childish  prattling  and  piping  in  the 
sunny  court.     Our   landlady  looks  out,  in 
her  camisole,  from  a  bowery  shutter  ;  the 
priest,  who  is  lodging  in  the  empty  wing 
of   the    house,  crosses  in  the    sunshine, 
with  a  long  shadow  zigzagging  after  him. 
The  little  golden-headed  ogres  stop  short 
in  their  game  to  watch   him   go  by.     As 
he  pushes   at  the   great  gateway,  a  lean, 
black-robed  figure  thrusting  at  the  rusty 
bar,  the  swinging  bell  begins  to  ring,  the 
great  gates  suddenly  fly  open,  the  priest 
starts    away,  and    a    stranger    walks    in 
quickly. 

He  carries  no  breviary  in  his  hand,  but 


a  newspaper  under  his  arm.  He  wears  a 
straw  hat,  no  black  robes  flap  about  him  ; 
but  as  he  comes  towards  us,  walking 
straight  and  quickly  across  the  yard,  H. 
and  I,  who  from  long  habit  guess  at  one 
another's  thought,  glance  at  the  retreat- 
ing priest,  and  then  look  at  each  other 
and  think  of  the  preachers  who,  coming 
in  commonest  garb,  teach  true  things  to 
true  men  ;  preach  the  love  that  endures 
truth  ;  preach  with  living  voice  and  clear- 
eyed  looks,  scorn  for  oppression  and  for 
the  mean  surrender  of  the  strong  ;  preach 
help  and  wisdom  for  the  weak  ;  preach 
forbearance  to  the  impatient  ;  preach 
sacred  endeavour ;  men,  standing  on  the 
high  step  of  a  mighty  altar,  whose  voices 
we  of  the  great  congregation  listen  to, 
day  by  day,  as  their  noble  words 

touch  enough 
The  verge  of  vastness  to  inform  our  soul. 

This  friend  has  walked  five  miles  from 
his  village  "best  loved  of  sea-coast  nook- 
full  Normandy  "  to  welcome  us.  There 
is  a  little  gooseberry  and  pear-tree 
orchard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where 
the  vines  are  tangling  green.  Albinia 
and  her  husband  have  been  sitting  there 
for  hours  past  on  Madame  Valentin's 
green  bench.  Kind  H.  carries  off  our 
friend  to  see  her  new-come  children,  who 
have  travelled  so  many  Indian  miles  to 
hold  her  hand  once  more,  and  our  visitor 
has  surely  earned  a  broken  chair  and  a 
cup  of  Angele's  good  coffee,  after  his  hot 
and  tiring  walk.  He  must  rest  for  an 
hour  in  the  shade,  while  the  day  is  burn- 
ing on  and  ripening  among  the  mossy 
things  ;  the  golden  flames  are  in  the  pears 
hanging  overhead,  in  the  great  dahlias 
blazing  in  gloomy  splendour  ;  the  birds 
seem  on  fire  as  they  flash  past  us  ;  the 
clouds  in  heaven  are  tinted  ;  the  children 
come  up  in  unwearied  procession  —  they 
are  fairies  now,  they  say  —  except  Francis, 
who  is  tired,  and  wants  always  to  be  an 
ogre.  Then  the  bell  begins  to  swing 
from  the  Norman  tower. 

Angele  comes  out  and  brings  cups  of 
milk  and  hunches  of  bread,  and  pinafores 
to  match,  and  immediately  the  fairies  be- 
come little  children  again,  and  quite 
ready  for  their  tea.  And  meanwhile  we 
elders  sit  in  this  apple-tree  bower,  talking 
over  one  thing  and  another.  As  we  talk 
on,  of  Angele  with  her  wooden  shoes  and 
flapping  cap,  of  the  flat  country,  of  the 
evening  light,  the  quiet  seaside  place, 
that  we  like  we  know  not  why,  the  people 
living  near  ;  the  poet  puts  a  meaning  into 
homely  words,  and  touches  us  with  his 
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wings,  as  poets  do,  and  out  of  common 
talk  and  of  discordant  things  his  genius 
strikes  the  key-note  dominating  all. 

II. 

Long  after  our  guest  had  taken  leave 
and  walked  home  by  the  sands,  we  sat  on 
in  our  garden.  Madame  Valentin  came 
mysteriously  through  the  twilight,  carry- 
ing a  lettuce  for  her  supper  ;  she  also  had 
a  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  was  scan- 
ning in  the  moonlight. 

"  That  gentleman  who  had  been  here  ; 
did  he  expect  a  letter  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Was  his  name  Hug.  Gourld  ?  "  The 
postman,  knowing  we  were  English,  had 
sent  the  letter  by  the  miller's  wife.  Ma- 
dame Valentin  explained  he  was  gone 
home,  his  aunt  was  ill ;  and  then  she 
showed  a  letter,  addressed,  in  a  commer- 
cial hand,  to  "  Mr.  Hugh  Gourlay,  Chateau 
de  Latouche,  Joyeux,  Calvados." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  send  it  to  the 
Chateau  ?  "  said  H.  ;  "  it  is  not  for  us." 
Madame  Valentin  thought  this  a  good 
suggestion  ;  she  had  forgotten  for  the 
moment  that  they  had  English  relations 
at  the  Chateau,  Mademoiselle  Blanche's 
mamma  was  an  English  Protestant  ; 
Mademoiselle  was  a  good  Catholic,  not- 
withstanding. She  was  to  make  her  pro- 
fession next  month.  "  Next  month  ?  " 
asked  H. 

Certainly,  it  was  true,  said  Madame 
Valentin.  There  were  those  who,  with 
Madame,  think  it  a  pity,  but  she  was  not 
one  of  them.  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche 
the  elder  was  a  saintly  woman,  and  would 
never  force  her  niece's  inclinations.  .  .  . 
H.  had  heard  a  different  version. 

The  crimes  that  people  commit  are  not 
all  done  in  a  minute  ;  they  seem  to  come 
into  existence,  little  by  little  —  one  by 
one  —  small  selfish  considerations,  jars, 
vanities,  indolences,  they  do  not  even 
come  to  a  climax  always.  It  is  not  a  con- 
soling reflection  that  the  sum  of  the  evil 
done  by  a  respectable  and  easy-going  life 
may  be  greater  in  the  end  perhaps  than 
that  of  many  a  disastrous  career.  Not- 
withstanding Madame  Valentin's  opinion, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  old  Mademoiselle 
de  Latouche  put  all  her  vanities,  her  sel- 
fishness, love  of  domination,  into  her 
religion.  No  wonder  it  was  fervent.  She 
kept  herself  from  the  world  because  she 
was  lazy,  and  loved  her  own  comfort  bet- 
ter than  anything  else.  She  let  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  come  and  see  her,  or 
wait  at  her  door  till  it  was  convenient  to 
her  to  admit  them  ;  it  rather  amused  her 
to  dole  out  her  small  benevolences,  and 


to  hear  their  unreserved  thanks.  She 
certainly  denied  herself  to,  but  not  for, 
others. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Blanche 
was  to  edify  the  religious  world  of 
Joyeux  and  St.  Rambert.  The  sturdy 
Chatelaine  did  not  feel  that  her  health 
was  equal  to  the  rigid  rule  of  a  conventual 
life  ;  but  Blanche  was  younger  and  of  a 
less  nervous  temperament. 

When  any  one  spoke  of  a  different  fate 
for  the  little  thing.  Mademoiselle  replied 
placidly  that  Blanche  herself  had  de- 
cided upon  entering  the  cloister,  and  that 
it  was  a  subject  she  did  not  care  to  dis- 
cuss. It  was  her  hour  for  repose  or  medi- 
tation, and  she  must  beg  leave  to  retire. 

There  were  few  people  more  difficult  of 
access  than  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche, 
who,  between  her  excessive  pieties  and 
vanities  and  long  hours  of  slumber  and 
refreshment,  found  life  well  filled,  and 
scarcely  sufficing  to  its  enjoyments ; 
above  all,  to  its  necessary  repose.  Woe 
betide  the  household  if  Mademoiselle  was 
awakened  suddenly  !  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  liave  been  a  little  sameness  in 
Mademoiselle's  life  which  was  so  entirely 
devoted  to  one  person,  and  that  person  so 
disagreeable  a  one,  as  H.  once  said.  But 
I  think  H.  scarcely  did  the  Chatelaine 
justice.  Many  people  had  thought  her 
charming  in  her  youth.  She  had  a  curi- 
ous power  of  influencing  people,  of  im- 
pressing her  own  opinions  upon  them, 
and  leading  them  her  own  way.  So  few 
people  have  a  will,  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire any  great  amount  to  make  a  great 
effect.  She  was  handsome  still.  Little 
Blanche  thought  her  perfectly  beautiful. 
She  could  talk  agreeably  when  she  liked,, 
be  generous  on  occasions  ;  M,  le  Cur^  de 
St.  Rambert  seemed  as  if  he  had  scarcely 
words  to  utter  the  benediction  which 
flowed  from  his  heart  as  he  left  her  room 
the  day  we  did  ourselves  the  honour  of 
calling  upon  the  Chatelaine.  ..."  You 
will  not  receive  him,  most  dear,  most  gen- 
erous friend,"  I  heard  the  Curd  saying  as 
we  came  into  the  room.  "  You  must  con- 
trol your  too  generous  impulses  ;  promise 
me  that  you  will  not  receive  him."  He 
was  a  tall,  lean  man,  standing  in  an  atti- 
tude, over  the  old  lady,  who  accepted  his 
homage  very  placidly  ;  but  he  rather  over- 
did his  warnings. 

"  It  must  depend  upon  my  state  of 
health,"  murmured  Mademoiselle  de 
Latouche.  "  I  suffer  greatly ;  do  I  not, 
Mathilde  ?  " 

"  A  martyrdom,"  murmured  the  Curd. 

"  Yes  ;  Mademoiselle   has  great  cour- 
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age,"  said  Mathilde.  (She  was  the  com- 
panion ;  a  h'ttle  lean,  delicate  woman,  a 
great  contrast  to  Mademoiselle,  who  was 
stout  and  flushed,  with  curly  red  hair, 
scarcely  streaked  with  grey.)  "  She  is 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  receive  a  vis- 
itor. Perhaps  these  ladies  may  know  the 
name  —  M.  Gourlay  —  out  of  the  York- 
shire." 

H.,  who  always  remembers  names,  said 
she  had  once  known  a  Mr.  Gourlay,  a 
manufacturer:  "an  elderly  respectable 
man,"  said  H. 

M.  le  Cur^  de  St.  Rambert  all  this 
time  was  standing  in  the  window,  blankly 
benevolent,  with  his  hands  meekly 
slipped  into  his  sleeves.  Little  Mathilde 
had  subsided  into  a  chair  near  the  door 
of  an  inner  room.  What  a  comfortable 
interior  it  was,  rich  and  warm,  with  the 
prosperous  lady  tucked  up  in  her  satin 
dressing-gown  by  the  fire,  with  clocks  of 
every  century  ticking  and  pointing  to  the 
hour  !  .  .  .  "  This  is  Mademoiselle's  hour 
for  receiving,  they  seemed  to  say  —  three 
o'clock,  three  o'clock."  They  seemed  to 
be  as  obsequious  as  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold.   Mademoiselle  went  on  to  explain  — 

"  This  gentleman,  not  knowing  of  my 
poor  brother's  death,  has  written  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  a  machine,  that  I  confess 
we  had  put  away  without  much  idea  of 
future  use.  I  have  invited  him  to  come 
over  and  examine  it  for  himself.  He 
makes  me  an  offer  for  it  which  I  con- 
sider sufficient,  for  my  dear  brother  had 
initiated  me  into  his  affairs.  A  large 
offer.  So  much  the  better  for  your  poor, 
M.  le  Curd,"  she  said,  archly,  speaking 
in  the  sing-song  voice  which  is  so  much 
used  by  the  extra  good  in  common  con- 
versation. (At  one  time  of  my  life  I  was 
inclined  to  respect  this  tacit  profession  of 
superiority,  but  I  now  doubt  whether  any- 
thing which  is  not  in  itself  superiority  is 
of  much  use,  either  to  the  impressor  or  to 
the  impressed.) 

"  My  poor  will  pray  for  you  day  and 
night,"  said  the  Curd.  "  Chere  Made- 
moiselle, I  have  not  yet  seen  our  dear 
child  ! " 

"  She  is  in  the  next  room,  M.  le  Curd  ; 
Mathilde  will  call  her,  if  you  wish  to  see 
her.  You  will  find  her  very  happy,  very 
firm  in  her  determination.  It  is  very 
beautiful,"  she  said,  turning  to  us  ;  "I 
have  two  sisters  in  convents,  and  this 
dear  child,  orphan  daughter  of  my 
brother,  is  now  about  to  profess.  She 
has  come  home  to  bid  us  farewell  —  a 
sweet  farewell  for  her  —  but  for  me  the 
sacrifice  is  terrible  —  is  it  not,  Mathilde  ?  " 


"  Oh,  yes,  Mademoiselle  !  I  tell  her  it 
is  too  much  ;  "  said  Mathilde,  nervously  ; 
and,  appealing  to  the  Curd  :  "  Monsieur, 
persuade  them  to  defer  this  beautiful 
sacrifice.  Mademoiselle  needs  the  so- 
ciety of  her  niece.  She  often  tells  me 
that  it  is  a  new  life  to  her." 

The  Curd,  I  thought,  looked  slightly 
puzzled  ;  he  was  about  to  speak,  when 
the  door  from  the  inner  room  opened, 
and  the  "Blanche  "of  whom  they  had 
been  speaking  came  in.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  white  dress  of  some  loose  and  soft 
material ;  she  wore  a  big  white  apron, 
and  her  long  sleeves  fell  over  her  hand, 
so  that  nothing  showed  but  five  little 
pink  finger-tips.  She  came  gently  into 
the  room,  looked  round,  and  then,  seeing 
the  Curd,  deliberately  turned  away  again, 
passed  back  into  the  room  from  which 
she  had  just  come,  and  softly  closed  the 
door.  It  was  all  so  gentle,  so  sudden, 
that  we  none  of  us  knew  what  to  say, 
until  the  Curd  suggested  "  timidite " 
after  her  long  seclusion.  Mademoiselle 
laughed,  showing  a  row  of  white  dazzling 
teeth.  H.  flushed  up,  and  said  it  was 
time  to  go. 

"  I  hope,"  she  said,  as  she  took  leave, 
"  that  you  may  be  able  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  keep  your  niece  with  you.  I 
quite  understand  your  feelings  ;  a  child 
with  the  gift  of  life  and  with  years  of 
happiness  and  usefulness  before  her  — 
it  is  a  fearful  responsibility  that  you  take 
when  you  put  her  away  from  it  all."  H. 
stood  looking  into  the  old  lady's  face, 
with  kind,  constraining  eyes. 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  madame  ! "  said 
Mademoiselle,  solemnly  —  and  indeed 
she  spoke  with  some  emotion.  "  But 
who  would  dare  to  go  against  a  true  vo- 
cation ?  Blanche  is  not  the  first  in  our 
family  to  give  herself  up  to  this  holy  ser- 
vice of  love  ;  and  I,  who  am  the  last  of 
the  Latouches,  must  not  shrink  from  my 
share  of  the  sacrifice." 

H.  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak ; 
she  was  almost  crying,  and  quite  over- 
come, and  I  was  glad  to  get  her  away. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  stories  about  the 
family  at  the  Chateau.  Madame  Valen- 
tin, our  landlady,  worshipped  "the  grande 
Mademoiselle,"  as  some  of  the  people  in 
the  place  used  to  call  her.  She  was  one 
of  the  privileged  admitted  to  her  pres- 
ence. The  castle  was  left  jointly  to 
Mademoiselle  and  to  Blanche  —  so  she 
told  us.  "  At  Mademoiselle's  death 
everything  would  go  to  Blanche.  Some 
people  thought  it  strange  that  the  father 
should  have   made  such  a  will  j  but  be 
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knew  with  what  a  saint  he  had  to  deal," 
said  Madame  Valentin.  "  Look  at  this 
dress.  It  was  hers,  and  she  gave  it  to 
me." 

"  A  saint !  Why  does  she  not  go  into 
a  convent  herself.?"  said  H.,  still  trem- 
bling. "  That  poor  child  is  to  be  robbed 
of  her  life  —  of  God's  life  —  which  is  her 
right ;  she  is  told  that  it  will  please  Him 
that  she  should  spend  her  strength  and 
youth  in  valueless  dreams  and  prayers 
and  repetitions.  It  makes  my  heart  ache 
to  think  of  it.  ...  I  have  had  sorrows 
enough,  but  oh  !  would  I  give  up  one  of 
them,  one  parting,  one  pang  of  love,  to 
have  loved  less " 

My  dearest  H.!  I  comforted  her  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  then  Frank  came,  in, 
and  we  told  him  of  our  interview.  "  I 
shall  go  up  and  call  when  this  Gourlay  is 
there,"  said  the  sociable  Major ;  "  per- 
haps we  may  find  out  some  way  of  res- 
cuing your  nun,  mother.  You  shall  give 
me  an  introduction  to  him.  I  have  al- 
ways heard  he  was  a  very  respectable 
man." 

III. 
What  is  a  respectable  man  ?  Joseph 
Gourlay,  of  Gill  Mills  and  Gilwick  Manor, 
was  a  respectable  man,  very  much  looked 
up  to  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  of  which 
indeed  many  acres  belonged  to  him. 
Acres  enclosing  the  handsome  stone- 
fronted  house  in  which  he  lived,  in  which 
his  wife  had  died,  in  which  his  three  sons 
had  been  born.  All  his  life  and  his  for- 
tune seemed  to  be  enclosed  in  the  York- 
shire valley  which  you  might  see  from 
the  dining-room  window,  flooded  with 
green,  while  sudden  smoke-volleys  burst 
from  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  mill.  The 
valley  is  crossed  again  and  again  by  the 
stream  that  comes  dashing  from  its 
source  in  the  distant  hills,  straight  to  the 
mills  at  the  foot  of  the  great  crag.  Wick 
Gill  sparkles  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Gourlays,  dashing  over  rocks  and  ridges 
a  limpid  and  rainbow-tinted  torrent,  well 
fit,  as  Mr.  Gourlay  had  foreseen  long  ago, 
to  turn  the  creaking  cogs  of  his  water- 
wheels,  to  boil  up  his  steam-engines,  to 
wash  and  purify  his  cotton  in  many  wa- 
ters, while  the  threads  of  his  fortune  spun 
on  their  thousand  bobbins,  glistening  as 
they  whirled,  drawing  wealth  with  every 
turn  of  the  quivering  line.  Hugh,  the 
youngest  son,  as  he  sat  in  the  little  count- 
ing-house, could  hear  the  family  fortunes 
beating  time  over  head  as  they  passed 
from  the  mountain  gill  and  the  raw  cotton 
heaps  to  the  Gilwick  wharfs  and  bank  in 


family  credit,  and  in  the  close  packed 
bales  of  which  his  two  brothers  were  so 
proud.  Bathurst  and  Ben  were  soon  to 
be  admitted  partners  in  the  business. 
Hugh's  turn  was  yet  to  come,  but  mean- 
while he  had  perhaps  found  for  himself 
another  more  absorbing  interest  undreamt 
of  by  Joseph  and  his  elder  sons.  It  was 
not  one  that  Hugh  could  share  with  any 
one.  The  habit  of  the  house,  the  steady 
reserve,  the  north  country  mistrust  of 
fine  speaking  and  flimsy  sentiment,  had 
influenced  the  younger  brother  as  well  as 
his  elders. 

More  than  once  old  Gourlay  had  found 
Hugh  leaning  back,  absorbed  and  forget- 
ful, with  a  pile  of  unanswered  letters  on 
the  desk  beside  him.  The  old  man  would 
tap  him  on  the  -shoulder,  point  signifi- 
cantly at  the  heap,  frown  and  stump  off 
to  his  own  well-worn  desk  in  the  inner 
room.  What  was  there  breeding  in 
Hugh's  mind  ?  Often  of  late  he  had 
seemed  scarcely  himself,  and  answered 
vaguely.  Was  he  getting  impatient  ?  was 
he  like  other  young  men  ?  did  he  want  to 
grasp  more  power  in  his  hands  ?  Old 
Gourlay  had  a  morbid  horror  of  giving 
up  one  shred  of  his  hard-earned  rule. 
He  would  suspect  others  of  doing  that 
which  he  himself  would  have  done  unto 
them.  He  was  both  true  and  unjust  in 
many  of  his  dealings.  He  remembered 
his  own  early  impatience  of  all  authority. 
He  had  laboured  hard  to  earn  his  own 
living  and  his  children's.  Now,  he 
thought  uneasily,  the  day  was  come  when 
they  were  children  no  longer,  but  young 
men  nearly  as  capable  as  he  had  been  at 
their  age.  Sometimes  old  Gourlay  would 
throw  out  gloomy  hints  of  giving  up  work 
altogether,  and  look  sharply  into  the 
young  men's  faces  to  catch  their  expres- 
sion. Ben  never  had  any  expression  at 
all  in  his  round  pink  cheeks  :  Bathurst, 
who  knew  his  father,  and  was  not  afraid 
of  him,  would  burst  out  laughing :  "  Yes, 
father,  that  would  just  suit  you,"  he 
would  say.  "  You  might  walk  about  with 
your  hands  in  your  pockets  all  day  long  ; 
or  you  might  take  to  croquet.  Ben  would 
give  you  some  lessons."  Hugh  some- 
times flushed  up,  and  a  curious  question- 
ing look  would  come  into  his  eyes,  when 
his  father  talked  of  a  change.  It  was 
this  look  his  father  could  not  understand. 
"  Well,  Hugh,"  he  would  cry  impatiently, 
"can't  ye  speak.?"  But  Hugh  would 
walk  on  in  stolid  silence  ;  he  was  not  so 
much  at  ease  with  his  father  as  Bathurst, 
and  he  shut  himself  more  and  more  away 
from  him.     Ben,  who  had  nothing  to  shut 
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up,  might  keep  the  talk  going  if  he  chose. 
Poor  Hugh  had  reached  one  of  the  flat 
stages  of  existence.     Life  is  scarcely  to 
be   compared  to  the  inclined  plane  that 
people   describe  it,  but  to  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  with  intervals  of 
steps   between   each   effort.      Hugh  had 
made  a  great  effort  of  late.     He  was  not 
without  the  family  good  sense  and  deter- 
mination, and  he  could  see  as  plainly  as 
his  father  or  his  brothers  the  advantage 
of     a    definite     career    and    occupation. 
What  he  had  within  him  might  as  well  be 
expressed  in  the  intervals  of  business  as 
of   leisure,   but   at   the    same   time   this 
strange  feeling  was  swelling  within  him. 
An  impatience  and  distaste  for  all  he  had 
been  used  to,  a  longing  for  fresh  air,  for 
expression,  for  better  things  than  money- 
making.     It  is  in   vain  some  people  lead 
monotonous  lives.     Events   without  form 
or    sound,    mental     catastrophes,    great 
sweeps  of  feeling  and  opinion,  who  is  to 
guard    against    these    silent,    irresistible 
powers  ?     He  had  tried  to  make  friends 
with   the  mill   hands,  but   he   had   tried 
wrongly,  perhaps  ;  anyhow,  some  discon- 
tent was  set  to  his  interference,  and  Mr. 
Gourlay  had  angrily  forbidden  anything 
of  the  sort  in  future. 

There  had  been  some  words  at  the 
time.  Hugh  had  walked  over  Gill  Crag, 
feeling  as  if  he  could  bear  this  slavery  no 
longer.  He  envied  the  very  birds  their 
freedom  as  they  flew  across  the  path. 
He  forgot  that  to  be  condemned  to  free- 
dom from  all  care,  restraint,  internal  ef- 
fort, is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  bondage  of 
all.  But  as  yet  I  have  said  it  was  not  for 
nothing  that  Hugh  Gourlay  had  been 
born  a  Yorkshireman  ;  he  was  sensible 
and  clear-headed  for  all  his  impression- 
able poet's  nature.  He  had  begun  a  book 
which  he  finished  in  after  years,  and  pub- 
lished at  his  own  expense  ;  a  sort  of  story 
embodying  a  system  of  practical  phil- 
osophy. 

Mr.  Gourlay  might  have  been  relieved 
if  he  could  have  read  his  younger  son's 
mind  as  clearly  as  the  debit  and  credit 
figures  in  the  books  in  his  counting- 
house.  It  was  not  his  father's  power 
that  Hugh  envied  and  would  have 
grasped.  It  was  something  very  far  dis- 
tant from  old  Gourlay's  horizon,  a  voice 
coming  he  traced  not  whence  that  haunted 
as  an  evil  spirit,  "  You  are  wasting  your 
life,  it  is  wasting,  wasting,  wasting." 
The  turning  wheels  had  seemed  to  say 
so,  the  torrent  had  seemed  to  say  so, 
every  event  of  the  day  and  every  dream 
of  the  night  had  only  seemed  to  repeat  it. 


Minor  poets,  people  born  with  a  certain 
fervour  and  sensibility  which  does  not 
amount  to  genius,  are  often  haunted  by 
this  vague  want.  They  require  the  dom- 
ination of  the  unforeseen,  the  touch  of 
greater  minds  to  raise  them  from  them- 
selves. They  have  the  gift  of  imposing 
their  own  personality  upon  the  things 
around  them,  upon  the.  inanimate  sights 
they  see,  upon  the  people  they  live  with  ; 
and  then  they  weary  of  it  —  common 
life  only  repeats  their  own  mood  to  them, 
instead  of  carrying  them  away  from  them- 
selves. Great  poets  are  different ;  they 
are  like  Nature  herself  —  supreme,  in- 
different. Their  moods  may  be  storms 
or  mighty  calms,  or  the  broad  stream  of, 
daylight  falling  upon  cornmon  things,  but 
they  are  masters  all  the  while,  not  ser- 
vants;, and  yet  even  servants  faithfully 
working  need  not  be  ashamed,  either  of 
their  work  or  of  the  impulse  which  urges 
them  on  and  tells  them  they  are  .unprofit- 
able at  best. 

After  church  on  Sundays  (Mr.  Gourlay 
was  very  particular  about  attendance  in 
the  church)  it  was  the  family  habit  to  walk 
straight  to  the  back  yard  and  let  the 
dogs  out  of  their  kennels,  and  to  march 
round  and  round  the  grounds  until  the 
dinner  bell  rang.  Family  discussions 
often  take  place  on  Sundays.  This 
family  usually  walked  in  silence  with  the 
dogs  yelping  and  leaping  at  its  heels. 
The  garden  was  very  green  and  very 
black,  as  these  north-country  places  are. 
Tall  chimneys  showed  above  the  golden 
birch-trees  ;  iron  hurdles  fenced  off  the 
green  clipped  lawn  ;  the  beds  were  bor- 
dered with  some  patent  zinc  ornament  ; 
geraniums  were  blooming  in  leaden  pots. 
In  one  place  there  was  an  iron  fountain 
with  a  statue,  in  another  a  tin  pavilion. 
A  grass-cutting  machine  stood  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  lawn,  with  a  hose  for  watering 
the  plants  ;  doubled-locked  greenhouses 
were  built  along  the  western  walls,  with 
alternate  domes  and  weathercocks  for  or- 
nament. There  was  a  croquet  lawn 
planned  by  Ben,  who  was  the  sociable 
member  of  the  party  ;  and  beyond  the 
garden  and  the  mill  and  the  sheds  lay  the 
valley,  wide  and  romantic  as  Yorkshire 
valleys  are,  with  rocks  enclosing,  with 
rising  turfy  crags,  leading  to  widening 
moors,  and  the  sound  of  water  and  the 
cry  of  birds  coming  clear  in  the  Sunday 
silence.  Ben  was  whistling  as  he  walked 
along.  Hugh  was  trying  to  get  up  his 
courage  to  make  a  certain  request  he  had 
at  heart.  Bathurst  was  leaping  the  iron 
fence,    followed    by  two    of    the    dogs. 
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Hi,  Ju  !  well  leaped,"  cried  Mr.  Gourlay, 
who  was  always  very  fond  of  his  dogs. 
"  First  the  mill,  then  the  dogs.  I  don't 
know  where  we  come  in,"  Bathurst  used 
to  say  to  his  brothers.  Mr.  Gourlay  was 
not  so  absorbed  in  Ju's  performance  as  to 
forget  his  sons  entirely.  He  looked 
round  uneasily  — 

"  Where  is  Hugh  ?  Look  up,  Hugh. 
What  is  the  matter  with  him,  Ben  ?  he 
seems  always  moping." 

Hugh  had  stopped  short,  and  was  look- 
ing at  the  gravel  path  in  a  dreamy,  dazed 
sort  of  fashion.  Hearing  himself  called, 
he  looked  up.  "  Father,"  he  said  sudden- 
ly, "I  —  I  have  been  wishing  to  speak 
to  you  for  some  time  ;  I  may  as  well 
speak  now.  I  want  a  change.  I  —  Will 
you  let  me  go  to  college  for  a  couple  of 
years  ?  You  said  yesterday  that  you 
would  make  me  an  allowance.  Will  you 
give  me  two  years  at  college  .'' " 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Ben,  as 
usual,  began  to  whistle  ;  Bathurst  came 
back  with  a  leap  over  the  hurdle.  Then 
the  old  man  spoke  —  "No, that  I  will  not 
do,"  said  Mr.  Gourlay,  growing  very  red 
and  looking  Hugh  full  in  the  face,  and 
striking  one  of  the  iron  fences  sharply 
with    his    stick.     "  College  !      what    has 

put   such    d stuff    into    your    head, 

Hugh  ?  Who  wants  college  here  ?  I 
am  a  plain  man  of  business.  Have  I 
been  to  college  ?  But  I  have  made  my 
own  fortune  and  yours  by  my  own  brains  ; 
d'ye  think  they  will  teach  you  brains  at 
those  places  ?  What  the  devil  is  it  ye 
want  ?  Is  it  to  fine-gentleman-it  over 
your  brothers  and  father  ? "  Old  Mr. 
Gourlay  was  working  himself  up  as  he 
went  on  more  and  more  vehemently. 
"  Two  years  —  just  when  you  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  business.  Is  this 
your  gratitude  for  all  that's  been  done  for 
you  ?  Look  at  me,  sir ;  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  what  I  am  worth  ;  if  I  choose 
to  give  up  work  this  day,  I  could  leave 
off  and  not  change  one  shilling's  worth 
in  our  way  of  living.  Here  I  am,  an  hon- 
est man  and  respected  in  all  the  place  : 
have  I  gone  off  with  quirks  and  fancies 
in  my  head  ?     No  ;  I   have    stuck  to  my 


work  like  a  man,  and  paid    my  way,  and 

given  in  charity  too  upwards " 

Here  Bathurst,  who  was  devoted  to  his 
younger  brother,  tried  to  stem  the  storm. 
"Father,  he  hasn't  your  head  for  busi- 
ness, not  even  mine,  but  he  has  some- 
thing I  have  not  got.  He  can  see  what 
is  amiss,  and  bring  a  new  light  to  it, 
while  I  am  only  trying  to  set  things 
with   the  help  of    the  old  one. 


Hugh  saved  us  1,500/.  l^st  year  by  that 
alteration  in  the  spinning  mules.  There 
is  that  Frenchman's  patent  he  was  speak- 
ing of  last  night,  for  spinning  the  finest 
yarns  ;  it  would  be  the  very  thing  now 
we  are  getting  in  the  new  machinery." 

"  Hollo  !  Bat,"  said  Mr.  Gourlay,  re- 
covering his  temper  and  wheeling  round 
suddenly ;  "  it  was  not  college  learning 
put  that  into  your  head.  Come  now,  let 
us  make  terms.  Hugh  wants  a  change, 
does  he  ?  let  him  go  over  and  travel  for 
a  bit,  and  see  about  the  Frenchman's 
patent;  I  remember  it.  I'll  write  him  a 
line.  He  left  me  his  address,  and  Hugh 
shall  go  and  see  it.  We  will  put  by  our 
savings  to  pay  for  it,  hey  ?  against  the 
time  he  brings  me  home  a  daughter-in- 
law  to  help  to  spend  the  profits.  Will 
that  satisfy  ye,  Hugh  ?  "  And  so  it  came 
about  that  Hugh  Gourlay  started  one 
summer's  day  for  Normandy  with  full  in- 
structions as  to  the  address  of  the  in- 
genious Frenchman,  who  was  to  add  to 
their  fortunes.  His  father  had  given  him 
one  other  commission.  He  was  to  bring 
home  a  French  poodle.     Mr.  Gourlav  had 


straight 


long  wished  for  one. 

IV. 

Hugh  tried  some  short  cut  from  the 
great  seaport  where  he  landed  to  Joyeux, 
the  little  fishing  village  to  which  he  was 
going,  and  the  short  cut  turned  into  a 
long  belated  journey,  leading  him  by 
closing  shadows  and  rough  country  ways, 
by  high  cliffs,  into  a  windy  darkness, 
through  which  he  travelled  on  hour  after 
hour,  listening,  as  he  jolted  on  in  the  lit- 
tle country  cart,  to  the  sudden  bursts  of 
a  wild  storm  chorus,  shrieking  above  the 
angry  moan  of  the  not  distant  sea.  The 
sea  note  changed  sometimes  with  the 
wind  that  blew  the  pipes  of  this  giant 
music ;  but  the  rain  dropped  monoto- 
nously all  the  while,  and  the  jolts  and 
creaks  of  the  wheels  turning  upon  stones, 
and  the  muttering  of  the  driver,  did 
not  vary  very  much.  The  driver  was 
drenched,  notwithstanding  his  striped 
woollen  blanket ;  he  was  an  old  man,  and 
seemed  to  have  accumulated  many  oaths 
in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  The  horses 
were  patient,  struggling  and  stumbling. 
Hugh  had  pulled  his  wideawake  well 
over  his  eyes,  and  sat  contentedly  enough 
watching  the  solitary  storm  overhead,  lis- 
tening to  the  thunder  of  breakers,  and 
the  onslaught  of  wind  and  water.  It  all 
seemed  to  take  him  out  of  himself,  and 
he  felt  as  if  he  could  bfeathe  again  for 
the  first  time  for  many  days. 
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"  If  I  had   knawn, 
come    out    with    my 


I  should  not  have 
horses  on  such  a 
night,"  said  the  driver.  "  Poor  people 
have  to  go  thro'  all  sorts  of  cruelties  to 
please  the  rich.  Heu !  Eu  !  Who 
knows  ?  "  he  went  on  grumbling  ;  "  if 
the  truth  were  told,  we'  many  of  us  have 
got  as  much  credit  at  the  bank  as  those 
who  call  themselves  masters.  There  is 
Madame  Baton  —  devil  take  me,  I  wish 
the  horses  were  in  her  stable  now  —  she 
has  10,000  francs  of  income,  and  more 
than  that.  Heu  !  Eu  !  .  .  .  He  does  not 
understand  one  word  —  imbecile  English- 
man." .  .  .  Poor  old  Pierre  might  be  for- 
given a  little  ill-humour  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. His  was  not  a  morbid  na- 
ture. For  him  the  storm  only  brought 
rheumatism.  He  did  not  aspire  to  any- 
thing beyond  a  good  feed  of  corn  for  the 
horses,  a  glass  of  hot  wine  and  a  pipe 
for  himself,  and  a  supper  off  garlick-stew 
that  Madame  Baton  was  famous  for  con- 
cocting. For  him  the  inner  voice  only 
said,  Eat,  smoke,  drink,  Peter  Bonvin, 
and  to-morrow  when  you  die  M.  le  Curd 
will  see  to  the  candles  for  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin,  and  get  you  into  Paradise,  by  his 
knowledge  of  prayers  and  the  saints. 
Pierre  was  not  without  hope  that  there 
might  be  as  good  wine  in  Paradise  as  at 
Madame  Baton's.     Why  not  ? 

"  Chateau  Latouche,"  says  Pierre,  as 
they  shook  and  clattered  under  a  drip- 
ping beech  avenue  that  led  to  the  village. 
"  It  is  the  house  opposite  the  church," 
and  as  he  spoke  in  the  darkness  they 
seemed  to  pass  between  sudden  walls 
and  the  swaying  of  trees  at  night.  Was 
that  booming  the  sea  or  the  wind  among 
the  church  bells  ?  Chill  mistful  night- 
spirits  seemed  about,  a  stir,  a  scent  of 
leaves  and  clematis  —  old  Pierre  began 
to  swear  once  more  by  many  R's  and  S's, 
he  could  not  find  his  way  one  bit,  and 
the  wind 'was  rising — again  the  church 
clock  struck  ten,  and  everything  seemed 
asleep.  The  children  were  asleep  in  the 
little  room  out  of  mine,  and  a  night-light 
burned  dimly  in  the  window.  I  could 
just  see  the  two  little  yellow  heads  lying 
on  the  pillow,  and  the  great  black  crucifix 
hanging  to  the  wall.  Everything  was 
silent  in  the  great  overgrown  garden  ex- 
cept for  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind  and 
rain.  A  mouse  ran  across  the  room  as  I 
sat  reading,  the  lamp  spluttered,  and  sud- 
denly the  surly  bell  in  the  courtyard 
began  to  ring.  It  startled  us  all.  Frank 
was  away.  Albinia  had  gone  to  bed 
early.  H.,  who  was  sitting  talking  to 
her  by  her  bedside,  came  running  into 


mine,  and  found  me  on  my  way  down- 
stairs. '•  Can  it  be  the  Major  ?  "  she  said  ; 
"  is  he  come  back  .'*  " 

I  said  I  would  see,  and  as  I  got  into 
the  yard  the  bell  rang  again,  and  a  sud- 
den fury  of  wind  put  out  my  lamp. 

Old  Pierre's  voice  sounded  from  with- 
out, growling  and  grumbling,  and  then  a 
younger  and  pleasanter  sound  came  on 
the  wind. 

"  Is  this  the  Chateau  Latouche ;  are 
we  expected  ? " 

Poor  things !  I  was  sorry  to  send 
them  on  their  way  through  the  storm  for 
another  half-mile  along  the  road ;  but 
what  could  I  do  ?  It  was  impossible  to 
take  in  old  Pierre,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
horses  and  the  strangers. 

Now-a-days  suppers  scarcely  exist  ex* 
cept  at  the  play  in  Alfred  de  Musset's 
poems.  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  had 
supped  in  her  youth,  and  still  more  in 
her  old  age  did  she  persistently  cling  to 
the  good  old  custom.  She  was  never 
hungry  at  dinner-time,  she  said,  and  the 
evenings  seemed  long  at  the  Castle,  and 
Mathilde  liked  supping  cosily  by  the  fire 
in  the  little  dining-room.  Sometimes  M. 
le  Curd  de  Joyeux  would  join  the  ladies 
on  these  occasions ;  sometimes  M.  le 
Curd  de  St.  Dives  (St.  Dives  was  another 
little  fishing  village  on  the  coast,  of 
which  the  road  ran  past  the  gates  of  the 
pretty  old  Castle).  How  pretty  it  looked 
when  the  grove  of  chestnut  trees  rustled, 
and  the  moon  dropped  behind  the  pointed 
roofs  and  the  towerets,  with  their  Nor- 
mandy caps  ;  and  the  lights  were  shining 
from  one  window  and  another  —  from 
Mademoiselle's  dressing-room,  from  the 
great  hall  and  the  little  saloon,  in  Leo- 
nie's  tower  over  the  door-way,  in  Ma- 
thilde's  modest  garret ! 

He  was  looking  for  the  entrance  when 
a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  illuminated 
the  whole  front  of  the  old  house  —  out  of 
blackness  shone  a  fairy  palace.  The 
window-panes,  the  gilt  gateway,  the  very 
nails  on  the  front  door,  wet  with  rain, 
shone  like  jewels  and  enamel ;  the  roses 
and  creepers  clustering  from  the  balcony 
overhead  bloomed  into  sudden  life.  Each 
tiny  star  and  flower  was  fragrant  and 
dropping  a  diamond  drop.  Hugh's  hand 
was  wet  with  flowery  dew  as  he  let  go  the 
iron  bell.  The  flash  was  gone,  and  every* 
thing  was  dark  again. 

He  did  not,  however,  have  long  to  wait. 
The  doors  were  opened  by  some  string 
or  pulley  from  within,  and  old  Pierre 
made  a  sign  implying  that  he  was  to 
enter.     The  Castle  was  a  curious  mixture 
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of  various  tastes  and  fancies  that  had 
crossed  the  minds  of  its  different  inhabi- 
tants. The  hall  was  large  and  empty  ;  a 
Louis  Quinze  interior,  with  old-fashioned 
chairs  and  shining  boards  ;  a  great  fire 
burnt  at  one  end,  in  a  tall  chimney-piece  ; 
a  great  clock  ticked  upon  a  bracket  of 
which  the  hands  pointed  to  ten  ;  the 
family  arms  were  fixed  at  intervals  along 
the  walls.  These  consisted  of  hands 
with  "  Tenir,"  the  motto  of  the  Latouches, 
and  each  held  a  light.  Hugh  was  rather 
bewildered  by  this  sudden  blaze,  and  if 
old  Pierre  had  not  given  him  a  push 
from  behind,  might  have  hesitated  to 
cross  the  threshold.  There  was  not  only 
light  to  dazzle,  but  a  confusing  sound  of 
music  coming  from  some  inner  room,  and 
a  very  sweet  and  melancholy  voice  sing- 
ing to  the  accompaniment  of  a  piano, 
Singing  to  rocking  measure:  it  went 
running  on  in  his  head  for  many  days 
after :  — 


Mais  de  vous  en  souvenir 
Prendrez  vous  la  peine, 
Mais  de  vous  en  souvenir 
Et  d'y  revenir 

A  minor  chord,  and  a  melodious  little 
flourish. 

A  Saint  Blaize  k  la  Zuecca 

Dans  les  pres  fleuris  cueillir  la  verveine. 

A  door  opened,  the  voice  ceased  sing- 
ing, an  old  man-servant  came  out  with  a 
white  respectful  head,  followed  by  a  little 
Woman  in  a  grey  dress,  carrying  a  lamp. 
She  seemed  to  pat  or  drift  across  the 
floor,  so  lightly  made  and  pale  and  slim 
Was  she.  Was  it  possible  that  this  could 
have  been  the  songstress  ?  She  spoke 
in  a  little  flute-like  voice  that  was  scarce- 
ly above  a  whisper.  Old  Peter  undertook 
to  be  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

"  He  does  not  understand  one  word  of 
French,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Hugh. 
"  Madame  expects  him.  It  is  all  right. 
I  am  going  to  put  the  horses  in  the  sta- 
ble." 

The  little  grey  lady  evidently  expected 
her  guest.  She  bowed,  whispered  a  few 
words  to  the  man-servant,  and  gave  him 
the  lamp,  and  the  old  man  beckoned  to 
the  young  traveller  and  led  the  way 
across  the  black  and  white  marble  pave- 
ment of  the  hall  to  a  side  door  opening 
into  a  great  drawing-room,  brilliantly 
lighted,  decorated  with  panelling,  hung 
with  white  and  brown  damask.  Every- 
where stood  lovely  old  china,  and  ticking 
clocks  (Madame  de  Latouche  had  a  fancy 
for  clocks),  but  there  was  no  one  to  wind 


them  up  ;  their  hands  pointed  to  every 
possible  hour  and  in  every  direction. 
The  place  seemed  enchanted  to  Hugh 
after  his  long  dark  journey,  dazzling  and 
unexpected.  The  piano  was  open,  but 
the  musician  was  gone  ;  a  pair  of  gloves 
lay  upon  the  floor  by  a  little  table,  upon 
which  stood,  along  with  some  slight  re- 
fection of  finger-biscuits,  a  scarcely 
touched  glass  of  wine.  Hugh,  who  was 
hungry  after  his  long  expedition,  cast  a 
glance  at  this  little  table  ;  but  his  guide 
beckoned  him  on,  and  presently  led  him 
through  a  small  boudoir  into  a  bedroom 
on  the  ground  floor,  opening  into  a  com- 
fortable set  of  rooms,  in  one  of  which  his 
luggage  was  displayed,  and  from  whence 
the  grey  lady  suddenly  issued,  bowing  in 
her  list  slippers.  She  had  been  to  see 
that  all  was  in  order  —  the  last  match  in 
the  matchbox  ;  the  pink  soap  and  water 
in  the  cruet-like  washstand  ;  the  eider- 
down floating  on  the  natty  little  chintz 
bed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  unlike  the  steady  four-post 
respectability  of  Hugh  Gourlay's  own 
home  than  this  little  chintzified  nest 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  with  a 
small  sofa  to  recline  upon,  a  blue  glass 
inkstand,  a  little  cup  of  holy  water  over 
the  bed,  the  glazed  and  painted  portraits  of 
one  or  two  amiable-looking  young  saints, 
the  sugar  and  water  apparatus  on  the 
smart  walnut  drawers,  and  a  neat  little 
square  mat  for  his  feet.  Hugh  imagined 
his  brothers'  expression  at  seeing  him 
thus  installed,  but  no  Bathurst  was  there 
with  sarcastic  jeers,  nor  Ben  with  ill-sup- 
pressed fits  of  laughter. 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  all  you  want," 
murmured  the  lady.  "  The  supper  will 
be  ready  immediately,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  come  down." 

As  she  spoke,  a  girl  in  a  Normandy 
cap  came  in  with  a  jug  of  hot  water  ;  the 
old  servant  rolled  up  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair ;  a  second  man,  who  had  come  in, 
rapidly  unpacked  Hugh's  portmanteau. 

"Has  Monsieur  got  everything?" 
asked  the  girl  in  a  loud  shrill  voice.  The 
lady  put  her  fingers  to  her  lips  :  "  Hush, 
Madame  sleeps  !  "  she  said. 

Hugh  could  understand  just  so  much. 
The  servants  now  seemed  to  creep  about 
with  redoubled  care.  The  house  was 
perfectly  still,  with  a  faint  aromatic  per- 
fume that  Hugh  associated  with  it  ever 
after,  but  not  without  confusion. 

Hugh  was  not  many  minutes  dressing 
and  drying  his  wet  hair  and  hands,  and 
he  was  only  just  ready  when  some  one 
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came  tapping  at  the  door,  and  a  hungry 
man  with  a  less  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage might  have  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  souper,  which  some  one 
uttered  in  the  same  whisper  as  the  others. 

Hugh's  agreeable  speculations  as  to 
his  company  were  disappointed.  Nobody 
supped  except  himself.  There  were  two 
places  laid,  but  the  little  grey  woman 
came  in  and  motioned  to  the  young  man 
to  begin,  and  Hugh  sat  down  to  a  solitary 
meal.  The  grey  woman  was  in  and  out 
of  the  room  attending  to  his  wants  with 
the  greatest  kindness  and  assiduity,  but 
whenever  he  had  attempted  to  speak,  she 
smilingly  placed  a  finger  on  her  lips  and 
pointed  to  the  adjoining  room.  What 
she  meant  he  could  not  conceive  ;  but 
meanwhile  he  went  on  with  his  meal,  and 
did  ample  justice  to  the  excellent  food 
that  was  set  before  him  in  white  soupilres^ 
marinieres,  and  fruit-dishes  and  hot 
plates,  all  of  foreign  and  unusual  shape. 
An  omelette  came  in  leaping  in  the  dish  ; 
there  was  even  a  slice  of  melon,  and  some 
champagne  in  a  long-necked  bottle. 
Hugh  finished  off  one  dish  after  another, 
not  a  little  surprised  and  amused  by  his 
adventure,  and  looking  often  to  the  door 
in  hopes  of  seeing  it  open.  When  he 
had  quite  done,  the  little  housekeeper 
came  creeping  in  once  more  in  her  list 
slippers,  carrying  a  little  tray  with  coffee 
and  with  liqueurs.  Then  she  crossed  and 
softly  opened  the  door  into  the  adjoining 
room,  and  the  mystery  was  explained. 
Hugh  saw  a  large  and  well-furnished 
drawing-room.  A  lamp  burnt  dimly  in 
one  corner,  casting  its  circling  green  light 
all  round  about.  The  rays  fell  upon  pol- 
ished floors  and  furniture  of  ancient  date. 
There  were  bookcases  and  cabinets, 
brass  locks  and  shadows  ;  an  old  looking- 
glass  repeating  the  scene  ;  an  ancient 
bureau,  open  and  heaped  with  paper, 
against  the  wall.  The  windows  were 
still  closed  and  safely  barred  against  the 
storm.  On  one  side  of  the  table  stood  a 
great  arm-chair,  and  in  the  chair  reclined 
a  sleeping  figure.  The  housekeeper  crept 
with  a  noiseless  tread  across  the  room  ; 
behind  the  nodding  head  she  gently  placed 
a  pillow,  and  then  returned  as  swiftly  as 
she  had  entered.  But  Hugh  had  time  to 
see  his  hostess.  The  light  fell  full  upon 
Mademoiselle  de  Latouche's  profile. 
Even  in  her  sleep  she  seemed  to  hold  her 
own  and  to  reign  from  her  slumbers. 

When  Hugh  turned  round  he  found 
that  he  was  no  longer  alone.  A  young 
lady,  dressed  in  white,  had  come  in  by 
another  door  —  a  beautiful  person  —  who 


advanced  part  of  the  way  towards  him 
with  an  undulating  movement,  and  then 
stopped  short,  looking  back  towards  the 
door.  Hugh  thought  at  first  that  sht  was 
going  to  run  away. 

"  Are  you  there,  Mathilde  ?  "  she  said  ; 
and  then  the  little  grey  woman  stepped 
forward  from  behind  and  said  something 
in  French,  and  once  more  the  lady 
turned  towards  her  guest. 

"  My  aunt  has  taken  her  sleeping 
draught,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  natural  voice. 
"We  need  not  be  afraid  of  awakening 
her."  Then,  turning  to  Hugh,  "You 
must  be  fatigued  after  voyaging  all  day," 
she  said  ;  "you  must  repose  and  refresh 
yourself.     Will  you  not  sit  ?  " 

Hugh  had  started  respectfully  to  his 
feet.  Could  this  be  the  real  lady  of  the 
house  after  all .?  Was  this  beautiful 
young  creature  Madame  de  Latouche  ? 
She  was  a  very  young  lady,  although  her 
costume  was  scarcely  suitable  to  a  girl, 
for  the  dress  was  of  some  sort  of  white 
stuff,  trimmed  with  swan-down ;  her 
beautiful  little  head  was  set  softly  into  a 
thick  lace  ruffle  ;  she  had  an  innocent 
round  face  with  two  wondering  and  ten- 
der eyes.  Her  soft  brown  hair  was 
smoothly  parted  in  a  Madonna  line.  She 
came  forward  very  gently,  hesitating, 
with  soft  footsteps  and  burning  cheeks. 
When  she  spoke  to  Hugh  her  voice 
seemed  to  vibrate  with  a  peculiar  tone ; 
but  then,  she  was  speaking  English,  and 
carefully  considering  her  words  ;  when 
she  turned  to  Mathilde  and  to  French 
again,  the  plaintive  voice  struck  into 
another  key. 

She  did  the  honours  very  prettily,  with 
a  gentle  hesitation  and  swift  precision. 
Coffee  was  now  served.  There  was  not 
much  talk,  but  a  clinket  of  cups  and  sil- 
ver spoons,  and  somehow,  when  all  was 
over,  Hugh  seemed  to  have  made  his 
hostess's  acquaintance.  He  had  been 
rather  afraid  of  her  at  first,  and  had 
scarcely  known  what  to  say  ;  but  she 
once  asked  him  to  give  her  some  milk, 
and  then  suddenly  looked  up  with  eyes 
that  innocently  asked  for  confidence  ;  and 
he  began  to  feel  as  if  he  knew  her  some- 
how upon  the  strength  of  that  one  en- 
quiring glance.  The  hands  of  the  clock 
were  now  pointing  to  eleven,  and  the  old 
man  began  to  clear  away  the  belated  little 
meal. 

"  Good-night,"  said  the  lady,  in  her 
pretty  English.  "  I  hope  my  aunt  will 
be  well  enough  to  receive  you  in  the 
morning  ;  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  have  to 
leave  home  tor  the  day." 
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"Oh,  Mademoiselle!"  remonstrated 
the  companion. 

The  young  lady  gave  her  a  little  pat  on 
the  cheek.  "  Will  you  be  quiet,  Ma- 
thilde  ?  "  she  said. 

Hugh  held  out  his  hand,  English 
fashion.  She  half  put  hers  out  —  then 
pulled  it  back  again  ;  and,  as  she  did  so, 
he  saw  that  a  gold  bracelet  was  fastened 
to  her  arm,  to  which  hung  a  tiny  gold 
locket  with  a  picture. 

The  lady  had  told  Hugh  her  name  be- 
fore they  parted  ;  she  was  Blanche  de 
Latouche,  she  said  ;  her  aunt  was  the  real 
lady  of  the  house.  Hugh  went  to  bed 
dreamins:  of  his  hostess. 


The  courtyard  opened  upon  the  high 
road,  the  high  road  led  to  the  village, 
where  everybody  was  up,  and  awake  and 
excited.  For  hours  past  the  church  bells 
had  been  jangling,  and  a  gun  had  been 
going  off  at  intervals.  It  woke  up  Hugh 
Gourlay  at  the  same  minute  as  M.  le 
Maire,  and  old  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche 
in  her  warm  bed.  In  the  Presbytery  the 
children  were  jumping  about  in  great  ex- 
citement. It  was  pretty  to  see  the  little 
cluster  in  the  courtyard  —  the  babies  in 
front,  the  little  elder  girls,  in  their  broad 
hats,  peeping  at  M.  le  Curd  and  his 
assistant,  as  they  passed  and  re-passed 
through  the  gateway.  H.,  who  never  can 
resist  the  children's  voices,  was  also 
there,  with  a  lace  veil  over  her  head. 
Madame  Valentin  was  discoursing  to  the 
tobacconist  out  of  her  bedroom  window 
as  usual.  He  had  stepped  into  the  court 
in  his  wooden  shoes  to  borrow  an  um- 
brella. "  Ah  !  you  will  all  want  um- 
brellas," says  Madame  Valentin  sagely. 
"  My  son  started  an  hour  ago.  He  is  not 
in  the  procession  ;  he  goes  to  receive  the 
Archbishop  with  the  other  gentlemen." 

All  this  time  a  procession  had  been 
forming,  rain  and  mud  notwithstanding  — 
talkative,  excited.  French  people  cer- 
tainly have  a  special  art  for  holding  um- 
brellas, tidily  defying  the  elements  ;  their 
starch  keeps  stiff,  their  garments  are  dry, 
their  spirits  undamped,  at  times  when  an 
English  temper  would  be  drenched. 
Perhaps  in  the  long  run  the  English  tem- 
per might  best  withstand  the  onslaught 
of  adverse  circumstances  ;  but  certainly 
for  brief  adversities  we  have  little  pa- 
tience. The  procession  started  at  last,  to 
the  peal  of  bells,  to  the  barking  of  dogs 
—  windows  opened,  the  church  porch  was 
crowded,  people  joining  in  from  every 
doorway,  late  recruits  following  as   fast 


as  they  could  go.  The  women  wore  clean 
white  skirts  and  starched  white  caps  with 
satin  ribbons  ;  the  men  were  dressed  in 
their  usual  Sunday  best  —  flagbearers 
had  the  additional  glory  of  a  green 
rosette.  Monsieur  le  Cure  and  Monsieur 
le  Vicaire  were  both  there,  encouraging 
and  marshalling  their  troops.  They  had 
their  breviaries  under  their  arms,  they 
wore  their  beautiful  muslin  stoles,  their 
octagonal  caps.  The  choristers  were 
also  in  full  dress,  and  the  church  beadle, 
in  his  long  flapping  gown,  came  away 
from  the  bell  which  he  had  been  ringing 
uninterruptedly  since  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

A  few  cap-strings  joined  still  hot  from 
the  ironing-board  where  Madame  Wachtel 
had  been  standing  uninterruptedly  labour- 
ing for  twenty-four  hours.  Poor  woman, 
she  now  sank  down  exhausted.  She  had 
counted  upon  going  herself  ;  there  was 
her  own  jupe  all  ready,  but  she  was  too 
tired  to  move  —  tired  !  she  was  broken, 
there  was  no  other  word.  Ah  !  there 
goes  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  ;  is  it 
possible  that  she  walks  on  foot  when  she 
might  drive  in  her  aunt's  carriage  ? 

Hugh,  who  had  dressed  and  come  out 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  now  appeared 
in  the  market-place.  He  had  seen 
Blanche  pass  his  window,  which  was  just 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  on  a 
level  with  people's  heads.  Mathilde,  of 
the  night  before,  was  following  with  a 
water-proof,  and  expostulating  as  she 
went.    "You  will  catch  cold,"  he  heard 

her  say  ;  "  your  aunt  —  the  carriage " 

and  then  Blanche's  sweet  shrill  "  Do  you 
suppose  that  in  the  convent  ?  "  .  .  .  and 
so  they  passed  on. 

The  whole  thing  seemed  to  Hugh  like 
some  sort  of  fantastic  continuation  of  his 
dreams.  Still  more  so  when  he  found 
himself,  an  hour  later,  steadily  plodding 
in  the  wake  of  the  retreating  procession 
that  was  rapidly  disappearing  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  sloping  field.  He  had  re- 
mained a  little  behind,  talking  to  H.,  with 
whom  he  had  stiffly  claimed  acquaintance 
as  she  stood  in  the  gateway,  on  the 
strength  of  the  night  before  ;  and,  as 
usually  happened  in  such  cases,  in  return 
for  his  stiff  excuse,  she  had  charmed  him 
by  her  kind  manner  and  sweetness  of 
greeting.  That  pale  and  tremulous  H. 
has  a  gentle  genius  quite  her  own.  It  is 
not  only  sympathy,  not  only  kind-heart- 
edness, it  is  a  peculiar  instinct  (springing 
in  truth  from  a  kind  heart  and  a  quick 
and  a  delicate  intellect),  which  teaches 
her  to  understand  the  silent  language  of 
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the  people  she  meets,  as  well  as  their 
spoken  words.  Some  persons  can  play 
the  piano  ;  others,  with  a  look,  can  tune  a 
far  nobler  instrument.  I  often  envy  H. 
her  gift,  dearly  as  she  pays  for  it.  We 
can  most  of  us  sympathize,  but  to  under- 
stand is  a  subtler  quality.  Unselfish 
sympathy,  that  forgets  itself  and  does  not 
obtrude,  is  the  sweetest  and  rarest  of  all. 
Sometimes  as  she  comes  in,  in  her  black 
dress  and  mourning  garb,  I  look  into  H.'s 
pale  face,  with  its  sweet  pensive  lines ; 
old  and  worn  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  me 
fairer  than  many  a  young  and  brilliant 
beauty ;  its  sudden  smile  is  more  tender 
and  radiant.  Some  bright  tempers  are  a 
little  oblivious,  carried  away  by  their  own 
excitement ;  H.  is  not  so  ;  she  is  hopeful 
and  quietly  pleased,  because  her  heart  is 
humble  and  full  of  love,  and  by  her  exam- 
ple she  teaches  us  to  practise  this  happi- 
ness of  gentleness  and  faith,  and  to  be- 
lieve in  it,  even  though  it  may  not  always 
be  for  us. 

Hugh  promised  to  come  and  see  us 
again,  and  then  walked  off  across  the 
field  in  pursuit  of  the  procession,  that 
was  now  rapidly  disappearing  beyond  the 
horizon.  In  order  to  save  time  he  had 
tried  another  of  his  short  cuts,  and  wan- 
dered into  the  boggy  centre  of  a  turnip- 
field,  and  was  glad  to  scramble  out  of  it 
into  the  pathway  again.  The  land  was 
monotonous  enough,  plains  on  every  side, 
here  and  there  a  village  crowding,  white 
against  the  sky  overhead  mountains  and 
valleys  were  tossing,  and  a  storm  was 
still  impending,  although  the  sun  had 
come  out  bright  for  the  present,  and  as 
it  gleamed  from  the  mountainous  clouds 
above  to  the  flat  plains  below,  Hugh 
could  see  the  little  village,  and  the  spire 
of  the  castle  a  couple  of  miles  away. 

Sometimes  some  tune  comes  haunting 
one,  one  knows  not  why,  and  to-day  a  wild 
Hungarian  dance  music,  that  Hugh  had 
once  heard  by  chance,  seemed  to  him  to 
be  ringing  in  his  mind,  and  echoing  from 
across  the  plains,  and  from  the  distant 
line  of  breakers.  Then  some  soft  burst 
of  wind  would  catch  it  up  and  carry  it 
into  the  drifting  clouds,  and  then  a  light 
would  seem  to  break  out  suddenly  and  re- 
peat the  tune  in  another  key.  People 
have  odd  waking  dreams  at  times.  All 
this  grey  light  and  swiftness  overhead, 
all  this  desolation  under  foot,  over  which 
the  slippery  lights  were  flickering ;  the 
sea-birds  flying  upon  the  wind  ;  the  ex- 
citement and  strangeness  of  the  scene, 
seemed  best  expressed  by  this  tune  that 
was  haunting  him,  and  which  he  associated 


ever  after  with  that  morning's  chase.  He 
caught  the  procession  up  at  last,  and  as 
he  did  so  the  tune  died  away.  One  or 
two  stragglers  had  already  fallen  out  of 
the  ranks.  There  was  Madeleine  Ma- 
thieu,  the  baker's  daughter,  carefully  hold- 
ing her  white  petticoats  out  of  the  mud, 
and  naturally  too  much  engrossed  by  this 
occupation  to  think  of  much  else.  Hugh 
soon  descried  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche 
struggling  with  the  flapping  tongue  of 
the  village  flag,  to  which  a  piece  of  ribbon 
had  been  tied,  and  which  it  was  her  duty 
to  hold.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  as 
were  the  others  ;  she  wore  a  little  white 
bonnet  tied  under  her  chin. 

"  I  fear  you  are  tired,  my  child,"  said 
M.  le  Curd,  coming  up.  He  was  walking 
along  the  ranks  and  encouraging  his 
starched  flock.  "  Madeleine,  if  you  come 
here.  Mademoiselle  will  be  able  to  rest." 

They  had  come  out  from  the  fields  by 
this  time  into  the  highway,  which  was 
growing  more  and  more  crowded  every 
minute.  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  rec- 
ognized Hugh  as  she  passed  him,  and 
nodded  kindly  ;  but  she  seemed  tired, 
and  there  was  no  spirit  in  her  greeting. 
The  sight  itself  was  amusing  enough  —  a 
quaint  scene  of  genuine  country  life. 
Here  was  a  group  of  peasant-women, 
proudly  striding  along  side  of  the  sou- 
tane, the  glory  of  the  family.  The  broth- 
er, the  Priest,  walked  with  his  thick  shoes 
and  flapping  skirts,  the  proud  old  mother 
by  his  side  in  her  old-fashioned  Norman- 
dy cap  and  kerchief  :  the  modernized  sis- 
ters in  cheap  white  satin  quillings.  Then 
some  little  children  and  some  nuns  went 
hurrying  by  to  one  of  the  convents  in  the 
town  ;  a  little  farther,  some  recruits,  who 
had  been  very  tipsy  the  day  before,  were 
still  parading  in  their  ribbons  ;  and  with 
it  all  came  an  eager  cheerful  hum  and 
chatter  of  voices,  to  which  every  mo- 
ment brought  additional  notes  ;  through 
every  gate  of  the  little  town  to  which  the 
procession  was  bound,  the  people  were 
pouring. 

The  choir  of  Joyeux  rang  shrill  and 
loud,  the  rain  had  ceased,  the  hedgerows 
and  willow-trees  were  fresh  in  the  nar- 
row field  ways,  the  feet  of  the  many  pil- 
grims had  worn  a  streaming  track  as  they 
passed,  plodding  peacefully  through  the 
nineteenth  century  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  three  hundred  years  before. 
There  goes  Femme  Roulet,  the  farmer's 
wife,  in  her  great-grandmother's  ear- 
rings ;  there  goes  a  priest  from  the  sem- 
inary, who  was  born  twenty  years  ago, 
perhaps,  but  who  is  living  with  St.   Ben- 
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edict  and  others,  the  life  of  their  day. 
The  way  is  long,  the  path  is  wet  and  slip- 
pery. Poor  little  Blanche  had  stumbled 
many  a  time  before  she  finished  her  long 
three  miles;  she  was  unused  to  such 
fatigue,  and  could  scarcely  drag  her  tired 
feet  along  ;  the  crowd  bewildered  her  ; 
she  clung  to  her  ribbon,  and  tried  to  think 
of  the  hymn  that  the  country  girls  were 
singing  as  they  marched  along.  This 
was  what  she  had  hoped,  to  find  herself 
one  of  a  goodly  company  pressing  on- 
ward to  the  true  burning  shrine  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  she  was  tired  ;  her  spirits 
flagged  ;  her  attention  wandered  from 
the  words  of  the  psalm  ;  she  found  her- 
self mechanically  counting  the  jerks  of 
the  flagstaff  as  it  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  priest's  little  black  velvet  cap.  Sud- 
denly, as  she  clung  in  her  dismay  to  the 
green  ribbon  of  the  flag,  the  great  prop 
and  mainmast  itself  seemed  to  give  way 
—  there  was  a  shriek.  Something  had 
struck  her  shoulder.  .  .  . 

Barriers  had  been  put  up  round  about 
the  chapel,  but  just  outside  the  barriers 
Hugh  thought  things  looked  a  little  un- 
comfortable. It  was  all  good-natured 
enough,  and  the  people  were  only  push- 
ing in  fun  ;  but  with  so  many  girls  and 
children  in  the  crowd,  it  was  certainly 
dangerous  fun.  There  was  a  sudden  cry 
that  the  bishop's  carriage  was  at  hand,  a 
sudden  heave,  and  somehow,  before  any 
one  knew  why,  a  wave  passed  through 
the  crowd,  some  women  screamed,  a  little 
pale  and  fainting  figure  almost  fell  into 
Hugh's  arms.  Madeleine,  the  banner- 
bearer,  slipped  and  fell :  Louise  the 
washerwoman  sprawled  over  her.  There 
plight  have  been  a  serious  accident  if  M. 
le  Curd,  who  v^as  a  strong  man,  and 
Hugh,  who  was  active  and  ready,  had 
not  sprung  forward  together  and  made  a 
sort  of  rampart  against  the  surging 
crowd.  Hugh  would  not  have  been 
greatly  concerned  for  Madeleine,  who 
was  well  able  to  bear  any  amount  of  push- 
ing, or  for  Louise,  who  was  loudly  be-  i 
wailing  herself  —  but  he  still  held  up  the 
almost  senseless  little  lady  of  the  castle  ; 
it  had  been  his  fate  to  rescue  her ;  and 
he  was  relieved  when  the  pressure  sub- 
sided, and  he  found  himself  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  great  place  outside  the 
barrier. 

Blanche  revived  in  a  minute,  smoothed 
her  hair  out  of  her  eyes,  and  sat  on  a 
step  trembling  a  little  and  silent,  and 
biting  her  lips.  She  did  not  even  say 
"  Thank  you  ; "  that  wild  sea  of  heads 
and  struggling  arms  was  still  about  her. 


Then  she  heard  Hugh  asking  if  she 
felt  better,  and  found  that  she  was  safe 
and  once  more  able  to  breathe  ;  and  in 
one  moment  she  was  herself  again,  shak- 
ing out  her  crumpled  lace  and  smoothing 
her  dress. 

"  You  will  have  to  go  home  now," 
said  Hugh,  in  a  tone  of  some  satisfaction. 
"  What  induced  you  to  come  to  such  a 
place,  mademoiselle  ?  It  is  all  very  well 
for     those      peasant    women,     but     for 

you "     The    innocent   eyes    looked 

up. 

"  For  me  ?  Why  should  I  not  do  as 
they  do?"  said  Blanche,  turning  pale 
again  at  the  very  thought.  "  Oh,  how 
wet  I  am  !  Is  it  not  disagreeable  to  be 
wetted  ?  Is  that  a  carriage  ?  Perhaps. 
—  Ah  !  here  is  Monsieur  le  Curd." 

Monsieur  le  Curd  emerged  with  Made- 
leine, who  was  all  over  mud,  and  anxious 
to  return  to  a  clothes-brush.  Hugh  had 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  escort  his  hostess 
back  to  the  castle  ;  but  this  was  not  ac- 
cording to  French  etiquette. 

"  I  shall  not  thank  you,"  said  Blanche, 
as  she  took  leave  of  Hugh.  "You  saved 
my  life,  but  it  was  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble.  Remember  that  my  aunt  dines 
at  six." 

A  little  carriage  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing (it  had  been  setting  down  some  farm- 
ers from  Vitry,  a  couple  of  miles  off),  and 
into  the  carriage  Mademoiselle  de  La- 
touche  and  Madeleine  were  assisted,  and 
they  drove  off  together,  mutually  condol- 
ing, two  white  women  under  the  green 
avenue.  M.  le  Curd  hurried  after  his 
flock  ;  Hugh  (who  had  had  no  breakfast), 
made  his  way  into  the  town  ;  all  sorts  of 
refreshments  were  being  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  pilgrims.  Such  pious  excur- 
sions should  give  good  appetite. 

Hugh  felt  somewhat  remiss  as  he 
walked  home  to  dinner  that  evening.  He 
feared  that  he  had  neglected  his  duties 
as  a  guest ;  but  in  truth  he  had  been  so 
well  amused,  that  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  unseen  lady,  who  might  proba- 
bly be  expecting  him. 

A  sort  of  Scriptural  gleam  was  upon 
the  sea,  in  the  air,  upon  the  little  village 
lying  on  the  sea-shore  ;  a  sort  of  Bethle- 
hem-like star  was  peering  from  the  eddy- 
ing heights  ;  two  women  were  standing 
by  a  well  not  far  from  the  castle  garden 
talking  together  as  they  pulled  the  iron 
handle  of  the  crank.  They  were  still  in 
their  white  dresses  and  white  frilled 
caps.  "  It  has  been  the  day  of  Heaven," 
said  one  to  the  other.  "  We  crossed  the 
field    singing    in    choir.      Mademoiselle 
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Blanche  led  the  hymn.  What  a  pity  that 
she  was  so  frightened  in  the  crowd  !  It 
was  nothing  coming  back.  M.  le  Curd 
found  the  dryest,  nicest  way.  Look,  I 
am  not  weary,  and  yet  I  have  been  on  my 
feet  since  three  o'clock  this  morning. 
Ah  !  our  Curd  is  a  good  man.  I  would 
not  exchange  for  him  of  St.  Rambert, 
though  he  drove  in  the  Bishop's  carriage." 

"  Well,  make  haste,"  said  the  other  in 
a  low,  satisfied  voice.  "  Here  is  the 
storm  again."  And,  as  she  spoke  once 
more,  the  clouds  seemed  to  gather  swiftly 
from  every  quarter,  from  the  sea,  from 
the  plains,  heaping  dark  clouds.  The 
summer  storm  burst  over  the  village, 
where  there  was  a  great  frying  and  clat- 
ter ;  all  the  bathers  were  enjoying  their 
evening  meal  at  open  doors  and  win- 
dows ;  with  kitchens  in  full  play,  with 
great  talking  and  discussion.  Some  had 
brought  their  tables  out  into  the  street 
itself,  for  the  heat  was  excessive,  and  the 
lodgings  for  the  most  part  close  and 
overcrowded.  There  was  a  general  shriek 
and  flight :  children  scampered  ;  careful 
niinaglres  remained  to  clear  the  board  ; 
a  great  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  air, 
and  a  swift  whirlwind  came  eddying  up 
with  fierce  dust  and  furious  onslaught. 

The  storm  did  not  last  very  long,  and 
when  it  was  over  the  sky  cleared  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  overclouded  ;  the  cloud- 
banks  sank  away,  and  the  sunset,  which 
had  been  tranquilly  going  on  through  all 
the  clatter  and  excitement,  came  once 
more  b'lazing  gorgeously  through  the 
broken  clouds  and  flooding  the  evening 
world.  The  drops  of  rain  on  the  clema- 
tis that  overhung  the  garden  door  re- 
flected this  splendid  light ;  every  stone 
was  radiant.  The  very  clapper  sounded 
sweet  and  most  musical  in  the  clear  and 
fragrant  calm  that  followed  the  crash  of 
angry  clouds  and  storm.  If  the  very 
wall  was  beautiful,  the  garden  too  was 
transfigured  as  Hugh  walked  in,  admitted 
by  Denise  with  her  apron  over  her  head. 

"  Here  you  are  !  What  a  storm  !  " 
says  she  ;  "  were  you  caught  in  it  ? 
Mademoiselle  has  told  us  how  you  saved 
her.  We  have  been  frightened.  Made- 
moiselle our  mistress  has  had  a  nervous 
attack.  That  poor  Casimir  had  to  go  out 
in  all  the  rain  for  the  doctor.  Ah,  we 
poor  servants  !  we  are  the  same  as  our 
masters.  Thunder  disagrees  with  me 
just  as  much  as  with  our  mistress.  See 
how  I  tremble.  And  as  for  little  Marie, 
the  kitchenmaid,  she  is  in  the  back  cup- 
board.    She  won't  come  out." 

Hugh  might  have  shown  more  sympa- 


thy if  he  could  have  spoken  more  French  ; 
with  some  satisfaction  he  gathered,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  not  been  missed.  He 
nodded,  and  Denise  took  it  for  granted 
he  agreed  in  all  she  said.  The  prince  in 
the  fairy  tale  is  conducted  from  chamber 
to  chamber  through  jewelled  and  incan- 
descent halls  ;  my  prince  was  only  led 
under  the  vine  trellis.  But  what  jew- 
elled galleries  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  these  green  and  garlanded  loggias, 
through  which  the  burning  evening  gar- 
den was  shining  in  clear,  invigorating 
life  1  As  he  came  from  under  the  vines, 
he  saw  a  common  monthly  rose-tree,  from 
every  thorn  of  which  a  rainbow  seemed 
to  break  and  flash  as  Denise  swept  by 
with  her  heavy  cloth  skirt.  There  was 
one  rose  of  which  the  colours  seemed  to 
glow  beyond  light,  deeper  and  dearer, 
and  more  splendid  than  any  words.  The 
flower  burnt  on,  and  Hugh  stopped  in 
admiration  ;  Denise,  however,  pointed  to 
the  stable  clock. 

"Make  haste,"  she  said,  "dinner  will 
be  ready  ; "  and  the  young  man  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  lose  no  time.  Denise 
hurried  on  quickly  to  her  kitchen,  past 
rose  perfume  and  sweet  verbena  and  ge- 
ranium leaves.  Mademoiselle,  however, 
did  not  come  down  to  dinner,  and  Blanche 
again  did  the  honours. 


VI. 

Mademoiselle  de  Latouc.he  was  re- 
ported still  indisposed  next  day.  Only 
Mathilde  and  Blanche  were  there  when 
Hugh,  who  had  risen  early,  walked  into 
the  breakfast-room  from  the  garden.  He 
had  been  down  to  the  village,  bathed, 
reconnoitred  the  place.    • 

Early  as  it  was,  all  the  bathers  were 
already  out  on  the  sands  ;  and  a  strange 
and  motley  crowd  assembled.  Roman 
figures  standing  draped,  enjoying  the 
horizon,  reading  the  paper,  and  contem- 

casting  their  long 
and  venturing  into  the 


plating  the  sea  before 

white  togas  aside 

water. 

garbed 

filleted 

out  of 


Ladies  in  sandalled  feet,  closely 
in  woollen  stuffs,  banded  and 
like  any  Tullias  and  Cornelias 
a  gallery  of  statues  ;  little  noisy 
boys  and  girls  playing  on  the  shore  or 
capering  down  from  the  bathing  boxes, 
our  own  children  piling  their  castle.  It 
is  all  present  as  I  write,  the  heave  of  the 
crisp  horizon,  the  flash  of  brine,  the  faint 
sparkle  of  distant  promontories.  People 
talk  of  being  misunderstood ;  surely 
there  are  moments  when  every  grain  of 
sand,  every  gleam  of  light,  seems  to  re- 
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spond   to  the  uttermost    need    of    one's 
being,  and  to  complete  and  to  satisfy. 

The  cheerfulness  and  clatter  of  it  all 
first  struck  our  friend  Hugh  ;  and,  for 
the  first  time,  he  understood  that  be- 
sides one's  life  and  one's  habits  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  people  and  their  neighbours  habit- 
ually live.  It  is  quite  independent  of 
circumstances,  and  represents  the  meas- 
ure from  which  they  start.  Whether  one 
state  of  mind  is  more  desirable  than  an- 
other was  not  the  question  he  asked  him- 
self. He  had  been  used  to  look  with 
something  like  scorn  upon  anything  that 
was  good-humoured  and  temporary :  a 
stern  realization  of  the  terrors  of  life,  and 
a  heavy  plod  along  its  pitfalls,  had  al- 
ways seemed  to  him  the  most  reasonable 
aspect  to  contemplate.  It  had  been  his 
mother's  and  his  father's,  it  was  his 
brothers'. 

Under  all  these  cheerful  influences  he 
came  back  to  the  chateau  whistling,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  prepared  to 
eat,  drink  coffee,  and  transact  business  ; 
he  passed  old  Pierre  with  clean  straw  in 
his  sabots,  cracking  a  cheerful  morning 
whip. 

The  breakfast  was  set  out  on  the  oil- 
skin table-cover,  a  dish  of  piled-up  fruit 
in  the  centre,  bowls  of  coffee,  and  a  loaf, 
three  feet  long,  from  which  Mathilde  was 
cutting  liberal  hunches.  Blanche  was 
breakfasting  in  the  sunshine  ;  she  was 
sitting  just  where  the  light  fell  upon  the 
oak  parquet,  she  was  still  dressed  in 
white,  demurely  sipping  her  bowl  of  milk. 
She  looked  a  little  pale,  even  younger 
than  the  night  belore. 

"  Here  is  the  English  gentleman  !  " 
said  Mathilde,  looking  up,  and  she  opened 
the  window  to  let  their  visitor  in.  As 
she  did  so,  all  the  morning  aureole,  birds' 
songs,  light,  fresh,  and  renovating,  rushed 
in.  Mathilde  shivered,  but  enjoyed  ;  and, 
being  cold,  went  off  to  get  a  shawl  for 
Blanche,  while  the  young  lady  answered 
Hugh's  inquiries. 

"  Here  is  your  aunt's  little  fur  tippet 
for  you,  my  child,"  said  the  kind  creature, 
coming  back  with  some  swandown. 

"  Thank  you,  Mathilde,"  said  Blanche  ; 
"  Mr.  Gourlay  will  not  believe  that  I  am 
no  longer  frightened  ;  but  give  us  some- 
thing more  to  eat  quickly,  for  this  is  a 
fast-day,  and  I  am  hungry.  I  should  like 
some  more  cream." 

Mademoiselle  Mathilde  hurried  off, 
enchanted.  Fast-day  or  feast-day,  she 
never  ate  anything  herself,  but  her  pleas- 
ure was  to  provide  for  others  ;  and  this  lit- 
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tie  Blanche  was  very  near  her  heart.  Who 
could  help  loving  her  ?  a  soft,  little  wilful 
creature,  with  sudden  spirits  flaming  up, 
silent  deep  suppressions,  all  following 
one  another  so  rapidly  that  it  was  hard 
to  say  which  of  all  these  sunshines  and 
tempests  was  Blanche  herself. 

Then  the  little  grey  woman  took  some 
crumbs  from  the  table  and  scattered 
them  over  the  garden  path  that  crossed 
the  window.  A  sparrow  immediately  ap- 
peared ready  to  grapple  with  an  enormous 
block  of  bread. 

'*  Are  you  fond  of  birds  ? "  said 
Blanche  ;  "  I  am,"  watching  Hugh  as  he 
went  on  with  his  breakfast.  "  There  are 
thrushes  in  the  garden  of  the  convent 
where  I  was  brought  up  at,  and  a  night- 
ingale sings  in  June.  I  watch  him  under 
the  tree.  It  is  so  pretty  ;  one  night  we 
tried  to  steal  out  to  listen  to  it,  but  the 
good  mother  punished  us  all  next  day." 

"How  glad  you  must  be  to  be  at 
home  !  "  said  Hugh,  who  had  finished  his 
coffee.  "  Now  you  will  be  able  to  listen 
to  nightingales  as  long  as  you  like." 

Blanche  did  not  answer  :  she  crim- 
soned up  and  then  became  very  pale  ; 
even  her  pretty  red  lips  seemed  to  turn 
white  for  a  moment.  "  Don't  you  know," 
she  began,  then  faltered.  She  was  always 
gentle,  and  generally  deliberate  in  her 
movements,  but  on  this  occasion  some 
sudden  impulse  made  her  start  from  her 
chair,  spring  swiftly  to  the  window  and 
out  into  the  garden  ;  the  birds  in  front  of 
the  window  flew  away  frightened. 

Mathilde  started  ;  Blanche  had  van- 
ished. Hugh  Gourlay  was  a  little 
zled  ;  he  looked  at  his  companion, 
dering  what  he  had  said  amiss, 
diligent  little  woman  was  still 
away  the  breakfast,  and  brushing  the 
crumbs  off  the  oilskin  cover  of  the  table. 
She  seemed  to  avoid  his  glance.  When 
Hugh  got  up  and  walked  into  the  garden, 
he  saw  Blanche,  in  her  swandown  tip- 
pet, sitting  in  the  sunshine  as  quietly  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

Benches  alternated  with  orange  trees 
along  the  terrace,  and  Blanche  had 
chosen  the  sunniest.  She  sat  quite  still 
with  her  hands  linked  into  her  sleeves,  in 
the  way  she  had  learnt  from  the  nuns. 
She  was  looking  intently  at  the  swaying 
branch  of  a  tree,  from  which  some  lilac 
dropping  westerias  were  hanging.  Her 
shadow  never  stirred  upon  the  gravel 
walk.  Beyond  the  terrace,  in  the  great 
meadow,  the  cows  were  standing  in  their 
sombre  coats  ;  beyond  the  cows,  the  old 
iron  gates  were  closed  against  the  world 
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—  "jaunting  by  the  highway."  It  all 
looked  secure  and  peaceful  enough.  As 
Hugh  came  up,  the  young  Chatelaine 
moved  ever  so  little  and  made  a  place  for 
him  on  the  bench  beside  her. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "why 
did  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  I  came  on  business,"  said  Hugh. 

"What  business  ?"  said  Blanche,  still 
looking  at  the  westeria  branch,  where  a 
little  sparrow  was  swinging  and  swaying 
to  a  tune  in  his  own  brain. 

"  I  have  to  find  a  particular  sort  of  ma- 
chine," said  Hugh,  "for  which  your  father 
has  left  a  model,  I  understand,  and  I  have 
to  find  a  poodle  for  my  father.  He  thinks 
that  is  most  important  of  all,  but  I  am 
very  anxious  to  get  the  machine." 

"  A  machine  !  a  poodle  !  "  said  Blanche, 
looking  at  him  with  her  wise  yet  innocent 
eyes.  "  Have  you  come  all  this  way  for 
a  poodle  ?  I  think  I  can  help  you  ;  there 
is  a  poor  woman  in  the  village  who  has 
one  to  dispose  of.  His  name  is  Bismarck. 
He  is  a  very  big  dog:  I  will  have  him 
brought  here  for  you.  I  cannot  think 
how  any  one  can  like  dogs.  We  cannot 
endure  dogs  in  this  house.  There  are 
none  at  the  Convent ;  that  is  something 
gained." 

Then  he  began  telling  her  one  dog 
story  after  another  ;  he  spoke  of  colleys 
and  terriers  and  sheep  dogs,  warming  to 
his  subject  as  he  went  on  ;  he  brought  a 
whole  new  world  into  his  talk  —  a  world 
of  moors  and  of  liberty,  of  adventure,  a 
world  of  nature. 

Never  in  the  course  of  her  short  exist- 
ence had  little  Blanche  heard  any  one 
speak  in  such  a  voice  as  this  or  heard 
such  a  hymn  to  natural  things.  She  had 
heard  of  miracles,  of  ecstasies,  of  pre- 
serves and  embroidery  ;  she  had  heard  of 
pictures,  of  incense,  of  self-infliction  and 
devotion  ;  but  of  winds  and  life  and  lib- 
erty and  labour,  free,  enduring  —  she  had 
never  heard  any  one  speak  in  this  way 
before.  She  tried  to  realize  Hugh's 
stories  as  they  followed  ;  listening  with 
averted  eyes.  Once  she  raised  them  with 
a  look  that  made  him  almost  cease  to 
speak,  it  was  so  constraining  in  its  veiled 
appeal.  "  Don't  tell  me  any  more,"  it 
seemed  to  say. 

"  I  shall  never  hear  such  things  again," 
she  said  at  last,  in  her  slow  English.  "  I 
shall  soon  be  gone  from  here,  I  think, 
but  I  shall  remember  it  all."  Then  she 
sighed  and  moved  uneasily,  and  then 
folded  her  hands  once  more,  but  he  could 
see  her  little  tender  fingers  trembling. 

"  Are  you  going  to  a  pretty  part  of  the 


country  ?  "  asked  young  Gourlay,  in  his 
most  matter-of-fact  tones. 

Hugh  scouted  emotion  and  avoided  it 
as  Blanche  avoided  poodles,  and  his  tone 
at  once  froze  her  confidence. 

"  It  is  pretty  enough,"  she  said,  dryly, 
"but  that  will  make  little  difference  to 
me.  The  place  I  am  going  to  is  ...  "  — 
she  stopped  —  "  would  not  interest  you," 
she  said. 

"  One  can  never  tell,"  said  Hugh, 
"what  will  interest  another  person,  any 
more  than  one  can  tell  what  may  be  about 
to  happen  to  oneself." 

"  I  know  very  well  what  is  before  me," 
said  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  ;  and 
Hugh  vaguely  smiled  and  surmised. 

"  I  could  tell  you  every  day  of  all  my 
life  to  come  as  long  as  I  live  if  I  chose," 
continued  the  girl,  with  a  sad  quiver  in 
her  slow  voice  ;  "  when  you  go  back  to 
your  moors,  to  your  dogs,  to  your  free  life, 
I  shall  be  in  my  convent,  at  peace  and 
safe  from  the  world  and  its  temptations." 
She  raised  her  wistful,  magnetic  eyes,  as 
she  spoke,  with  some  wild  yet  mystical 
look  in  them  that  Hugh  never  forgot 
again. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a 
different  tone. 

"  I  am  going  to  enter  the  Convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Pilgrims,"  said 
little  Blanche,  in  a  low  voice.  Then  she 
said  no  more,  but  sat  smoothing  the  fluff 
upon  her  tippet,  mechanically  stroking  it 
down  with  her  little  fingers. 

The  bewildered  Englishman  remained 
on  the  bench  beside  her  —  watching  her 
in  surprise  and  painful  interest.  He  be- 
gan presently  to  question.  Contrary  to 
her  wont,  she  answered  all  his  questions 
with  the  greatest  readiness  and  simpli- 
city. Yes,  it  was  of  her  own  free-will 
she  was  going  in.  Her  aunt  wished  it, 
and  so  did  M.  le  Curd,  and  her  father 
wished  it,  so  they  said  ;  and  what  else 
could  she  do  ?  Once  she  had  thought  of 
marrying  a  young  man  her  father  had  ap- 
proved, but  he  died  :  she  had  only  seen 
him  twice,  but  she  always  wore  his  por- 
trait, and  she  pointed  to  the  locket  on  her 
arm.  He  was  something  like  —  she 
stopped  again  and  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  convent.  She  loved  the  sisters  ;  they 
were  kinder  than  anybody  else  except 
poor  Mathilde. 

"  And  it  is  a  beautiful  life,"  said  the 
little  thing  seriously,  "to  pray,  to  sing  in 
the  chapel,  to  be  good  and  loved  by  all 
the  saints,  and  to  spend  one's  life  for  the 
good  of  others,  praying  for  them.  Per- 
haps,"  she    said,   clasping     her     hands 
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thoughtfully,  "some  other  girl  will  profit 
by  my  prayers  and  find  happiness  —  my 
happiness." 

Hugh  was  too  much  shocked  and 
frightened  to  know  what  to  say  at  the 
moment,  and  before  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  Mathilde  came  flying  out  upon 
the  terrace.  Mademoiselle  desired  to  see 
him,  she  said  ;  would  he  please  come  at 
once.'*  —  she  did  not  like  waiting.  The 
Curd  de  St.  Rambert  was  expected,  and 
she  was  already  vexed  by  his  delay. 

M.  le  Curd  de  St.  Rambert  took  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  fate  of  little  Blanche. 
The  little  thing  would  probably  inherit 
her  aunt's  fortune  as  well  as  her  father's 
possessions  :  let  them  beware  of  schem- 
ing fortune-hunters,  ready  to  devour  the 
poor  innocent ;  let  them  accept  with  a 
good  heart  the  safe  protection  that  the 
Church  extends  to  those  holy  women  who 
are  filled  with  noble  aspirations,  and  turn 
to  her  for  safety  and  refuge.  Blanche 
had  been  sent  to  the  convent,  by  his  ad- 
vice, for  her  education.  She  seemed  to 
have  a  vocation  ;  let  them  beware  how 
they  discouraged  it  !  This  was  St.  Ram- 
bert's  advice. 

The  Curd  de  St.  Joyeux  had  nearly 
been  denied  the  house  in  disgrace  for 
having  shown  so  little  sympathy  when 
his  advice  was  asked  concerning 
Blanche's  future.  "  Marry  her,  Madame," 
he  had  been  churlish  enough  to  say ; 
"  find  some  good  young  fellow  to  make  a 
home  for  her.  Hers  does  not  seem  to 
me  a  character  matured  for  a  cloister  life. 
She  has  movements,  sublime  movements 
of  piety  and  fervour  ;  but  that  is  a  mere 
passing  phase  in  her  young  soul.  Some 
people  are  thus  constituted,  and  I  do  not 
say  that  they  are  by  any  means  the  worst. 
Now,  there  is  M.  le  Vicaire,  if  you  ask 
me  ;  he  seems  eminently  cut  out  for  reli- 
gious life.  He  is  now  arranging  the  de- 
tails of  another  procession  next  Thurs- 
day :  it  will  be  most  striking." 

Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  must  have 
been  in  a  capricious  mood  that  day.     Ma- 


thilde led  Hugh  into  a  sort  of  ante-room, 

where  she  begged 

went  in  and  announced  him.     The 


to  wait  while  she 
m  ana  announced  him.  The  time 
seemed  a  little  long,  and  the  young  man 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
It  was  a  window  which  opened  on  one  of 
the  twisted  balconies,  and  from  whence 
he  could  see  the  garden,  and  the  terrace, 
and  the  orange  trees  all  mapped  out  be- 
fore him  ;  and  as  he  looked  he  saw  that 
M.  le  Curd  de  St.  Rambert  had  come  up 
and  sat  down  on  the  bench  where  he  had 
been   sittins:.      Little   Blanche   was   still 


there,  listening  with  averted  face  to  the 
Curd,  who  was  speaking  with  unction 
and  much  action  of  the.  hands.  Then 
she  suddenly  started  away,  and  set  off 
running  along  the  orange  trees,  and  the 
Curd  crossed  towards  the  house.  Ma- 
thilde also  came  out  of  an  adjoining  room, 
looking  somewhat  confused. 

"Well!"  said  Hugh. 

Mathilde  shook  her  head.  Mademoi- 
selle had  changed  her  mind  ;  she  could 
not  receive  him  that  morning. 

It  afterwards  occurred  to  Hugh  that 
this  had  been  a  little  ruse  of  the  house-- 
keeper's  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  before 
the  priest's  arrival.  Mathilde  hurried  him 
down  by  a  different  staircase  to  that  by 
which  she  had  brought  him. 

VII. 

Until  he  had  heard  her  story,  Blanche 
had  seemed  to  Hugh  just  a  young  lady 
like  any  other  ;  now,  when  he  looked  out 
into  this  flower-garden  all  a-bloom,  and 
watched  the  little  thing's  play  and  bright 
antics,  and  heard  her  sweet  voice,  some 
other  chord  was  struck,  and  there  seemed 
a  strange  meaning  to  it  all.  After  that 
first  explanation,  little  Blanche  seemed  to 
trouble  herself  no  more  about  her  fate  ; 
but  what  curious  things  meanings  are  ! 
This  future  was  like  a  shadow  creeping 
over  a  summer  day,  so  Hugh  thought ; 
like  the  melancholy  reverberation  of  a 
voice  calling  gayly  across  an  empty  court. 
The  more  often  Blanche's  laugh  sounded, 
the  more  sadly  this  echo  seemed  to 
sound.  .  .  . 

Ho\V  quickly  people  get  used  to  the 
things  that  they  like  !  Habits  of  tranquil 
intimacy  are,  perhaps,  the  most  insidious 
of  all.  They  seem  so  easy,  so  harmlessly 
absorbing,  why  should  they  not  continue 
forever  ?  Great  events,  wonderful  suc- 
cesses, deserving  triumphs,  those  may  be 
for  others,  but  for  ourselves  we  ask  but 
little  :  the  peaceful  satisfaction,  the  per- 
son you  expect,  the  hour  you  love  best 
returning  again  and  again.'  One  is  told 
of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  but  peo- 
ple do  not  surely  apply  so  grand  a  name 
to  anything  so  unimportant  as  the  open- 
ing of  a  door,  the  quiet  daily  entrance  of 
one  person  or  another.  .  .  . 

These  two  young  people  were  thrown 
into  a  strange  companionship.  Made- 
moiselle de  Latouche  for  once  was  really 
ill,  and  too  much  absorbed  in  her  symp- 
toms to  trouble  herself  about  what  was 
going  on  in  the  house.  From  what  H. 
had  said,  she  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  Mr.  Gourlay  was  an  old  manufacturer. 
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Mathilde  innocently  answered  all  Made- 
moiselle's questions.  He  was  quiet,  gave 
no  trouble,  was  out  most  of  the  day  ;  this 
was  all  the  account  she  gave.  He  was 
anxious  to  go  as  soon  as  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  see  the  machine. 

But  Mademoiselle  was  firm.  No,  not 
until  she  had  seen  him  and  made  her 
bargain  would  she  consent  to  let  Hugh  go 
or  carry  off  the  model.  Mathilde  had 
the  key  ;  let  her  keep  it  for  the  present. 

The  days  went  by  so  peacefully  that 
there  was  nothing  to  dwell  upon.  They 
used  to  spend  long  hours  on  the  terrace, 
nothing  happening  except  that  the  cows 
came  crossing  the  field,  or  the  shadow  of 
the  sun-dial  travelled  across  the  disc. 
One  night  Blanche  persuaded  Mathilde 
to  come  down  to  the  beach.  They 
walked  down  the  great  avenue,  of  which 
the  trees  looked  so  tall  in  the  moonlight. 
As  they  reached  the  gate  that  led  to  the 
road,  the  two  priests  were  passing  along 
on  their  way  from  the  church ;  their 
buckles  gleamed  in  the  moonlight.  It 
was  a  lovely,  vast  night ;  that  strange 
harmony  which  is  not  sound,  which  is  not 
silence,  was  vibrating  everywhere.  The 
moon  was  slowly  winning  a  silver  vic- 
tory, and  conquering  realm  after  realm 
of  sand,  and  down,  and  sea  ;  now  the 
church  spire  itself  is  won,  the  marble 
step  in  the  open  door,  through  which  you 
see  the  dim  lamp  burning  at  the  altar- 
rail.  There  within  all  is  still,  mysteri- 
ous, and  voiceless  ;  but  without,  how  the 
sky  flashes  — what  dimmed  glory  of  star- 
light seems  waiting  for  a  signal  to  burst 
into  life  !  H.  was  sitting  among  shadows  ; 
the  husband  and  wife  were  walking 
slowly  along  the  trellis  wall  ;  sometimes 
a  star  rose  above  its  leafy  line,  some- 
times a  veil  seemed  to  fall  gently  upon 
all  this  mystery.  I  saw  the  trio  from  the 
castle  from  my  window  as  they  passed 
on  their  way  to  the  beach. 

The  sea  lay  quite  still  in  the  moonlight, 
and  only  streaked  by  some  long  black 
lines  that  came  rolling  in  strangely,  with 
a  dull  monotony  of  calm  and  sound. 
Hugh  had  once  heard  an  oratorio  given 
in  the  town-hall  at  York,  and  the  night 
brought  it  back  to  his  mind.  He  had 
forgotten  the  music,  but  he  could  re- 
memder  the  impression  that  it  made,  the 
sense  of  distance,  the  harmonious  con- 
cords breaking  through  the  modulation 
of  vaguer  notes.  Here  was  the  oratorio 
again.  "  It  frightens  me,"  said  Blanche  ; 
"  but  how  beautiful  it  is  !  "  High  over- 
head rode  the  pale  moon,  a  pervading 
melancholy  falling   upon   the   waves,  the 


cliffs  darkly  enclosing  all,  the  stars   shin- 
ing against  their  crests. 

Mathilde  stood  gazing  at  the  black 
lines  in  the  sea.  "There  will  be  a  storm 
to-night,"  she  said. 

Blanche  turned,  with  a  low,  soft  sigh. 
"  Come,  there  is  a  boat  putting  off.  How 
I  should  like  to  row  out  into  the  moon- 
light !  " 

When  one  is  young,  impressions  come 
like  beautiful  tunes,  easy  to  remember, 
with  melody  caressing  and  entrancing. 
Each  year  adds  meaning  upon  meaning 
to  every  feeling,  accompaniment  to  every 
loving  tune,  and  presently  it  is  no  longer 
one  exquisite  air,  but  a  great  concerted 
movement  that  carries  us  away ;  each 
note  seems  complicated  and  enchorded 
into  others.  Hugh  and  Blanche  were 
young,  uncomplicated  as  yet  ;  they  had 
not  six  weeks'  experience  between  them, 
for  Blanche  in  her  convent  had  scarcely 
seen  less  of  the  world  than  Hugh  among 
his  throbbing  engines.  The  music  that 
was  sounding  in  their  ears,  on  this  mys- 
terious night,  was  a  very  sweet  one. 

"  I  think  I  could  remain  looking  at  the 
waves  for  years,"  said  Blanche.  "  Ah  ! 
what  a  pity  that  the  convent  windows  do 
not  look  upon  the  sea  !  " 

"  The  convent  windows  will  not  show 
you  much  worth  looking  at,  I  should 
think,"  said  Hugh,  turning  crossly  away. 

"  That  is  the  reason  of  it,"  said 
Blanche,  stopping  short.  "  The  convent 
is  a  friend  who  comes  to  detach  us  from 
the  things  of  this  world,  its  vanities,  its 
pleasures,  and  heartlessness."  She 
spoke  with  a  cold  yet  passionate  ear- 
nestness, and  waited  for  him  to  answer. 

"  Do  you  think  there  are  no  troubles 
in  life  ? "  said  Hugh,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  muttering  between  his  teeth. 
"Real  troubles  with  some  heart  in  them, 
instead  of  flimsy  metaphors  and  fancy 
penances  inflicted  by  old  women." 
Blanche  flushed  furiously. 

"  I  must  never  speak  to  you  again,  if 
you  speak  to  me  like  that,"  she  said. 
They  had  walked  up  to  the  boats. 

At  this  time  a  boat  was  putting  out  to 
sea,  and  the  two  fishermen  to  whom  it 
belonged  were  struggling  with  ropes  and 
cords  and  fish-baskets  ;  a  boy  was  leap- 
ing in  and  out,  hauling  and  pushing. 
The  weird  moonlight  fell  upon  their 
faces  ;  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms 
stood  silently  near,  watching  their  prog- 
ress. 

"  We  are  ready,"  said  the  elder  man, 
coming  up  to  where  the  woman  was 
standing;    "good-night,    my     girl;     go 
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home ;  there  is  nothing  to  fear."  He 
o-ave  her  a  loud  kiss,  and  leapt  into  the 
boat  ;  it  shoved  off  with  a  dull  splash, 
and  went  rapidly  tossing  across  the  black 
waves.  The  woman  suddenly  burst  out 
crying,  and  kissed  her  baby  again  and 
again. 

They  found  some  one  expecting  them 
when  they  reached  home.  Blanche's 
poodle  was  sitting  on  the  door-step.  It 
was  a  present,  she  said,  laughing.  Hugh 
must  accept  it ;  a  big  white  poodle  dog, 
nicely  curled  and  frilled,  with  a  string 
tied  to  its  muzzle.  It  had  pink  eyes,  and 
an  innocent  black  nose  like  a  button.  Its 
wide-spread  paws  were  ornamented  with 
elegant  little  tufts;  its  tail  ended  in  a 
tassel.  The  old  peasant  woman  who  had 
brought  it  was  gazing  wistfully  at  the 
foolish  blinking  eyes  that  returned  her 
glances  with  so  much  truthful  affection. 

The  poodle  slept  in  a  corner  of  Hugh's 
bed-room  all  that  night ;  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  household,  he  roused  the 
whole  place  with  his  howls.  Hugh 
quieted  him  as  best  he  could,  but  the  con- 
sequences were  serious.  Mademoiselle 
had  been  awakened  ;  her  indignation  was 
not  to  be  described. 

When  Hugh  came  down  to  breakfast 
he  found  Mathilde  pale,  with  red  eyes,  as 
red  as  Bismarck's  own.  Blanche  nervous, 
uneasy,  starting  at  every  sound.  No  one 
could  describe  the  scene  that  Mademoi- 
selle had  given  them.  M.  le  Cure  had 
been  sent  for.  They  had  been  up  all 
night. 

"  Oh  !  sir  !  "  said  Mathilde,  giving  him 
his  coffee  with  a  trembling  hand  ;  "  how 
am  I  to  tell  you  ?" 

"I  will  tell  him,"  said  little  Blanche, 
coming  up.  "  My  aunt  is  cruel  :  she  says 
that  you  must  not  stay,  that  you  must 
take  Bismarck,  and  that  I  am  never  to 
see  you  again,"  said  the  girl  in  a  cold, 
dull  voice. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Hugh.  "  Of  course 
I  must  go  if  your  aunt  wishes  it.  I  shall 
go  home  with  Bismarck :  for  many  rea- 
sons it  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do.  But 
if  you  will  let  me  come  back,"  he  said, 
looking  at  her  steadily  ..."  I  will  come 
this  day  week  .  .  ." 

Blanche's  eyes  were  cast  down  :  she 
flushed  up,  said  something  unintelligible, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room,  as  the  priest  en- 
tered with  blandest  politeness.  Made- 
moiselle de  Latouche's  indisposition  was 
so  grave,  that  she  regretted  being  obliged 
to  inform  her  friend  that  she  should  not 
be  able  to  transact  the   business  upon 


which  he  had  come.  "  The  coach  leaves 
at  three,  I  believe,"  said  the  Curd. 

Hugh  got  up  and  bowed  very  stiffly. 

"  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  the  chateau,"  said  he.  "  Perhaps, 
as  you  pass  the  village,  you  would  kindly 
secure  my  place." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  the 
Abbd. 

While  Hugh  was  travelling  back  to  his 
home,  little  Blanche  was  flitting  away 
under  the  trees  towards  the  meadow ; 
she  was  pacing  restlessly  on  and  on,  no 
longer  hngering  in  the  autumnal  sun- 
shine, scarcely  taking  pains  to  hold  up 
her  long  white  dress  as  it  flowed  upon 
the  ground.  But  the  place  was  so  trim 
and  crisply  kept  that  there  was  but  little 
to  soil  her  skirt.  She  was  not  herself 
somehow,  less  to-day  than  she  had  ever 
been  ;  its  radiance  and  peaceful  complete- 
ness seemed  a  long  way  from  her  ;  some 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  had  filled  her 
grey  eyes  with  tears  ;  she  seemed  to  be- 
long to  the  place  as  she  had  never  be- 
longed to  it  before,  to  feel  that  she  had 
never  been  conscious  enough  of  all  the 
beautiful  things,  the  memories,  the  child- 
ish hopes  which  had  come  to  her  there. 
Yes,  there  in  that  hollow  she  had  once 
come  with  her  father,  holding  his  hand, 
and  she  could  remember  him  standing  in 
the  gateway  and  calling  to  her.  It  was 
his  wish  that  she  was  following  now.  M. 
le  Curd  de  St.  Rambert  had  told  her  so. 
How  could  she  judge  ?  A  poor  girl  who 
has  known  nothing  of  life,  who  has  seen 
no  one,  been  nowhere;  "and  yet  they 
might  have  waited,"  said  little  Blanche 
bitterly  to  herself.  "  My  aunt  is  unhappy 
at  parting  from  me  ;  she  is  too  good  to 
care  for  mere  personal  feeling  ;  but  it 
will  be  terrible  for  Mathilde  when  I  am 
gone."  Then  she  began  to  think  about 
the  convent ;  she  could  see  it  all  quite 
plain,  and  hear  the  nuns'  voices  through 
the  rustling  of  the  trees,  and  the  novices' 
parlour  with  its  two  or  three  books,  the 
altar  to  the  Virgin,  the  cupboards,  the 
straw  chairs,  and  the  window  into  the 
passage. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  sister  Marie  Alba  had 
said,  the  morning  she  came  away,  in  her 
melancholy  voice;  "have  you  seen  the 
good  mother  and  taken  leave  ?  " 

Then  three  novices  had  come  in  and 
sister  Angelique,  with  a  long  flying  veil, 
all  saying  farewell.  "  We  shall  see  you 
again,  my  beloved,,  and  then  you  will 
stay  with  us,"  the  two  nuns  had  said. 

Sister    Frangoise    had    been    putting 
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linen  in  the  cupboard,  great  heavy  sheets 
with  blue  lines,  the  doors  were  open  with 
the  crosses  on  the  corner  panels.  Fran- 
Qoise  had  turned  her  pale  nose  ("  Will 
mi  ne  look  like  that  ? "  wondered  Blanche) : 
"  Before  you  go,  dear  angel,  your  eyes 
are  so  clear,  look  at  my  silver  ring,  tell 
me  whether  it  is  bent.  I  showed  it  to 
Sister  Catherine,  but  she  cannot  see  any- 
thing amiss,  and  yet,  by  holding  it  to  the 
light,  does  it  not  appear  somewhat  flat- 
tened, just  by  the  silver  heart  ?" 

Blanche  had  taken  the  ring  and  the 
chain  with  its  mythical  symbols  of  hearts 
and  flames  into  her  hand.  "  What  does 
it  signify  whether  it  is  bent  or  not,  Sister 
Frangoise  ?  "  she  asked. 

"It  matters  —  it  matters  a  great  deal  ; 
why  the  good  mother  herself — I  shall 
ask  M.  le  Curd  next  time  he  comes. 
Dear  child,  you  are  not  going  away  in  the 
convent  dress  ?  " 

"  She  has  leave  to  wear  it,"  said  the 
sister  Angelique.  "  It  is  a  special  grace, 
for  her  own  clothes  are  not  come  from 
the  dress-maker's.  .  .  ." 

So  it  all  came  back  to  her,  Blanche 
thought,  with  a  sting  of  self-reproach  : 
how  familiar  and  kind  those  worn  faces 
were  !  Perhaps  that  was  why  Mathilde, 
with  her  worn  looks,  seemed  more  like 
home  to  her  than  her  aunt,  herself  com- 
fortable and  handsome  in  that  well-ap- 
pointed room  ;  and  then  Blanche  thought 
of  a  life  devoted,  of  highest  impulse  on 
earth  leading  to  glorious  reward  in 
heaven,  so  they  told  her,  so  the  Curd  had 
told  her  just  now  ;  but  would  there  not 
still  be  time  in  another  year .?  she  wanted 
to  wait  for  the  fete  next  month  ;  she 
wanted  leave  to  keep  a  dog  in  the  con- 
vent;  she  wanted  —  what  did  she  want? 
She  thought  of  the  fisherman's  wife  the 
night  before,  of  the  sea,  of  the  moon- 
light :  everything  seemed  to  hurt,  to  tear 
her  in  every  direction  ;  she  need  not  de- 
termine yet,  not  yet  — not  yet. 

The  Curd  was  still  on  the  terrace,  but 
she  brushed  past  him  without  speaking. 

This  much  Blanche  felt  that  she  must 
do,  she  must  see  him  again,  to  say  good- 
bye to  her  friend,  and  give  him  the  thing 
that  he  wished  for  :  this  much  was  her 
right.  She  had  not  talked  to  Hugh  all 
those  long  hours  without  being  somehow 
carried  away  from  her  old  boundaries, 
never  to  return  to  them,  never  again. 

Had  Blanche  chosen  ?  She  knew  not 
what  she  had  chosen.  She  was  in  a  mis- 
erable state  of  doubt  and  indecision. 
She  felt    herself  watched ;  Denise   was 


forever  in  her  way  ;  the  Curd  of  "St.  Ram- 

bert  was  always  there. 

One  day  Bismarck's  former  owner, 
who  had  been  hovering  about  the  terrace 
for  some  time,  came  up  to  Blanche  as 
she  passed  on  her  way  from  mass.  De- 
nise sharply  told  her  to  make  way,  but 
Madame  Roullot  persisted.  The  gentle- 
man who  had  bought  the  dog  was  come 
back,  and  had  he  brought  good  news  of 
poor  Bibi  ? 

Blanche  had  sent  a  message  to  our 
children  to  come  up  and  walk  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  chateau  whenever  they  liked  ; 
they  were  English  —  that  was  enough  to 
make  them  her  friends.  One  day  the 
whole  company  straggled  up  along  the 
dusty  road,  Albinia  flitting  a-head  with 
her  Binnie  clinging  to  her  skirts.  The 
Major  carried  the  little  one,  and  Marjory 
and  Anne  proudly  bore  their  provisions 
in  their  little  baskets  ;  the  homeliest  fare, 
short  bread  and  rolls,  and  milk  in  a  stone 
jug.  They  found  a  tea-table,  an  old  leaf- 
besprinkled  bench  among  crisp  autumnal 
avenues  ;  they  made  a  centre-piece  of 
daisies  in  a  saucer.  A  few  brown  leaves 
dropped  into  their  cups,  but  they  ren- 
dered them  all  the  more  intoxicating. 
Children  love  open  air,  they  love  play, 
and  they  love  their  elders  to  look  on  at 
their  gambols.  As  we  all  sate  round, 
resting  after  our  hot  toil,  we  saw  a  figure 
advancing  along  the  avenue  ;  it  came  out 
of  an  old  shed  which  had  been  built 
against  the  wall  not  far  from  where  we 
were  sitting. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  said  H.  "  Is  it  a  nun 
or  a  peasant  woman  ?  " 

It  was  some  one  dressed  in  a  coiffe 
and  a  long  white  floating  veil  over  a  grey 
serge  dress  ;  this  person,  whoever  it  was, 
advanced  a  little  way,  then  went  back, 
then  came  forward  again.  .  .  . 

The  pupils  in  the  convents  of  the  sis- 
ters of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Pilgrims 
wear  a  very  singular  and  unbecoming 
dress  ;  it  is  made  of  grey  merinos,  plainly 
cut,  with  loose  long  sleeves  falling  upon 
their  hands.  Their  young  faces  are  en- 
closed in  white  caps  with  narrow  frills, 
to  which  are  attached  black  floating  veils, 
which  give  them  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  nuns  themselves.  This  dress  is 
not  becoming,  but  there  are  those  for 
whom  the  quaint  sobriety  only  serves  as 
a  foil.  Blanche  de  Latouche  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  these.  Neither  caps,  nor 
veils,  nor  prim  grey  robes  could  shade 
her  sudden  beauty ;  the  soft  eyes  pierced 
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through  quills  of  any  depth,  and  veils  far 
thicker  than  the  gauze  that  was  floating 
along  the  garden  pathway.  The  veiled 
apparition  was  not  a  nun  —  it  was 
Blanche,  in  her  convent  school-girl  dress. 
Some  feeling  had  made  her  put  it  on  to- 
day. She  knew  that  Hugh  would  be  com- 
ing. This  was  the  day  he  had  promised 
to  come.  All  day  long  she  had  been  ex- 
pecting him  ;  all  day  long  she  had  been 
making  up  her  mind  quietly,  with  gentle 
perversity,  that  she  would  help  him  to 
get  what  he  wanted  ;  that  her  farewell 
gift  to  him  should  be  this  model,  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  heart.  It  was  hers 
—  her  father  had  left  it  her;  this  much 
she  knew,  she  had  a  right  to  her  own  as 
yet.  It  was  for  that  she  had  taken  the 
key  from  the  shelf  where  it  lay  in  Ma- 
thilde's  cupboard  neatly  docketed  with 
the  others.  She  had  come  down  to  as- 
sure herself  that  all  was  right  —  that  the 
lock  would  turn.  She  feared  she  knew 
not  what.  She  half  expected  the  Arch- 
bishop, armed  with  all  the  thunder  of  the 
Church,  to  appear,  and  carry  it  off  under 
his  arm.  Suddenly  she  saw  the  little 
conclave  looking  on  with  wide-open  eyes. 
She  had  never  spoken  to  us  before,  but 
as  she  came  forward  gently  towards  us, 
skirting  the  path  as  a  child  might  have 
done  — 

Albinia  went  to  meet  her.  "  I  am  glad 
to  welcome  you,"  Blanche  said  prettily  in 
English.  "I  hope  M.  Gourlay  gave  you 
our  message.  Any  time  my  aunt  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  at  the  chateau.  Have 
you  enough  milk  .'*  Can  we  send  you  any- 
thing from  the  house  ?  Will  not  the  chil- 
dren like  to  play  upon  the  terrace?  — 
There  is  a  fine  prospect." 

She  said  it  all  so  kindly,  and  with  such 
cordial  grace,  that  we  could  not  refuse  ; 
and  so  it  happened  that  when  Hugh 
Gourlay  came  walking  up  from  the  inn  to 
the  chateau,  after  his  week's  absence,  he 
found  us  all  comfortably  installed  in  the 
meadow  in  front  of  the  house.  The  chil- 
dren were  playing  a  game  —  Marjory, 
Anne,  Dodo,  and  Binnie — at  their  four 
corners  of  the  world.  Blanche  stood  in 
the  centre,  gleeful,  clapping  her  hands  as 
she  darted  from  one  side  to  another. 
The  children  laughed,  and  flew  with  all 
their  hearts  in  the  game,  holding  hands, 
capering  here  and  there. 

They  were  all  in  the  midst  of  their  play 
when  Hugh  came  up.  I  saw  him  look 
very  strange,  and  hurry  suddenly  across 
the  grass  ;  the  children  began  to  shout 
and  to  cry  out  that  he  must  join  them. 

"  Blanche   is   puss  !  Blanche   is  puss  ! 


Take  care  !  "  cried  little  Dodo,  tumbling 
across  his  path.  Some  spirit  seemed 
to  set  them  all  flying  and  capering 
across  the  meadow,  and  Blanche  sud- 
denly darted  ahead,  in  and  out,  and  round 
from  tree  to  tree,  from  bush  to  bush. 
The  light  figure  flew  ;  the  children  fol- 
lowed in  the  hottest,  happiest  excitement. 

Mathilde  appeared  upon  the  terrace.  I 
saw  Mademoiselle  herself,  with  one  of 
her  priests,  was  looking  out  of  her  tower 
windows. 

As  Blanche  started  off  she  passed  close 
to  Hugh,  "  I  want  you,"  she  said  ;  then 
Hugh,  with  a  child  on  his  shoulder,  set 
off  running  too,  and  the  whole  party  van- 
ished under  the  nut  trees.  We  could 
hear  their  voices  ringing  on  long  after 
they  had  disappeared. 

Blanche  led  the  way  by  the  covered 
path  towards  the  shed ;  there  she  sud- 
denly stopped  short,  and  all  the  children 
surrounded  her,  calling  out  that  she  was 
caught. 

She  turned  to  Hugh,  panting,  and 
blushing,  and  breathless  ;  "  I  knew  you 
would  come.  Here,"  she  said,  "take  this 
key  —  it  is  the  key  of  this  shed,  where  the 
model  is  kept ;  I  want  you  to  have  it.  It 
is  a  farev/ell  gift  from  a  friend  —  a  true, 
true  friend.  You  can  bring  two  men  to- 
night and  carry  the  machine  away.  It  is 
mine  ;  I  may  still  give  it  to  you." 

"  Still  give  it !  "  said  Hugh,  very  pale. 
"What  does  this  mean?  What  is  this 
veil  ?  Blanche  "...  he  could  scarcely 
speak  the  words. 

"  It  is  my  old  school  dress,"  said 
Blanche,  smiling,  and  still  breathless.  "  I 
am  not  yet  a  nun.  I  have  asked  for  delay. 
The  Curd  of  Joyeux  posted  my  letters. 
My  aunt's  director  will  be  angry,  but 
that  I  cannot  help." 

Once  more  she  would  have  started  off 
shyly.  "  Ah  !  I  am  caught !  "  she  cried. 
A  straggling  thorny  rose  hung  over  the 
roof  of  the  shed  ;  her  long  flying  veil  was 
twisted  in  the  branch.  She  was  a  pris- 
oner, for  her  veil  was  securely  fastened  to 
her  cap  and  her  thick  coils  of  hair. 

Hugh  tried  in  vain  to  disentangle  it. 
All  his  fingers  were  trembling  still ;  he 
had  feared  he  had  come  too  late. 

"  If  Mathilde  were  here,  she  could  un- 
tie the  string,"  said  Blanche. 

"  Make  haste  !  make  haste  !  "  Here 
is  the  Curd  running  after  us,"  cried  the 
children,  excitedly. 

"  Cut  it !  "  cried  Blanche,  impatiently  ; 
"  cut  the  string  ;  it  fastens  the  cap  and 
the  veil  too." 

Hugh  pulled  out  his  big  knife,  and  iu 
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an  instant  had  snipped  the  cap-string, 
and  with  the  string  the  veil  gave  way,  and 
Blanche,  springing  free  once  more,  shook 
all  her  beautiful  sunshine  of  hair  in  a 
glistening  mist  over  her  shoulders  ;  then 
she  turned,  laughing  and  blushing,  to 
thank  him.  The  cap  lay  on  the  ground 
in  the  sunshine. 

"  Mademoiselle  Bla-an-an-anche  ;  "  sang 
Mathilde  in  the  distance,  calling,  "  your 
aunt  wants  you." 

"  O,  she  is  a  fairy  princess,"  sang 
Binnie,  dancing  about  madly,  and  clap- 
ping his  hands. 

The  two  looked  at  each  other.  They 
had  forgotten  the  children's  presence. 
"  O,  think  well  of  it  !  "  he  was  saying. 
"Leave  all  this  behind.  Come  with  me 
—  come  home  to  your  home  in  England. 
I  will  take  care  of  you."  He  spoke  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  to  carry  Blanche  away 
by  its  reality  —  by  its  natural  might  of 
tender  protection.  "  Do  you  hear  me  ? 
You  frightened  me  dreadfully,"  said 
Hugh.  *'  Speak,  Blanche.  Give  me  your 
hand." 

As  if  in  a  dream,  she  put  her  hand  in 
his.  The  children  had  begun  a  new 
song  and  set  off  dancing  along  the 
avenue  ;  the  two,  still  hand-in-hand, 
walked  on,  following  unconsciously.  Lit- 
tle Marjory  dropped  all  the  daisies  out 
of  her  nosegay  in  their  path  as  she  ran  ; 
little  Dodo  picked  up  a  pretty  golden 
leaf  and  threw  it  at  Blanche's  white  skirt. 
They  all  turned  down  a  side  alley.  The 
Curd  de  St.  Rambert  coming  up  to  the 
place  where  they  had  been  standing,  only 
found  the  cap  lying  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  Ions:  veil  still  floatin":  from  a  branch. 

In  those  days  marriages  between  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  were  not  so  strictly 
forbidden  as  now.  Hugh  had  a  battle  to 
fight,  but  we  all  know  what  happened 
when  the  Prince  drew  his  sword. 

My  hero  won  his  bride.  Blanche  mar- 
ried him  as  soon  as  she  came  of  aoje. 
Old  Mr.  Gourlay  was  enchanted.  Ben 
and  Bathurst  both  married  also,  soon  af- 
ter Hugh. 

Blanche  is  very  happy  at  Gilwick.  She 
is  far  the  sweetest  of  the  three  brides. 
She  is  a  great  favourite  with  her  father- 
in-law  and  since  her  coming  Bismarck 
has  ceased  to  regret  Normandy. 
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FRANKFORT    (1837). 

Leipsic,  15/^  of  April,  1839. 

My  dear  good  Friend,  —  I  feel  particu- 
larly inclined  to  write  to  you  to-day,  and  have 
a  chat  with  you  ;  I  was  just  thinking  of  how  I 
used  to  lie  on  your  sofa  and  lament  and  make 
you  play  to  me,  because  I  was  so  much  in 
love  ;  and  then  I  thought,  how  nice  it  would 
be  if  we  could  see  one  another  again  soon  and 
;  really  live  together,  —  and  then  I  thought 
what  a  long  while  off  that  must  be.  But  I 
have  a  lot  of  business  matters  to  write  to  you 
about  to-day,  and  will  begin  with  tho?e  at 
once.  First  of  all  the  oratorio.  What  do  you 
mean  by  talking  about  my  taking  responsibility 
upon  myself  —  and  the  risk  of  looking  through 
the  score  beforehand,  etc.  ?  You  insane  fel- 
low, as  if  I  did  not  know  all  that  long  before, 
and  also  how  a  work  of  yours  which  you  your- 
self take  pleasure  in  and  write  with  real  liking 
will  turn  out —  and  you  know  too  how  I  look 
forward  to  such  a  work,  and  that  I  shall  de- 
vote all  the  loving  care  that  I  can  to  the  per- 
formance of  it,  if  you  will  entrust  it  to  me. 
Is  it  really  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that 
first  ?  But,  so  as  not  to  follow  my  own 
opinion  solely,  or  to  be  alone  in  addressing 
myself  to  you,  I  told  the  concert-directors 
about  that  part  of  your  letter  referring  to  the 
oratorio  [cum  grano  salis,  that  is  to  say,  omit- 
ting your  over-great  modesty)  and  received 
the  following  answer  from  Stadtrath  Porsche, 
the  secretary  of  the  concerts  ;  at  first  I  meant 
to  send  you  the  original  letter,  but  I  shall  copy 
it  instead,  because  the  paper  is  thick,  and  the 
postage  would  be  thick  too  :  — 

"Honoured  Sir  (notice  the  legal  phrase- 
ology)—  according  to  your  obli.c;ing  informa- 
tion, Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller  at  Milan  is  occu- 
pied in  the  composition  of  an  oratorio,  *  The 
Prophet  Jeremiah,'  from  which  great  things 
may  be  expected  as  to  merit  and  importance  ; 
the  conceit-directors  have  commissioned  me 
to  assure  you  that  it  would  afford  them  much 
pleasure  to  see  and  hear  this  work  performed 
at  one  of  the  concerts  during  the  coming  win- 
ter of  1839-40,  if  Herr  Hiller  will  have  the 
kindness  to  forward  the  score  to  us.  With 
the  greatest  esteem,  etc.,  etc., 

"  Leipsic y  March  1839.  Porsche." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  won't  now  think 
any  more  about  my  having  too  great  a  respon- 
sibility. And  I  hope  that  this  insignificant 
opportunity  may  give  you  zest  and  liking  for  a 
new  work.  In  your  next  letter  (addressed  to 
DUsseldorf  till  the  middle  of  May,  to  Frank- 
fort till  the  end  of  June)  you  must  give  me  a 
few  words,  in  reply  to  this,  which  I  may  com- 
municate to  the  Directors ;  it  pleases  them  so 
immensely  when  an  artist  like  yourself  takes 
notice  of  them  qua  Concert-Directoriura,  and 
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Shey  were  all  very  much  flattered  by  your  re- 
quest. We  could  not  well  give  it  in  the 
church,  because  we  shall  have  to  let  our 
church-concerts  rest  for  a  year  or  two,  before 
we  can  put  them  on  a  proper  footing  again  (it 
would  take  too  long  to  explain  all  the  reasons), 
so  it  would  be  in  the  concert-room,  with  a 
large  chorus  of  amateurs ;  therefore  mind  you 
give  the  chorus  plenty  to  do.  And  as  I  said 
before,  answer  as  soon  as  you  can.  A  parcel 
will  be  going  off  to  you  in  a  few  days  by 
Kistner  ;  it  has  been  in  his  hands  all  ready 
packed  for  the  last  four  weeks,  and  now  he 
promises  really  to  send  it  off ;  it  contains  the 
score  of  my  42nd  Psalm,  the  "  St.  Paul  "  and  a 
cello  sonata  of  mine  lately  published,  which  I 
only  send  because  of  the  lovely  cover,  and  by 
way  of  a  novelty  —  otherwise  there  is  not 
much  in  it.  But  if  you  are  not  pleased  with 
the  psalm  in  its  new  dress  with  the  old  lining, 
I  shall  shoot  myself.  The  parcel  will  be  six 
weeks  on  the  road,  I  hear,  and  will  be  ad- 
dressed to  Giovanni  Ricordi  at  Milan ;  so  you 
must  inquire  there  when  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. Of  course  you  understand  that  I  mean 
you  to  keep  all  the  contents  of  the  parcel.  I 
sent  off  your  two  overtures,  with  the  metro- 
nome marks,  to  the  Philharmonic  a  fortnight 
ago,  after  we  had  given  a  good  performance 
of  the  one  in  D  minor  at  the  charity  concert 
here,  and  found  your  alterations  very  advan- 
tageous. It  gains  very  materially  by  them, 
and  the  flow  of  it  is  not  at  all  interrupted. 
And  now,  though  I  am  really  ashamed  to,  I 
must  tell  you  of  a  newspaper  article  which  I 
read  about  you  the  other  day,  and  which  gave 
me  a  deal  of  pleasure.  One  morning  at  re- 
hearsal somebody  showed  me  a  number  of  the 
new  musical  paper  (Schumann  the  editor  of  it 
was  in  Vienna  all  the  winter)  in  which  there 
was  something  which  concerned  me,  and  look- 
ing through  the  rest  of  the  paper,  I  found  a 
leading  article,  continued  through  two  num- 
bers, headed  by  your  name.  I  took  it  away 
with  me  to  read,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  really 
gave  me  extraordinary  pleasure  ;  it  is  evidently 
written  by  some  one  who  is  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  you  in  the  very  least  degree, 
but  on  the  other  hand  knows  every  one  of 
your  works  most  intimately,  some  one  who  did 
not  even  know  that  you  were  no  longer  in 
Frankfort,  and  yet  could  picture  you  to  him- 
self quite  well  and  distinctly  from  your  com- 
positions, and  is  evidently  very  favourably 
disposed  towards  you.  I  hear  that  it  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  a  German  in  Warsaw. 
The  real  point  of  the  thing  is  that  he  thinks 
that  somehow  or  other  you  are  out  of  humour, 
and  have  resolved  not  to  publish  or  even  com- 
pose anything  more,  and  he  implores  you  for 
Heaven's  sake  not  to  carry  out  this  resolution, 
and  not  to  believe  that  people  do  not  watch 
you  with  sympathy  and  pleasure,  as  he  does 
himself  for  example,  and  the  paper  is  headed 
with  the  motto  :  "  How  great  the  loss,  when 
such  heads  make  holiday."  You  see  the  man 
knew  nothing  of  you  personally,  but  that  was 
just  why  I  enjoyed  it,  —  and  I  should  have 


sent  it  to  you,  if  I  had  not  almost  sworn  never 
to  put  newspaper  extracts  into  my  letters. 
But  this  and  a  joke  on  the  last  page  remind 
me  of  the  too  terrible  and  awful  news  of 
Nourrit's  death.  It  is  a  long,  long  time  since 
anything  has  grieved  me  so  deeply  and  taken 
such  strong  hold  of  me  as  this.  It  made  me 
think  of  the  bright,  happy  time  when  I  had 
seen  him,  of  the  genuine,  free,  artist-nature 
which  he  seemed  to  have  then,  of  the  honour 
and  glory  which  he  gained  everywhere,  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  of  the  infinitely  sad 
state  of  a  mind  which  knew  no  other  remedy 
but  this,  which  wipes  out  the  whole  previous 
existence  with  all  its  happiness  as  if  it  had 
never  been.  How  the  news  must  have  shocked 
you  !  It  was  only  in  your  last  letter  that  you 
were  speaking  of  him  ;  you  had  seen  him  so 
lately,  been  so  fond  of  him  —  it  is  too  dread- 
ful. And  who  can  think  of,  or  wish  for  fame 
and  celebrity  and  happiness,  when  any  one 
outwardly  so  happy  and  inwardly  so  gifted, 
could  yet  at  the  same  time  be  so  boundlessly 
unhappy.  To  me,  there  is  more  in  this  than 
in  the  profoundest  sermon  I  ever  heard,  and 
once  I  begin  to  think  of  it  I  cannot  get  over  it 
at  all.  Do  tell  me  all  you  can  about  it ;  all 
that  you  know  of  further  particulars  and  de- 
tails. I  have  heard  nothing  but  the  details  of 
the  evening  before,  and  of  his  last  moments. 
Tell  me,  if  you  know  anything  about  it,  what 
could  have  brought  him  to  such  terrible  misery 
and  to  such  a  resolve.  If  it  was  nothing  more 
than  those  few  hissings  and  whistlings  at  the 
theatre,  as  they  say  in  the  papers,  nobody 
ought  ever  to  appear  in  public  again  after  they 
have  once  earned  bread  enough  to  keep  them 
from  starving,  or  should  ever  choose  a  profes- 
sion which  would  make  them  dependent  on 
the  public. 

Now  I  must  answer  some  of  the  questions 
in  your  letter.  A  number  of  different  people 
conduct  at  the  Philharmonic,  Sir  G.  Smart, 
Moscheles,  Potter,  etc.,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell  into  what  sort  of  hands  you  might  fall, 
clean  or  unclean.  I  am  quite  at  sea  again 
about  my  English  opera;  the  poet  won't  alter 
it,  and  I  won't  compose  unless  he  does  —  it's 
the  old,  old  song  of  the  drunken  "  Bohnen- 
schmied."  And  I  always  have  to  begin  it  over 
again,  for  I  know  I  am  right.  But  woe  betide 
you  if  you  praise  Mercadante's  "  Giuramento," 
for  I  have  had  the  pianoforte  arrangement  in 
my  room  for  ever  so  long  and  have  certainly 
given  myself  trouble  enough  with  it,  and  yet  I 
find  it  quite  insufferable  and  vulgar,  and  not  a 
note  in  it  which  I  cared  the  least  bit  about. 
Don't  be  angry  with  me,  I  can't  help  it ;  it's 
curious  that  the  surroundings  and  the  air  and 
the  way  of  putting  it  really  do  make  an  im- 
pression on  everylDody  —  but  here  in  Leipsic 
the  "Giuramento"  cuts  an  awful  figure — in 
my  own  house  that  is  to  say.  You  will  never 
in  all  your  life  make  music  like  that  —  it  can't 
be  ;  that  is  why  I  rejoice  doubly  for  the  num- 
bers of  your  opera  which  you  promise  me  and 
for  which  I  am  most  eager.  In  a  week  I  go 
to   the    Festival    at    Diisseldorf,-  where   the 
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*'  Messiah  "  is  to  be  given  on  the  first  day  ;  on 
the  second  the  "  Eroica,"  the  Beethoven  C 
major  Mass,  an  overture  and  my  42nd  Psalm ; 
and  on  the  third  Gluck's  "  Alceste "  in  the 
theatre  with  costumes  and  all.  There  are  to 
be  singers  from  Berlin,  and  they  will  make  the 
last  (evidently  the  best)  practicable.  The 
festival  is  at  Whitsuntide  again.  Afterwards 
we  are  to  be  at  the  wedding  of  my  sister-in- 
law,  Julie  Jeanrenaud,  who  is  going  to  marry 
a  young  Schunk  from  here  ;  after  that  we  stay 
on  in  Frankfort  for  a  time,  then  spend  a  fort- 
night with  my  uncle  on  the  Rhine  —  and  my 
castles  in  the  air  go  no  further.  Now  this 
letter  is  really  done  ;  it's  quite  absurdly  long  ; 
many  many  remembrances  to  your  mother,  and 
also  to  Mdlle.  S.,  and  write  to  me  very  soon, 
dear  Ferdinand;  your  letters  are  such  a 
pleasure  to  me.  Always  your  Felix. 

My  wife  and  child  are  well  and  beg  to  be 
remembered  to  you. 

Frankfort,  27/A  ^uly,  1839. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  Your  brother  says  I 
am  to  put  in  a  word  for  you  into  his  letter. 
Everything  here,  every  day,  every  walk  through 
the  town  and  in  the  woods  recalls  you  to  me 
so  strongly,  that  I  ought  long  ago  to  have 
written  you  a  proper  letter  of  my  own,  and  I 
mean  to  very  shortly.  I  should  like  to  write 
to  you  about  all  Frankfort,  but  that  is  just 
what  keeps  me  from  writing.  So  to-day  I 
only  send  you  and  your  dear  mother  my  re- 
membrances and  best  wishes.  We  are  all 
well,  and  so  is  your  brother  and  also  your 
sister-in-law  on  the  sofa  in  the  next  room. 
Your  portrait  over  the  sofa  is  like,  after  all, 
though  rather  atrociously  painted,  but  it  is 
well  conceived.  Yes,  if  only  you  were  here 
yourself.  All  your  friends  here  remember  you 
most  affectionately  I  can  tell  you,  and  all  wish 
for  you  back  again.  It's  to  be  hoped  the  ora- 
torio will  soon  come  now,  and  you  with  it, 
which  will  be  far  nicer  than  this  letter  paper 
and  the  100  miles  of  separation.  Farewell  for 
to-day,  you  dear  friend  and  musician;  next 
time  I  shall  write  to  you  properly  :  forgive  my 
haste  and  be  a  little  fond  of  your  Felix. 

Frankfort,  idth  Aug-ust,  1839. 
My  dear  Friend,  —  On  returning  here 
from  Horchheim  I  find  your  letter  from  Basle, 
with  the  second  part  of  the  oratorio,  and 
glancing  quickly  over  it  in  the  bustle  of  trav- 
elling preparations,  I  am  struck  by  so  many 
and  such  great  beauties  in  it,  that  I  can't  help 
telling  you  so  to-day,  though  in  few  words, 
and  thanking  you  for  the  great  pleasure  and 
^njoyment  you  have  given  me  with  it.  This 
second  part  seems  to  me  far  superior  to  the 
first  in  every  respect,  and  wherever  I  look  I 
find  splendid  touches,  quite  peculiar  to  you. 
What  I  like  best  of  all  is  the  A  major  chorus 
with  the  solo  and  the  repetition — the  mere 
tempo,  and  the  vigorous  opening  are  new  and 
capital ;  one  expects  something  quite  different, 
and  not  nearly  so  fine.  And  then  the  first 
chorus,  and  the  war  march  in  C  major,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  chorus  in  the  recitative, 
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and  the  one  in  F  minor,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  poet  has  again 
now  and  then  missed  a  point ;  but  why  should 
I  begin  criticising  again,  when  there  is  so 
much  to  surprise  and  delight  me  beyond  my 
expectation .-'  I  promise  you  not  to  open  my 
mouth  again,  at  least  not  till  I  get  your 
answer,  which  will  be  very  soon  I  hope,  and 
till  I  know  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me  for 
opening  it  so  enormously  wide  already.  Write 
soon,  dear  Ferdinand,  and  thanks,  thanks, 
thanks  for  all  this  good  and  beautiful  music. 

Some  letter  of  yours  to  me  must  have  been 
lost.  You  write  that  you  should  perhaps  hear 
from  me  at  Bern,  and  I  had  no  idea  of  your 
Swiss  journey,  and  was  quite  perplexed  by 
your  dating  from  Basle.  How  shameful  it  is 
that  we  were  so  near  together,  both  on  the 
Rhine,  and  now  again  so  far  from  one  another  ! 
And  yet  it  is  quite  right  that  you  should  be  in 
Italy  again,  and  that  you  should  not  let  your- 
self be  disturbed  in  your  wishes  and  doings. 
To-morrow  I  go  back  to  Leipsic,  where  I  hope 
to  hear  from  you  soon.  My  wife  and  child 
are  well  and  send  messages  to  you  and  your 
mother,  and  I  do  the  same  with  all  my  heart. 
Now  I  must  be  off. 

I  like  your  having  put  "  Rigikulm,  Mid- 
night," at  the  end  of  the  "  Destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  "  but  the  C  major  is  still  better,  and 
the  A  major  opening  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all,  and  so,  Ferdinand,  best  thanks  to  you,  my 
dear  friend.  Always  your  Felix. 

I  had  taken  my  dear  mother  and  her 
companion  to  Basle,  because  the  state  of 
her  health  made  it  necessary  for  her  to 
take  the  baths  at  Wiesbaden.  Neverthe- 
less, after  a  few  weeks  she  became  so  ill 
that  I  hastened  home.  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing after  I  had  written  to  Mendels- 
sohn from  Frankfort  about  the  anxieties 
which  troubled  me  : 

Leipsic,  i<)th  September,  1839. 

Dear  Ferdinand,  —  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
how  your  yesterday's  letter  saddened  me  ;  you 
know  what  heartfelt  sympathy  I  take  in  you 
and  in  your  welfare.  May  God  restore  your 
dear  mother  to  complete  health  and  give  com- 
fort and  happiness  to  you  all ;  I  can  well  im- 
agine your  anxiety  and  sadness  at  present; 
dear  Ferdinand,  if  only  I  were  with  you ! 
Even  though  I  might  not  be  able  to  help,  I 
could  perhaps  divert  your  thoughts  a  little ; 
have  I  not  also  felt  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  how  at  such  moments  all  art  and  poetry 
and  everything  else  that  is  dear  and  precious 
to  us,  seem  so  empty  and  comfortless,  so  hate- 
ful and  paltry,  and  the  only  thought  that  does 
one  any  good  is  :  "  Oh  that  God  would  help." 
W^hen  you  have  a  spare  moment,  do  write  me 
a  line  to  say  how  she  is  ;  we  should  so  much 
like  to  hear  from  you  as  often  as  possible,  — 
write  me  a  line  at  least  every  week;  I  shall  be 
so  impatient  for  it. 

I  send  off  the  first  part  of  the  oratorio  by  to- 
day's post.     I  have  not  quite  done  with  the 
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second,  so  I  had  not  written  to  you  in  Italy 
about  it ;  I  shall  send  it  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after,  and  then  write  to  you  properly  and  fully. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  again  directly.  My  wife 
sends  best  remembrances. 

Your  Felix  M.  B. 

My  dear  mother  was  not  able  to  resist 
the  illness  which  had  attacked  her,  and 
died  on  the  22nd  of  September. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
LEIPSIC  :    WINTER   OF    1839-4O. 

Leipsic,  29^/i  Se/itember,  1839. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  No  words  are  needed 
to  tell  you  how  deeply  I  grieve  for  you  in  this 
great  sorrow  of  yours  ;  you  know  how  I  sym- 
pathize with  you  in  everything  which  concerns 
you,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  even  in  the 
merest  trifles ;  how  much  more  so  then  in  the 
greatest  loss  which  could  befall  you  !  Any 
one  who  knew  your  dear  mother  in  the  very 
least,  or  had  ever  seen  you  together,  must 
know  what  an  irreparable  blank  is  made  in 
your  life  and  your  heart  by  her  death.  But 
why  should  I  say  all  this  to  you  ?  I  would  so 
much  rather  be  with  you,  so  that  we  might 
have  a  quiet  time  together,  and  I  might  try 
and  if  possible  help  you  to  bear  this  bitter 
trial.  Even  that  I  cannot  do;  and  besides, 
just  at  first,  neither  sympathy,  nor  words  of 
comfort,  nor  even  friends,  can  do  one  any 
good,  —  when  they  try  their  very  best,  they 
may  only  do  harm,  and  certainly  cannot  help 
or  oe  of  any  use  ;  only  God  and  one's  sense  of 
duty  can  do  that.  But  what  I  wanted  to  write 
to  you  about  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  last 
words  in  your  letter,  where  you  say  that  you 
must  stay  in  Frankfort  for  the  present  on  ac- 
count of  business  matters ;  when  these  are 
over,  couldn't  you  come  to  us  for  a  little  ? 
Would  not  the  change  of  surroundings,  the 
affectionate  and  hearty  welcome  which  you  are 
sure  of  from  all  the  musicians  here,  the  separa- 
tion from  a  place  which  though  now  doubly 
dear  to  you  must  also  be  doubly  sad,  do  you 
good,  and  if  not  cheer  you,  at  least  distract 
your  thoughts  now  and  then  ?  I  do  not  mean 
now  directly,  but  I  was  thinking  of  the  end  of 
next  month,  and  November ;  my  journey  to 
Vienna  is  as  good  as  given  up,  so  1  can  offer 
you  a  nice,  warm,  pretty  room,  which  we  would 
make  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  you. 
Cecile  joins  with  me  in  my  request,  and  we 
hope  you  will  fulfil  our  wish. 

I  don't  speak  of  how  well  we  could  talk 
over  the  oratorio  together,  and  all  that  we 
might  do  towards  arranging  for  the  perform- 
ance, nor  of  all  the  music  that  I  should  hope 
to  make  you  enjoy.  To-day  I  only  wish  to 
impress  upon  you  how  much  I  want  you  to 
spend  the  next  month  in  different  surround- 
ings and  with  friends  who  are  as  fond  of  you 
as  we  are. 

How  entirely  our  whole  future  rests  always, 
and  every  day,  in  God's  hands  !  My  Cecile  is 
expecting  her  confinement    in  the  next  few 


weeks,  and  if  one  is  to  speak  of  the  cares  of 
married  life,  I  as  yet  only  know  those  which  at 
such  a  time  engross  me  every  hour  and  minute, 
and  leave  me  no  peace  for  any  other  thought. 
Thank  Heaven,  she  is  so  well  and  strong,  that 
I  hope  God  will  continue  to  grant  her  health 
and  happiness  —  and  so  with  a  sanguine  heart 
I  repeat  my  request  and  our  invitation  to  you. 
Farewell  for  to-day,  my  dear,  dear  friend,  try 
and  keep  up,  and  may  Heaven  give  you 
courage  and  strength ! 

Always  your  F.  ^L 

In  the  course  of  the  next  month  this 
affectionate  letter  was  followed  by  an- 
other similar  to  it,  with  these  words : 
"Your  room  is  ready  for  3'ou,  with  a 
piano  in  it,  and  you  shall  be  as  undis- 
turbed as  you  like  ;  and  a  good  deal  dis- 
turbed too.  My  Cdcile  sends  you  her  re- 
membrances and  joins  most  heartily  in 
my  request ;  so  do  come  and  try  perfect 
rest  and  our  quiet  homely  life  for  a  time, 
and  let  me  hope  to  see  you  very  soon," 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  such  an  invi- 
tation, so  I  set  off  as  soon  as  I  could 
manage  it.  I  stopped  at  Weimar  to  pa^ 
a  visit  to  the  widow  of  my  revered  mas- 
ter, Hummel,  for  she  had  always  been 
like  a  mother  to  me.  There  I  found  the 
following  lines  from  my  thoughtful  friend : 

Leipsic,  %rd  December^  1S39, 

Dear  Ferdinand,  —  As  there  was  no  time 
after  receiving  your  dear  and  welcome  lines, 
to  write  to  you  at  Frankfort,  I  send  this  to 
Weimar,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  get  it  im- 
mediately on  arriving.  I  live  in  Lurgenstein's 
garden,  the  first  house  on  the  left,  on  the 
second  floor.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
you  travel  in  your  own  carriage,  or  by  post,  so 
that,  in  the  first  case,  I  might  secure  a  place 
for  your  carriage.  Write  me  two  lines  from 
Wennar  to  say  when  you  are  coming,  and  if 
possible  tell  me  the  exact  time  of  your  arrival 
here,  or  your  departure  from  there,  then  I  can 
go  and  meet  you  on  the  road.  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  much  my  wife  and  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  you,  you  dear  friend.  For  the  last 
three  weeks  all  our  friends,  and  all  the  friends 
of  music,  have  kept  on  asking  me,  "  When  is 
Hiller  coming  ?  "  and  I  have  often  had  to  tell 
them  of  your  resolution  to  keep  quiet,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  too  eager  in  their  demands. 
Now  good-bye  till  we  meet  I 

Your  Felix. 

Mendelssohn  and  David  met  me  at  the 
place  when  the  coach  stopt  and  gave  me 
the  warmest  of  welcomes.  In  the  course 
of  the  first  few  days  I  was  introduced  to 
Mendelssohn's  relations  and  friends,  and 
soon  felt  as  if  I  had  belonged  to  that  de- 
lightful circle  for  years.  Mendelssohn's 
house  was  pleasantly  situated,  with  a  nice 
open  look-out  from  the  front  upon  the 
Leipsic  boulevard,  and  the  St.  Thomas's 
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school  and  church,  once  the  sphere  of  the 
great  Bach's  labours.  The  arrangement 
of  the  rooms  was  as  follows: — first,  a 
sort  of  hall,  with  the  dining-table  and  a 
few  chairs  ;  to  the  right  of  this  a  large 
sitting-room  and  some  bedrooms  ;  to  the 
left  my  friend's  study,  with  his  piano. 
Opening  out  of  this  was  a  fine  large  draw- 
ing-room, which  however  was  robbed  of 
some  of  its  natural  elegance  by  the  bed 
which  had  been  put  there  for  me,  though 
this  was  counteracted  by  a  piano  also  put 
there  for  my  use. 

Our  way  of  life  was  regular  and  simple. 
At  about  eight  we  breakfasted  on  coffee 
and  bread  and  butter.  Butter  Felix 
never  eat,  but  broke  his  bread  into  his 
coffee  like  any  schoolboy,  "as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  do."  We  dined  at 
one,  and  though  he  despised  butter  he 
always  liked  a  glass  of  good  wine,  and  we 
often  had  to  try  some  special  sort  which 
he  would  produce  with  great  delight,  and 
swallow  with  immense  satisfaction.     We 

Generally  made  quick  work  of  our  dinner, 
ut  in  the  evenings  after  supper  we  used 
often  to  sit  round  the  table  for  hours  chat- 
ting (not  smoking),  unless  we  moved  to 
the  pianino  which  had  been  presented  to 
Madame  Mendelssohn  by  the  directors  of 
the  Gewandhaus. 

The  first  days  were  taken  up  with  pay- 
ing and  receiving  visits,  and  passed  quick- 
ly enough.  My  next  thought  was  to  re- 
sume my  work.  I  had  a  performance  of 
my  oratorio  in  prospect,  and  there  was 
still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  towards  it. 
"We  musf  sit  and  compose  at  the  same 
table  together ;  "  said  Mendelssohn  one 
morning,  "  and  let's  begin  at  once  to-day." 
The  following  day  was  "  Liedertafel," 
by  which  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  mean 
one  of  those  huge  societies  formed  in  the 
last  forty  years  to  assist  the  love  of  the 
"Vaterland"  and  of  wine  and  women. 
A  dozen  thorough  musicians,  some  of 
whom  to  this  day  represent  the  most 
zealous  supporters  of  music  in  Leipsic, 
used  to  meet  from  time  to  time,  and  did 
all  honour  to  their  title,  for  their  table  \v2l^ 
no  less  excellent  than  their  song?.* 
Mendelssohn  thought  it  would  be  great 
fun  if  we  set  the  same  words  to  music, 
and  let  the  singers  guess  which  was 
which.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  We 
looked  through  several  volumes  of  poetry 
and  soon  agreed  in  the  choice  of  a  song 
of  Eichendorf's.  I  can  still  see  us  sitting 
opposite   one  another,  dipping  our  pens 


*  One  of  these,  Dr.  Petschke,  has  published  some 
very  pretty  quartets  for  men's  voices. 
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into  the  same  inkstand,  the  silence  only 
broken  at  rare  intervals  by  some  joke  or 
other,  and  the  piano  not  once  touched.  In 
writing  out  the  parts  each  copied  half  of 
his  own  composition  and  half  of  the 
other's.  The  scores  were  not  to  appear, 
and  above  all  the  secret  was  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  betrayed  to  the  members  of 
the  "  Liedertafel." 

The  evening  arrived,  and  the  thing 
was  a  complete  success.  The  songs 
were  sung  at  sight  in  capital  style,  and  only 
one  of  the  singers.  Dr.  Schleinitz,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  of  living  amateurs, 
gave  his  opinion,  with  thorough  convic- 
tion,—  and  was  right.  None  of  the  others 
could  make  up  their  minds, 
and  —  held  our  tongues. 

Mendelssohn  afterwards  apologized  to 
me  —  very  unnecessarily  —  for  having  let 
out  the  secret  by  publishing  his  song.* 
I  then  published  mine  in  a  Swiss  collec- 
tion, to  which  I  had  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute—  I  forget  the  title  of  it,  and 
where  it  appeared, —  but  the  origin  of 
this  little  piece  was  always  a  charming 
recollection  to  me.  Though  I  had  felt  no 
difficulty  in  throwing  off  a  simple  son?  in 
my  friend's  presence,  it  was  quite  differ- 
ent with  more  serious  work.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  feel  at  my  ease  at  the 
piano,  with  the  consciousness  that  every 
idea  had  a  listener  —  and  such  a  one  ! 
Besides,  I  afterwards  discovered,  by 
chance,  that  Pdendelssohn  too  did  not 
like  his  communings  with  his  genius  to 
be  overheard.  How  could  it  have  been 
otherwise  !  Still,  I  found  it  extremely 
difficult,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  kindness 
and  affection  which  surrounded  me,  to 
come  forward  with  the  announcement, 
that,  delightful  as  was  our  way  of  life,  it 
must  come  to  a  stop.  After  many  dis- 
cussions, I  at  last  got  permission  to  look 
out  for  a  lodging  close  by,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  I  should  only  work  and  sleep 
there,  and  to  our  general  satisfaction  we 
found  one  within  a  few  steps.  They 
were  the  same  rooms  in  Reichel's  garden 
which  Mendelssohn  had  inhabited  in  his 
bachelor  days.  So,  after  about  a  fort- 
night at  my  friend's  house,  I  moved  into 
my  new  quarters. 

We  had  had  a  tolerable  quantity  of 
music,  however,  during  this  time.  Men- 
delssohn had  just  finished  his  great  D 
minor  trio,  and  played  it  to  me.  I  was 
tremendously  impressed  by  the  fire  and 
spirit,  the  flow,  and,  in  short,  the  mas- 
terly character  of  the  whole  thing.     But  I 

*  "  Love  and  Wine,"  Op.  $o,  No.  $. 
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had  one  small  misgiving.  Certain  piano- 
forte passages  in  it,  constructed  on  broken 
chords,  seemed  to  me  —  to  speak  candid- 
ly—  somewhat  old-fashioned.  I  had 
lived  many  years  in  Paris,  seeing  Liszt 
frequently  and  Chopin  every  day,  so  that 
I  was  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the 
richness  of  passages  which  marked  the 
new  pianoforte  school.  I  made  some 
observations  to  Mendelssohn  on  this 
point,  suggesting  certain  alterations,  but 
at  first  he  would  not  listen  to  me.  "  Do 
you  think  that  that  would  make  the  thing 
any  better  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  the  piece  would 
be  the  same,  and  so  it  may  remain  as  it 
is."  "  But,"  I  answered,  "  you  have  often 
told  me,  and  proved  to  me  by  your  ac- 
tions, that  the  smallest  touch  of  the  brush, 
which  might  conduce  to  the  perfection  of 
the  whole,  must  not  be  despised.  An  un- 
usual form  of  Arpeggio  may  not  improve 
the  harmony,  but  neither  does  it  spoil  it 
—  and  it  becomes  more  interesting  to  the 
player.  We  discussed  it  and  tried  it  on 
the  piano  over  and  over  again,  and  I  en- 
joyed the  small  triumph  of  at  last  getting 
Mendelssohn  over  to  my  view.  Seriously 
and  conscientiously  as  he  took  everything 
when  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
about  it,  he  now  undertook  the  lengthy, 
not  to  say  wearisome  task,  of  rewriting 
the  whole  pianoforte  part.  One  day,  when 
I  found  him  working  at  it,  he  played  me 
a  bit  which  he  had  worked  out  exactly  as 
I  had  suggested  to  him  on  the  piano,  and 
called  out  to  me,  "  That  is  to  remain  as  a 
remembrance  of  you."  Afterwards,  when 
he  had  been  playing  it  at  a  chamber  con- 
cert with  all  his  wonderful  fire,  and  had 
carried  away  the  whole  public  with  it,  he 
said,  "  I  really  enjoy  that  piece  ;  it  is  hon- 
est music  after  all,  and  the  players  will 
like  it,  because  they  can  show  off  with  it." 
And  so  it  proved. 

In  the  course  of  that  winter  I  witnessed 
a  curious  example  of  that  almost  morbid 
conscientiousness  of  Mendelssohn's  with 
regard  to  the  possible  perfection  of  his 
compositions.  One  evening  I  came  into 
his  room,  and  found  him  looking  so  heat- 
ed, and  in  such  a  feverish  state  of  excite- 
ment, that  I  was  frightened..  "What's 
the  matter  with  you  ? "  I  called  out. 
"  There  I  have  been  sitting  for  the  last 
four  hours,"  he  said,  "trying  to  alter  a 
few  bars  in  a  song  (it  was  a  quartet  for 
men's  voices)  and  can't  do  it." 

He  had  made  twenty  different  versions, 
the  greater  number  of  which  would  have 
satisfied  most  people.  "  What  you  could 
not  do  to-day  in  four  hours,"  said  I,  "you 
will  be  able  to  do  to-morrow  in  as  many 


minutes."     H^almed  down  by  degrees, 
and  we  got  into  such  earnest  conversation 
that  I  stayed  with   him  till -a  late    hour. 
Next  day  I  found   him  in  unusually  good 
spirits,  and  he  said   to  me,  "  Yesterday 
evening  when  you  were  gone  I  was  so 
excited  that  it    was   no  use   thinking  of 
sleep,  so  at  last  I  composed  a  little  hunt- 
ing-song, which  I  must  play  you  at  once." 
He  sat  down  to  the   piano,  and    I  heard 
the  song,  which  has  since  delighted  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  people,  namely, 
Eichendorf's    "  Sei  gegriisst  du   schoner 
Wald  !  "     I  hailed  it  with  joyful  surprise. 
Musical    life    in    Leipsic,    which    has 
always  been  extremely  active,  had  cer- 
tainly gained   an   extraordinary   impetus 
through  Mendelssohn's  personal  influence 
and  energy.      His   eminent    talent  as   a 
conductor  was  especially   favourable   to 
the    performance    of    orchestral    works. 
Even  if  before  his  time  vigorous  leaders, 
by  the  help  of  their   fiddling,  had  made 
them  go  with  spirit  and  precision,  no  one 
had  ever  imagined  such  deep  conception, 
or  such  artistic  finish  in  the  performances 
of  the  great  symphonies.     It  was  a  cap- 
ital orchestra  altogether,  though  the  only 
example  of  extraordinary  talent  in  it  was 
Ferdinand  David,  who  followed  the  con- 
ductor with    his  whole  soul,  and  carried 
the  quartet  along  with  him.     Having  for 
many   years    attended   the   (wrongly  so- 
called*)  Conservatoire  Concerts  in  Paris, 
I  was  naturally  at  first  much  struck  by 
the   contrast   to   these,  especially  in  the 
wind,  and   the  general  tone   and  effect. 
At  that  time  the  Leipsic  Conservatorium 
was   not    yet    founded,  and  it  was   only 
afterwards  that  the  Gewandhaus  Orches- 
tra gained  such  material  and  brilliant  re- 
inforcements from   David's  pupils.     But 
all  the  little  drawbacks  in  individual  exe- 
cution were  thrown  into  the  background 
by  the  spirit  and  life  which  Mendelssohn 
instilled  into  the  orchestra,  his  complete 
devotion   to  the  cause,  and   the   delight 
which   at   every    successful  achievement 
lit  up  his  expressive  features,  and  acted 
like  electricity  upon   the  public.     When 
I  speak  of  his  conducting  thus  influencing 
the   audience,  it  must  not  be   supposed 
that  he  in  any  way  courted  the  notice  of 
the  public  by  his  behaviour  at  the  desk. 
His  movements  were  short  and  decided,* 
and  generally  hardly  visible,  for  he  turned 
his  right  side  to  the  orchestra.     A  mere 
glance  at  the  first  fiddle,  a  slight  look  one 

*  The  name  of  the  Institution  is  Socidtd  des  Con- 
certs, and  it  consists  of  the  best  musicians  in  Paris. 
The  Conservatoire,  as  such,  only  supplies  the  concert 
room,  and  the  Sopranos  and  Altos  for  the  chorus. 
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way  or  the  other,  was  sufficient.  It  was 
the  sympathy  in  the  cause,  which  gath- 
ered strength'  from  the  sympathy  brought 
to  bear  on  it  by  so  wonderful  a  man. 

Symphonies  and  overtures  were  then 
as  now  the  prominent  feature  in  the  Leip- 
sic  programmes.  It  is  well  known  what 
a  ready  welcome  Mendelssohn  had  for 
any  composers  whose  works  in  any  way 
deserved  it.  Thus,  in  that  winter,  or 
rather  in  the  second  half  of  it,  many  nov- 
elties were  produced.  Kalliwoda  con- 
of  his  symphonies  (in  B  mi- 
met  with  a  very  favourable 
Kittl's  "  Jagd-Symphonie," 
which  had  been  given  in  Paris  with  some 
success,  was  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  composer,  who  introduced  himself 
as  a  humble  amateur.  We  also  had  one 
by  the  composer  of  the  "  Last  Judgment," 
the  old  Dessauer,  as  Friedrich  Schneider 
was  often  called.  Schubert's  great  C 
major  Symphony  made  such  a  powerful 
impression  that  it  was  put  down  in  the 
programme  a  second  time.  However,  it 
had  hardly  beo:un  when  the  public  took 
fright  at  a  false  alarm  of  fire,  and  fled. 
Afterwards  it  was  played  at  the  end  of 
the  last  concert  with  much  fire,  and  no 
alarm,  I  also  heard  there,  for  the  first 
and  last  time  in  my  life,  a  symphony  by 
Vogler,  Amongst  the  overtures,  Rietz's 
in  A  major  especially  deserves  mention, 
having  become  one  of  the  best  known 
works  of  that  composer.  I  happened  to 
be  with  Mendelssohn  at  the  moment 
when  he  got  the  score.  He  had  known 
this  excellent  composition  at  Diisseldorf, 
and  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  suc- 
cessful alterations  which  had  been  made 
in  it,  probably  by  his  own  advice.  He 
soon  found  a  publisher  for  it,  and  was 
immensely  excited  at  being  able  to  send 
the  news  to  Rietz  in  his  musical  solitude 
at  Diisseldorf.  At  one  of  the  first  con- 
certs which  I  w^ent  to,  a  half  improvised 
performance  of  the  four  Leonora-Fidelio 
Overtures  took  place.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond were  in  the  programme  —  the  latter, 
then  unpublished,  being  given  for  the 
first  time  ;  it  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  encored,  upon  which  Men- 
delssohn gave  the  third,  the  greatest  and 
best  known  ;  and  later  in  the  concert, 
some  instrumental  solo  having  been 
omitted,  he  also  gave  the  fourth,  the 
overture  to  "  Fidelio,"  in  E.  This  won- 
derfully interesting  conjunction  of  these 
four  masterpieces  was  all  the  more 
charming  for  its  not  having  been  pre- 
arranged. 

Amongst  his  choral  works  I  must  spe- 


cially mention  the  splendid  Psalm, 
"  When  Israel  out  of  Egypt  came,"  the 
first  performance  of  which  took  place  on 
New  Year's  Day  in  1840.  The  first  move- 
ments of  it  are  certainly  among  the  no- 
blest of  Mendelssohn's  compositions, 
and  will  always  hold  their  own  against 
the  most  important  things  which  our  art 
has  produced.  Neither  the  novelty  of 
the  work,  nor  the  presence  of  the  com- 
poser could  add  to  its  merit,  but  they 
certainly  heightened  the  impression,  and 
it  need  not  be  said  that  its  reception  was 
enthusiastic.  I  also  have  a  very  vivid  re- 
membrance of  the  performance  of  a  cap- 
ital Finale  from  Cherubini's  "  Abencer- 
rages."  Mendelssohn  had  taken  great 
pains  to  get  it  from  the  directors  of  the 
Berlin  Opera. 

The  solo  vocal  music  at  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  concerts  was  sustained  by  a 
charming  young  Belgian  lady,  Mdlle.  Elise 
Meerti,  and  later  on  by  the  well-known 
Sophie  Schloss.  All  manner  of  Cava- 
tinas  out  of  unknown  Italian  Operas 
(which  the  public  of  course  enjoyed  ex- 
tremely) had  to  be  scored  for  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  concerts,  and  to  our  great  de- 
light were  so  well  done  by  a  very  clever 
copyist  that  they  only  required  slight  re- 
vision from  Mendelssohn  before  perform- 
ance. We  used  often  secretly  to  chuckle 
over  some  of  the  rather  bold  orchestral 
effects  which  our  poor  copyist,  at  six- 
pence a  sheet,  had  successfully  ventured 
upon. 

The  instrumental  solos  were  endless, 
and  many  of  them  capital.  Mendels- 
sohn played  his  D  minor  Concerto  for 
the  first  time  ;  David  and  Ernst,  Eckert 
(now  Capellmeister  at  Berlin),  Kalliwoda, 
and  many  others,  contributed  violin  solos. 
One  of  the  pianoforte  performances  I 
must  mention,  because  of,  or  rather  in 
spite  of,  my  having  a  share  in  it.  Felix 
and  I  were  to  play  Mozart's  E  flat  Con- 
certo for  two  pianos,  and  had  prepared 
the  Cadenza  for  the  first  movement  in 
the  following  manner.  I  was  to  begin 
extemporizing  and  make  a  pause  on  some 
chord  of  the  seventh —  Mendelssohn  was 
then  to  continue  from  there,  and  pause 
on  another  chord  which  we  had  fixed 
upon, —  for  the  finish  he  had  written  a 
few  pages  for  both  instruments  together, 
now  relieving  one  another,  now  uniting, 
till  the  Tutti.  The  thing  succeeded  per- 
fectly, and  the  audience,  most  of  whom 
could  not  make  out  how  we  had  managed 
it,  applauded  enthusiastically. 

There  were  besides,  performances  on 
the  cello,  the  clarinet,  the  horn,  the  bas- 
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soon,  the  trombone,  and  even  the  musi- 
cal-classes. The  public  were  much  more 
tolerant  about  such  things  at  that  time 
than  now,  when  the  pianoforte,  the  vio- 
lin, and  cello  have  almost  exclusive  com- 
mand of  the  concert-rooms.  No  doubt 
this  is  advantageous  to  the  programmes, 
but  by  no  means  so  to  the  orchestras,  as 
it  entirely  deprives  the  wind-instrument 
players  of  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
little  extra  honour  and  extra  pay.  Thus 
it  has  come  about  that  our  much-vaunted 
improvement  in  executive  music  can 
only  be  called  real  with  respect  to  the 
string  instruments.  And  the  preference 
which  in  modern  music  is  given  to  the 
brass  is  likely  to  make  the  performance 
of  works  by  the  old  masters  more  and 
more  difficult.  But  I  am  digressing,  and 
must  return  to  Leipsic. 

The  interest  of  the  Quartet-Evenings 
which  Ferdinand  David  had  carried  on 
for  some  years  past  was  greatly  height- 
ened this  winter  by  Mendelssohn's  co- 
operation. He  often  played  at  them,  and 
his  rendering  of  Mozart's  and  Beethoven's 
compositions  was  incomparably  beauii- 
f ul ;  we  also  sometimes  played  four-hand 
things,  and  especially  made  a  great  sen- 
sation with  Mozart's  Variations  in  G. 
But  what  I  remember  most  distinctly 
was  Mendelssohn's  playing  of  Bach's 
Chromatic  Fantasia  ;  it  was  quite  over- 
whelming and  he  was  obliged  to  go  back 
to  the  piano  ;  he  then  improvised,  com- 
bining in  the  cleverest  way  a  theme  of 
Bach's  with  his  own  well-known  "  Song 
without  Words"  in  E  (No.  i,  Bk.  i)  — 
thus  uniting  past  and  present  into  some- 
thing new  and  difficult  to  describe. 
David  was  no  less  many-sided  in  his  way 
—  besides  the  three  great  quartet  writers 
he  favoured  us  with  Spohr,  Onslow, 
Mendelssohn,  as  well  as  Schubert,  then 
little  known  as  a  quartet  composer.  I 
must  also  make  particular  mention  of  the 
fact  that  this  winter  he  brought  before 
the  public  the  Chaconne  of  Bach,  since  so 
much  played.  Mendelssohn  accompanied 
it  ad  libitum  on  the  piano,  and  the  thing 
made  a  great  impression.  The  public 
were  also  immensely  delighted  one  even- 
ing to  see  Mendelssohn  and  Kalliwoda 
playing  the  violas  in  Spohr's  double  quar- 
tet and  Mendelssohn's  octet.  Mendels- 
sohn never  touched  a  stringed  instrument 
the  whole  year  round  —  but  if  wanted,  he 
could  do  it,  as  he  could  so  many  other 
things. 

Nor  must  I  forget,  for  the  sake  of  that 
clever  artist's  friends,  that  during  this 
winter  young  Verhulst,  who  was  in  some 


measure  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn's,  earned 
his  first  spurs  as  conductor  of  the  "  Eu- 
terpe "  concerts.  At  these  he  gave  a 
number  of  very  promising  large  choral 
works  of  his  own  composition. 

This  winter  was  remarkable  for  the  ap- 
pearances of  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
players.  First  of  all  Ernst,  then  at  the 
summit  of  his  talent,  and  enchanting  the 
whole  world.  Mendelssohn  was  very 
fond  of  him.  Ernst  told  me  one  day,  al- 
most with  emotion,  how  at  the  time  of 
his  concerts  in  the  Konigstadter  Theatre 
at  Berlin,  he  was  very  much  pressed  one 
morning  in  Mendelssohn's  presence  to 
put  down  his  "  Eldgie  "  in  the  programme 
again,  though  he  had  already  played  it  I 
don't  know  how  many  times.  When 
j  Mendelssohn  also  began  urging  him  to 
I  do  it,  Ernst  answered  in  fun  :  "  If  you 
I  will  accompany  me  I  will ;  "  and  Men- 
delssohn in  fact  made  his  appearance  on 
the  **  Konigstadter  "  stage,  accompanied 
the  "EMgie,"  and  disappeared.  It  was 
not  only  their  beloved  violins  which 
united  David  and  Ernst,  but  also  the  be- 
loved game  of  whist.  I  certainly  believe 
that  neither  of  them  ever  played  the  vio- 
lin so  late  into  the  night  as  they  did 
whist.  It  was  harmless  enough,  and 
good  and  bad  jokes  played  just  as  great  a 
part  in  it  as  the  cards. 

Towards  the  spring  Liszt  arrived  in 
Leipsic  fresh  from  his  triumphs  at  Vien- 
na and  Prague,  and  revolutionized  the 
quiet  town.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  Paris  he  had  excited  Mendelssohrt's 
highest  admiration.  At  his  first  concert, 
as  he  glided  along  the  platform  of  the  or- 
chestra to  the  piano,  dressed  in  the  most 
elegant  fashion,  and  as  lithe  and  slender 
as  a  tiger-cat,  Mendelssohn  said  to  me  : 
"There's  a  novel  apparition,  the  virtuoso 
of  the  19th  century,"  I  need  hardly  de- 
scribe the  impression  made  by  his  play- 
ing. When  he  played  Schubert's  *' Erl- 
konig"  half  the  people  stood  on  their 
chairs.  The  Lucia-Fantasia  turned  every- 
body's head.  With  some  other  pieces, 
however,  he  was  less  successful — for 
instance,  with  Mendelssohn's  D  minor 
Concerto,  which  had  just  appeared,  and 
which  he  could  neither  read  at  sight  nor 
find  time  to  study  with  any  care,  so  that 
people  thought  that  the  composer  played 
it  better  himself.  His  performance  of  a 
part  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  the 
same  room  where  it  had  so  often  been 
heard  with  all  its  orchestral  effects  also 
did  not  meet  with  general  approval.  In 
the  preface  to  his  arrangement  of  the 
Beethoven   Symphonies  Liszt  boldly  de- 
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clares  that  every  effect  can  be  reproduced 
on  the  modern  piano.  When  Men- 
delssohn read  this  he  said  :  "  Well,  if  I 
could  only  hear  the  first  eight  bars  of 
Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony,  with  that 
delicate  figure  in  the  tenors,  rendered  on 
the  piano  as  it  sounds  in  the  orchestra, — 
I  would  believe  it." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Liszt 
was  feted  to  the  very  utmost.  Men- 
delssohn arranged  a  grand  soirde  at  the 
Gewandhaus  to  which  upwards  of  two 
hundred  people  were  invited.  It  was 
partly  a  conversazione,  partly  a  concert. 
I  had  the  honour  of  taking  part  in  a  per- 
formance of  Bach's  concerto  for  three 
pianos.  I  myself  entertained  Liszt  at  a 
rather  solemn  dinner  on  the  first  floor  of 
a  fashionable  hotel,  and  invited  all  the 
heads  of  the  musical  societies  in  the  place 
to  meet  him.  Some  time  afterwards, 
when  we  were  talking  over  these  heroic 
social  deeds  of  ours,  Mendelssohn  was 
infinitely  amused  at  hearing  that  my 
somewhat  obscure  fete,  which  had  includ- 
ed such  a  small  number  of  people,  cost 
me  much  more  than  his  grand  demonstra- 
tion. He  had  such  a  childishly  naive  and 
good-natured  way  of  laughing  at  anything 
of  that  sort,  and  really  was  never  so  pleas- 
ant as  when  he  could  be  making  a  little 
fun  of  something  or  other. 

At  the  last  of  the  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs I  conducted  my  oratorio,  the  "  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem."  I  had  sent 
Mendelssohn  a  finished  sketch  of  it  in 
the  foregoing  summer,  and  he  at  once 
took  the  warmest  interest  in  it ;  it  was 
certainly  owing  to  his  influence  that, 
though  the  score  was  not  yet  even 
written,  the  oratorio  should  have  been 
accepted  for  performance  by  the  directors 
of  the  concerts.  In  the  putting  together 
of  the  words  there  was  a  great  deal  with 
which  we  were  neither  of  us  satisfied. 
One  day  he  took  the  book  of  words  home 
with  him,  and  surprised  me  in  the  kind- 
est way  on  Christmas  Eve  with  a  fresh 
and  complete  copy  of  it.  I  need  not  ex- 
plain how  useful  his  severe  critical  re- 
marks were  to  my  composition.  One  day 
when  I  thanked  him  he  said  :  "  I  only 
show  you  what  you  would  have  found  out 
for  yourself  in  a  few  months."  The  ora- 
torio had  a  very  warm  reception  ;  but 
what  gave  me  most  pleasure  was  Men- 
delssohn's entire  satisfaction.  He  sat 
amongst  the  audience  with  C^cile,  and 
told  me  what  pleasure  he  had  felt  not 
only  in  my  music  but  also  in  the  correct 
judgment  of  his  wife,  who  had  always 
picked  out  the  best  things.     He  also  ad- 


mitted that  the  work  had  a  very  peculiar 
colouring,  and  I  only  refer  to  this  now 
because  it  has  sometimes  been  spoken  of 
as  an  imitation  of  the  "Elijah,"  which 
was  only  completed  six  years  later. 

In  the  course  of  that  winter  Men- 
delssohn published  a  number  of  things, 
and  amongst  others  his  D  minor  trio. 
He  went  on  correcting  and  altering  it  up 
to  the  last  minute,  and  many  of  the  plates 
had  to  be  engraved  over  again.  He  also 
composed  a  good  many  new  things.  But 
what  occupied  him  most  of  all  was  the 
"  Hymn  of  Praise  "  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  compose  for  the  celebration  of 
the  discovery  of  printing,  in  June  1840. 
How  he  managed  to  work  in  midst  of  so 
many  distractions  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
imagine  but  for  his  wonderful  mental 
equanimity.  In  general  he  was  com- 
pletely master  of  his  powers,  though  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  could  or  would 
have  composed  at  any  moment  —  but  he 
certainly  often  did  so  when  one  would 
least  have  expected  it.  "  When  I  go  into 
a  painter's  studio,"  he  once  said  to  me, 
"  I  am  often  envious.  It  must  be  too 
nice  to  live  all  day  entirely  for  one's 
work,  as  they  do.  But  our  independent 
way  of  spending  our  time  has  a  great 
charm  about  it  too."  Of  this  indepen- 
dence he  made  the  greatest  use,  and  prob- 
ably never  spent  his  time  alike  two  days 
running.  One  afternoon  I  found  him 
particularly  cheerful,  and  he  said  to  me  : 
"  I  have  had  such  a  satisfactory  morning  : 
I  have  been  playing  a  great  deal,  all 
sorts  of  people's  music,  and  yours  too, 
and  I  have  also  been  composing  and 
writing.  I  mean  to  do  this  every  day 
now  !  "  And  yet  he  hardly  managed  to 
do  it  a  second  time.  It  was  his  corre- 
spondence which  actually  took  up  most  of 
his  time.  He  must  have  written  an  in- 
credible number  of  letters.  But  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  be  in  such  general 
requisition,  and  he  never  complained  of 
it.  Everything  he  did  he  strove  to  do  in 
the  most  perfect  manner  possible,  down 
to  the  smallest  details,  and  it  was  the 
same  with  his  correspondence.  It  was 
delightful  to  watch  him  folding  up  a 
letter  with  the  utmost  care,  and  sealing  it 
with  evident  satisfaction.  Anyhow,  he 
could  always  be  certain  of  giving  pleasure 
with  it.  Whatever  hard  work  he  had 
before  him  it  never  prevented  him  from 
occupying  himself  with  something  else 
up  to  the  last  minute.  How  often  when 
I  called  for  him  to  go  to  a  concert  where 
he  had  to  play  and  conduct  I  would  find 
him,  in  full  dress,   sitting  quietly  at   the 
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writing-table  !  It  was  just  because  he 
felt  so  secure  in  all  that  he  did. 

"  How  would  you  translate  this  ?  "  he 
asked  me  one  evening,  and  then  read  me 
a  line  out  of  one  of  Dante's  Sonnets. 
His  uncle  Joseph  (the  eldest  son  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  who  dedicated  his 
"  Morgenstunden  "  to  him),  a  very  highly- 
gifted  man,  and  devoted  to  his  latest 
years  to  study  and  self-culture,  had  sent 
him  several  of  Dante's  Sonnets  from  the 
"Vita  Nuova,"  begging  him  to  translate 
them  for  him  in  the  form  of  the  original. 
The  nephew  set  to  work  with  feverish 
eagerness,  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
succeeded  admirably.  But  after  ail  he 
got  more  vexation  than  pleasure  from  it, 
for  the  old  gentleman,  with  an  uncle's 
want  of  consideration,  had  maanwhile 
made  use  of  some  other  version,  and  Fe- 
lix did  not  even  get  a  word  of  thanks, 
whereat  he  greatly  complained.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  feel  sure 
that  Felix  must  have  written  a  consider- 
able number  of  lyrical  poems,  though  I 
do  not  know  if  he  told  his  friends  of  it. 
If  this  be  true,  we  may  surely  hope  that 
a  future  time  may  bring  them  to  light. 
They  would  certainly  not  be  without  some 
merit.  Another  partly  literary  work 
which  occupied  my  friend  for  some  time 
was  an  address  to  the  King  of  Saxony. 
A  sum  of  20,000  thalers  had  been  be- 
queathed to  the  King  by  a  Leipsic  gen- 
tleman, with  the  request  that  he  would 
devote  it  to  some  artistic  purpose.  In 
conjunction  with  Von  Falkenstein,  then 
"Kreis  director,"  now  Minister,  Men- 
delssohn drew  up  the  plan  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Conservatoire,  to  which  he 
added  an  entreaty  that  the  King  would 
devote  the  money  to  the  foundation  of 
the  institution.  It  is  well-known  that  the 
Leipsic  Conservator! um  was  opened  in 
the  year  1S43,  ^^^^^  Mendelssohn  laboured 
enthusiastically  for  it,  and  that  this 
school  contributed  greatly  in  the  progress 
of  musical  life  in  Leipsic.  It  was  equal- 
ly Mendelssohn's  doing  that  Hauptmann 
and  Moscheles  were  appointed  to  posts 
there. 

One  evening  I  found  Felix  deep  in  the 
Bible.  "  Listen,"  he  said  ;  and  then  he 
read  to  me,  in  a  gentle  and  agitated  voice, 
the  passage  from  the  First  Book  of  Kings, 
beginning  with  the  words,  "And  behold, 
the  Lord  passed  by."  "  Would  not  that 
be  splendid  for  an  oratorio  .»*"  he  ex- 
claimed—  and  it  did  become  part  of  the 
"  Elijah." 

In  the  midst  of  the  manifold  occupa- 
tions and  social  meetings  which  he  gladly 
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took  part  in,  arid  which  he  graced  by  hi^ 
talent  and  his  brilliant  conversation, 
there  would  come  days  of  exhaustion, 
even  of  depression.  At  such  times  visits 
from  his  friends,  foremost  among  whom 
were  David  and  Dr.  Schleinitz,  would 
always  do  him  good.  Sometimes  also  he 
would  amuse  himself  with  doing  little 
water-colour  sketches  —  or  he  would  read 
some  poem  of  Goethe's,  for  instance 
"  Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  or  "  Iphi- 
genie."  The  first  of  these  he  was  espe- 
cially fond  of,  and  he  would  go  into  rap- 
tures over  the  deep  feeling  which  pene- 
trates the  most  insignificant  things  in  this 
wonderful  work.  He  said  one  day  that 
the  line,  "  Und  es  lobte  darauf  der  Apo- 
theker  den  Knaster "  was  enough  to 
bring  tears  into  one's  eyes.  He  would 
also  get  out  Jean  Paul  sometimes,  and 
revel  in  his  humour  ;  one  evening  he  read 
aloud  to  me  out  of  Siebenkas  for  at  least 
an  hour.  But  sleep  was  always  his  best 
cure.  Several  times  I  found  him  lying 
on  the  sofa  before  dinner,  ready  dressed, 
having  been  asleep  for  hours,  after  which 
he  would  awake  with  a  capital  appetite. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  would  say 
with  the  air  of  a  spoiled  child,  "  I  am 
still  quite  tired  ;  "  would  lie  down  again,- 
saying  how  delicious  it  was,  stretch  him- 
self out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  be  fast 
asleep  again.  "  He  can  go  on  in  that  way 
for  two  days,"  Cdcile  said  to  me,  "  and 
then  he  is  fresher  than  ever.*'  Nature 
supplied  iiim  with  the  best  cure  —  but 
unhappily  it  could  not  remain  so  always. 

For  his  birthday  we  arranged  a  joke 
with  which  he  was  immensely  delighted. 
The  first  occasion  for  it  arose  from  the 
fact  that  his  wife  and  her  sister  and  my- 
self were  of  the  same  nation,  the  free 
town  of  Frankfort  being  our  common 
native-place.  I  wrote  a  little  piece,  or 
rather  a  couple  of  scenes,  in  Frankfort 
dialect,  giving  myself  the  part  of  the  no\r 
typical  "  H.impslmann,"*  Madame  Men- 
delssohn was  to  represent  my  wife,  and 
her  sister  my  daughter.  The  story  was 
somewhat  slight,  and  ran  as  follows  :  ^ 
Friiulein  Hampelmann  is  a  very  passion- 
ate lover  of  music,  and  in  the  first  scene 
expresses  a  great  wish  to  have  pianoforte 
lessons  from  the  celebrated  Mendelssohn 
in  Leipsic.  After  much  discussion  the 
papa  is  gained  over,  and  the  family  pre- 
pare for  the  journey.  The  second  scene 
opens  in  Mendelssohn's  study,  where  he 
was  represented  by  David  with  inimitable 

*  "  Hampelmann"  is  the  name  of  the  typical  Frank- 
fort  bcrgher,  a  favourite  character  iu  farces. 
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drollery.  The  costume  was  true  to  life, 
being  the  very  coat  which  Mendelssohn 
wore  at  home,  and  he  managed  in  all 
sorts  of  delightful  ways  to  caricature  our 
friend's  movements  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing. The  Hampelmann  family  are  intro- 
duced to  him,  and  very  politely  received. 
After  some  conversation  Fraulein  Ham- 
pelmann is  made  to  play,  and  then  Men- 
delssohn is  at  last  induced  to  improvise, 
and  this  David  did  in  the  funniest  way, 
imitating  Mendelssohn  in  his  movements 
more  than  in  his  thoughts.  Finally  this 
good-natured,  but  not  very  artistic  family, 
is  sent  home  again  in  the  most  civil 
manner  possible.  I  had  made  the  Ham- 
pelmann ladies,  in  their  excessively  limit- 
ed knowledge  of  musical  matters,  say  all 
manner  of  malicious  things,  which  were ; 
taken  up  as  agreeably  as  they  were  harm-  ] 
lessly  meant.  ( 

When  our  life  had  become  a  little 
quieter  so  that  we  often  spent  the  even- 
ings at  home,  Mendelssohn  proposed  that 
we  should  improvise  on  given  poems. 
We  read  and  played  in  turns,  each  de- 
claiming for  the  other,  and  found  it  a 
most  amusing  and  exciting  pastime. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  many  poems  of 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Uhland  had  to  serve 
us  for  musical  illustrations.  After  one 
of  my  improvisations  Mendelssohn  said 
to  me,  "  I  can't  imagine  how  you  can  ever 
for  a  moment  feel  any  doubt  about  your 
musical  gifts ; "  and  these  words  often 
afterwards  in  sad  moments  rung  with  con- 
solation in  my  ears.  During  my  subse- 
quent stay  in  Dresden  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  continuing  this  practice  with  my 
friend  Edward  Devrient,  who  perhaps 
declaimed  better  than  any  one  else,  cer- 
tainly more  musically.  In  this  way  we 
could  give  great  pleasure,  and  as  an 
amusing  social  diversion,  I  have  often, 
even  up  to  the  present  time,  amused  my- 
self over  this  game  with  some  friend  or 
other,  and  it  always  recalls  the  happy 
times  when  we  first  began  it. 

We  had  many  serious  conversations  to- 
gether that  winter,  and  I  very  much  re- 
gret that  I  did  not  note  down  some  of  my 
friend's  sayings.  But  when  one  is  living 
in  affluence  one  does  not  easily  think  of 
putting  by.  A  few  things  which  I  happen 
to  remember  may  find  room  here.  After 
the  performance  of  a  most  prosaic  sym- 
phony, which  met  with  a  very  cold  recep- 
tion, he  said  to  me,  "  We  have  success- 
fully conquered  the  Philistines  now,  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our  art  be 
not  still  more  threatened  from  the  oppo- 
site direction."     Once  when  I  was  speak- 


ing of  the  happiness  that  lay  in  the  con- 
viction of  so  many  people  whom  one 
highly  esteemed  being  kindly  disposed 
towards  one,  he  grew  very  warm  upon  the 
subject,  and  said,  "  It  is  certainly  the 
best  thing  that  one  has.  When  I  am 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  myself,  I 
think  of  such  and  such  a  person  who  has 
shown  himself  a  friend  to  me,  and  say  to 
myself,  '  You  can't  be  in  such  a  bad  way, 
after  all,  if  such  men  are  fond  of  you. '  " 
One  day,  speaking  of  his  adherents  and 
his  opponents,  he  said  that  he  could  per- 
fectly understand  that  certain  musicians 
who  took  up  a  very  stern  line,  considered 
him  half  a  deserter,  and  so  many  of  those 
of  his  compositions  which  met  with  most 
favour  must  appear  to  them  frivolous, 
compared  to  former  ones,  so  that  they 
might  say  he  had  forsaken  his  better 
style.  With  all  the  earnestness  of  his 
character,  it  was  especially  disagreeable 
to  him  when  people  treated  serious  things 
with  exaggeration.  "  I  had  a  visit  from 
a  Belgian  author  this  morning,"  he  told 
me  a  few  hours  later ;  "  the  man  really 
has  an  astounding  flow  of  talk,  and  said 
several  good  things.  But  when  he  was 
gone,  and  I  began  to  think  it  over,  I  found 
that  it  might  have  been  expressed  much 
better  in  the  very  simplest  way  —  there- 
fore why  use  such  big  words  ?  why  want 
to  appear  so  deep?"  It  is  this  simpli- 
city, always  exemplified  in  his  works, 
which  makes  them  appear  shallow  to 
those  people  who  take  bombastic  non- 
sense for  depth.  There  is  no  shallowness 
to  be  found  in  Mendelssohn's  works,  but 
rather  in  those  which  are  too  shallow  to 
contain  the  beauty  of  simplicity.  Once 
at  dinner,  when  we  were  talking  about 
Beaumarchais'  comedies,  which  he  greatly 
admired,  he  said,  "  One  really  ought  to 
have  Beaumarchais  ;  "  so  I  got  it  for  him 
and  wrote  inside  it,  "One  really  ought  to 
have  Beaumarchais  (Mendelssohn's  table 
talk)." 

One  peculiarity  of  his,  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  was  his  way  of  sud- 
denly jumping  to  something  very  comic 
or  very  serious  in  the  midst  of  a  quiet 
conversation.  One  afternoon  when  we 
were  lounging  about  in  the  promenades, 
he  turned  upon  me  all  at  once  with  the 
question  :  "  Do  you  believe  in  the  prog- 
ress of  humanity  ?  "  "  How,  in  what  way 
do  you  mean  ?  "  I  said,  with  some  sur- 
prise. "  Well,"  he  answered,  "  I  don't 
speak  of  machines,  and  railways,  and  all 
those  things,  but  I  ask  if  you  think  that 
mankind  becomes  better  and  more  re- 
markable as  time  goes  on  ?  "     I  do  not 
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now  remember  what  conclusion  we  came 
to. 

It  was  always  from  the  way  in  which 
he  had  been  taught  that  he  drew  his  rea- 
sons for  everything  which  he  did,  or  did 
not  do.  In  his  scores  for  choruses  he 
used  the  C  clef,  keeping  the  alto  part  also 
in  the  soprano  clef.  This  rather  bothered 
me,  and  I  once  reproached  him  for  the 
inconsistency  of  such  a  proceeding,  upon 
which  he  answered,  "  You  are  perfectly 
right,  but  it  is  not  my  fault.  It  was  Zel- 
ter's  way,  and  I  accustomed  myself  to  it 
from  the  very  first."  His  lovely  musical 
handwriting  he  said  he  owed  to  his  friend 
Rietz  the  violinist,  who  died  young,  and 
was  the  elder  brother  of  Julius  Rietz,  the 
Concert-meister.  He  sometimes  told  me 
about  his  studies  with  Zelter,  and  how 
they  were  generally  carried  on  peripateti- 
cally  in  the  garden  behind  his  father's 
house.  What  he  told  me  of  them  con- 
firmed me  in  the  opinion  which  Marx  ex- 
pressed as  follows  :  "  When  Zelter  be- 
came Mendelssohn's  master,  he  merely 
put  a  fish  into  the  water,  and  let  it  swim 
away  as  it  liked."  With  all  his  love  for 
his  old  master,  the  remembrance  of  the 
following  fact  always  made  him  angry. 
Some  years  before  Felix's  birth,  his 
father,  who  was  a  friend  of  Zelter's,  gave 
the  latter  a  great  quantity  of  Bach's  Can- 
tatas in  the  original  manuscripts ;  and 
when  Felix  became  his  pupil,  Zelter  used 
sometimes  to  take  him  to  the  closet  where 
these  treasures  were  stored  up,  and  show 
them  to  him,  saying,  "There  they  are; 
just  think  of  all  that  is  hidden  in  there  !  " 
But  poor  Felix,  though  he  thirsted  for 
these  costly  treasures,  was  never  once 
allowed  to  look  inside  them,  and  taste 
them.  Anyhow,  these  things  would  have 
been  better  cared  for  in  Mendelssohn's 
hands  than  in  Zelter's. 

Mendelssohn  was  very  fond  of  re- 
peating any  funny  expression  or  word 
over  and  over  again  till  it  became  a  joke. 
As  in  former  years  he  had  amused  him- 
self with  calling  me  "Old  Drama,"  so 
now  during  this  winter,  for  a  long  time, 
he  always  addressed  me  with  the  words, 
"  Hail,  Zedekiah  !  "  out  of  a  chorus  from 
the  "  Destruction  of  Jerusalem."  Or 
else  it  would  be  a  passage  out  of  some 
pianoforte  piece  which  he  liked,  and 
which  he  would  always  be  bringing  up 
again,  and  playing  to  me  when  it  was 
furthest  from  my  thoughts. 

I  also  have  pleasant  recollections  of 
the  walks  which  we  often  took  with  David, 
on  clear,  cold  days,  far  out  into  the  Ro- 
senthal.    We  used  to  stop  at  one  of  the 


caf^s  there,  and  Mendelssohn  would  in- 
dulge in  his  latest,  but  as  I  believe,  very 
passing,  passion  for  billiards.  Whether 
he  was  as  clever  at  that  as  at  anything 
else  I  could  not  judge,  for  though  I  lived 
for  years  in  the  land  of  billiards,  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  game. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  I  should  not 
have  mentioned  Schumann,  whom  Men- 
delssohn thought  so  highly  of,  but  at 
that  time  he  lived  in  greater  retirement 
than  usual,  and  hardly  ever  left  his  room. 
His  paper,  his  songs,  but  above  all  his 
future  marriage  with  Clara  Wieck,  com- 
pletely occupied  him  ;  his  bride  came 
but  seldom  to  Leipsic  that  winter,  but  a 
few  years  afterwards  at  Dresden  I  en- 
joyed a  great  deal  of  pleasant  and  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  the  famous  pair. 

Every  one  knows  how  happy  Men- 
delssohn was  at  home.  His  beautiful, 
gentle,  sensible  wife  spread  a  charm  over 
the  whole  household,  and  reminded  one 
of  a  Rafael  Madonna.  Little  Carl,  the 
eldest  child,  amused  us  intensely  with 
his  first  attempts  at  speaking.  C^cile's 
family,  charming  people,  were  in  and  out 
all  day,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  a 
sort  of  rivalry  of  amiability  and  affection, 
—  it  was  altogether  a  period  of  happiness 
which  falls  to  the  share  of  but  few  mor- 
tals. We  laughed  much  when  C^cile  told 
us  how  as  she  came  out  of  a  concert  at 
the  Gewandhaus  she  had  heard  two 
women  close  by  her  talking  about  her 
and  pitying  her  because  "her  husband 
was  so  cruel,  inhuman,  and  barbarous  to 
her  !  " 

All  this  time,  though  I  was  very  much 
occupied  with  my  work,  and  looking  for- 
ward with  anxiety  to  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  oratorio,  I  could  feel  and  en- 
joy to  the  utmost  the  happiness  which 
Mendelssohn's  affection  and  esteem  im- 
parted to  me.  And  at  last,  when  my 
labours  were  crowned  by  an  entirely  un- 
biassed success,  the  concluding  days  of 
my  stay  in  Leipsic  became  some  of  the 
happiest  in  my  life.  On  the  2nd  of  April, 
1840,  the  "  Destruction  of  Jerusalem " 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  con- 
cert given  at  the  Gewandhaus  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  The  chorus  and  or- 
chestra were  capital ;  Frau  Livia  Frege, 
whose  lovely  and  expressive  singing  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  her,  Fraulein  Sophie 
Schloss,  with  her  fine  sympathetic  voice, 
the  clever  tenor,  Schmidt,  and  a  very  cul- 
tivated amateur  baritone,  undertook  the 
solos.  The  audience  was  most  enthusi-' 
astic,  and  next  morning  the  amiable  pub- 
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fisher,  Kistner,  secured  the  work  as  his 
property  —  what  mDre  could  I  want?  I 
returned  full  of  gratitude  to  my  native 
town,  which  I  had  left  with  such  a  sad 
heart,  and  from  there  went  on  to  Italy, 
where  my  bride  awaited  me. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
CHINESE   DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

"  Of  course    you    will    stay    on    Sha- 
meen  ?  "  said  a  friend  of  mine  one  day  in 
Hong  Kong,  as  we  discussed  my  journey 
tx)   Canton,  distant  about  a  day's  voyage 
by  the    Pearl    River.     She    further    ex- 
plained to  my  interrogation  that  Shameen 
was  a  few  acres  of  island  rock  ceded  to 
the  British  by  China  after  the  taking  of 
Canton  ;  and  although  the  rest  of  the  city 
is  open  to  foreigners,  it  is  yet  considered 
the   correct  thing  to  live    on    Shameen, 
which  is  as  far  removed  from  any  converse 
With   Canton    as    St.  James's    from    St. 
Qiles's.     The   "of    course "  in   the   sen- 
tence quite   decided  me  not   to  stop  on 
Shameen.     I   wanted  to   study  the   Can- 
tbnese,  and  not  the  Shameenese.     Thus 
it  fell  out  one  evening  at  sundown,  under 
a   ruddy  after-glow,    which    transformed 
the  scene  to  the  resemblance  of  the  last 
tableau  in  some    delusive  pantomime,  I 
was  ushered  into  my  Chinese  abode   at 
Canton,  over  an  arched   bridge,  which  I 
atttained  from  some  outbuildings  or  struc- 
tures—  I  scarcely  know    what   name  to 
give    them.     The    bridge    spanned  —  or 
rather  failed  at  the  last  extremity  to  span 
—  a  creek  or  one  of   the  fifty  branches  of 
the  Pearl  River  ///  which   Canton  is   sit- 
uated.    Arrived  at  my  side  of  the  bridge, 
I  had  to  make  a  good  spring  to  land  on  a 
balcony  of  my  house,  one  of  the    many 
With  which   all    Chinese  habitations   are 
a'dorned. 

The  only  other  entrance  (except  for 
Birds  or  fish)  were  some  very  shiny  steps 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  dwelling,  sub- 
merged at  high  tide  by  the  Pearl  River. 
Here  the  fish  swam  in,  and  were  fre- 
quently stranded.  They  were  "  mud 
fish,"  of  a  peculiar  flavour,  but  delicious 
eating.  The  birds  entered  through  the 
apertures  for  doors  and  window  frames, 
for  with  actual  doors  to  open  and  win- 
dows to  shut  the  Cantonese  dispense 
themselves.  They  place  a  large  screen 
before  the  doorway,  which  gives  privacy 
siifficient  for  their  need.  The  window- 
sashes  are  closed  either  by  a  sort  of 
jalousie  or  thin   matting.     They  do   not 


surround     their    domesticities    with    the 
same  mystery  and  secret  precautions  with 
which   we  envelop   these   proceedings  in 
Europe.     Human  nature,  they  argue,  has 
to  sleep,  and  here  is  the  mat  upon  which 
it  stretches    itself.     Why  conceal  it  ?     It 
also  wants  to  eat,  and  it  satisfies  its  appe- 
tite, no  matter  how  many  eyes  are  gazing. 
Tell  a  Chinese  cook   you  are  hungry,  and 
he    will  immediately  fetch  his    fire',    his 
cooking  utensils,  his  provisions,  and  cook 
under  your  very  nose.     He  has  no   idea 
of  concealing  his  operations  in  some  far- 
away  back    region,   yclept  kitchen.     He 
squats  down  anywhere,  makes   a  fire  on 
or  in  anything  :  a  basin,  dish,  pan,  or  pot 
—  there  is  no  limit  to  his  invention.     He 
will  cook  in  the  middle  of   the   street,  or 
in  the  centre  of  his  guests  in  a  restaurant. 
Upon  one   occasion,  when    on    board   a 
junk,  I  observed  a  man  cooking  his  own 
and    his   neighbour's    food   for  days  to- 
gether in  a  tub,  and  an  earthenware  sau- 
cer containing  the  charcoal.     Wonderful 
creatures  they    are,  these  despised  Chi- 
nese, with  a  deftness  of  finger  and  inge- 
nuity and  patience   unsurpassed  by   any 
nation  under  the  sun  !     To  return  to  the 
bridge  of  the  willow  pattern  architecture, 
by  which,  as   I  have  said,  I  entered    my 
dwelling.     The  first  thing  which  took  me 
by  surprise  and  completely  overwhelmed 
my   senses   was  the  variety    of    odours, 
smells,  stenches,   scents    which  assailed 
me  in  the  various  chambers  —  no,  that  is 
a  misnomer  ;  I  do  not    believe  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  chamber  in  China.    But 
different   localities,  such  as  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  of   my  domicile,  were   all 
characterized  by   different    smells.     For 
instance,    crossing  the    bridge    and    the 
verandah  contiguous,  I  was  fain  to  shud- 
der under  an  effluvium  which    penetrated 
my  whole  being  with  the    unmistakable 
essence  of  putrid  fish. 

Escaping  from  this  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  and  resolving  to  give  it  a  wide 
latitude  for  the  future,  I  hurried  south- 
ward. Here  was  a  compartment  which, 
besides  six  window  apertures,  three  door 
ditto,  had  two  large  square  holes  in  the 
ceiling,  which  I  ascertained  were  for  ad- 
mitting a  ladder  to  ascend  into  the  attic. 
I  was  once  more  permeated  with  a  deli- 
cious sense  of  breathing  existence  in  an 
atmosphere  redolent  with  perfume  of 
spices  wafted,  it  might  be,  from  Araby 
the  Blest.  So  it  seemed  to  me,  after  the 
nausea  of  the  bridge  apartment.  Here  I 
pitched  my  tent,  or,  to  speak  more  liter- 
ally, my  blankets,  mats,  pillow,  wraps, 
and  general  belongings  ;  and  here  pres- 
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ently  arrived  my  cook,  and  commenced 
operations  upon  a  young  pig  which  he 
was  about  to  roast  in  my  bed-room.  It 
would  have  taken  a  long  time  to  make 
him  comprehend  my  objections,  but 
fortunately  I  had  a  factotum,  undertaking 
the  multifarious  duties  of  valet,  chamber- 
maid, courier,  interpreter,  footman,  chair- 
bearer,  seamstress,  laundress.  Aa-Sing 
was  his  name,  and  he  was  the  most  val- 
uable servant  I  ever  had  ;  and  only  for 
the  difficulty  of  his  tail,  which  would  have 
caused  continual  merriment  in  Europe, 
but  which  Chinese  have  an  insuperable 
objection  to  cut  off,  I  should  have  im- 
ported him.  Poor  Aa-Sing !  his  only 
fault  was,  as  a  clear-starcher  he  used  to 
starch  my  stockings,  and  if  I  had  had  a 
new  bonnet,  he  would  have  contrived  his 
best  to  make  it  look  exactly  like  the  old 
one,  such  a  positive  dislike  have  Chinese 
for  any  change  whatever.  If  you  like  a 
feather  in  the  front  of  your  hat,  they  say, 
wear  it  there,  of  course  ;  but  what  reason 
can  you  have  for  placing  it  at  the  back 
next  month,  or  at  the  side  the  following 
year  ?  But  upon  other  matters  apart 
from  millinery  Aa-Sing  and  myself  were 
of  one  mind,  and  we  soon  hoisted  the 
cook  elsewhere ;  for  here  was  a  space 
which  smelt  deliciously,  and  to  have  this 
perfume  commingled  even  with  the  odour 
of  roast  pig  seemed  a  profanation.  The 
cook  went  off  grumbling,  and  whether  he 
took  himself  on  to  the  bridge  or  the  steps 
I  was  not  interested  to  know,  but  I  be- 
lieve he  burnt  the  pig  out  of  spite.  The 
front  of  my  house  overhung  the  Pearl 
River,  and  was  overshadowed  by  an  im- 
mense gnarled  tree,  whose  roots  might 
have  been  in  my  bed-room,  or  parlour,  or 
verandah,  for  aught  I  could  discover. 
Although  I  studied  the  intricacy  for  many 
a  day,  I  never  found  out  from  where  it 
drew  its  sustenance.  It  burst  out  from 
the  walls  and  stones  in  all  directions, 
flourishing  green,  bright,  and  cheerful, 
and  useful  too,  for  I  often  caught  by  its 
branches  to  steer  myself  on  to  the  land-| 
ing  when  entering  my  house  from  the 
river  side,  which  I  usually  did.  It  was,  I 
understood,  a  sacred  bo  tree  of  Buddha, 
and  as  there  was  a  temple  hard  by,  it  was 
just  possible  that  the  mother  root  had  I 
her  domicile  of  origin  in  the  holy  pre- 
cincts—  such  a  distance  do  these  trees 
extend,  and  so  peculiar  are  they  for 
growing  ostensibly  without  soil.  Through 
its  leafy  shade  what  a  wondrous  scene 
was  presented  to  me  !  To  a  person  with 
eager  susceptibilities  and  keen  observ- 
ant faculties,  the  first  entrance  into  China 


proper  is  enough  to  cause  temporary 
aberration  of  mind.  All  the  senses  are 
suddenly  attacked  by  such  outrageous 
incongruities — novel  sensations  which 
in  his  philosophy  he  has  never  dreamed 
of.  He  is  induced  to  doubt  the  intelli- 
gence he  receives  through  them  —  to  be- 
lieve rather  that  he  is  dreaming,  chaqi- 
pagnized,  mesmerized,  illusionized  in 
some  way. 

Having  already  seen  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface,  I  was  yet 
taken  quite  aback  by  the  startling  con- 
trasts and  marked  differences.  Still 
more  wonderful  must  appear  these  singu- 
lar features  to  one  accustomed  to  a  nar- 
row margin  of  men  and  things.  The  very 
mountains  and  hills  on  the  Pearl  River 
stood  out  in  such  unwonted  outline,  that 
I  had  constantly  to  place  my  fingers  on 
my  eyes  to  give  them  the  chance  of  cor- 
recting any  optical  delusion  they  might 
have  made.  Moreover,  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  constantly  on  the  inquirendo. 
Pish!  faugh!  What  on  earth  is  that? 
Surely  nothing  on  this  planet  ever  smelt 
so  badly !  Cologne,  with  its  thirty-si^ 
different  stenches,  is  a  bower  of  roses  as 
compared  with  Canton.  Yet  more  dire 
perplexities  await  the  auricular  organs. 
They  are  so  barbarously  tested,  that  they 
come  to  the  point  of  doubting  their  own 
sanity,  so  terrible  are  the  discordant 
sounds  which  clash  and  jangle  on  the 
tympanum.  The  Chinese  talking  is  a  se- 
ries of  hard  sounds,  jerks,  digs,  an(J 
snaps.  The  sneezed  aspirates  S,  T,  % 
make  one's  flesh  creep.  Quarrelling  iis 
indescribably  overpowering,  and  makes 
one's  blood  —  though  no  coward — cur- 
dle to  water,  so  ferociously  bitter  are  the 
shrill  sounds  emitted.  Yet  still  there  is 
a  more  terrible  ordeal  to  come  —  Chinese 
music.  It  is  simply  odious  and  revolt- 
ing to  every  feeling  of  harmony,  melody, 
sympathetic  cadence,  or  dulcet  sound  of 
any  description  suggested  by  musical  na- 
ture. It  is  nasal,  screeching,  yowling, 
mee-mawing,  wailing  —  every  sound  ex- 
cruciating to  ears  refined.  Two  tom  cats 
encountering  on  a  midnight  prowl,  are 
faint  though  truthful  illustrations  of  that 
fearful  rending  of  the  air.  Add  to  tha,t 
an  enraged  turkey-cock  viewing  red,  an 
indignant  gander,  two  pea-fowls,  and  a 
bewildered  donkey,  doubtful  about  most 
things  in  life  and  his  next  supper  es- 
pecially, and  you  will  have  the  chromatic 
scale  of  Chinese  music.  Whether  Chi- 
nese are  endowed  by  Providence  with 
sonorous  bass  voices,  sympathetic  bari- 
tones, or  thrilling  sensational  tenors,  I  do 
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not  know :  I  never  heard  anything  but 
falsetto,  and  that  of  the  most  agonizing 
quality  —  more  or  less  husky,  more  or 
less  shrill. 

Having  once  obtained  2l pied-d,-terre  in 
Canton,  I  was  enabled  through  the  kind- 
ness of  British  merchants  and  residents 
to  be  introduced  to  some  of  the  high  man- 
darins and  chief  families  of  the  city. 
And  once  received  inside  the  mansion,  I 
had  to  trust  to  my  own  audacity  and  sa- 
voir-faire for  my  introduction  to  the  la- 
dies of  the  establishment,  as  it  was  not 
etiquette  to  admit  gentlemen  within  their 
precincts.  Having  become  familiar  with 
Eastern  manners  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  I 
did  not  experience  the  insuperable  em- 
barrassment which  I  might  have  done  if 
fresh  from  Europe.  Sometimes  in  these 
adventures  it  was  no  easy  matter,  I  may 
say,  to  unearth  the  ladies  —  so  many  dark 
passages,  closets,  chapels,  fish-ponds, 
bridges,  corridors  of  flower-pots.  I  was 
often  fain  to  attach  myself  to  some  femi- 
nine servant  or  child,  to  be  conveyed  to 
where  the  head  wife  held  her  court  — 
usually  a  large  hall  or  verandah,  unless 
she  chanced  to  be  asleep  in  a  cupboard. 
Once  in  the  presence  of  the  mandarin's 
wife,  I  was  received  with  the  politeness 
of  a  well-bred  gentlewoman,  placed  on 
the  seat  of  honour,  which  resembles  an 
English  sideboard  with  the  legs  cut  short, 
and  peculiarly  uncomfortable  to  sit  upon, 
and  immediately  entertained  with  tea  and 
sweatmeats.  There  was  no  awkward  sur- 
prise or  embarrassment  evinced  at  my 
unexpected  visit.  If  I  had  dropped  from 
the  moon  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same  ;  they  would  have  received  me  with 
the  same  placidity.  I  was  a  stranger  and 
a  guest,  and  therefore  must  receive  hos- 
pitality, and  although  never  coolly  re- 
served or  distant,  we  always  ended  by  be- 
coming quite  intimate  friends.  I  noticed 
that  however  quietly  I  chanced  to  get 
into  the  ladies'  apartments,  the  event 
flew  like  lightning,  or  probably  tele- 
graphic fingers,  through  the  whole  femi- 
nine household,  and  every  aperture 
through  which  I  was  visible  was  speedily 
crowded  with  dark  unwinking  eyes.  But 
though  they  were  dying  of  curiosity,  the 
ladies  receiving  me  expressed  nothing  of 
it.  There  was  no  hurry  or  flurry  to  get 
up  a  "  company  style  ; "  no  attempt  to 
stow  ugly  articles  out  of  the  way,  and  to 
look  as  though  such  dainty  eyes  had  nev- 
er dwelt  upon  aught  that  was  coarse  or 
vulgar.  Chinese  have  not  arrived  at  the 
point  of  civilization  which  engenders 
"  company  manners.*'    A  strange  mysteri- 


ous creature  I  must  have  appeared  to 
them,  coming  suddenly  amongst  them 
with  my  sagou  complexion,  outlandish, 
absurdly  complicated  European  dress,  all 
ends  and  bows  and  fringes,  and  buttons 
and  hooks  and  strings.  When  we  be- 
came more  familiar,  and  I  exhibited  my 
finery  for  their  special  delectation,  their 
amazement  knew  no  bounds.  None  of 
them  then  had  ever  seen  a  European  lady 
de  prh  before.  They  could  not  under- 
stand what  was  the  use  of  ends  which 
were  not  to  be  tied  and  buttons  which 
were  not  to  button.  The  sham  amused 
them  immensely.  But  what  shocked 
them  was  the  waist  and  definition  of  the 
figure  consequent  upon  encircling  it. 
They  consider  this  custom  of  ours  as  out- 
raging both  modesty  and  health,  and  were 
as  much  scandalized  at  my  waistband  as 
an  assembly  of  British  matrons  would  be 
at  the  little  shoe  which  holds  in  unnat- 
ural bonds  the  distorted  Chinese  foot. 
By  a  little  ruse  I  got  the  better  of  them, 
for  Chinese  are  very  much  smaller  women 
than  European,  five  feet  being  more  than 
the  average  height ;  consequently  I  fas- 
tened my  ceinture  easily  round  any  of 
them,  except  one  pudgy  old  lady,  who 
puffed  and  gasped,  and  declared  she  was 
being  suffocated  whilst  we  tugged  at  the 
clasp.*  The  variety  and  shape  of  my 
garments  were  a  source  of  marvel  to  them, 
and  the  number  a  matter  of  contempt  (yet 
I  had  only  thirty-five,  the  smallest  number 
a  lady  can  appear  dressed  in).  My  jew- 
elry they  invariably  pronounced  bad  gold  ! 
for  the  Chinese  use  the  pure  ore,  without 
alloy,  and  their  ornaments  have  that 
tender  beautiful  colour  known  as  "  virgin 
gold." 

Nevertheless,  they  had  all  the  "wo- 
man's fancy  "  for  "  trying  on,"  and  it  was 
a  curious  spectacle  to  behold  a  score  of 
Chinese  women  each  sporting  some  arti- 
cle of  European  attire,  laughing  and  en- 
joying the  fun  equally  with  the  children, 
of  whom  there  was  always  a  large  gath- 
ering. The  great  dearth  seemed  to  me  to 
be  of  young  ladies,  such  as  would  be 
most  prominent  in  a  European  household. 
Here  they  were  either  little  girls  or  de- 
cidedly married-looking  women,  appear- 
ing much  older  than  they  were.  In  fact, 
one  rarely  sees  girls  in  China,  unless  it 
be  the  sailor  girls.  They  marry  so  young, 
that  they  appear  to  spring  from  childhood 
to  maturity  without  any  intermediate 
stage  of  girlhood.     There  appears  to  be 

*  Upon  my  return  to  civilization  I  found  the  fashions 
had  returned  to  the  premier  empire^  and  tlie  figure  not 
tiglitened,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
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no  "blushing  fifteen"  or  "sweet  seven- 
teen," no  dreamy,  romantic  years  of  love 
and  poetry,  no  flirtations,  no  balls,  no 
picnics,  no  billets-doux — no  nothing,  in 
fine.  The.  child  has  not  ceased  to  play 
with  her  doll  before  she  has  a  baby  to 
dandle,  and  surely  then  her  trouble  be- 
gins !  I  never  could  find  out  precisely 
what  was  the  great  joy  of  a  Chinese  wo- 
man's life  ;  but  I  think  it  must  be  "  dress- 
ing her  hair."  This  is  done  with  an  elab- 
orate artistic  science  curious  to  see. 
This  hair-dressing  is  the  woman's  accom- 
plishment ;  a  man  would  be  considered 
quite  out  of  place  —  and  I  think  they  are 
right.  Their  hair  is  invariably  black,  and 
very  long.  It  is  drawn  back  tightly  from 
the  face,  and  stiffened  with  a  gum  made 
from  a  certain  kind  of  wood.  It  is  piled 
up  in  a  wonderful  pyramid  of  bows,  loops, 
wings,  twists,  leaves,  flowers,  rolls,  all  so 
stiff  that  they  stand  alone  without  the  aid 
of  pads,  roulets,  puffs,  or  hair-pins.  Not 
a  single  hair  is  astray,  the  whole  highly 
polished,  or,  I  should  say,  veneered, 
which  keeps  it  smooth  for  nearly  a  week, 
when  the  fabric  is  taken  down  and  re- 
modelled. "  How  do  they  sleep  .'*  "  asks 
a  curious  reader.  I  reply,  Quaker  fash- 
ion, "  How  did  our  great-grandmothers 
sleep  when  they  wore  those  immense 
busbies  on  their  heads?"  I  presume 
they  had  a  pillow  made  on  purpose.  The 
Chinese  ladies  have  a  small  leather  pil- 
low, which  fits  underneath  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  keeps  the  head  in  a  settled  po- 
sition. Others  have  a  case  or  box,  in 
which  they  put  the  whole  head  comforta- 
bly, and  which  protects  the  coiffure  from 
being  disordered.  It  is,  par  excellence^ 
the  most  intricate  structure  that  could  be 
made  with  hair,  and  when  adorned  with 
real  flowers  and  gems  is  both  an  elegant 
and  imposing  head-dress  —  when  badly 
arranged  is  stiff  and  ungainly.  I  under- 
went the  process  of  stiffening,  combing, 
plastering,  and  building  up  more  than 
once,  for  the  gratification  of  my  lady 
friends.'  When  completed,  my  head 
looked  like  a  bundle  of  shavings,  which 
evinced  a  remarkably  pertinacious  dislike 
to  stick  up  ;  and  such  an  unadmirable 
colour  did  it  assume  under  the  varnish 
that  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  dye  it 
black.  On  the  other  hand,  my  drawing 
and  writing  were  highly  appreciated,  as 
these  are  men's  accomplishments.  Few 
women  are  taught  to  read  or  write, 
whereas  nearly  every  boy  is  instructed  by 
the  monks  in  reading  and  handling  the 
paint-brush,  with  which  they  form  their 
caligraphy.     1  was  surprised   to   find   in 


this  so-called  benighted  country  that 
even  the  coolie  chair-bearers  could  read, 
while  at  home  few  cabmen  were  so  ad- 
vanced. This  education  is  insisted  upon 
by  government,  merely  for  the  purposes 
of  their  trade,  and  not  for  any  abstract 
idea  of  acquiring  knowledge.  If  a  boy 
displays  quickness  at  his  books  he  does 
not  necessarily  aspire  to  become  a  clerk 
instead  of  a  coolie,  as  in  Europe,  which 
in  the  sequel  would  leave  the  world  with- 
out manual  workers  at  all.  For  it  is  sim- 
pler for  a  boy  to  learn  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  than  a  good  trade  and  by 
the  time  the  whole  of  the  working  popula- 
tion is  educated  we  shall  find  ourselves, 
like  the  Americans,  obliged  to  import 
labourers  annually  —  but  from  where  ? 
Ireland  cannot  produce  labourers  for- 
ever, nor  Germany  either,  and  it  would 
be  curious  to  see,  in  fifty  years  hence, 
Chinese  coolies  in  England. 

There  were  no  spinsters  in  China  ex- 
cept the  nuns,  who  dedicated  their  vir- 
ginity to  Buddha.  These  ladies  shave 
their  heads  like  the  Buddhist  priests,  and 
thus  deprive  themselves  of  the  only  sign 
of  gender  — the  hair  dressed  ct  la  teapot. 
I  paid  them  a  visit  in  an  old  tumble- 
down convent,  more  intricate  of  naviga- 
tion than  even  the  mandarins'  labyrinth- 
like palaces.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  into 
this  nunnery  a  gentleman  friend  had  the 
entrie.  I  also  noticed  that  the  nuns  had 
male  servants,  as  in  every  establishment 
in  China,  even  European,  For  although 
one  may  obtain  a  woman  to  nurse  a  baby, 
or  even,  under  pretence  of  tending  a  lady, 
get  a  woman  to  squat  on  the  floor  of  a 
sick-room,  it  is  very  rarely  you  can  in- 
duce them  to  do  any  work  whatever.  A 
nurse  employed  by  a  friend  of  mine  re- 
fused to  carry  the  baby  out  of  doors  or 
roll  it  in  the  perambulator,  and  a  coolie 
had  to  be  engaged  for  the  purpose.  The 
great  business  of  the  nuns  is  to  do  the 
praying  for  the  female  portion  of  sinners. 
They  visit  the  sick,  and  perform  cere- 
monies over  them  which  are  considered 
alike  beneficial  for  this  world  and  the 
next  —  a  sort  of  Buddhist  "extreme  unc- 
tion." These  women  are  reared  and 
brought  up  for  the  priesthood,  like  the 
vestal  virgins  of  the  Romans. 

This  being  the  case,  I  could  not  ac- 
count for  their  singular  ugliness.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  shaven  head  which  made 
them  so  unprepossessing,  and  which  con- 
veyed the  impression,  in  spite  of  my 
knowledge  to  the  contrary,  that  they  were 
lunatics.  However,  they  received  mfe 
with  the  same  graciou.s  civility  as  thcit 
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handsome  lay  sisters,  and  indulged  in  a 
thorough  feast  of  curiosity  over  me. 
J^jothing  escaped  them  until  they  got  hold 
pf  my  purse,  when  they  forthwith  began 
to  beg  as  hard  for  money  as  many  religious 
Oiristian  dames  I  wot  of.  "  We  are  so 
poor,"  argued  the  abbess,  a  little  old  wo- 
^man,  crooked,  gnarled,  and  round-headed 
like  a  knobstick  ;  "  and  we  cannot  go  out 
to  beg  like  the  monks,  who  get  so  much. 
Look  at  our  best  image  of  Buddha,"  she 
xrie.d,  dragging  aside  a  battered  curtain, 
■f^  with  his  head  knocked  off  !  " 

There  he  was,  surely  enough,  holding 
his  head  on  his  lap.  "  Put  it  on  again," 
I  suggested,  my  organ  of  order  being 
p£Ee  nded. 

"  It  will  not  stick  on,"  said  the  old 
abbess  piteousiy,  yet  making  the  attempt, 
;vvhen  the  head  niddle-noddled  in  a  gro- 
tesque fashion.  "  Why  will  you  not  give 
enough  to  buy  a  new  one  ?  It  was  your 
own  infidel  cannon-balls,  when  the  Fan 
Kwie  shelled  our  city,  that  carried  off  the 
head  of  our  richest  and  most  beautiful 
iBuddha  !  Ah  !  that  was  a  dreadful  time  ! 
You  ought  to  give  us  money  to  compen- 
sate us."  And  the  poor  old  lady  clasped 
her  hands  and  her  long  nails  rattled  like 
quills. 

In  truth   the  convent,  besides  its  own 
natural  dilapidation,  bore  marks  of  having 
^tood  the  brunt  of  the  shelling.     I  asked 
^ow  they  had  managed  during  the  firing.? 
-j^he   told   me   they   had   crept    into   the 
foundations   of    the    house   and    under- 
ground passages.     There  were  a  number 
of  girls    of    various   ages,    all    with    the 
shaven  head,  all  being  trained  for  this  re- 
ligious life.     One,  quite  a  little  toddler,  a 
;very  baby,  a  miniature  abbess,  very  droll 
to  look  upon,  but  of  whom  they  all  seenied 
very  fond.     I  too  was  obliged  to  indulge 
the  little  one  by  giving  her  some  small 
coin,   though    I    had    scrupulous    doubts 
•that  they  would  be   employed  to  mend  or 
fasten  Buddha's  head  again.     Wandering 
.through  those  ruined  courtyards,  temples, 
corridors,  gardens,  to  note  the  strange, 
^stagnant  life  of  these  nuns,  I  fell  into  a 
jeverie  which   carried  me   back  to  a  sim- 
ilar  convent   in    Italy,   where   the    nunsj 
were    as    gnarled,  mendicant,  and    bald' 
(though  not  uncovered,  for  they  belonged] 
jto  the     middle    ages);    farther    still   my  j 
vision  seemed  to  travel,  and  behold  two  j 
.strange  black  figures,  with    coal-scuttle  | 
bonnets,   trudging   along    the    populous  j 
streets  of  London,  pointed  at  and  jeered 
iby  rude  boys  as  they  passed  from  door  to 
^oor  soliciting  almi.     The  whole  scheme 
pf  religious  institutions  became  connected 


as  one.  The  same  principle  had  de- 
veloped the  Buddhist  abbess  four  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  the  Italian 
monastery  as  long  after,  and  the  English 
"  sister  of  mercy"  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury—  nature  repeating  herself  over  and 
over  again,  only  under  different  names. 
Yet  if  the  modern  ritualist  sister  could 
see  herself  on  the  same  level  with  the 
sister  of  China,  she  would  be  utterly 
shocked  at  the  bald  pate,  whilst  the  an- 
cient Asiatic  votary  would  be  appalled 
by  the  coal-scuttle  bonnet.  Thus  we 
make  fierce  wars  for  the  length  or  depth 
of  a  garment,  and  shed  human  blood  for 
the  colour  of  a  vestment  or  the  placing  of 
a  candlestick  ! 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that   these 
Chinese  vestals,  in   common  with   their 
European  sisters,  are  not  free  from   the 
shafts    of     malice    and    scandal.     Very 
naughty  stories  are  told  of   them.     Poor 
things  !     I  could  not  help  feeling   com- 
passion for  them,  and  half  regretted  that 
I  did  not  assist  them   to  a  new  Buddha. 
For  what  other   joy  could   they   have  in 
life,  since  they  had  no  hair  to  dress  ?     It 
may  be  deemed  a  direct  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence  to  cut  off  a  woman's  hair, 
thus  depriving  her  of  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  she  has  in  life.     Look  at  the 
intense  satisfaction  of  the  Indian  woman 
as  she  squats  luxuriously,  combing   and 
twisting  her   raven   locks.     Look  at  the 
northern  peasant  girl  as  she  shakes  her 
golden  wavy  curls  to  the  breeze,  and  sets 
a  thousand  sparks  of  sunlight  scintillat- 
ing round  her  head.     Look   at  any  girl 
sitting   before    her    mirror    twining   her 
glossy  ringlets,  as   they  whisper  all  sorts 
of   tender    things   to    her    finger    ends. 
Chignons   are  a  diabolical   invention   to 
deprive  a  woman  of  the  natural  pleasure 
Providence  has  bestowed  upon  her  in  ar- 
ranging her  own  hair.     For  it  stands  to 
reason  that  we  are  none  of  us  charitable 
enough   to   take   the   same    pleasure   in 
dressing    our     neighbour's    hair,    trans- 
planted  upon   our   own    heads.  .  Acting 
upon   the    widest    hypothesis,    all    nuns 
from  time  immemorial,  whose   duty  is  to 
lead   a   life   of    mortification,   begin    by 
shaving  their  heads.     No   doubt,   there- 
fore, the  image  of  the  great  Buddha  was 
the  sweet  idol  of  the  poor  Buddhist  nuns. 
I  remember  long  ago   an   old   Christian 
nun,  who  was  a  sort  of  petite-mere  to  me, 
and  of  whom  I  was  very  fond  in  my  in- 
fancy, the  great  object  of  whose  harmless, 
innocent  life  was  thedressingand  decorat- 
ing of  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a  little 
chapel  she   was  deputed  to    attend   to. 
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She  was  as  avaricious  for  flowers,  or  lace, 
or  jewels,  as  any  belle  of  the  season. 
She  took  as  much  care  of  the  Virgin's 
satins  and  velvets,  mantles  and  skirts,  as 
though  she  had  been  mistress  of  the 
robes  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  best- 
dressed  lady  of  our  day.  She  would  beg 
for  a  new  diadem  or  ceiiitiwe  with  the 
same  avidity  that  the  Buddhist  abbess 
prayed  for  a  new  head  to  her  Buddha, 
and  was  quite  envious  of  the  magnificent 
silver  candlesticks  upon  other  altars. 
She  was  a  little  crooked-backed  old  wo- 
man, but  she  had  a  tender  heart  and 
great  taste  in  decorating,  and  rather 
piqued  herself  upon  it.  "  Though  others 
might  be  richer,"  she  would  say,  hers  was 
the  most  tasteful  Virgin.  Thus  a  woman 
deprived  of  the  natural  objects  of  affec- 
tion finds  an  object  of  interest  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  an  ideal,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  poor  old,  bald,  gnarled  ab- 
bess at  Canton  had  her  heart  broken 
when  that  gold  and  vermilion  streaked 
Buddha's  head  was  shot  off. 

Some  Chinese  compensate  themselves 
for  shaving  the  head  by  allowing  their 
nails  to  grow  to  a  terrible  length.  I  no- 
ticed that  Aa-Sing  was  carefully  preserv- 
ing one,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
on  his  little  finger,  which  did  not  need  to 
be  brought  into  play  in  his  daily  occupa- 
tions. He  seemed  quite  flattered  that  I 
observed  what  he  considered  a  personal 
charm.  He  was  emboldened  to  place  a 
little  confidence  in  me,  and  asked  with 
considerable  modesty  if  I  would  advance 
him  a  few  dollars  over  and  above  what  he 
was  entitled  to  draw  of  his  wages  —  that 
it  would  be  a  great  favour,  and  he  should 
do  his  best  to  satisfy  me,  as  he  hoped  he 
had  done  hitherto.  The  fact  was,  he 
wished  to  take  a  wife,  and  the  money 
was  to  make  up  her  dower  which  he  had 
to  pay  to  her  parent. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  told  me  you 
were  married,  Aa-Sing!"  I  replied  in 
astonishment,  "and  that  your  wife  lived 
at  Chan-Lon  ?  " 

''Tiiat  is  so,"  he  answered  simply; 
"but  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ing  one  exceedingly  cheap,  and  such  a 
good  chance  might  never  occur  again. 
Only  forty  dollars,  madame,  and  she  is 
everything  that  could  be  desired." 

"But,  Aa-Sing,"  I  argued,  "you  do 
not  want  a  wife  just  now  ;  you  will  soon 
return  to  your  home  again." 

"He  reiterated  the  temptation  of  ex- 
treme cheapness,  like  a  woman  who  sees 
a  great  bargain  she  does  not  require  : 
"  She  is  so  cheap  !  so  cheap  !  " 


"  What  will  your  first  wife  say  .? "  I 
persisted. 

"  Hah-yah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  seizing 
upon  this  faint  objection  with  avidity,  and 
demolishing  it  at  once,  "  she  will  say  it 
is  very  cheap  I  " 

I  gave  up  the  question  and  let  him 
have  the  money. 

He  contrived  to  get  married,  during 
some  leisure  moment  of  my  service  with- 
out inconveniencing  me  at  all.  I  saw  his 
bright  little  wife  soon  after  in  spick  and 
span  new  unmentionables  and  shirt,  as 
blue  as  blue  could  be  or  as  indigo  could 
make  them,  and  I  confess  that  I  had  to 
come  round  to 'Aa-Sing's  opinion  tliat  she 
was  decidedly  cheap  and  that  he  had  got 
a  bargain.  Aa-Sing,  in  spite  of  the 
double  encumbrance,  remained  as  inval- 
uable as  ever,  and  confirmed  my  opinion 
that  Chinese,  when  well  trained,  make 
the  best  servants  I  know.  They  have 
necessarily  to  be  taught,  and  shown  every 
act  of  European  service,  and  that  with 
great  care  and  precision.  Any  mistake 
made  will  assuredly  be  repeated  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  For  instance,  if 
white  wine  were  accidentally  put  into  a 
claret-jug,  you  would  certainly  get  your 
sherry  in  a  claret-jug  for  the  future.  My 
host  one  day,  from  laziness,  put  the 
brandy  into  a  sherry  decanter.  It  was 
fatal  from  that  time  forward.  We  regu- 
larly had  brandy  served  after  soup,  in 
spite  of  grimaces,  exclamations  and  in- 
vectives of  all  kinds.  Under  my  front 
verandah,  as  I  have  mentioned,  ran  the 
Pearl  River,  now  floating  my  boat  high 
enough  for  me  to  avoid  the  treacherous 
glutinous  steps,  anon  ebbing,  and  leaving 
me  a  dainty  draught  of  mollusca.  This 
river  is  a  study  of  human  life  unparalleled 
in  Europe.  Its  numerous  branches  and 
creeks  encircle  and  intersect  Canton ; 
meeting,  dividing,  spreading,  like  a  lady's 
crochet  pattern,  each  slip  of  water  float- 
ing its  quantum  of  boats  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  warlike  junk  bristling 
with  cannon,  to  a  diminutive  cockle-shell, 
where  a  mere  baby  paddled  its  own  canoe. 
Chinese  children  are  both  waterproof  and 
drowning-proof ;  I  therefore  disbelieve  the 
libel  that  so  much  infanticide  is  com- 
mitted by  casting  babies  into  the  rivers, 
persuaded  as  I  am  that  at  no  age  would  a 
Chinese  infant  consent  to  drown.  Thou- 
sands of  sampans  are  plying  their  oars  or 
lying  to,  the  homes  of  large  families  who 
pass  their  whole  lives  on  that  slender 
plank.  The  water  baby  opens  its  eyes 
upon  the  sampaii,  passes  its  watery  youth 
there,  is  damply  married  there,  and  not 
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unfrequently  goes  from  thence  to  a  watery 
grave.  Half  a  million  of  people  are  esti- 
mated to  live  upon  the  water  in  Canton 
alone  ;  and  there  is  in  China  and  Cochin 
China  what  may  be  termed  a  water  popu- 
lation, who  live  exclusively  upon  the 
rivers,  even  though  their  boats  never 
stir  from  the  same  spot.  I  believe  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  a  Chinese  land- 
sick^  as  in  contrast  to  our  sea-sickness. 
These  people  rarely  go  ashore.  Their 
occupation  is  on  the  water,  their  shops 
are  floating.  They  earn  their  living  as 
conveyances  for  men  and  material,  like 
the  Venetian  gondolas,  wljich  they  most 
resemble  in  construction  though  not  in 
colour,  and  are  often  sculled  in  the  same 
manner.  They  are  inhabited,  like  a 
dwelling,  frequently,  by  two  or  three  gen- 
erations. The  family  sleep  under  the 
awning  and  in  the  hold,  thus  forming  a 
two-storey  house.  If  any  member  goes 
on  shore  it  is  the  man;  he  may  be  a 
coolie,  a  water-carrier,  a  fish-vendor ; 
or  keep  a  small  shop  ;  whilst  his  wife, 
mother,  grandmother,  children,  man  the 
boat.  I  have  seen  mere  babies  steer 
like  any  coxswain.  There  are  to  be 
seen  the  pretty  sailor  girls  spe- 
cial to  China.  They  are  bright,  saucy, 
robust-looking  lasses  ;  their  black  glossy 
hair  cut  short  across  the  forehead,  and 
tied  up  in  a  knot  or  plait  behind.  They 
wear  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  and 
their  pretty  little  feet  and  ancles  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
objects  in  Canton.  They  not  only  rowed, 
and  sculled,  and  steered  on  that  compli- 
cated mesh  of  craft,  but  managed  their 
boats  upon  the  wider  portions  of  the 
river  with  the  same  agility  as  a  man. 
This  is  one  of  the  specialties  and  remark- 
able features  of  Canton,  and  of  what,  for 
lack  of  a  better  word,  I  must  term  the 
upside-downness  "  of  Chinese  life.  You 
find  the  men  employed  as  chambermaids, 
seamstresses,  embroideresses  ;  whilst  the 
women  are  sailors  and  boatmen.  And 
this  throughout ;  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing which  they  do  not  do  the  reverse  of 
us.  In  salutation  the  Chinese  shakes  his 
own  hand  instead  of  his  visitor's.  In 
paying  respect  he  puts  his  hat  on,  instead 
of  taking  it  off.  The  very  houses  seem 
inside  out.  Wherever  we  begin  at  the 
top,  they  commence  at  the  bottom. 
Their  signboards  are  perpendicular  in- 
stead of  horizontal.  Their  ideas  are  also 
very  much  upon  the  same  reverse  scale. 
What  is  felony  in  Europe  —  plurality  of 
wives  —  is  highly  proper  in  China,  in  fact 
a  mark  of  distinction  ;  and  concubinage 


no  more  a  sin  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  In  fact,  in  households  where  I 
visited,  I  could  not  find  out  that  it  im- 
plied any  disgrace.  These  women  proba- 
bly belonged  to  a  lower  class,  at  least, 
than  the  first  wife,  who  is  always  of  suita- 
ble rank.  The  only  difference  was,  that 
she  had  not  been  carried  home  in  state 
by  her  husband's  relatives,  which  is  the 
only  marriage  ceremony  ;  and  possibly  he 
had  got  her  without  dower,  she  not  hav- 
ing near  relatives  to  exact  it.  But  she 
eats  the  same,  and  her  children  share  the 
benefits  with  the  rest.  She  would  not 
have  as  much  authority  as  the  upper 
wives,  but  her  position  had  no  oppro- 
brium or  degradation  attached  to  it. 
Suicide  also  is  reckoned  perfectly  hon- 
ourable and  justifiable  if  circumstances 
seem  to  demand  it.  Cross  roads  or 
refusal  to  bury  would  be  deemed  ab- 
surdities in  China.  Thus,  it  is  night 
in  one  land,  it  is  day  in  another, 
and  what  is  crime  in  one  hemisphere  is 
virtue  in  another.  Our  world  is  a  queer 
place  turned  topsyturvy. 

To  return  to  the  wonderful  river  and 
the  boats.  They  seem  of  endless  variety  ; 
some,  all  covered,  making  a  sort  of  trav- 
elling hotel,  like  the  Dutch  trekschuiten:, 
or  Egyptian  Nile  boats.  They  are  the 
railroad  cars  of  the  country,  like  the 
American  Pacific  line.  You  are  boarded, 
lodged,  travelled,  for  so  mach  per  diem. 
They  are  generally  manned  by  twenty  or 
forty  rowers,  or  polers,  for  many  of  the 
rivers  are  so  shallow  that  poling  and  even 
pushing  became  necessary.  The  passen- 
gers are  jammed  in  together  like  sardines 
(oil  not  excepted),  unless  there  chances  to 
be  a  mandarin  on  board,  when  he  would 
invariably  monopolize  the  boat  with  his 
wives  and  his  retinue.  Some  of  these 
boats  are  stationary,  and  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  hotels,  restaurants,  &c.  There 
are  also  boats  painted  and  decorated  in 
the  most  gorgeous  style  and  tastefully 
adorned  with  flowers  ;  whence  they  are 
called  "  flower  boats,"  literally  a  floating 
garden.  They  have,  in  fact,  the  same 
reputation  as  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ia 
Paris  or  Vauxhall  in  London.  There  is 
also  an  amount  of  feasting  done,  and  at 
night  they  are  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
a  myriad  of  tiny  Chinese  lanterns,  which 
give  them  a  fairy-like  effect.  Issuing 
from  them  may  be  heard  the  sounds  of 
revelry,  of  laughter,  and  the  shrill  falsetto 
whine  called  music,  far  into  the  early 
hours  of  morning.  The  Chinese  enjoy 
themselves  by  night.  All  their  feasts  and 
festivals  are  kept  through  the  night,  gen- 
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erally  by  moonlight ;  and  although,  when 
poor,  he  exists  on  a  farthing's-worth  of 
rice  a  day,  yet  when  riches  accumulate  he 
becomes  the  most  luxurious  of  sybarites, 
indulges  freely  in  the  most  recherche  6.q\\- 
cacies  of  the  table,  like  any  Roman  volup- 
tuary becomes  corpulent  and  phlegmatic. 

Invited  to  a  grand  Chinese  dinner,  the 
hour  named  was  ii  a.m.  and  the  locale  a 
boat.  Having  heard  much  of  the  obnox- 
ious stuff  I  should  have  to  eat,  and  been 
duly  cautioned  that  I  should  be  ill  for  at 
least  a  week  afterwards,  I  intimated  to  a 
medical  friend  that  I  was  about  to  "dine 
d  la  Chinoise^^''  and  should  probably  re- 
quire his  services  that  evening.  He  gave 
me  the  prescription,  "Take  a  very  little 
of  each  dish,  and  take  a  very  long  time 
about  it."  Of  the  latter  I  had  no  choice, 
for  we  began  at  eleven  and  did  not  con- 
clude until  half-past  five.  I  felt  a  little 
squeamish  but  was  not  actually  sick,  and 
the  doctor  said  I  had  the  digestion  of  a 
horse. 

To  enumerate  the  dishes  we  ate  and  the 
prices  paid  for  them  would  seem  fabulous. 
We  commenced  with  tea  and  finished 
with  soup.  Some  of  the  intermediate 
dishes  were  shark's  fin  ;  birds'  nests 
brought  from  Borneo  (costing  nearly  a 
guinea  a  mouthful) ;  fricassee  of  poodle,  a 
little  dog  rather  like  a  pig,  except  for  its 
head  ;  the  fish  of  the  kouk  shell,  an  elas- 
tic substance  like  paxwax  or  india-rubber, 
which  you  might  masticate  but  could  not 
possibly  mash  ;  peacock's  liver,  very  fine 
and  recherchi ;  putrid  eggs,  nevertheless 
very  good  ;  rice,  of  course  ;  salted  shrimps  ; 
baked  almonds ;  cabbage  in  a  variety  of 
forms  ;  green  ginger  ;  stewed  fungi  ;  fresh 
fish  of  a  dozen  kinds  ;  onions  ad  libitum  j 
salt  duck  cured  like  ham,  and//^  in  every 
form,  roast,  boiled,  fried  ;  Fouchow  ham, 
which  seemed  to  me  equal  to  Wiltshire. 
In  fact,  the  Chinese  excel  in  pork,  but 
Europeans  will  rarely  touch  it,  under  the 
superstition  that  the  pigs  are  fed  on 
babies.  Of  course  a  pig  will  eat  a  baby, 
if  it  finds  one,  as  it  will  devour  a  rattle- 
snake, but  that  does  not  prevent  us  eat- 
ing American  bacon,  where  the  pigs  run 
wild  in  the  wood,  and  feed,  from  choice, 
upon  any  vermin  they  can  find.  When  in 
the  Southern  States  I  got  two  magnifi- 
cent rattlesnakes,  and  my  pigs  ate  them 
both.  That  did  not  prevent  the  pigs  be- 
ing eaten  in  their  turn ;  and  I  think 
I  would  as  soon  eat  transmutation  of 
baby  flesh  as  of  rattlesnake,  especially 
the  rattle.  But  I  believe  the  whole 
to  be  a  libel.  The  Chinese  are  most 
particular  about  their   swine,  and   keep 


them   penned  up  in  the  utmost  cleanli- 
ness   and    comfort,  rivalling    the    Dutch 
in   their   scrubbing   and  washing.     They 
grow   whole    fields    of    taro    and    herbs 
for  their  pigs,  and  I  do  not  believe   that 
one  porker  in  a  million  ever  tastes  a  baby. 
About  two   o'clock  we   rose  from  table, 
walked    about,    looked    out  of    window. 
Large    brass    bowls  were  brought   filled 
with   hot  water,  and    towels.     Each  one 
proceeded  to  perform  ablutions,  the  Chi- 
nese washing  their  heads.     Aftei*   which 
refreshing    operation    we    resumed    our 
seats,  and  recommenced  with  another  de- 
scription  of   tea.     Seven  different  sorts 
of   samshoo  we    partook   of,  made   from 
rice,  from  peas,  from  mangoes,  cocoa-nut ; 
all   fermented  liquors  ;  and  the    mystery 
remained  —  that  I    was    not    inebriated. 
Perhaps  it  was  following  the  doctor's  ad- 
vice, the  length  of   time  which   elapsed, 
and  the  small  quantities.     The  samshoo 
was  drunk  warm,  in  tiny  cups,  during  the 
course   of  the   dinner.     The    whole   was 
cooked  without  salt,  and  tasted   very  in- 
sipid  to   me.     The  birds'  nests   seemed 
like   glue  or   isinglass  ;    but  the   cocks'- 
combs   were  palatable.     The    dog    meat 
was  like  very  delicate  gizzard  well  stewed 
—  a  short   close   fibre  and    very   tender. 
The  dish  which  I  fancied  the  most  turned 
out  to  be  rat ;  for  upon  taking  a  second 
help  after  the  first  taste  I   got  the  head, 
and  I  certainly  felt  rather  sick  upon   this 
discovery.     But  I  consoled  myself  by  the 
remembrance  that  in  California  we  used 
often  to  eat  ground-squirrels,  which  are 
first  cousins  to   the  flat-tailed  rats  ;  and 
travellers    who  would    know    the   world 
must  go  in  boldly  for  manners   and   cus- 
toms.    We  had  tortoise  and  frogs  ;  a  cur- 
ry of  the  latter  was  superior  to  chicken. 
We  had  fowls'  hearts,  and  brains  of  some 
bird  —  snipe,    I    think.      We  had  chow- 
chow  of  mangoes,  rambustan  preserved, 
salted   cucumber,  sweet  potatoes,  yams, 
taro^  all  soi;ts  of  sweets  made  from'  rice, 
sugar,  and  cocoanut.     Every    dish    was 
separate.     And  the  soup  which  terminat- 
ed the  repast  was  surely  boiled  tripe,  or 
some  interior  arrangement,  and  I  wished 
I  had  halted  a  little  time  ago.     The  whole 
was  eaten    with  chop-sticks,  or  a  spoon 
like  a  small  spade  or  shovel.     The  sticks 
are  made  into  a  kind  of  fork  by  being 
held  crosswise  between  the  fingers. 

I  was  the  only  lady  —  for  it  is  not  the 
usage  for  the  sexes  to  meet  together  in 
society  —  I  dined  with  the  ladies,  and 
was  crammed  in  the  same  way,  but  with 
a  larger  admixture  of  fruits,  sweets,  and 
tea.    Rice    is  the  substitute  for   bread, 
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and  poultry  and  pork  for  mutton  and 
beef  ;  thouT;h  occasionally  there  is  mut- 
ton and  goat ;  beef  very  rarely,  except 
for  Europeans.  The  greater  part  of  my 
time  was  spent  upon  the  rivers  ;  and  a 
wonderful  life  it  was.  I  went  into  all  the 
back  streets  or  creeks,  and,  with  my  five 
senses  on  the  alert,  examined  everything 
I  could. 

The  novelty,  as  I  have  remarked,  was 
incessant  and  never-ending,  and  fully  re- 
pays the  traveller,  in  interest,  for  the  in- 
convenience he  may  experience. 


From  Chambers^  Journal. 
HISSING. 

Hissing,  according  to  Milton,  had  the 
very  worst  of  beginnings.  It  was  first 
heard  in  Pandemonium.  When  Satan  re- 
turned to  his  compeers  in  guilt  after  his 
victory  over  our  first  parents,  and  related 
his  terrible  achievement : 

Awhile  he  stood,  expecting 
Their  universal  shout  and  high  applause 
To  fill  his  car  ;  when,  contrary,  he  hears 
On  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongues, 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn. 

An  assembly  of  churchmen  ought,  no 
doubt,  to  be  the  exact  reverse  of  an  as- 
sembly of  demons.  That  there  is,  how- 
ever, some  expectation  of  a  certain 
amount  of  hissing  in  ecclesiastical  gath- 
erings may  be  inferred  from  the  precau- 
tionary charge  with  which  Archbishop 
Trench  opened  the  Dublin  Church  Con- 
gress in  1868.  "Hissing,"  remarked 
that  scholarly  prelate,  "  is  not  a  human 
utterance  :  it  is  objectionable,  because  it 
not  only  expresses  dissent  from  the 
speech,  but  dislike  to  the  speaker."  He 
begged  the  members  of  the  Congress  to 
say  "  No,  no  !  "  with  all  the  fervour  they 
could  command,  and  not  to  Riss,  when- 
ever they  felt  compelled  to  give  an  audi- 
ble expression  to  their  dissent.  The 
poet  who  attributes  the  first  hiss  to  the 
devils,  has  said  that  "new  presbyter  is 
but  old  priest  writ  large."  During  the 
sitting  of  the  Scottish  Free  Church  As- 
sembly in  June  1873,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers indulged  themselves  so  freely  in 
hissing  the  speeches  of  those  with  whom 
they  disagreed,  that  Dr.  Duff,  the  Mod- 1 
erator,  told  them  they  reminded  him  of; 
Milton's  hissing  devils.  The  parallel' 
was  not  exact,  for  Milton's  devils  were  1 
compelled  to  hiss  against  their  will,  while 


those  gentlemen  hissed,  no  doubt,  out 
of  hearty  free  will. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  as 
to  the  most  ancient  method  of  manifest- 
ing disapproval  in  public  assemblies. 
Distinction  must,  however,  be  made  be- 
tween organized  state  assemblies  and  as- 
semblies fortuitously  gathered,  such  as 
mobs  or  theatre  audiences.  In  the  for- 
mer, hissing  has  undoubtedly  always 
been  considered  as  more  or  less  of  a  dis- 
order;  it  has  never  been  recognized  as 
the  dignified  or  legitimate  way  of  shewing 
disagreement.  Cicero  often  alludes  to 
hissing  {sibilus)  as  the  form  cf  salutation 
with  which  the  Roman  populace  greeted 
those  whom  they  disliked  in  the  places 
of  public  concourse  ;  they  poured  it  forth 
equally  upon  the  politicians  and  the  en- 
tertainers who  had  lost  their  favour. 
Ccelius,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Cicero, 
included  amongst  the  Epistles  of  the  lat- 
ter, after  speaking  of  the  hissing  of  the 
vulgar,  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  remark- 
able that  Hortensius  reached  his  great 
age  without  once  incurring  the  shame  of 
being  hissed  ;  or  as  it  stands  literally  in 
the  Latin:  "Hortensius  arrived  at  old 
age  untouched  by  a  hiss."  Cicero  asserts 
that  the  actor  was  hissed  off  {exsibilatur) 
by  the  keenly  critical  populace  if  he  pro- 
nounced a  verse  one  syllable  too  long  or 
too  short.  Our  English  actors  have  an 
easy  and  indulgent  audience  in  the  gal- 
leries of  our  theatres  ;  but  if  the  English 
language  is  ever  taught  to  English  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  national 
schools  (as  German  is  taught  amongst 
the  dialect-speaking  German  races),  the 
"gods  "will  perhaps  become  more  in- 
tolerant. It  seems,  from  a  passage  in 
Tacitus,  that  mercenary  hisses  could  be 
hired  for  the  purpose  of  theatrical  disap- 
proval by  a  playwright  envious  at  a  rival's 
success,  or  galled  at  his  own  failures. 
Unpopular  characters  seem  to  have  been 
hissed  wherever  they  shewed  themselves. 
Cicero  demands  tauntingly  of  one  of  his 
antagonists:  "  Why  dost  thou  not  shew 
thyself  to  the  people  at  the  games  ? 
Fearest  thou  to  be  hissed  .-*  "  The  miser 
in  Horace's  Satires  consoles  himself,  that 
although  the  people  hiss  him  out  of  doors, 
he  applauds  himself  at  home. 

Hissing  comes  so  easily  to  the  natural 
man  when  he  wants  to  express  dissent, 
that  it  must  certainly  have  tried  to  legiti- 
mate itself  again  and  again  in  state  as- 
semblies ;  but  it  has  been  decided  that 
groaning  and  coughing  accord  better 
with  the  dignity  of  such  meetings.  For- 
mal divisions  were  not  taken  in  the  prim- 
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itive  periods  of  deliberative  assemblies  : 
the  mind  of  the  majority  was  discovered 
by  simpler  and  quicker  processes.  Our 
Teutonic  ancestors,  according  to  Tacitus 
in  his  Gennaftia,  expressed  their  affirma- 
tive vote  by  the  brandishing  of  their 
spears  or  rattling  of  their  weapons  :  this, 
he  says,  was  their  most  complimentary 
form  of  assent  and  approbation.  They 
voted  their  *'  Nay  "  by  uttering  a  growl- 
ing noise;  "if  sentiments  displeased 
them,  they  rejected  them  with  murmurs.'' 
The  strepitiis,  whatever  it  be,  was  cer- 
tainly in  a  lower  and  less  insolent  and  ir- 
ritating tone  than  the  hiss.  Strabo  tells 
us  there  was  an  officer  (a  moderator  ?)  in 
the  old  Gaulish  assemblies  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  put  down  all  interruption  : 
at  the  third  summons  he  cut  off  a  piece 
of  the  offender's  tartan  with  his  sword. 
We  do  not  know  that  we  may  accuse 
James  I.  of  bringing  hissing  along  with 
his  other  followers  from  Scotland  into 
England,  but  it  was  certainly  attempted 
in  his  first  English  parliament  in  1604. 
Mr.  Hext  "  moved  against  hissing,  to  the 
interruption  and  hindrance  of  the  speech 
of  any  man  in  the  House,  taking  occasion 
from  an  abuse  of  that  kind  offered  on 
Sunday  before  :  a  thing,  he  said,  derogat- 
ing from  the  dignity,  not  becoming  the 
gravity,  and  abusing  the  honour  and 
privilege  of  the  House."  In  Thomas 
Burton's  diary  of  the  Cromwellian  parlia- 
ments there  are  complaints  of  "hum- 
ming;" but  it  is  not  said  whether  the 
hum  was  directed  against  the  speakers, 
or  whether  it  was  merely  irritating  small- 
talk  in  an  undertone  carried  on  by  those 
who  were  determined  not  to  listen. 

The  theatre  is  of  course  the  classical 
and  historical  home  of  hissing.  I  ima- 
gine that  any  one  with  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  dramatic  history 
and  biography  might  compile  a  big  book 
on  Hissing  in  the  Theatre.  It  has  do- 
mesticated itself  there;  in  other  places  it 
has  only  lodged  :  if  it  is  to  be  finally  dis- 
lodged from  other  places,  it  will  still,  I 
suppose,  assert  a  prescriptive  title  to  be 
heard  there.  Theatre-hissing  is  not 
only  noticed  by  the  great  dramatists  of 
all  periods  of  our  literature,  but  I  find  it 
brought  in  to  point  a  moral  by  one  of  our 
great  English  preachers,  who  has  most 
absurdly  and  uncritically  been  taken  for  a 
Puritan,  Thomas  Adams.  In  a  sermon 
published  in  1614,  under  the  title  The 
Sinner's  Passing  Bell,  he  says  :  "  The 
player  that  misacts  an  inferior  and  un- 
noted part,  carries  it  away  without  cen- 
sure ;  but  if  he  shall  play  some  emperor 


or  part  of  observation  unworthily,  the 
spectators  are  ready  to  hiss  him  off." 
Plays,  however,  are  hissed  as  well  as 
players,  and  the  French  have  an  untrans- 
latable adjective  which  they  apply  to  both. 
Hissing  began  in  the  theatres,  say  the 
French  Encyclopedists,  as  soon  as  there 
were  bad  poets  and  bad  actors  impudent 
enough  and  ignorant  enough  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  criticism  of  a  great  as- 
sembled world.  The  French  call  such 
actors  and  the  works  of  such  poets 
sifflable  (hiss-able) ;  they  speak  of  a 
"com^die  sifflable,"  an  "acteur  sifflable." 
I  have  only  heard  of  one  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge hissing  from  its  home  in  the  thea- 
tre, or  rather  to  regulate  its  hour ; 
readers  who  are  better  acquainted  with 
theatrical  history  may  possibly  know  of 
others.  In  December  1819,  the  police  of 
Copenhagen  issued  the  following  curious 
ordinance  :  "  After  this  present  notice, 
the  public  shall  not  testify  their  dissatis- 
faction at  the  conclusion  of  a  piece  at  the 
theatre  until  ten  minutes  after  the  fall  of 
the  curtain.  At  the  expiration  of  these 
ten  minutes,  a  signal  will  be  given  by 
three  beats  on  a  great  drum,  and  all  those 
who  after  that  shall  hiss,  or  give  any 
other  mark  of  disapprobation,  will  be  ar- 
rested as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace." 
A  French  newspaper  of  the  same  year 
(from  which  this  ordonnance  is  translated) 
says  that  it  was  infringed  the  very  first 
night  it  was  in  force,  and  that  arrests 
were  made  accordingly.  The  fact  that 
hissing  is  reckoned  legitimate  at  the  the- 
atres, has  led  men  to  choose  them  as  the 
places  for  expressing  their  public  dislikes 
in  times  of  great  excitement.  Shake- 
speare's Cardinal  Wolsey  was  hissed  at 
the  time  of  tlie  papal  aggression,  but  the 
hiss  was  not  meant  for  the  actor,  but  for 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  Hisses  arc  directed 
at  unpopular  persons  who  come  as  specta- 
tors, and  not  as  actors.  Sir  William 
Knighton  says  that  George  IV.  always 
entered  the  theatre  with  an  excessive 
dread  of  being  saluted  with  this  mark  of 
public  disapprobation.  If  he  henrd  one 
single  hiss,  although  it  were  immediately 
drowned  in  general  and  tumultuous  ap- 
plause, he  went  home  wretched,  and 
would  lie  awake  all  night  thinking  of  that 
one  ugly  note,  and  not  of  the  thousand 
agreeable  notes.  Sometimes  it  has  not 
been  one  visitor,  but  a  whole  party  of 
visitors  who  have  had  the  hisses  of  the 
spectators  directed  upon  them.  In  one 
of  the  periodical  "essay's,"  poor  imita- 
tions of  the  Tatler  Ti'CiA  Spectator,  wXvi^ 
appeared  in    such   numbers   throughout 
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the  eighteenth  century  (the  Prater^  ^IS^-, 
re-published  as  a  book  in  1757),  we  are 
told  that  the  conduct  of  ladies  in  the  the- 
atres was  often  so  unbecoming,  that  the 
audience  hissed  them  into  silence.  It 
seems  that  they  talked  and  laughed  so 
loudly  as  to  render  the  actors  inaudible. 

I  imagine  that  a  chapter  might  be 
made  upon  the  repartees  of  the  victims 
of  hissing.  To  say  that  the  hissed  have 
often  given  back  as  good  as  they  got, 
would  be  to  say  that  they  merely  shewed 
fight ;  but  the  fact  is  that  they  have  very 
frequently,  like  Orator  Hunt,  won  an  un- 
mistakable victory.  On  one  occasion 
there  were  only  seven  persons  in  the  the- 
atre at  Weimar ;  the  seven,  however, 
considered  themselves  to  form  a  suffi- 
cient court  of  criticism,  and  taking  of- 
fence at  the  bad  acting  of  one  performer, 
they  hissed  him  energetically  ;  the  mana- 
ger thereupon  brought  his  whole  com- 
pany upon  the  stage,  and  out-hissed  the 
visitors.  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson  tells  us 
that  he  was  present  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  with  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  in 

December  1806,  when  Lamb's  Mr.H 

was  performed  for  the  first  time.  The 
absurdity  of  the  piece  turns  upon  the 
hero  being  ashamed  of  his  name,  which  is 
only  revealed  at  the  end  as  "  Hogsflesh." 
*'  The  prologue  was  very  well  received," 
says  Mr.  Robinson,  "indeed,  it  could  not 
fail,  being  one  of  the  very  best  in  our 
language.  But  on  the  disclosure  of  the 
name,  the  squeamishness  of  the  vulgar 
taste  in  the  pit  shewed  itself  by  hisses  ; 
and  I  recollect  that  Lamb  joined,  and 
was  probably  the  loudest  hisser  in  the 
house."  Rossini,  at  the  first  perform- 
ance of  h\si2imo\JiS  II Barbiere  di Seviglia, 
took  the  very  opposite  course ;  when 
every  one  was  hissing,  he  turned  round 
and  energetically  applauded.  He  felt 
certain  of  the  triumphant  future  of  the 
opera,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  was 
unmoved  by  the  first  judgment  of  the 
general  public. 
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COUNT  BEUSrs   NOTE. 

What  was  the  real  nature  of  the  po- 
sition of  Austria  towards  France  when 
the  war  of  1870  broke  out  has  been  the 
subject  of  violent  dispute  among  French 
politicians.  The  Duke  of  Gramont  has 
always  alleged  that  Austria  gave  France 
such  assurances  of  support  that  it  cannot 
truly  be  said  that  the  Imperial  Government 


rushed  into  the  war  without  having  made 
sure  of  a  valuable  alliance ;  while  M. 
Thiers  and  critics  of  his  sort  have  always 
alleged  that  the  Imperial  Government  had 
ample  warning  that  France  could  not 
reckon  on  Austria  doing  anything  for  her. 
The  discussion  of  this  point  was  interest- 
ing to  French  politicians  who  were  trying 
to  fix  blame  on  each  other  and  each 
other's  parties,  but  it  was  extremely  in- 
convenient to  Austria,  who  did  not  much 
admire  a  process  by  which  her  diplomat- 
ic secrets  were  being  raked  up,  and  prob- 
ablv,  being  now  on  good  terms  with 
Prussia,  did  not  like  to  have  it  known 
how  very  warmly  she  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Prussia's  enemies.  Enough  was 
published  to  show  that  Austria  was  re- 
strained by  prudence  only  from  helping 
France,  and  the  Prussian  Court,  which 
was  perfectly  aware  of  this,  neither  felt 
nor  expressed  any  resentment.  Prussia 
had,  in  fact,  converted  the  former  ally  of 
France  into  an  unhesitating  ally  of  her 
own,  and  this  was  a  triumph  sufficiently 
great  to  throw  all  past  causes  of  unpleas- 
antness into  the  shade.  But  the  contro- 
versy was  not  terminated  in  France,  and 
the  Duke  of  Gramont  persisted  in  saying 
that  there  had  been  a  despatch  received 
at  the  moment  when  the  war  broke  out, 
in  which  Count  Beust  had  positively 
stated  that  Austria  considered  the  cause 
of  France  as  her  own.  At  last  the  Aus- 
trian Court  seems  to  have  thought  that 
there  need  be  no  more  concealment,  and 
has  permitted  the  despatch  to  be  pub- 
lished on  which  the  Duke  of  Gramont  re- 
lied. Considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  sensible  and  creditable 
despatch  for  Count  Beust  to  have  penned. 
It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  stated  in  this 
despatch  that  Austria  considered  the 
cause  of  France  her  own,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  it  is  pointed  out  in  language  of  un- 
exceptional clearness  that  Austria  was 
not  prepared  to  give  France  any  active 
aid.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Count 
Beust  was  writing  long  before  the  Ger- 
mans had  gained  any  successes,  and 
when  France  was  preparing  to  carry  the 
war  into  Germany,  and  fully  believed  in 
her  power  to  get  the  start  of  her  adversa- 
ry. When,  therefore,  Count  Beust  ex- 
plained why  it  was  that  Austria  could  aot 
help  France,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  was 
in  earnest  when  he  wrote  that  neutrality, 
a  word  he  uttered  with  regret,  was  im- 
posed on  Austria  by  imperious  necessity. 
It  was  to  the  permanent  interests  and 
permanent  difficulties  of  Austria  that  he 
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was  obliged  to  look  ;  and  an  examination 
of  the  reasons  he  gave  for  Austria  adopt- 
ing a  course  which  it  caused  him  sincere 
pain  to  own  that  she  was  obliged  to 
adopt  throws  great  light  not  only  on  the 
temporary  question  why  Austria  did  not 
take  the  field  against  Prussia,  but  on  the 
general  policy  of  Austria  since  the  war 
of  1870. 

The  primary  reason  that  induced  Aus- 
tria to  remain  neutral  was  the  fear  of 
Russia.  Count  Beust  had  ascertained 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that,  if 
Austria  took  the  side  of  France,  Russia 
would  at  once,  without  hesitation,  take 
the  side  of  Prussia.  What  good  would 
an  Austrian  alliance  do  to  France  in  such 
a  case  ?  Austria  would  have  been  imme- 
diately threatened  in  Galicia  and  on  the 
Pruth  and  the  Lower  Danube.  She 
would  have  had  to  fight  for  her  own  life, 
and  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to 
assist  France.  It  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  was  the  close  alliance  of 
Russia  and  Germany  that  enabled  Ger- 
many to  improve  her  first  victories,  and 
to  pursue  her  career  of  conquest  un- 
checked by  outsiders.  As  a  recompense 
for  the  assistance  thus  rendered,  Russia 
got,  at  the  expense  of  the  honour,  if  not 
the  interests,  of  England,  the  coveted 
prize  of  the  free  use  of  the  Black  Sea. 
When  the  French  war  was  over,  Prince 
Bismarck  set  to  work  to  use  the  Russian 
alliance  to  a  new  purpose.  He  so  man- 
aged matters  that  he  was  able  to  offer  a 
Russian  alliance  to  Austria,  with  Ger- 
many as  the  mediator  between  them,  and 
the  friend  of  both.  Austria,  after  due 
consideration,  accepted  the  offer,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  the  introduction 
of  a  completely  new  phase  of  European  ' 
politics.  Formerly,  Austria  was  the  se- 
cret or  scarcely  concealed  enemy  of 
Prussia  and  Russia,  dreading  both,  but 
trying  to  hold  her  own  against  each  in 
turn  by  every  device  that  patience  and 
courage  could  suggest.  She  had  to  fight 
Prussia  in  1866  and  was  severely  beaten  ; 
and  subsequently  by  constant  intrigues 
with  her  discontented  subjects  Russia 
did  much  to  annoy  and  embarrass  her. 
Still,  when  tlie  French  war  broke  out, 
Count  Beust  could  write  that  the  cause 
of  France  was  the  cause  of  Austria,  and 
that  it  was  only  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences that  restrained  Austria  from 
challenging  Russia  to  take  part  in  the 
war.  Now  Austria  has  seen  reason  to 
adopt  a  totally  different  policy.  She 
makes  her  calculations  on  the  basis  that 
Russia  will  be  sincerely  friendly,  and  not 


only  has  much  of  the  factitious  discon- 
tent in  her  outlying  provinces  died  away 
with  the  cessation  of  the  stimulus  given 
by  Russian  agitation,  but  she  has  ven- 
tured on  letting  Turkey  know,  especially 
in  the  Bosnian  affair,  that  she  will  insist 
on  having  proper  respect  shown  her,  and 
the  Porte  has  been  obliged  to  reply  in 
very  civil  and  conciliatory  language.  But 
this  might  have  happened  if  for  any  rea- 
son Austria  and  Russia  had  seen  fit  to 
make  friends  and  give  each  other  the 
benefit  of  a  temporary  alliance.  What  is 
new  is  that  the  present  alliance  is  under 
the  guarantee  and  guardianship  of  Ger- 
many, to  whom  its  existence  is  in  fact 
due.  Austria  leans  upon  Germany  as 
a  protector  able  and  willing  to  see  that 
no  unjust  advantage  is  taken  of  her, 
while  Russia  in  its  turn  is  satisfied  that 
Germany  will  take  care  that  the  eternal 
Eastern  question  is  not  f)ermitted  to 
take  any  new  and  awkward  shape  at  a 
moment  when  Russia  may  prefer  rest  or 
needs  her  energies  for  the  prosecution  of 
her  aims  in  Asia. 

But  there  was  another  reason  which 
weighed  with  Count  Beust,  and  that  was 
that  Austria  could  not  really  count  on 
her  own  subjects.  The  Germans  belong- 
ing to  Austria  could  not  be  trusted  to 
fight  against  Germany  ;  and  the  Hunga- 
rians, although  perfectly  ready  to  defend 
themselves  against  Russia,  were  by  no 
means  to  be  relied  on  if  they  thought 
that  Austria  was  calling  on  them  to  fight 
in  order  that  Austria  might  gain  strength 
in  Germany,  and  thus  upset  the  balance 
of  internal  power  on  which  the  new  sys- 
tem of  dual  government  reposed.  Nor 
was  it  really  a  hesitation  as  to  what  Aus- 
trian Germans  and  Hungarians  would  do 
that  alone  filled  Count  Beust  with  dis- 
quietude. Tlie  Austrian  army,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  in  the  whole  system 
of  Government  introduced  after  the  war 
with  Prussia,  and  also  in  consequence  of 
the  experience  which  that  war  had  fur- 
nished, was  totally  reorganized  in  1868, 
and  it  was  agreed  between  Austria  and 
Hungary  that  the  system  then  introduced 
should  be  tried  for  a  fixed  period  of  ten 
years.  In  1870  the  Austrian  army,  crip- 
pled by  the  difficulties  attendant  on  every 
new  scheme  of  army  reorganization,  was 
not  at  all  fit  to  take  the  field.  A  large  part 
of  the  troops  was  mobilized  in  order  that 
Austria,  if  attacked,  might  not  be  taken 
utterly  unprepared,  and  it  was  soon  seen 
that  the  new  system  was  only  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  that  a  campaign  would  proba- 
bly be  attended  with  immense  disasters. 
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By  prudently  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
danger  Austria  gained  time  so  as  to  let 
her  new  military  system  come  into  full 
operation.  It  is  even  now  reported  to  be 
far  from  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  and 
here  again  the  advantage  of  a  fresh  period 
of  repose  which  Germany  offered  her 
through  the  Triple  Alliance  was  obvious. 
Unfortunately  Austria  cannot  afford,  or 
can  only  afford  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
the  army  she  desires.  She  wants  to  have 
800,000  men  when  the  army  is  on  the  war 
footing,  and  to  have  these  men  thoroughly 
trained  by  a  compulsory  service  of  three 
years.  It  was  calculated  until  lately  that 
Austria  by  economy  and  very  good  man- 
agement might  get  an  army  such  as  she 
desired  for  about  seven  millions  sterling. 
But  latterly  it  has  been  seen  that  this, 
under  present  circumstances,  is  impossi- 
ble. The  oflScers  are  starved,  the  cav- 
alry is  weak,  the  artillery  is  insufficient, 
the  fortresses  are  not  secure  under  the 
new  conditions  of  modern  warfare.  A 
million  and  a  half  more  is  therefore 
wanted  this  year  beyond  the  seven  mil- 
lions which  it  used  to  be  thought  was 
enough.  But  a  million  and  a  half  sterling 
is  a  very  large  sum  for  a  State  always  so 
near  bankruptcy  as  Austria  has  been  for 
years  ;  and  if  the  money  is  to  be  found, 
it  can  only  be  found  by  complete  reliance 
being  placed  on  the  pacific  intentions  of 
Austria.    In  one  respect  Austria  is  better 
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I  off  than  she  used  to  be,  for  she  is  on  cor- 
dial terms  with  Italy,  and  has  no  longer 
an  enemy  to  fear  on  that  side.  But  then 
her  alliance  with  Italy  and  with  Germany, 
and  the  progress  of  the  ideas  on  which 
that  alliance  is  based,  are  exposing  her 
to  a  new  source  of  internal  trouble. 
Count  Beust  in  his  despatch  speaks  of 
the  task  which  Austria  had  been  re- 
quested by  France  to  undertake  at  Flor- 
ence, and  of  the  hopes  which  the  French 
Court  entertained  that  a  useful  alliance 
between  France  and  Italy  might  thus  be 
established.  Count  Beust  promises  to  do 
his  best ;  but  urges  that,  if  anything  is  to 
be  done  in  this  way,  the  Italians  must  be 
allowed  to  occupy  Rome.  Count  Beust 
implores  the  Government  of  tiie  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  perform  this  act  of  Liberal- 
ism, and  so  to  outstrip  Germany,  and 
prevent  it  being  thought  that  the  Italians 
owed  Rome  to  the  spread  and  triumph  of 
Teutonic  ideas  which  might,  as  Count 
Beust  pointed  out,  easily  prove  conta- 
gious in  Austria.  Here  we  have  the  be- 
ginning of  that  separation  of  the  Austrian 
Government  from  the  Ultramontanes 
which  has  lately  assumed  such  considera- 
ble dimensions,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
lead  to  the  most  important  results,  as  it 
raises  in  a  peculiar  form  the  great  question 
of  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  State 
which  is  now  agitating  almost  every  Eu- 
ropean country. 


What  are  the  Adulterations  of  Tea  ? 
This  subject,  which  all — whether  chemists 
or  not  —  are  interested  in,  has  been  very  ex- 
haustively dealt  with  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  at  a  recent 
liieeting,  by  Mr.  J.  Bell,  of  the  Laboratory  at 
Somerset  House.  He  says  that  tea  is  adul- 
terated to  a  very  large  extent,  not  only  with 
leaves  of  various  kinds,  including  exhausted 
tea-leaves,  but  also  with  inorganic  substances, 
such  as  quartz,  sand,  and  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron;  these  latter  substances  are  rolled  up  in- 
side the  leaf,  and  one  sample  of  green  tea  ex- 
amined was  found  to  contain  no  less  than  20 
per  cent,  of  quartz  and  8"6  of  the  magnetic 
oxide.  The  latter  may  readily  be  separated 
by  grinding  up  the  tea,  and  removing  the 
magnetic  oxide  with  a  magnet.  The  facing 
employed  for  green  tea  usually  consists  of 
French  chalk  and  Prussian  blue.  In  the 
preparation  of  exhausted  tea-leaves,  they  are 
rolled    up  with  gum-water,  and  then  dried, 


catechu  being  added  in  some  cases  to  restore 
the  astringency.  The  article  known  as  the 
"maloo  mixture"  consists  essentially  of  ex- 
hausted tea-leaves.  In  searching  for  the 
presence  of  other  leaves  than  those  of  the  tea- 
plant  the  best  method  is  to  heat  a  small 
quantity  of  the  suspected  tea  with  water  until 
the  leaves  are  sufficiently  softened  to  admit  of 
being  unfolded.  They  should  then  be  spread 
out  on  a  piece  of  glass,  and  carefully  examined 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  serratures  and  the 
character  of  the  venation,  also  the  form  of  the 
cells  of  the  epidermis  and  the  stomata,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  hairs  as  shown  by  the 
microscope.  The  essential  differences  which 
the  tea-leaf  presents  when  compared  with 
other  leaves  were  minutely  described.  The 
chemical  composition  of  tea  was  next  dis- 
cussed, the  amount  of  lignin  and  of  tannin 
being  very  important. 

Popular  Science  Review. 
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COULEUR   DE    ROSE.    ETC. 


COULEUR  DE  ROSE. 

When  Dawn  first  opens  her  sleepy  eyes, 
And  looks  drowsily  over  the  world  below, 

Where  the  Alps  tower  proudly  towards  the 
skies, 
A  beautiful  blush  rests  with  rosy  glow 
On  their  topmost  summits  ;  the  ruddy  snow 

Gleams  rich  and  warm,  as  the  shadows  fade 
And  soften  in  sunshine,  smiling  low 

'Neath  the  dull  cold  glacier,  whose  icy  shade 

Not  even  the  noon-light  may  dare  to  invade. 

In  an  eastern  sea,  where  the  wavelets  curl 
Softly  and  lovingly  over  the  strand, 

'Neath  the  self -same  billow  which  hides  the 
pearl, 
Lies  a  lovely  shell,  such  as  Northern  land 
Ne'er  chanced  to  imagine,  nor  mortal  hand 

Could  venture  to  paint ;  for  the  wondrous  hue 
Of  that  tender  carmine,  the  fairy  wand 

Of  our  mother  Nature,  so  old,  so  new, 

Has  tinted  alone  'neath  the  salt  sea-blue. 

Where  the  bulrush  bows  lowly  his  turbaned 
head. 
And  the  fern  droops  soft  by  the  streamlet's 
side, 
Where  the  shallow  glides  lazily  over  its  bed, 
'Tis  there  that  the  kingfisher  loves  to  hide 
Her  rose-pink  eggs  ;  there  the  timid  bride 
With  loving  instinct  prepares  her  nest ; 
While  her  mate,  swift  skimming  above  the 
tide, 
Dips  his  azure  winglets  and  russet  breast, 
As  he,  arrow-like,  darts  on  his  finny  quest. 

Oh  !  full  and  warm  is  the  fairy  glow 

Which  the  shell's  rich  colour  brings  out  of 
the  sea ; 
And  pure  and  soft  is  the  roseate  snow. 
As  it  glimmers  on  high  when  the  shadows 

flee ; 
And  the  kingfisher's  egg,  pink  as  pink  can 
be, 
Is  fair  to  behold ;  but  a  lovelier  sight 

Have  I  seen  this  eve,  when,  beneath  the 
tree, 
She  gave  me  a  rosebud,  and,  blushing  bright 
With  a  rosier  red,  whispered  :  "  Love  !  good- 
night 1 " 

Chambers*  Journal. 


PARTING. 


We  have  had  many  partings.     In  the  gloom 
Of    wintry    twilights,    moaning    winds    have 

whirled 
Our  farewell  words  afar.     A  quiet  room 
Has  kept  us  safe  a  moment  from  the  world 
For  fond  last  words  and  clinging  kisses  sweet. 
The  lark  has  seen  us  in  a  dewy  lane 
Unclasping  hands ;  in  many  a  busy  street; 
Beside  an  angry  sea  in  blinding  rain ; 
Upon  a  breezy  moor  at  early  morn, 
JBefore  the  butterflies  were  flown  abroad  ; 
Among  the  standing  shocks  of  yellow  com  ; 
•Upon  a  churchyard's  green  and  hallowed  sod ; 


Have  farewell  words  been  spoken,  while  the 

smart 
Of  parting  pangs  drew  closer  heart  to  heart. 

Brave  for  each  other's  sak;e,  our  partings  wear 

An  aspect  almost  cheerful,  eye  meets  eye. 

As  hand  holds  hand ;  love  gives  us  strength  to 

bear 
Our  silent  anguish  as  the  moments  fly. 
We  have  had  many  partings,  but  we  know 
More  solemn  farewell  doth  before  us  lie. 
When  death  warns  one  of  us  to  rise  and  go. 
But  which  shall  be  the  traveller,  thou  or  I  ? 
Shall  I  stand  by  to  watch  thy  life's  eclipse, 
To  mark  the  pang  that  sets  thy  spirit  free  ? 
Will  the  dark  waters  gather  to  my  lips. 
Or  shall  I  watch  them  closing  over  thee  ? 
It  matters  little ;  love  is  very  strong, 
That  parting  is  our  last,  and  is  not  long. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


PRAYER. 


They  chide  us  for  our  praying  —  half  in  scorn, 
And    half    in    sadness  —  pointing  to   their 
light 
Of  newly  risen  knowledge,  whose  clear  dawn 
Scatters  the  ghostly  phantoms  of  our  night. 
Which  we  have  made  our  gods  and  knelt  be- 
fore. 
And  their  cold  mockery  wrongs  our  praying 
less 
Than  we  wrong  Prayer,  who  pray  for  earthly 
store 
Of  health  and  wealth  and  mortal  happiness. 
Prayer  is  no  child  of  fleeting  hopes  and  fears. 

But  of  the  inmost  heart's  eternit)% 
That  with  dim,  passionate  striving  all  its  years, 

Yearns  after  God  and  cries  for  light  to  see. 
And  there's  one  prayer  no  scorn  can  ever  move, 
The  endless  prayer  of  a  long  life  of  love. 
Spectator.  E.  G.  A.  HoLMES. 


GRADUAL  SPRING. 

Dream  footsteps  wand'ring  past  us  in  our 
sleep ; 

A  restless  presence  stirring  with  the  light ; 

The    cry    of    waters  where   the  snow  was 
white  ; 
A  violet's  whisper  where  dead  leaves  He  deep ; 
The  dim  wood's  music  makes  a  sudden  leap  ; 

Broken  notes  blending  in  a  wild  delight. 

And  lo !    the  whole  world  changes  to  our 
.  sight ; 
Promise  is  ended,  we  must  turn  and  reap 
Fulfilment,  for  the  Spring  with  all  her  wealth 

Is  with  us,  and  compels  us  to  her  will. 
Yet  if  the  sun-dawn  we  should  shun  by  stealth, 
Yearning  for  shadow  and  the  darkened  hours, 

Sweet  Lord,  be  pitiful,  rememb'ring  still 
One  lieth  lov/  beneath  the  budding  flowers. 

Sunday  Magazine,  CAROLINE  NORTH. 


ANIMALS    IN    FABLE    AND    ART. 


From  The  New  Quarterly  Review. 
ANIMALS  IN  FABLE  AND  ART. 

BY  FRANCES   POWER  COBBE. 

There  is  a  fine  irony  in  the  use  we 
make  of  the  terms  "  brutal "  and  "  beast- 
ly," "  manly  "  and  "  humane."  As  no 
brute  ever  kicks  its  mate  to  death,  nor 
any  beast  makes  itself  drunk,  it  is  a 
happy  use  of  language  by  which  our 
Police  Reports  invariably  qualify  the  first 
class  of  outrage  as  "  brutal,"  and  the 
condition  of  a  tipsy  man  wallowing  in 
the  gutter  as  "  beastly."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  by  a  pretty,  if  not  well-de- 
served, compliment  to  ourselves,  that 
we  describe  the  courage  transcendently 
displayed  by  a  hen  on  behalf  of  her 
chickens  as  pre-eminently  "  manly  ;  "  and 
when  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  com- 
passionateness,  complacently  call  the 
quality  "  Humanity,"  as  if  the  race  from 
which  have  sprung  all  the  Herods,  Neros, 
Alvas,  and  Majendies,  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  were  quite  incapable  of 
cruelty. 

In  one  of  iEsop's  fables,  charmingly 
rendered  by  La  Fontaine,  a  lion  is  shown 
a  picture  wherein  a  man  stands  trium- 
phant over  one  of  the  animal's  own  kind 
which  he  has  just  vanquished.  The  four- 
footed  critic  in  the  fable  simply  remarks  : 

Avec  plus  de  raison  nous  aurions  le  dessus 
Si  mes  confreres  savaient  peindre.* 

We  may  readily  imagine  the  transposi- 
tion of  terms  of  praise  and  blame  which 
would  follow  were  the  promised  experi- 
ment of  teaching  poor  Joe  (the  Chimpan- 
zee in  the  Zoological  Gardens)  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  prove 
successful,  and  an  age  of  talking  animals 
to  be  inaugurated.f  How  the  eminently 
sensible  Goose,  and  the  calm-judging  Ass 
would  recalcitrate  against  the  use  of  their 
names  as  synonyms  of  stupidity  and 
folly  !  How  those  affectionate  and  faith- 
ful comrades  —  Rats  —  would  repudiate 
the  use  of  the  term  "  Ratting,"  as  signi- 
fying   treachery !      How    those   quarrel- 

*  B.  III.  Fable  x. 

t  M.  Houzeau,  in  his  "  Etudes  sur  les  Facult^s  Men- 
tales  des  Animaux."  (Paris,  1873),  Vol.  2,  expressly 
maintains  that  the  idea  of  teaching  the  Quadrumana  to 
speak,  "  reposes  on  probabilities." 


some  and  loosely-conducted  birds,  the 
Doves,  would  coo  satirically  under  their 
wings  at  our  romantic  ascription  to  them 
of  innocence  and  fidelity  !  And  how  one 
and  all  would  hoot,  snort,  bray,  and 
cackle  at  the  utter  absurdity  of  attaching 
to  the  word  "  human  "  any  other  sense 
than  that  of  consummate  perfidy  and 
merciless  destructiveness  ! 

In  default  of  any  immediate  prospect 
of  such  a  modification  of  affairs  as  would 
result   from     the    successful     linguistic 
studies  of  Joe  and   his  compeers,  it   has 
appeared  to  the  present  writer  that  some- 
thing ought   to  be  said  on  behalf  of  sev- 
eral  animals  whom    a    French    novelist 
might  justly  describe  as  Les  Betes  Incom- 
prises.      When     we     have    whitewashed 
Henry  VIII.   and  Nero  and  Judas,  it  is 
surely  fair  that  we  should  likewise  reha- 
bilitate wolves  and  toads   and  donkeys  ; 
and  when  we  have  discovered  that  the  old 
human  heroes  were  poltroons,  and  the  old 
martyrs  "scoundrels,"  we  are  bound  sim- 
ilarly to  expose  the  mean-mindedness   of 
the   Lion,   and   candidly   avow  our    sus- 
picions of   the  conjugal    fidelity    of   the 
Turtle.     It   is    true,  unfortunately,    that 
the  same  slight    inconvenience,  will  at- 
tend the  dispelling  of  antique   delusions 
in  the  cases  of   both   men   and  animals. 
Modern     criticism     has     deprived     the 
preacher  of  every  example  wherewith  he 
was  formerly  wont  to   point  a  moral,  and 
no  man  can  now  hold  up  a  saint  for  imi- 
tation, or  a   sinner  as  a  warning,  without 
laying  himself  open  to  be  checked  by  the 
nearest   school-boy  with  the  volunteered 
information  that  this  saint  is  universally 
recogryzed  now-a-days  "as  a  truculent  im- 
postor,  and  his    sinner  as    one    of    the 
noblest  of    mankind,  born,  unhappily,   a 
little  too  soon  for  the  recognition  of  the 
age  in  which  he   lived.     Of   course,  our 
language  will  be  deprived  of  a  whole  cat- 
alogue of  terms  of  honour  or  contempt  if 
the  hitherto  glorified  beasts  and  birds  are 
ever  to  suffer   similar  detraction,  or   the 
long-slandered  ones  to   be  rehabilitated. 
Just  as  for    the    future    to   ''out-Herod 
Herod "  will  be    an    expression   for  ex- 
treme mildness  ;  '*  King  Cambyses' vein  " 
will  indicate  bashful  modesty  ;  and    the 
family  name  of  De    M^rode,   instead  of 
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denoting  marauders,  will  stand  as  a 
synonym  for  neighbourliness  ;  so,  in  like 
manner,  a  Goose  may  hereafter  be  recog- 
nized as  the  type  of  Wisdom ;  and  a 
Raven,  of  a  sanguine  temperament  and 
fastidious  appetite.  Philology  will  long 
bear  the  traces  of  such  an  event,  as  it 
bears  that  of  the  great  pre-historic  schism, 
when  the  Vedic  and  Persian  Aryans  ex- 
changed their  gods  and  devils,  their 
"  Asuras  "  and  their  "  Devs^  We  have 
despised  the  brutes  and  dealt  cruelly 
with  them,  but  we  betray  how  much  they 
interest  and  concern  us  by  using  their 
names  to  express  almost  every  quality  of 
human  nature.  No  phrases  convey  half 
as  forcible  or  definite  meaning  as  simply 
calling  a  man  or  woman  a  Bear,  an  Ass, 
a  Lamb,  a  Shark,  a  Cur,  a  Fox,  a  Wolf, 
a  Pig,  a  Lion,  a  Tiger,  a  Book- Worm,  a 
Chameleon,  a  Gorilla,  a  Snake,  a  Viper,  a 
Serpent,  an  Adder,  a  Raven,  a  Vulture,  a 
Toad,  a  Donkey,  an  Owl,  a  Cormorant,  a 
Parrot,  a  Magpie,  an  Ostrich,  a  Worm,  a 
Dog,  a  Wasp,  a  Calf,  a  Pigeon,  a  Sheep, 
a  Mule,  a  Lynx,  a  Vixen,  or  a  Harpy. 
Nor  could  we  easily  dispense  with  such 
verbs  as  to  Dog,  to  Hound,  to  Lark,  to 
Rat ;  such  adjectives  as  Waspish,  Vixen- 
ish, Apish,  Wolfish,  Fishy,  Parrot- wise. 
Ostrich-like,  Elephantine,  Oxlike,  Swin- 
ish, Spaniel-like,  Serpentine,  Monkeyish, 
Dove-like,  Eagle-eyed ;  or  such  similes 
as  are  afforded  by  the  Busy  Bee,  the  In- 
dustrious Ant,  the  Sloth,  the  Glutton,  the 
Scapegoat,  the  laughing  Hyaena,  and  the 
chattering  Magpie.  Fortunately,  only  a 
certain  number  out  of  these  household 
words  are  misused  to  any  considerable 
degree,  and  it  will  be  very  still  fewer  with 
whose  exactitude  we  shall  at  present  con- 
cern ourselves. 

The  radical  mistake  in  all  our  writing 
and  painting  of  animals  from  very  early 
ages  has  been  the  semi-serious  effort  to 
see  human  nature  in  the  brute  and  bird, 
and  to  describe  it  as,  in  fact,  a  Man  in 
fur  or  in  feathers.  The  process,  though 
at  first  sight  similar  to  the  true  method,  is 
in  reality  the  very  converse  of  it,  and,  be- 
ginning at  the  wrong  end,  diverges  wider 
from  the  truth  at  every  step.  The  more 
elaborate  the  story  or  the  picture  so  con- 
structed, and  the   more   wire-drawn  the 


parallel,  the  further  it  inevitably  departs 
from  the  veracity  of  nature.  Not  by 
starting  with  the  resolution  to  find  human 
character  in  animals,  but  by  studying 
them  carefully  and  dispassionately  till  we 
come  down  to  the  ground  of  common 
feeling  where  they  and  we  are  alike,  and 
where  Nature  is  neither  Human  nor  Bes^ 
tial,  can  we  hope  to  obtain  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  them.*  So  far  as  can  now  be 
seen,  Bidpai,  ^sop,  and  the  other  animal 
fabuHsts,  must  have  proceeded  very  much 
on  the  principle  on  which  the  old  Egyp- 
tians chose  the  figures  of  their  gods. 
They  picked  out  the  animals  which  ex- 
hibited some  obvious  approach  to  a  given 
human  characteristic,  and  made  it  thence- 
forth a  mere  type  of  that  attribute.  It 
was  not  a  real  Fox,  Ass,  or  Lion  which 
the  fable-makers  sought  to  portray,  but  a 
purely  conventional  creature,  intended  to 
exhibit  Cunning,  Folly,  or  Courage  ;  in 
fact,  as  strictly  an  allegorical  figure  as  a 
statue  of  Justice  with  her  Scales,  or  of 
Hope  with  her  Anchor.  Even  a  tree 
would  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  an 
animal,  and  might  no  less  plausibly  be 
made  to  speak,  as  we  see  in  the  very  an- 
cient fable  propounded  by  Jotham  to  the 
Israelites  (Judges  ix.  9).  The  Cedar  was 
a  natural  emblem  of  dignity,  and  the 
Bramble  of  insignificance,  and  that  was 
all  which  was  required.  It  is  hard  for 
us,  with  our  more  critical  minds,  to  un- 
derstand how  all  the  absurdities  and 
mixed  metaphors  which  thence  ensued 
could  have  been  condoned.  But  obvi- 
ously this  sort  of  reflections  never  oc- 
curred to  men  of  remoter  times  ;  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  there  was  a  tacit  un- 
derstanding that,  as  nothing  was  meant 
but  an  illustration,  provided  the  illustra- 
tion was  good,  as  stick,  everything  else  in 
the  story  should  pass  unchallenged. 

A  curious  exemplification  of  the  pecu- 
Harity  of  this  ancient  literary  treatment 
of  animals,  is  the  fact  that  each  species  is 
continually  described  as  if  it  consisted  of 
one  individual.  There  is  The  Wolf,  The 
Fox,  The  Cock   (in    the    German  Thier- 

*  An  effort  to  accomplish  such  a  study  in  the  case  of 
one  animal  was  made  by  the  present  writer  in  an  article 
in  the  "Quarterly  Review,"  October,  1872,  "On  the 
Consciousness  of  Dogs." 
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epos,  "  Sir   Isengrim,"    "  Sir    Reynard," 
and  "  Chanticleer  "),  and  so  on  through 
all  the  other  beasts  and  birds.     And  this 
single  creature,  this  Representative  Ani- 
mal, by  a  still  more  singular  play  of  the 
antique  mind,  is  frequently  erected  into  a 
Federal  Head  of  his  race,  and  in  the  my- 
thology of    the    Metamorphoses   (which 
runs  parallel  with  the  Fables)  is  made  to 
merit   reward    or  incur    punishment   on 
their  behalf  for  all  succeeding  time,  with- 
out even  being  supposed  to  be  their  pro- 
genitor.    There  are,  for  example  of  such 
Adamitic  creatures  and  plants,  the  Raven 
turned  black  for  betraying  secrets  ;  the 
Rose  which   changed  from  white  to  red 
when   the   tears   of   Eve  fell   on  it ;   the 
Cross-bill  which  bears  the  sanguine  mark 
of   its  efforts  to  tear    out    the  nails   on 
Calvary ;     the   Ass   whose  back     keeps 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  memory  of  the 
Entry  into   Jerusalem ;     and    the    John 
Dory,   whereon  the  black  stains  of    St. 
Peter's  fingers  are  still  visible.     As  Sir 
Henry     Maine,     Mr.     Tylor,    and     Mr. 
M'Lellan     have     so     well     proved,     in 
primitive    society,    the     individual     was 
nothing,   the   Family  —  and,   before    the 
Family,   the      Tribe — everything.      All 
rights  were  common,  and  the  punishment 
incurred  by  one  member  might  be  justly 
inflicted   on   another,  or  (as   continually 
happened  under  the  great  Eastern  mon- 
archies) on  the  whole  tribe  or  village  of 
the  offender.     Obviously  men  could  not 
lend  to  the  brutes  any  higher  idea  of  indi- 
vidual  responsibilities    than     their   own 
state  of  society  realized,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  them  describing  a  pack  of  wolves 
destroyed  for  one  wolf's  theft,  or  a  whole 
rookery  turned  black  for  one  rook's  in- 
discretion.    But  the  poetical  extension  of 
this   idea  in  such  a  multitude  of  cases, 
both  in  Heathen  and  Christian  mytholo- 
gy, to  the  entire  species  of  the  Adamitic 
animal,  seems  surely  to  prove  a  mistiness 
of  conception  concerning  personality  in 
general,  not  to  speak  of  an  immaturity  of 
the  moral  sense,  which  needs  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  if   we  would  in  thought  occupy 
the  old  standpoint.     Beyond  these  trans- 
formations again  of  actual  animals,  there 
is   a   vast   store   of  myths   of   men   and 
women  changed  into  beasts,  birds,  plants. 


and  stones,  which   are  evermore  spoken 
of  poetically  as  if  each  were  the  person 
who  had  been  so  transformed.     Such  are 
the   stories    of    Daphne   changed   into  a 
Laurel.  Lyrinx  into  Reeds,  Cyanus  into  a 
Swan,  Ocyrrhoe  into  a   Mare,  the  Mari- 
ners into  Dolphins,  Alcithoe  and  her  sis- 
ters into  Bats,  Cadmus  and  his  Queen  into 
Serpents,  Atlas  into  a  Mountain,  Cyane 
into  a  Fountain,  Niobe  into  a  Statue  of 
Stone,  the  Pierides  into  Magpies,  Arach- 
ne  into  a  Spider,  Philomela  into  a  Night- 
ingale, Procne  into  a  Swallow,  Lichas  into 
a  Rock,  Hyacinthus  into  the  Flower  which 
bears  his  name,  Coeneus  into  an  Eagle, 
and   ^geria    into    the    sweet   Fountain 
which  we  have   all    visited   outside   the 
walls  of  Rome.     Of  course  we,  dull  mod- 
erns, in  dealing  with  myths  of   any  kind, 
are  always  in  danger  of   committing  the 
egregious    mistake    of     taking    the    old 
mythologists    au   grand  sirietix,    when 
they  meant  nothing  but  play  ;  and  argu- 
ing   gravely    about    what   they    said   so 
lightly,  that  it  is  to  break  a  butterfly  upon 
the  wheel  to  bring   down  our  ponderous 
criticism  upon  it.     How  yEsop  would  have 
laughed  at  a  solemn  German    Professor 
who,  spectacles  on  nose  and  book  in  hand, 
should  ask   him  "whether  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  that  the   Frogs  had  en- 
treated Jupiter  to  grant   them  a  King  ?" 
or  at  Rousseau's  virtuous  indignation  at 
the  deception  he  had  practised  on  the  in- 
nocent mind  of  Childhood  with  his  stories 
of  talking  beasts  and  birds  !     The  whole 
region  we  are  treading  is  the  great  play- 
ground of   the  human   imagination  in  its 
boyhood,  and  it  is  utterly  idle  to  ask  how 
we  come  to  find  a  hoop  here,  a  ball  there, 
and  a  painted  kite  a  little  further  off.     It 
is  not  too  soon  for   mankind   to    begin 
studying  the  brutes  and  birds  by  the  true 
method,  not  as  if   each  were  a  little  pool 
in  which  we  can  see  ourselves  mirrored, 
but  as  if  it  were  one  into  whose  depths 
we  would  penetrate  to  behold  the  lovely 
and  mysterious  things  which  are  surely 
lying  below  ;  to  take  each  animal,  not  as 
"  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing,"  but  as  a  Verse 
of  the  great  Bible  of  the  Universe,  to  be 
read  thoughtfully  and    treated  tenderly. 
The  day  must  come,  if  not  in  this  genera- 
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tion,  yet  before  long,  when  many  species 
of  animals,  like  many  races  of  men,  must 
die  out  under  the  unfit  conditions  of  a 
civilized  world.  When  a  single  one  has 
perished,  even  if  it  be  the  dull  old  Dodo, 
with  what  regret  do  we  regard  it  !  How 
anxious  we  are  to  treasure  up  whatever 
traditions,  or  pictures,  or  relics  may  re- 
main to  record  what  once  it  resembled, 
and  what  a  thrill  of  hope  passed  through 
us  when  it  was  suggested  that  possibly  a 
survivor  might  exist  !  But  no  !  The 
loss  is  final  and  irremediable.  The  Steam 
Engine  (as  a  clever  child  once  said)  is 
"  the  only  Animal  Man  ever  made,"  and 
not  the  genius  of  a  Watt  or  a  Stephenson 
will  ever  make  anything  nearer  than  that 
Frankenstein  parody  of  true  Life.  Doubt- 
less, as  the  time  draws  near,  and  natural- 
ists begin  to  remark  that  such  and  such 
creature  is  becoming  rare,  and  can  no 
longer  be  found  in  his  old  habitat^  great 
efforts  will  be  made  to  preserve  each  fail- 
ing race,  and  possibly  for  a  century  or 
two  a  few  couples  will  survive,  guarded 
and  fed  with  infinite  care,  in  the  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens,  which  then  will  be  multiplied 
in  every  great  city  of  both  hemispheres. 
But  such  precautions  cannot  prevail  for- 
ever, and  when  the  Last  of  the  Wolves 
or  the  Last  of  the  Chamois  utters  its  dy- 
ing howl  or  bleat,  the  Frank  Buckland  of 
the  period  will  telegraph  to  the  Times  of 
the  Universe,  and  the  human  race  from 
pole  to  pole  will  echo  the  intelligence 
with  a  groan. 

And  through  the  wide  and  sultry  East, 
And  through  the  frozen  North  ; 

The  tabret  and  the  harp  are  hushed, 
The  wail  of  grief  goes  forth. 

Another  Cyrus  may  arise,  but  till  the  end 
of  the  ages  no  ear  of  man  will  hear 
a  wolf's  howl  or  a  chamois'  bleat  again. 
While  we  have  them  with  us,  it  behoves 
us  at  least  to  try  to  read  these  Sybilline 
books,  so  full  of  wisdom  and  of  poetry, 
which  will  surely  be  torn  up  one  by  one 
before  we  have  half  fathomed  the  mean- 
ing of  their  oracles. 

In  the  present  paper  no  attempt  can 
be  made  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  any  animal,  but  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  misconstruction  to  which 
some  of  the  most  estimable  have  been  ex- 
posed, and  the  over-exaltation  accorded 
by  tradition  to  the  less  deserving,  may 
be  of  use  in  rendering  some  of  the  Betes 
Incomprises  less  uncomprehended  than 
at  present.  The  Fabulists,  of  course,  as 
already  remarked,  were  the  chief  source 
of   our   misconceptions,  not  being   con- 


cerned at  all  about  giving  true  pictures 
of  animal  character,  but  only  having 
used  certain  animals  as  allegorical  figures, 
to  stand  for  certain  human  qualities.  It 
was,  indeed,  no  part  of  their  aim  or  object 
to  write  on  Natural  History,  but  only  on 
human  morals  and  politics  ;  and  far  be 
from  us  the  presumption  of  meddling 
with  them  in  their  proper  capacity  or 
raising  our  puny  voice  in  the  Babel  of 
critics  who  have  discussed  with  such  pro- 
found erudition  the  difference  between 
the  Eastern  77«>ry^^^/ (Brute-Fable)  and 
the  Gothic  Thier-epos  (Brute-Epic).  A 
whole  literature  of  its  own  is  devoted  to 
them,  with  Lessing's  great  work  on  the 
^sopic  Fables  at  the  head,  Jones  and 
Wilkins,  Gervinus  and  Grimm,  and 
scores  of  others  dealing  with  each  de- 
partment of  the  subject,  from  the  Hitopa- 
desa  to  "  Reineke  Fuchs."  The  trans- 
lations and  editions  of  the  same  fables, 
from  Babrius  and  Phaedrus  to  La  Fon- 
taine and  Florian,  L'Estrange  and  Gay, 
would  alone  fill  a  library.  Our  subject, 
happily,  only  requires  us  to  skirt  this 
tangled  grove  of  fable-literature,  and  then 
turn  to  note  the  part  which  Art  has 
played  in  modifying  our  ideal  of  such  aur 
imals  as  it  has  condescended  to  touch. 
Undoubtedly  this  influence  of  Art,  like 
that  of  Fable,  has  been  warped  by  the 
same  error  —  that  of  trying  to  see  Hu- 
man nature  in  the  beast  or  bird,  and  im- 
porting into  its  representation  a  foreign 
element.  In  this  respect  the  greatest  of 
all  animal  painters  has  been  the  chief  of- 
fender. The  intense  fun  of  the  thing 
was  too  great  a  temptation  for  Landseer. 
While  Rosa  Bonheur  sees  in  her  horses 
and  her  dogs  only  a  horse  or  a  dog, 
Landseer,  on  the  contrary,  too  often  sits 
down  resolutely,  and  of  malice  prepense, 
before  an  animal,  determined  to  see  in 
him  something  quite  else  beside  a  dog  — 
a  King,  a  Philosopher,  a 
Man,  in  short ;  nay,  even 
man  with  a  profession.  Such  are  the 
pictures  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes,  A 
Jack  in  Office,  Laying  Down  the  Law, 
and  The  Travelled  Monkey.  Now,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  dogs  do,  by  their 
inconceivable  sympathy,  come  in  a  cer- 
tain shadowy  way  to  resemble  their  mas- 
ters. They  "grow  like  that  which  they 
worship,"  and  become  brave  and  trust- 
ful, or  sneaking  and  suspicious,  affec- 
tionate and  demonstrative,  or  morose  and 
reserved,  according  to  the  character 
of  their  human  associates.  There  is, 
then,  a  point  up  to  which  the  painter  is 
authorized  to  put  human  nature  into  the 


Courtier  —  a 
a  specialized 
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dog,  because  human  nature  has  actually, 
by  force  of  sympathy,  got  into  him  al- 
ready. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Land- 
seer's  delicious  pictures  have  far,  far 
transcended  the  narrow  margin  wherein 
such  blending  of  the  human  or  the  ani- 
mal nature  can  take  place,  and  thus, 
what  he  has  given  us  in  the  particular 
class  of  pictures  in  question  (of  course, 
nine-tenths  of  his  works  are  of  quite  an- 
other order),  are  not  dogs  which  reflect 
human  qualities,  but  dogs  employed  ar- 
bitrarily to  caricature  humanity.  The 
former'would  be  a  true  study,  offering 
deep  revelations  of  canine  nature  ;  the 
latter  is  radically  false,  and  its  tendency 
altogether  misleading. 

Having  thus  briefly  touched  on  the 
fabulous  and  artistic  misrepresentations 
of  the  few  animals  which  we  shall  find 
space  to  notice,  and  the  erroneous  popu- 
lar ideas  of  them  thence  derived,  we  shall 
merely  cite  a  few  corrective  facts  of  nat- 
ural history,  and  leave  the  reader  to 
"  look  on  this  picture  and  on  that,"  and 
regulate  his  feelings  accordingly. 

Among  the  personages  who  ought  to 
be  dethroned  from  their  eminence  of  ill- 
gotten  glory  are  Richard  of  the  Lion 
Heart,  and  the  Lion  himself.  The  for- 
mer, faithless,  covetous,  and  ferocious,* 
the  latter  a  Bombastes  Furioso  of  the 
beasts — a  great  carnivorous  impostor! 
The  brute  has  been  credited  with  all 
manner  of  sublime  and  generous  quali- 
ties, simply  on  his  own  showing,  his 
magnificent  head,  his  impressive  mane 
and  tail,  and  his  tremendous  roar.  With 
one  consent  all  fabulists  have  crowned 
him  King  of  Beasts,  and  taken  for  grant- 
ed afterwards  that  he  possesses  all  royal 
virtues  and  only  royal  failings,  les  defauts 
de  ses  qualitis.  We  venture  boldly  to 
challenge  his  leonine  majesty's  right  to 
this  exalted  glory,  to  deny  his  supremacy 
of  courage  among  his  peers,  and  to  ask 
proof  of  his  supposed  magnanimity  and 
generosity  beyond  the  blandness  of  his 
Harold   Skimpole   countenance,  and   the 


*  We  have  been  favoured  by  the  historian  of  the 
Norman  Kings  with  the  following  quotations  from  the 
old  chroniclers  regarding  the  character  of  Richard  I. 
"  To  such  a  height  of  wilfulness  and  ferocity  did  he 
come,  that  all  his  good  qualities  became  clouded."  — 
(R.  Coggeshall,  83.  Rec.  des  Hist.,  XVIII.)  "He 
was  beyond  human  nature  covetous."  "  He  never 
kept  pact  with  any." — (Ch.  Havon,  415.  Alb.  3 
Font.,  756.)  "Twice  he  made  a  new  seal,  to  the  end 
that  every  charter  should  be  brought  to  new  sealing, 
nor  could  the  whirlpool  of  his  covetousness  be  ap>- 
peased  thereby." — (R.  Coggeshall,  863.)  The  most 
delightful  touch  of  all,  however,  is  by  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  (Top.  Hib.  III.  50)  —  "He  resembled  a  Lion, 
and  like  a  Lion  was  troubled  with  a  Quartan  ague!  " 


disdainful  manner  in  which  he  throws 
back  his  mane  as  if  he  were  quite  incapa- 
ble of  the  pettiness  (of  which  he  is  never- 
theless frequently  guilty)  of  picking  up 
and  eating  a  humble  black-beetle.  Let 
us  first  glance  at  what  Fable  and  Art 
have  said  and  done  for  the  Lion,  and  then 
try  to  correct  their  misrepresentations  by 
the  better  witness  of  Natural  History. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  of  all  the 
Thier-fabeln  (which  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  forgetting  just  now  in  London,  thanks 
to  a  certain  gigantic  advertisement)  is  the 
story  of  the  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  It  is 
so  pretty  a  little  tale,  and  the  idea  of  per- 
forming the  part  of  the  Mouse  is  so  pleas- 
ing to  those  amongst  us  who  in  this  mor- 
tal life  have  no  chance  of  performing  that 
of  the  Lion,  that  we  cannot  greatly  err  in 
tracing  a  very  large  share  of  the  popular 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  King  of 
Beasts  to  this  charming  romance.  But 
is  there  the  slightest  authority  for  suppos- 
ing he  would  have  acted  under  the  con- 
tingency as  the  most  graceful  of  the  nar- 
rators of  the  fable  affirms  1 

Mentre  il  leon  dormia 
I  topi  in  allegria 
Si  stavano  ballando, 
Cantando  e  saltellando 
Un  d'essi,  mal  accorto, 
Credendo  il  leon  morto 
Vibrandosi  in  alto 
Gli  fe  sul  ventre  un  salto, 
Risvegliasi  il  leon; 
Ma,  in  simile  occasion, 
Egli,  grande  e  generoso 
Non  men  che  valoroso 
Si  sdegna  di  far  male 
Al  piccolo  animale. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  a  dab  of  his 
formidable  paw  at  the  impertinent  dis- 
turber of  his  imperial  repose  would  have 
followed  much  more  surely  than  the  simi- 
lar effort  of  the  "grateful  Bear"  in  an- 
other fable  to  frighten  away  a  fly  from  the 
sleeping  hermit.  Still  less  is  Clement 
Marot's  version  of  the  story  plausible,  or 
that  the  lion  had  won  his  little  friend's 
gratitude  by  active  interposition  on  his 
behalf  when  caught  in  a  trap. 

Trouva  moyen  et  maniere  at  mati^re 
D'ongles  et  dents  de  rompre  la  rati^re. 

Another  impressive  fable  is  immortal- 
ized by  Gay  in  the  shape  of  Counsel  to 
Prince  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  Tiger  roaming  for  his  prey, 
Sprang  on  a  traveller  in  the  way. 

The  Lion  comes  in,  kills  the  Tiger,  and 
sets  the  Traveller  free,  who  reads  him  a 
lesson  on  true  glory. 
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To  me  your  clemency  hath  shown 
The  virtue  worthy  of  a  throne  ; 
Heaven  gives  you  power  above  the  rest, 
Like  heaven  to  succour  the  distrest. 

Again,  there  is  the  fable  of  the  lordly 
Lion  who  rebukes  the  Cub  for  braying 
like  an  ass,  and  another  fable  of  the  Lion- 
ess who,  when  taunted  with  the  smallness 
of  her  family  (a  mistake  in  natural  his- 
tory), proudly  answers  that  "  she  has  but 
one  cub,  but  he  is  a  lion."  And  yet  again 
there  is  the  fable  of  the  Lion  in  Love,  a 
genuine  feline  Samson,  who  allows  his 
teeth  and  claws  to  be  drawn  to  propitiate 
his  proposed  father-in-law,  and  is  then 
ignominiously  driven  from  the  door  of  the 
deceitful  Delilah.  All  these  fables  have 
had  their  share  in  impressing  us  with  an 
idea  of  the  magnanimity  and  bonhomie 
of  the  Lion,  to  which  the  tale  of  Andro- 
cles  (is  it  also  a  fable  .'*)  has  given  the  fin- 
ishing touch.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  a  whole  series  of  fables  concerning 
the  Lion,  conveying  a  totally  different 
view  of  his  character,  but  which  somehow 
seem  to  have  failed  to  leave  an  equally 
strong  impression  on  popular  opinion. 
The  origin  of  these,  as  Franceschi  clearly 
shows  in  his  quaint  book,  "  Les  Fabu- 
leuses  Betes  du  Bonhomme,"  was  the 
endeavour  to  satirize  under  safe  cover 
the  frauds  and  oppressions  of  Kings.  Of 
this  class  is  the  fable  of  the  Lion  and 
the  other  Beasts  Hunting,  in  which  the 
Lion  takes  "  the  Lion's  share,"  having 
divided  the  prey  into  three  parts,  appro- 
priating the  first  to  himself  as  King,  the 
second  to  himself  for  his  share  in  the 
chase,  and  defying  anybody  to  lay  hand 
on  the  third.  There  is  also  the  fable  of 
the  Lion  causing  the  three  Bulls  to  quar- 
rel and  separate,  that  he  might  devour 
them  seriatim;  and  that  of  the  Three 
Councillors,  wherein  the  astute  Fox  alone 
escapes  being  eaten  by  the  council-seek- 
ing Lion,  as  either  a  fool  like  the  Sheep, 
or  a  flatterer  like  the  Wolf.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  fable  of  the  Animals  dying  of 
the  Plague,  when  the  Lion  advises  that 
the  most  guilty  should  be  sacrified  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  heaven,  and  con- 
fesses, to  begin  with  — 

J'ai  devore  force  moutons ; 
Que  m'avaient-ils  fait  ?  nulle  offense  : 
Meme  il  m'est  arrive  quelquefois  de  manger 
Le  Berger  ! 

J^  me  devouerai  done,  s'il  le  faut,  mais  je 

pense 
Qu'il  est  bon  que  chacun  s'accuse  aussi  que 

moi, 


Car  on  doit  souhaiter,  selon  toute  justice 
Que  le  plus  coupable  perisse. 

The  poor  Ass  confesses  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  passing  a  meadow,  he  had  nib- 
bled a  tongue's  length  of  grass.  All  the 
other  beasts  cry  "  haro  "  upon  him  :  — 

Manger  I'herbe  d'autrui !    Quel  crime  abomi- 
nable ! 

And  the  Ass  is  sacrificed  on  the  spot. 

Now  it  would  seem,  as  already  re- 
marked, that  for  some  occult  reason,  this 
latter  class  of  disloyal  fables  have  by  no 
means  made  as  much  impression  on  the 
popular  mind  as  those  of  the  former  kind, 
in  which  he  is  represented  as  noble  and 
magnanimous.  Whether  it  be  that  we 
English  do  not  generally  grudge  our  Lion, 
or  Lioness,  his  or  her  share  (exception 
being  made,  of  course,  of  the  case  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Chelsea) ;  or  that 
we  condone  his  voracity  in  favour  of  his 
aesthetic  merits,  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
quire. Certainly,  an  attempt  to  dethrone 
him  and  establish  a  bestial  Democracy, 
with  a  President  at  the  head,  would  de- 
tract so  immensely  from  the  dignity  and 
iclat  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  that  we 
shudder  to  think  of  it.  How  much,  for 
example,  does  Art  owe  to  the  Lion,  not 
exactly  as  its  royal  patron,  but  as  its 
theme  !  We  can  scarcely  calculate  what 
Sculpture  would  have  missed  without  him, 
from  the  gates  of  Mycenae,  the  halls  of 
Nineveh  and  Thebes,  the  Throne  of  Sol- 
omon and  the  Courts  of  the  Alhambra, 
down  to  Canova's  monument  in  Rome, 
Thorwaldsen's  at  Lucerne,  and  the  walls 
of  Burlington  House  every  season,  which 
latter  would  become  still  more  insuffera- 
bly tame  were  "  Daniel's  Den  "  never  to 
alternate  with  "  Rocking  the  Cradle,"  nor 
"  Androcles  "  with  "  Goody  Two  Shoes." 
Even  when  the  Lion  is  represented,  as  at 
the  foot  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  column, 
with  his  forelegs  (as  shapeless  as  roly-poly 
puddings)  stretched  out  straight  dog- 
fashion,  instead  of  cat's-elbowed,  he  is 
still  a  grand  creature,  albeit  plethoric  in 
his  dignity  like  the  porter  in  a  ducal  man- 
sion, or  a  Beef-eater  in  the  Tower. 
Phidias  (if  we  may  value  Flaxman's  judg- 
ment) paid  him  the  highest  honour  of  all, 
taking  the  mode  of  growth  of  his  mane 
off  his  lordly  brow  and  its  splendid  droop, 
as  the  model  for  the  forehead  of  Olym- 
pian Jove.  Then,  what  have  not  the 
great  painters  made  of  him  !  What  a 
grand  and  kingly  creature  does  he  grow 
under  Rubens'  brush  !  How  Landseer, 
who,  with  all  his  love  for  dogs,  could  not 
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refrain  from  caricaturing  them  in  human 
disguise,  reverenced  the  Lion  too  much 
to  make  him  play  the  part  even  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  shows  him  to  us 
only  prowling  abroad  in  the  wilderness 
and  roaring  for  his  prey,  or  calmly  watch- 
ing us  in  "  The  Lion  and  the  Lamb  ;  "  or, 
last  and  grandest  of  all,  mighty  and  ma- 
jestic in  death,  as  in  "The  Desert"! 
True,  he  has  condescended  so  far  to 
truckle  to  the  pride  of  humanity  —  akin 
to  that  of  the  Lilliputians  when  they  had 
chained  Gulliver  —  as  to  show  us  in  one 
picture  the  beast  repressed  and  tamed  by 
Van  Amburgh,  and,  in  another,  crying 
like  a  whipped  child  made  to  stand  in  the 
corner.  But  these  pictures,  like  his  other 
court  scenes,  do  not  merit  to  be  counted 
among  Landseer's  works.  Still  less  than 
Sculpture  or  Painting  could  Poetry  and 
Heraldry  dispense  with  the  emblem  of 
the  King  of  Beasts.  The  very  name  "  Li- 
on," like  the  word  "  gold,"  is  beautiful 
and  ennobling  to  the  sentence  of  which 
it  forms  a  part ;  and  if  Royal  and  noble 
Houses  (and  a  vast  number  of  houses 
which  are  neither  royal  nor  noble)  were 
to  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  use  of 
Lions  as  crests,  supporters,  and  charges 
of  their  shields,  and  lions  "  rampant," 
"  couchant,"  "  passant,"  "  regardant," 
and  "  rampant-regardant ;  "  lions  "  sable," 
and  "argent,"  and  "or,"  and  "gules," 
and  "  azure  ;  "  lions  "  crowned  imperial," 
and  lions  "  crined  and  unguled,"  lions 
"  collared  "  and  lions  ^''quevie-fourchie^^''  * 
to  be  all  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  College  of  Arms  might  close  its  portals, 
and  the  obliging  gentlemen  who  adver- 
tise their  readiness  to  find  anybody's 
armorial  bearings,  be  induced  at  last  to 
employ  for  some  of  their  customers  the 
more  appropriate  emblems  of  a  Bale  of 
Cotton  Couchant,  or  a  Pair  of  Scales  (un- 
duly weighted)  Brass. 

But  now  for  the  real  Lion,  outside 
Fable,  Art,  and  Heraldry.  What  is  the 
truth  regarding  his  vaunted  generosity, 
magnanimity,  and  supremacy  of  courage  ? 
Alas  !  we  fear  that  some  of  these  grand 
qualities  belong  to  him  no  more  than 
similar  attributes  to  the  human  kings  to 
whom  they  are  officially  credited,  and 
that  "  His  Sacred  Majesty  "  King  Charles 
IL,  His  "Celestial  Highness,"  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  and  even  that  "  most  Re- 
ligious and  gracious  King,"  George  IV., 
probably  deserved  their  laudatory  epi- 
thets quite  as  much  as  he.  Of  course,  as 
he  is  actually  stronger  than  any  creature 

*  Fork-tailed  —  the  badge  of  the  De  Montforts. 


with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  except 
the  elephant,  there  would  be  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  fact  that  he  should  gen- 
erally be  ready  (very  literally)  to  "  come 
to  the  scratch  "  with  any  of  them.  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  however,  that  he  is 
rather  indisposed  for  the  "  open  wager  of 
battle,"  especially  with  a  man,  and  pre- 
fers, when  convenient,  to  "tumble  his 
landlord  "  from  behind  a  hedge.  A  tiger 
has  been  known  (as  Mr.  Crawford  de- 
scribes he  witnessed  in  Cochin  China)  to 
combat  ^  r entrance  in  regular  field  of 
fight  with  forty-six  elephants,  while  the 
tiger  was  chained  to  a  stake  by  a  rope 
thirty  yards  long,  his  claws  cut,  and  his 
mouth  sewed  up.  Again  and  again  the 
brave  brute  flung  himself  on  the  foe  till 
many  elephants  slunk  terrified  away,  and 
the  tiger  was  killed  by  sheer  tossing  from 
their  trunks.  But  no  such  tale  as  this  is 
recorded  of  the  Lion.  Of  course  the 
Gallic  lion-killers,  Vaillant  and  Gerard, 
are  disposed  to  vaunt  his  prowess  as  that 
of  a  monster  whom  they  have  heroically 
conquered,  while  meaner  mortals  shrunk 
away  terrified  by  the  very  echo  of  his 
roar.  But  when  they  come  to  give  a  pre- 
cise account  of  his  behaviour,  there  is 
generally  some  such  story  as  those  in  Mr. 
Cumming's  "  Five  Years  of  a  Hunter's 
Life,"  when  the  Lion  follows  Dogberry's 
advice,  and  "  shows  himself  to  be  a  thief  " 
by  stealing  away  from  his  pursuer,  "  not 
liking  his  appearance  ;  "  or,  again,  when 
"observing  me,  the  lions  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and,  growling,  trotted  sulkily  up  the 
mountain."*  Livingstone's  accounts, 
which  will  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers, 
are  to  much  the  same  purpose.  He  pre- 
fers pouncing  on  a  man  like  Cumming's 
unfortunate  servant,  Hendrick,  while 
asleep,  and  carrying  him  off  to  devour 
under  cover  of  darkness.  Such  is  not 
precisely  what  we  were  accustomed  to 
describe  as  generosity  and  magnanimous 
bravery.f     As    to    the    Lioness,    unless 

*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  155  and  347. 

t  Mr.  Mostyn  Owen,  of  Woodhouse,  Shrewsbury, 
has  favoured  me  with  the  following  personal  reminis- 
cence, which  corroborates  the  above  remarks,  though 
his  final  verdict  is,  that  lions  have  "plenty  of  courage 
when  attacked."  "  From  what  I  saw  of  lions  when  I 
was  in  Africa,  I  should  say  that  they  will  not  attack  a 
man  unless  he  molest  them.  I  have  seen  them  lie  on  a 
flat,  bare  plain  and  take  no  notice  of  a  party  of  horse- 
men passmg  at  500  yards'  distance.  On  one  occasion  I 
and  a  companion  were  riding  as  fast  as  we  could  over 
an  undulating  country,  when  we  suddenly  came  upon  a 
lot  of  lions,  who  were  lying  on  some  rushes  near  water. 
One  of  the  largest  male  lions  sprang  on  his  feet,  seeing 
us  approach,  and  came  out  to  meet  us,  with  his  tail 
erect  and  legs  stiff  —  like  a  cat  when  it  attacks  an  in- 
truding puppy.  Our  horses  were  blown,  and  the  lion 
could  easily  have  come  up  with  us  ;  but  as  soon  as  we 
pulled  up,  the  lion  stopped,  and  we  turned  away  and 
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Jules  Gdrard  be  a  caitiff-slanderer  of  the 
sex  (such  men  have  been  known  among 
his  countrymen),  the  Queen  of  Beasts  is 
a  very  Messalina,  at  once  faithless  and 
cruel.  In  consequence  of  the  great  mor- 
tality of  female  cubs  during  the  process 
of  dentition,  she  possesses  over  Euro- 
pean ladies  the  advantage  which,  we  fear, 
nothing  short  of  the  introduction  of  the 
wholesome  practice  of  female  Infanticide, 
could  obtain  for  them, —  that  of  not  being 
"  Redundant,"  as  Mr.  Greg  calls  it,  nay, 
of  being,  on  the  contrary,  at  a  high  pre- 
mium. Every  third  lion  prowls  about  the 
desert  sands,  roaring  vainly  for  a  mate  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  of  course,  an 
immense  exaltation  of  value,  and,  per- 
haps, also  some  additional  cruelty  on  the 
side  of  the  lioness.  She  is  beset  with 
suitors  like  Penelope.  "  Accordingly," 
says  M.  Gdrard,  "  it  is  by  no  means  rare 
to  meet  one  of  the  ladies  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  young  lions,  who  engage  in 
desperate  combat,  until  the  lioness,  an- 
noyed that  not  one  of  her  admirers  suc- 
ceeds in  strangling  the  others  for  her 
sake,  conducts  them  into  the  presence  of 
an  old  lion  whose  roar  she  has  appreciat- 
ed," and  who  quietly  disposes  of  them  all. 
The  lioness,  while  the  combat  lasts, 
incessantly  wags  her  tail  in  token  of 
gratification  at  the  spectacle ;  and  when 
her  first  lovers  are  dead,  Hcks  the  wounds 
which  the  new  one  has  received  in  her 
honour.  Still  worse  sometimes  is  the 
case  later  on,  when  (as  a  certain  Arab 
named  Mahommed  witnessed  from  a  tree 
where  he  had  taken  refuge)  the  spouse  of 
a  powerful  elderly  lion  responded  to  the 
distant  roar  of  a  huge  black  lion  in  a 
manner  which  obviously  drove  her  hus- 
band wild  with  rage  and  jealousy  ;  and 
persisted  in  the  invitation  till  the  black 
lion  appeared.  The  lioness  immediately 
rose  to  go  towards  him,  but  the  lion, 
guessing  her  intention,  ran  before  her  to 
meet  his  enemy.  They  crouched  at  the 
same  moment  to  take  their  spring,  leaped 
at  the  same  time  one  against  the  other, 
and  rolled  over  in  the  grass,  to  rise  no 
more  !  The  struggle  was  long  and  terri- 
ble, but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
it  the  lioness  lay  in  an  easy  attitude  close 
by,  watching  it,  and  testifying,  by  the 
constant  motion  of  her  tail,  to  the  plea- 
sure she  experienced  in  beholding  the 
two  lions  destroying  each  other  for  her 

walked  our  nags  up  the  hill-side.  When  we  got  to  a 
respectable  distance  we  stopped  to  look  back,  and  saw 
no  fewer  than  twelve  lions,  great  and  small,  walk 
slowly  away  towards  some  rocky  hills  half  a  mile  off. 
I  cannot  say  what  stopped  the  lion  from  charging  home 
at  us,  but  should  not  suppose  it  was  fear," 
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sake.  When  they  were  both  dead,  she 
cautiously  approached  and  examined  the 
corpses.  What  her  sentiments  may  have 
been  —  of  tenderness  and  remorse,  or  of 
triumphant  joy  at  being  rid  of  an  old  ty- 
rant—  who  shall  presume  to  speculate  ? 

If  Jacques  Bonhomrae  and  his  com- 
peers all  over  mediaeval  Europe  saw  in 
the  Lion  the  type  of  Royalty  in  whose 
supposititious  adventures  they  could  con- 
veniently and  safely  satirize  Kingly  greed 
and  injustice,  they  found  likewise  in  the 
Wolf  a  no  less  appropriate  emblem  of 
their  lesser  but  more  immediate  tyrants 
the  Barons.  The  popularity  of  all  these 
tales  is  of  course  amply  accounted  for 
when  we  reflect  how  infinitely  consoling 
to  a  race  of  tongue-tied  serfs  it  must 
have  been  to  tell  their  children  over  the 
fireside,  with  many  a  wink  and  nod  at 
wife  and  comrade,  some  story  of  a  savage 
beast,  in  which  the  behaviour  of  their 
dreaded  Lord  was  livelily  portrayed.  Of 
this  kind  the  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb  is  an  admirable  specimen.  The 
poor  lamb's  innocent  pleas  —  she  "could 
not  trouble  the  water,  for  she  was  below 
the  wolf's  drinking  place,"  —  and  she 
"  had  not  called  him  ill  names  a  year  ago, 
because  she  was  not  then  born"  —  with 
the  wolf's  conclusion  ;  "  If  it  was  not 
you  who  called  me  names  it  was  your 
father.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  argue 
me  out  of  my  supper ! "  reads  as  if  the 
story  might  really  have  been  framed  upon 
an  actual  incident  such  as  must,  alas  ! 
have  occurred  every  day  when  Le  droit 
du  plus  fort  v^diSin  the  ascendant  all  over 
the  world.  Again,  there  is  the  fable  of 
the  Wolf  who  offered  to  reward  the  Crane 
if  he  would  take  a  bone  out  of  his  throat, 
and  when  the  Crane  had  performed  the 
operation,  sent  him  about  his  business, 
telling  him  he  was  lucky  enough  after 
putting  his  head  in  the  Wolf's  jaws  to 
draw  it  safe  out  again.  There  is  the 
Wolf  who  tried  to  persuade  the  Goat  to 
come  down  and  browse  on  the  plain  in- 
stead of  on  the  inaccessible  rocks,  and 
who  received  the  reply  that  the  goat 
begged  to  be  excused,  as  he  knew  it  was 
not  to  his  dinner  the  Wolf  invited  him, 
but  to  that  of  the  wolf.  There  is  the 
Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing,  who  obtained 
admission  into  the  fold  for  evil  purposes 
in  disguise.  There  is  the  Wolf  who  was 
carrying  home  a  sheep  when  the  Lion 
came  and  took  it  from  him,  replying  to 
his  remonstrance,  "  Did  the  shepherd 
give  it  x.oyou?''''  There  is  the  Wolf  who 
begged  a  Sheep  to  fetch  him  water,  and 
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to  whom  the  sheep  answered  that  if  he 
went  near  enough  to  give  it  to  him,  he 
knew  he  would  eat  him.  There  is  the 
Wolf  who,  by  long  maintained  hypocrisy, 
induced  the  Shepherd  to  leave  him  in 
charge  of  his  "  Sheep,"  after  which  he 
immediately  devoured  them,  and  left  the 
shepherd  to  bewail  that  he  had  trusted  a 
Wolf.  Lastly,  there  were  the  Wolves 
who  persuaded  the  Sheep  that  the  Dogs 
were  the  only  cause  of  enmity  between 
them  ;  and  having  brought  them  to  dis- 
miss the  dogs,  ate  them  up  without  fur- 
ther trouble: — the  story  by  which  De- 
mosthenes saved  himself,  when  the 
Athenians  were  disposed  to  deliver  him 
over  to  Philip.  Do  not  all  these  tales  in 
their  multiplicity  point  to  a  popular  mean- 
ing attached  to  them  beyond  that  of  other 
fables  ?  As  to  the  real  wolves,  we  fear  it 
was  as  needless  for  literature  to  blacken 
their  character  in  general  by  such  le- 
gends, as  in  one  solitary  instance  to  ex- 
alt it  in  the  person  of  the  Nurse  of  the 
great  Founders  of  Rome.  The  Romans 
might  look  to  their  quaint  old  bronze 
Lupa  with  some  affection  (the  only  at- 
tempt we  are  aware  of  till  Rubens'  day  to 
represent  the  beast  in  Art),  but  it  was 
very  little  likely  that  a  Wolf  in  the  flesh 
should  become  an  object  of  human  ten- 
derness. Nevertheless  it  would  seem 
that  the  kind  of  wickedness  attributed  to 
him  in  the  fables  aforesaid,  and  still  more 
in  that  dreadful  tragedy  of  Little  Red  i 
Riding  Hood,  which  has  chilled  the  in- 
fantine blood  of  half  the  Aryan  race,  is  I 
not  precisely  the  real  character  of  the 
wolf's  depravity.  In  allegorizing  the  de- 
tested Baron,  the  legend-maker  has  pro- 
ceeded after  the  very  common  fashion  in 
which  a  celebrated  statesman  compared 
his  opponent  to  a  "  Crocodile  standing 
with  his  hands  in  his  breeches'  pockets." 
The  hypocrite's  "  Crocodile's  tears  "  were 
the  starting-point  of  his  simile  —  the 
*' breeches'  pockets"  outran,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  capacities  of  the  metaphor.  The 
baron's  oppressions  were  fairly  symbol- 
ized by  the  wolf's  habit  of  devouring 
weaker  prey,  but  the  craft  and  treachery 
of  the  baron  were  further  added  to  the 
wolf's  enormities  without  any  authority 
from  natural  history.  We  do  not  precisely 
aspire  to  rehabilitate  Sir  Isengrim,  or 
set  him  as  a  maligned  innocent  before 
the  world  ;  but  we  protest  that,  though 
bloodthirsty  and  cowardly,  he  is  not  per- 
fidious. Nothing  on  record  lends  a 
colour  to  that  frightful  libel  of  the  Grand- 
mother's representative  with  great  eyes 
and  great  teeth,  "  the  better  to  eat  you, 


my  dear!"  which  we  shudder  to  recall. 
As  the  advocate  in  a  late  celebrated  trial 
thought  it  his  wisest  course  to  admit  that 
his  client  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  fool, 
and  therefore  no  perjurer,  so  we  concede 
at  once  that  the  wolf  is  voracious  and  a 
dastard,  and  accordingly  the  allegations 
against  him  fall  to  the  ground.  He  is 
not  only  a  fool,  but  a  superstitious  one. 
Travellers  whom  they  are  pursuing,  and 
would  soon  overtake,  have  again  and 
again  frightened  packs  of  wolves  away  by 
merely  trailing  a  piece  of  rope  behind 
their  carriages  ;  and  when  American  hun- 
ters have  killed  a  bison,  and  want  to  pre- 
vent the  wolves  eating  it  at  night  they 
construct,  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  a  ridiculous 
sort  of  bogus  trap  with  the  bison's  in- 
flated bladder  tied  by  a  loose  string  to  a 
stick,  and  left  to  flap  about  in  the  wind. 
No  wolf  seeing  this  alarming  object  will 
approach  the  tempting  carcase. 

Then  as  to  his  cowardice,  the  wolf  dis- 
plays a  quality  we  suspect  to  be  extremely 
common  among  a  nobler  class  of  animals 
on  two  legs.  In  a  crowd  he  is  valiant 
and  vociferous  ;  alone,  and  unsupported 
by  other  canaille  like  himself,  he  is  a  das- 
tard. Audubon  describes  how  he  watched 
while  a  farmer  in  Ohio  quietly  descended 
into  a  pit  where  he  had  caught  a  couple 
of  wolves  over  night,  and  deliberately 
took  up  their  hind-legs  and  cut  the  ten- 
dons with  his  knife  ;  the  poor  beasts  mak- 
ing no  more  resistance  than  one  of  the 
lambs  they  had  eaten  might  have  done. 
Similar  stories  are  told  by  scores  of  the 
wolves  of  Hungary  and  Russia. 

And  yet  there  is  something  in  this 
brute,  so  near  akin  to  our  best-beloved 
dogs  (though  he  drinks  differently,  and 
has  his  eyes  less  honestly  set  in  his  head), 
which  pleads  for  some  little  sympathy  for 
him,  especially  in  confinement.  His 
howl,  as  he  sits  in  dreary  solitude  in  his 
narrow  cage  —  he,  the  Wild  Hunter  of 
the  Forest  —  is  indescribably,  unutterably 
mournful  ;  a  long-drawn  wail  in  a  minor 
key,  like  the  Irish  death-song  heard  across 
the  mountains  ;  or  the  music  (which  that 
"  keen  "  so  strangely  resembles)  of  one  of 
the  three  Misereres  of  the  Sistine.  The 
mental  sufferings  of  that  wretched  crea- 
ture atone  in  our  eyes  for  half  the  mur- 
ders of  his  race,  even  though  he  be  the 
Malay  of  the  Brutes,  addicted  to  "run- 
ning a  muck."  He  is  capable  of  passion- 
ate attachment  to  man,  though  few  men 
have  cared  to  test  the  fact.  It  is  still  a 
moot  question  whether  the  mother-wolf 
has  not  occasionally  nursed  human  babes, 
and  there  is  an   authentic  and   affecting 
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story  of  a  wolf  which  had  been  brought 
up  by  M.  Cuvier,  and  which  showed  to 
him  all  the  affection  and  obedience  of  a 
dog.  On  leaving  home,  Cuvier  sent  his 
wolf  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Though 
kindly  treated,  it  pined  for  months  for  its 
master;  and  when  it  saw  him,  after  a 
year  and  a  half,  sprang  towards  him  at 
the  first  sound  of  his  voice,  and  displayed 
raptures  of  joy.  Again,  his  master  left 
him  for  three  years,  and  again  the  wolf 
received  him  with  ecstasy,  licking  his 
face  fondly,  like  a  dog,  and  refusing  to 
obey  his  keepers  and  quit  him.  But  once 
again  the  master  departed,  and  this  time 
the  sorely-tried  heart  of  the  wolf  turned 
to  gall !  For  a  month  he  pined  so  that  it 
seemed  he  would  die  ;  and  when  he  re- 
vived he  was  no  longer  the  gentle,  affec- 
tionate creature  he  had  hitherto  proved, 
but  a  wolf,  wild  and  savage  like  the  rest 
of  his  kind.  To  our  mind  this  fact  speaks 
more  for  the  intensity  of  the  wolf's  at- 
tachment than  all  the  rest. 

From  a  very  interesting  forthcoming 
work,  whose  proof-sheets  we  have  been 
privileged  to  see  —  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Relation  of  the  Pleistocene  Mammalia  to 
those  now  living  in  Europe,"  by  Boyd 
Dawkins,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  —  we  learn  that 
the  wolves  proved  such  a  scourge  in 
Scotland,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, as  to  be  mentioned  in  Litanies 
along  with  the  caterans.  "Acateranis  et 
latronibus,  a  lupis  et  omnia  mala  bestia, 
libera  nos  Domine,"  says  the  Litany  of 
Dunkeld.  In  Ireland  they  were  still 
alarming  so  late  as  1662,  when  Sir  John 
Ponsonby  reported  from  the  Committee 
of  Grievances  that  a  bill  should  be 
brought  in  to  encourage  the  killing  of 
hares  and  foxes.  The  reward  for  "  a 
bitch  wolfe  "  was  six  pounds  ;  "for  every 
dogg  wolfe,  five  pounds  ;  and  for  every 
cubb  which  prayeth  (sic)  for  himself,  forty 
shillings."*  Still  more  terrible  than  to 
Scotchmen  or  Irishmen  the  Wolf  must 
have  appeared  to  the  old  Scandinavians, 
considering  the  part  they  assigned  to 
him  in  the  great  final  catastrophe  of  the 
universe.  Of  course,  to  the  dwellers 
amid  eternal  snow,  the  last  horror  was 
not  a  conflagration  — 

When  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll, 

but  a  deep,  cold,  tremendous  gloom, — 
Ragnarok,  "the  Twilight  of   the  Gods." 

*  The  last  wolf  was  not  killed  in  Ireland  till  1710 ; 
the  last  in  Scotland  was  in  1686.  The  race  had  been 
exterminated  in  England  before  the  ciose  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 
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When  this  awful  age  comes  on,  and  the 
beneficent  and  evil  powers  meet  in  a  last 
Armageddon,  then  Odin  himself — Odin, 
the  King  and  Father  of  the  Gods  —  will 
be  devoured  by  the  Fenris-Wolf  —  De- 
struction ! 

Space  in  these  brief  pages  would  not 
permit  us  to  discuss  the  vast  theme  of  the 
veritable  character  of  that  great  bestial 
Ulysses,  the  Fox.  We  can  but  raise  our 
feeble  voice  in  mild  protest  against  the 
cruel  misrepresentations  to  which  he  is 
exposed  in  that  "  unhoXy  Bible  of  the 
World,"  Reineke  Fuchs,  wherein  he  is 
credited  with  every  vice  under  the  sun, 
and  wins  his  final  victory  over  his  enemy. 
Sir  Isengrim,  by  the  basest  perfidy  on 
record.  The  Fox  of  natural  history,  we 
venture  to  plead,  is  not  so  bad  as  all 
this.  He  is  simply  a  Robber  —  at  once  a 
Highwayman,  Burglar,  and  Garotter  — 
but  he  is  not  a  Hypocrite  (at  least,  more 
than  his  profession  requires) ;  and  as  to 
his  private  morals,  he  is  an  excellent 
husband  and  p^re  de  famille^  taking  un- 
usual pleasure  in  the  sweets  of  domestic 
life  and  the  gambols  of  his  infant  off- 
spring. As  to  the  young  animal,  as  Col. 
Hamley  says,  "  a  little  fox,  with  his  face 
full  of  a  grave,  sweet  intelligence,  which 
is  as  yet  undebased  by  the  look  of  worldly 
astuteness  conspicuous  in  after  life,  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  the  world."  * 
The  stories  about  the  race  are  mostly 
base  fabrications.  Reineke  Fuchs  is,  as 
already  said,  one  long,  unpardonable 
libel.  The  Fox  of  the  fable,  who  per- 
suaded the  Crow  to  drop  her  piece  of 
cheese  by  flattering  her  concerning  her 
harmonious  voice  ;  the  Fox  which  per- 
suaded the  Goat  to  come  down  into  the 
well  into  which  he  had  fallen,  thereby 
enabling  himself  to  climb  out  on  the 
Goat's  horns,  alike  display  duplicity  un- 
warranted by  any  recorded  facts.  The 
Fox  who  would  not  allow  the  Hedgehog 
to  eat  his  flies  lest  a  hungrier  swarm 
should  take  their  places  (whom,  Aristotle 
(Rhet.  11.  20)  says,  ^sop  quoted  to  pre- 
vent the  Samians  putting  to  death  one 
who  had  robbed  their  treasury) ;  the 
Fox  who  had  lost  his  Tail,  and  tried  to 
persuade  the  other  Foxes  to  drop  the  ap- 
pendage ;  and  lastly,  the  ever-delightful 
Fox,  who  pronounced  the  unattainable 
Grapes  to  be  sour  —  these,  perhaps, 
may  be  held  in  a  shadowy  way  to  repre- 
sent not  unfairly  the  clearness  of  Sir 
Reynard's  grasp  of  probabilities,  and  the 
finesse  of  his  wit. 

*  "  Our  Poor  Relations,"  p.  7. 
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The  animal,  however,  who  has  been,  per- 
haps, more  misrepresented  in  Fable  than 
any  other,  is  the  Hare.  She  is  the  type  of 
senseless  timidity,  and  likewise  of  idle 
boastfulness.  At  one  time  the  Hares 
rush  to  drown  themselves  in  a  pond,  till 
seeing  they  have  frightened  the  Frogs, 
they  think  better  of  it,  and  agree  to  live, 
since  they  have  found  creatures  more 
faint-hearted  than  themselves.  At  an- 
other time  the  Hare  makes  a  wager  with  a 
Tortoise,  and  loses  the  race  by  lying 
down  and  going  to  sleep.  And  lastly, 
there  is  the  piteous  story  of 

The  Hare,  who  in  a  civil  way 
Complied  with  everything — Hke  Gay  ; 
Her  care  was  never  to  offend, 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

And  who  yet  in  her  extremity  implored 
in  vain  the  aid  of  the  Horse,  the  Bull, 
the  Goat  and  the  Sheep,  and  received 
from  the  Calf  the  polite  farewell :  — 

Excuse  me,  then,  you  know  my  heart ; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas  !  must  part ; 
How  shall  we  all  lament  !     Adieu  ! 
For  see  !  the  hounds  are  just  in  view. 

Now  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 
Hare  is  not  a  helpless  fool  by  any  means, 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  mere  terror  and 
misery  would  be  likely  to  drive  her  to 
suicide.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  a  re- 
markably playful  little  beast  in  her  sunny 
hours,  both  in  freedom  and  when  domes- 
ticated (every  one  remembers  Cowper's 
hares),  and  in  her  hour  of  adversity  she 
displays  marvellous  coolness  and  pres- 
ence of  mind,  making  her  bolts,  and 
swervings,  and  doublings  with  consum- 
mate skill,  and  hiding  herself  as  cun- 
ningly as  a  Fox  under  a  wall,  allowing 
the  greyhounds  to  leap  over  her.  A  gen- 
tlemen in  Lancashire  having  tried  in 
several  cases  to  save  hares,  after  a  severe 
run,  from  the  fate  which  sometimes  over- 
takes them,  of  perishing  at  night  in  their 
forms  from  cold,  and  who  left  them  in  a 
warm  room  with  provision  of  food,  inva- 
riably found  that  their  fright  had  by  no 
means  spoiled  their  appetites,  but  that 
they  had  partaken  of  a  good  supper  or 
breakfast  before  the  morning's  release. 

A  creature,  concerning  whom  Fable 
proper  has  little  to  say  (there  are,  we  be- 
lieve, only  two  original  fables  about  him), 
but  of  whom  a  perfectly  fictitious  ideal 
has  somehow  entered  our  heads,  is,  the 
Camel.  We  have  constructed  him  out  of 
somebody's  consciousness,  but  who  that 
somebody  was  is  not  clear.     In  childhood, 


a  Camel,  to  each  of  us,  was  almost  a 
brute  Philanthropist.  His  patience,  his 
obedience,  his  innumerable  valuable  qual- 
ities, rendered  the  "  Ship  of  the  Des- 
ert "  almost  the  greatest  treasure  of  the 
human  race.  At  that  stage  of  natural 
theology,  when  a  celebrated  engineer  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  that  "  Rivers  were  created  to 
feed  navigable  canals,"  when  everything 
had  a  final  cause,  and  the  final  cause  of 
everything  else  was  the  convenience  of 
man,  we  entertained  pleasantly  the  idea 
that  the  camel's  hump  was  made  to  hold 
his  rider's  seat,  and  felt  a  vicarious  grati- 
tude for  the  Arab,  on  account  of  the 
animal's  provision  of  water,  which  his 
master  could  always  reach,  in  case  of 
necessity,  by  the  simple  process  of 
eventration.  Nothing  which  could  possi- 
bly have  been  said  of  the  Camel's  virtues 
would  then  have  transcended  our  convic- 
tions, and  poetry  and  painting  were  always 
ready  to  confirm  our  views.  In  fancy 
we  pictured  him  in  every  Eastern  scene, 
from  the  idyll  of  Rebekah  to  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  — 

with  her  camels  riding  on, 
Bearing  spices  and  rich  gifts  for  great  King 
Solomon. 

And  now,  where  is  he,  that  half-canon- 
ized beast  ?  Alas  !  (chiefly  owing,  we  im- 
agine, to  having  incurred  the  detestation 
of  Miss  Martineau),  the  Camel  has  fallen 
from  the  zenith  to  the  nadir  in  public 
estimation.  We  have  all  been  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  many  of  us  have  been 
bitten  by  his  long  front  teeth,  trampled 
over  by  his  noiseless  feet,  deafened  by 
his  angry  roar,  and  insulted  by  the 
affected,  not  to  say  sanctimonious,  toiir- 
nure  of  his  head  and  neck,  and  the  pro- 
trusion of  his  contemptuous  upper  lip. 
No  one  who  thus  "  knows  him  at  home  " 
retains  a  spark  of  belief  in  the  beast's 
patience,  amiability,  fidelity,  or  any  other 
virtue.  The  Camel  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  lost  illusions  of  youth  !  Per- 
haps, after  all,  the  old  fabulists  did  not 
think  much  more  of  him  than  we  do. 
When  the  Camel,  they  say,  begged  Jupi- 
ter to  grant  him  horns  like  other  animals, 
Jupiter  not  only  refused  the  horns,  but 
cropped  his  ears  for  being  a  dissatisfied 
and  troublesome  beast. 

A  proof  of  how  much  more  appearances 
weigh  in  this  foolish  world  than  facts, 
may  be  found  in  the  relative  traditional 
estimate  of  the  Owl  and  the  Goose,  The 
former  bird,  merely  from  looking  grave 
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and  solemn,  and  keeping  himself  a  little 
retired  from  public  view,  has  been  cred- 
ited with  unlimited  sagacity,  and  made 
the  chosen  companion  of  the  very  God- 
dess of  Wisdom.  As  no  Ministry,  fifty 
years  ago,  would  have  dared  to  give  a 
bishopric  to  Sydney  Smith,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  too  witty,  so  no  old  Athe- 
nian imagined  that  Pallas  would  have 
preferred  in  her  temple  the  society  of  a 
lively  and  satirical  bird,  like  the  Goose, 
to  the  dull  and  gloomy-minded  Owl.  But 
the  goose  is  really  a  clever  creature,  and 
proves  it  in  a  hundred  ways,  while  the 
owl,  like  Lord  Burleigh,  merely  nods  his 
head  in  solemn  sort,  and  is  accepted  as 
wise  on  his  own  showing.  The  great 
difference  between  masculine  and  fem- 
inine folly  has  been  said  to  be,  that 
a  stupid  man  generally  retains  enough 
sense  to  conceal  his  stupidity  under  the 
cloak  of  silence,  while  a  stupid  woman 
chatters  the  more,  the  more  ignorant  she 
may  be,  and  so  betrays  her  deficiencies 
to  all  the  world.  The  man  sometimes 
inspires  his  neighbour  (and  always  his 
wife),  with  the  conviction  that  there  is 
matchless  wisdom  hidden  behind  his  re- 
serve, which  he  buttons  close  round  him 
as  the  shabby-genteel  do  a  great-coat  to 
hide  the  absence  of  a  shirt.  The  woman 
invariably  reveals  her  folly  to  everybody, 
and  gets  no  credit  for  the  under-current 
of  practical  sense  which  sometimes  runs 
beneath.  The  Owl  is  in  this  respect  de- 
cidedly of  the  masculine  order  of  mind, 
Vk^hile  the  Goose  goes  about  cackling  and 
screeching  with  her  neck  outstretched, 
so  that  she  looks  supremely  ridiculous 
and  idiotic,  while  all  the  time  she  is  not 
only  sensible  enough,  but  has  the  rare 
merit  of  a  strong  dash  of  humour  in  her 
composition.  Since  she  saved  the  Ro- 
man Capitol  she  has  been  known  to  dis- 
play all  the  domestic  virtues,  and  as 
many  public  ones  as  she  has  been  per- 
mitted to  exercise.  But  no  !  experience 
avails  nothing  against  prejudice.  She 
has  contrived  to  get  herself  classed 
among  the  "  shrieking  sisterhood,"  and 
her  claims  are  thrust  aside  with  derision. 
The  position  of  the  Goose  in  Fable  is 
peculiar.  She  is  represented  as  a  fat,  un- 
wieldy creature,  liable  to  all  sorts  of  af- 
fronts and  misfortunes,  but  yet  possessed 
of  a  certain  degree  of  homely  mother- 
wit,  sometimes  approaching  that  of  the 
immortal  Mrs.  Poyser.  In  a  fable  which 
dates  from  classic  times,  the  Cranes  and 
Geese  are  represented  as  feeding  to- 
gether in  a  field.  The  fowlers  arrive, 
and  the  cranes  fly  away,  but  the  geese 
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are  too  fat  to  escape,  and  are  taken  and 
killen.  The  story  of  the  aged  Lion  who 
makes  a  Fox  his  viceroy,  while  another 
Fox  sings  his  virtues,  terminates  in  Gay's 
version,  with  the  remarks  aside,  of  the 
Goose  to  her  brood  :  — 

Whene'er  I  hear  a  knave  commend, 
He  bids  me  shun  his  .worthy  friend. 

In  the  Hitopadesa  the  Goose  holds  a 
much  more  honourable  position.  The 
prime  minister  of  King  Silver-sides  (the 
Swan)  is  "a  Brahminy  Goose  named 
Know-all,  and  he  does  know  every  possi- 
ble science."*  As  to  the  delightful  old 
German  tale,  preserved  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  of  the  "  Goose  with  the  Golden 
Eggs,"  which  has  justly  become  prover- 
bial, it  does  not  much  affect  the  Goose's 
character  either  for  good  or  evil. 

Art  has  of  late  years  deigned  to  stoop 
to  the  Goose,  and  a  very  good  subject 
some  of  our  painters,  especially  Mason, 
have  found  her  with  her  brilliant  whites 
and  soft  greys,  and  easy  curves  of  neck 
and  body,  blending,  when  a  flock  is  intro- 
duced, into  a  long  graceful  line,  which 
may  be  extended  at  pleasure.  The  inim- 
itable picture,  by  Riviere  (now  in  South 
Kensington),  of  the  Geese  coming  to  see 
if  the  Fox,  who  is  shamming,  be  really 
dead,  must  have  inspired  many  a  specta- 
tor with  a  high  idea  of  a  Goose's  "thirst 
for  useful  knowledge,"  if  not  precisely  of 
her  caution.  Strange  to  say,  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
Goose  seems  to  be  exclusively  a  Teutonic 
mistake.  The  French  Bird  of  Folly  is 
the  Turkey,  or  as  Scotch  children  call 
him,  the  Bubbly-jock.  The  Turkey  has 
no  fun  in  him  at  all,  but  is  a  cross- 
grained,  haughty  bird,  who  quite  loses 
self-possession  in  his  indignation  against 
real  or  imaginary  insults,  and  flames  out 
like  a  vulgar  termagant.  The  Goose,  on 
the  contrary,  has  perhaps  the  keenest  ap- 
preciation of  humour  of  any  animal,  un- 
less it  be  her  own  arch  enemy  the  Fox. 
One  lovely  summer  evening  last  summer 
in  Wales  the  writer  beheld  the  following 
illustration  of  a  Goose's  idea  of  a  joke  :  — 
In  a  little  grassy  paddock  were  feeding 
amicably  some  eight  or  ten  fat  and  healthy 
pigs,  and  half  a  score  of  geese.  From 
this  paddock  a  narrow  open  gate  gave 
entrance  into  the  farmyard,  and  as  even- 
ing drew  on,  the  geese  ranged  themselves 
in  a  row  near  this  Thermopylae.  Obvi- 
ously, supper-time  was  approaching,  and 
the  pigs  wished  to  return  home  to  their 

*  "The  Book  of    Good  Counsels,"  Trans.   Edwin 
Arnold,  p.  88. 
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troughs.  Equally  clearly  the  geese  had 
given  each  other  the  word  not  to  let  them 
pass  through  the  gate  which  they  guard- 
ed without  paying  toll.  First  there  came 
up  a  jolly,  good-humoured  little  pig,  who 
trotted  cheerfully  along  with  a  confidence 
which  ought  to  have  disarmed  criticism, 
till  he  came  among  the  geese.  Then  with 
a  cackle  and  a  scream,  every  neck  was 
stretched  out  to  get  a  bite  at  him,  and, 
squalling  and  yelling,  the  poor  little  pork- 
er ran  the  gauntlet.  The  same  fate  befel 
six  or  seven  more  of  his  brethren  in 
succession,  each  betraying  increasing 
trepidation  as  he  approached  the  fatal 
pass,  and  made  a  bolt  through  the  corps 
de  garde  of  geese,  whose  chattering  and 
screeches  of  delight  were  almost  undis- 
tinguishable  from  human  laughter.  At 
last  the  biggest  pig  of  the  party  brought 
up  the  rear.  He  was  a  pink-fleshed, 
clean  young  fellow,  with  fat  limbs  and 
sides,  and  his  ears  were  cocked,  and  his 
tail  sharply  twisted  in  the  intelligent  wide- 
awake manner  which  so  completely  dis- 
tinguishes the  intellectual  pig  from  the 
mere  swinish  multitude.  With  a  loud 
grunt  of  defiance,  this  brave  beast  charged 
through  the  flock  of  geese,  and  had  ac- 
tually almost  gained  the  gate  (beyond 
which  the  rules  of  the  game  apparently 
forbade  pursuit),  when  a  large  grey  goose, 
whose  post  was  nearest  to  it,  made  one 
grab  at  his  fat  ham,  caught  up  the  skin 
in  a  bunch,  and  gave  it  a  tremendous 
pinch  with  her  red  beak.  Needless  to 
say  the  air  was  rent  with  the  squeals  of 
agony  of  the  injured  pig,  and  the  ecstatic 
paeans  of  the  whole  flock  of  geese  in  cho- 
rus. From  the  order  with  which  the 
transaction  took  place,  we  derived  the 
impression  that  a  similar  game  of  Prison- 
er's Base  probably  formed  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  geese  every  evening.  To 
the  human  spectator  the  familiar  experi- 
ences of  an  author  running  the  gauntlet 
of  the  reviewers  was  irresistibly  suggest- 
ed by  the  occurrence. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  admiration 
for  Miss  Dunstable  the  rich  heiress  in 
one  of  the  great  Trollopian  novels  (may 
we  be  pardoned  for  forgetting  the  precise 
volume  ? )  who  prefaces  a  narrative  by 
the  remark,  "  When  my  grandfather  was 
an  itinerant  tinker."  In  like  manner,  we 
are  all  beginning  to  feel  a  certain  sense 
of  pride  in  referring  as  often  as  possible 
to  the  time  '•  when  our  ancestors  were 
Apes,"  and  even  to  the  remoter  ages  when 
our  forefathers  were  of  yet  humbler  order, 
when, 


In  the  day's  high  meridian,  the  hour  of  the 

fulness  of  time, 
Came  forth  the  Elect,  the  Ascidian,  from  the 

conflict  of  sea  and  of  slime. 

It  tickles  us  to  compare  ourselves, 
mighty  and  intelligent  creatures  such  as 
we  flatter  ourselves  we  are  now,  who  di- 
rect the  lightning  and  weigh  the  suns, 
with  those  progenitors  of  ours.  We  are 
satisfied  that,  if  we  have 

Made  ourselves  tailless  and  hairless,  and  mul- 
tiplied folds  to  our  brain, 

we  have  yet,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
risen  in  the  world  since  their  time.  In 
touching  then  the  specially  interesting 
subject  of  the  Monkey,  as  among  the 
Betes  Itico7nprises^  we  are  conscious  of 
approaching  a  matter  of  personal  interest 
to  every  reader,  and  anxious  to  avoid 
ruffling  the  filial  and  fraternal  sentiments 
which  we  are  all  proud  to  entertain  to- 
wards our  Ancestral  House. 

It  is  diflJicult  to  guess  what  would  have 
been  the  treatment  of  Apes  by  the  old 
fabulists  had  they  suspected  the  tender 
ties  which  unite  the  Genus  "  Homo  "  and 
"  Pithecus."  Possibly  they  would  have 
represented  a  Gorilla  as  a  guileless  and 
simple-hearted  creature,  like  the  Satyr 
in  tne  charming  story  of  the  Man  who 
Blew  Hot  and  Cold  with  the  same  breath, 
and  whom  the  Satyr  —  unversed  in  the 
arts  of  courts  and  cities — drove  indig- 
nantly from  his  cave.  Instead  of  taking 
this  view,  however,  of  him,  the  meddle- 
someness and  impudence  of  our  quad- 
rumanous  cousin  seem  to  have  been  the 
characteristics  which  chiefly  struck  the 
antique  mind.  We  find  accordingly,  con- 
cerning him  the  very  old,  and  not  very 
pointed  fable,  of  the  Monkey  who,  having 
seen  some  Fishermen  laying  their  nets, 
attempts  to  do  the  same  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  is  entangled  therein.  Also, 
there  is  the  much  more  diverting  fable  of 
the  Monkey  who,  being  shipwrecked  off 
Sunium,  is  saved  by  a  Dolphin,  who  takes 
him  for  a  man,  and  carries  him  on  his 
back  towards  the  shore.  The  Dolphin 
asks  the  Monkey  if  he  knows  the  Piraeus, 
and  the  Monkey  replies  that  "  he  is  one 
of  his  best  friends  ; "  whereupon  the 
Dolphin  turns  round  to  look  at  him,  and 
seeing  who  he  is  carrying,  plunges  into 
the  depth  of  the  sea  and  drowns  the  poor 
boastful  Ape.  Doubtless,  this  story  is 
the  original  of  the  modern  legend  of  the 
British  family  on  the  Rhine,  afflicted  with 
la  maladie  anglaise  of  boasting  of  grand 
acquaintances,  and  who,  being  interrogat- 
ed by  a  fellow  tourist,  "  Whether   they 
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knew  the  Dardanelles  ? "  responded 
promptly,  "  That  they  saw  a  good  deal  of 
them,  during  the  season,  in  London." 
In  the  Hitopadesa  (the  great  Sanskrit 
collection  of  Fables),  the  Monkey  again 
appears  in  a  contemptible  point  of  view, 
in  the  same  light  as  in  that  of  the  Fish- 
erman's Net.  The  particularity  of  the 
adventure  as  detailed  in  this  ancient 
book  is  very  droll.  We  quote  from  the 
literal  translation  of  Mr.  Francis  John- 
son ;  the  charming  little  volume  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Arnold,  the  "  Book  of  Good  Coun- 
sels," giving  it  less  oddly. 

In  Magadha-desa,  on  a  plot  of  ground  ad- 
joining the  forest  of  Dharma,  a  theatre  was 
begun  to  be  built  by  one  of  the  writer-caste, 
whose  name  was  Subha-Datta,  where  between 
two  parts  a  little  way  open  of  a  beam  of  wood 
that  was  being  cut  with  a  saw,  a  Wedge  had 
been  inserted  by  a  carpenter.  To  this  spot  a 
large  herd  of  monkeys  inhabiting  the  forest 
came  for  pasture,  when  one  of  them,  as  if 
directed  by  the  wand  of  Death,  sat  down, 
grasping  the  wedge  with  both  paws,  his  lower 
parts  dangling  enclosed  between  the  two 
pieces  of  wood.  Presently,  from  the  giddiness 
natural  to  him,  he  with  great  effort  drew  out 
the  wedge,  so  that,  his  lower  parts  being 
crushed  by  the  two  pieces  of  wood,  he  perished. 
Therefore,  say  I,  the  man  who  will  meddle  in 
matters  with  which  he  has  no  business,  may 
lie  on  the  ground  repulsed,  like  the  Ape  that 
drew  out  the  Wedge.  —  (Hitopadesa,  B.  xi. 
Fable  2.) 

As  to  glorification  by  Art,  the  poor 
Monkey's  form  is  not  precisely  one 
which  a  Praxiteles  was  likely  to  immor- 
talize in  marble,  but  he  is  pictured  fairly 
well  in  many  Egyptian  frescoes,  and  the 
Hindoo  Ape-god  Hanuman,  the  King  of 
the  Monkeys,  and  ally  of  the  hero  Rama 
in  his  war  against  the  Demon-king 
of  Lanka  (Ceylon),  is  continually  repro- 
duced in  such  sculpture  and  painting  as 
usually  illustrate  the  Brahminical  my- 
thology. [May  we  venture  parentheti- 
cally to  suggest  that  the  "  Monkeys,"  of 
whom  this  Hanuman  was  king,  may  very 
possibly  have  been  the  Veddahs  of  Cey- 
lon, the  primeval  dwarfish  and  untam- 
able human  race  who  even  now  dwell  in 
the  trees  in  the  central  forests  of  the 
island  ?] 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona. 

There  were  Monkeys,  as  well  as  dogs, 
lions,  and  stags,  before  those  which  Land- 
seer  drew,  but  till  that  Homer  of  the 
Beasts  told  their  tale  with  his  brush, 
they  died  and  were  forgotten  !  We  shall 
not  now  forget  those  two  little  playful 
apes  which  he  has  placed  over  his  Arab 


Tent, —  for  all  the  world  as  an  old  Italian 
painter  would  have  drawn  two  cherubs 
hovering  over  a  sacred  scene  ;  nor  the 
sick  Monkey,  one  of  whose  oranges  (ob- 
viously left  by  a  charitable  visitor)  an- 
other Monkey  is  sucking  ;  nor  the  Trav- 
elled Monkey  ;  nor  the  Monkey  who  is 
seizing  the  "  Intrusive  Puppy  "  by  the  tail ; 
nor  the  Monkey  who  is  munching  the  ap- 
ple to  the  envy  of  the  badger-dog  looking 
on  ;  nor  last,  not  least,  that  remorseless 
creature  who  is  making  the  Cat  pick  the 
chestnuts  for  him  off  the  fire. 

Even  Landseer,  however,  who  makes 
us  weep  with  his  deer  and  his  dogs,  shud- 
der with  his  swans,  and  triumph  with  his 
foxes,  only  invites  us  to  laugh  with  his 
monkeys.  Nothing  has  been  done  yet 
by  Literature  or  Art  to  help  us  to  appre- 
hend whatever  there  may  be,  or  must  be, 
in  this  nearest  sub-human  race,  of  ele- 
ments of  character  which  have  devel- 
oped in  man  into  all  the  cardinal  virtues. 
Only  Mr.  Darwin  has  gathered  a  few  au- 
thentic anecdotes  of  courage  and  devo 
tion  ;  and  there  has  been  a  lively  corre- 
spondence  in  the  columns  of  "  Nature  " 
concerning  the  question,  what  Monkeys 
feel  about  Death.  Some  families  of  apes, 
it  would  appear,  do  actually  display  the 
peculiarly  human  attribute  of  tenderness 
for  the  corpses  of  their  kind,  while  others 
{e.g.,  the  intelligent  Gibbons)  go  just  so 
far  as  to  be  very  kind  to  the  sick,  but 
perfectly  indifferent  so  soon  as  death 
has  taken  place.  "  I  keep  in  my  garden," 
writes  "^E.,"  "a  number  of  Gibbon  apes. 
One  of  these,  a  young  male,  fell  from  a 
tree,  and  dislocated  his  wrist.  It  re- 
ceived the  greatest  attention  from  the 
others,  especially  from  an  old  female  who 
was  no  relation.  She  used,  before  eating 
her  own  plantains,  to  take  up  the  first 
and  give  them  to  the  cripple.  .  .  .  One 
morning  one  was  found  dead  in  the  fork 
of  the  tree.  His  comrades  took  no  no- 
tice of  him,  and  were  playing  and  sing- 
ing as  usual  close  to  him."  * 

M.  Houzeau  proposes  that  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  such  disposition  to 
nursing  and  general  intelligence  in  apes 
by  substituting  them  for  the  Negro  slaves, 
whose  services  are  no  longer  obtain- 
able :  — 

Le  prochain  probleme  [he  says]  dans  lea 
rapports  de  I'homme  avec  les  animaux,  est 
done  a  nos  yeux  de  rendre  les  grands  singes 
domestiques,  et  de  leur  apprendre  a  parler. 
.  .  .  Les  grands  singes  sent  si  pres  de  nous 
par  la  structure  physique  et  par  les  attributs 

♦  "  Nature,"  January  29,  1874. 
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mentaux,  qu'on  s'etonne  de  I'oubli  ou  I'homme 
les  a  laisses  jusqu'ici.  II  a  asservi  son  sem- 
blable,  tandis  qu'il  pouvait  trouver  hors  de 
son  espece  des  serviteurs  presque  aussi  utiles. 
Mais  maintenant  que  I'esclavage  a  pris  fin, 
n'est-ce  pas  le  moment  de  songer  k  faire  de 
nouveaux  animaux  domestiques  ?  *    • 

Further  on,  M.  Houzeau  proceeds  to 
cite  cases  wherein  monkeys  have  been 
employed  to  gather  tea-leaves,  to  keep  up 
furnaces,  to  sweep  rooms,  to  fetch  water, 
and  pound  in  mortars.  But  the  profes- 
sion for  which  he  recommends  them  as 
peculiarly  fitted  (like  the  Negresses),  is 
that  of  a  Nurse,  for  which  he  considers 
they  have  singular  physical,  as  well  as 
moral,  adaptation.  We  are  checked  in  a 
profane  inclination  to  smile  at  the  pros- 
pect of  an  English  mother  committing 
her  darling  to  the  charge  of  the  experi- 
enced Mrs.  Troglodytes  Niger,  or  of  that 
"  exemplary  young  person,"  Miss  Ma- 
casus  Silenus,  by  the  solemn  warning  of 
the  French  savant,  "  II  n'y  a  rien  dans 
ces  provisions  qui  ne  soit  fondd  sur  des 
notions  scientifiques  ! " 

Nothing  is  harder  than  to  realize  the 
inner  life  of  a  monkey.  It  seems  plain 
sailing  in  comparison  to  understand  the 
consciousness  of  the  horse  or  the  dog. 
We  look  into  their  clear,  honest  eyes, 
which  meet  ours  so  calmly  and  trustfully, 
and  we  seem  to  feel  we  know  all  they 
would  say  if  they  could  speak  ;  and  that 
a  metempsychosis  which  should  cause  us 
to  waken  up  some  day  with  four  hoofs,  or 
a  propensity  to  bark,  would  not  entirely 
surpass  the  bounds  of  imagination.  But 
there  is  no  fathoming  the  eye  of  a  mon- 
key. It  is  neither  an  animal's  pellucid 
and  innocent  eye,  nor  yet  the  eye  of  a 
sane  human  being,  but  rather  that  of  a 
cunning,  half  idiotic  child.  It  never 
meets  the  gazer,  but  restlessly  and  ner- 
vously turns  away,  looking  affectedly 
above  or  below  him  till  he  changes  his 
position,  and  then  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  glances  into  him  with  intense 
but  unsympathetic  curiosity.  Sometimes 
(like  poor  little  blind  "Jenny,"  who  died 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens  two  years  ago, 
and  many  other  pets  in  private  houses) 
monkeys  became  even  touchingly  affec- 
tionate, and  also  sometimes  audaciously 
fearless  and  enterprising.  But  never  do 
they  lose  this  sinister  habit  of  avoiding 
the  human  eye,  or  acquire  the  look  of  con- 
fidence and  repose  common  to  domesti- 
cated creatures.     Poor  Joe  shakes  hands 

*  Houzeau,  "  Etudes  sur  les  Facult^s  Mentales  des 
Animaux,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  289.     Paris:   1873. 
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;  with  his  firm  paw  so  well  and  cordially, 
that  blind-folded  it  would  be  difficult  to 
guess  it  was  not  the  hand  of  a  boy  which 
we  are  pressing  ;  and  to  those  whom  he 
considers  his  friends  (the  writer  is  proud 
to  be  accounted  of  the  number)  he  will 
spring  forward  in  welcome,  and  leap  into 
their  arms  precisely  like  an  affectionate 
child.  Doubtless,  if  permitted,  he  would 
proceed  to  offer  a  kiss.  Yet,  in  looking 
at  this  poor  little  being,  the  resemblance 
to  an  idiot  boy  —  even  to  the  sense  that 
it  would  be  murder  to  kill  him  —  im- 
presses itself  most  forcibly  on  every 
thoughtful  spectator.  The  nearer  the  ap- 
proach to  humanity  the  more  we  are  sen- 
sible that  something  is  lacking  —  that 
great  "something"  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  we  must  needs  call  by  its 
old  name,  a  "  Soul  !  "  As  Mr.  Greg  has 
beautifully  said,  that  in  looking  at  a  corpse 
we  irresistibly  feel  that  that  poor  clay  (al- 
most indistinguishable  though  it  be  by  anv 
outward  sign  from  the  man  as  we  have 
often  seen  him  asleep)  is  yet  no^  our 
friend^  not  the  being  we  have  loved, 
and  with  whom  we  have  held  communion 

—  in  like  manner,  in  watching  even  the 
most  intelligent  and  affectionate  ape,  we 
are  borne  down  by  the  sense  of  what  is 
wanting,  rather  than  of  what  is  present, 
of  likeness  to  humanity.  It  would  truly 
seem  as  if  by  some  fatality  the  Simious 
race,  approaching  to  us  the  nearest  in 
outward  form,  and  possibly  (it  might  be 
found,  if  we  knew  them  better  in  their 
natural  state)  even  in  intelligence  also, 
have  yet  less  than  many  other  animals  of 
the  nobler  attributes  of  manhood.  Charles 
Kingsley's  myth  of  the  nation  which,  by 
idleness  and  vice,  gradually  lapsed  back  to 
savagehood,  and  thence  in  the  course  of  a 
few  millenniums,  into  a  tribe  of  Gorillas, 
really  represents  the  kind  of  impression 
which  the  study  of  monkeys  leaves  on  us 

—  as  if  they  were  a  "  Fallen  Race,"  under- 
going the  penalty  of  past  errors,  and  with 
a  certain  sense  of  shame,  as  of  pauvres 
honteux  who  have  "  seen  better  days," 
and  been  made  for 
even  while  they  waste  all  their 
hours  in  gambols,  squabbles,  and 
pursuit  of  their  tails. 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  have 
not  half  named  the  beasts  and  birds 
whose  characters  seem  to  us  to  deserve  re- 
consideration or  rehabilitation.  The  Cat, 
foully  slandered  by  the  charge  of  treach- 
ery ;  the  persecuted  Rat,  that  "  Gutter- 
child,"  in  whom  are  lodged  a  thousand 
estimable  and  amiable  qualities,  were  he 
but  raised  to  a  higher  level  of  society  j 


something   better  , 

all  their  shining 

the 
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the  Serpent,  once  adored,  as  Mr.  Fergu- 
son shows  us,  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  as  the  very  Giver  of  Health  and 
Life,  and  now  cursed  and  abhorred,  even 
when  (as  in  the  poor  Slowworm  and 
Green  Snake)  he  is  utterly  guiltless  of 
guile  or  venom  —  but  where  shall  we 
stop  ?  Is  it  to  be  at  the  frontier  of  the 
Vertebrate  Kingdom  ?  Who  that  has 
stood  transfixed  in  astonishment,  rapture, 
and  amusement  before  the  watery  pal- 
aces of  the  Lobsters,  the  Hermit  Crabs, 
and  the  Octopus,  at  Brighton  or  Syden- 
ham, will  ever  again  limit  his  sympathies 
to  the  mere  accident  of  the  possession  of 
a  backbone,  or  consider  eyes  set  upon 
stalks  as  necessarily  devoid  of  senti- 
ment ?  Nay,  more,  though  ever  since 
the  days  of  Solomon  and  of  Virgil  men 
have  marked  the  wondrous  instincts  of 
the  Ant  and  the  Bee,  it  would  appear  as 
if  modern  researches  were  revealing  in 
those  tiny  insects  not  merely  unsuspected 
developments  of  intelligence  (which  we 
may,  if  we  choose,  cover  by  the  almost 
meaningless  term  of  "  Instinct  "),  but 
evidences  far  beyond  these  of  qualities 
for  which  we  have  no  name  but  "  moral ;  " 
helpful  sympathies  which  have  scarcely 
yet  been  exhibited  so  perfectly  even  by 
the  lordly  race  of  man.  We  have  long 
known  of  the  Ants'  wondrous  "  Polity  " 
and  perfect  "  Organization  of  Labour  ; " 
their  Kinder-garten  plan  of  Public  Nur- 
ture of  the  Young  ;  their  Cattle-farming 
of  aphides,  and  other  insects,  whose 
honey-dew  they  milk  ;  the  mild  form  of 
Negro  Slavery  prevailing  among  several 
nations  of  red  ants  over  black;  and  finally 
the  huge  Model  Lodging  Houses  erected 
by  many  species,  nearly  double,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  builders,  that  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  to  the  height  of  man.* 
All  these  facts  have  for  some  time  been 
known  amongst  us  ;  and  Hiiber  taught  us 
the  additional  and  very  startling  one,  that 
ants  retain  both  distinct  memory  and 
warm  friendliness  for  one  another  for  a 
period  equivalent  to  a  third  of  their  lives 
—  half  a  nestful  of  them  which  he  had 
imprisoned  for  eight  months  in  his  house, 
returning  to  their  home  under  a  tree,  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy  on  their  side, 
and  of  affectionate  welcome  on  that  of 
their  long-parted  companions,  who  ex- 
pelled strangers  of  the  same  species, 
similarly  introduced  by  Hiiber,  with  fury 
and  slaughter.  But  these  indications  of 
calculating  wisdom,  industry,  and  friend- 


*  The  Great  Pyramid  is  460  feet  high.     In  propor- 
tion to  a  nest  of  termites  it  should  be  720. 


liness  pale  before  the  revelations  of  such 
qualities  among  the  ants  of  Nicaragua, 
just  published  by  Mr.  Belt.  Here  we 
have  nomad  ants  {Encitons\  wandering 
Bedouins  of  the  forest,  forever  on  the 
tramp,  devouring  all  the  dead  and  living 
insects  they  can  find ;  and  other  ants 
{CEcodama),  who  pursue,  on  the  contrary, 
the  stationary  and  peaceful  profession 
and  vegetarian  habits  of  Mushroom  grow- 
ers. These  latter  keep  huge  cellars,  as 
large  as  a  man's  head,  beneath  their 
houses,  wherein  they  form  hot-beds  of 
countless  millions  of  circular  pieces  of 
leaves,  of  the  size  of  sixpences,  cut  from 
the  trees,  which  they  strip  all  around  them. 
As  the  leaves  decay  away,  carefully 
guarded  against  drying  up  too  soon,  a 
minute  fungus  grows  throughout  the  hot- 
bed, and  on  this  the  little  gardeners  sub- 
sist. And  lastly,  and  most  wonderful  of 
all,  we  find  these  atoms  of  creatures,  of 
whom  that  guide  of  our  infancy.  Dr. 
Watts,  so  complacently  observed  :  — 

We  tread  them  to  dust,  and  a  troop  of  them 
dies 
Without  our  regard  or  concern ; 

displaying  kindly  affections  and  helpful- 
ness, such  as  only  the  elephant  and  the 
dog  among  animals  are  recorded  (and 
that  in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases) 
ever  to  have  displayed.  Mr.  Belt  says  of 
the  Enciton  ant,  that  he  one  day  placed  a 
little  stone  on  one  to  secure  it.  The  next 
ant,  on  discovering  its  friend's  situation, 
ran  about  in  an  agitated  manner,  and 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  others, 
who  rushed  to  the  rescue.  Some  bit  at 
the  stone,  and  tried  to  move  it  ;  others 
tugged  at  the  prisoner's  legs,  till  at 
length  they  set  him  free.  The  same 
thing  happened  when  Mr.  Belt  covered 
up  ants  with  morsels  of  clay,  leaving  only 
the  antennae  projecting.  The  other  ants 
immediately  summoned  assistance,  and 
never  relinquished  their  efforts  till  the 
prisoner  was  released.  Well  may  he  say, 
"  I  do  not  see  how  such  actions  can  be 
instinctive.  It  was  sympathetic  help  such 
as  man  only,  among  the  higher  mammalia, 
displays"  ("The  Naturalist  in  Nicara- 
gua," p.  26).  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of 
these  poor  little  insects  who,  if  they  were 
rational  and  moral  beings,  could  not  pos- 
sibly afford  us  other  or  greater  evidence 
of  the  fact  than  they  actually  supply  ? 
Were  we  able,  by  aid  of  the  telescope,  to 
trace  in  the  moon  similar  actions  of  a 
race  as  lar^e,  or  ten  times  as  large,  as 
ourselves,  should  we  hesitate  to  regard 
them  with  approximate  certainty  as  our 
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fellows  of  the  sky  ?  Who,  then,  shall  de- 
termine how  far  Rationality  be  depend- 
ent on  Bulk  ;  and  how  we  ought  to  look 
upon  those  moving  atoms  beneath  our 
feet,  who  have  actually  realized  all,  and 
more  than  all,  the  triumphs  of  Co-opera- 
tion, Patriotism,  and  Friendship,  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,  which  ancient  or 
modern  Communists  and  Utopists  —  Ly- 
curgus,  Plato,  More,  Fourrier,  or  Owen 
—  ever  hoped  for  in  their  dreanis  ? 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND   HIS 
BROTHER. 

CHAPTER   X. 

The  Hewan  was  not  a  cottage  of  gen- 
tility. It  was  too  small,  too  homely,  too 
much  like  a  growth  of  the  soil,  to  belong 
to  any  class  that  could  be  described  as 
ornde.  The  roof  indeed  was  not  thatched, 
but  it  was  of  red  tiles,  so  overgrown  with 
lichens  as  almost  to  resemble  a  thatch, 
except  in  the  rich  colour,  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  very  few  people  appreciated. 
Its  present  owner  was  a  shopkeeper  in 
Lasswade,  in  whose  heart  there  were  many 
searchings  about  the  vulgarity  of  its  ap- 
pearance, which  he  felt  sure  was  the  rea- 
son why  it  was  not  more  easily  let  for 
the  summer ;  and  this  good  man  had  al- 
most made  up  his  mind  to  the  expense 
required  for  a  good  slate  roof,  when  Mr. 
Pringle  fortunately  appeared  and  en- 
gaged it  "as  it  was."  A  sort  of  earthen 
embankment,  low  and  thick,  encircled 
the  little  platform  on  which  it  stood. 
There  was  nothing  behind  it  but  sky, 
with  a  light  embroidery  of  trees  ;  for  it 
occupied  the  highest  "  brae  head  "  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  a  more  level  coun- 
try would  have  been  described  as  situat- 
ed on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Before  it  lay  the 
whole  course  of  the  Esk,  not  all  visible 
indeed,  narrowing  here  and  there  be- 
tween high  banks,  now  and  then  hiding 
itself  under  the  foliage,  or  capriciously 
turning  a  corner  out  of  sight, —  but  al- 
ways lending  to  the  landscape  that  charm 
of  life  which  water  more  than  anything 
imparts  to  the  inanimate  world  around. 
Cliffs  and  trees,  and  bits  of  bold  brown 
bank,  and  soft  stretches  of  greensward, 
all  took  a  certain  significance  and  ex- 
plained their  raison  d'etre  by  the  river. 
The  houses,  too,  from  the  dignified  roofs 
of  Rosscraig  lower  down  the  stream, 
showing  the  turrets,  which  little  Violet 
supposed   to  be  made  of  gold,  between 


the  clouds  of  trees  —  down  to  the  square 
white  houses  of  the  paper-mill  people  on 
the  other  side,  and  here  and  there  rough 
red  tiles  of  a  cottage  of  earlier  date  —  the 
river  was  the  link  which  held  them  all  to- 
gether.    The  usual  geographical  indica- 
tions on  Eskside  were  not  by  the   points 
of    the    compass,  as   is    so   common    in 
Scotland,  but  by  the   stream  —  "up   the 
water"  or  "down  the  water."     The  Hew- 
an  was   a  long  way   up  the  water  from 
Lasswade,  yet  not  so  far  but  that  many  a 
visitor  would  climb  the  brae  to  "get  their 
tea"  with  old  Mrs.  Moffatt,  who  was  the 
mother    of     the    proprietor, —  living     in 
charge  of  the  house,  and  not  too  proud 
to    superintend    the    domestic    arrange- 
ments of  small  families  who  hired  it  for 
the  summer.     She  had  a  little  room  with 
a  "box-bed,"  that  mystery  of  discomfort 
and   frowsiness,  but  which   was   neither 
frowsy  nor  uncomfortable  in  the   hands 
of  the  brisk  little  old  woman  —  which  her 
son  had  built  on  to  the  back  of  the  house 
for  her,  and  in  which  she  continued  sum- 
mer and  winter,  retiring  herself   there  in 
dignified  privacy  when   "a  family"  was 
in  full  possession.     Mrs.   Moffatt's  little 
room,  which  had  been   made  on  purpose 
for  her,  had  no  communication   with  the 
cottage.     She  considered  it  a  very   dig- 
nified    retirement     for     her      old     age. 
John    Moffatt,    her    son,    was    a    shoe- 
maker   in     Lasswade ;     and     when    the 
savings    of    his    cobbling    enabled    him 
to    buy   the    Hewan,   and   establish   his 
mother  there,  no  noble  matron  in  a  stately 
jointure-house  was   ever   half   so  proud. 
Such  a  feeling   indeed    as    pride,  or  even 
satisfaction,  rarely  moves  the  mind  of  the 
dethroned  queen  who  has  to  move  out  of 
the  house  she  has  swayed  for  years,  and 
descend  into  obscurity  when  the  humilia- 
tion  of    widowhood    befalls    her.      Mrs. 
Moffatt,  good  old  soul,  had  no  such  past 
to  look  back  upon.     She  had  been  long 
a  widow,  knocking  about  the  world,  doing 
whatever    homely    job    she    could    find, 
struggling  to  bring  up  her  children  ;  and 
the  Hewan  and  the  little  back  room  repre- 
sented a  kind  of   earthly  paradise  to  the 
cobbler's  mother.     The  summer   lodgers 
who  paid  her  for  cooking  and  keeping  in 
order  their  little  rooms,  gave  the  frugal 
old  soul  enough    to   live    on  during  the 
winter;  and   when   by  chance   a   family 
came  which  had    no  need  of    her,  good 
John,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  rent, 
allowed  his  mother  the  few  weekly  shil- 
lings   she    required.      She    had   a   little 
kitchen  garden  to  the  back,  surrounding 
her  nest,  as  she  called  it,  and  kept  a  pig. 
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which  was  her  pride  and  joy,  and  a  few 
chickens.  If  she  could  but  have  had  a 
cow,  the  old  woman  would  have  been  per- 
fectly happy  ;  but  as  it  is  not,  I  suppose 
—  or  at  least  so  people  say  —  good  for  us 
to  be  perfectly  happy,  the  cow  was  with- 
held from  her  list  of  mercies  granted. 
Good  little  soul,  her  mouth  watered  some- 
times when  she  thought  of  the  butter  she 
could  make,  and  of  the  cheeriness  of  hav- 
ing "a  neebor's  lassie  "  coming  in  with 
her  pitcher  for  the  milk,  or  even  the  lux- 
ury of  a  "wee  drap  real  cream  "  in  her 
cup  of  tea.  But  to  mourn  for  unattain- 
able things  had  never  been  in  her  way  ; 
and  when  she  went  "  doon  the  toun " 
with  a  basketful  of  eggs  for  her  daughter- 
in-law,  she  was  as  proud  and  happy  in 
her  homely  gift  as  if  it  had  been  gold  or 
diamonds.  She  was  a  friendly  body  every- 
body testified,  and  known  up  the  water 
and  down  the  water  as  always  service- 
able and  always  cheery.  When  there 
was  any  gossip  going  on  of  an  interest- 
ing nature,  some  one  in  Lasswade  or  the 
neighbourhood  always  found  opportunity 
of  taking  a  walk  up  to  the  Hewan  and  a 
cup  of  tea  with  old  Jean,  who  was  every 
one's  friend. 

On  such  occasions  Mrs.  Moffatt  care- 
fully skimmed  everything  that  looked  like 
cream  from  the  milk  which  had  been 
standing  in  a  bowl  for  this  purpose  since 
the  morning,  and  put  on  her  little  kettle, 
and  took  out  her  best  china,  and  even 
prepared  some  "  toasted  breed  ''  over  and 
above  the  oat-cakes,  which  were  her 
usual  fare.  The  window  of  the  old  wo- 
man's nest  looked  out  upon  a  dark  wil- 
derness of  trees,  which  descended  down 
a  steep  bank  to  the  upper  Esk,  and  shut 
out  any  view.  Her  door  was  generally 
open,  as  well  as  the  window,  so  that  the 
rustling  of  the  trees  and  the  singing  of 
the  kettle  kept  pleasant  company.  Her 
boarded  floor  was  as  clean  as  soap  and 
water  could  make  it,  and  her  hearth  well 
swept  and  bright ;  a  huge  rug,  made  by 
her  own  hands  (for  she  was  a  capable 
old  wife)  out  of  strips  of  cloth  of  all 
colours,  looked  cosy  before  the  fire.  Her 
bed,  like  a  berth  in  a  ship,  appeared  be- 
hind, with  a  very  bright  bit  of  chintz  for 
curtains,  and  covered  with  a  gay  patch- 
work quilt.  She  had  some  brilliantly- 
coloured  pictures  on  the  walls  —  a  won- 
derful little  boy  with  big  eyes  and  a  curly 
dog,  and  a  little  girl  with  long  curls  and 
a  doll,  not  more  staring  and  open-eyed 
than  herself.  The  old  lady  thought  they 
were  like  "our  wee  Johnny  and  Phemie 
down  the  town,"  and  found  them  "  grand 


company."  She  had  some  brass  candle- 
sticks and  a  glorious  tea-caddy  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  such  a  tea-tray  set  up 
against  the  wall  as  would  have  made  all 
other  ornamentations  pale.  "  The  worst 
o't  is,  ye  maun  be  awfu'  solitary,  espe- 
cially in  the  winter  time,  when  there's 
naebody  ben  the  house,  and  few  on  the 
road  that  can  help  it,"  her  friends  would 
say.  "  Me  solitary  !"  said  old  Jean.  *•  I'm 
thankful  to  my  Maker  I  never  was  ane 
that  was  lanesome.  I'm  fond  o'  company, 
real  fond  o' company — but  for  a  while 
now  and  then  it's  no'  that  ill  to  have  your 
ain  thoughts.  And  then  there's  the  hens, 
poor  things,  aye  canty  and  neighbour- 
like, troubling  their  heads  about  their 
sma'  families,  just  as  I  used  to  do  mysel' 
—  and  Grumphy  yonder's  just  a  great  di- 
version ;  and  when  it's  a  cauld  night,  and 
I  shut  to  the  door,  there's  the  fire  aye  stir- 
ring and  birring,  and  the  wee  nest  as 
warm  as  can  be,  and  the  auld  clock,  tick, 
tick,  aye  doing  its  duty,  poor  thing,  though 
it  might  be  tired  this  hunder  year  or  twa 
it's  been  at  it  ;  and  there's  a  hantle  read- 
ing in  the  '  Courant,'  though  maybe  the 
'  Scotsman  '  's  bigger,  and  I'm  on  the 
Leeberal  side  mysel'.  Toots  !  solitary  ! 
there's  paebody  less  solitary  than  me." 

A  cheerful  soul  is  always  a  social  cen- 
tre, however  humble  it  may  be.  Jean's 
friends  accordingly  went  to  see  her,  not 
out  of  pity,  as  to  cheer  a  poor  solitary  old 
woman,  but  for  their  own  amusement, 
which  in  this  kind  of  social  duty  is  by  far 
the  strongest  motive.  She  was  about  the 
best-informed  woman  on  all  Eskside. 
Every  kind  of  gossip  made  its  way  to  her  ; 
and  I  doubt  whether  the  people  in  Ross- 
craig  House  themselves,  knew  so  well  all 
that  had  happened  and  all  that  everybody 
said  on  the  night  of  little  Valentine's  ar- 
rival. She  heard  a  great  deal  even  from 
Mrs.  Harding  herself,  the  housekeeper, 
who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
confiding  a  few  details,  not  generally 
known,  to  her  old  friend's  keeping.  For 
Jean  was  known  to  be  a  person  in  whom 
it  was  possible  to  repose  confidence,  not 
one  that  would  betray  the  trust  placed 
in  her.  However,  the  tables  had  been 
turned  in  Mrs.  Moffatt's  favour,  since  it 
became  known  in  Rosscraig  that  Mr. 
Pringle  had  taken  the  Hewan  for  the  sea- 
son. Lady  Eskside  herself  got  out  of  her 
carriage  one  day  as  she  passed,  and  went 
to  pay  the  old  woman  a  visit.  She  went 
into  the  cottage,  and  complimented  old 
Jean  on  the  excellent  order  in  which  she 
kept  it.  "  I  hear  it  has  been  taken  by  a 
relation  of  ours  —  Mr.  Pringle,''  she  said. 
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Mr.  Pringle  has 
will 


large 


never  find 
little  bit  of  a 


"  I  didna  ken  he  was  a  relation  of  your 
leddyship's ;  but  it's  Mr.  Pringle  sure 
enough.  I  was  sure  I  kent  the  face  —  no 
doubt  I've  seen  him  coming  or  going 
about  the  House." 

"  He  comes  very  seldom  to  see  us," 
said  Lady  Eskside.  "In  fact,  before  my 
grandson  was  born  he  considered  himself 
the  heir  —  after  my  son,  you  know  ;  and 
he  has  been  dreadfully  disappointed,  poor 
man,  since.  Val,  don't  go  too  near  the 
dyke  ! " 

"  And  this  is  the  heir,  nae  doubt,  my 
lady  ?  —  eh,  what  a  bonnie  bairn  !  Nane 
that  see  him  need  ever  ask  the  rank  he's 
born  to.  He  has  the  look  of  a  bit  little 
prince.  And  I  wouldna  say  but  he  was 
fond  of  his  own  way  whiles " 

"  More  than  whiles,  more  than  whiles," 
said  the  old  lady,  graciously  ;  "  he  is  just 
a  handful.     But 
family,  if   it's  him.     He 
room  for  his  bairns  in  this 
place." 

"  It's  chiefly  for  the  wee  miss  he  had 
with  him,  my  lady.  She's  delicate,  they 
say  ;  and  if  ever  a  man  was  wrapt  up  in 
a  bairn  —  and  her  so  delicate " 

"  Dear  me,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it ! " 
said  Lady  Eskside,  whose  sympathy  was 
instantly  aroused  ;  "  will  it  be  anything 
the  matter  with  the  chest  ?  I  am  always 
most  afraid  for  the  chest  in  children. 
Mr.  Pringle  is  a  most  excellent  man.  He 
has  been  a  little  disappointed  and  soured 
perhaps — but  he  is  an  excellent  person. 
The  air  is  sharp  up  here,  Jean  —  too 
sharp  for  a  delicate  child.  If  she  should 
want  anything,  cream  or  fresh  milk  in  the 
morning,  be  sure  you  let  me  know. 
Cream  is  excellent  for  the  lungs.  I  like 
it  better  than  that  oil  that  doctors  give  now 
—  nasty-smelling  stuff.  But  if  there  is 
anything  the  poor  child  should  want,  be 
sure  you  send  to  me." 

Lady  Eskside  was  an  acute  woman,  but 
she  was  foolish  is  this  particular.  She 
caught  her  own  healthy  blooming  grand- 
child on  the  edge  of  the  low  embankment, 
where  he  was  hazarding  his  life  in  warm 
enjoyment  of  the  risk,  and  gave  him  a 
kiss 'though  he  deserved  a  whipping,  and 
said,  "  Poor  Sandy  Pringle  ! "  with  the 
most  genuine  feeling.  She  went  into 
Lord  Eskside's  library  when  her  drive 
was  over,  full  of  this  information.  "  You 
need  not  alarm  yourself  about  Sandy 
Pringle,  poor  man,"  she  said  ;  "  he  has 
taken  the  Hewan  on  account  of  his  poor 
little  girl  who  is  delicate  —  her  chest,  I 
am  afraid.  If  you  remember,  his  mother 
died  of  consumption  quite  young.     It's  a 


terrible  scourge  when  it's  in  a  family. 
My  heart  is  sore  for  him,  poor  man. 
When  the  child  comes  we  must  have  her 
here,  and  see  if  anything  can  be  done. 
Perhaps  if  they  were  to  take  it  in  time, 
and  send  her  to  Madeira  or  some  of  these 
mild  places  ;  there  is  always  hope  with  a 
bairn." 

"  My  word,  my  lady,  but  you  go  fast," 
said  the  old  lord,  v/ith  his  little  grey  eyes 
twinkling  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows. 
But  he  did  not  convince  her  any  more 
than  she  convinced  him.  And  indeed, 
when  the  Pringle  family  began  to  appear 
about  the  woods,  every  member  of  the 
household  at  Rosscraig,  down  to  my 
lady's  young  footman,  felt  that  curiosity 
of  opposition  in  respect  to  them  which  is 
almost  as  eager  as  the  curiosity  of  parti- 
sanship. Mrs.  Harding  the  housekeeper 
had  for  her  part  taken  up  Lord  Eskside's 
view  of  the  subject,  and  when  she  too 
made  a  visit  to  Jean  Moffatt  one  evening 
of  the  early  summer,  her  purpose  was  of 
a  more  sternly  investigating  order  than 
that  of  Lady  Eskside. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  folk  ben  the 
house  .''  "  she  said,  as  she  sat  at  tea  ;  the 
cake  she  had  brought  "  in  a  present  "  was 
placed  on  the  table  in  the  place  of  hon- 
our, and  the  tea  was  "  masking  "  before 
the  fire.  It  was  a  soft  evening  in  May. 
The  door  was  open,  but  the  fire  was  not 
disagreeable,  and  the  sound  of  the  Esk 
far  down  below  the  brae,  and  the  rustling 
of  thj  leaves  close  round  the  house,  were 
softened  by  the  air  of  spring  into  a  pleas- 
ant murmur.  The  family  "ben  the 
house  "  being  separated  by  a  good  Scotch 
stone  wall  from  old  Mrs.  Moffatt's  nest, 
gave  no  sound  of  their  neighbourhood, 
and  nothing  but  that  wild  but  soft  ca- 
dence of  the  waters  and  the  trees  inter- 
rupted the  homely  domestic  harmonies 
more  closely  at  hand  —  the  cheery  little 
stir  and  pitillement  of  the  fire,  the  sing- 
ing of  the  kettle,  the  purring  of  the  cat, 
the  ticking  of  the  old  clock.  Mrs.  Har- 
ding combined  an  earnest  desire  for  in- 
formation with  a  very  pleasant  sense  of 
the  immediate  comfort  and  ease  which 
she  was  enjoying.  My  lord  and  my  lady 
were  "out  to  their  dinner,"  and  Har- 
ding himself  had  promised  to  daunder  up 
to  the  Hewan  in  the  gloaming  and  fetch 
his  wife  home.  Being  "  out  to  her  tea  " 
was  an  unusual  event  in  the  housekeeper's 
responsible  life,  and  the  enjoyment  it 
gave  her  was  great.  "  Eh,  how  quiet  and 
pleasant  it  is  !  "  she  added,  almost  with 
enthusiasm  ;  "  this  is  one  of  the  days  you 
can  hear  the  grass  growin' :    and  to  get 
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away  from  a'  the  stew  and  bustle  o'  the 
dinner,  the  hot  fire,  and  the  smell  o'  the 
meat,  and  thae  taupies  that  let  one  thing 
burn,  and  another  boil  over.  If  I  were 
to  envy  onybody  in  the  world,  I  think, 
Jean  Moffatt,  it  would  be  you." 

"  Hoots,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a 
pleasant  consciousness  that  her  lot  was 
enviable  ;  "  when  you  and  your  man 
make  up  your  mind  to  retire,  my  certy, 
ye'll  be  a  hantle  better  off  than  the  like  o' 
me." 

"  And  when  will  that  be  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Harding,  with  a  sigh;  "no  as  lang  as 
They  live,  for  they  couldna  do  without 
my  man  an'  me.  But  I  was  saying,  how 
do  you  like  the  folk  ben  the  house  ?  " 

"  You  shouldna  let  yourself  be  keepit 
in  bondage,"  said  Jean,  with  a  touch  of 
sarcasm  ;  "  when  folk  maun  do  without 
ye,  they  can  do  without  ye — I've  aye 
seen  that.  Oh,  I  like  them  real  well. 
They  come  and  they  gang,  and  now  it's  a 
breakfast,  and  now  the  bairns'  dinner  — 
nothing  more — and  aye  a  maid  to  serve 
them  ;  so  it  suits  me  fine.  The  lads  are 
stirring  boys,  and  Missie's  a  darling. 
She  makes  me  think  upon  one  I  lost,  that 
was  the  sweetest  o'  a'  my  flock.  Eh  !  if 
you  could  but  keep  a  girlie  like  that  aye 
the  same,  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be 
in  a  house  !  But  the  bit  things  grow  up 
and  marry,  and  have  weans  of  their  own, 
and  get  to  be  just  as  careworn  and 
wrinkled  as  yourself.  I  think  whiles  my 
Marg'ret,  with  ten  of  a  family,  and  a  man 
no  better  than  he  should  be,  is  aulder 
than  me." 

"  It's  the  course  of  nature,"  said  Mrs. 
Harding  —  "we  maunna  grumble;  but 
I'm  sure  when  I  see  a'  that  folk  have 
to  go  through  with  their  families,  I'm  j 
thankful  I  have  nane  of  my  ain.  Ye  ken  , 
your  Mr.  Pringle  sets  up  to  be  our  heir  ! 
It's  real  ridiculous  if  it  wasna  provoking. 
I  could  laugh  when  I  think  o't.  He 
must  have  been  terrible  cast  down  when 
Mr.  Richard  brought  hame  his  boy." 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  a  randy  wife, 
not  Mr.  Richard " 

"  Whisht !  "  said  the  housekeeper  ; 
"we'll  say  no  more  about  that.  It's  no' 
a  story  I  pretend  to  understand,  but  I'm 
rather  thinking  it  was  some  Italian  or 
other  that  Mr.  Richard  sent  with  the 
bairn.  Foreigners  are  strange  cattle. 
And  whether  it  was  man  or  woman  I 
vvouldna  say,  for  nobody  saw  them  but 
my  man,  and  he's  confused  about  the 
story.  But  this  is  clear,  it  was  Mr.  Rich- 
ard sent  the  bairn  hame  ;  and  reason 
guid.    You  should  have  heard  his  man 


on  Eetaly  and  thae  places.  You  might 
as  well  sell  your  soul  to  Satan,  and 
better  too,  for  you  would  aye  get 
something  by  the  bargain  —  and  there's 
no'  even  that  comfort  out  there.  Ye 
canna  but  wonder  at  Providence  that  lets 
a'  that  play-acting  and  fiddling  and  break- 
ing o'  the  Sabbath  gang  on,  and  takes  nae 
mair  heed  than  if  a'  thae  reprobates  were 
sober,  decent,  kirk-going  folk  like  our- 
selves. But  I'm  thinking  their  time  will 
come." 

"  Poor  bodies  !  I  daur  to  say  they  ken 
nae  better,"  said  Jean.  "  It'll  be  by 
the  mother's  side  that  the  Pringles  and 
the  Rosses  count  kin  ?  " 

"  Na ;  how  could  that  be,  when  he 
thinks  himseP  the  heir?  When  ye've 
ance  lived  in  a  high  family,  ye  learn  a 
heap  of  things.  Titles  never  gang  the 
way  o'  the  spinning-wheel,  nor  land  that's 
entailed,  as  they  call  it.  It's  lad  comes 
after  lad,  and  the  lasses  never  counted. 
I  canna  say  it's  according  to  justice,  but 
it's  law,  and  there's  nae  mair  to  be  said. 
This  is  the  way  of  it,  for  my  lady  told  me 
hersel' :  A  Ross  married  a  Pringle  that 
was  an  heiress  two  or  three  hunder  years 
ago,  and  took  his  wife's  name,  which  was 
a  poor  exchange,  though  I'm  saying 
nothing  against  the  name  of  Pringle  ;  my 
first  place  was  with  the  Pringles  of  \Vhyt- 
field,  a  real  fine  family.  And  now  that  a' 
the  Rosses  have  died  down  to  the  pres- 
ent family,  the  Pringles  have  come  up- 
permost. My  lady  herself  was  six  or 
seven  years  married  before  Mr.  Richard 
was  born.  So  ye  see  they've  had  the  cup 
to  their  lips,  as  you  may  say,  more  than 
once.  That's  a  thing  I  could  not  bide.  I 
would  rather  be  my  man's  wife,  knowing 
I  could  be  no  better  all  my  days,  than  ex- 
pect to  be  my  lady,  and  never  win  further 
ben." 

"  It's  much  the  same  in  a'  ranks  o'  life," 
said  Jean.  "  There's  my  Marg'ret ;  it's 
been  her  desire  a'  her  days  to  get  the 
house  at  the  Loanhead,  with  a  nice  bit 
land,  that  would  gang  far  to  feed  her 
family.  She's  had  the  promise  o't  for  ten 
years  back.  Old  John  Thomson  was  to 
flit  afore  he  died,  but  that  fell  through  ; 
and  when  he  died,  they  couldna  refuse  to 
let  his  son  come  in  ;  and  then  it  was  re- 
ported through  a'  the  parish  that  young 
John  was  to  emigrate " 

"  I've  heard  that,"  said  Mrs.  Harding  ; 
"and  I  aye  give  my  advice  against  it: 
for  nae  man  will  ever  succeed  if  he  doesna 
work  hard  ;  and  if  he'll  work  hard,  he'll 
do  very  well  at  hame." 

"  Young  John  was  to  emigrate,"  coQ" 
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tinued  Mrs.  Moffatt  ;  "  and  it  was  a' 
settled  about  his  roup,  and  Marg'ret  was 
sure  of  getting  in  by  the  term ;  when 
what  does  he  do  but  change  his  mind  ! 
I  thought  the  poor  lass  would  have 
broken  her  heart ;  and  oh,  the  fecht  she 
has  with  a'  thae  bairns  and  a  weirdless 
man.  Then  he  had  that  awfu'  illness,  and 
it  was  reported  he  was  dying.  My  poor 
Marg'ret  came  to  me  the  day  he  was 
prayed  for  in  the  kirk,  with  red  een. 
'  I'm  doing  naething  but  pray  for  him,' 
she  said  ;  '  for  oh,  if  I  didna  pray  for 
him  to  mend,  I  would  wish  him  dead, 
mother ;  and  what  comfort  could  I  ever 
have  in  onything  that  came  to  me  after 
that  ?'  The  man  got  weel,"  said  the  old 
woman,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  he's  as  weel  as 
you  or  me,  and  a  hantle  younger,  and  he 
canna  make  up  his  mind  if  he'll  go  or 
bide.  It's  awfu'  tantalizing ;  and  it  hap- 
pens in  a'  classes  of  life.  I'm  real  sorry 
for  the  poor  gentleman,  and  I  hope  he 
doesna  take  it  to  heart  like  my  Marg'ret, 
poor  lass  !  " 

"  Ye  mean  well,"  said  Mrs.  Harding, 
half  affronted;  "but  to  pity  the  next 
heir  is  like  grudging  the  Almighty's  mer- 
cies to  us.  Folk  should  learn  to  be  con- 
tent. I'm  no  saying  for  your  Marg'ret  ; 
but  Mr.  Pringle  is  as  weel  off  as  he  has 
ony  right  to  be,  and  why  should  he  come 
spying  upon  my  lord  and  my  lady  ?  Folk 
should  learn  to  be  content." 

"  It's  awfu'  easy  when  it's  no'  your  ain 
case,"  said  Jean;  "an'  I  suppose  we've 
a'  as  much  or  mair  than  we  deserve  ;  but 
that  does  not  satisfy  your  wame  when 
you're  hungry,  nor  your  back  when  you're 
cauld.  The  maister  has  never  been  out 
here  since  the  first  time.  The  leddy 
came  once,  a  fine  sensible  woman,  that 
looks  weel  after  her  family  ;  but  it's  Mis- 
sie  that's  the  queen  o'  the  Hewan.  As 
it's  such  a  fine  night,  and  nane  but  bairns 
in  the  house,  if  you'll  come  ben  we'll 
maybe  see  them.  I'll  have  to  think  o' 
some  supper  for  them,  for  thae  lang  lad- 
dies are  just  wolves  for  their  supper.  Or 
maybe  you'll  first  take  another  cup  o' 
tea?" 

Mrs.  Harding  declined  this  hospitable 
offer,  and  rose,  taking  her  shawl  and  bon- 
net with  her,  for  it  was  nearly  the  time, 
she  remarked,  when  she  "  must  be  going." 
The  two  lingered  outside  to  look  at  the 
hens,  and  especially  that  careful  but  pre- 
mature mother  who  had  begun  to  "  sit," 
though  the  weather  was  still  but  moder- 
ately adapted  for  the  fledglings  ;  and  then 
they  made  a  momentary  divergence  to 
see   "  Grumphy,"  who  was  the  pride  of 


his  mistress's  heart.  "  I'll  no'  kill  him  till 
after  harvest,  and  I'll  warrant  you  there'll 
be  no  better  meat  between  this  and 
Edinburgh.  Poor  beast ! "  she  said, 
with  a  mixture  of  the  practical  and  senti- 
mental, "he's  a  fine  creature,  and  has  a 
fine  disposition  ;  but  it's  what  we  a'  must 
com'e  to.  And  yonder's  where  I  would 
keep  the  coo  —  if  I  had  ane,"  she  added 
with  a  sigh,  pointing  to  a  little  paddock. 
The  cow  was  to  old  Jean  what  the  barony 
of  Eskside  was  to  Mr.  Pringle,  and  the 
house  at  the  Loanhead  to  her  daughter 
Marg'ret :  but  the  old  woman's  lot  was 
the  easiest,  in  that  the  object  of  her  de- 
sire was  not  almost  within  her  longing 
grasp. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Lord  and  Lady  Eskside,  as  the  reader 
has  seen,  were  not  quite  in  accord  about 
their  grandson,  or  at  least  they  took  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  circumstances  which 
attended  his  arrival.  They  took  (per- 
haps) each  the  view  which  came  naturally 
to  man  and  woman  in  such  a  position  of 
affairs.  The  old  lord,  although  himself 
at  length  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
boy  was  his  son's  child  and  his  own  heir, 
was  deeply  oppressed  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  though  there  was  moral  cer- 
tainly of  this  fact,  there  was  no  legal 
proof.  "  Moral  certainty's  a  grand  thing," 
said  Willie  Maitland,  the  factor,  a  man 
who  knew  the  Eskside  affairs  to  the  very 
depths,  and  from  whom  there  were  no  se- 
crets possible  ;  but  he  spoke  so  doubt- 
fully as  to  inflame  the  mind  of  my  lady, 
who  sat  by  listening  to  their  talk  with  an 
impatience  beyond  words. 

"  A  grand  thing  !  "  cried  Lady  Esk- 
side ;  "it  is  simply  everything:  what 
would  you  have  more  ?  And  who  can 
judge  in  such  a  question  but  ourselves  ? 
my  son,  who  must  know  best,  and  my  old 
lord  and  myself,  who  are  next  nearest  ? 
What  do  the  men  mean  by  their  dubious 
looks  ?  What  can  you  have  more  than 
certainty.?  Mr.  Maitland,  with  your 
knowledge  of  the  law,  I  would  like  you  to 
answer  me  that." 

"  Well,  madam,  as  my  lord  says,"  said 
Willie  Maitland,  who  was  old-fashioned 
in  his  manners,  "  there  is  legal  proof 
wanted.  It  may  be  just  a  deficiency  on 
our  part  — and  indeed,  according  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  law  is  a  sign  of 
moral  deficiency  —  but  everything  has  to 
be  summered  and  wintered  before  the 
Lords  of  Session." 

"  And  what  have  the  Lords  of  Session 
to  do  with  our  boy  ?  "  said  my  lady  indig- 
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" I  hope 
we  can 


we  are  not  so  doited 
take  care  of  him  our- 


nantly 
but  what 
selves." 

"  My  dear  Catherine,  that  is  not  the 
question." 

"  What  is  the  question,  I  would  like 
to  know.?"  said  Lady  Eskside,  flushing 
with  the  heat  of  argument.  "  Do  I  need 
the  Lords  of  Session  to  tell  me  whose 
son  my  own  bairn  is  ?  I  think  you  are 
all  taking  leave  of  your  senses  with  your 
formalities  and  your  legal  proof.  Poor 
Alexander  Pringle  there,   up  the  water, 


cannot   bring  his   delicate   little 


girlie  to 


the  country  for  change  of  air  but  you 
thinks  he's  plotting  against  Val.  If  this 
suspicion  and  distrust  of  every  mortal  is 
what  your  bonnie  law  brings,  I'm  thank- 
ful for  my  part  that  I  know  nothing 
about  the  law ;  and  I  wish  everybody 
was  of  my  mind." 

Lord  Eskside  and  his  factor  went  out 
quite  cowed  from  my  lady's  presence. 
They  were  half  ashamed  both  of  the  law 
and  themselves,  and  I  think  the  visit  which 
they  made  to  the  land  which  was  being 
marked  out  for  "feus"  was  necessary  to 
get  up  their  spirits.  Lord  Eskside  was 
rather  excited  about  these  feus  —  allot- 
ments of  land  to  be  let  for  building,  upon 
a  kind  of  copyhold  which  secured  a  peren- 
nial revenue  in  the  shape  of  ground-rent 
to  the  proprietor  :  though  he  was  a  little 
disposed  at  the  same  time  to  alarm  himself 
as  to  the  persons  who  might  come  to  live 
there,  and  perhaps  bring  Radical  votes 
into  the  county,  and  corrupt  a  constitu- 
ency still  stanch,  amid  Scotland's  many 
defections,  to  "  the  right  side."  This 
public  anxiety  was  a  relief  to  his  mind 
from  the  private  anxiety ;  for  however 
public-spirited  a  man  may  be,  and  how- 
ever profound  his  interest  in  politics,  the 
biting  of  a  little  private  trouble  is  more 
sharp  and  keen  than  that  patriotic  con- 
cern for  his  country  which  drives  him 
wild  with  excitement  over  a  contested 
election.  Willie  Maitland  the  factor  —  a 
man  "  very  well  connected,"  half  a  lawyer,  | 
half  a  farmer,  and  spoken  of  by  every 
soul  in  the  parish  and  on  the  estate  by  | 
his  Christian  name  —  was  big  and  burly  j 
and  easy-minded,  and  took  things  much  i 
more  easily  than  his  lord.  "  By  the  time  I 
there  is  any  question  of  the  succession,"  j 
he  said,  "  the  story  will  be  clean  forgotten,  j 
It  will  be  many  a  year,  I  hope,  before 
Richard  succeeds,  let  alone  the  boy." 

"  Ay,  ay,   that  is  very  true,"  said  the 
old  lord,  knitting  his  brows  ;  "  it  may  be  ' 
many  a  year  ;  but  it  might  be  a  question  | 
of  days,   Willie,  for  anything  you  and 


me  can  tell.  Well,  well ;  for  the  mo- 
ment we  can  make  nothing  better  of  it  ; 
and  here  are  the  feus.  Good  morning, 
doctor  !  I  hope  you're  all  well  at.  the 
Manse.  It  is  a  fine  day  for  a  walk.  We 
are  going  to  take  a  look  at  Willie  Mait- 
land's  pet  scheme  here." 

"An  excellent  scheme,"  said  Dr.  Bruce, 
the  parish  minister,  turning  to  accom- 
pany them,  with  all  that  sober  pleasure  in 
something  new  which  moves  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  tranquil  rural  district  in  favour 
of  such  gentle  revolutions  as  do  not  affect 
their  own  habits  or  comforts ;  and  the 
three  gentlemen  spent  an  agreeable  half- 
hour  pacing  and  measuring  the  allot- 
ments. While  they  were  thus  engaged, 
Lady  Eskside  drove  past  with  Val  on  the 
coach-box  making  believe  to  drive. 
"There  is  my  lady  with  her  boy,"  said 
Lord  Eskside,  waving  his  hand  to  them 
as  they  passed  ;  but  he  thought  he  saw 
an  incredulous  smile  upon  the  face  of  the 
minister,  which  took  away  from  him  all 
pleasure  in  the  ieus. 

My  lady  worked  while  my  lord  thus  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  overcast  by  every 
doubtful  look.  Strong  in  her  moral  cer- 
tainty, she  took  the  means  which  lay  in 
her  power  to  spread  this  conviction  far 
and  wide  ;  and  as  she  worked  very  hard 
at  this  undertaking,  she  had  a  right  to  the 
success,  which  she  enjoyed  thoroughiy. 
Her  chief  work  was  with  the  child  him- 
self—  the  strange  little  unknown  being 
unable  to  express  all  the  wonderments 
that  were  in  him  at  his  change  of  lot,  who 
was  in  her  hands  as  wax  in  some  respects, 
while  in  others  she  could  make  but  little 
of  him.  Val  had  reconciled  himself  to 
the  revolution  in  his  fate  with  wonderful 
facility.  He  was  so  young,  that  after  a 
few  fits  of  violent  weeping  and  crying  for 
his  mother  and  his  brother,  he  had  to  all 
appearance  forgotten  them  ;  and  being 
indulged  in  every  whim,  and  petted  to  the 
top  of  his  bent,  with  abundant  air,  exer- 
cise, toys,  and  caresses,  had  so  adapted 
himself  to  his  new  position  as  to  look  fa- 
miliar and  at  ease  in  it  before  many  weeks 
had  passed.  What  vague  recollections 
and  baby  thoughts  upon  the  subject 
might  be  in  him,  nobody  knew ;  but  as 
childish  recollections  are  in  most  cases 
carefully  cultivated  and  exist  by  means  of 
constant  reminders,  I  suppose  Val,  de- 
prived of  such  aids,  actually  did  forget 
much  more  readily  than  children  usually 
do.  Lady  Eskside  devoted  herself  spe- 
cially to  his  polish  and  social  education, 
to  the  amending  of  his  manners  and 
speech,  and  the  imparting  of  those  acts  of 
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politeness  which  are  the  special  inheri- 
tance of  small  gentlemen  :  she  succeeded, 
to  her  own  surprise,  much  more  perfectly 
than  she  had  hoped  to  do.  Val  took  to 
the  teaching  in  which  no  books  nor  per- 
plexing printed  symbols  were  involved, 
with  perhaps  a  precocious  sense  of  hu- 
mour, but  certainly  a  readiness  of  appre- 
hension which  filled  my  lady  with  joy. 
She  taught  him  to  bow,  to  open  the  door 
for  her  when  she  went  out  or  in,  to  listen, 
and  to  reply  ;  and  what  was  still  more 
wonderful,  to  sit  still  when  circumstances 
demanded  that  painful  amount  of  self-re- 
straint. "  A  little  gentleman  tries  first  of 
all  to  be  pleasant  to  other  people,"  said 
his  instructress.  "When  you  are  out 
playing,  you  shall  please  yourself,  Val, 
and  everybody  shall  help  you  to  enjoy 
yourself  ;  but  in  company  a  gentleman 
always  thinks  of  others,  not  of  himself." 
And  having  well  laid  down  this  principle, 
my  lady  proceeded,  with  great  minute- 
ness, to  details.  She  thought  it  was  a 
certain  sign  of  his  gentle  blood  that  he 
learned  his  social  lesson  with  such  quick- 
ness ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Valentine's  success  was  owing  much 
more  surely  to  that  latent  dramatic  power 
which  exists  in  almost  all  children,  and 
which  they  are  so  proud  and  happy  to  ex- 
ercise on  every  possible  occasion.  Cer- 
tainly, whatever  the  cause  was,  the  result 
was  triumphant.  When  Val  was  alone  — 
in  the  nursery,  where  he  ruled  like  a  lit- 
tle despot,  or  out  of  doors,  where  he  con- 
ducted himself  like  a  tiny  desperado,  al- 
ways in  mischief — he  was  uncontrol- 
lable ;  but  in  the  drawing-room,  when  his 
grandmother  received  her  visitors,  or 
when  he  accompanied  her  on  the  visits 
which  it  was  now  a  point  in  her  diplo- 
macy to  make,  no  little  paladin  born  in 
the  purple  could  have  shown  more  per- 
fect manners,  or  behaved  himself  more 
gracefully.  He  was  acting  a  part,  well 
defined  and  recognizable,  and  the  rdle 
gave  him  pleasure.  Not  that  the  child 
himself  was  conscious  of  this,  or  could 
have  defined  what  his  instinct  enabled 
him  to  do  so  perfectly  ;  but  yet  the  men- 
tal exercise  was  one  that  excited  him, 
and  called  forth  all  his  powers.  The  lit- 
tle actor  threw  himself  off,  as  he  jumped 
from  the  coach-box,  where  he  had  been 
driving  wildly,  with  precocious  dash  and 
nerve,  restrained,  with  difficulty,  by  the 
cautious  old  coachman,  who  knew  exactly 
how  much  my  lady  could  put  up  with  — 
and  assumed  in  a  moment  the  gracious 
character  of  the  little  prince  —  suave,  soft, 
and  courteous  —  saying  what  he  had  to 


say  with  childish  frankness,  and  keeping 
himself  still  and  in  order  with  a  virtue 
which  was  heroic.  From  the  Dowager 
Duchess  to  the  farmers'  wives  on  Eskside, 
everybody  was  satisfied  by  these  perform- 
ances ;  and  no  reasonable  creature  who 
had  seen  Val's  little  exhibition  could 
have  lent  a  moment's  credence  to  the 
vulgar  story  of  the  "  randy  wife."  "  I 
don't  see  the  strong  likeness  to  his  fa- 
ther," said  the  Dowager  Duchess,  who 
was,  as  it  were,  the  last  court  of  appeal  and 
highest  tribunal  of  social  judgment  in  the 
county.  "  To  me  there's  another  type 
of  feature  very  evident  besides  the  dif- 
ference of  complexion  ;  but  in  manners, 
he's  his  father's  son.  Not  a  lout,  like 
Castleton's  boy,  who  ought  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman, heaven  knows  !  if  race  is  any- 
thing—  on  both  sides  of  the  house." 
Lady  Eskside  felt  the  implied  sting  about 
"  both  sides  of  the  house,"  but  bore  it 
heroically,  knowing  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hightowers,  the  Duke  of  Castleton's  only 
son,  was  like  any  ploughman's  child  be- 
side her  "bonnie  boy;"  and  it  did  not 
occur  to  her,  any  more  than  it  did  to  Val 
himself,  that  the  whole  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess was  his  superiority  in  dramatic  pow- 
er, and  in  enjoyment  of  that  suppressed 
but  exquisite  joke  of  mystification  which 
children  by  nature  love  so  dearly.  Prob- 
ably it  was  the  blood  of  gipsy  and  tramp 
and  roadside  mime  in  Val's  veins  which 
gave  him  more  facility  than  usual  in  the 
representation  ;  but  the  same  gift  shows 
in  every  nursery  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. Little  Violet  Pringle,  with  her 
dolls  around  her,  discoursing  to  them  — 
scolding  one  for  its  naughtiness,  and  an- 
other for  having  neglected  its  lessons, 
with  high  maternal  dignity  —  was  not 
more  purely  histrionic  than  was  Val  when 
he  played  at  being  young  prince  and 
good  boy,  according  to  his  grandmother's 
injunctions,  and  enjoyed  the  mystifica- 
tion —  unless  when  it  chanced  to  last 
too  long. 

"  He  is  a  strange  child,"  said  Lady 
Eskside  to  her  favourite  confidant  Mary 
Percival,  whose  visits  became  more  fre- 
quent and  prolonged  after  this,  and 
whose  curiosity  about  the  bo}'^,  whom  she 
was  not  fond  of,  gave  a  certain  point  of 
interest  and  almost  excitement  to  the 
pleasure  she  had  in  seeing  her  old  friend. 
"  He  is  a  strange  boy.  When  he  goes 
out  with  me,  you  should  see,  Mary,  the 
gentleman  he  is.  The  politest  manners 
—  better  than  Richard's,  for  Richard  was 
shy  ;  never  too  forward,  nor  taking  too 
much  upon  him,  but  a  smile  and  an  an- 
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swer  for  everybody  ;  and  ready  to  open 
the  door  or  hand  you  anything,  as  if  he 
had  been  brought  up  to  it  all  his  life.  But 
when  he  comes  back,  he  is  just  a  whirl- 
wind, nothing  else  —  what  is  the  meaning 
of  it  ?  I  sometimes  think  the  spirits  of 
both  the  bairns  have  got  together  in  one 
frame." 

"You  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
other?" 

"  Nothing  ;  nor  of  her^  which  is  hard 
to  bear.  I  cannot  say  for  my  own  part 
either  that  I  feel  it  so  hard  ;  but  I'm 
sorry  for  my  old  lord.  I  never  saw  him 
so  full  of  fears  and  fancies.  He  thinks 
unless  we  can  find  her  and  the  other  boy, 
that  Val's  place  in  the  world  will  never 
be  sure.  I  tell  him  it's  just  nonsense. 
Who  has  anything  to  do  with  it  but  our- 
selves ?  and  who  can  be  such  judges  as 
we  are  ?     But  he  will  not  listen  to  me." 

"  I  think  Lord  Eskside  must  be  right," 
said  Mary.  "  Lawsuits  are  terrible 
things,  and  bring  great  trouble.  I  know 
something  about  that." 

"  Lawsuits  !  "  said  Lady  Eskside,  with 
a  laugh.  "  If  Sandy  Pringle  has  the  as- 
surance to  bring  a  lawsuit,  I  think  we 
could  soon  let  him  see  his  mistake.  Be- 
sides, what  could  he  bring  a  lawsuit 
about  ?  I  don't  think  you  show  your 
usual  sense,  my  dear.  Because  my  lord 
and  me  have  found  our  son's  son,  and 
have  killed  the  fatted  calf  for  our  grand- 
bairn  ?  The  fatted  calf  is  ours,  and  not 
Sandy  Pringle's.  He  could  scarcely 
make  a  case  of  that." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Mary  ;  but  she  did 
not  find  any  security  in  Lady  Eskside's 
triumphant  argument.  Val  had  been  out 
on  one  of  his  expeditions  with  his  grand- 
mother, in  which  he  had  won  all  hearts,  and 
now  was  in  the  wood  making  the  air  ring 
with  shouts,  and  letting  out  the  confined 
exuberance  of  his  spirits  in  every  mode 
of  noise  and  mischief  possible  to  a  child 
of  his  age.  "  That's  the  boy,"  said  Lady 
Eskside,  leaning  from  the  open  window 
to  listen.  "  You  may  be  sure  he's  on  the 
rampage,  as  Marg'ret  Harding  says." 
The  smile  upon  the  old  lady's  face  went 
to  Mary's  heart ;  there  was  the  foolish- 
ness of  love  in  it,  as  there  was  the  fool- 
ishness of  triumphant  security  in  her 
reasoning.  She  was  not  troubled  by  the 
problem  of  this  little  creature  so  strange- 
ly thrown  upon  her  hands,  nor  even  by 
the  twofold  life,  which  she  wondered  at. 
People  do  not  analyze  the  characters  of 
their  children,  but  accept  them  —  often 
with  a  mingling  of  wonder  at  their  pecu- 
liarities, and  frank    unconsciousness   of ' 


any  cause  for  their  peculiarities,  which 
is  very  strange  to  the  beholder.  Lady 
Eskside  took  pride  in  Val's  versatility, 
even  while  it  occasioned  her  some  de- 
lighted wonder ;  but  she  did  not  trouble 
herself  by  any  speculations  as  to  the 
qualities  that  produced  it,  or  the  results 
to  which  it  might  lead. 

Thus  things  went  on  for  some  years, 
and  the  country-side,  as  Willie  Maitland 
predicted,  partially  forgot  the  story.  The 
boy  grew  tall  and  strong,  a  favourite  in 
society,  and  not  unpopular  among  the 
rougher  public  of  his  own  age  and  kind, 
who,  indeed,  were  chiefly  represented  to 
Val  by  the  Pringle  boys.  The  Pringles 
continued  to  keep  possession  of  the  Hew- 
an  partly  because  the  children  liked  it, 
partly  because  the  father  still  cherished 
in  his  secret  soul  some  hope  of  finding 
out  the  fraud  which  he  believed  was  be- 
ing perpetrated  against  his  rights  and  his 
boy's  ;  and  as  the  cottage  was  within 
easy  reach  of  Edinburgh,  some  member 
of  the  family  was  almost  always  there. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  mother,  with  Vio- 
let and  the  little  ones,  sometimes  the 
boys  alone,  walking  out  in  a  dusty  merry 
party,  on  a  holiday,  for  any  diversion 
that  happened  to  be  in  season.  They 
came  for  skating  in  winter,  for  fishing  in 
spring  and  autumn  —  for  the  Esk  above 
the  Hewan  was  sweet,  and  free  from  all 
poisonous  paper-mills.  And  as  they 
were  undoubtedly  relations,  though  in  a 
very  distant  degree,  it  was  not  within  the 
possibilities  of  Scotch  politeness  to  re- 
fuse the  boys  some  share  of  the  shooting, 
and  it  was  in  the  company  of  Sandy  and 
his  stalwart  brethren  that  young  Val  first 
fired  a  shot  and  missed  a  bird.  Though 
Lord  Eskside  looked  glum  at  the  asso- 
ciation thus  formed,  and  wondered  more 
than  ever  what  Sandy  Pringle  meant,  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  his  grandson 
from  the  company  of  the  only  boys  with- 
in reach  who  were  of  his  own  class,  or 
something  approaching  to  it.  He  learnt 
all  kinds  of  manly  exercises  from  them 
or  with  them,  and  knew  the  way  to  the 
Hewan  blindfold  by  night  or  day,  as  well 
as  he  knew  the  way  to  his  own  chamber 
—  a  result  which  the  parents  on  either 
side  were  far  from  desiring,  but  seemed 
helpless  to  prevent.  One  day  in  summer, 
when  the  boy  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  he  escaped,  I  don't  know  how,  from 
the  tutor  who  had  been  brought  from  Ox- 
ford for  him,  and  whose  life  Val  did  his 
best  to  make  a  burden.  He  got  away 
quite  early  in  the  morning,  and  escaped 
into  the    woods,  with  a    double   sense 
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of  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  this 
holiday  was  surreptitious,  the  conquest 
of  his  bow  and  his  spear  rather  than  law- 
ful leisure  granted  by  lawful  authority. 
Val  had  had  no  breakfast,  but  he  did  not 
mind  —  he  was  free.  He  went  away  into 
the  thickest  of  the  woods  and  climbed  a 
tree,  and  lay  there  among  the  branches 
in  a  cradle  of  boughs  which  he  had  long 
since  found  out,  looking  up  at  the  breaks 
of  blue  sky  through  the  leaves  in  the 
fresh  early  morning,  before  anything  was 
astir  but  the  birds.  Val  was  great  in 
birds,  like  most  country  boys.  He  lis- 
tened to  the  universal  twitter  about  him, 
amusing  himself  by  identifying  every 
separate  note,  till  he  tired  of  this  tranquil 
pleasure.  Then  he  looked  out  from  his 
lofty  retreat  to  count  how  many  different 
kinds  of  trees  he  could  see  from  that 
leafy  throne  ;  and  then  for  a  few  minutes 
he  lay  back  with  his  face  to  the  sky  and 
Watched  the  white  airy  puffs  of  cloud 
which  floated  slowly  across  the  blue  with 
a  dreamy  enjoyment.  But  such  medita- 
tive pleasures  could  not  last  very  long. 
It  was  true  he  had  the  delightful  thought 
that  he  had  played  truant,  and  had  a 
whole  day  to  himself,  to  fall  back  upon 
when  he  was  tired,  and  this  was  always 
refreshing.  But  after  a  while  it  weighed 
heavy  upon  Val  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  presently  even  the  satisfaction  of 
having  stolen  a  march  upon  Mr.  Grinder 
scarcely  bulked  as  large  on  his  mind  as 
the  want  of  breakfast,  which  he  saw  no 
easy  way  of  obtaining  up  here  among  the 
leaves.  He  did  not  venture  to  go  to  a 
gamekeeper's  cottage  for  a  share  of  the 
children's  porridge,  lest  he  should  be  led 
ignominiously  back  to  Grinder  and  gram- 
mar. All  at  once  a  brilliant  idea  suggest- 
ed itself  —  the  Hewan  !  In  a  moment 
this  notion  was  carried  into  practice ; 
and  Val,  jumping  down  like  a  squirrel 
from  his  nest  in  the  trees,  stole  up  the 
brae  under  the  deepest  trees,  through  the 
ferns  all  wet  with  dew,  to  the  little  airy 
platform  on  which  the  sun  was  shining, 
where  the  windows  had  just  been  opened 
and  the  day  begun.  One  little  figure  sat 
perched  on  the  low  earthen  dyke  looking 
down  the  course  of  the  Esk  over  tower 
and  tree,  and  showing  from  far  like  a 
blue  flower  in  her  bright-coloured  frock. 
"  It's  the  flag,"  said  Val  at  first  to  him- 
self, as  he  toiled  upward  through  the  high 
ferns,  keeping  carefully  away  from  the 
path  ;  then  he  corrected  this  first  notion, 
and  said,  "  It's  Sandy's  cricket-cap  ;  " 
and  then  he  added  to  himself  with  anima- 
tion, "It's  Vil" 


It  was  Vi,  grown  older  and  a  little 
bigger  since  the  first  time  she  came  to 
the  Hewan  —  a  very  stately,  splendid, 
foolish,  idle  little  person,  full  of  laughter 
and  gravity  and  baby  fun  and  precocious 
wisdom.  She  was  as  fond  of  taking  care 
of  everybody  as  ever  she  had  been,  but 
she  forgot  herself  oftener,  being  older, 
and  was  not  perhaps  quite  so  severe  on 
peccadilloes  as  at  six.  She  was  a  little 
alarmed  when  she  saw  the  big  thing  strug- 
gling upward  among  the  ferns,  and  won- 
dered whether  there  might  really  be  a 
bear  or  a  wolf  in  the  woods,  as  there  used 
to  be  in  ancient  times.  A  lion  it  could 
not  be,  Violet  reflected,  for  the  weather 
was  too  cold  in  Scotland  for  lions.  She 
did  not  like  to  run  away,  but  she  thanked 
Providence  devoutly  that  none  of  "  the 
children  "  were  here,  and  wondered  with 
a  delightful  thrill  of  excitement  whether, 
if  it  should  be  a  lion,  it  would  do  any- 
thing to  her.  Then  there  came  a  whistle 
which  Violet  knew,  and  looking  down 
through  the  bushes  with  a  pleasant  sense 
of  safety,  she  recognized  the  wayfarer. 
"  Oh,  is  it  you  ? "  she  cried,  calling  to 
him  from  the  top  of  her  fortress  ;  "  I 
thought  it  was  a  bear."  "Ay,  it's  me. 
There  are  no  bears  nowadays.  Who  has 
come  ?"  said  Val,  laconic  and  sans  c^rd- 
7nonie^  as  is  the  use  of  children,  as  he 
panted  upwards  to  the  embankment,  and 
putting  his  foot  in  a  crevice  swung  him- 
self up  with  the  aid  of  a  tree.  "  You  will 
break  your  neck,"  said  little  Vi,  with  great 
gravity  ;  "  how  can  you  do  such  things, 
you  foolish  boys  ?  —  nobody  has  come  but 
me." 

"  Nobody  but  you  !  "  said  Val,  with  a 
whistle  of  surprise  and  half  regret.  Then 
he  added  with  animation,  "  I'm  awfully 
hungry  ;  give  us  some  breakfast,  Vi.  I 
have  run  off  from  Grinder,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  go  home  till  night.  You  can't 
think  how  jolly  it  is  in  the  woods  when 
there's  nobody  to  stop  you,  and  you  have 
everything  your  own  way." 

"  Oh,  Val !  "  cried  Violet,  not  knowing 
how  to  express  the  tumult  of  her  feelings. 
She  could  not  approve  of  such  wicked- 
ness, but  yet  "playing  truant"  bore  a 
glorious  sound  about  it.  She  had  heard 
the  words  from  fraternal  lips,  mingled 
with  sighs  of  envy.  Sandy  and  the  rest 
had  never  gone  so  far  as  to  play  truant 
that  she  knew  of  ;  but  the  words  suggested 
endless  rambles,  woods  and  streams  and 
wild  flowers,  and  everything  that  stirs  a 
child's  imagination  ;  and  it  was  the  flush 
of  June,  when  the  woods  are  at  their 
warmest    and  richest,  and    Vi    was    all 
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alone  at  the  Hewan,  hoping  for  nothing 
better  than  a  story  from  old  Jean  Moffatt 
to  beguile  the  endless  summer  day.  Her 
eyes  lighted  up  with  excitement  and  curi- 
osity. "  Oh,  Val !  if  they  find  you  what 
will  they  do  to  you  ? "  she  cried  with 
awe  ;  "  and  where  will  you  go,  and  what 
will  you  play  at  ? "  she  added,  eager 
interest  following  close  upon  terror. 
There  was  not  a  soul  visible  about  the 
Hewan  in  the  morning  sunshine.  Old 
Jean  had  gone  away  to  her  own  quarters 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  after  put- 
ting Violet's  breakfast  upon  the  table  in 
the  little  parlour  —  and  was  busy  with 
her  beloved  Grumphy,  out  of  sight  and 
hearing.  The  innocent  doors  and  win- 
dows stood  wide  open  ;  the  child,  in  her 
blue  frock,  musing  on  the  dyke  in  child- 
ish dreaminess,  had  forgotten  all  about 
her  breakfast.  Absolute  solitude,  abso- 
lute stillness,  infinitely  more  deep  than 
that  of  the  forest,  which  indeed  was  full 
of  chatter  and  movement,  and  inarticulate 
gay  society,  was  about  this  silent  sunny 
place.  The  bold  brown  boy,  with  his 
curls  pushed  off  his  forehead,  his  cheeks 
glowing,  his  dress  stained  with  the  moss 
and  ferns  and  morning  dew,  and  his 
young  bosom  panting  with  exertion, 
looked  the  very  emblem  of  Adventure 
and  outdoor  enterprise  —  the  young 
reiver  born  to  carry  peace  and  quiet 
away. 

'•I'm  awfully  hungry,"  was  Val's  only 
response.  "  Vi,  have  you  had  your 
breakfast  .'*     I  think  I  could  eat  you." 

"  To  be  sure  I  had  forgotten  my  break- 
fast," said  Violet,  tranquilly ;  "  you  are 
always  so  hungry,  you  boys.  Come  in, 
there's  sure  to  be  plenty  for  both  of  us  ;  " 
and  she  led  the  way  in  with  a  certain 
bustle  of  hospitality.  There  was  a  little 
coffee  and  a  great  deal  of  fresh  milk  on 
the  table  (for  old  Jean  by  this  time  had 
attained  in  a  kind  of  vicarious  way  to  the 
summit  of  earthly  delight,  and  had,  if  not 
her  own,  yet  Mrs,  Pringle's  cow  to  care 
for,  and  made  her  butter,  and  dispensed 
the  milk  to  the  children  with  a  lavish 
hand)  —  with  two  little  bantam's  eggs  in 
a  white  napkin,  and  fresh  scones,  and 
fresh  butter,  and  jam  and  marmalade  in 
abundance.  Val  made  a  very  rueful  face 
at  the  bantam's  eggs. 

"  Is  that  the  kind  of  things  girls  eat  ?  " 
he  said  ;  "  they're  only  a  mouthful  —  I 
should  like  a  dozen." 

"  You  may  have  one,"  said  Vi,  gra- 
ciously. "  It's  my  own  little  white 
bantam,  and  they're  always  saved  for  me  ; 
but  if  you're  so  hungry,  I'll  call  Jean  — 


or  I'll  go  myself,  and  see  what's  in  the 
larder." 

"  That  is  best,"  said  Val ;  "it's  nice  to  be 
by  ourselves,  just  you  and  me.  Don't  call 
Jean  ;  she  might  tell  the  gamekeeper,  and 
the  gamekeeper  would  tell  Harding,  and 
somebody  would  be  sent  after  me.  You 
go  to  the  larder,  Vi  ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
when  you  come  back  what  we'll  do." 

Violet  ran,  swift  as  her  little  feet  could 
carry  her,  and  came  back  laden  with  all 
the  riches  the  larder  contained,  the  chief 
article  of  which  was  a  chicken  pie,  old 
Mrs.  Moffatt's  state  dish,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pringle,  who  were  expected  in  the  after- 
noon. Vi  either  forgot,  or  did  not  know 
the  august  purpose  of  this  lordly  dish  : 
and  when  were  there  ever  bounds  to  a 
child's  hospitality  when  thus  left  free  to 
entertain  an  unexpected  visitor  ?  She 
had  some  of  the  pie  herself,  neglecting 
her  little  eggs,  in  compliment  to  Valen- 
tine, who  plunged  into  it,  so  to  speak, 
body  and  soul ;  and  they  made  the  heart- 
iest of  meals  together,  with  a  genuine  en- 
joyment which  might  have  filled  an  epi- 
cure with  envy. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  Val, 
with  his  mouth  full ;  "  we'll  go  away 
down  by  the  waterside  as  far  as  the  linn  ? 
—  were  you  ever  as  far  as  the  linn? 
There's  plenty  of  primroses  there  still, 
if  you  want  them,  and  I  might  get  you  a 
bird's  nest  if  you  like,  though  the  eggs 
are  all  over ;  and  I'll  take  one  of  Sandy's 
rods,  and  perhaps  we'll  get  some  fish  ; 
and  we  can  light  a  fire  and  roast  potatoes  : 
you  can't  think  how  jolly  it  will  be " 

"  We  ? "  said  Violet,  her  brown  eyes 
all  one  glow  of  brilliant  wonder  and  de- 
light ;  "do  you  mean  me  too  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  mean  you  too  —  you  are 
the  best  of  them  all,"  said  Val,  enthusias- 
tic after  his  pie  ;  "  you  never  sneak,  nor 
whinge,  nor  say  you  are  tired  like  other 
girls.  Run  and  get  your  hat ;  two  is  far 
better  fun  than  one  —  though  it's  very 
jolly,"  he  added,  not  to  elate  her  too 
much  —  "  all  by  yourself  among  the 
woods.  But  stop  a  minute,  let's  think  all 
we'll  take  ;  if  we  stay  all  day  we'll  get 
hungry,  and  you  can't  always  catch  fish 
when  you  want  to.  Where's  a  basket  ?  — 
I  think  we'd  better  have  the  pie." 

A  cold  shiver  came  over  Violet  as  she 
asked  herself  what  old  Jean  would  say  ; 
but  the  virtue  of  hospitality  was  too 
strong  in  her  small  bosom  to  permit  any 
objection  to  her  guest's  proposal.  "  After 
all,  it's  papa's  and  mamma's,  not  old 
Jean's  —  it's  not  like  stealing,"  Vi  said 
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to  herself.  So  the  pie  was  put  into  the 
basket,  and  some  cheese  from  the  larder, 
and  some  scones,  and  biscuits,  and  oat- 
cake ;  the  jam  Vi  objected  to,  tidiness 
here  outdoing  even  hospitality.  "  The 
jam  always  upsets,  and  there's  a  mess," 
she  said,  with  a  little  moiie  of  disgust, 
remembering  past  experiences  ;  therefore 
the  jam  was  left  behind.  Valentine  shoul- 
dered the  basket  manfully  when  all  was 
packed.  "  You  can  bring  it  home  full  of 
primroses,"  he  said,  a  suggestion  which 
filled  up  the  silent  transport  in  Violet's 
mind.  Had  it  really  arrived  to  her,  who 
was  only  a  girl,  nothing  more,  to  "play 
truant  "  for  a  whole  day  in  the  woods  ? 
the  thought  was  almost  too  ecstatic  —  for 
you  see  Violet  in  all  her  little  life  had 
never  done  anything  very  wicked  before, 
and  her  whole  being  thrilled  with  delight- 
ful expectation.  Val  put  the  basket  down 
upon  the  dyke,  pausing  for  one  last  delib- 
eration upon  all  the  circumstances  be- 
fore they  made  their  start ;  while  Violet, 
scarcely  able  to  fathom  his  great  thoughts 
and  advanced  generalship,  watched  him 
eagerly,  divining  each  word  before  he  said 
it,  with  her  glowing  eyes. 

"  We  shan't  go  by  the  road,"  said  Val, 
meditatively,  "for  we  might  be  seen. 
You  don't  mind  the  ferns  being  a  little 
damp,  do  you,  Vi  ?  If  you  hold  the  bas- 
ket till  I  get  down  I'll  lift  you  over.  But 
look  here,  haven't  you  got  a  cloak  or 
something?  Run  and  fetch  your  cloak 
—  look  sharp  ;  I'll  wait  here  till  you  come 
back." 

Violet  flew  like  the  wind  for  her  little 
blue  cloak,  which,  by  good  luck,  was 
waterproof,  before  she  plunged  down  with 
her  leader  into  the  wet  ferns.  Poor  little 
Vi  !  that  first  plunge  was  rather  disheart- 
ening after  all  her  delightful  anticipations. 
The  ferns  were  almost  as  tall  as  she  was  ; 
and  her  little  varnished  shoes,  her  cotton 
stockings  and  frock,  were  small  protec- 
tion from  the  wet.  Excitement  kept  her 
up  for  some  time  ;  but  when  her  com- 
panion, far  in  advance  of  her,  called 
loudly  to  Vi  to  come  on,  I  think  nothing 
but  the  dread  of  being  taunted  with  cow- 
ardice ever  after,  and  shut  out  from  fur- 
ther participation  in  such  expeditions, 
kept  the  child  from  breaking  down.  She 
held  out  valiantly,  however,  and  after 
various  adventures  —  one  of  which  con- 
sisted in  a  scramble  up  to  Val's  favourite 
seat  among  the  high  branches,  whither  he 
half  dragged  half  carried  her,  leaving  the 
basket  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  —  they 
reached  the  bank  on  the  side  of  the  water 
where  the  sun  shone,  and  dried  her  wet 


skirts  and  shoes.  Here  the  true  delight 
of  the  truants  began.  "  Take  off  your 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  I'll  put  them  in 
the  sun  to  dry,"  said  Val,  who,  in  his 
rough  way,  took  care  of  her  ;  and  Violet 
had  never  known  any  sensation  so  de- 
lightful as  the  touch  of  the  warm,  mossy, 
velvet  grass  upon  her  small  bare  feet, 
except  the  other  sensation  of  feeling  the 
warm  shallow  water  ripple  over  them,  as 
Val  helped  her  out  by  the  stepping-stones 
to  the  great  boulders  at  the  side  of  the 
linn.  The  opposite  bank  was  one  waving 
mass  of  foliage,  in  all  the  tender  tints  of 
the  early  summer ;  whilst  on  that  along 
which  the  children  had  been  strolling  the 
trees  retired  a  little,  to  leave  a  lovely 
grassy  knoll,  with  an  edge  of  golden  sand 
and  sparkling  pebbles.  Through  this 
green  world  the  Esk  ran,  fretted  by  the 
opposition  of  the  rocks,  foaming  over 
them  so  close  by  Violet's  side  that, 
perched  upon  her  boulder,  she  could  put 
her  hand  into  the  foaming  current,  and 
feel  it  rush  in  silken  violence,  warm  and 
strong,  carrying  away  with  lightning 
speed  the  flowers  she  dropped  into  it — • 
till  her  own  childish  head  grew  giddy,  and 
she  felt  all  but  whirled  away  herself,  not- 
withstanding that  she  sat  securely  in  an 
arm-chair  of  rock,  where  her  guardian 
had  placed  her.  Vi  would  have  been 
happy,  beyond  words  to  tell,  thus  seated 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  with 
the  water  rushing  and  foaming,  the  leaves 
shining  and  rustling,  the  whole  universe 
full  of  nothing  but  melodious  storms  of 
soft  sound  —  loud,  yet  soft,  penetrating 
heart  and  soul  —  had  it  not  been  for  the 
freaks  of  that  wild  guardian,  who  would 
perch  himself  on  the  topmost  point  of  the 
boulder  on  one  foot,  with  the  other  ex- 
tended over  the  rushing  linn  ;  or  jump 
the  chasm  back  and  forward  with  shouts 
of  joyous  laughter,  indifferent  to  all  her 
remonstrances,  which,  indeed,  he  did  not 
hear  in  the  roar  of  the  waterfall.  But  the 
fearful  joy  was  sweet,  though  mixed  with 
panic  indescribable.  "  Oh,  Val,  if  you 
had  fallen  in  !  "  she  cried,  half  hysteri- 
cal with  fright  and  pleasure,  when  they 
got  back  in  safety  to  the  grassy  bank.  I 
suspect  Val  was  rather  glad  to  be  back  too 
in  safety,  though  he  could  not  restrain  the 
masculine  impulse  of  showing  his  prow- 
ess, and  dazzling  and  frightening 
small  woman  who  furnished  the  most 
preciative  audience  Val  had  ever  yet 
countered  in  his  short  life. 

I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  the  con- 
sternation which  filled  all  bosoms  in  the 
two  houses  from  which  the  truants  had 
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fled,  when  their  absence  was  discovered. 
The  Pringles  arrived  to  find  their  chicken 
pie  gone,  and  their  daughter,  and   Lady 
Eskside  white  with  terror,  consulting  with 
old  Jean  Moffatt  at  the  cottage  door.   Jean 
was  not  deeply  alarmed,  and  could  not  re- 
strain her  sense  of  the  joke,  the  ravaged 
larder,  and  the  prudent  provision  of  the 
runaways  ;  but  poor  Lady  Eskside  did  not 
see  the  joke.     "  How  can  we  tell  the  chil- 
dren alone  did  it  ?  "  she  cried,  with  terrible 
thoughts  in  her  mind  of   some  gipsy  res- 
cue—  some  wild   attempt    of   the   boy's 
mother  to  take  him  away  again.     She  was 
ghastly   with   fear   as  she  examined  the 
marks  on  the  dyke  where  the  culprits  had 
scrambled    over.      "  No   bairn   ever  did 
that,"  cried  the   old  lady,  infecting   Mr. 
Pringle  at  least  with   her  terrors.     Lord 
Eskside  and  Harding  and  the  gamekeep- 
ers were  dispersed  over  the  woods  in  all 
directions,  searching  for  the  lost  children, 
and  the  old  lady  was  on  her  way  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  stream,  though  all  agreed 
it  was   almost   impossible   that  little  Vi 
could  have  walked  so  far  as  the  linn,  the 
most  dangerous  spot  on  Esk.     "  Would 
you  like  to  come  with  me  ?  "  my  lady  said 
with   white   lips   to    Mrs.  Pringle,  whose 
steady  bosom,  accustomed  to  the  vagaries 
of  seven  boys,  took  less  alarm,  but  who 
was  sufficiently  annoyed  and   anxious  to 
accept  the  offer.     Mr.  Pringle  got  over 
the  dyke  in  the  traces  of  the  fugitives,  to 
follow  their  route  to  the  same  spot,  and 
thus  all  was  excitement  and  alarm  in  the 
peaceful  place.     "It  is  not  the  linn  I  fear 
—  it  is  those  wild  folk,"  cried  poor  Lady 
Eskside  in  the  misery  of   her  suspense, 
forgetting  that  it  was  her  adversary's  wife 
who  was   also   her   fellow-sufferer.     But 
good  Mrs.  Pringle  was  nobody's  adversa- 
ry, and  had  long  ago  given  up  all  thought 
of    the  Eskside  lordship.     She  received 
this  agitated  confidence  calmly.     "  They 
could  have  no  reason  to  carry  off  my  little 
Vi,"   she   said,   with  unanswerable  good 
sense.     The  two  ladies  drove  down  the 
other  side  of   the  hill  to  the  water-side,  a 
little  below  the  linn,  and  leaving  the  car- 
riage,   walked    up   the   stream  —  one   of 
them  at  least  with  such  tortures  of  anxiety 
in  her  breast,  as  the  mother  of   an  only 
child  alone  can  know.     Mrs.  Pringle  was 
a  little  uneasy  too,  but  her  boys  had  been 
in  so  many  scrapes,  out  of  which  they  had 
scrambled  with   perfect   safety,  that  her 
feelings   were   softened    by  long  usage. 
At   the   linn   some   traces   were   visible, 
which  still  further  consoled  Violet's  moth- 
er, but  did  not  affect  Lady  Eskside  —  Vio- 
let's little  handkerchief  to  wit,  very  wet, 


rather  dirty,  and  full  of  primroses.  "  They 
have  been  playing  here,"  said  the  more 
composed  mother.  '•'■She  has  been  here," 
cried  the  old  lady,  "but  oh,  my  boy!  my 
boy  ! " 

"  I  see  something  among  the  trees  yon- 
der,"  cried    Mrs.    Pringle,   running    on. 
Lady  Eskside  was  over  sixty,  but  she  ran 
too,  lighter  of  foot  than  her  younger  com- 
panion, and  inspired  with  fears  impossible 
to  the  other.     The  sun  had  set  by  this 
time,  but  the  light  had  not  waned  —  it  had 
only   changed  its  character,  as  the  light 
of   a  long   summer  twilight   in   Scotland 
changes,    magically,    into    a    something 
which   is  not  day,  but  as   clear  as  day, 
sweeter  and  paler  —  a  visionary  light  in 
which  spirits  might  walk  abroad,  and  all 
sweet  visions  become  possible.    Hurrying 
through  this  tender,  pale  illumination  of 
the  woodland  world  about  them,  the  two 
ladies  came  suddenly  upon  a  scene  which 
neither  of  them,  I  think,  ever  forgot.     It 
was  like  a  tender  travesty,  half  touching 
half  comic,  of   some  maturer  tale.     Be- 
tween two  great  trees  lay  a  little  glade  of 
the  softest  mossy  grass,  with  all  kinds  of 
brown  velvet  touches  of  colour  breaking 
its  soft  green  ;  vast  beech-boughs  stretch- 
ing over  it  like  a  canopy,  and  a  gleam  of 
the   river  just   visible.      Over   the   fore- 
ground were   scattered  the  remains  of  a 
meal,  the   central  point   of   which  —  the 
dish  which  had  once  been  a  pie  —  caught 
Mrs.  Pringle's  rueful  gaze  at   once.      A 
mass  of  half  faded  primroses,  mixed  with 
the   pretty  though  scentless    blue  violet 
which  grows  along  with  them,  lay  dropped 
about  in  all  directions,  having  apparently 
been  crazily  propped  up  as  an  ornament 
to  the  rustic  dinner  table.     Against  the 
further  tree  were  the  little  runaways  — 
Violet  huddled  up  in  her  blue  cloak,'with 
nothing  of  her  visible  but  her  little  head 
slightly  thrown  back,  leaning  half  on  the 
tree,  half  on   her   companion,  who,  sup- 
porting himself   against  the  trunk,  gave 
her  a  loyal  shoulder  to  rest  upon.     The 
little  girl   had    cried  herself   to  sleep  — 
tears  were  still  upon  her  long  eyelashes, 
and  the    little   pouting  rose-mouth    was 
drawn  down  at  the  corners.     But  Valen- 
tine was   not  sleeping.     He  was  ponder- 
ing terrible  thoughts   under  his  knitted 
brows.     How  he  was  ever  to  get  home  — 
how  he  was  ever  to  get  her  home  !     The 
boy  was  chilled  and  depressed  and  worn 
out,  and  awful  anticipations   were  in  his 
mind.     What  would  happen  if  they  had 
to  stay  there  all  night  through    the  mid- 
night darkness,    among  the  stirrings  of 
the  mysterious  woods  ?     Val  knew  what 
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strange  sounds  the  woods  make  when  it 
is  dark,  and  you  are  alone  in  them  —  and 
a  whole  night !  His  mind  was  too  much 
confused  to  hear  the  soft  steps  of  the 
two  ladies  who  stood  behind  the  other 
big  beech,  looking,  without  a  word,  at  this 
pretty  scene  —  Lady  Eskside,  for  her  part, 
too  much  overpowered  by  the  sudden 
sense  of  relief  to  be  able  to  speak.  I  am 
not  sure  that  a  momentary  regret  over 
her  chicken  pie  did  not  make  itself  felt  in 
Mrs.  Pringle's  soul ;  but  she,  too,  paused 
with  a  little  emotion  to  look  at  the  uncon- 
scious baby-pair,  leaning  against  each 
other  in  mutual  support ;  the  little  woman 
overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  fatigue, 
the  little  man  moody  and  penitent  over 
the  dregs  of  the  feast,  and  the  wild  career 
of  pleasure  past.  But  just  then  there 
came  a  crash  of  branches,  and  louder 
steps  resounding  down  the  brae  among 
the  ferns,  which  made  Val's  face  light  up 
with  hope  and  shame,  and  woke  little 
Violet  from  her  momentary  oblivion. 
Lord  Eskside's  party  of  beaters,  and  Mr. 
Pringle,  solitary  but  vigorous,  all  con- 
verged at  the  same  moment  upon  this 
spot.  "  Here,  my  lord,"  said  Willie 
Maitland's  hearty  voice,  with  laughter  that 
made  the  woods  ring  —  "here  are  your 
babes  in  the  wood." 

CHAPTER   XII. 

The  exploit  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood, 
as  Willie  Maitland  called  it,  was  one  of 
the  last  freaks  which  Valentine  played  in 
his  childhood  by  Eskside.  Mr.  Grinder, 
who  was  from  Oxford,  a  cultured  and 
dainty  young  Don,  was  recognized  to  be 
no  fit  tutor  for  a  child  who  preferred  the 
woods  to  the  classics,  and  could  not  con- 
strue a  bit  of  Greek  decently  to  save  his 
life.  What  agonies  Mr.  Grinder  went 
through  while  his  term  of  office  lasted  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  fine  mind  —  one  of  the 
finest  minds  of  his  day,  and  that  was 
saying  a  great  deal.  He  loved  pictures 
and  fine  furniture  and  dainty  decorations 
as  well  as  Richard  Ross  did,  though  per- 
haps he  was  not  quite  so  learned ;  and 
when  he  first  saw  the  great  green  cabi- 
nets in  the  drawing-room,  could  barely 
say  the  common  civilities  to  Lady  Esk- 
side before  he  went  on  his  knees  to 
adore  the  Vernis-Martin.  It  may  be 
supposed  how  little  this  dainty  personage 
had  in  common  with  the  boy,  always  car- 
rying an  atmosphere  of  fresh  air  about 
him,  his  pockets  bulged  out  with  un- 
known implements,  his  boots  often 
clogged  with  mud,  and  his  hands  not  al- 


ways clean,  whom   it  seemed   a  kind   of 
desecration  to   introduce,  all   rustic   and 
noisy,    into   the    shadowy   world    of    the 
Greek  drama.     Mr.  Grinder,  I  am  afraid, 
had  looked  with  lenient  eye  upon  his  pu- 
pil's absence  on  that  June  day.     He  had 
not  reported  the   truant,  but   reconciled 
himself  easily  to  the   want   of  him  ;  and 
it  was   only   when   the   day   was   almost 
over  that  he  had  taken  fright  at  the  boy's 
prolonged  absence.     Lady  Eskside  could 
not  forgive  him  the  panic  he  had  caused 
her,  and  as  soon  as  the  most   exquisite 
politeness  and  delicate   pretences  of   re- 
gret made   it  possible,    Mr.  Grinder  and 
his  knick-knacks  were  got  rid  of  ;  and   a 
hard-working   student    from    Edinburgh 
College,  toiling  mightily  to  make  his  way 
into  the  Scotch    Church,  and  indifferent 
what  labours  he  went  through  to   attain 
this  end,  reigned  in  his  stead.     He  was 
perhaps  not  so  pleasant  a  person  to  have 
in  the   house,  my   lady   allowed,  but  far 
better  for  the   boy,  which   was   the   first 
object.     The   new    man    cared    nothing 
about  the  sanctity  of   the    Greek   drama, 
and  perhaps  did  not  know  very  much,  if 
the  truth  were   told.     He  turned   Valen- 
tine  on    to    Homer,   and    marched   him 
through   battle   and  tempest  with   some 
rough  sense  of   the  poetry,  but  very  little 
delicacy    about    the    grammar.     But   he 
kept  his  eye  upon  his   pupil,  and  got  a 
certain  amount  of  work  out  of   him,  and 
prevented  all  such   runaway  expeditions, 
relieving  the  old  people  from  their  anx- 
ieties for  the  moment  ;  for  Val  was   not 
an  easy  boy  to  manage.     He  had  two  na- 
tures in  him,  as  Lady  Eskside  said, —  the 
one    wild,  adventurous,    uncontrollable ; 
the  other  more  than  ordinarily   adapted 
to   social    influences.     But   when    a   boy 
gets  into   his  teens  he  is  not  so  easily 
kept    up   to  the   pitch  of    drawing-room 
polish  as  is  a  dainty  little  gentleman   of 
eight  in  velvet  and  lace.     With  the   pe- 
riod of  black  jackets  the  histrionic  pow- 
er begins  to  wane  —  temporarily  at  least : 
and  when  Val  at  thirteen  turned  his  back 
upon  the  Dowager  Duchess,  and  fretted 
furiously  against   being   taken   to   make 
calls,  his  terrified  grandmother  thought 
immediately,  not  of   his   age,  but   of  the 
mother's  blood,  which  made  him  clown- 
ish ;  and  not  only  thought  so  herself,  but 
was  seized  with  a  panic  lest  others  should 
think  so.     It  had  made  her  proud  to  see 
how  far  her  little  Val  surpassed  in  man- 
ners the  Marquis  of  Hightowers  ;  but  it 
did  not  console  her  to  think  that   Valen- 
tine now  was  no  worse  than  his  exalted 
neighbour.     For    alas !    the     mother    of 
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Hightowers  had  as  many  quarterings  on 
her  shield  as  his  august  father,  and  the 
boy  might  be  as  great  a  lout  as  he  liked 
without  exciting  any  remark  or  suspicion  ; 
whereas  poor  Val  could  never  be  free  of 
possible  criticism  on  the  score  of  his 
mother's  blood. 

This  troubled  the  serenity  of  his  child- 
hood, though  Val  himself  did  not  know 
the  reason  why.  His  recollections  of  the 
earlier  period  of  his  life  had  grown  very 
vague  in  those  years.  Val  had  been  well 
disposed  to  be  communicative  on  the 
subject  when  he  came  to  Eskside  first. 
He  had  shown  on  many  occasions  a  dan- 
gerous amount  of  interest  and  knowledge 
as  to  the  economy  of  the  travelling  vans 
which  sometimes  passed  through  Lass- 
wade  with  shows  of  various  kinds,  or 
basketmakers  or  tinkers  ;  and  once  had 
followed  one  of  them  for  miles  along  the 
road,  and  had  been  brought  back  again 
much  disfigured  with  weeping,  whimper- 
ing that  his  mammy  must  be  there.  But 
children  are  very  quick  to  perceive  when 
their  recollections  are  not  acceptable  to 
the  people  about  them,  and  still  more 
easily  led  into  other  channels  of  thought ; 
and  as  he  had  nothing  near  him  to  recall 
that  chapter  of  his  life  to  his  mind,  he 
gradually  forgot  it.  There  was  still  a 
vague  light  of  familiarity  and  interest  in 
his  eyes  if,  by  any  chance,  he  came  upon 
an  encampment  of  gipsies,  or  the  vans  of 
a  show,  or  even  the  travelling  tramps 
upon  the  road.  The  boy,  I  think,  came 
to  be  ashamed  of  this  feeling  of  interest, 
and  to  divine  that  his  early  life  was  no 
credit  to  him,  but  rather  something  to  be 
concealed,  about  the  same  time  as  he 
ceased  to  be  the  perfect  little  actor  and 
social  performer  he  had  been  in  his  first 
stage.  He  began  to  be  conscious  of 
himself,  that  rhost  confusing  and  be- 
wildering of  experiences.  This  con- 
sciousness comes  later  or  earlier,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  individual ; 
but  when  it  comes,  it  has  always  a  con- 
fusing influence  upon  the  young  mind 
and  life.  When  one's  self  thrusts  into 
sight,  and  insists  upon  filling  up  the  fore- 
ground of  the  scene,  it  changes  all  natu- 
ral rules  of  proportion  and  perspective. 
The  child  or  the  youth  has  to  review 
everything  around  him  over  again  to  get 
it  into  keeping  with  this  new  phantom 
suddenly  arisen,  which  does  nothing  but 
harass  his  mind,  and  puts  him  out  in  all 
his  calculations.  Me  —  how  much  has 
been  said  about  it,  philosophies  based 
upon  it,  the  whole  heaven  and  earth 
founded  on  this  atom  ;  but  there  is  noth- 


ing that  bewilders  the  young  soul  so 
much  as  to  see  it  surging  up  through 
the  fair  sunny  matter-of-fact  universe, 
and  through  the  world  of  dreams,  disturb- 
ing and  disarranging  everything.  This 
change  befel  Valentine  early.  I  think  it 
began  from  that  day  in  the  woods,  which 
was  full  of  so  many  experiences.  Even 
then  he  had  been  faintly  conscious  of 
himself  —  conscious  of  "  showing  off  "  to 
dazzle  Violet  on  the  linn  —  conscious  of 
deceiving  her  as  to  their  safety  when  she 
began  to  cry  with  fatigue  and  loneliness 
—  and  he,  upon  whom  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  escapade  lay,  had  to  think 
how  she  was  to  be  got  home.  In  the 
chaotic  bit  of  existence  which  followed, 
when  Oxford,  worsted,  left  the  field,  and 
Edinburgh,  dauntless,  came  in,  Valentine 
had  a  tough  fight  with  this  Frankenstein 
of  himself,  this  creature  which  already 
had  lived  two  lives,  and  possessed  a  vague 
confusing  world  of  memories  half  worn 
out,  yet  not  altogether  extinct,  alongside 
of  his  actual  existence.  I  do  not  mean 
to  pretend  that  the  boy  was  a  prodigy  of 
reflectiveness,  and  brooded  over  these 
thoughts  night  and  day  ;  but  yet  there 
were  times  when  they  would  come  into 
his  mind,  taking  all  his  baby  grace  away 
from  him,  and  all  the  security  and  power 
of  unconsciousness.  Lady  Eskside  did 
not  know  what  had  come  over  her  boy. 
She  discussed  it  eagerly  with  her  old 
lord,  who  tried  in  vain  to  dismiss  the 
subject.  "  He's  at  the  uncouth  age,  that's 
all,"  said  Lord  Eskside.  "  Oh,  I  hope  it 
is  not  his  mother's  blood  ! "  said  the  old 
lady.  And  thus  the  delightful  day  of 
playing  truant  in  the  woods  was  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  a  wonderful  revolution  in 
Val's  affairs.  The  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother made  up  their  minds  to  deny 
themselves,  and  send  him  to  school. 

The  incident  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood 
scarcely  made  less  impression  on  the 
side  of  the  other  culprit.  Mrs.  Pringle 
took  her  little  daughter  home,  not  with- 
out some  emotion  —  for  what  mother  can 
resist  the  delighted  look  of  absolute  se- 
curity which  comes  to  the  face  even  of  a 
naughty  child,  when,  out  of  unimaginable 
danger  and  tragic  desolation,  it  suddenly 
beholds  the  Deliverer  appear,  the  parent 
in  whom  Providence  and  Power  and  Su- 
preme Capacity  are  conjoined  .''  But  she 
was  half  amused  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
indeed  the  whole  household  at  the  He  wan 
regarded  Vi's  escapade  with  more  amuse- 
ment than  alarm.  "  Oh,  Miss  Violet,  to 
tak'  the  pie  —  that  was  a'  I  had  for  your 
papa's  and  mamma's  dinner  !  "  said  old 
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Jean.  "  They  maun  be  content  with  ham 
and  eggs  noo,  for  I've  naething  else  in 
the  hoose.  My  larder's  sweepit  clean," 
she  added,  when  Violet  had  been  carried 
off  to  have  her  damp  and  draggled  gar- 
ments changed.  "Cheese  and  biscuits 
and  everything  there  was  :  my  word,  but 
yon  laddie  maun  have  a  good  stomach  ! 
You  wouldna  think  to  bring  the  pie-dish 
back?" 

"  Indeed,  we  were  too  thankful,"  said 
Mrs.  Pringle,  "  to  find  the  bairns " 

"  Oh,  the  bairns  !  bless  you,  there  was 
never  ony  fear  o'  the  bairns  ;  but  my  dish 
was  new,  or  as  good  as  new.  I'll  give 
little  Johnny  at  the  farm  a  penny  to  gang 
and  look  for't.  There  was  three  fine  fat 
young  chickens,  no'  to  speak  of  eggs  and 
a'  the  seasoning.  If  that  laddie's  no'  ill 
the  morn  he  maun  be  an  ostridge,  or 
whatever  ye  ca'  the  muckle  bird  ye  get 
the  feathers  from  ;  and  a'  the  morning's 
milk  and  the  new  bread  I  laid  in  for  your 
suppers  !  Just  an  ostridge  !  I  wish  the 
laddie  nae  harm,  but  he  should  have  a 
sair  head  the  morn,  and  a  good  licking, 
if  he  gets  what  he  deserves." 

"  Alexander,"  said  Mrs.  Pringle,  an 
hour  or  two  later,  when  she,  with  a  warm 
shawl  on,  took  a  seat  for  ten  minutes  on  the 
earthen  dyke  to  keep  her  husband  com- 
pany while  he  smoked  his  cigar.  The 
night  was  still  clear,  and  pale  with  the  lin- 
gering of  the  light,  though  it  was  past  ten 
o'clock  ;  and  the  western  sky  shone  with 
such  silvery  tints  of  celestial  hue,  sublime 
visions  of  colour,  free  of  all  earthly  crude- 
ness,  as  are  never  visible  save  in  a  north- 
ern summer.  "  Alexander,  Sandy's  wife, 
if  he  lives  to  have  one,  will  never  be 
Lady  Eskside  ;  but  I  would  not  wonder 
if  you  and  me  had  more  interest  in  that 
title  than  any  daughter-in-law  could  give 
us.  We'll  see  what  time  may  bring 
forth." 

"  You  mean  you'll  have  it  yourself  ?  I 
am  sure  I  hope  so,  one  day,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  Pringle,  complacently :  "  not 
meaning  any  harm  to  Dick  Ross  ;  but 
his  was  never  a  very  strong  life." 

"  I  am  not  meaning  myself,"  said  Mrs. 
Pringle,  provoked.  "  How  obtuse  you 
are,  you  men  !  Neither  you  nor  Sandy 
will  ever  have  the  lordship,  you  may  take 
my  word  for  that." 

"  And  what  do  I  care  then  who  is  my 
lady  ? "  said  the  heavy  husband.  "  I 
don't  really  see,  my  dear,  why  you  should 
be  so  very  decided  against  your  husband 
and  son.  One  would  think  you  would  be 
more  likely  to  take  our  side." 

Mrs.  Pringle  shrugged   her  shoulders 
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slightly,  and  drew  her  shawl  closer  round 
her.  What  was  the  use  of  throwing 
away  her  pearls  —  her  higher  insight? 
She  changed  the  subject ;  and  by  and  by, 
having  no  consolation  of  a  cigar,  and 
finding  the  lovely  twilight  chilly,  though 
it  was  so  beautiful,  she  went  in,  and  went 
up-stairs  to  the  little  room  in  the  roof 
where  Violet  lay  warm  and  cosy,  with  her 
bright  eyes  still  open,  and  turned  to  the 
soft  clear  sky  of  which  her  attic  window 
was  full.  "  Oh,  mamma,  was  it  very, 
very  wicked  to  go  ?  "  said  Violet.  Her 
mother  stooped  to  kiss  the  little  tearful 
face.  ^ 

"  We'll  say  no  more  about  it,  Vi  —  but 
you  must  never  play  truant  again." 

"  Never ! "  cried  Vi,  with  a  half  sob 
which  prolonged  the  word,  and  made  it 
echo  through  the  tiny  chamber.  Alas, 
there  was  more  than  penitence  in  the 
word ;  there  was  regret,  there  was  the 
ghost  of  a  delight  made  doubly  precious 
by  trouble  and  terror.  Oh,  no,  never 
again  !  but  what  had  all  Violet's  discreet 
and  exemplary  life  —  a  life  irreproacha- 
ble and  full  of  every  (nursery)  virtue  —  to 
show  which  could  compare  with  the 
transport,  and  terror,  and  misery,  and 
sweetness,  of  that  one  never-to-be-re- 
peated day  ? 

Vi  had  a  great  deal  to  bear  afterwards, 
when  the  boys  heard  the  story,  and  held 
over  her  the  recollection  of  the  "  day  she 
played  truant,"  with  all  that  delight  in 
torture  which  is  natural  to  their  kind. 
But  with  all  this  they  could  not  take 
from  her  the  memory  of  it,  which  grew 
dearer  in  proportion  as  she  buried  it  in 
her  own  small  bosom. "  The  running  of 
the  water,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the 
solemn  drowse  of  noon  in  the  full  sun- 
shine, the  soft  velvet  rush  of  the  foaming 
linn  over  the  little  fingers  with  which  she 
tried  to  stop  its  torrent,  and  all  the  stirs 
and  movements  among  the  trees,  peopled 
the  child's  recollection  for  many  a  day. 
Seated  at  a  dull  window  in  Moray  Place, 
looking  out  upon  the  stiff  garden  with  its 
shrubs  —  public  property,  and  unlovely 
as  public  property  generally  is  —  Violet 
could  see  once  more  her  bold  companion 
leaping  from  one  boulder  to  another, 
with  the  furious  Esk  underneath,  and 
feel  again  a  delicious  thrill  of  visionary 
terror.  She  had  learned  more  about 
"  the  country,"  about  woods  and  wilds,  and 
birds  and  squirrels,  and  about  the  sensa- 
tions of  explorers  in  a  new-discovered 
land,  than  anything  else  could  have  taught 
her.  "  I  too  in  Arcadia,"  she  could  have 
said :  her  one  day  of  playing  truant  was 
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the  possession  out  of  which  she  drew 
most  enjoyment ;  and  I  leave  the  gentle 
reader  to  imagine,  as  Violet  grew  older, 
whether  she  could  dismiss  the  partner  of 
this  celestial  piece  of  wickedness  into 
the  mere  common  region  of  indifference, 
and  leave  him  there  undistinguished  by 
any  preference.  She  was  always  Val's 
defender  afterwards,  when  any  discussion 
of  his  merits  arose  among  the  boys  ;  and 
what  was  more  remarkable  still,  Mrs. 
Pringle  became  Val's  warm  partisan  and 
supporter,  dismissing  almost  with  indig- 
nation any  suggestion  which  might  be 
made  to  his  disfavour.  She  was  impa- 
tient of  what  she  called  her  husband's 
I'whimsey"  about  his  heirship.  "It  is 
just  a  piece  of  folly,"  she  would  say  with 
some  heat.  "  Are  the  Esksides  fools  to 
take  up  a  false  heir  ?  or  what  motive  could 
they  have  .''    Your  father  is  a  very  clever 


in  it  died  down  into  subdued  sounds  o 
old  people's  voices,  as  had  been  before 
the  child  came  to  it,  turning  everythinc 
topsy-turvy.    Val  had  been  sent  to  school 
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man,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  sense  in  a 
general  way.  But,  boys,  don't  you  build 
any  hopes  upon  this,  for  it's  just  non- 
sense. You  may  be  sure  they  are  not 
the  kind  of  folk  to  commit  themselves, 
or  expose  the  property  to  certain  waste 
and  destruction,  with  an  impostor  for  an 
heir "  That  he  should  have  so  im- 
portant a  deserter  from  his  standard 
filled  Mr.  Pringle  with  surprise.  He  was 
justified  in  thinking  that  it  would  have 
been  natural  that,  right  or  wrong,  she 
should  have  placed  herself  on  her  own 
boy's  side.  But  Mrs.  Pringle  was  a  wo- 
man who  was  given  to  an  opinion  of  her 
own,  and  was  not  to  be  persuaded  out  of 
it  when  once  formed  upon  sufficient 
cause. 

And  thus  the  soft-paced  time  went  on, 
gently,  dallying  with  the  children,  spin- 
ning out  long  tranquil  days  for  them,  and 
years  that  seemed  as  if  they  would  never 
be  over,  as  he  does  not  do  with  their 
elders.  They  grew  up  slowly  like  the 
grass,  which  never  shows  itself  in  the  act 
of  growing,  but  is,  while  yet  we  are  un- 
aware of  it.  The  happiest  of  all  life's  va- 
rious periods  —  not  only  to  the  young- 
lings, who  are  unconscious  of  it,  but  also 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  who  some- 
times have  an  inkling  of  the  truth  —  it 
looks  long  while  it  is  in  progress,  thank 
heaven  —  though  after,  I  suppose,  when 
it  is  over,  and  the  birds  are  out  of  the 
nest,  it  is  like  everything  else  in  life,  as 
short  to  look  back  upon  as  a  tale  that  is 
told.  But  in  the  meantime  there  is  little 
more  to  be  said  than  that  the  children 
grew.  And  by  and  by  Rosscraig  House 
tell  into  sudden  shadow,  as  if  the  sun 
had  gone  behind  a  cloud,  and  the  voices 


A.D.  1679-1715. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Dutcl: 
War  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  enters  on  a 
period  of  manifest  decline.  The  cost  oi 
the  war  had  been  tremendous.  In  1677, 
the  expenditure  had  been  one  hundred 
and  ten  millions,  and  Colbert  had  to 
meet  this  with  a  net  revenue  of  eighty- 
one  millions.  The  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country  had  also  suffered  much 
during  the  war.  With  bitter  grief  the 
great  minister  saw  himself  compelled  to 
reverse  the  beneficent  policy  of  his  ear- 
lier days,  to  add  to  the  tax  on  salt,  to  in- 
crease the  ever-crushing  burden  of  the 
Taille,  to  create  new  offices  —  i.e.  hered- 
itary employments  in  the  government  — 
to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  millions,* 
augmenting  the  already  monstrous  army 
of  superfluous  officials,  and,  finally,  sim- 
ply to  borrow  money  at  high  interest. 
The  new  exactions  had  produced  wide- 
spread misery  in  the  provinces  before  the 
war  came  to  an  end.  In  1675,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Dauphin^  had  written  to  Col- 
bert, saying  that  commerce  had  entirely 
ceased  in  his  district,  and  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  people  had  lived  during  the 
winter  on  bread  made  from  acorns  and 
roots,  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  writing 
they  were  seen  to  be  eating  the  grass  of 
the  fields  and  the  bark  of  trees.f  The 
long-continued  anguish  produced  at  last 
despair  and  rebellion.  In  Bordeaux 
great  excesses   were  committed   by  the 

*  That  is,  capital  to  that  amount  supplied  to  the 
Government,  which,  besides  the  small  interest  it 
brought  to  those  who  had  paid  it,  conferred  a  post 
under  the  Crown,  which  was,  moreover,  hereditary. 
The  reader  has  to  conceive  a  universal  system  of  pur- 
chase similar  to  that  recently  abolished  in  the  English 
army,  to  gain  a  remote  notion  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  France.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  civil 
function  was  not  at  one  time  or  another  erected  into  an 
office.  The  function  of  selling  flowers  in  the  streets 
was  purchased  by  the  flo\ver-girls  of  Paris  for  200  livres. 

t  II  est  asseurd,  Monsieur,  et  je  vous  parle  pour  en 
estre  bien  inform^,  que  la  plus  grande  partie  des  habi- 
tants de  ladite  province  n'ont  vescu  pendant  l'hy^'er  que 
de  pain  de  glands  et  de  racines,  et  que  pr^senteraent  on 
les  void  manger  I'herbe  des  prez  et  I'escorce  des  arbres. 
—  Letter  quoted  at  length  in  Clement's  "  Hist,  de  Col- 
bert," p.  379. 
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mob,  which  were  punished  with  severity. 
Six  thousand  soldiers  were  quartered  in 
the  town,  and  were  guilty  of  such  dis- 
orders that  the  best  families  emigrated, 
and  trade  was  ruined  for  a  long  period. 
But  Brittany  witnessed  still  worse  evils. 
There  also  riots  and  disturbances  had 
been  produced  by  the  excessive  pressure 
of  the  imposts.  An  army  of  five  thou- 
sand men  was  poured  into  the  province, 
and  inflicted  such  terror  on  the  popula- 
tion, that  the  wretched  peasants,  at  the 
mere  sight  of  the  soldiers,  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  in  an  attitude  of 
supplication,  and  exclaimed  "  mea  culpi." 
The  lively  Madame  de  S^vignd  gives  us 
some  interesting  details  concerning  these 
events  in  the  intervals  when  court  scan- 
dal ran  low,  and  the  brave  doings  of 
Madame  de  Montespan  suffered  a  tempo- 
rary interruption.  "  Would  you  like," 
says  the  tender-hearted  lady  to  her  daugh- 
ter, "would  you  like  to  have  news  of 
Rennes  ?  *  There  are  still  five  thousand 
soldiers  here,  as  more  have  come  from 
Nantes.  A  tax  of  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns  has  been  laid  upon  the  citizens, 
and  if  the  money  is  not  forthcoming  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  tax  will  be  doubled 
and  levied  by  the  soldiers.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  a  large  street  have  already 
been  driven  out  and  banished,  and  no  one 
may  receive  them  under  pain  of  death,  so 
that  all  these  poor  wretches,  old  men, 
women  recently  delivered,  and  children, 
were  seen  wandering  in  tears  as  they 
left  the  town,  not  knowing  whither  to  go, 
or  where  to  sleep,  or  what  to  eat.  The 
day  before  yesterday,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  riot  was  broken  alive  on  the  wheel. 
Sixty  citizens  have  been  seized,  and  to- 
morrow the  hanging  will  begin."  In 
other  letters  she  writes,  that  the  fent/t 
man  had  been  broken  on  the  wheel,  and 
she  thinks  he  will  be  the  last,  and  that  by 
dint  of  hanging  it  will  soon  be  left  off.f 
It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  convey 
to  any  modern  reader  even  an  approxi- 
mate conception  of  the  ceaseless  and  re- 
volting cruelty  of  the  old  fiscal  system  of 
France.  In  extortion  and  caprice  it  re- 
sembled the  government  of  a  Turkish 
Pacha,  in  cruelty  the  English  government 
of  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
All  who  considered  the  subject  were 
agreed  that  the  weight  of  the  taxes,  terri- 
ble as  it  was,  was  the  least  of  the  griev- 
ances   which    the     lower    and    working 

*  Rennes  was  what  we  should  call  Madame  de 
S^vign^'s  county  town. 

t  "  Lettres  de  Madame  de  S^vign^,"  Oct  30,  1675, 
*t  teq. 


classes  had  to  endure,  as  compared  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  imposts  were  levied 
and  distributed.  For  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  French  Monarchy,  so 
famed  for  its  suppression  of  Feudalism, 
so  unduly  credited  with  consideration  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  never  during 
the  whole  length  of  its  evil  existence  — 
except  when  it  was  about  to  disappear 
and  the  great  Revolution  was  thundering 
at  its  doors  —  never  once  did  it  relieve 
the  weak  and  needy  at  the  expense  of  the 
strong  and  wealthy,  but  always  the  re- 
verse. Always  in  want  of  money,  the 
Government  took  it  wherever  it  could  be 
found,  and  it  was  easier  to  get  it  from  the 
dumb  toilers  (who  had  no  means  of  pro- 
test but  such  as  we  have  just  seen,  insur- 
rection to  be  suppressed  by  massacre) 
than  from  the  high  and  mighty,  who 
could  raise  a  formidable  clamour.  Maza- 
rin  once  hoped  to  levy  five  millions  by  a 
tax  on  the  opulent  houses  in  the  new 
quarters  of  Paris.  Their  rich  inmates 
made  a  loud  protest,  and  Mazarin,  who 
loved  quiet,  transferred  his  five  millions 
to  the  Taille.* 

A  mere  catalogue  of  the  innumerable 
exactions  to  which  the  French  peasant 
was  exposed,  would  fill  more  space  than 
can  be  spared  here.  Indeed  the  subject 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  Fis- 
cality  of  the  old  regime  is,  in  some  degree, 
a  lost  science  ;  so  intricate,  multiform 
and  various  were  its  ramifications,  that 
many  of  its  terms  are  without  meaning, 
even  to  antiquaries.  Even  in  the  last 
century,  when  it  was  in  full  operation,  it 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  mystery  to 
all  but  its  own  adepts,  the  financiers  and 
their  army  of  agents  and  collectors.  A 
few  examples  taken  almost  at  random  are 
all  that  can  be  offered. 

The  excise  on  liquors,  called  AideSy 
was  very  onerous,  but  still  more  unbear- 
ably vexatious.  The  dues  on  wine,  cider, 
and  beer  were  so  numerous,  that  they 
sometimes  amounted  to  twenty  times  the 
cost  price  of  the  article.  But  even  this 
prohibitive  taxation  was  felt  to  be  a  less 
evil  than  the  insulting  intrusion  into  pri- 
vate life  which  the  law  permitted  to  its 
agents  in  the  matter.  These  officials, 
whom  one  of  Colbert's  correspondents 
calls  "ferocious  animals,"  had  the  right 
of  controlling  the  consumption  in  private 
houses.  They  took  an  inventory  of  the 
amount  possessed  by  every  private 
person  after  the  vintage,  and  kept  a  reg- 
ular account  of  its  progressive  diminutioa 

*  De  Tocqueville,  "  Ancien  Regime,"  p.  178. 
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in  the  course  of  the  year.  No  one  durst 
refuse  admission  to  these  tyrants.  A 
certain  quantity  was  fixed  by  the  excise 
for  the  yearly  consumption  of  a  house- 
hold. If  this  quantity  was  exceeded,  a 
tax  was  levied  called  "  le  trop  bu,"  or  the 
"  over  drunk."  As  Le  Trosne,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  economists  of 
that  day,  said,  "  A  man  could  not  drink 
his  own  wine  quietly  without  keeping  a 
current  account  with  the  agents  of  the 
excise."  * 

Another  means  of  extortion  was  the 
department  called  the  "  Controle  des 
Actes,"  by  which  nearly  every  written 
contract  between  man  and  man  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  inquisitorial  scrutiny. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  stamps,  but  every 
deed  and  document  of  the  most  intimate 
nature  had  to  be  subjected  to  the  arbi- 
trary inspection  of  a  crowd  of  officials  ; 
and  it  is  not  hinted,  but  vehemently  as- 
serted, that  the  most  scandalous  fraud 
and  extortion  were  freely  practised  on 
the  public,  which  was  without  redress,  as 
French  officials  were,  as  they  are  now, 
protected  from  prosecution  by  private  in- 
dividuals.! 

But  all  this  was  nothing  compared  to 
the  grinding  iniquities  of  the  Gabelle 
and  the  Taille.  That  is,  the  salt-tax,  and 
the  burdens  laid  on  the  agricultural  peas- 
ants. 

The  chaos  of  legislation  to  which  the 
Gabelle  gave  rise  has  always  been  ac- 
knowledged, by  those  who  have  attempted 
to  give  an  account  of  it,  as  exceeding 
their  powers  of  description  and  analysis. 
Le  Trosne  counted  one  hundred  and 
eighty  edicts,  declarations,  orders  in 
Council,  &c.,  in  sixty-six  years,  not  in- 
cluding the  decrees  of  the  Cours  des  Aides. 
All  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  not  only 
was  the  price  of  salt  rendered  exorbitant 
by  the  tax,  but  its  consumption  at  this  ex- 
orbitant price  was  co?npulsory.  Every 
human  being  above  seven  years  of  age 
was  bound  to  consume  seven  pounds  of 
salt  per  annum,  which  salt,  moreover, 
was  to  be  exclusively  used  with  food  or 
in  cooking.  To  use  it  for  salting  meat, 
butter,  cheese,  &c.,  was  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties.  The  average  price  of 
salt,  over  two-thirds  of  the  country,  was  a 
shilling  a  pound.  To  buy  salt  of  any  one 
but  the  authorized  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  punished  by  fines  of  200,  300, 
and  500  livres  (about  ^80  of  our  money), 
and  smugglers  were  punished  by  imprison- 

*  Le    Trosne,   "  L' Administration    Provinciale,"   p. 
163. 
t  "  Anti-Financier,"  par  Darigrand,  p.  53. 


ment,  the  galleys,  and  death.  About 
twelve  thousand  persons,  half  of  thera 
children,  were  arrested  every  year  for 
contraband  traffic  in  salt.  A  second  con- 
viction was  followed  by  condemnation  to 
the  galleys  in  the  case  of  men,  and  whip- 
ping and  banishment  in  that  of  women. 
The  use  of  salt  in  agriculture  was  ren- 
dered impossible  ;  and  it  was  forbidden, 
under  a  penalty  of  300  livres  (about  ;^5o), 
to  take  a  beast  to  a  salt-marsh,  or  allow  it 
to  drink  sea-water.  Salted  hams  and 
bacon  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  coun- 
try. The  salt  used  in  the  fisheries  was 
supervised  and  guarded  by  such  a  num- 
ber of  vexatious  regulations  that  one 
might  suppose  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  render  that  branch  of  com- 
merce impossible.  The  fisherman  had 
not  only  to  submit  to  a  host  of  formal- 
ities before  he  could  get  any  salt  at  all, 
but  he  had  to  undertake  to  touch  land, 
on  his  return,  at  the  same  place  from 
which  he  started,  under  penalty  of  con- 
fiscation and  300  livres  fine — a  calamity 
to  which  a  short  gale  of  wind  might 
easily  expose  him.  Stringent  regulations 
are  laid  down  as  to  how  the  fish  were  to 
be  cured,  and  the  time  they  were  to  re- 
main in  pickle.  It  is  forbidden  to  put 
any  salt  in  their  bellies  or  their  gills  ; 
they  are  to  be  only  powdered \\^\\y  with 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  salt  per  barrel. 
Foreign  importations,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, are  keenly  watched.  The  casks 
must  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
officers,  and  all  superfluous  salt,  or  what 
the  officers  choose  to  consider  as  super- 
fluous, is  "  to  be  thrown  away  as  foul." 
This  is  done  at  the  sea-ports,  where  im- 
portation takes  place  ;  but  inland  a  still 
severer  scrutiny  awaits  the  goods.  It  is 
ordered  that  the  fish  shall  be  taken  out 
one  by  one,  and  that  "  all  superfluous  salt 
be  thrown  away  as  foul."  *  One  could 
have  wished  that  this  caricature  of  fiscal 
rapacity  had  not  received  even  the  reluc- 
tant approbation  of  the  great  Colbert,  yet 
the  regulations  just  cited  are  taken  from 
the  ordonnance  of  1680.  The  times  were 
too  hard  for  him. 

But  even  the  Gabelle  was  less  onerous 
than  the  Taille.  The  amount  of  the  Taille 
was  fixed  in  the  secret  councils  of  the 
Government  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  financial  situation  every  year. 
The  thirty-two  Intendants 
inces  were  informed  of 
which   their  districts  were 


of  the  prov- 
the  amount 
expected    to 


*  Le  Trosne,  "L' Administration  Provinciale,*  lib. 
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forward  to  the  Treasury.  Each  Inten- 
dant  then  made  known  to  the  Elections 
(sub-districts)  of  his  Gdn^ralit^  the  sum 
which  they  had  to  find,  and  the  officers 
called  Elus  apportioned  to  each  parish 
its  quota  of  contribution. 

Then,  in  the  parishes,  Was  set  in  mo- 
tion a  system  of  blind,  stupid,  and  re- 
morseless extortion,  of  which  one  cannot 
read  even  now  without  a  flash  of  indigna- 
tion. First  of  all,  the  most  flagitious  par- 
tiality and  injustice  presided  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax.  Parishes  which  had 
a  friend  at  Court  or  in  authority  got  ex- 
empt, and  with  them  the  tax  was  a  mere 
form.  But  these  exemptions  caused  it 
to  fall  with  more  crushing  weight  on  their 
less  fortunate  neighbours,  as  the  ap- 
pointed sum  must  be  made  up,  whoever 
paid  it.  The  inequalities  of  taxation 
almost  surpass  belief.  "You  may  often 
see,"  says  Vauban,  "  a  farm  worth  three 
or  four  thousand  a  year  pay  a  rate  of  only 
forty  or  fifty  livres,  while  one  worth  only 
four  or  five  hundred  a  year  pays  one  hun- 
dred livres,  and  even  more."  But  this 
was  far  from  being  the  worst  feature. 
The  chief  inhabitants  of  the  country  vil- 
lages were  compelled  to  fill,  in  rotation, 
the  odious  office  of  collectors.  They 
were  responsible  for  the  gross  amount  to 
be  levied,  which  they  might  get  as  they 
could  out  of  their  parishioners  ;  and  the 
favouritism  and  injustice  which  had  bur- 
dened their  parish  as  compared  to  their 
neighbours  they  were  at  liberty  to  pass 
on  and  exercise  on  individuals  in  their 
own  district.  Friends,  or  persons  who 
had  powerful  patrons,  were  exempted  ; 
while  enemies,  or  the  unprotected,  were 
drained  of  their  last  farthing.  It  may  well 
be  supposed  that  the  office  of  collector 
was  no  sinecure.  The  description  given 
by  Boisguillebert  of  their  squalid  and 
brief  authority  is  enough  to  disturb  one's 
dreams.  The  collectors  went  about,  we 
are  told,  always  keeping  well  together  for 
fear  of  violence,  making  their  visits  and 
perquisitions,  and  met  everywhere  with 
a  chorus  of  imprecations.  As  the  Taille 
was  always  in  arrears,  on  one  side  of  the 
street  might  be  seen  the  collectors  of  the 
current  year  pursuing  their  exactions, 
while  on  the  other  side  were  those  of  the 
year  previous  engaged  on  the  same  bus- 
iness, and  further  on  were  the  agents  of 
the  Gabelle  and  other  taxes  employed  in 
a  similar  manner.  From  morning  to 
evening,  from  year's  beginning  to  year's 
ending,  they  tramped,  escorted  by  volleys 
of  oaths  and  curses,  getting  a  penny  here 
and  a  penny  there  ;  for  prompt  payment 
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under  this  marvellous  system  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  Not  only  would  prompt 
payment  have  implied  wealth,  the  pun- 
ishment of  which  would  have  been  in- 
creased taxation  the  following  year  of  the 
ill-advised  contributors,  but  it  was  the 
direct  interest  of  the  government  re- 
ceivers of  taxes  that  as  much  trouble, 
delay,  and  litigation  as  possible  should 
take  place.  The  oftener  their  runners 
and  brokers  had  to  visit  an  outlying  vil- 
lage, the  larger  were  their  gains.  Each 
"  course,"  each  journey  of  their  under- 
lings, was  paid  so  much,  and  the  under- 
lings themselves  asked  for  nothing  bet- 
ter, as  their  visits  led,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  a  carouse  in  the  wine-shop,  to 
gain  their  good-will.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  collectors  themselves  were  not  anx- 
ious to  exercise  too  summary  measures, 
fearing  reprisals  the  next  year,  when  they 
would  be  out  of  office,  and  their  victims 
would  be  in  a  position  to  take  vengeance. 
So,  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  and  the 
amount  due  from  the  parish  was  still  out- 
standing, the  higher  authorities  let  it  be 
known  that  the  period  of  indulgence  had 
expired,  and  the  money  must  be  found. 
The  collectors  were  taken  to  prison  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  they  were  legally  re- 
sponsible for  the  aggregate  amount. 
Timely  and  ample  bribes  could  occasion- 
ally obtain  them  confinement,  without 
irksomeness,  in  the  village  inn,  where 
they  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  parish. 
But  if  the  gaoler  of  the  district,  through 
interest  with  the  Receiver,  claimed  and 
obtained  them,  they  had  to  go  off  nine  or 
twelve  miles  to  the  public  prison,  where 
they  lay  on  straw  in  damp  dungeons,  from 
which  they  came  out  nearly  always  ill 
with  fatigue  and  misery.  After  the  col- 
lectors had  thus  proved  in  their  own  per- 
sons their  inability  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Treasury,  scenes  occurred  such 
as  are  hardly  known  in  civilized  warfare. 
Not  only  were  goods  and  chattels  seize^i 
and  sold  by  the  harpies  of  the  fisc,  but, 
as  Vauban  says,  with  a  graphic  simplicity 
which  wrings  the  heart :  "  It  is  common 
enough  to  push  the  execution  so  far  as  to 
take  down  the  doors  of  the  houses,  after 
all  that  was  inside  has  been  sold  ;  and  it 
even  happens  that  the  house  is  pulled 
down  for  the  sake  of  the  beams,  rafters, 
and  planks,  which  are  sold  for  a  fifth  or 
sixth  part  of  their  value,  in  deduction  of 
the  amount  due  to  the  Taille." 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  not 
only  the  evidence  of  wealth  was  carefully 
concealed,  and  that  the  most  squalid  food 
and  clothes  were  ostentatiously  adopted, 
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but  that  wealth  itself,  when  hunted  down 
in  this  manner,  effectually  disappeared. 
In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Norman  town  of  Fecamp  had  fifty 
ships  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  cod 
fishery.  Before  the  end  of  the  century 
the  Taille  had  so  impoverished  the  place 
that  three  only  of  these  ships  survived. 
The  people,  indeed,  were  not  only  ex- 
posed to  the  affliction  of  seeing  their  roof- 
tree  pulled  down  before  their  eyes,  but 
frequently  had  to  endure  personal  vio- 
lence, resulting  at  times  in  death.  A 
prominent  official,  writing  to  Colbert, 
gives  us  some  truly  shocking  details  as 
to  how  a  taxpayer  had  been  not  only  mal- 
treated in  his  own  person,  but  had  had 
his  daughter  killed  in  his  presence,  and 
the  rest  of  his  family  —  that  is,  wife,  an- 
other daughter,  and  servant  —  wounded 
with  swords  and  staves  ;  and  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  sergeants  was  such  that 
they  returned  to  seize  the  wretched  father 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  child's  inter- 
ment. Another  fact  mentioned  in  the 
same  letter  gives  an  insight  into  the  scan- 
dalous extortion  practised  by  the  Govern- 
ment officials.  A  receiver  of  the  Taille 
in  the  district  of  Beaugency  is  about  to 
be  prosecuted,  and  it  is  asserted  he  will 
have  to  disgorge  ten  thousand  crowns  of 
ill-gotten  wealth.* 

Such  was  the  emaciated  France  which 
Louis  the  Great  picked  systematically  to 
the  bone  for  the  next  thirty-five  years. 
He  had  long  ceased  to  be  guided  by  the 
patriotic  wisdom  of  the  great  Colbert. 
His  evil  genius  now  was  the  haughty  and 
reckless  Louvois,  who  carefully  abstained 
from  imitating  the  noble  and  daring  re- 
monstrances against  excessive  expendi- 
ture which  Colbert  addresed  to  his  mas- 
ter, and  through  which  he  lost  his  influ- 
ence at  court.  Still,  with  a  self-abnega- 
tion really  heroic,  Colbert  begged,  urged, 
supplicated  the  King  to  reduce  his  out- 
lay. He  represented  the  misery  of  the 
people.  "  All  letters  that  come  from  the 
provinces,  whether  from  the  intendants, 
the  receivers  general,  and  even  the  bish- 
ops, speak  of  it,"  he  wrote  to  the  King. 
He  insisted  on  a  reduction  of  the  Taille 
by  five  or  six  millions  ;  and  surely  it  was 
time,  when  its  collection  gave  rise  to  such 
scenes  as  have  just  been  described.  It 
was  in  vain.  The  King  shut  his  eyes  to 
mercy  and  reason.  His  gigantic  war-ex- 
penditure, when  peace  came,  was  only 
partially    reduced.     For,  indeed,  he  was 

*  Vauban,  "  Dime  Royale."  Boisguillebert,  "  De- 
tail de  la  France."  "  L' Administration  Monarchique," 
par  Ch^ruel,  vol,  ii.,  a  roost  excellent  work. 


Still  at  war,  but  with  nature  and  self-cre- 
ated difficulties  of   his  own  making.     He 
was  building  Versailles  :  transplanting  to 
its  arid  sands  whole  groves  of  full-grown 
trees  from  the  depths  of  distant  forests, 
and  erecting  the  costly  and  fantastic  mar- 
vel of   Marli  to  afford  a  supply  of  water. 
Louis's   buildings   cost,  first   and   last,  a 
sum  which  would  be  represented  by  about 
twenty   millions    of     our    money.      The 
amount  squandered  on  pensions  was  also 
very  great.      The  great   Colbert's    days 
were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  was  very 
sad.     It  is  related  that  a  friend  on  one 
occasion  surprised  him  looking  out  of  a 
window  in  his  chateau  of  Sceau,  lost  in 
thought,  and  apparently   gazing   on    the 
well-tilled  fields  of  his  own  manor.     When 
he   came    out   of  his   reverie,  his  friend 
asked  him  his   thoughts.     "  As  I  look," 
he  said,  "  on  these  fertile  fields,  I  cannot 
help  remembering  what  I  have  seen  else- 
where.    What  a  rich  country  is  France  ! 
If  the  King's  enemies  would  let  him  enjoy 
peace,  it  would  be  possible  to  procure  the 
people  that  relief  and  comfort  which  the 
great  Henry    promised   them.      I   could 
wish  that  my  projects  had  a  happy  issue, 
that  abundance  reigned  in  the  kingdom, 
that   every  one   were   content  in  it,  and 
that  without  employment  or  dignities,  far 
from  the  court  and  business,  I  saw  the 
grass  grow  in  my  home  farm."     The  faith- 
ful, indefatigable   worker   was    breaking 
down,  losing  strength,  losing  heart,  but 
still  struggling  on  manfully  to   the  last. 
It  was  noticed,  that  he  sat  down  to  his 
work  with  a  sorrowful,  despondent  look, 
and  not,  as  had  been  his  wont,  rubbing 
his  hands  with  the  prospect  of  toil,  and 
exulting  in  his  almost  superhuman  capa- 
city for  labour.     The  ingratitude  of   the 
King,  whom   he  had  served  only  too  well, 
gave  him  the  final  blow.     Louis,  with  truc- 
ulent insolence,  reproached  him  with  the 
"  frightful  expenses  "  of  Versailles.     As  if 
they  were  Colbert's  fault,  —  Colbert,  who 
had  always  urged  the  completion  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  suppression  of  Versailles  ! 
At  last  the  foredone  giant  lay  down  to 
die.     A  tardy  touch   of  feeling  induced 
Louis   to  write  him  a  letter.     He  would 
not  read  it.     "  I  will  hear  no  more  about 
the  King,"  he  said  ;    "  let   him    at    least 
allow  me  to  die  in  peace.     My  business 
now  is  with  the  King  of  kings.     If,"  he 
continued,  unconsciously,  we  may  be  sure, 
plagiarizing  Wolsey,  "  if  I  had  done  for 
God  what  I   have  done  for  that  man,  my 
salvation    would    be    secure    ten    times 
over  ;  and  now  I  know  not  what  will  be- 
come of  me."    Surely  a  tender  and  touch- 
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ing  evidence  of  sweetness  in  the  strong 
man  who  had  been  so  readily  accused  of 
harshness  by  grasping  courtiers.  The 
ignorant  ingratitude  of  the  people  was 
even  perhaps  more  melancholy  than  the 
wilful  ingratitude  of  the  King.  The 
great  Colbert  had  to  be  buried  by  night, 
lest  his  remains  should  be  insulted  by 
the  mob.  He,  whose  heart  had  bled  for 
the  people's  sore  anguish,  was  rashly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  that  anguish.  It 
was  a  sad  conclusion  to  a  great  life.  But 
he  would  have  seen  still  sadder  days  if 
he  had  lived.* 

The  health  of  the  luxurious,  self-indul- 
gent Louis  sensibly  declined  after  he  had 
passed  his  fortieth  year.  In  spite  of  his 
robust  appearance,  he  had  never  been 
really  strong.  His  loose,  lymphatic  con- 
stitution required  much  support  and  man- 
agement. But  he  habitually  overate  him- 
self. He  was  indeed  a  gross  and  greedy 
glutton.  "  I  have  often  seen  the  King," 
says  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  "eat  four 
platefuls  of  various  soups,  a  whole  pheas- 
ant, a  partridge,  a  large  dish  of  salad, 
stewed  mutton  with  garlic,  two  good 
slices  of  ham,  a  plate  of  pastry,  and  then 
fruit  an'd  sweetmeats."  A  most  unwhole- 
some habit  of  body  was  the  result.  An 
abscess  formed  in  his  upper  jaw,  and 
caused  a  perforation  of  the  palate,  which 
obliged  him  to  be  very  careful  in  drink- 
ing, as  the  liquid  was  apt  to  pass  through 
the  aperture,  and  come  out  by  the  nostrils. 
He  felt  weak  and  depressed,  and  began 
to  think  seriously  about  "  making  his  sal- 
vation." His  courtly  priests  and  con- 
fessors had  never  inculcated  any  duties 
but  two  —  that  of  chastity,  and  that  of 
religious  intolerance  —  and  he  had  been 
very  remiss  in  both.  He  now  resolved 
to  make  hasty  reparation.  The  ample 
charms  of  the  haughty  Montespan  fasci- 
nated him  no  more.  He  tried  a  new 
mistress,  but  she  did  not  turn  out  well. 
Madame  de  Fontanges  was  young,  and 
exquisitely  pretty,  but  a  giddy  presum- 
ing fool.  She  moreover,  died  shortly. 
He  was  more  than  ever  disposed  to  make 
his  salvation  —  that  is,  to  renounce  the 
sins  of  the  flesh,  and  to  persecute  his 
God-fearing  subjects,  the  Protestants. 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
one  of  the  greatest  crimes  and  follies 
which  history  records,  was  too  colossal 
a  misdeed  for  the  guilt  of  its  perpetration 
to  be  charged  upon  one  man,  however 
wicked  or  however  powerful  he  may  have 

*  Henri  Martin,  **  Histoire  de  Francei"  vol.  xiii. 
p.  634, 
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been.  In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
Louis  was  the  exponent  of  conditions,  the 
visible  representative  of  circumstances 
which  he  had  done  nothing  to  create. 
Just  as  he  was  the  strongest  king  France 
ever  had,  without  having  contributed 
himself  to  the  predominance  of  the  Mon- 
archy, so  in  the  blind  and  cruel  policy  of 
intolerance  which  led  to  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  was  the  dele- 
gate and  instrument  of  forces  which  ex- 
ised  independently  of  him.  A  willing  in- 
strument, no  doubt ;  a  representative  of 
sinister  forces  ;  a  chooser  of  the  evil  part 
when  mere  inaction  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  a  choice  of  the  good.  Still 
it  is  due  to  historic  accuracy  to  point  out, 
that  had  he  not  been  seconded  by  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  France,  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  effect  the  evil  he  ulti- 
mately brought  about. 

The  famous  Edict  of  Toleration,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  great  Henry  in  1598,  was 
partly  due  to  his  own  magnanimous  spirit, 
and  partly  to  the  utter  exhaustion  and 
weariness  consequent  on  forty  years  of 
religious  war.  It  was  a  truce  imposed  by 
a  great  statesman  on  fanatical  but  worn- 
out  factions.  It  placed  France  in  the 
vanguard  of  European  Progress,  as  the 
sole  country,  save,  in  a  measure,  Holland, 
where  the  hostile  creeds  lived  side  by 
side  in  peace.  But  it  was  a  deceptive 
peace,  as  the  event  too  clearly  proved. 
It  was  one  of  those  external,  premature, 
and  artificial  feats  of  which  the  old  Mon- 
archy accomplished  several  ;  one  of  those 
successes  which  looked  so  lasting  and 
complete,  and  were  really  so  imperfect 
and  ephemeral.  Just  as  the  Monarchy 
had  effected  a  premature  and  unreal  polit- 
ical unity,  a  premature  and  deceptive 
centralization  of  government,  so  had  it 
effected  a  premature  and  deceptive  reli- 
gious peace.  The  peace  had  been  im- 
posed from  without,  had  not  been  evolved 
from  within.  The  people  of  France  were 
no  further  advanced  in  the  principles  of 
toleration  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  than  they  had  been  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  if  indeed  they  had 
not  retrograded.  In  the  upper  class  there 
was  manifest  retrogression.  There  was 
no  L'Hopital,  no  De  Thou,  no  Montaigne 
at  Louis  XIV.'s  side,  to  raise  a  voice  for 
justice  and  humanity.  The  nobles,  tamed 
into  courtly  servility,  were  only  anxious 
to  learn  the  King's  intentions  and  pro- 
jects, in  order  to  greet  them  with  prompt 
adulation.  The  clergy,  the  military  oi^ 
ficers,  the  common  soldiers,  the  common^ 
people,  were  animated  by  a  fierce  and: 
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fanatical  hatred  of  the  Calvinists.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  type  of  charac- 
ter predominant  among  the  Calvinists  was 
natually  antipathetic  to  the  French  na- 
tional temper.  Not  that  Calvinism  had 
created  that  type  ;  but  rather  that  only 
those  who  had  it  felt  drawn  to  and  em- 
braced the  reformed  doctrines.  A  gloomy 
and  austere  view  of  life,  a  keen  sense  of  the 
shallowness  of  its  pleasures,  the  decep- 
tiveness  of  its  hopes,  and  the  brevity  and 
uncertainty  of  all,  much  strength  of  will, 
with  little  grace  or  sympathetic  charm, 
rendered  the  Calvinists  a  sort  of  aliens 
amid  the  genial,  laughter-loving  popula- 
tion of  Catholic  France.  Their  deficient 
attractiveness  of  character  was  increased 
by  their  very  virtues.  They  were  emi- 
nently frugal,  enterprising,  and  industri- 
ous. They  throve  and  flourished  where 
CathoHcs  remained  poor  —  a  most  odious 
quality.  Most  of  the  skilled  handicrafts 
were  in  their  possession,  in  a  proportion 
their  numbers  did  not  seem  to  warrant. 
They  formed  in  a  manner  a  rich  middle- 
class  by  themselves,  and  so  were  exposed 
to  the  aristocratic  contempt  of  the  mili- 
tary nobles,  and  the  envious  hatred  of  the 
esurient  populace  of  Catholics.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  Sultan  of  Versailles  gave 
a  hint  that  his  pious  and  Catholic  spirit 
was  irritated  by  their  presence,  the  exul- 
tation was  great,  and  the  extirpation  of 
the  Protestants  an  event  foredoomed. 

The  persecution  of  the  Calvinists  by 
Louis  XIV.  is  singular  in  its  wanton 
cruelty  and  needlessness,  even  in  the 
long  record  of  Romanist  iniquities.  The 
atrocities  of  the  sixteenth  century,  fright- 
ful as  they  were,  are  explained,  if  not  ex- 
cused, by  the  barbarity  of  the  times,  by 
the  specious  and  not  wholly  unfounded 
charge  of  factiousness  brought  against 
the  Huguenots,  whereby  they  endan- 
gered the  unity  and  existence  of  the 
State.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  the  remark  is  still  more 
applicable  to  the  mediaeval  heresies,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  how  lofty-minded  and 
good  men  should  have  felt  that  almost 
any  measure  were  justifiable  to  stay  what 
they  considered  a  moral  pestilence 
fraught  with  temporal  and  eternal  mis- 
chief to  humanity.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
miseries  of  poor  human  nature  that  the 
noblest  emotions  may,  if  unwatched,  lead 
to  the  most  pernicious  and  inhuman  re- 
sults. The  spirit  of  persecution  may 
find  lodging  in  any  mind  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  —  from  a  St.  Paul  down  to 
a  Jeffreys,  from  an  Innocent  III.  down 
to  a  Louis  XIV.    But  the  conditions  and 


[age  of  the  persecution  clearly  reveal  to 
which  category  the  persecutor  belongs. 
To  save  the  great  and  noble  fabric  of  Ca- 
tholicism in  the  early  thirteenth  century, 
to  love  with  an  exceeding  love  that  stately 
and  complete  scheme  of  life  which  over- 
arched mediaeval  man,  wide  as  the  heavens 
and  lofty  as  the  sky,  to  swiftly  transmute 
that  love  into  a  consuming  fire  against  the 
appalling  iniquity  which  would  defeat  such 
a  scheme,  this  was  natural  and  nowise  dis- 
creditable to  the  Hildebr.inds  and  Inno- 
cents. But  what  had  Louis  XIV.  to  do 
with  these  things  ?  A  gross  and  unclean 
liver,  a  despiser  of  the  commandments  of 
the  God  he  feigned  to  worship,  an  insult- 
er  of  the  Vicegerent  of  that  God  whom 
he  pretended  to  revere,  what  right  had 
he  to  the  sombre  honour  of  a  sincere  fa- 
naticism ? 

Still  less  could  any  conception  of  State 
policy  justify  the  revocation  of  the  Edict. 
Whatever  the  Protestants  may  once  have 
been,  they  were,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  incontestably  the 
most  industrious  and  loyal  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation. They  had  stood  firmly  by  the 
Monarchy,  even  during  the  bewildering 
turmoil  of  the  Fronde.  Their  value  to  the 
State,  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
was  well  known  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  French  finances.  Above  all,  their 
fidelity  as  French  citizens  to  their  king 
and  country  was  beyond  dispute  ;  their 
lower  orders  had  fought  in  the  armies 
which  invaded  Holland  ;  their  maritime 
population,  besides  a  contingent  of  nine 
thousand  sailors,  had  given  to  France 
one  of  the  greatest  admirals  she  ever  pos- 
sessed—  Duquesne  ;  their  noblesse  had 
given  her  the  most  illustrious  general  of 
the  age  or  even  of  the  century  —  Turenne. 
These  are  the  facts  that  convict  Louis 
and  his  clerical  advisers  of  an  imbecility 
even  greater  than  their  wickedness. 
When  it  is  retorted  by  Romanists,  that 
Protestant  States  afflicted  their  CathoHc 
subjects  with  disabilities  and  even  per- 
secution, the  retort  argues  either  singu- 
lar mental  dulness  or  gross  ill-faith. 
First  of  all,  the  Catholics  were  not  per- 
secuted in  Protestant  states  as  the  Cal- 
vinists were  in  France.  The  Catholic 
subjects  of  the  great  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg were  vastly  better  treated  than  the 
Catholic  subjects  of  the  most  Christian 
King,  Louis  XIV.  The  Catholic  subjects 
of  the  Dutch  Republic  were  treated  not 
only  with  justice  but  generosity.  When 
the  French  king  took  Maastricht,  he 
found  the  Catholics  enjoying  all  the  lib- 
erties they  had  had  under  the  Spanish  do- 
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minion.  The  Jesuits  had  indeed  been  ex- 
pelled for  a  nefarious  conspiracy  ;  but 
the  States-General  of  Holland  were  so 
easy-tempered,  that  they  restored  the 
reverend  fathers,  and  this  at  a  time  when, 
by  many  Catholics,  they  were  regarded  as 
prodigies  of  immorality.  England  had  not 
been  so  magnanimous,  but  her  provocation 
had  been  exceptionally  great.  Ever  since 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  she  had  been 
singled  out  for  especial  anathema  by  the 
Papacy.  English  Catholics,  Irish  Cath- 
olics, Spanish  Catholics,  French  Catho- 
lics, had  all  in  various  degrees  manifest- 
ed, over  and  over,  their  undying  hatred 
of  the  greatest  Protestant  power  ;  and 
the  animosity  of  Papists  did  not  mean 
the  discontent  of  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  the  strategical  onslaught  of  an 
immense  host,  led  by  consummate  com- 
manders and  obedient  in  disciplined 
order  to  the  behests  of  a  single  mind.  It 
is  easy,  now  that  the  great  serpent  has 
been  partially  scotched  —  now  that  his 
poisonous  fangs  have  been  in  a  measure 
destroyed,  to  speak  with  complacent  se- 
renity of  the  beauty  of  universal  tolera- 
tion, and  with  contempt  of  the  panics 
caused  by  real  or  imaginary  Popish  plots. 
Why  should  not  the  English  fear  the  fate 
which  had  overtaken  the  Protestants  of 
Bohemia,  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Austria, 
nay,  of  Italy  and  Spain  ?  They  had  be- 
fore their  eyes  examples  not  of  persecu- 
tion but  of  extirpation.  Even  the  odious 
penal  laws  against  the  Irish  have  this  ex- 
planation, if  not  excuse,  that  the  Irish 
had  always  appeared  to  the  English  in 
the  character  of  willing  allies  and  tools  of 
their  worst  enemies.  They  were  more- 
over regarded  as  foreigners  and  savages, 
as  little  entitled  to  justice  and  clemency 
as  red  men  in  the  wilds  of  Virginia,  or 
black  men  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
the  English  made  as  little  difficulty  about 
treating  them  with  horrible  cruelty  as 
Europeans,  whether  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, have  usually  shown  in  their  dealings 
with  races  they  have  considered  beneath 
themselves.  At  the  epoch  we  are  now 
engaged  upon,  the  Irish  were  doubly 
odious  —  odious  as  incorrigible  Papists, 
still  more  odious  as  blind  imbecile  tools 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  European  en- 
emy. At  the  very  moment  when  all  Eu- 
rope, without  distinction  of  creed,  was 
coalescing  against  the  great  despot  of 
Versailles  ;  when  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor at  the  Hague  was  causing  a  grand 
mass  to  be  celebrated  for  the  success  of 
the  fleet  which  carried  William  of  Or- 
ange and  his  liberating  troops  to  Torbay  ; 
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when  the  Pope  himself  was  heartily  sym- 
pathetic with  Protestant  England  against 
his  insolent  eldest  son  of  the  Church  — 
the  wild  denizens  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland 
rushed  forward,  as  stupid,  officious  mar- 
plots, fiercely  resolved,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  to  frustrate  the  cause  of  civilization 
and  freedom.  The  Irish  penal  laws  were 
infamous  and  cruel  ;  the  nation  which 
inflicted  them  has  bitterly  expiated,  and 
still  expiates,  their  iniquity.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  provocation 
offered  to  the  nation  had  been  immense. 
Cromwell  and  William  were  in  the  thick 
of  the  final  fierce  struggle  of  a  battle 
which  had  been  deluging  Europe  with 
blood  for  a  hundred  years.  Their  rigour 
might  be  cruel,  but  their  indulgence 
would  certainly  have  been  suicidal ;  and 
it  did  not  lie  in  their  adversaries'  mouths 
to  preach  moderation  and  humanity. 
They  had  more  warrant  than  most  rulers 
for  acting  on  the  maxim,  Salus  poJ)uli 
suprema  lex. 

No  such  excuse  can  be  pleaded  for 
Louis.  The  ground  under  his  throne 
was  not  honeycombed  by  Protestant  plots  ; 
his  country  was  not  threatened  by  an 
heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  who,  like 
the  Duke  of  York,  ostentatiously  an- 
nounced his  adoption  of  principles  which 
the  mass  of  the  people  regarded  with 
horror ;  he  had  not  to  contend  with  an 
ubiquitous  yet  impalpable  enemy,  with 
that  singular  order  of  men  who  had 
coupled  in  such  strange  union  the  reck- 
less daring  of  fanaticism  with  the  most 
subtle  craft  of  worldly  prudence  ;  he  had 
no  Protestant  Society  of  Jesus  to  do  bat- 
tle with  ;  his  throne  was  more  secure 
than  that  of  any  previous  king  of  France. 
In  mere  wantonness  of  tyranny,  in  mere 
coldbloodedness  of  cruelty,  he  resolved, 
to  violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  mind ;  he 
resolved  now  that  age  and  illness  had 
cooled  his  concupiscence,  to  sooth  his 
counterfeit  conscience  by  outraging  that  of 
others  ;  to  make  friends  with  his  jealous 
God  by  making  two  millions  of  his  sub- 
jects taste  a  bitterness  worse  than  death. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  17th 
October,  1685.  But  the  persecution  had 
waxed  hot  during  the  four  previous 
years.  As  early  as  168 1  Poitou  had  been 
"dragooned."  The  French  dragoons 
were  both  horse  and  foot  soldiers — a 
superior  kind  of  troops  as  regards  pay 
and  position  in  the  army,  but  none  the 
less  insolent  and  cruel  for  the  favours 
they  received.  They  had  graduated  in 
every  species  of  atr.ocity  in  German  and 
Dutch  wars.    They  had  devastated  the 
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Palatinate  under  Turenne,  and  would  do 
so  again  soon  under  Duras.  These  were 
the  auxiliaries  now  despatched  to  assist 
the  missionaries  in  their  work  of  convert- 
ing the  Huguenots  ;  and,  lest  there  should 
be  any  mistake,  lest,  by  the  remotest 
possibility,  a  touch  of  mercy  and  com- 
passion should  linger  in  their  shaggy 
bosoms,  the  Minister  of  war,  Louvois, 
wrote  to  the  commander,  "  It  is  his  Ma- 
jesty's wish  that  the  last  severities  should 
be  inflicted  on  those  who  refuse  to  adopt 
his  religion.  Those  who  would  have  the 
stupid  honour  of  being  the  last,  must  be 
pushed  themselves  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity. .  .  .  The  soldiers  are  to  be  allowed 
to  live  very  licentiously."*  It  requires 
no  great  power  of  imagination  to  conceive 
what  that  means.  It  is  true  there  was  a 
pretence  made  of  punishing  murder,  rape, 
and  pillage  ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  a 
single  dragoon  being  punished.  Indeed 
his  Majesty  had  expressed  a  fear  that 
such  punishment  might  have  a  bad  effect, 
and  cause  the  sectarians  to  say  that  he 
disapproved,  in  some  degree,  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  convert  them. 

At  the  mere  advance  of  the  soldiers 
upon  the  Protestant  districts,  a  paralysis 
of  terror  struck  the  whole  population  ; 
conversions  were  made  en  masse  of  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands.  The  glad 
tidings  were  carried  to  Louis,  and  made 
him  radiant  with  delight.  His  whole 
court  reflected  the  brightness  of  their 
monarch's  visage.  "  It  is  the  finest  thing 
that  ever  was  imagined  or  executed," 
said  Madame  de  Sdvignd.  The  organ 
tones  of  Bossuet's  eloquence  pealed  forth 
in  their  grandest  roll  of  jubilation.  "  Let 
us  publish,"  he  said,  "the  miracle  of  our 
time  ;  let  us  pour  forth  our  hearts  over 
the  piety  of  Louis  ;  let  us  send  our  ac- 
clamations up  to  the  heavens,  and  let  us 
say  to  this  new  Constantine,  this  new 
Theodosius,  this  new  Marcian,  this  new 
Charlemagne  :  —  '  You  have  established 
the  faith ;  you  have  exterminated  the 
heretics.  It  is  a  work  worthy  of  your  reign 
—  its  peculiar  characteristic.  Through 
you  heresy  exists  no  more.  God  alone 
could  achieve  this  marvel.'  "  All  the  cor- 
porate bodies,  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
academies,  the  universities,  the  munici- 
palities, burst  forth  in  praise  ;  medals 
were  struck,  representing  the  King 
crowned  by  Religion,  "  for  having  brought 
back  to  the  Church  two  millions  of  Cal- 
vinists  ;  "  statues  were  erected  to  the  de- 
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stroyer  of  heresy  ;  and  so  forth.  So  the 
matter  looked  at  Versailles. 

In  the  provinces  a  very  different  scene 
was  witnessed.  The  "new  converts," 
who  had  rushed  to  the  Catholic  churches 
to  escape  the  soldiers,  soon  gave  cause 
to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  their  conver- 
sion. Some  openly  repented  of  their 
weakness,  and  upon  these  the  dragoons 
were  let  loose.  They  were  quartered  in 
the  Calvinists'  houses  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred at  a  time,  and  were  careful  to  follow 
superior  orders,  and  live  licentiously. 
They  took  pleasure  in  making  demure 
Huguenot  ladies,  who  shuddered  at  the 
least  unseemliness  of  speech,  listen  to 
ribald  songs  and  blasphemous  curses. 
More  attractive  still  was  it  to  be  waited 
on  day  and  night  by  these  retiring  wo- 
men, to  make  them  cook  their  dinners 
and  clean  their  boots  —  for  Catholic  ser- 
vants were  especially  forbidden  to  render 
any  help  on  these  occasions.  But  these 
were  trifles.  Some  of  the  Protestants 
showed  themselves  thoroughly  stubborn, 
and  these  had  to  be  made  to  surrender. 
Torture  was  used,  and  not  always  with  suc- 
cess. Victims  had  their  feet  "  warmed," 
which  means  roasted  ;  on  others  the  bar- 
barous military  punishment  called  the 
"  Estrapade  "  was  inflicted.  It  consisted 
in  elevating  the  patient,  with  his  hands 
tied,  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  mast  by  means 
of  a  rope,  and  then  suddenly  letting  him 
fall  with  such  force  as  to  break  his  limbs. 
Others  were  suspended  by  the  feet,  with 
the  head  downwards.  Strange  enough, 
it  was  found  that  the  entire  privation  of 
sleep  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
dreaded  of  the  tortures.  Night  and  day 
—  day  and  night,  a  ceaseless  and  infernal 
din  was  kept  up  in  the  houses  of  the 
Protestants.  Drums,  trumpets,  explo- 
sion of  fire-arms,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  the  perpetual  roar  of  drunken  and 
obscene  voices,  deprived  the  wretched 
inmates  of  all  sleep,  or  the  solace  of  a 
moment's  oblivion  ;  and  scarcely  any 
were  found  to  resist  the  torment.  A  pe- 
culiarly diabolic  cruelty  was  practised  on 
young  women  who  happened  to  be  nurs- 
ing. The  mothers  were  fastened  firmly 
in  full  view,  but  still  beyond  reach,  of 
their  babes  —  and  left.  The  torture  of 
the  infant,  the  double  torture  of  the 
mother,  who  saw  its  appealing  cries 
gradually  subside  into  the  faintness  of 
exhaustion  and  death,  were  found  to  be 
very  efficacious  in  bringing  over  the  stub- 
born Calvinists  to  the  religion  of  ,his 
Majesty. 

One  of  the  darkest  features  of  this  per- 
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secution  was,  that  the  wretched  victims 
of  it  were  forbidden  to  save  themselves 
by  voluntary  flight  and  exile.  To  leave 
the  country  was  prohibited  under  the  se- 
verest penalties.  Even  the  aiding  and 
abetting  of  a  Huguenot's  escape  was 
punished  by  the  galleys.  Nevertheless 
vast  numbers  did  make  good  their  eva- 
sion. The  exact  number  of  the  emigrants 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The  most  probable 
estimate,  perhaps,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  adults  ;  a  small  exodus,  it  may 
be,  compared  to  some  we  have  seen  in 
our  day.  But  when  the  relative  difficulty 
of  locomotion  at  that  time  and  this  is 
considered,  and  when  we  further  reflect, 
that  the  immense  resources  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  French  Government  were 
strained  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  all 
exit  from  the  kingdom,  we  shall  rather  be 
struck  by  the  magnitude  than  the  small- 
ness  of  the  numbers.  But  the  loss  to 
France  caused  by  the  emigration  of  the 
Protestants  is  imperfectly  represented 
by  mere  figures.  It  was  not  mere  hew- 
ers of  wood  or  drawers  of  water  that  wan- 
dered forth  ;  nor  was  it  a  dissipated  and 
worthless  nobility.  It  was  the  bone  and 
muscle  and  busy  brain  of  the  country,  as 
the  event  sufficiently  proved.  England, 
Holland,  and  Prussia  took  a  new  de- 
parture in  industry  from  the  time  of  the 
advent  of  the  industrious  refugees. 
They  contrived  to  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  wealth  with  them  —  something 
like  five  millions  of  our  money. 

This  colossal  iniquity  was  signally 
avenged,  and  the  feet  of  the  avenger 
were  singularly  swift.  Bayle,  writing 
in  the  midst  of  these  events,  said  to  the 
Cathohcs,  "You  think  that  all  that  has 
been  done  against  us  is  good,  because  it 
has  been  followed  by  so  glorious  an  issue 
to  true  religion.  But  take  care,  your  tri- 
umphs are  far  more  those  of  Deism  than 
of  the  true  faith.  I  wish  you  could  hear 
the  discourses  of  the  men  who  own  no 
faith  but  natural  religion.  They  regard 
your  conduct  as  an  irrefragable  argu- 
ment ;  and  when  they  ascend  higher,  and 
consider  the  sanguinary  violence  and 
ravages  which  your  Catholic  faith  has 
committed  for  six  or  seven  hundred 
years,  they  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  God  is  too  good  to  be  the  author  of 
anything  so  pernicious  as  the  dogmatic 
religions."  Prophetic  threats  of  retribu- ' 
tion  are  often  born  of  impotent  despair! 
and  anger.  But  this  was  not  one  of  ■ 
these.  Bayle  when  he  wrote  these  words  ! 
was  an  impartial  despiser  of  the  Catholic  \ 
and  Reformed  faiths.    But  he  saw  the 


door  through  which  he  entered  into  his 
indomitable  scepticism,  and,  with  the  vi- 
vacity of  genius,  he  inferred  that  many 
more  would  come  in  thereby.  His 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  In 
two  generations  the  exalted  and  truculent 
Church,  the  blind  and  incompetent  Mon- 
archy, which  had  urged  and  perpetrated 
the  persecution,  had  dwindled  to  feeble 
and  revolting  spectres.  The  better  mind 
of  France  //(2<ar considered  the  sanguinary 
violence  of  six  hundred  years,  and  drawn 
its  own  conclusions.  Never  were  the 
mettle  and  innate  valour  of  France  more 
nobly  displayed.  All  had  been  done, 
that  could  be  done,  to  make  her  enter  on 
the  downward  path  trodden  by  ignoble 
and  degraded  Spain.  But,  with  haughty 
magnanimity,  she  bade  the  devil  get  be- 
hind her,  and  passed  on  with  queenly 
step  to  the  vanguard  of  European  eman- 
cipation. Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Alembert 
and  Condorcet,  were  charged  to  give  an 
effectual  reply  to  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  success,  as  it  was  deemed,  of  the 
Revocation  was  considered  so  admirable 
by  the  deluded  inmates  of  Versailles, 
that  even  the  customary  liturgies  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  as  hitherto  per- 
formed were  judged  inadequate  to  do 
honour  to  the  amplified  glory  of  the  Great 
King.  He  was  told  he  was  a  "visible 
miracle."  Lebrun  filled  the  galleries  of 
Versailles  with  allegorical  allusions  to  the 
Jupiter,  the  Hercules,  the  Alexander  of 
the  day.  The  Due  de  la  Feuillade  built 
the  Place  des  Victoires,  at  Paris,  and 
erected  a  gilt  statue  of  the  King  crowned 
by  Victory  and  crushing  Cerberus  under 
foot  —  Cerberus  representing  the  Euro- 
pean coalition.  La  Feuillade  dedicated 
the  monument  to  his  Sovereign  with  im- 
mense pomp.  lie  marched  round  it,  at 
the  head  of  the  regiment  of  the  Gardes 
Fran9aises  of  which  he  was  colonel,  three 
times,  went  down  on  his  knees  to  the 
image,  and  intended  to  suspend  votive 
lamps  before  it,  which  should  burn  night 
and  day,  as  before  a  shrine.  Louis  had  the 
sense  to  prevent  this  last  piece  of  folly. 
La  Feuillade  declared  he  would  console 
himself  by  being  buried  under  the  statue. 
At  other  times  Louis  showed  less  good 
taste,  and  took  his  adulation  with  amus- 
ing seriousness.  He  not  only  listened  to 
Quinault's  hymns  in  his  praise,  but  joined 
his  own  voice  to  the  psalmody,  and  sang 
with  tears  of  emotion  the  recital  of  his 
own  glories. 

Louis's  reign  continued  thirty  years 
after  the  Revocation   of   the    Edict   of 
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Nantes,  years  crowded  with  events,  par- 
ticularly for  the  military  historian,  but 
over  the  details  of  which  we  shall  not 
linger  on  this  occasion.  The  brilliant 
reign  becomes  unbearably  wearisome  in 
its  final  period.  The  monotonous  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  faults  and  the  same 
crimes  —  profligate  extravagance,  revolt- 
ing cruelty,  and  tottering  incapacity  —  is 
as  fatiguing  as  it  is  uninstructive.  Louis 
became  a  mere  mummy  embalmed  in 
etiquette,  the  puppet  of  his  women  and 
shavelings.  The  misery  in  the  provinces 
grew  apace,  but  there  was  no  disturbance, 
France  was  too  prostrate  even  to  groan. 
In  1712  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
240  millions,  and  the  revenue  to  113  mil- 
lions ;  but  from  this  no  less  than  'jd 
millions  had  to  be  deducted  for  various 
liabilities  the  Government  had  incurred, 
leaving  only  a  net  income  of  37  millions 
—  that  is  to  say,  the  outlay  was  more  than 
six  times  the  income.  The  armies  were 
neither  paid  nor  fed,  the  officers  received 
"food  tickets"  {billets  de  subsistance), 
which  they  got  cashed  at  a  discount  of  80 
per  cent.  The  Government  had  antici- 
pated by  ten  years  its  revenues  from  the 
towns.  Still  this  pale  corpse  of  France 
must  needs  be  bled  anew  to  gratify  the 
inexorable  Jesuits,  who  had  again  made 
themselves  complete  masters  of  Louis 
XIV.'s  mind.  He  had  lost  his  confessor, 
P^re  la  Chaise  (who  died  in  1709),  and 
had  replaced  him  by  the  hideous  Letel- 
lier,  a  blind  and  fierce  fanatic,  with  a  hor- 
rible squint  and  a  countenance  fit  for  the 
gallows.  He  would  have  frightened  any 
one,  says  St.  Simon,  who  met  him  at  the 
corner  of  a  wood.  This  repulsive  per- 
sonage revived  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  into  a  fiercer  heat  than  ever, 
and  obtained  from  the  moribund  King 
the  edict  of  March  8,  1715,  considered  by 
competent  judges  the  clear  masterpiece 
of  clerical  injustice  and  cruelty.  Five 
months  later  Louis  XIV.  died,  forsaken 
by  his  intriguing  wife,  his  beloved  bas- 
tard (the  Due  de  Maine),  and  his  dreaded 
priest. 

The  French  Monarchy  never  recov- 
ered from  the  strain  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected  during  the  long  and  exhausting 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Whether  it  could 
have  recovered  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
statesman  summoned  in  time  is  a  curious 
question.  Could  Frederic  the  Great  have 
saved  it  had  he  been  par  impossible 
Louis  XIV.'s  successor  ?  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  he  would  have  adjourned,  if 
not  have  averted,  the  great  catastrophe 
of  1789.     But  it  is  one  of  the  inseparable 


accidents  of  such  a  despotism  as  France 
had  fallen  under,  that  nothing  but  con- 
summate genius  can  save  it  from  ruin  ; 
and  the  accession  of  genius  to  the  throne 
in  such  circumstances  is  a  physiological 
impossibility.  The  house  of  Bourbon 
had  become  as  effete  as  the  house  of 
Valois  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  as  effete 
as  the    Merovingrians    and  Carlovingrians 
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had  become  in  a  previous  age  ;  but  the 
strong  chain  of  hereditary  right  bound  up 
the  fortunes  of  a  great  empire  with  the 
feeble  brain  and  bestial  instincts  of  a 
Louis  XV.  This  was  the  result  of  con- 
centrating all  the  active  force  of  the  State 
in  one  predestined  irremovable  human 
being.  This  was  the  logical  and  neces- 
sary outcome  of  the  labours  of  Philip 
Augustus,  Philip  the  Fair,  of  Louis  XL, 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  Richelieu.  They  had 
reared  the  Monarchy  like  a  solitary  obe- 
lisk in  the  midst  of  a  desert ;  but  it  had 
to  stand  or  fall  alone,  no  one  was  there 
to  help  it,  as  no  one  was  there  to  pull  it 
down.  This  consideration  enables  us  to 
pass  into  a  higher  and  more  reposing 
order  of  reflection,  to  leave  the  sterile 
impeachment  of  individual  incapacity, 
and  rise  to  the  broader  question,  and  ask 
why  and  how  that  incapacity  was  endowed 
with  such  fatal  potency  for  evil.  As  it  has 
been  well  remarked,  the  loss  of  a  battle 
may  lead  to  the  loss  of  a  state  ;  but  then, 
what  are  the  deeper  reasons  which  ex- 
plain why  the  loss  of  a  battle  should  lead 
to  the  loss  of  a  state  ?  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  Louis  XIV.  was  an  improvi- 
dent and  passionate  ruler,  that  Louis  XV. 
was  a  dreary  and  revolting  voluptuary. 
The  problem  is  rather  this.  Why  were 
improvidence,  passion,  and  debauchery 
in  two  men  able  to  bring  down  in  utter 
ruin  one  of  the  greatest  monarchies 
the  world  has  ever  seen  }  In  other  words, 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  consummate 
failure,  the  unexampled  collapse  of  the 
French  Monarchy  .?  No  personal  insuffi- 
ciency of  individual  rulers  will  explain  it ; 
and,  besides,  the  French  Monarchy  re- 
peatedly disposed  of  the  services  of  ad- 
mirable rulers.  History  has  recorded 
few  more  able  kings  than  Louis  le  Gros, 
Philip  Augustus,  Philip  le  Bel,  Louis  XL, 
and  Henry  IV. ;  few  abler  ministers  than 
Sully,  Richelieu,  Colbert,  and  Turgot. 
Yet  the  efforts  of  all  these  distinguished 
men  resulted  in  leading  the  nation 
straight  into  the  most  astounding  catas- 
trophe in  human  annals.  Whatever  view 
we  take  of  the  Revolution,  whether  we 
regard  it  as  a  blessing  or  as  a  curse,  we 
must  needs  admit  it  was  a  reaction  of  the 
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most  violent  kind  —  a  reaction  contrary  to 
the  preceding  action.  The  Old  Mon- 
archy can  only  claim  to  have  produced 
the  Revolution  in  the  sense  of  having 
provoked  it ;  as  intemperance  has  been 
known  to  produce  sobriety,  and  extrav- 
agance parsimony.  If  the  ancien  regime 
led  in  the  result  to  an  abrupt  transition 
to  the  Modern  Era,  it  was  only  because 
it  had  rendered  the  Old  Era  so  utterly 
execrable  to  mankind,  that  escape  in  any 
direction  seemed  a  relief,  were  it  over  a 
precipice. 

An  adequate  answer  to  these  questions 
would  need  a  treatise.  All  that  can  be 
said  here,  at  the  end  of  an  article  already 
too  long  is,  that  the  kingly  power,  or 
rather  the  whole  political  system  in 
France,  from  the  early  Middle  Ages  down- 
wards, was  smitten  with  radical  and  in- 
curable vices  of  constitution,  which  time 
aggravated  instead  of  healing.  These 
were  —  to  be  so  brief  as  to  risk  obscurity 
—  the  feebleness  and  insecurity  of  the 
Monarchy  during  the  whole  mediaeval  pe- 
riod, and  the  anarchic  power  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  feudal  nobles.  These 
two  factors  in  their  various  action  and 
combination  produced  the  historical 
France  of  which  we  read. 

From  the  time  when  Louis  VI.,  sur- 
named  le  Gros,  or  the  Fat,  durst  not  ride 
from  his  good  city  of  Paris  to  his  good 
city  of  Orleans  without  strong  escort,  for 
fear  of  the  Lord  of  Montlhdri,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Fronde,  the  French  mon- 
archs  were  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  con- 
test with  the  fierce  unscrupulous  nobles, 
of  whom  they  were  the  nominal  superiors. 
When  the  nobles  had  sense  and  self-con- 
trol enough  to  coalesce,  the  King  was 
forced  to  yield  to  them  at  discretion,  as 
was  seen  in  the  case  of  the  most  politic 
of  the  French  kings,  Louis  XI.,  at  the 
treaty  of  Confians  ;  but,  as  was  also  seen 
in  the  events  which  followed  that  treaty, 
the  King,  if  he  were  an  able  man,  could 
generally  get  the  advantage  of  them  sin- 
gly. The  pale  prestige  of  the  throne  was 
a  permanent  quantity,  and  the  anarchic 
outbursts  of  the  nobles  a  very  uncertain 
'one  ;  but  these  circumstances  gave  to 
the  royal  policy  a  character  of  duplicity, 
fraud,  and  intrigue,  which  by  no  means 
excluded  resort  to  violence  when  it  could 
be  employed  with  safety.  And  thus  the 
French  monarchy  was  gradually  com- 
pacted together.  First  this  great  feuda- 
tory, and  then  that,  was  circumvented, 
and  their  territories  annexed  to  the 
Crown ;  but  it  was  a  juxtaposition  of 
fragments,  not  a  real  union  —  no  homo- 


geneous body  politic  was  the  result.  We 
are  able  hence  to  understand  why  the 
growth  of  a  public  spirit  in  France  was 
so  long  delayed  —  why,  in  fact,  it  never 
truly  arose  till  the  great  intellectual  ex- 
pansion of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
precursor  of  the  Revolution.  The  prov- 
inces remained  egotistically  provincial 
down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. We  also  see  how  the  French  kings 
were  able  to  defeat  the  Tiers  Etat  in  its 
efforts  to  acquire  a  permanent  influence 
in  the  national  councils.  There  was  too 
little  sense  of  common  brotherhood,  of 
common  interest,  and  common  danger, 
between  Norman  and  Burgundian,  be- 
tween Poitevin  and  Provencal,  to  allow 
of  a  steady  persisting  pressure  being  put 
upon  the  King.  The  Third  Estate  in  the 
States-General  often  showed  an  admirable 
political  instinct  of  the  real  needs  of 
France,  and  of  the  conditions  of  good  gov- 
ernment ;  but  after  they  had  formulated 
their  demands  and  grievances  in  their  ca- 
hiers  the  matter  ended  —  the  King  prom- 
ised everything  and  performed  nothing. 

The  kingly  power  grew  slowly  but 
steadily.  Its  central  position,  its  unity 
of  purpose,  made  it  more  than  a  match  in 
the  long  run  for  the  erratic  uncombined 
hostility  of  the  nobles,  who,  although  they 
constituted  a  most  pernicious  anti-social 
caste,  never  rose  to  the  height  of  an  aris- 
tocracy. They  were  as  disunited  among 
themselves  as  the  provinces  they  ruled 
over.  One  of  their  most  cherished  privi- 
leges was  their  right  of  private  wars  with 
one  another.  The  commons  were  kept 
isolated  and  feeble  by  different  causes, 
but  with  the  same  result.  In  the  States- 
General  of  1484,  assembled  by  the  subtle 
and  politic  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  the  worthy 
daughter  of  Louis  XL,  provincial  jealous- 
ies and  rivalries  produced  all  the  divi- 
sions and  powerlessness  that  the  Crown 
could  desire.  "  The  question  of  money 
(to  be  voted  for  the  Taille)  disunited  us," 
says  a  contemporary  and  deputy,  "  and 
made  us  enemies  of  one  another,  each 
man  struggling  for  his  own  province,  and 
striving  to  obtain  for  it  the  lowest  taxa- 
tion." Then  the  kings  saw  straight  be- 
fore them  a  road  leading  directly  to  irre- 
sponsible power.  The  maxim  "  divide 
and  govern  "  has  been  practised  in  all 
ages  in  some  degree,  but  it  was  never 
carried  to  such  lengths  as  in  France.  To 
gain  adherents  in  their  precarious  posi- 
tion, the  kings  resorted  to  fraud,  violence, 
and  corruption.  They  then  began  that 
colossal  system  of  Privilege,  which  ex- 
isted down  to  the  Revolution  —  privileges 
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to  provinces,  to  classes,  to  corporations, 
tn  individuals.  Every  trade,  every  pro- 
fession, every  business  in  France  was 
held  in  a  more  or  less  interested  allegiance 
to  the  Crown,  by  some  special  exemp- 
tion, monopoly,  or  favouritism,  and  the 
individuals  in  each  class  were  attached 
by  similar  personal  immunities.  Some 
were  exempted  from  the  Taille,  and  we 
can  appreciate  how  that  was  valued ; 
some  from  the  Gabelle  (they  were  called 
Francs-saUs) ;  others  were  ennobled, 
which  lifted  them  at  once  out  of  the  com- 
mon herd  of  oppressed  taxpayers.  The 
zeal  for  these  exemptions  and  privileges 
was  so  intense,  especially  among  the  cor- 
porate trades,  that  it  led  to  the  most  gi- 
gantic lawsuits  on  record.  One  of  these 
(between  the  second-hand  clothiers  and 
the  tailors)  lasted  three  hundred  years, 
and  gave  rise  to  over  four  thousand  de- 
crees. It  might  be  going  on  still,  but 
for  the  Revolution.  Some  of  these  hos- 
tile trades  spent  a  million  a  year  in  law 
proceedings  against  their  rivals.  The 
publishers  were  at  perpetual  war  with  the 
second-hand  booksellers  ;  the  question 
to  be  decided  was  when  a  book  was  new 
and  when  it  was  second-hand.  The  sad- 
dlers quarrelled  with  the  wheelwrights, 
the  makers  of  hardware  with  the  black- 
smiths, the  nailers  with  the  locksmiths. 
An  amusing  battle  between  the  roasters 
and  poulterers  lasted  sixty-nine  years. 
The  honourable  body  of  roasters  had 
commenced  with  the  unique  privilege  of 
selling  roast  goose.  As  their  business 
prospered  they  extended  it,  and  added  to 
the  attractiveness  of  their  shops  by  ex- 
posing roast  fowls  and  roast  game  for 
sale  ;  but  at  this  point  they  crossed  the 
privileges  of  the  poulterers,  who  found 
their  cold  uncooked  fowls  quite  unable 
to  compete  with  the  smoking  dainties  of 
their  rivals.  A  lawsuit  ensued,  which 
ended  in  a  judgment  for  the  poulterers, 
and  the  roasters  were  bidden  to  confine 
themselves  to  their  geese.  The  poul- 
terers, made  giddy  by  their  success,  then 
roasted  their  fowls,  which  was  a  clear  in- 
fringement of  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
roasting  enjoyed  by  the  roasters.  They 
again  appealed  to  the  law,  and  this  time 
were  worsted,  and  forbidden  to  offer  for 
sale  any  meat  "on  which  there  was 
the  smell  of  fire."  The  roasters  were 
victorious  in  the  end,  as  the  richer  and 
more  popular  corporation  ;  but  the  litiga- 
tion, begun  in  1509,  did  not  terminate  till 
1578.* 

*  "  Histoire  des  Classes  Ouvri^res  en  France,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  85,  par  E.  Levasseur. 


It  was  not  only  between  tradesmen  and 
artisans  that  these  fierce  rivalries  existed. 
Up  to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  Privilege 
asserted  its  rights  with  unflinching  vigor. 
When  Louis  XIV.  was  out  shooting  on 
one  occasion,  in  a  drenching  rain,  his  hat 
was  so  saturated  that  an  officious  cour- 
tier was  prompted  to  offer  him  a  dry  one 
of  his  own.  A  noble  duke  at  his  Majes- 
ty's side  promptly  resented  this  encroach- 
ment on  his  privilege  of  giving  the  King 
his  hat ;  and  Louis,  in  all  his  glory,  was 
forced  to  go  bare-headed  till  the  covering 
came  to  him  through  the  proper  privi- 
leged channel. 

Thus  did  the  French  kings  succeed  in 
disintegrating  and  pulverising  the  society 
they  ruled  over  in  the  interest,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  them,  of  their  throne.  They 
certainly  rid  themselves,  for  a  time,  of  all 
united  opposition  to  their  authority : 
they  destroyed  the  very  conception  of 
citizenship  in  France,  they  cultivated  a 
hateful  spirit  of  envy  and  self-seeking, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  deep 
mutual  distrust  which  is  so  marked  and 
pernicious  a  feature  in  French  public 
life  at  the  present  day.  While  the  Mon- 
archy was  rich  and  could  pay  its  way, 
while  it  could  answer  with  largesse  the 
perpetual  cry  of  "  Give,  give,"  which  as- 
sailed it  from  all  sides,  it  stood  firmly, 
nay,  it  was  worshipped  devoutly ;  but 
when  with  the  growing  expense  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
growing  incompetence  of  the  Adminis- 
tion  and  extravagance  of  the  Court  kept 
more  than  equal  pace,  when  the  evil  day 
at  last  dawned,  and  it  was  visible  to  even 
Bourbon  imbecility  that  reforms  must  be 
made,  then  came  a  great  change.  Like 
the  prodigal  who  has  spent  his  substance 
in  riotous  living,  the  Crown  found  itself 
without  a  friend  or  a  support.  Who  was 
there  to  support  it  ?  Not  the  hordes  of 
nobles  and  privileged  who  had  lived  upon 
it,  and  the  abrogation  of  whose  unjust 
exemptions  constituted  the  first  step  of 
reform.  Not  the  dumb  toilers  who  had 
been  taught  by  long  experience  to  look 
on  the  Monarchy  as  the  incarnation  of 
evil.  The  Kingship  had  elected  to  live 
alone  and  reign  alone  ;  it  was  forced  at 
last  to  die  alone  and  unbefriended.  At 
the  bare  suggestion  of  efficient  reform  by 
Turgot,  the  army  of  the  privileged  glared 
so  fiercely  on  the  minister  and  his  feeble 
master  that  the  attempt  was  at  once  given 
up.  Soon  after  the  mighty  moan  of  a 
maddened  people  was  borne  upon  the 
air,  announcing  that  the  day  of  wrath  and 
vengeance  had  at  last  dawned ;  and  the 
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exalted  Monarchy    of    Louis    XIV.    fell 
down  in  hideous  ruin,  and  the  dust  there- 
of went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace. 
James  Cotter  M orison. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
DISORDER  IN  DREAMLAND. 

Lieutenant  Hardinge  took  leave  of 
all  his  friends  and  departed  from  Wet- 
ton  ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a  young 
man  who,  though  far  more  restless,  was 
much  less  liked.  The  summer  came  on 
quietly,  and  was  rolling  away  without 
much  incident,  except  that  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Fulford  went  to  Scarborough  or  some- 
where in  the  north  for  a  thorough  change, 
and  Mr.  Norcott  and  Miss  Tarraway  were 
formally  announced  as  an  engaged  couple. 
Mr.  Ben  Saunders,  very  much  influenced 
bv  his  dream,  and  influenced  no  doubt  by 
his  own  silly  conceit,  had  built  up  a  little 
romantic  edifice  in  which  he  mentally  re- 
sided a  great  deal.  He  persuaded  him- 
self that,  as  the  vision  had  indicated,  Miss 
Fulford  was  certainly  very  favourably 
disposed  towards  him,  but  that  family 
pride  and  other  obstacles  operated  pow- 
erfully against  her  attachment.  She  had 
been  taken  away  from  the  beloved  object 
to  other  scenes  and  other  company,  per- 
haps herself  willing  to  eradicate  her  pas- 
sion if  she  could.  Now,  if  this  were  the 
case,  Ben  thought  the  way  to  thwart  the 
opposition  to  the  match  would  be  to  fol- 
low the  young  lady  to  her  retreat  and  let 
her  see  him  day  by  day.  But  there  were 
objections  to  this  plan  :  it  would  be  in- 
convenient to  the  business,  and  it  would 
be  a  departure  from  the  resolution  he 
had  come  to  not  to  interfere  too  actively 
with  the  work  which  the  pixies  had  under- 
taken and  were  carrying  out.  The  ladies 
would  be  at  home  again  in  the  autumn, 
which  was  not  far  off,  and  he  didn't  gen- 
erally strike  so  superficially  that  an  im- 
pression could  be  effaced  in  two  or  three 
months.  But,  unfortunately,  as  the  au- 
tumn drew  near,  unfavourable  accounts 
were  received  in  Wetton  of  Miss  Ful- 
ford's  health  ;  coming,  I  believe,  through 
Admiral  Tautbrace,  who  was  also  absent 
from  home,  and  probably  not  far  from  the 
young  lady.  She  was  reported  to  be  very 
weak  and  ill ;  then,  a  week  or  two  later, 
unable  to  return  to  Colkatton  at  present ; 
and  at  last,  before  the  end  of  September, 
it  was  announced  that  the  doctors  had 
ordered  her  to  Madeira  for  the  winter. 
When  Ben  heard  of    this  he  thought  it 


I  would  never  do  to  remain  longer  inactive. 
Still  he  had  his  doubts  about  presenting 
himself  suddenly  before  her  in  her  weak 
condition.  A  rash  move  might,  he  saw, 
damage  him  materially.  The  only  middle 
course  was  to  write  to  her  by  some  safe 
envoy,  through  whom  the  billet  would  be 
sure  to  reach  her  own  hands,  assure  her 
of  his  admiration  and  unswerving  affec- 
tion, and  bid  her  not  to  allow  her  spirits 
to  fail ;  also  to  state  his  readiness  to  set 
off  immediately  for  Scarborough  if  she 
should  inform  him  that  she  deemed  that 
course  advisable.  Yes,  the  letter  was  the 
right  thing  ;  what  a  pity  that  he  had  not 
thought  of  it  before  !  So  Ben  sat  down 
to  indite  a  letter,  which  did  not  prove  to 
be  an  easy  task.  Three  or  four  times 
over  he  revised  it  and  wrote  it  out  fair ; 
and  when  he  could  imagine  no  further 
improvement  in  its  terms,  he  was  still 
dissatisfied  with  it,  and  did  not  despatch 
it,  but  kept  it  by  him  and  read  it  over 
every  two  or  three  hours  without  liking 
it  any  better.  At  length,  seeing  that 
he  had  done  all  that  his  own  skill 
could  accomplish,  he  determined  reluc- 
tantly to  get  the  assistance  of  a  friend, 
and  with  that  intention  summoned  Tom 
Coryton  to  council,  who  had  been  away 
for  some  time,  but  was  now  in  Wetton 
again.  Without  mentioning  names,  Ben 
informed  Tom  of  the  state  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  of  the  necessity  of  epistolary 
communication  :  but  he  admitted  that  he 
had  not  yet  explained  himself  on  paper, 
and  that  his  attempts  to  do*  so  had  not 
been  satisfactory  to  himself.  "  So  Tom, 
old  chap,"  said  he,  "  I  want  you  to  look 
over  the  thing  and  advise  me  a  little,  and 
help  me  where  I've  come  short.  I  hardly 
think  it's  ardent  enough." 

"  H'm,"  answered  Tom,  "  I  don't  know 
much  about  ardour,  but  I'll  tell  you 
whether  any  step  in  the  argument  is  in- 
correct ;  let's  see  now.  Dearest  Angle, 
Why,  I  thought  it  was  a  young  woman 
that  you  were  addressing.  An  angle  is. 
the  inclination  of  two  lines  to  each  other, 
and  may  be  either  obtuse " 

"  None  of  your  nonsense,  Tom,  about 
angles.  I  can't  stand  it ;  hang  me  if  I 
can  !    What  have  angles  to  do  with  this  ? " 

"  Only  this,  that  if  the  angle  in  ques- 
tion happens  to  be  at  all  acute,  she'll 
think  the  letter  comes  from  a  madman." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean, 
Tom  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that,  though  an  angle  is  a 
very  good  thing  in  its  way,  and  not  at  all 
to  be  despised,  yet  it  isn't  quite  a  term  to 
be  applied  to  one's  sweetheart.    We  have 
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heard  of  '  the  loves  of  the  triangles,'  of 
course,  but  I  fancy  you  meant  to  call  the 
queen  of  your  fancy  an  angel,  which  is 
spelled  —  g-e-1,  not  g-l-e  ;  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  ;  that's  easily  altered," 
observed  Ben. 

"  Yes,  that's  easily  altered,  perhaps  ; 
but  the  whole  thing  seems  to  me  to 
abound  with  blunders  of  the  same  kind  ; 
for  instance,  it  is  not  usual  to  say  to  a 
lady  that  you  '  hope  to  be  able  to  seduce 
her  to  write   you  a  line  ; '  neither  is    it 

"  Go  to  the  devil,  Tom  Coryton  !  I  wish 
I  hadn't  shown  you  the  letter  at  all,  since 
you  do  nothing  but  make  game  of  it." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Tom,  "  I  do  nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  and  if  I  did,  it  would  be 
better  that  I  should  make  game  of  you, 
than  that  I  should  let  you  make  a  fool  of 
yourself,  which  you  surely  would  do  if 
you  sent  forward  that  angular  epistle." 

"  Devil  take  the  letter  !  "  yelled  Ben, 
seizing  the  precious  billet,  and  tearing  it 
to  shreds.  "  Now,  then,  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  will  you  write  a  better  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't.  Akhough  I  see  that  that 
isn't  properly  worked  out,  I  can't  produce 
a  neat  demonstration  of  affection.  Not 
in  my  line  a  bit.  Anything  you  like  in 
the  way  of  the  calculus,  or  analytical 
trigonometry,  but  I've  not  graduated  in 
amatory  correspondence." 

"  Nothing  to  be  got  out  of  you,  then, 
that's  clear.     Sorry  I  asked  you." 

"  It  hasn't  been  made  at  all  clear  that 
nothing  is  to  be  got  out  of  me.  It's  hard 
to  prove  a  negative.  I  can't  write  a  love- 
letter,  that  I  confess.  But  I  may  be  able 
to  give  you  a  bit  of  useful  advice." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  you  would  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  look  here.  If  I  were  )''0u 
I  would  open  my  mind  a  little  to  Mr. 
Norcott,  the  curate.  If  he  refuses  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  that 
will  be  the  worst  that  can  ensue.  He's 
perfectly  safe ;  he  won't  tell  on  you. 
But  if  he  should  incline  to  coach  you  a 
bit  (that  means,  give  you  a  lift,  you  know), 
he'll  show  you  how  to  make  your  enun- 
ciation neatly,  and  how  to  establish  your 
case.  He's  just  managed  an  affair  for 
himself,  which  may  inchne  him  to  give  a 
little  aid  to  a  collateral  figure  (brother 
spooney,  you  know),  and  which  is  a  proof 
that  he  knows  something  of  the  science 
of  love-making." 

The  impetuous  Benjamin  did  not  at 
first  choose  to  adopt  this  course,  but  pre- 
ferred to  be  very  angry  with  Tom  Cory- 
ton,  and  to  say  cruel  things  to  him,  which 
things  the  senior  "  Op  "  heard  with  equa- 
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nimity,  knowing  from  long  experience 
the  process  by  which  Ben  assimilated  an 
idea.  Mr.  Saunders  did  apply  to  the 
Curate. 

*'  If  this  is  a  straightforward,  honest 
business,  of  course  I'll  assist  you,  Mr. 
Saunders,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Nor- 
cott;  "but  you  must  take  me  into  your 
confidence  entirely.  I  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  scheme  in  which  some  of  the 
names  are  left  blank,  and  the  character 
of  which  I  am  unable  to  appreciate.  You 
must  see,  yourself,  that  I  am  bound  to 
act  thus." 

"  It's  all  right ;  you  may  rely  upon  it," 
urged  Benjamin.  "  I  don't  think  I've  any 
right  to  tell  the  lady's  name  till  she 
lets  me  to.  The  fact  is,  I  should  never 
have  known  of  her  sentiments  myself,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  a  most  uncommon  oc- 
currence. I  had  a  dream  about  it,  when 
I  declare,  I'd  never  been  thinking  of  such 
a  thing." 

"  A  dream  !  " 

"  Yes,  a  dream.  A  most  particular  vivid 
thing  ;  letting  me  know  not  only  the  state 
of  the  young  lady's  mind,  but  how  every- 
thing was  to  be  worked  out  up  to  the 
wedding,  which  will  be  a  grand  one." 
(These  last  words  in  a  most  impressive 
voice.) 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  med- 
itate making  an  offer  of  marriage  relying 
on  the  evidence  of  a  dream  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  The  dream  gave  me  the 
tip,  you  know.  But  it's  been  fulfilling  of 
itself  ever  since.  It's  a  good  while  ago 
that  I  dreamt  it.  No  difficulty  in  naming 
the  time.  The  very  night  afore  my  poor 
father  met  his  death." 

Norcott  started.  He  couldn't  but  re- 
member another  dream  dreamt  on  that 
same  night,  and  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  terrible  event  of  the 
senior  Saunders's  death.  That  was  the 
reason  why  he  had  so  much  patience  with 
Benjamin's  romance.  "  A  year  ago,"  he 
said,  "  I  should  have  laughed  at  your 
dream,  and  bidden  you  behave  like  a  man 
of  sense.  If  I  don't  treat  your  dream  as 
mere  moonshine,  it  is  because  I  know  of 
another  dream,  dreamed  on  the  same  night 
as  yours,  which  had  some  meaning  in  it, 
though  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover its  precise  object.  The  dream, 
however,  to  which  I  allude,  was  not 
dreamed  here."  (This  last  remark  was 
tenderly  made  to  prevent  Benjamin  from 
connecting  the  dream  with  his  terrible 
loss.) 

"  Neither  was  mine,"  responded  Ben. 
"  I  wasn't  home  when   poor  father  came 
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to  his  sudden   end.     I  was   to  Plymouth 
on  business.     'Twas  there  I  dreamt  it." 

"  At  Plymouth  !  " 

"  Certainly ;  at  Plymouth.  I  slept  at 
the  Royal  Hotel  there  —  can  give  you 
the  number  of  the  room  if  you  like  —  25, 
a  room  I  always  get  if  I  can,  because 
there's  a  nice  writing-table  in  it  where  I 
can  make  up  my  accounts,  you  see.  Is 
there  anything  so  odd  in  this,  sir  ?  It 
seems  to  astonish  you." 

The  Curate  didn't  answer  for  a  minute 
or  two,  being  powerfully  impressed  by 
what  he  heard,  as  one  may  suppose.  At 
length  he  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon.  It 
does  astonish  me  more  than  I  can  explain 
just  now.  But  my  astonishment  mustn't 
make  me  appear  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  your  love  affair.  I  come  back  to 
what  I  said  before.  You  must  trust  me 
wholly,  or  I  decline  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it." 

Now  it  had  been  pleasant  to  Benjamin 
to  find  that  Mr.  Norcott  was  inclined 
to  treat  dreams  with  some  respect.  He 
really  did  not  know  to  what  quarter  to 
turn  if  he  should  lose  the  opportunity  of 
securing  the  clergyman's  assistance. 
Tom  Coryton  had  assured  him,  and  be- 
sides, he  felt  himself,  that  Norcott  would 
faithfully  keep  his  secret.  And,  as  he 
said  to  himself,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
matter  to  be  ashamed  of.  His  counsellor 
might  smile  at  his  presumption,  but  that 
was  the  worst  that  he  had  to  dread.  So, 
after  a  little  longer  parley,  he  made  up 
his  mind.  "  Well,  then,  here  goes,"  said 
Ben  ;  and  he  told  out  his  whole  dream, 
not  omitting  the  coronet,  to  which  he 
called  special  attention.  Ben  likewise 
mentioned  the  incident  which  appeared 
to  him  to  corroborate  the  dream,  and 
especially  the  favour  in  which  he  had  lat- 
terly found  himself  with  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Fulford.  Norcott  heard  him  through  pa- 
tiently. When  Benjamin  ended,  Norcott 
said,  "  1  feel  now  more  than  ever  satisfied 
that  I  was  right  (so,  I  hope,  will  you  feel, 
too)  in  insisting  upon  full  confidence.  I 
am  better  able  to  advise,  probably,  than 
you  expected  to  find  me.  You  are  alto- 
gether deceived,  I  assure  you,  and  pur- 
suing a  phantom  which  must  bring  you  to 
trouble  if  you  persist !  ' 

"  Stop,  sir,"  answered  Ben  ;  "  I  can 
jugde  for  myself  in  that  matter.  I  don't 
think  it's  a  phantom,  or  that  any  harm's 
coming.  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win, 
you  know.  You  own  yourself  that  you 
have  known  another  dream  come  true." 

"  Yours  never  will,  Mr.  Saunders  ;  of 
that  I  am  certain.     Listen  to  me,  and  re- 
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member  that  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you 
is,  as  your  communication  to  me  was,  in 
strict  confidence.  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  affections  of  the  young  lady  of 
whom  you  spoke  are  engaged  in  a  to- 
tally different  direction  from  what  you 
suppose.  You  look  incredulous,  and  per- 
haps may  reasonably  ask  how  I  can  be 
informed  on  such  a  subject.  Well,  I 
heard  what  I  know  from  Miss  Tarraway, 
who  had  means  of  being  informed.  I 
cannot  say  more.  I  entered  on  the  sub- 
ject with  you  fully  disposed  to  help  you 
if  I  found  that,  with  propriety,  I  could. 
I  find  my  office  must  be  to  undeceive 
you." 

It  wasn't  pleasant,  of  course,  to  have 
his  air-built  castle  blown  into  bits,  and 
Benjamin  resisted  the  demolition  as  he 
generally  resisted  a  conviction  that  was 
at  variance  with  his  wishes  or  precon- 
ceived ideas.  This  was  a  new  phase  of 
his  difficulties  altogether.  He  had  known 
of  no  rival,  and  he  had  far  too  good  an 
opinion  of  himself  to  imagine  one  on 
whose  account  he  need  be  in  the  least 
alarmed.  But  he  couldn't  deny  that  a 
rival  might  exist  for  all  that,  or  that  he 
might  have  existed  and  made  sure  of  his 
prize  before  the  dream  was  dreamed. 
Norcott,  he  knew,  could  have  no  object 
but  a  benevolent  one  in  urging  him  as  he 
did  to  dispel  his  vain  fancy,  and,  if  he 
had  had  an  object,  he  never  would  have 
represented  the  matter  untruly.  In  the 
end,  Ben  thanked  the  Curate,  and  said  he 
would  take  no  step  for  the  present,  but 
would  think  over  it. 

Mr.  Norcott  also  had  something  to 
think  over,  and  greatly  perturbed  he  was 
by  his  thoughts.  It  was  a  curious  thing 
that  he  should  have  become  the  depositary 
of  these  two  dreams  ;  but  a  more  curious 
thing  that  the  dreams  should  have  been 
dreamed.  Hardinge's  vision,  so  awfully 
fulfilled,  had  been  remarkable  enough  ; 
but  how  it  added  to  the  mystery  of  the 
story  that  the  son  of  the  doomed  man 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  dream,  asleep  in 
the  room  next  to  Hardinge's,  and  dream- 
ing too,  although  he  dreamt  nonsense. 
Although  our  Curate  could  be  deeply  im- 
pressed by  things  that  were  clearly  put 
before  him,  he  had  but  little  skill  in  brain- 
coinage,  and  he  had  been  over  the  cir- 
cumstances very  anxiously  and  very  often 
(for  a  man  in  love)  before  he  saw  any- 
thing beyond  the  bare  facts  as  they  liad 
been  stated  to  him.  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  fear  of  being  induced  in  any  way 
to  betray  Mr.  Saunders's  secret  prevented 
him  from   consulting  his   Lydia  on  the 
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whole  subject  (he  had  told  her  of  Har- 
dinge's  dream),  or  perhaps  he  might  have 
encountered  some  opposition  to  the  ac- 
tion which  he  afterwards  took.  But  one 
day  in  his  study  he  remembered  Har- 
dinge's  observation,  that  if  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  man  of  whose  fate 
he  dreamt,  he  might,  by  using  a  little 
more  despatch,  have  been  in  time  to  give 
him  a  word  of  warning.  Then  he  thought, 
if  Hardinge  had  only  known  Ben,  and 
mentioned  the  dream  to  him,  Ben  might 
have  been  in  time  to  save  his  father. 
But  Hardinge  didn't  know  Ben,  or  know 
that  Ben  was  near  him.  And  at  last,  he 
thought,  "  But  how  if  the  dream  itself 
had  come  to  Ben  who  lay  so  near  ? " 
The  answer  of  course  was  that  Ben  was 
engaged  dreaming  of  very  different 
things,  and  what  was  to  become  of  those 
things  if  he  had  dreamed,  instead,  of  his 
father's  death  ?  Well,  obviously,  if  Ben 
got  Hardinge's  dream,  Hardinge  might 
have  got  Ben's.  And  thus  burst  upon 
the  Curate  —  when  he  saw  how  entirely 
the  exchange  would  have  fitted  —  the  per- 
ception that  the  two  visions  must  have 
got  entangled,  and  found  their  way  to  the 
wrong  persons. 

After  a  little  time  the  slow  Curate  got 
a  step  beyond  what  is  mentioned  above. 
Presuming  —  as  he  now  felt  certain  he 
might  —  that  Ben's  dream  was  intended 
for  Hardinge,  here  was  Gertrude's  secret 
deemed,  by  some  power  higher  than  hu- 
man, to  be  of  such  importance  that  it  was 
sought  to  be  communicated  to  Hardinge 
in  a  dream  !  And  yet,  to  the  best  of 
Norcott's  belief,  Hardinge  had  not  an 
idea  of  it.  It  was  hardly  a  fanciful 
thought  that  connected  Gertrude's  pres- 
ent condition  with  her  unrequited  love  ; 
the  two  things  seemed  only  too  much 
like  cause  and  effect.  Little  by  little  a 
perception  of  the  whole  case  came  to  the 
clergyman  ;  and  when  it  did  come  it  took 
a  fast  hold.  He  felt  certain  that  he  saw 
into  the  whole  matter  ;  and  a  very  un- 
satisfactory —  nay,  a  very  piteous  — 
matter  it  appeared  to  be.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  with  this  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence of  misunderstanding,  and  conse- 
quent trouble,  came  a  desire  to  mitigate 
the  grief  if  possible.  But  here  he  did 
not  see  his  way  at  all.  In  the  first  place, 
what  right  had  he  to  assume  that  anyone 
else  would  put  together  the  parts  of  this 
strange  affair  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  himself?  Though  he  was 
satisfied,  others  would  be  likely  to  laugh 
away  his  whole  array  of  argument.  Then, 
secondly,  if    Hardinge    should  not    be 
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moved  at  all  by  a  knowledge  of  the  state 
of   Gertrude's  affections,  a  wrong  would 
be  done  to  her  in  disclosing  it.     Thirdly, 
had   he  any  right   whatever   to   address 
Hardinge  on   such  matters  as  love  and 
marriage  ;  and  might  not  the  young  offi- 
cer, without   unreason,  reply  in   a  strain 
that  would  be   mortifying  ?     Lydia  soon 
observed  that  something  was  fretting  her 
lover,  and   of  course   she   tried   hard  to 
know  what  it  was  ;  but  here  he   did  see 
his  way  clearly,  and   refused  to  tell   his 
grief  lest  he  should  betray  Ben's  confi- 
dence.    Perhaps  by  calmly  weighing  the 
pros  and  cons  he  never  would  have  come 
to  a  decision  at  all ;  but  he  had  feelings 
as  well  as  reasoning  powers,  and  feeling 
brought  him  to  a  resolve.     When  the  bad 
account  came  of  Miss  Fulford  being  un- 
able to  return   home,  and  being  ordered 
to   Madeira  for    the  winter,  the    Curate 
saw  that  if  he  couldn't  untie  the  knot  of 
his  scruple  he  must  cut  it,  or  else  shut  the 
whole  case  out  of  his  mind.     He  was  not 
likely  to  do  the  latter;  and  so,  not  a  bit 
convinced  as  to  what  was  the  most  pru- 
dent course,  he  said,  "  Nothing  venture, 
nothing  win  ;  this  may  include  a  matter 
of  life  or  death."     Upon  that  he  took  up 
his  pen  to  write  to   Hardinge,  and  as  he 
did  so  one  obstacle  disappeared.     What- 
ever the   rest   of   the  world  might  think 
about  dreams,  Hardinge  must  be  the  last 
man   to   dispute   their   significance.     He 
might     make    Saunders's     extraordinary 
dream,  so  strangely  related  to  Hardinge's 
own,  the  ostensible  chief  subject  of  his 
letter,  telling  it,  of  course,  in  confidence. 
He   could  then  hint  at  the   exchange  of 
the  dreams,  and  hypothetically  upon  that 
hint  deliver  so  much  of  his  mind  as  could 
not  fail  to  move  the  young  officer,  if  he 
could  be  at  all  moved  by  thought  of  Ger- 
trude.    "  And   if    he   couldn't,"    thought 
Norcott,  "  what  on  earth  was  the  dream 
coming  to  him  for  ?     Of  course  the  sender 
of  the  dream    must    have    expected  it 
to  produce  an  effect."     So  a  letter  was 
written.     The   next  thing  was    where  to 
find  Hardinge  :  he  would  ask  Hardinge's 
successor,   who  of  course  would    know. 
But  he  really  didn't  know.     He   thought 
the  headquarters  were  somewhere  in  Ire- 
land, but  he  wasn't  sure  ;  and  if  the  regi- 
ment was  in  Ireland  it  would  probably  be 
broken  into  detachments,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  say   with  which   detachment 
Hardinge    might    be.     The    safest  way, 
he  thought,  and  the  shortest  in  the  long- 
run,  would  be  to  send  the  letter  to   the 
agents  in  London.    Accordingly  Norcott 
addressed,  To  the  care  of  Messrs.  Green- 
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wood  &*  Co.r,  who  duly  forwarded  it  ;  but 
those  were  not  the  days,  one  must  re- 
member, of  telegraphs  or  even  of  railways. 
Letters  went  about  the  world  at  what  we 
should  now  call  a  confoundedly  slow 
pace.  Before  the  epistle  reached  the 
regiment,  the  officer  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed had  come  over  to  England  for 
some  pheasant-shooting.  He  was  ex- 
pected to  be  back  to  duty  again  so  soon, 
that  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  give 
it  another  journey  in  the  mail-bag  ;  and  so 
it  got  a  berth  in  a  rack  over  the  mess-room 
fireplace,  where  officers,  who  might  have 
been  out  of  the  way  at  the  time  of  the 
post  delivery,  came^o  look  for  their  let- 
ters. There  Hardinge  found  it  quite  a 
month  old. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  letter  I  can  judge 
only  by  what  he  did.  He  replied  to  Nor- 
cott,  explaining  the  delay,  expressing  as- 
tonishment at  the  occurrence  of  the 
dreams,  as  also  at  his  own  obtuseness 
and  impassibility ;  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  his  entire  innocence  in  regard  to 
conscious  love-making.  Other  officers 
had  gone  on  leave  on  his  return  to  the 
regiment,  so  that  he  could  not  be  spared 
again  immediately ;  the  Horse  Guards 
could  not  yet  decide  whether  they  or  one 
of  the  regiments  which  ought  to  be  be- 
fore them  on  the  roister  should  take  the 
next  turn,  which  made  officers  anxious  to 
secure  their  leave  ;  but  he  would  manage 
to  get  away  for  a  few  days  again  soon,  and 
go  to  Wetton  to  confer  personally  with  his 
correspondent.  Now  something  had  hap- 
pened while  Norcott  waited  for  this  an- 
swer, which  made  him  not  unwilling  to 
absent  himself  for  a  while  from  his  cura- 
cy ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two  after  reading 
the  Lieutenant's  letter  he  started  for 
Bristol,  whence  he  took  ship  for,  and 
soon  reached,  Waterford.  Hardinge  re- 
ceived him  most  kindly,  insisted  upon 
his  being  their  guest,  got  him  a  room  in 
barracks,  and  secured  him  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  all  hands.  Nothing  could 
have  suited  the  Curate  better  than  a  lit- 
tle experience  of  military  life  just  at  this 
time,  as  will  be  presently  explained. 
Hardinge  and  he  had  long  and  frequent 
conferences,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  former  insensible  and  over-modest 
youth  believed  the  dream  which  he  saw 
to  be  confirmed  by  many  signs  now  be- 
come as  clear  as  the  daylight.  He  had 
neglected  a  great  chance  of  happiness,  but 
he  would  do  what  he  yet  could  to  retrieve 
matters.  As  soon  as  it  became  known 
in  the  regiment  that  Hardinge  desired 
more  leave  for  a  very  pressing  reason, 


another  officer  at  once  offered  to  give  up 
his  turn  to  him,  and  the  young  man  de- 
termined to  set  off  a  little  before  Christ- 
mas for  Madeira,  where  Miss  Fulford 
already  was  when  he  received  the  Curate's 
letter. 

Now,  let  me  mention  how  it  came  about 
that  Mr.  Norcott  was  so  willing  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  Wetton.  There  had 
occurred  there  a  woful  accident,  which 
was  nothing  less  than  a  disruption  of  the 
engagement  between  him  and  Lydia. 
The  cause  was  Lydia's  neglect  of  that 
which  Dr.  Watts  affirms  to  be  "  a  lovely 
thing  for  youth."  .  She  had  been  caught 
with  something  on  her  tongue  very  sim- 
ilar to  what  was  on  Ananias's  during  the 
last  few  moments  of  his  life.  Norcott 
had  discovered  this  ;  Lydia  had  tried  to 
hide  her  fault  by  making  it  two  ;  she  had 
again  been  found  out,  and  her  lover  had 
declared  that,  cost  him  what  it  might,  he 
never  could  unite  himself  to  a  person  who 
had  been  guilty  of  such  deceit.  So  he 
renounced  her.  Lydia  protested  that  the 
imputed  lapses  were  but  excuses  for  an 
act  of  perfidy ;  that  her  affections  had 
been  cruelly  trifled  with,  her  young  life 
blighted,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
wouldn't  quite  have  suited  her  to  take 
her  recusant  swain  into  a  court  of  law, 
but  she  thought  of  doing  it.  Her  brother, 
however,  Mr.  Phil  Tarraway,  boiled  over 
with  indignation  at  the  treatment  which 
his  sister  had  experienced,  and  said  that 
nothing  but  blood  could  wash  out  the 
memory  of  it.  When  reminded  that  it  was 
not  considered  quite  the  right  thing  to 
call  out  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Phil  replied 
that,  at  any  rate,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  his  horsewhipping  a  clergyman 
who  had  disgraced  himself  and  his  cloth, 
and  after  the  infliction  of  that  chastise- 
ment the  reverend  recreant  might  please 
himself  about  farther  action.  "  Hang 
him  !  I'll  pull  his  nose  in  his  pulpit  be- 
fore all  the  congregation,"  said  the  high- 
spirited  Phil.  Norcott  was  warned  of 
these  terrible  designs,  and  advised  to 
withdraw  himself  for  a  time,  which  he 
said  he  should  not  do  until  Mr.  Phil's 
wrath  had  taken  a  turn,  one  way  or  other  ; 
and  he  seemed  to  take  no  heed  to  his 
own  defence,  but  went  about  his  duties 
just  as  usual.  The  result  was,  that  as  he 
was  one  day  passing  along  the  church- 
yard, at  a  place  where  it  is  bounded  by  a 
ha-ha  fence,  Mr.  Phil,  and  a  friend  with 
him,  suddenly  started  from  the  brink  of 
the  ha-ha,  where  they  had  been  concealed 
by  a  monument,  and,  rushing  out  over 
the  graves,  placed  themselves  in  his  path. 
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''Now,  sir;  now,  you  black-coated 
cal,"  hissed  Mr.  Phil  through  his   teeth 
"  I've  found  you  at  last,  and  will  chastise 
you  for  your  infamous  behaviour." 

"  I  have  not  been  in  hiding,"  answered 
Norcott,  quietly  ;  "  you  might  have  found 
me  when  you  would.  What  is  it  you  pro- 
pose to  do  ?" 

"  What  is  it  ?  why  to  give  you  the 
punishment  your  unmanly,  scoundrel-like 
conduct     to     my    sister     has    deserved. 

There,  sir,  take  that,  and "  Mr.  Phil, 

as    he  spoke,  flourished  a  whip   or  cane. 


ras-  [tained  at  Christmas-time,  dispersed  Nor- 
cott's  chagrin  in  a  wonderful  manner; 
and  after  he  got  back  to  his  duties  again, 
he  often  asked  himself  how  it  was  that 
he  ever  fell  in  love  with  Lydia,  for  the 
simple  fellow  still  fancied  that  he  had 
acted  in  this  matter  of  his  own  free  will. 
But 


and  aimed  a  terrible  stroke  at  the  Curate's 
shoulders,  who,  nothing,  daunted  thereat, 
numbered  his  one,  two,  on  Mr.  Phil's 
cranium  in  a  fashion  which  made  that 
young  gentleman  see  tombstones  above 
and  behind  him,  and  inside  and  outside 
of  his  head.  Norcott  followed  this  up  by 
an  excursion  across  the  graves,  driving 
Mr.  Phil  back  by  the  way  he  had  come, 
until  at  last  he  knocked  him  into  the  ha- 
ha.  After  that  he  heard  very  little  more 
of  Miss  Lydia  and  her  wrongs. 

"  What  an  acute  conception  ! "  ex- 
claimed Tom  Coryton  when  he  heard  of 
the  rencontre.  "  Why,  Norcott  at  Cam- 
bridge could  take  rank  with  professionals 
in  town  and  gown  rows,  and  was  decid- 
edly the  first  man  in  the  University  with 
the  gloves.  I  wish  I  had  known  of  Phil's 
intention,  I  might  have  demonstrated  to 
him  what  the  consequences  would  be." 

"  My  dear,"  said  old  Plummybag  to 
Norcott,  the  first  time  they  met  after  the 
fracas,  "  yew  den  more  good  by  poundin' 
of  that  there  young  chap's  haid,  than  yew 
will  by  preachin'  to  en  ver  a  twelvmonth. 
If  he  fancied  tacklin'  of  a  man  that  would 
turn  the  tether  chack  to  en,  he  should  a- 
come  to  one  ov  our  ministers  ;  he  oft  to  a- 
knawed  that  the  Church,  being  militant,  is 
bringed  up  accoardin.  And  a  very  good 
thing  too,  measter,  betwixt  yew  and  me. 
Yew  can  knack  good  manners  into  some  o' 
mun'far  sewnder  than  yew  can  talk  it." 

After  having  disposed  of  Mr.  Phil, 
Norcott,  as  I  have  stated,  was  not  sorry 
to  be  off  for  a  while,  to  let  this  disagree- 
able business  blow  over  ;  and  fortune  as- 
sisted him  in  this,  for  while  he  was  at 
Waterford  an  inhabitant  of  Wetton  cut 
his  throat  and  so  turned  away  the  minds 
of  the  other  inhabitants  from  all  previous 
subjects  of  interest  :  for  what  with  look- 
ing at  his  house,  attending  his  funeral, 
and  finding  out  family  secrets  that  may 
have  led  to  the  suicide,  their  intellects 
were  wholly  taken  up.  A  few  mess  din- 
ners with  some  pleasant  fellows,  and  such 
peeps  at  Irish  scenery  as  could  be  ob- 


Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men. 

Put  clever  young  women  for  circumstances 
in  the  foregoing  distich,  and  you  come 
nearer  the  springs  of  this  courtship  than 
Mr.  Norcott  did. 

I  declare  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  this 
affair  of  the  Curate's  longer  perhaps  than 
it  deserved,  wishing  to  postpone  the  nar- 
ration of  what  must  follow.  However,  I 
know  that  it  must  be  done.  Master 
Shallow  has  informed  us  that  when  you 
are  charged  with  tidings,  there  are  but 
two  ways  —  either  to  deliver  them  or  to 
conceal  them  :  now,  having  gone  so  far 
with  this  legend  of  the  dreams,  I  am 
bound  to  follow  it  to  the  end,  whether 
the  incidents  be  pleasant  or  not. 

Mrs.    Fulford   and   her   daughter   em- 
barked in  fine  calm  weather  for  Madeira. 
The  skipper  told  them  that  it  was  beau- 
tiful times  certainly  if  people  had  nothing 
to  do  but  drift  about  and  enjoy   them- 
selves, but  if  they  wanted  to  get  to  Ma- 
deira he   must  have  a  capful  of  wind  to 
take  'em  there.     After  a  day  or  two  the 
wind  came  —  plenty   of  it,  but    not  fair. 
They  had  to  beat  about  and  make  what 
little  progress  they  could  as  long  as  sea- 
manship could  control  their  movemients, 
and  after  that  they  were  knocked  about 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  for 
it   blew  something  like  a  hurricane.     In 
all  their  terror   and  suffering   the  ladies 
rather    puzzled     themselves     trying    toj 
comprehend  how  the  sailors  could  think; 
it  lucky   that  they   were    so    well   clear] 
of   the   land  before   the   gale    came   on. 
They   would    have   preferred    to  be   on 
shore,  but  when  they  said  so,  the  answer 
was,   "  By  jingo,  ma'am  !    if  we  got  on 
shore  in  such  a  storm  as  this  we  should 
never  get  off  again.     Nothing  but  Davy 
Jones  for  us  then.     No,  no  ;   we've  got 
sea-room,  and  blessed  glad  we  ought  to 
be  of  it."     It  was  nearly  four  weeks" from 
the  day  of  embarkation  when  the  passen- 
gers were  put  on  shore  in  calm  and  sun- 
shine  at   Funchal.      Poor   Gertrude   did 
not  at  all  enjoy  being  run  up  the  beach 
through  the  surf.     She  was  carried  up  to 
the  house  that  had  been  taken  for  them  in 
a  palanquin,  being  unable  to  walk  after 
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the  cruel  voyage,  and  put  to  bed,  where 
she  did  not  rally  as  it  was  expected  she 
would.  Her  strength  was  very  much 
reduced ;  and,  in  place  of  the  pallor 
which  had  lately  pervaded  her  sunken 
cheeks,  there  came  often  bright  red  spots, 
giving  her  an  almost  unearthly  beauty 
not  promising  a  happy  issue,  in  an 
earthly  sense,  out  of  her  afflictions.  She 
was  raised  at  length  and  carried  into  the 
sunshine  —  the  delicious  winter  sunshine  ; 
she  looked  out  upon  the  smooth,  bright, 
glistening  sea,  and  could  hardly  believe 
that  it  was  the  same  element  on  which, 
amid  mists  and  darkness  and  tempests, 
they  had  suffered  so  much  misery  — 
where  they  had  been  carried  up  to 
heaven,  and  then  down  again  to  the  deep, 
and  where  their  souls  had  melted  be- 
cause of  the  trouble. 

Sometimes  weak  and  confined  to  bed, 
at  others  stronger  and  sanguine,  Ger- 
trude Fulford  was  passing  along  the  dark 
and  troublous  path  whereby  consumption 
drags  its  victims  to  their  graves.  Some 
of  my  readers  perhaps  are  not  aware  that 
there  is  an  English  church  at  Funchal : 
there  is  one,  and  its  surrounding  burial- 
ground  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
peopled  chiefly  by  the  young  of  both  sex- 
es who  had  been  prdered  out  there  to  die 
—  for,  I  fancy,  very  few  recovered  there 
who  would  not  have  recovered  elsewhere  ; 
and  now  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much 
the  fashion  to  send  patients  to  that  grave- 
yard, a  sweet,  calm  resting-place,  full  of 
shrubs  and  flowers.  The  unhappy  mother 
perceived  only  too  surely  that  her  child 
was  death-stricken,  and  she  had  at  times, 
when  Gertrude  rallied  a  little,  to  talk 
cheerfully  of  the  return  to  Colkatton,  ■ 
which  she  knew  one  of  them  would  never 
again  see.  This  was  bitter  affliction  ;  j 
but,  fortunately,  the  elder  lady  did  not ; 
connect  Gertrude's  illness  with  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  mind  or  feelings.  Ger- 
trude's father,  it  seems,  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  same  disease,  so  the  tendency 
was  hereditary  ;  what  sort  of  battle  the 
young  girl's  constitution  could*  have 
maintained  with  it  with  an  easy  mind  and 
without  that  trying  sea-voyage,  we  shall 
never  know  now.  It  was  one  of  those 
rapid  cases  which  (although,  perhaps,  the 
insidious  enemy  may  have  been  surely 
working  for  a  long  time)  declare  them- 
selves after  they  have  become  next  to 
hopeless,  and  then  hurry  on  to  the  catas- 
trophe. Gertrude  knew  at  last  that  she 
was  to  die  ;  but  the  end  did  not  then 
seem  so  near  as  it  was.  She  lay  on  the 
sofa :    she  had  beea  talking  cheerfully, 


and  at  last  asked  to  be  moved  back  to 
her  room  ;  when  the  room  was  reached 
she  had  fainted.  This  swoon  was  the 
first  of  a  series  which  continued  at  inter- 
vals until  she  at  last  passed  from  her 
trance  into  eternity,  and  they  who  watched 
could  not  tell  the  very  time  of  the  change, 
so  calmly  did  she  quit  her  life  on  earth. 
I  have  been  at  Madeira  since  that,  and 
seen  her  tomb  ;  the  morning  sun  shines 
on  it,  and  all  round  are  leaves  and  blos- 
soms.    Poor  girl  ! 

Ten  days  after  she  had  been  laid  to 
rest,  Lieutenant  Hardinge  landed  at 
Funchal.  I  was  not  there,  so  cannot  tell 
how  he  bore  to  hear  the  tidings,  but  can 
fancy,  and  so  no  doubt  can  my  reader, 
how  shocked  he  was.  I  don't  think  he 
ever  married.  He  certainly  did  not  marry 
while  he  remained  in  the  service  ;  but  he 
sold  out  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  I 
have  lost  sight  of  him  since  then. 

Admiral  Tautbrace,  when  he  heard  the 
story  of  Gertrude's  death,  professed  to 
be  inconsolable  ;  but  I  believe,  and  have 
not  scrupled  to  say,  that  his  affection  was 
set  more  upon  Colkatton  than  upon  its 
young  mistress.  This  being  so,  Miss 
Fulford's  death,  over  which  he  made  so 
much  moan,  was  really  the  means  of  his 
obtaining  his  heart's  desire.  By  the 
terms  of  the  late  Squire  Fulford's  will, 
Colkatton  now  belonged  to  the  widow, 
who  returned  to  dwell  there.  She  did 
not,  as  we  have  seen,  think  Admiral 
Tautbrace  are  ineligible  parti;  and 
when,  after  a  couple  of  winters  in  her 
lonely  home,  she  heard  the  Admiral's  pro- 
posal to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
in  close  company,  she  lent  a  not  unwilling 
ear  at  first,  and  finally  made  him  happy 
by  accepting  him.  The  flag  never  went 
up,  but  I  think  they  were  a  well-assorted 
couple,  and  contributed  to  each  other's 
happiness.  I  think,  too,  that  the  good 
marriages  which  the  Misses  Tautbrace 
made  might  not  have  come  about  if  they 
had  not  gained  a  shrewd  stepmother. 

Now  I  am  afraid  that  some  who  read 
the  foregoing  paragraph  may  think  that 
Fortune  was  much  too  kind  to  a  profane 
old  sinner  of  a  mariner.  /  can't  help  it, 
if  Tautbrace  did  get  better  luck  than  he 
deserved  ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure,  after  all, 
about  the  capriciousness  of  the  award. 
Tautbrace  used  language,  and  gave  voice 
to  sentiments,  which  would  not  be  tol- 
erated in  the  present  day  —  indeed  he 
could  not  have  existed  in  the  present 
day  ;  he  and  his  likes  belonged  to  an- 
other period  —  but  probably  his  language 
and  his  domineering  style  were  the  worst 
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things  about  him.  This  I  know,  that 
things  which  we  nowadays  (in  polite  lan- 
guage, no  doubt)  permit  to  be  freely  put 
before  our  youth  of  either  sex,  would 
have  made  Tautbrace's  hair  stand  on  end. 
Bad  as  was  his  style,  he  would  have 
burnt  with  terrestrial  fire  (not  being  able 
to  command  the  exact  flames  to  which  he 
would  have  verbally  consigned  them),  — 
he  would  have  burned,  I  say,  and  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds  the  ashes  of  cer- 
tain prettily  told  stories,  now  published 
by  the  hundred,  full  of  foul  ideas  and  bad 
grammar,  and  many  of  them  {probrosum 
dictu)  the  work  of  young  women.  The 
man  would  have  cut  his  right  hand  ofiE 
rather  than  it  should  do  what,  according 
to  his  code,  was  base  or  ungenerous.  He 
had,  as  has  been  hinted,  done  the  State 
some  service  ;  and  he  would  have  served 
with  honour  again  if  his  superiors  had 
only  given  him  the  chance.  Neither  was 
Tautbrace,  I  can  assure  you,  half  so  hard 
and  unfeeling  as  the  sight  of  him  in  his 
tantrums  might  have  led  one  to  suppose. 
Let  us,  then,  be  charitable  to  the  old 
sailor,  "  and  say  he  died  a  gallant  knight " 
(as  he  did,  for  he  got  the  K.C.B.  soon 
after  he  became  a  Vice-Admiral),  although 
they  would  not  allow  his  end  to  be  "  with 
sword  in  hand  for  England's  right."  * 

Tautbrace  was,  however,  not  the  only 
person  in  Wetton  whose  heart  was  tem- 
porarily widowed  by  the  early  death  at 
Madeira.     Mr.  Ben  Saunders  was  much 
shocked  and  pained  by  the  untimely  fate 
of  one  on  whom  he  had  been  pleased  to 
set   his   affection.      He   was   very   much 
hipped,   I    remember,  for  a  long   while ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  disperse  his  grief 
by  breaking   out   in   many  objectionable 
ways,    which,   during    his    fancied    love 
affair,  he  had  avoided.     Of  course,  Ben 
recovered  from  the  blow  ;  but  he  never 
recovered  his  faith  in  dreams,  which  he 
was   afterwards  fond  of   stigmatizing  as 
being  sent  by  the  devil  to  deceive  follows, 
and    cause   them   to   make   jackasses   of 
themselves.       He    returned    to    his    old 
career  of  vulgar  coxcombry  and  general 
admiration  —  but  not  for  long  ;  for  he  was 
"brought  up  with  a  round  turn,"  as  the 
Admiral  called  it,  and  translated  into  an- 
'  other  way  of  life  before  he  very  well  knew 
where    he    was.      Miss    Lydia   Tarraway, 
after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  her 
attack  upon  the  Curate,  became  very  dis- 
contented with  her  lot.     She  made  an  at- 
tempt to   go  out  to   India  to  a  married 
cousin  in  Bengal,  but  the  cousin  did  not 

♦  K/<&  end  of  Scott's  "Marmioo."  ' 


at  all  encourage  the  idea. 

had   serious    thoughts   of   emigrating 


After  that  she 
to 
some  part  of  Australia,  where  young  wo- 
men were  said  to  be  at  a  great  premium 
in     the    matrimonial    market  ;    but    she 
couldn't  persuade  any  of  her  friends  to 
go  with  her,  or  to  let  her  go  by  herself. 
She  managed  to  go  from  home  to  pay  a 
visit  or  two,  but  she  was  never  followed 
to  Wetton  by  any  admirer.     After  a  year 
or  two  of  this  sort  of  thing,  finding  that 
no  chevalier  of  any  means  or  connection 
was  inclined  to  lay  lance  in  rest  for  her, 
Lydia  thought  she  must  certainly  come 
down  to  persons  of  lower  degree  ;   and 
seeing  that  Mr.  Benjamin    Saunders  was 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  that  he  was  not  a 
bad-looking  fellow,  and   that,  under  her 
direction,  he  might  be  considerably  soft- 
ened  down   and   made    to   play  his  part 
creditably,  she  exercised  her  fascinations 
upon    Benjamin   and   subdued   him.      A 
high    match    for   young   Saunders,  many 
people    said :    a    good    match   for   Miss 
Tarraway,   who    hadn't    a    penny,   other 
people  said.     But  it  was  a  long  time  in 
turning  out  a  beneficial  match  either  way, 
Lydia  could  not  civilize  Ben  so  readily  as 
she  had  hoped,  and  Ben,  after  a  while, 
wouldn't   stand   Lydia's   extravagance  in 
dress  and  folly ;  so  they  quarrelled  fear- 
fully, and  more   than   once   destroyed  a 
breakfast-set   by  sending   the   cups   and 
saucers  at  each  other's  heads.     After  one 
of  these  general  actions,  Lydia  had  a  se- 
vere attack  of  bronchitis  ;  and  so  alarmed 
was  Benjamin  at  its  obstinacy  that  he  in- 
dulged  her  in  all  her  whims,  and  spent 
nearly  his  whole  means  upon  her.     This 
was  not  lost   upon  Mrs.  Saunders,  who 
thenceforth    became    a    chronic   invalid, 
liable  to  an  attack  of  dangerous  illness 
whenever  she  was  thwarted  or  vexed.     It 
was  not  until  three  or  four  little  Saunders's 
had  been  born  to  them    that   Lydia  be- 
came  more   reasonable  ;    but    I    believe 
that   maternity  did   act  favourably  upon 
her  and   make   her  a   little   less   selfish. 
She  did  not  want  for  sense,  and  after  she 
began  to  reflect  and  to  have  some  idea  of 
rectitude,  she  and  her  husband  led  a  much 
happier  life.     She  was  always  more  or  less 
of  a  scandal-monger.     Ben  sobered  down 
much  more  quickly  than  she   did.     The 
coxcombry  was  out  of  him  before  he  was 
eight-and-tvventy,   and  there   were  white 
hairs    in   his   curls  at  five-and-thirty,  by 
which  time  his  consumption  of  pomatum 
was   very   trifling,   and   his    indifference 
about     scarves     and     waistcoats     often 
i  brought    down    the     upbraiding    of    his 
spouse.    The  last  time  \  was  iu  Wettoa 
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(only  two  or  three  years  ago)  they  were 
both  ah've,  and  not  such  a  bad  old  couple. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to  the  re- 
marks with  which  I  commenced  my  tale. 
It  is  told  now.  Let  the  reader  judge 
whether  or  not  there  is  Disorder  in 
Dreamland. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
BELGIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

The  possibility  of  making  a  decent  liv- 
ing for  a  family  out  of  a  farm  depends  in 
large  degree  on  soil  and  climate.  A  small 
farm  of  a  few  acres  in  England,  and  more 
especially  in  Scotland,  means  semi-starva- 
tion. We  have  seen  several  instances  in 
which  the  thing  has  been  tried,  and  la- 
mentably failed.  A  case  occurred  not 
long  since  within  our  personal  observa- 
tion, in  which  a  land  proprietor,  by  way 
of  experiment,  let  a  piece  of  ground,  ex- 
tending to  about  eight  acres,  with  a  house 
upon  it,  for  a  merely  nominal  rent.  The 
land  was  good,  though  a  little  rough,  and 
the  tenant  set  stoutly  to  work  upon  it. 
In  two  years,  he  gave  it  up  as  hopeless. 
Another  person  made  the  attempt,  and  he 
also,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  begged 
to  be  released  of  his  lease,  which  was 
taken  off  his  hands.  The  experiment 
was  then  very  properly  given  up,  and  the 
land  absorbed  into  a  larger  holding. 

It  is  quite  a  different  matter  trying  to 
farm  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, or  in  Belgium.  There  the  farming 
is  in  reality  a  kind  of  gardening.  Soil 
and  climate,  as  well  as  old  engrafted 
habits,  conspire  to  make  it  practicable 
for  a  man,  wife,  and  children  to  extort  a 
living  from  a  mere  patch  of  ground.  It 
is  a  pity  that  theorists  who  talk  confi- 
dently about  land  distribution  do  not, 
from  any  personal  knowledge,  tell  us  how 
it  is  to  be  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
We  say  distinctly  that  the  cultivation  of 
lands  in  Great  Britain  will  not  prove  ad- 
vantageous unless  on  a  considerable 
scale,  with  professional  knowledge,  and 
capital  to  hire  labourers,  to  buy  and  keep 
horses,  to  purchase  artificial  manures, 
and  lie  out  of  returns  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business. 

As  regards  that  garden  of  northern 
Europe,  the  more  fertile  part  of  Belgium, 
the  appearance  of  things  there  is  cer- 
tainly very  fascinating —  the  neat  white- 
washed dwelling  and  outhouses,  the  trim 
miniature  fields,  the  orchards  in  blossom, 
the  industrious  and  simple  habits  of  the 


people,  the  spires  of  village  churches 
peeping  out  among  the  trees,  all  give  one 
notions  of  the  golden  age,  "  when  every 
rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man." 
The  very  fertility,  however,  which  pro- 
duces this  result  is  for  the  most  part  not 
natural.  It  is  the  effect  of  centuries  of 
diligent  application  with  the  spade  or 
plough,  constant  drugging  with  manure, 
and  tact  in  changing  the  crops.  But  there 
is  more  than  this.  It  is  a  result  of  intensely 
economical  habits,  of  which  we  can 
hardly  say  there  is  any  parallel  in  Eng- 
land. 

Without  enumerating  all  the  plants  to 
which  the  Belgian  farmer  gives  his  care, 
the  colza,  poppy,  hop,  flax,  hemp,  chicory, 
wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  haricot  beans 
may  be  named  ;  and  as  root-crops  or  for- 
age, turnips,  beetroot,^  cabbages,  peas, 
vetches,  oats,  and  the  common  and  scar- 
let clover.  This  variety  gives  to  the 
country  a  very  pleasing  aspect ;  there 
are  no  large  fields  lying  bare,  as  with  us, 
waiting  for  the  wheat,  but  they  rather  ap- 
pear like  a  garden,  where  are  large  beds 
of  flowers  of  every  hue.  In  early  spring, 
the  scarlet  clover  alternates  with  the 
bright  yellow  colza,  then  the  beautiful 
blue  flax  ;  the  little  white  stars  of  the 
buckwheat  contrast  with  the  gaudy  pur- 
ple poppy,  and  the  large  tobacco-leaves, 
whose  intense  green  recalls  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  tropics.  Without  these  plants, 
the  owner  never  could  pay  either  for  the 
manure  he  puts  in  or  his  high  rent,  as 
wheat  grows  very  poorly.  They  require 
much  labour,  and  the  soil  has  no  repose  ; 
the  labourer  is  always  digging  with  the 
spade,  turning  over  the  soil,  hoeing, 
weeding,  or  harvesting. 

English  and  Scotch  farmers  might 
take  a  lesson  from  the  Belgian  agricul- 
turists in  their  prodigious  care  of  manure 
—  no  wasteful  exhalation,  no  neglect  of 
the  liquids  which  enrich  the  soil.  We 
might  almost  say  that  the  Belgian  farmer 
is  a  reverential  worshipper  of  manure. 
It  is  his  idol,  his  treasury.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  manure  produced  in 
the  cattle-sheds.  No  cow  is  allowed  to 
go  about  in  the  open  air.  All  stay  within 
doors,  and  liquids  which  we  too  often  see 
running  to  waste,  are  carefully  conducted 
into  covered  tanks.  Neither  is  the  solid 
part  allowed  to  be  in  the  open  air  ;  it  is 
covered  from  sun  and  rain,  which  destroy 
the  ammoniacal  salts,  and  trodden  by 
three  or  four  young  cattle  during  the  win- 
ter. In  addition,  the  farmer  collects 
from  his  ditches  and  streams  aquatic 
plants,  which  he  mixes  with  the  manure,. 
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or  uses  them  at  once  to  hasten  the  growth 
of  the  potato.  He  sends  to  a  distance 
for  the  mud  dredged  from  canals,  and 
lime  ;  in  the  nearest  town  he  buys  the 
refuse  from  tanneries  and  manufactories, 
animal  black,  cinders,  street-sweepings, 
crushed  bones,  and  the  refuse  of  flax  and 
colza.  His  younger  children  are  out  at 
dawn  with  a  little  cart,  gathering  up  from 
the  roads  and  fields  all  that,  according  to 
agricultural  chemistry,  can  restore  to  the 
land  what  has  been  drawn  from  it.  Peru 
sends  its  guano  ;  and  the  farmer  is  seen 
in  spring,  sack  in  hand,  sowing  the  pre- 
cious powder  on  the  barren  portions  of 
his  land  ;  and  the  flinty  soil  swallows  it 
all  with  such  promptitude,  that  it  must 
be  manured  twice  or  three  times  a  year. 
In  no  country  is  such  high-farming  car- 
ried on,  and  it  w^uld  be  ruinous  without 
the  rich  return  of  these  plants,  and  the 
accessory  crops  which  are  gathered  after 
the  principal  ones. 

In  Eastern  Flanders,  of  a  hundred 
acres  of  land,  seventy-two  are  sown  with 
cereals  and  plants  used  in  manufactures  ; 
twenty-eight  with  roots  and  forage  ;  but 
to  this  must  be  added  thirty-one  acres  of 
after-crop,  which  gives  sixty-nine  as  af- 
fording excellent  food  for  cattle,  superior 
to  common  meadows,  and  which  explains 
how  poor  land  can  pay  a  rent  of  five 
pounds  an  acre.  The  second  sowing  con- 
sists of  turnips  and  spjrgula  after  colza, 
flax,  and  early  potatoes  ;  and  the  carrot, 
which  is  sown  in  spring  with  the  preced- 
ing crops,  and  carefully  hoed  after  they 
have  been  taken  away.  The  clovers  hav- 
ing occupied  the  ground  during  winter, 
leave  it  clear  for  the  April  sowing ;  and 
the  giant  cabbage  develops  during  the 
cold  season,  making  a  stem  six  feet  high, 
and  giving  abundant  and  excellent  leaves 
for  milch  cows.  Culture  thus  pushed  to 
the  extreme,  necessarily  requires  some 
capital,  and  it  is  reckoned  that,  through 
a  system  of  rigorous  parsimony  and  sav- 
ing, double  the  sum  per  acre  is  used  in 
Belgium  to  that  employed  in  England, 
and  two-thirds  more  in  the  best  farms. 
In  this  way  the  most  dense  population  in 
Europe  can  subsist  on  a  soil  so  little 
favoured  by  nature. 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  small 
farmers  of  Belgium,  with  their  ten  to  fifty 
acres,  place  their  reliance  on  a  variety  of 
cropsj  such  as  we  could  not  profitably  in- 
troduce into  England.  We  might  say 
the  same  thing  of  small  farming  in  Lom- 
bardy.  There  the  land  bears  three  crops 
at  once  —  mulberry  trees,  grown  for  the 
:sakfi-of  their  leaves  as  food  for  silkworms  ; 


wheat  beneath  the  trees  ;  and  vines  in 
the  hollows  of  the  ridges.  In  the  south 
of  France  we  see  the  same  diversity  ;  in 
some  places  olive  trees,  for  the  oil  they 
produce,  taking  the  place  of  the  mul- 
berry. In  such  parts,  the  country  is  like 
a  garden  ;  and  with  little  winter,  there  is 
something  growing  all  the  year  round. 

Turning  to  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Belgium,  all,  as  has  been  said,  is 
charming  —  every  road  is  bordered  with 
trees  ;  not  a  rise  in  the  ground  is  seen  ; 
all  is  calm,  uniform,  and  presents  an  im- 
age of  quiet  comfort  and  peace.  Each 
house  is  detached,  and  surrounded  with 
large  apple  orchards,  hedged  in  by  box, 
holly,  or  hawthorn,  where  the  cows  are 
brought  to  feed  every  morning  and  even- 
ing. It  is  of  one  story  only,  and  thatched, 
containing  four  rooms  ;  the  first  for  meals, 
the  second  for  the  dairy  and  preparing 
the  food  for  cattle,  the  others  for  sleep- 
ing-rooms. The  old-fashioned  oak  furni- 
ture is  a  model  of  brightness  ;  tin  and 
copper  utensils  shine  on  the  walls,  which 
are  whitewashed.  The  garden  is  gay  with 
wallflowers,  dahlias,  and  hydrangeas,  and 
the  florists'  flowers  which  are  to  be  shewn 
at  Ghent. 

Outside,  everything  is  in  its  place  ; 
nothing  spoils  the  greensward  ;  the  ditch 
and  manure-heap  are  banished  ;  the  latter 
is  always  under  the  roof  of  the  stable  or 
cow-shed.  In  this  stand  five  or  six  lar^e 
cows,  the  constant  care  of  the  farmer's 
wife,  who  gives  them  abundance  of  green 
meat  in  summer,  with  straw,  hay,  and  a 
kind  of  warm  soup,  mixed  with  carrots, 
turnips,  or  rye,  in  winter.  Thanks  to 
this  nourishment,  and  the  constant  rest 
they  enjoy,  the  animals  give  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  quarts  of  milk  daily.  •  The 
tools  are  simple,  but  of  first-rate  con- 
struction ;  the  plough  is  light,  drawn  by 
one  horse,  and  works  with  ease,  rapidity, 
and  regularity.  The  harrows  are  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  triangular,  rectangular,  or  a 
parallelogram  ;  but  the  special  tool  with 
which  the  Fleming  has  fertilized  sands, 
dried  up  marshes,  and  forced  back  the  sea,  | 
is  the  spade.  The  proverb  on  the  banks  * 
of  the  Scheldt  is  :  "  The  spade  is  a  gold 
mine  to  the  peasant ;  "  and  different  kinds 
are  made  for  light  or  heavy  soil. 

The  fields  are  mostly  square,  and  rare- 
ly contain  more  than  an  acre  ;  the  ground 
is  curved  symmetrically,  the  centre  being 
the  highest,  so  that  the  water  drains 
down  equally  in  all  directions.  Round 
the  field,  and  a  foot  lower,  extends  a  strip 
of  grass,  three  or  four  yards  wide  ;  still 
lower,  a  hedge  of  elders  is  planted,  which 
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is  cut  every  seven  years  ;  and,  finally,  the 
plot  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  bordered 
with  trees  of  larger  growth.  Thus,  each 
piece  furnishes  rich  grass,  firewood  every 
seven  years,  and  timber  for  building  every 
thirty  years.  The  plough  is  generally 
used  ;  but  every  seven  years  the  subsoil 
is  turned  to  the  top  by  the  spade,  and 
thus  it  acquires  a  depth  unknown  to  all 
but  the  best  gardens  ;  the  principal  ob- 
ject being  to  produce  flax  and  butter,  not 
cereals.  The  best  farmers  never  sell 
their  corn,  but  allow  their  cattle  to  con- 
sume it. 

Unhappily,  the  farm-labourer  there,  as 
elsewhere,  does  not  enjoy  much  comfort  ; 
working  harder  than  most  men,  he  is  the 
worst  fed.  Rye-bread,  potatoes,  beans, 
butter-milk,  without  meat  or  bacon,  is  the 
usual  fare,  chicory  the  constant  drink  ; 
beer  is  reserved  for  Sundays  and  fair-days. 
His  wages  vary  from  tenpence  to  a  shilling, 
and  he  could  never  live  upon  it  did  not  all 
the  members  of  his  family  work  without 
ceasing.  When  the  day's  work  is  ended, 
often  by  moonlight,  the  father  cultivates 
his  small  field  ;  his  wife  and  daughters 
take  up  the  poorly  paid  lace-work,  in- 
stead of  the  old  spinning-wheel,  which 
steam  has  superseded ;  and  his  sons, 
when  their  field-work  is  done,  bring  up 
rabbits  for  the  London  market.  Their 
little  hands  pick  up  every  tuft  of  herbage 
on  the  road-side,  and  open  up  a  large 
trade  of  exportation  not  to  be  despised. 
From  Ostend  alone  there  come  to  us  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  rabbits 
every  year ;  these  are  skinned  and 
cleaned  in  Belgium,  where  the  skin  is 
used  for  the  making  of  hats.  Yet,  though 
their  life  is  so  hard,  the  towns  do  not  at- 
tract the  rural  population.  Habit  and  fam- 
ily traditions  bind  them  to  the  plough  ; 
whilst  every  nine  years,  at  the  renewal  of 
their  lease,  the  raising  of  the  rent  fills 
them  with  anxiety,  and  poisons  their 
existence.  It  makes  them  distrust  all 
those  who  are  making  inquiry  on  the 
state  of  agriculture,  and  dissimulate  as  to 
the  fertility  of  their  land,  and  the  produce 
they  obtain  from  it. 

Western  Flanders  is  crossed  by  a  strip 
of  land  which  is  particularly  difficult  of 
cultivation  ;  until  lately  it  was  scarcely 
inhabited,  and  covered  with  low  brush- 
wood and  marshy  heath.  The  reindeer 
moss  enveloped  the  trees  with  a  layer  as 
of  white  ashes  ;  abundance  of  ferns  and 
moss  grew,  and  the  sickly  appearance  of 
other  plants  gave  the  country  a  sterile 
appearance.  But  by  means  of  the  pine- 
tree  this  land  has  also  become  valuable. 


About  thirty  thousand  young  trees  are 
planted  on  an  acre  ;  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  these  are  thinned,  and  sold  for  fire- 
wood ;  this  is  repeated  every  two  years, 
until  the  trees  are  twenty  years  old,  when 
they  begin  to  cut  them  into  poles  for  the 
hop  ;  at  twenty-five  years,  they  produce 
props  for  mines  ;  at  thirty,  wood  for 
building  ;  and  at  forty,  the  acre  will  still 
have  a  thousand  trees,  worth  three  or 
four  shillings  each,  the  whole  paying  very 
fairly  for  the  expenses. 

A  few  families  settle  on  the  spot  to 
carry  on  the  work  ;  they  take  a  lease  of  a 
corner  of  land  at  a  very  low  rent,  and 
husband  and  wife  set  to  work,  and  build 
a  cabin  which  they  can  call  their  own. 
The  next  savings  are  spent  on  a  goat  and 
a  few  rabbits,  then  they  bring  up  a  calf 
on  the  grass  which  grows  in  the  wood  ; 
when  at  last  they  possess  a  cow,  they  are 
saved  from  poverty.  The  milk  is  made 
into  butter  ;  the  manure  enriches  their 
land  ;  a  little  capital  accumulates,  and  in 
a  few  years  the  labourer  becomes  a  small 
farmer  ;  by  degrees  the  small  population 
increases,  the  land  is  conquered  by  culti- 
vation, the  owner  has  spent  little  beside 
the  wages.  The  labourer  is  assured  of 
his  plot  for  thirty  years,  and  willingly 
spends  his  time  upon  it.  Here,  doubtless, 
under  adverse  circumstances,  a  living  is 
made  by  a  family  ;  but  what  kind  of  liv- 
ing ?  Not  what  any  ordinary  English 
artisan,  realizing  the  comforts  procurable 
by  a  wage  of  a  pound  to  thirty  shillings  a 
week,  would  be  inclined  to  put  up  with. 

The  two  products  which  grow  the  best 
on  poor  land  are  rye  and  potatoes,  and 
they  form  the  food  of  most  of  the  rural 
classes  in  Belgium.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  Germanic  races  have  a  predilec- 
tion for  rye,  and  it  bears  a  better  crop 
than  wheat,  whilst  the  straw  is  much  used 
for  roofing  the  cabins.  Barley  gives  also 
a  larger  return  than  in  England  ;  and  po- 
totoes,  though  so  uncertain,  owing  to  the 
disease,  are  the  favourite  food  of  the 
Flemings  ;  buckwheat  is  also  a  precious 
plant,  because  it  requires  little  tillage; 
and  when  the  potatoes  fail  at  the  end  of 
July,  it  can  be  immediately  sown,  and 
coming  up  as  the  leaves  die,  stifles  the 
weeds,  and  gives  a  good  second  crop. 
Flax  is  more  cultivated  than  ever,  as 
France  and  England  buy  all  the  finest 
quality  ready  spun.  Each  farmer  also 
grows  the  tobacco  for  his  own  use  ;  whilst 
near  Commines  and  Wervicq  it  is  culti-' 
vated  on  a  large  scale,  and  acquires  a- 
powerful  flavour,  much  appreciated  ia 
America. 
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The  hop  is  another  variety  of  culture  of 
which  Belgium  may  be  proud  ;  the  vine 
of  the  north  hangs  its  beautiful  dark- 
green  verdure  around  the  poles,  but  it 
only  gives  its  perfumed  cones  in  return 
for  much  money  and  continual  labour. 
The  land  must  be  rich  and  provided  with 
fir-poles,  three  thousand  to  the  acre  ;  as 
it  grows,  the  stems  have  to  be  tied,  and 
liquid  manure  given  to  those  plants  which 
shew  yellow  leaves  ;  finally,  at  the  time 
of  harvest,  numbers  of  work-people  have 
to  be  gathered  together  for  the  picking. 
But  whilst  in  England  the  whole  of  the 
ground  is  sacrificed  to  the  hop,  there  are 
in  Belgium  the  most  splendid  crops  of 
wheat  and  beetroot  growing  between. 
Chicory,  like  the  hop,  is  a  very  expen- 
sive article  of  culture  ;  but  it  gives  a  rich 
return,  estimated  at  forty  pounds  an  acre. 
The  produce  of  colza  is  also  very  val- 
uable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  few  sheep  are  fed 
in  a  country  where  there  is  so  little  pas- 
ture ;  horses  of  great  strength,  and  milch 
cows  which  give  much  butter,  and  can  be 
fed  in  the  stable,  are  considered  most  ad- 
vantageous, and  statistics  shew  that  more 
of  these  animals  are  fed  on  the  acre  than 
in  any  other  country.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  Flemish  farmer  has  com- 
pensated for  all  the  disadvantages  of  his 
soil  and  climate  by  a  simple  means  within 
the  reach  of  all  —  that  of  restoring  to  the 
land  what  it  gives  to  the  wants  of  man  ; 
the  too  much  neglected  secret  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry.  Belgium,  in  short, 
offers  a  pleasant  spectacle  of  rural  indus- 
try, but,  from  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned, we  do  not  believe  that  the  same 
thing  could  be  realized  in  the  British 
Islands. 
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From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
LIBERALISM  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

There  is  perhaps  some  danger  lest  the 
downfall  of  the  English  Liberal  party  and 
the  success  of  the  Conservatives  should 
be  regarded  in  England  as  purely  local 
events,  and  our  attention  be  called  away 
from  the  fact  that  the  most  powerful 
cause  of  the  change  in  political  balance 
may  be  seen  in  operation  all  over  Europe. 
There  has  seldom  been  a  greater  miscal- 
culation than  that  of  the  persons  who  had 
supposed  that  the  wide  extension  of  the 
political  suffrage  which  has  been  conceded 
in  all  Western  countries  would  be  ulti- 
mately favourable  to  the  opinions  known 


as  Liberal.  As  we  have  frequently  in- 
sisted, there  is  not  the  slightest  necessary 
connection  between  Liberalism  and  De- 
mocracy. Liberty  is  the  absence  of  law  ; 
Liberal  opinions  are  supposed  to  be  the 
opinions  which  are  formed  without  refer- 
ence or  with  only  slight  reference  to 
prescriptive  authority  ;  the  Liberal  par- 
ty is  assumed  to  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  effect  to  these  opinions. 
Democracy  is  a  name  for  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  sovereign  power  is 
lodged  with  a  large  number  of  persons  in- 
stead of  few  persons  or  one.  Doubtless 
it  has  been  assumed  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  in  a  certain  number  of  countries 
that  the  many  are  more  "  liberal "  than 
the  few,  but  at  the  present  moment  there 
is  not  a  single  civilized  commonwealth 
which  does  not  furnish  some  reason  for 
doubting  the  truth  of  the  assumption. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  German 
political  facts  are  only  seen  in  England 
through  the  veil  of  a  language  much  less 
understood  among  us  than  it  ought  to  be 
and  than  might  be  expected.     They  are 
much  more  practically  instructive,  for  in- 
stance, than    the   phenomena  of   French 
politics,  of   which  the  interest  is  greatly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  value.     France 
has  been  so  racked  with  repeated  revolu- 
tions, and  has  had  her  public  morality  so 
deeply  shaken  for  the  moment  by  the  dis- 
asters of   the  last  war,  that  she  furnishes 
few  lessons  of  much  importance  to  a  coun- 
try like  our  own,  of  which   the  develop- 
ment has  been  orderly,  and  whose  public 
misfortunes  and  trials  have  not  of  late 
been   very    severe.      Nothing,   however, 
can  be  fuller  of  instruction  to  us  than  the 
recent    political     history     of     Germany. 
Prince  Bismarck,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  for  long  years  in  permanent  dispute 
with  the   Prussian  Parliament,  a  body  of 
which  the  prevailing  opinions  were  Lib- 
eral, but  which  owed  its  Liberalism  to  the 
elaborate  restriction  of   the  suffrage  by 
which  it  was  elected.     When  the  triumph- 
ant war  which  ended  with   the  victory  of 
Sadowa  brought  all   Germany  round   to 
Prince    Bismarck's    side  he    constructed 
the  Parliament  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation pretty  much  as  he  pleased,  and 
when   he   determined   that  it  should  be 
chosen  by  universal  suffrage  he  was  un- 
disguisedly  acting  in  expectation  of  the 
same  result  which  was  aimed  at  by  IMr. 
Disraeli  in  the  measure  of    1867.     Since 
then  the  North  German  Parliament  has 
become  the  Parliament   of   the   Empire, 
and  Prince  Bismarck  has  become,  if   not 
a  Liberal,  the  author  of  the  most  uncom- 
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promising  measures  ever  devised  for  giv- 
ing effect  to  distinctively  Liberal  opinion. 
It  is,  however,  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  he  is  encountering  more  and 
more  difficulty  through  the  universal  suf- 
frage which  he  created.     In  the  Prussian 
Parliament  he   has     his   own   way  com- 
pletely;  but,  though  no  doubt  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  is  Liberal  for  the  present, 
it  becomes  less  so  at  each  successive  elec- 
tion, and  it  is  not  by  any  means  impossi- 
ble that  in  the  end  it  may  become  Ultra- 
montane.    Hence  there  are  plain  signs  of 
a  movement  among  the  German  Liberals 
for  restricting  the  suffrage  upon   which 
the  Imperial  Legislature  is  based,  and  for 
assimilating  it  to  the   Prussian  suffrage. 
No  such  language  is  held  about  the  "  re- 
siduum "  in  Germany  as   is  employed  by 
both    the    English    parties.      It   is  there 
openly   called   densely   ignorant,  grossly 
superstitious,  and  almost  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  national  spirit.     The  German  edu- 
cated mind,  always  in  speculative   revolt 
against    authority,    is    now    engaged    in 
active  war  with  the  concrete  embodiment 
of  all  authority  in  the   Popedom  ;  and  it 
fully  recognizes  that  its  most  obstinate 
adversaries  are  that  very  portion  of  the 
community  worshipped  by  Liberals  else- 
where   under    the   name  of    democracy. 
The  same  disbelief  in   the  Liberalism  of 
the  masses   enters   into  every  shade  of 
French  political  sentiment.     M.  Gambetta 
himself  has  obviously  not  a  fragment  of 
faith  in  the   conformity   of    opinion   be- 
tween the  French  multitude  and  himself. 
He  thinks,  like  a  long  series  of  French 
Republican  leaders  before  him,  that  the 
masses  can   be  disciplined  or   educated 
into  Republicanism  ;  but  there  is  no  prac- 
tical difference  of  opinion  between  French 
politicians  of  all  colours  on  the  point  that 
what  the  majority  of  Frenchmen    would 
like  best,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  be 
a   dictatorship.      Perhaps,   however,  the 
most  striking  example  of  the  divorce  be- 
tween Liberalism  and  Democracy  is  to  be 
seen  in  Belgium.     Here  is  a  most  pros- 
perous  country,   endowed   with    popular 
institutions,  secured  against  foreign  war, 
to  which  the  Liberal  party  has  admittedly 
rendered  almost  priceless  services.     Yet 
the  effect  of  extending  the  suffrage  has 
been  to  expel  the   Liberals  from  power, 
perhaps  permanently.     The  Government 
in  office  is  composed  of  men  theoretically 
committed  to  the  principles  of  the  Sylla- 
bus, and  the  country  is  nearly  as  much 
given  over  to  the  priests  as  Portugal  in 
the  seventeenth  century.    M.  de  Laveleye, 
when  he  last  explained  the  state  of  Bel- 


gium to  English  readers,  wrote  in  appar- 
ent despair.  He  evidently  thought  that 
freedom  of  education  and  of  the  press 
were  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  that  the 
land  was  rapidly  becoming  again  the 
property  of  the  religious  corporations. 

The  English  Radicals  of  forty  or   fifty 
years  ago  held  on  the  subject  of  universal 
or  widely  extended  suffrage  a  set  of  opin- 
I  ions  which  were  natural  enough  at  that 
period,  but   which   were   not   the   less   a 
memorable   instance    of    delusion.     The 
great  opposition  to   the  new  opinions  of 
the  schools  of  thought  which  were  rising 
up    came   from    the   vested  interests  of 
minorities.     Economical    reforms,   fiscal 
reforms,  judicial  reforms,  were  each  pre- 
vented by  small  knots  of  men  banded  to- 
gether by  the  common  advantages  which 
the  older  system  conferred  on  them.    The 
Radicals  justly    thought    that    if    these 
minorities   were    driven    from   influence 
and   power,  the  abuses  which  they  sup- 
ported would  be  easier  of  destruction  ; 
but  they  jumped  to  the  further  conclusion 
that  majorities  had  none  of  the  political 
vices   of   minorities.      Bentham  and  his 
followers  used  to  argue  that  universal  suf- 
frage must  be  a  good  thing  because  the 
interests  which  the  Government  based  on 
it  would  promote  would  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  be  the  interests  of  all.     The  im- 
plied assumption  here  made  is  that  multi- 
tudes of  men  know  their  own  interests  in 
the  same  way  in  which  small  minorities 
know  them.     The  fact  has  turned  out  to 
be  that   vast  constituent  bodies   do  not 
know  their  own  interests,  unless  knowing 
their  own  interests  means  the  same  thing 
as   blindly   following   whatever    impulse 
happens    to     act    strongly    upon    them. 
Men,  because  they  obtain  votes,  do  not 
become  less  ignorant,  less  superstitious, 
less  envious,  less  servile,  less  greedy,  less 
the  victims  of  any  set  of   persons  who 
take  the  trouble   to  pull  the  wires  of  the 
machinery  by  which  they  are  moved.    The 
history   of  forty   years    has   not   proved 
more  than  this  about  the  connection  be- 
tween   Democracy    and  Liberalism.     So 
long  as   Liberal  policy   is   destructive  — 
and   destructive  it  must    sometimes    be 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case  —  it  may 
be  expected  to  have  the  sympathy  of  a 
multitudinous  constituent  body.     In  the 
long  run   the  masses  may  be  depended 
upon  to  join  in  taking  away  from  others 
advantages   which  they    can   understand 
and  which  they  do  not  share  themselves, 
in  destroying  rotten    boroughs,  opening 
close   corporations,   and    disestablishing 
Churches,    But  when    the   demands  of 
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Liberal  opinion  are  for  a  constructive 
policy,  or  for  a  policy  not  capable  of 
being  appreciated  at  a  glance,  or  for 
a  policy  at  variance  with  settled  super- 
stitions, there  is  not  more  reason  to 
expect  popular  support  for  them  than 
for  any  other  set  of  doctrines.  Free 
trade  was  carried  with  the  old  constitu- 
encies, not,  however,  without  the  aid 
of  numerous  exceptional  influences  ;  but 
what  chance  would  it  have  had  with  the 
present  constituencies,  led  as  are  large 
sections  of  them  by  men  who  propose 
to  keep  up  wages  by  such  expedients  as 
"  limiting  the  output  of  coal  ?  "  Sudden 
gusts  of  passion  may  occasionally  lash  a 
democracy  into  furious  hostility  to  the 
Pope,  the  Crown,  the  peerage,  or  the 
priesthood,  but  as  a  general  rule  men,  be- 
cause they  obtain  votes,  do  not  give  up 
any  of  their  habitual  opinions  about  this 
world  and  the  next.  Some  surprise  has 
been  expressed  that,  though  the  English 
clergy  is  probably  the  class  which  has 
gone  nearest  to  doing  its  duty  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  he  proves  to  dislike  the 
parson  only  less  than  the  farmer,  while  he 
respects  the  squire  and  stands  in  the 
greatest  awe  of  the  neighbouring  duke. 
Something  of  this  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  Nonconformist  influences  which  have 
presided  over  the  agricultural  strike,  but 
the  permanent  cause  is  that  the  clergy- 
man is  in  comparatively  close  contact 
with  the  labourer.  He  is  near  enough  to 
be  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  re- 
spectability and  affluence,  and  to  be  en- 
vied accordingly ;  but  the  great  land- 
owner is  at  such  a  distance  that  hered- 
itary awe  of  him  is  never  dispelled.  This 
is  just  what  has  been  discovered  every- 
where respecting  the  poor  and  ignorant 
men  who  have  been  so  generally  turned 
into  voters.  They  will  join  in  putting 
down  any  institution  which  is  close  at 
hand  ;  but  their  votes,  like  their  ideas, 
are  not  the  less  at  the  service  of  anybody 
who  will  appeal  to  their  abject  fear  of  the 
Pope  or  the  Devil,  or  both  of  them. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE    NEW    CONSTITUTION    OF    SWITZER- 
LAND. 

The  changes  in  the  Swiss  constitution, 
accepted  on  Sunday  by  a  double  majority 
of  the  people,  and  a  threefold  majority  of 
the  Cantons,  are  most  serious,  and  have 
evidently  two  objects  in  view.  One  is  to 
strengthen     the    Federal    Army.      That 


Army,  though  it  has  performed  some  seri- 
ous feats  of  arms,  though  it  nominally 
contains  200,000  men,  and  is  fairly 
drilled,  is  too  loosely  organized  for  suf- 
ficiently rapid  action  in  a  great  emer- 
gency. The  Central  Government,  sitting 
at  Berne,  had,  under  the  old  Constitu- 
tion, no  direct  power  over  the  Army  until 
it  was  in  the  field,  the  organization  of 
each  section  and  the  duty  of  forwarding 
it  where  commanded  being  left  absolutely 
with  the  Cantons.  These  powers  are  not 
withdrawn  even  now,  and  each  Canton 
can  still  use  its  own  troops  for  internal 
purposes  ;  but  the  Canton  is  made  for 
military  purposes  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  Central  power,  which  can  now  dictate 
organization,  take  possession  of  all  7na' 
Uriel  of  war,  and  in  fact,  if  it  pleases, 
create  as  centralized  a  force  as  it  has 
means  to  pay.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  this  new  power,  if  wisely 
and  moderately  used,  will  greatly  increase 
the  securities  for  the  independence  of 
Switzerland.  Her  Army  of  200,000  men 
would  by  itself  be  a  hard  nut  to  crack, 
for  the  Svvitzers  are  brave  fighting-men, 
and  the  authorities  at  Berne  would  in  the 
event  of  war  stand  in  this  favourable  posi- 
tion. They  can  be  attacked  directly  only 
by  Germany  or  France,  and  of  course 
would  be  defended  by  either  power  inno- 
cent of  the  attack,  —  by  Germany  because 
she  could  not  submit  to  see  her  flank  so 
completely  turned,  by  France  because  the 
Swiss  Army  would  furnish  just  the  iron 
spear-head  her  own  Army  wants  in  a 
conflict  with  the  German  Army.  At  the 
same  time,  the  risk  that  the  defender 
would  develope  also  into  the  ruler  would 
be  averted  by  the  dislike  of  strong  Pow- 
ers to  lengthen  their  conterminous  bound- 
ary, and  the  difficulty  which  either  power, 
just  exhausted  by  conflict,  would  feel  in 
encountering  a  new  army  sure  to  fight 
well,  and  sure  also  to  occupy  the  most 
dangerous  of  positions.  It  is  true  that 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  is  guaran- 
teed by  Europe,  but  in  these  days  guar- 
antees do  not  count  for  much,  and  the 
ability  to  inflict  a  serious  blow  on  any  in- 
vader is  a  much  more  tangible  security. 
Neither  Germany  nor  France  want  to 
lose  100,000  men  on  the  eve  of  a  mighty 
duel,  and  Switzerland,  if  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, might  employ  at  least  that  num- 
ber. She  becomes,  in  fact,  a  fortress 
which  an  assailant  must  carry,  just  when 
he  has  other  and  heavier  business  on 
hand.  Both  Powers,  it  is  true,  acting  in 
unison,  could  divide  Switzerland,  and 
'  there  are  contingencies  under  which  this 
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danger  might  arise  ;  but  they  are  ex- 
tremely improbable,  and  exist  now  in  a 
yet  higher  degree,  partition  being  com- 
paratively easy.  With  200,000  good  men 
Switzerland  will  always  find  allies. 

The  second  and  more  immediate  ob- 
ject, the  one,  in  fact,  on  which  all  voting 
turned,  is  to  raise  the  Republic  once  for 
all  above  all  the  Churches  found  within  its 
borders,  and  this  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  most  thorough-going  style.  Many 
of  the  Cantons  are  strongly  Catholic,  and 
one  or  two  are  strongly  Protestant,  but 
the  entire  Republic  may  be  classed  as 
Liberal  ;  and  it  is  to  the  Republic,  the 
whole  Confederation,  that  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  is  now  confided.  An  alliance 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Voltairi- 
ans will  always  command,  in  the  whole 
country,  a  majority  too  great  to  be  re- 
sisted, either  by  votes  or  rifles  ;  and  the 
Central  Government,  now  allowed  to  act 
without  Cantonal  restrictions,  can  pass 
any  ecclesiastical  decree  it  pleases.  The 
State  is  set  free  with  a  vengeance.  Not 
only  may  it  pass  any  law  on  education,  but 
it  must  establish  compulsory  primary  edu- 
cation in  all  Cantons,  and  this  education 
being  uniform,  will  obviously  be  secular. 
Then  it  must  establish  a  Central  Uni- 
versity, at  which  men  of  all  religions  will 
be  trained  together,  a  practice  to  which 
Catholics,  with  considerable  want  of  faith 
in  their  own  system,  have  of  late  years 
been  angrily  opposed.  Then  the  Central 
authority  "may  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures for  the  maintenance  of  public  order 
and  peace  between  the  members  of  the 
different  religious  communities,  as  well 
as  against  the  encroachments  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  upon  the  rights  of  the 
citizens,"  —  words  wide  enough  to  cover 
any  conceivable  amount  of  interference 
with  any  creed  in  the  Republic,  or  at  least 
any  creed  requiring  the  services  of  a 
priesthood.  It  is  true,  the  Canton  still 
retains  the  same  powers,  but  the  general 
legislation  overrides  Cantonal  authority, 
and  all  Switzerland  may  punish  an  ex- 
communication pronounced  by  the  Bishop 
of  a  Canton.  As  if  to  show  clearly  the 
spirit  in  which  the  power  is  to  be  used, 
the  Constitution  authorizes  the  Confed- 
eration to  prohibit  the  creation  of  any 
new  Bishopric,  —  a  direct  defiance  to 
Rome  ;  and  the  founding  of  any  new  con- 
vent, or  the  re-establishment  of  any  one 
dispossessed  ;  to  control  all  burial-places, 
and  to  make  any  laws  of  marriage  it  may 
please.  In  fact,  if  the  summary  we  are 
quoting  from  the  Continental  Herald,  the 
old  Swiss  Times  —  a  journal  we  are  happy 


to  see  so  suddenly  and  amazingly  prosper- 
ous —  is  accurate,  the  Confederation  must 
establish  civil  marriage,  for  "  marriage  is 
not  to  be  refused  on  any  moral  or  reli- 
gious ground,"  the  Swiss  apparently 
trusting  the  maintenance  even  of  the  laws 
of  consanguinity  entirely  to  opinion,  as 
the  French  did  during  their  whole  Revo- 
lutionary period  ;  while  the  children  born 
out  of  wedlock  must  be  legitimatized  on 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents, 
a  just  and  humane  provision  in  theory, 
but  one  which  in  practice  is  not  found  to 
conduce  to  female  chastity.  The  State, 
in  fact,  is  made  supreme  in  all  matters 
of  marriage,  burial,  and  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline,—  that  is,  in  all  that  section  of 
human  life  which  in  Catholic  countries 
necessitates  contact  with  the  priesthood. 
These  laws  must  have  been  prepared 
by  very  astute  hands,  for  while  they  pro- 
hibit no  creed  and  interfere  with  no  creed, 
they  arm  the  governing  party  in  the  Re- 
public with  a  power  beyond  that  con- 
ferred in  Prussia  by  the  Falk  laws,  with  a 
power,  that  is,  of  suppressing  Ultramon- 
tanism  altogether.  If  reasonably  worked, 
there  is  nothing  in  them  to  which  fervent 
Catholics  can  object  —  for  Catholics  do 
not  object  to  civil  marriage  in  itself,  but 
to  marriage  unblessed  by  religious  sanc- 
tion—  but  they  may  easily  be  so  worked 
as  to  suppress  Catholic  discipline  alto- 
gether. For  instance,  they  certainly 
allow  of  any  penalty  being  enacted  for 
excommunication,  of  the  suspension  of 
religious  services  in  a  new  diocese,  of  the 
gradual  extinction  of  all  convents,  of  the 
expulsion  of  any  religious  order  "  the  con- 
duct of  which  is  dangerous  to  the  State, 
or  disturbs  the  peace  between  the  creeds," 
and,  as  we  imagine,  of  the  exclusion  of 
any  Papal  Bull.  The  Confederation  can, 
in  fact,  prohibit  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, if  it  pleases  ;  and  though  we  do  not 
believe  the  grave  and  experienced  men 
who  govern  it  intend  to  go  that  length, 
they  have  two  additional  temptations  to 

j  attempt  the  feat.  The  revision  has  given 
them  full  control  of  the  Army,  and  the 
vote  for  it  has  revealed  the  comparative 
weakness  of  their  opponents.  The  Coun- 
cil of   the    Confederation    possesses,    in 

I  fact,  the  full  power  of  the  Hohenzollerns, 
backed  by  a  formidable  army,  and  may, 
if  it  pleases,  persecute  to  any  length, 
short  of  inflicting  death,  a  punishment 
which,  strange  to  say,  in  a  country  so 
rigid  in  its  ideas,  is  finally  and  universal- 
ly abolished.  That  is  a  dangerous 
amount  of  power  to  commit  to  a  majority 
in  any  Republic,  and  its  habitual  use  may 
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end  either  in  violent  convulsions,  or  in 
the  emigration  of  the  Catholic  population 
bodily  to  America.  Even  if  it  is  not  used, 
the  provisions  which  confer  it  assert  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  over  the  con- 
science to  a  degree  which  would  never  be 
borne  in  England,  and  which  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  any  theory  of  religious 
liberty.  It  is  not  the  State-paid  pastor 
who  may  be  restricted,  but  the  unpaid,  not 
merely  the  new  diocese  which  is  prohibit- 
ed, but  the  new  superintending  circle. 
Wesley  could  no  more  work  under  the 
Bill  than  Pio  Nono  can.  The  principle  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  is,  in  fact,  elevated  into  a  State  Dog- 
ma, and  the  Confederation  can  annul  the 
territorial  or  disciplinary  arrangements  of 
a  disestablished  Church.  So  can  Parlia- 
ment, no  doubt,  but  if  it  did,  English  Lib- 
erals would  scarcely  assert  that  it  was 
governed  by  the  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  or  that  any  worship  was 
free  within  the  limits  of  morality  and 
order.  The  Cantonal  system  of  Switzer- 
land is  not  one  we  admire,  for,  like 
the  State  system  of  the  Union,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  us  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  statesmanship,  but  it  did 
at  least  leave  the  people  really  free  ;  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  Swiss,  in  their 
panic-terror  of  the  Syllabus,  are  not  part- 
ing with  too  much  of  the  freedom  which 
alone  makes  them  remarkable  on  earth. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  FIJI   ISLANDS. 

I.  —  The  Whites. 

Our  new  dependency  in  Polynesia  has 
been  acquired  so  suddenly  that  very  little 
is  generally  known  concerning  the  islands 
or  their  inhabitants,  whether  white  or 
black.  In  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  matters  have  been  steadily 
advancing  in  one  direction  for  many 
years,  and  yet,  now  that  the  time  has 
come  for  decided  action,  scarcely  any 
definite  information  is  forthcoming  to 
guide  our  judgment.  A  short  sketch, 
therefore,  of  the  population  of  Fiji  and 
their  habits  of  life  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

To  begin  with  the  white  men  who  are 
settled  in  the  group,  nine-tenths  of  whom 
are  British  subjects.  Although  Euro- 
peans have  been  in  the  Fiji  Islands  since 
early  in  the  present  century,  and  the 
missionaries,  both  Catholic  and  Wesleyan, 
have  been  at  work  there  for  nearly  thirty 


years,  it  is.  only  within  a  recent  period 
that  the  white  men  have  held  any  assured 
position.  The  majority  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, "  old  hands,"  as  they  are  now 
called,  were  certainly  a  very  peculiar 
people.  Many  were  escaped  convicts, 
and  they  were  scattered  about  the  different 
islands,  living  pretty  much  on  sufferance, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  native  chiefs. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  by  a  thorough  under- 
standing among  themselves  that  they 
should  all  combine  to  help  and  avenge 
any  one  of  their  number  who  might  be 
attacked  that  they  contrived  to  hold 
their  own  with  the  blood-thirsty  savages 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Of 
course  they  cared  nothing  about  the  bru- 
tal fetish  worship  and  cannibalism  prac- 
tised by  their  hosts.  Some  even  acquired 
considerable  influence  by  aiding  the  more 
powerful  chieftains  in  their  constant 
wars  ;  and  the  stories  which  are  still  told 
in  the  islands  go  to  show  that  they  were 
little,  if  at  all,  behind  the  Fijians  them- 
selves in  brutality  and  licentiousness. 
The  small  traders  who  took  up  their 
abode  there  from  time  to  time  made  haz- 
ardous profits  by  purchasing  cocoa-nut 
oil,  tortoise-shell,  beche-de-mer,  and  other 
native  products  which  could  be  easily  ob- 
tained; but  for  many  years  the  island 
trade  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  danger- 
ous and  in  fact  as  almost  a  piratical  busi- 
ness. The  missionaries  stood  upon  a 
very  different  footing.  At  first  they 
made  little  headway,  but  the  more  fre- 
quent visits  of  men-of-war,  British  and 
American,  gave  them  opportunities  of 
which  they  courageously  availed  them- 
selves ;  and,  after  the  conversion  of 
Thakombau  to  Christianity  in  1853,  the 
Wesleyans  became  a  power  in  the  group. 
They  showed  themselves  very  hostile  to 
the  interlopers,  as  they  considered  the 
whites  who  came  from  the  colonies,  and  it 
was  mainly  owing  to  their  influence  that 
Colonel  Smythe  reported  against  annexa- 
tion in  i860,  when  the  first  Commission, 
consisting  of  himself  and  Dr.  Seeman  — 
who  was  favourable  to  it  —  was  sent  out 
at  the  instance  of  the  late  Mr.  Pritchard. 
This  decision  of  course  checked  the  in- 
flux of  settlers  for  a  time,  and  even  in- 
duced some  who  were  already  in  the 
islands  to  leave  them. 

The  history  of  the  group  for  the  next 
few  years  consisted  chiefly  of  fierce  na- 
tive wars,  combined  with  the  advance  of 
the  missionaries  and  the  gradual  progress 
of  trade.  Notwithstanding  the  rather 
dictatorial  behaviour  of  the  Wesleyans, 
who  seemed  at  one  time  desirous  of  emu- 
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latingthe  government  which  the  Catholic 
priests  have  set  up  in  other  islands,  they 
certainly  deserve  great  credit  for  the 
work  they  did  during  these  years.  It  is 
rarely  that  so  great  and  beneficial  a 
change  has  been  so  soon  brought  about 
in  the  habits  of  a  barbarous  people.  The 
introduction  of  Sea-Island  cotton  by  Dr. 
Brower,  the  American  Consul,  and  the 
owner  of  the  island  of  Wakaia,  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  It  was  soon 
found  that  this  description  of  cotton  was 
particularly  well  suited  to  the  moist  yet 
equable  climate  and  the  rich  volcanic 
soils  of  the  Fijis.  Under  careful  manage- 
ment it  seemed  probable  that  the  new 
staple  would  yield  considerable  profits. 
It  so  happened,  also,  that  about  the  time 
when  the  Sea-Island  cotton  was  first 
grown  both  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
wool  was  at  a  very  low  price.  Some  of 
the  more  adventurous  of  the  colonists, 
therefore,  who  had  been  nearly  ruined  by 
the  depression,  scraped  together  the  re- 
mains of  their  fortune  and  determined  to 
try  their  luck  in  Fiji.  A  few  have  done 
tolerably  well,  but  none,  we  fear,  have 
earned  the  profits  which  they  anticipated 
when  they  set  out.  At  first,  however, 
everything  looked  well,  and  in  1869  and 
1870  there  began  a  sort  of  "  rush "  to 
Fiji.  Every  newcomer  thence  was  ea- 
gerly questioned  in  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne as  to  the  amount  of  capital  which 
would  be  required  to  start  a  cotton  plan- 
tation with  fair  hope  of  success.  The  in- 
fection even  spread  to  this  country,  and 
made  way  among  classes  not  well  suited 
to  such  work.  In  Melbourne  a  large 
Polynesian  company  was  formed,  which 
secured  upwards  of  200,000  acres.  In  the 
end  a  population  of  upwards  of  2,000 
white  men  has  gathered  in  the  islands  ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  said  or 
thought  to  the  contrary,  they  are  in  truth 
a  fair  sample  of  hard-working  English 
colonists.  Many  of  the  planters  are 
really  superior  men,  quite  capable  of  hold- 
ing their  own  anywhere.  There  are 
some  black  sheep  amongst  them,  no 
doubt ;  and  these,  as  so  often  happens  in 
a  new  community  where  each  honest  man 
is  chiefly  intent  on  minding  his  own  bus- 
iness, have  come  to'  the  surface.  Mr. 
Layard,  who  evidently  went  out  with  the 
idea  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
meet  the  very  scum  of  the  earth  when  he 
should  encounter  the  Fijian  planters,  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  for  the 
most  part  he  had  to  deal  with  straight- 
forward, plain  men  of  business,  who 
were  no   more  inclined  to  countenance 


kidnapping,  murder,  and  rape  than  he 
was  himself  ;  and  he  had  the  honesty  to 
confess  his  surprise  in  one  of  his  first 
speeches  in  Levuka. 

The  influx  of  white  settlers  and  the 
simultaneous  commencement  of  so  many 
cotton  plantations  led  to  the  importation 
of  labourers  from  the  neighbouring 
groups.  Much  has  been  heard  of  late 
of  the  abuses  to  which  this  traffic  has 
given  rise,  and  the  annexation  of  Fiji  will 
no  doubt  put  an  end  to  most  of  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  settlers  declare  that  they 
were  no  parties  to  the  atrocities  which 
have  been  committed,  and  that  they  are 
only  anxious  that  the  coolie  trade  should 
be  conducted  with  the  strictest  justice. 
There  is  at  any  rate  this  evidence  in 
their  favour,  that  none  of  the  vessels  reg- 
ularly employed  by  them  have  been 
charged  with  such  horrors  as  those 
which  have  disgraced  some  which  set 
out  from  the  colonies  "on  spec." 
Hardworking  men  who  have  invested 
their  all  in  the  islands,  and  who  are  living 
a  rough  life  among  a  more  or  less  hostile 
people,  they  not  unnaturally  hope  that 
they  be  may  be  made  secure  of  their 
holdings  by  the  annexation  of  the  group 
to  the  British  empire,  or  that  they  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  left  to  settle  their 
differences  with  the  natives  after  their 
own  fashion.  In  short.  Englishmen  in 
Fiji  are  neither  much  better  nor  much 
worse  than  Englishmen  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  under  the  judicious  rule 
of  a  responsible  English  governor,  they 
will  prove  a  very  decent  and  law-abiding 
community.  Even  up  to  the  present 
time  brawls  of  a  serious  character  have 
been  very  rare  ;  and  revolvers  are  much 
more  common  in  many  civilized  American 
cities  than  among  the  white  settlers  in 
the  Fijis. 

The  ideas  of  a  planter's  life  derived 
from  the  old  days  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Southern  States  of  America  have  by 
no  means  -been  realized  as  yet  in  Fiji. 
Most  of  the  settlers  think  themselves 
fortunate  if  on  the  road  to  future  luxury 
they  can  manage  to  reach  the  stage  of 
ordinary  comfort.  At  present  the  white 
men,  as  a  whole,  are  badly  off.  The  fall 
in  the  price  of  cotton — a  very  serious 
matter  in  a  country  where  freight,  insur- 
ance, and  agency  charges  are  so  high  — 
and  the  damage  done  by  the  tremendous 
hurricanes  of  last  year  have  together  re- 
duced many  to  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life.  The  stock-keepers  of  Levuka  and 
Suva,  most  of  whom  own  plantations 
themselves,  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
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strict   their   credit ;    and    even   tea   and 
square-bottle  gin  are,  it  is  said,  becoming 
scarce  along  the  coasts.      A   settler    in 
Fiji   who   cannot    supply   every    chance 
guest  with  gin  at  discretion  must,  indeed, 
feel  himself  in  a  bad  way.     But  this  de- 
pression, of  course,  is  merely  temporary. 
In  the  face  of  it,  and  of  the  bad  and  un- 
certain government  which  has  now  come 
to  an  end,  the  imports  into  the  group  for 
the  year    1873  considerably  exceeded  in 
value   ^100,000.      And   in   spite   of    the 
hardships,  difficulties,  dangers,  and  dis- 
appointments which  fall  to  his  share,  the 
life  of  a  settler,  whether  a  planter  or  a 
trader,  is  a  pleasant  one.      The  climate 
itself  is  delightful  to  all  who  can  stand  a 
high  temperature,  and  from  April  to  De- 
cember a  journey  amongst  the  islands  is 
little  more  than  an  agreeable  excursion. 
Formerly  terrible  risks  were  run  in  open 
boats,   but   the  loss   of    many  lives   has 
taught  caution   in   this   respect.     Nowa- 
days during  the  cotton  season  it  would 
be  difficult  to  see  a  prettier  sight  than 
Levuka  harbour  crowded  with  little  yachts 
and  steam-launches.     Levuka  itself  has, 
as   the   Americans   say,  become  quite  a 
place.      Apart,  too,  from  the  enjoyment 
which  may  be  derived  from  visiting  the 
other  islands  during  the  slack  time,  the 
management  of  a  plantation  is  itself  in- 
teresting.    The  planter  who  possesses  an 
island  of  his  own  is,  of  course,  particu- 
larly favored.      He    has    no  one  to  look 
after  but  his  own  labourers,  and,  provided 
he  can  keep  them  in  proper  order,  he  has 
little  to  think  of  beyond  the  improvement 
of  his  fields  and   the   perfecting  of   his 
cotton-ginning  establishment.      On    the 
larger  islands,    however,  account  has   to 
be  taken  of  the  natives,  who  sometimes 
interfere  most  unpleasantly   where  they 
think  they  have  been  wronged.     Perhaps 
there   is    little    reason    to    wonder   that 
troubles  have  arisen,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  white  men  claim  one-sixth 
of  the   whole  arable   land  in  the  group. 
They  have   probably  purchased   rightly, 


according  to  Fiji  custom,  one-eighth  or 
one-nin  th. 

As  we  have  said,  Sea-Island  cotton  has 
hitherto  been  the  staple  product  of  Fiji. 
Of  late,  however,  sugar-cane,  which  the 
natives  have  long  grown  successfully, 
has  been  systematically  cultivated.  Peo- 
ple have  long  been  aware  that  both  cli- 
mate and  soil  were  favourable  ;  but  sugar, 
unlike  cotton,  requires  considerable  capi- 
tal to  work  to  advantage,  and  capital  does 
not  lose  its  characteristic  timidity  even  ii 
the  South  Seas.  It  is  plain  that  the  Fiji 
sugar,  if  successfully  grown  and  manu- 
factured, will  at  any  rate  have  a  good 
chance  of  commanding  the  New  Zealand 
market,  Auckland  being  only  1,100  miles 
from  Levuka.  Fiji  tobacco  also  ought  in 
these  days  of  dearth  in  cigars  to  attract 
attention.  The  leaf  grown  from  the  best 
Cuban  seed  is  said  to  be  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  finest  in  the  Antilles.  It 
might  perhaps  be  worth  the  while  of 
some  Cubans  who  are  settling  in  Jamaica 
to  see  whether  even  a  better  field  is  not 
offered  here. 

As  it  is  clear  that  the  white  men  can- 
not be  turned  out  of  the  group,  it  is  cer- 
tainly well  that  they  should  be  placed 
under  a  form  of  government  which  can 
really  exercise  control  over  them.  Tha- 
kombau's  late  Ministers,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  were  thoroughly  distrusted 
by  every  white  man  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 
Their  dictatorial  behaviour  and  wholesale 
extravagance  only  made  people  inquire 
the  more  closely  into  their  previous  his- 
tory. Messrs.  Woods,  Swanston,  Burt, 
and  "  Sir  "  Charles  St.  Julian  were,  to  say 
the  least,  not  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs  ;  and  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton's want  of  tact  and  incapacity  for  con- 
trolling his  colleagues  quite  neutralized 
his  ability.  If  strong  ground  is  taken 
from  the  first  and  a  proper  system 
adopted  alike  for  whites,  natives,  and  im- 
ported labourers,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Fiji  Islands  will  become 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  British  Empire, 


Absence  of  Italian  Chemists. —  At  a 
congress  of  Italian  savants^  which  held  a  re- 
cent sitting  at  Rome,  a  meeting  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Section,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Cannizzaro,  undertook  a  discussion  on  the 
rarity  of  original  chemical  research  in  Italy, 
and  on  its  causes.  The  Section  was  of  opinion 
that  to  awaken  activity  in  this  department  it 
b  desirable  that  the  profession  of  chemistry 


should  offer  to  students  a  career  analogous  to 
that  presented  by  engineering  or  by  medicine. 
To  this  the  "Chemical  News"  adds:  "A 
similar  complaint  and  a  similar  suggestion 
might  be  made  in  England,  with  the  additional 
complaint  that  engineers  and  medical  men  are 
continually  encroaching  upon  the  sphere  of 
the  professional  chemist'." 
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514  THE   THOUGHT   OF   HER,    ETC. 

THE  THOUGHT  OF   HER. 
A.  B.  B. 


I. 

At  thought  of  her  the  tender  tears 
Are  troubled  from  their  springs, 

Yet  stir  as  weeps  the  April  rain 
Her  violets  that  brings, 

"With  health  and  healing  in  their  wells, 
Not  bitter,  brackish  things. 

•;  II. 

Only  it  is  the  getting  used 
To  have  one  more  in  Heaven  ! 

It  will  seem  strange  and  bleak  at  first. 
The  daily  closeness  riven, 

And  yearning  love  that  wants  her  back 
So  easily  forgiven ! 

III. 

At  thought  of  her  the  flickering  smiles 

Quiver  and  glimmer,  too  ; 
So  gracious,  beautiful  and  bright 

Her  rounded  life-time  grew  !  — 
Remembering  all  her  ways  and  words, 

As  faithful  lovers  do. 

IV. 

How  vividly  they  catch  the  light, 
Like  embers  fanned  aglow  ^ —     - 

This  quaintness  or  that  archness  shown 
Some  day  we  only  know  ; 

An  attitude,  a  look,  a  gem 
Worn  then^  a  ribbon  so  ;  — 

V. 

A  winsome  air,  a  gentle  tone, 

A  kindliness  she  did. 
All  fragrant  with  that  sense  of  her 

That  could  no  more  be  hid 
Than  subtle  lavender  or  rose 

Laid  common  things  amid, 

VI. 

At  thought  of  her  the  air  grows  pure 

And  tremulous  and  sweet ; 
It  was  a  vision  perfected, 

A  lovely  life  to  meet. 
Brave  woman,  wife,  and  mother  crowned 

And  angel  now  beside. 
The  world  is  richer  that  she  lived. 

And  Heaven  that  she  died, 

VII. 

She  died ;  —  and  yet  no  need  to  say 

Her  memory,  —  as  though 
Of  us  and  our  to-day  she  had 

Forevermore  let  go. 
Left  us  the  past,  and  would  henceforth 

No  longer  care  or  know. 

VIII. 

Can  she  who  here  loved  lavishly, 

Now  only  out  of  sight. 
Be  colder,  more  forgetful  grown 

There  in  God's  full  love-light  ? 


Oh  !  no,  we  will  not  count  her  out, 
Telling  the  rest  good-night. 


IX. 


Then  give  we  thanks,  O  Lord  !  for  her 

Gone  in  Thy  faith  and  fear, 
For  good  she  wrought,  for  seed  she  sowed 

And  left  to  ripen  here. 
For  all  the  honor,  love  and  peace 

That  keeps  her  name  so  dear ; 

X. 

But  most  for  this  —  a  legacy 

Such  as  none  other  wear. 
Potent  to  stay  our  hearts  in  stress. 

Uplift  us  lest  we  err. 
And  beckon,  beacon-like,  to  Heaven, 

—  The  blessed  thought  of  her  ! 
Springfield  Republican.  £•   B. 


WINTER  SUNRISE. 

They  miss  this  glorious  sight 
Who  still  upon  th'e  pillow  rest  their  head  — 
That  first  long  ray  upslanting  rosy  red 

From  clouds  of  night : 

Then,  like  a  burnished  shield. 
The  sun's  broad  disc  mounts  in  the  purple 

sky; 
While,  white  as  virgin  snow,  the  hoar-frosts 
lie 
On  street  and  field. 


An  allegory  fair 
Of  life's  undreamed-of  possibilities  ! 
Yon  burning  orb  above,  yet  still  there  lies 

The  hoar-frost  there. 


So  do  I  spend  my  strength 
In  vain,  it  often  seems ;  and  wearily 
Still  "  Vanity  of  vanities  !  "  I  cry. 

And  yet,  at  length. 


I  know  that  sun  will  gain 
Each  day  a  mightier  force,  as  onward  speed 
The  days  to  summer.     Sure  therein  I  read 

My  lesson  plain ; 

That  lesson.  Persevere ! 
Press  on ;  and  thou  shalt  make  thy  presence 

felt; 
Be  strong ;    and  all  the  morning  frosts  shall 
melt 
In  noontide  clear, 

Tinsle/s  Magazine. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
DR.     SCHLIEMANN' S     TROJAN     ANTIQUI- 
TIES.* 

Much  curiosity  was  excited,  towards 
the  close  of  last  summer,  by  the  an- 
nouncement, which  appeared  first  in  the 
German  newspapers,  but  soon  found  its 
way  into  those  of  this  country  also  — 
that  a  German  savant^  who  was  known  to 
have  been  engaged  for  a  considerable 
time  past  in  researches  on  the  plain  of 
Troy,  had  not  only  determined  beyond  a 
doubt  the  site  of  that  far-famed  city,  but 
had  brought  to  light  the  very  palace  of 
King  Priam  himself,  and,  what  was  more, 
had  found  upon  the  site  a  large  portion  of 
the  treasures  in  gold  and  silver  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Trojan  monarch, 
and  which  the  Greek  invaders,  as  it  ap- 
peared, had  omitted  to  carry  off.  Such  a 
discovery  was  indeed  calculated  to  arouse 
the  attention,  not  only  of  archaeologists 
and  scholars,  but  of  every  cultivated  per- 
son in  the  three  kingdoms  ;  but  who  is 
there  that  can  pretend  to  that  title,  to 
whom  the  names  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
of  Hector  and  Andromache,  are  not  as 
familiar  as  household  words  ?  Great  as 
was  the  interest  attached  to  such  marvel- 
lous discoveries  as  those  at  Nineveh, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  brought  to 
light  again  the  existence  of  a  buried  em- 
pire, they  were  deficient  in  that  highest 
source  of  interest  which  is  derived  from 
the  association  and  connection  with  per- 
sons well  known  in  history,  or  in  that 
poetical  and  legendary  story,  which  is 
apt  to  impress  itself  more  strongly  on  the 
mind  than  any  true  history. 

At  the  same  time  this  very  circumstance 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this 
first  announcement  being  received  with 
some  incredulity  as  well  as  astonishment. 
The  old  undoubting  faith  of  former  days, 
which  had  received  the  Trojan  War  as  an 
event  as  historical  and  unquestionable  as 
the   Crusades,  and   had  looked  on  Aga- 

*  I.  Trojanische  Alterthumer,  Bericht  iiier  die 
Ausgrabimgett  in  Troja.  Von  Dr.  Heinrich  Schlib- 
MANN.     8vo.     Leipzig:   1874. 

2.  Atlas  Trojanischer  AlterthUmer.  Photograpk- 
ische  A  bbildungen  zu  detn  Bericht  fiber  die  A  usgra- 
bungen  in  Troja.  Von  Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann. 
4to.  (3x8  Photographic  Plates  with  Descriptive  Text.) 
1874. 


memnon  and  Achilles  as  no  less  historical 
personages  than  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  or 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  had  almost  en- 
tirely passed  away ;  and  while  many 
scholars  were  still  content  to  believe  that 
there  must  remain  a  substratum  of  fact 
underlying  this  accumulated  mass  of  le- 
gend and  fiction,  others  insisted  on  re- 
solving the  whole  into  those  hazy  mists  of 
mythology,  in  which  the  bewildered  in- 
quirer gropes  in  vain  for  any  glimpse  of 
truth  or  reality.  To  be  told,,  therefore, 
that  the  results  of  actual  excavations 
upon  the  spot  had  not  only  proved  the 
real  existence  of  Troy,  but  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  Trojan  War,  and  revealed  ob- 
jects of  great  intrinsic  value,  which  could 
be  assisrned  without  hesitation  to  the 
period  of  that  event,  and  might  be  rea- 
sonably believed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
aged  Priam  himself,  and  been  worn  or 
handled  by  his  sons  and  daughters,  was 
indeed  an  assertion  calculated  to  arouse 
the  scepticism  of  more  critical  scholars, 
while  those  who  still  clung  to  the  ancient 
legend  would  be  apt  to  feel  that  it  was  too 
good  news  to  be  true. 

For  some  time  no  definite  information 
on  the  subject  was  received  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  publication  of  an  article  in  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  of  January 
last,  by  M.  Emile  Burnouf,  the  learned 
director  of  the  French  school  at  Athens  ; 
and  of  one  by  Mr.  Max  Miiller  in  "  The 
Academy,"  almost  exactly  at  the  same 
time,  that  scholars  and  archaeologists  in 
this  country  had  any  means  of  forming  a 
judgment  for  themselves  of  the  real  value 
and  nature  of  the  discoveries  in  question. 
Since  then  Dr.  Schliemann's  own  work 
has  appeared,  containing  not  only  a  mi- 
nute and  detailed  account  of  the  whole 
course  and  progress  of  his  excavations, 
but  illustrated  with  photographic  repre- 
sentations of  all  the  objects  of  interest 
discovered  in  the  course  of  them,  as  well 
as  with  plans  of  the  excavations  and  the 
ruins  brought  to  light,  which  supply  the 
fullest  information  concerning  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  extraordinary  trou- 
vaille. Whatever  opinion  we  may  form 
as  to  the  scientific  and  historical  results 
of  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries,  and  how- 
ever we  may  feel  disposed  to  dissent  from 
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some  of  his  conclusions  —  tinctured  as 
they  are  with  an  enthusiasm  natural 
enough  under  the  circumstances  —  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  gratitude 
we  owe  him  for  the  unwearied  zeal  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  labours,  at  a  very 
heavy  expense,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
two  years,  on  the  supposed  site  of  Troy  ; 
as  well  as  for  the  candid  and  complete 
manner  in  which  he  has  communicated 
the  results  of  those  labours  to  the  public, 
and  afforded  them  the  amplest  means  of 
drawing  their  own  conclusions  from  the 
materials  thus  placed  at  their  disposal. 
Our  object  in  the  following  pages  will  be 
to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
facts  connected  with  these  very  remark- 
able discoveries,  and  to  point  out  their 
bearing  on  the  immediate  questions  con- 
nected with  the  site  of  Troy,  while  we 
must  content  ourself  with  briefly  hinting 
at  some  of  the  other  subjects  of  archaeo- 
logical interest  on  which  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  throw  a  new  and  unexpected 
light. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  follow  the 
progress  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  briefly  to 
the  topography  of  the  surrounding  local- 
ities, and  to  the  causes  that  determined 
him  to  devote  his  attention  especially  to 
the  particular  spot  where  his  researches 
have  been  productive  of  such  remarkable 
results.  All  our  readers  are  probably 
aware  that  the  topography  of  the  plain  of 
Troy,  and  the  true  site  of  that  famous 
city,  have  been  in  modern  times  the  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  No  doubt  ex- 
isted, indeed,  as  to  the  position  assigned 
to  it  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  ancient 
tradition.  Throughout  the  historical  pe- 
riod of  Greek  literature  —  from  the  Per- 
sian War  to  the  Roman  Empire  —  there 
existed  on  a  hill  about  two  miles  from  the 
shore  of  the  Hellespont,  a  town,  which 
still  bore  the  celebrated  name  of  Ilium, 
and  which  was  generally  believed  to  occu- 
py the  site  of  the  city  of  Priam.  A  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Pallas  Athena,  who  fig- 
ures so  prominently  in  the  Iliad  as  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  Troy,  still  crowned 
the  heights  of  its  acropolis ;  and  so 
strong  was  the  belief  in  the  identity  of 
the  city  thus  subsisting  with  the  Homeric 


Ilium,  that  when  Xerxes  was  about  to 
conduct  his  mighty  host  of  barbarians 
across  the  Hellespont,  he  went  up  to  the 
"  Pergamus  of  Priam  "  (as  it  is  called  by 
Herodotus),  and  sacrificed  a  thousand 
oxen  to  the  Ilian  Athena.*  His  example 
was  followed,  a  century  and  a  half  later, 
by  Alexander,  who  not  only  went  up  to 
the  citadel  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
tutelary  goddess,  but  dedicated  there  his 
own  suit  of  armour,  and  took  down  in  re- 
turn some  of  the  arms  preserved  in  the 
temple,  which,  according  to  the  popular 
belief,  had  belonged  to  one  or  other  of 
the  heroes  that  had  fought  in  the  Tro- 
jan War.f  After  the  death  of  Alexander, 
the  city  of  Ilium,  which  had  hitherto 
been  a  poor  and  decayed  place,  notwith- 
standing its  historical  celebrit}',  was  re- 
stored, enlarged,  and  fortified  anew  by 
Lysimachus,  and  continued  through  sev- 
eral centuries,  first  under  the  kings  of 
Pergamus,  afterwards  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  to  be  a  flourishing  and  popu- 
lous town.  That  it  should  continue 
throughout  this  period  to  enjoy  the  char- 
acter of  representing  the  Homeric  city, 
is  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected,  and 
must  be  admitted  to  prove  nothing,  as 
such  a  traditional  belief,  when  once  es- 
tablished, will  almost  always  continue 
unchanged. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  universally  adopted. 
The  "  still,  small  voice,"  of  criticism  was 
raised  against  it,  though  with  little  effect, 
by  a  certain  Demetrius,  a  native  of  Scep- 
sis, a  small  town  in  the  Troad,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Aristarchus,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems  with  so  much  zeal  that  he 
composed  a  work,  extending  to  not  less 
than  thirty  books,  devoted  entirely  to  a 
commentary  on  the  Homeric  catalogue 
of  the  Trojans  and  their  allies.  His 
opinions,  however,  appear  to  have  met 
with  very  little  assent  in  antiquity,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  their  mention  by 
Strabo,  who  himself  adopted  his  conclu- 
sions, we  should  have  remained  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  blow  thus  aimed  at  "  the 
mythical  legitimacy  of  Ilium."     The  diffi- 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  vii.  c  43. 
t  Arrian,  "Anab."  lib.  i.  c  zi. 
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culties  which  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind  —  especially  the  limited  space  be- 
tween the  reputed  Ilium  and  the  sea  — 
were  the  same  that  have  been  the  stum- 
bling-block of  so  many  modern  writers. 
It  was  not  in  accordance  with  any  differ- 
ent tradition,  or  on  the  evidence  of  exist- 
ins:  remains,  that  Demetrius  and  Strabo 
were  led  to  disbelieve  in  the  pretensions 
of  the  Ilium  of  their  day,  but  because 
they  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  its 
position  with  the  details  given  in  the 
Iliad  concerning  the  incidents  of  the  war 
and  the  movements  of  the  conflicting 
armies.  It  was  solely  in  order  to  obviate 
these  difficulties  and  allow  more  space 
for  the  theatre  of  war,  that  Demetrius 
was  led  to  the  novel  and  startling  hypoth- 
esis that  the  Ilium  which  had  been  so 
long  revered  as  the  representative  of  the 
**  sacred  city  "  had  no  real  claim  to  that 
dignity,  and  that  Troy  had  in  reality 
occupied  a  site  considerably  farther  in- 
land, where  there  still  stood  in  his  day  a 
place  called  "  the  village  of  the  Ilians.* 

On  one  point,  indeed,  the  arguments 
first  brought  forward  by  the  sceptical 
critics  were  unanswerable.  They  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Ilians  of  their 
time  could  not  appeal  to  the  unbroken 
evidence  of  tradition  which  would  arise 
from  the  continuous  occupation  of  the 
site  from  the  heroic  ages  downwards. 
According  to  the  legendary  history  of 
Troy,  which  was  admitted  by  both  sides 
in  the  controversy,  the  city  had  been  de- 
stroyed—  burnt  with  fire  —  and  though 
the  Trojan  people  continued  to  exist  for 
a  considerable  period,  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
city,  until  —  centuries  after  the  supposed 
date  of  its  destruction,  and  long  after  the 
age  of  the  Homeric  poems  —  a  Greek 
colony  was  settled  on  the  spot  which  for 
asres  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Ilium. 
The  date  of  this  second  foundation  is 
somewhat  vaguely  assigned  by  Strabo  to 
the  period  of  the  last  Lydian  dynasty  — 
that  is  between  720  and  550  B.C.  In  the 
long  interval  between  the  two,  the  Troad 
and  the  neighbouring  districts  had  been 
invaded  and  occupied  in  succession   by 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  i,  $  35. 


several  barbarous  tribes,  chiefly  of  Thra- 
cian  origin,  and  the  result  was,  according 
to  Strabo,  that  the  ethnography  of  the 
surrounding  region  had  undergone  such 
changes  as  to  present  hardly  any  resem- 
blance to  that  which  was  represented  in 
the  Homeric  catalogue.  But  the  one  defi- 
nite fact  clearly  remained :  the  Ilium 
known  in  historical  times  was  a  Hellenic 
city,  and  its  inhabitants  could  not  there- 
fore be  descended  from  the  ancient 
Trojans. 

In  modern  times  the  particular  view 
advocated  by  Demetrius  and  Strabo  has 
found  little  favour,  but  the  same  line  of 
argument  has  been  urged  by  a  host  of 
modern  critics  in  support  of  another 
wholly  different  site  as  that  of  the  Ho- 
meric Ilium.  It  was  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1786,  that  a  French  traveller  named 
Le  Chevalier,  on  a  visit  to  the  Troad, 
discovered  near  the  Turkish  village  of 
Bunarbashi  two  springs,  which  appeared 
to  him  so  well  to  answer  to  the  well-known 
description  in  the  Iliad  of  the  two  sources 
of  the  Scamander,*  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
on  his  mind  that  they  were  really  those 
described  by  Homer,  and  that  the  city  of 
the  heroic  ages  —  the  only  one  that  could 
be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  —  was 
situated  on  the  heights  behind  Bunar- 
bashi, at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander  and  the  shore  of  the  Helles- 
pont. The  suggestion  thus  made  was 
eagerly  taken  up  by  several  eminent 
scholers,  while  it  was  not  less  warmly 
combated  by  others  ;  the  localities  were 
visited  again  and  again  by  numerous  trav- 
ellers, and  the  result  has  been  that  the 
plain  of  Troy  has  been  a  battle-field  of 
scholars  and  geographers  in  modern  days, 
as  it  was  of  heroes  in  the  olden  time. 
"  The  works  which  have  been  written  on 
the  subject  (observes  one  of  the  latest 
contributors  to  the  list)  form  a  literature 
to  themselves."  It  would  be  of  little  in- 
terest to  enter  afresh  into  the  details  of 
the  earlier  controversy.  Our  readers  will 
find  in  the  able  summary  of  Mr.  Grote  all 
that  they  need  care  to  know  of  the  argu- 
ments and    theories   advanced  on    both 

•  Jliad,  xxii.  v.  147-156. 
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sides  by  the  writers  who  took  up  the 
question  in  the  last  century  —  Bryant, 
Morritt,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  and  the  emi- 
nent geographer,  Major  Rennell.*  The 
contest  has  been  renewed  in  more  recent 
times  —  especially  by  the  distinguished 
German  scholars,  Professors  Welcker 
and  Forchhammer,  as  well  as  by  our  own 
great  topographer,  Colonel  Leake  ;  and  a 
very  clear  and  impartial  survey  of  the 
arguments, /r^*  and  c»n.,  is  given  by  Mr. 
Tozer,f  who  visited  the  plain  of  Troy  as 
lately  as  1861.  All  these  writers  had  the 
great  advantage  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  localities,  and  they  have  all  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  height  known 
as  Bali  Dagh,  about  a  mile  beyond  Bu- 
narbashi  ;  a  site  which  is  described  as 
combining  all  the  requisites  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  would  be  likely  to 
seek  for,  in  choosing  a  position  for  their 
city. 

On  the  other  side  we  have  the  very 
grave  authority  of  Mr.  Grote,  who,  after 
reviewing  all  that  had  been  published 
before  his  time  upon  the  subject,  pro- 
nounces emphatically  for  the  old  tradi- 
tional site  of  the  historic  Ilium.  The 
same  view  has  been  maintained  by  Mr. 
Maclaren,  and  in  Germany  by  Dr.  Ecken- 
brecher  and  other  writers  in  recent  times 
—  among  others,  as  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Schliemann,  by  the  learned  archaeologist, 
Dr.  Braun.  Dr.  Ulrichs,  we  believe, 
stands  alone  in  maintaining  the  theory  of 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis  and  Strabo,  that 
Troy  occupied  the  site  which  was  known 
in  their  days  as  "  the  village  of  the  Ilians," 
and  is  now  marked  by  the  decayed  Turk- 
ish village  of  Aktchi-koi.  But  the  gen- 
eral current  of  opinion  among  scholars 
and  geographers  ran  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  modern  theory,  which  transferred 
it  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bunarbashi  ; 
and  all  the  best  modern  maps  agree  in 
marking  this  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Troy,  while  they  give  the  name  of  New 
Ilium  to  the  ruins  on  the  hill  of  Hissar- 
lik,  which  unquestionably  indicate  the 
site  of  the  historic  city  of  the  name.J 

On  looking  back  to  the  state  of  the 
question  as  it  stood  before  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Schliemann,  we  think  it 
must  be  fairly  admitted  that  the  case  was 

*  Grote' s  "  History  of  Greece,"  vol.  i.  chap.  xv.  pp. 

435-4^0- 

t  The  Highlands  of  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  337-367. 

i  This  Journal  has  in  times  long  gone  by  taken  some 
part  in  this  discussion.  The  curious  reader  will  find  an 
article  on  the  "Topography  of  Troy"  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  Edin.  Review,  p.  258,  which  claims  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  fact  that  we  believe  it  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  a  journey  to  the  Troad  in  1805. 


"  not  proven  "  on  either  side,  and  that 
there  was  no  great  predominance  of  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  site  which  had 
been  so  generally  adopted.  If  the  one 
party  found  difficulties  in  supposing  Troy 
to  have  stood  at  so  short  a  distance  from 
the  sea  as  the  New  Ilium — the  objec- 
tion originally  urged  by  Demetrius,  and 
taken  up  by  many  modern  writers  —  it 
might  be  contended  on  the  other  that  the 
heights  of  Bunarbashi  were  too  distant. 
In  either  case  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
plain many  passages  of  the  Iliad,  without 
great  allowance  for  poetic  licence  ;  and 
if  this  were  to  be  admitted  in  some  cases, 
why  may  it  not  be  extended  to  others? 
The  fact,  we  think,  must  be  allowed  by 
all  impartial  inquirers  that  the  minor  de- 
tails of  the  poem  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  present  topography  of  the  plain 
of  Troy,  on  either  hypothesis  as  to  the 
site  of  the  city.  Enthusiastic  advocates, 
indeed,  find  them  coincide  so  perfectly 
with  whichever  theory  they  adopt,  as  to 
make  it  clear  to  calmer  judges  that  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  this  line  of 
argument.  The  commanding  position  of 
the  supjx)sed  site  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  and 
the  splendid  view  which  it  affords  of  the 
whole  plain  from  Bunarbashi  to  the  sea, 
produces  so  strong  an  effect  upon  those 
who  have  visited  the  spot  as  to  give  them 
a  strong  prepossession  in  its  favour. 
Both  Colonel  Leake  and  Mr.  Tozer  were 
evidently  so  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
this  ought  to  be  the  site  of  Troy,  that  they 
could  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  site.  And  had  the  question 
rested  solely  on  the  character  of  the 
ground,  and  the  general  topography  of 
the  plain,  it  may  perhaps  be  admitted 
that  the  balance  of  probabilities  was 
rather  in  favour  of  the  modern  theory. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  became  clear 
that  the  only  hope  of  arriving  at  any  defi- 
nite conclusion  was  by  means  of  excava- 
tions on  the  sites  selected  by  the  rival 
theorists. 

The  first  attempt  to  derive  information 
from  this  source  was  made  in  1864  by  the 
late  Austrian  Consul,  Von  Hahn,  whose 
name  is  well  known  to  all  persons  ac- 
quainted with  Greece  and  the  Levant, 
and  who  set  to  work  to  explore  the  height 
of  the  Bali  Dagh,  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Pergamus  of  Troy.*  The  result  of 
his  researches  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
in  the  conclusion  that  while  they  proved 
incontestably  that  the  height  of  the  Bali 

*  The  result  of  his  researches  was  published  at  Leip- 
zig in  1S65,  under  the  title  "  Die  Ausgrabungen  auf  der 
Homerischen  Pergamos." 
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Dagh  had  been  at  some  ancient  period 
occupied  by  a  small  town,  with  a  fortified 
citadel,  there  was  nothing  to  connect 
these  insignificant  remains  with  the 
heroic  age,  or  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  town  was  the  Homeric  Ilium. 
Indeed  the  very  small  accumulation  of 
soil  or  debris  upon  the  surface  seemed  to 
show  conclusively  that  it  could  not  have 
been  inhabited  from  a  very  early  time. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when   Dr. 
Schliemann  landed  at  the  Dardanelles  in 
1867.     He  was  not  only  an  ardent  lover 
and  enthusiastic  student  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  but  he  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
accustomed  to  look  upon  every  detail  of 
the    Iliad   with  the   same    reverence   as 
upon  those   of   the    Gospels  ;  *  and  one 
striking  illustration  of  this  frame  of  mind 
was  his  firm  conviction  that  the  Homeric 
city  imist  have  contained  at  least  50,000 
inhabitants  !     This   consideration    alone 
sufficed,  on  his  first  visit  to  Bunarbashi, 
to   convince  him    that   Troy  had    never 
stood  on  the  hill  above  that  town,  where 
the  limited    space   indicated  by  the   an- 
cient remains  could   never  have   accom- 
modated a  population  of  more  than  2,000 
souls.     He,     however,    instituted     some 
slight  and  hasty  excavations  on  the  spot, 
the  result  of   which  was  only  to  confirm 
those  of    the   Austrian  Consul.     At   the 
same  time,  this  first  visit  to  the  plain  of 
Troy  rendered  him  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of   the  old  traditional  theory,  and 
in  the  book  which  he   published  on   his 
return,  entitled  "  Ithaca,  the  Peloponnese, 
and  Troy,"  f  he  argued   the   question  at 
considerable  length,  but  without  adding 
anything  of  importance  to  the  arguments 
already  adduced  in  favour  of  the   Hissar- 
lik  site.     He  learnt,  however,  from    Mr. 
Frank   Calvert,    who    has    an   extensive 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood  and  has  car- 
ried on    archaeological    researches   to   a 
considerable  extent,  that  that  gentleman 
had  ascertained  the  hill  which  forms  the 
highest  summit  of  the    site  in  question 
to  be  formed  in  great  part  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  and  habitations,  and 
to  contain  the  ruins  of   at  least  one  edi- 
fice of  importance.     Hence  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion   that  "in   order  to  arrive 
at  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Priam  and 
his  sons,  as  well  as  those  of  the  temples 
of  Minerva  and  Apollo,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  whole  artificial  por- 
tion of  this  hill."     By  so  doing  he   was 

*  Einleitung,  p.  xi. 

t  "  Ithaka,  der  Peloponnes  und  Troja,"  published  at 
Leipzig  in  1S69,  and  at  the  same  time  in  French  at 
Pans. 


convinced  that  he  would  bring  to  light 
the  remains  of  edifices  of  a  Cyclopean 
character,  similar  to  those  of  Mycenae 
and  Tiryns  ;  a  style  of  architecture  which 
he  assumed  to  be  so  characteristic  of  the 
heroic  ages  that  it  would  be  doubtless 
employed  even  for  the  private  houses  of 
such  a  city  as  Troy.* 

The  hill  of  Hissarlik,  which  is  admit- 
ted on  all  hands  to  be  the  site  of  the 
historical  Ilium — the  place  visited  by 
Xerxes  and  by  Alexander  as  the  genuine 
Homeric  Troy  —  is  a  plateau  of  consider- 
able extent,  which  has  evidently  been 
surrounded  by  a  wall  in  Hellenic  times, 
traces  of'  which  are  still  visible,  while  the 
foundations  of  buildings,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous blocks  of  hewn  stone  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery  in  abundance,  are  found 
scattered  over  its  whole  extent.  But  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  hill  rises  to  a 
slight  elevation  above  the  rest  of  the 
plateau,  and  it  is  this  portion  of  the  sur- 
face that,  according  to  Dr.  Schliemann's 
first  impression  was  marked  out  "  by  its 
imposing  situation  and  its  natural  forti- 
fications "  as  the  unquestionable  site  of 
the  Pergamus  of  Troy.  We  must  not, 
however,  form   an  exaggerated  estimate 


either  of  its  height  or  extent. 


The  gen- 


eral level  of  the  table-land  of  Ilium  does 
not  rise  more  than  about  eighty  feet 
above  the  plain,  while  the  acropolis  at  its 
north-western  corner  rises  about  twenty- 
five  feet  more ;  and  this  elevated  por- 
tion, which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the  sole 
theatre  of  all  Dr.  Schliemann's  discover- 
ies, does  not  exceed  about  325  yards  in 
length,  by  about  235  yards  in  breadth. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  site  is 
far  from  corresponding  with  the  grand 
idea  that  the  readers  of  Homer  will  have 
involuntarily  formed  of  the  lofty  citadel 
of  the  "  wind-blown  "  Troy  ;  but,  then. 
Homer  was  a  poet,  in  whom  such  exag- 
geration was  natural,  and  we  may  many 
of  us  remember  the  disappointment  with 
which  we  first  gazed  on  the  far-famed 
Tarpeian  Rock. 

It  was  not  till  October,  1871,  that  Dr. 
Schliemann  was  able  to  commence  sys- 
tematic excavations  on  the  site  which  he 
believed  to  be  that  of  the  Homeric  Per- 
gamus, and  from  this  time  till  the  month 
of  June,  1873,  he  continued  his  labours 
with  unwearied  assiduity,  with  only  such 
intervals  as  were  rendered  necessary  by 
the  intervention  of  the  winter  months. 
The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Calvert  that  the 
upper  part  of  this  hill  was  in  great  meas- 

*  Ithaka,  der  Peloponnes  und  Troja,  p.  170. 
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ure  artificial,  or,  at  least,  was  the  result ' 
of  the  accumulation  of  debris  and  ruins 
upon  a  long-inhabited  site,  proved  to  be 
perfectly  correct ;  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  enormous  mass  of  rubbish 
that  had  to  be  removed,  from  the  mere 
fact  that  the  "  treasure  "  which  ultimate- 
ly rewarded  his  exertions  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  8  1-2  metres  or  about  27  feet 
below  the  surface,  while  his  excavations 
had  elsewhere  been  carried  to  the  much 
greater  depth  of  16  metres,  or  more  than 
50  feet,  before  reaching  the  native  rock. 
Of  course  such  an  accumulation  as  this 
must  have  been  due  to  local  and  excep- 
tional causes —  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fo- 
rum at  Rome  —  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
taken  as  any  measure  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  remains  discovered.  But  in  the 
course  of  his  investigations  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  brought  to  light  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  great  lapse  of  time 
that  had  intervened  since  the  earliest  of 
these  remains  were  deposited.  In  pen- 
etrating from  above,  till  he  reached  the 
soft  calcareous  rock  that  forms  the  basis 
of  the  hill,  he  passed  through  five  succes- 
sive strata,  every  one  of  which  he  con- 
siders as  indicating  the  presence  of  a 
different  people,  and  representing  to 
some  extent  a  distinct  phase  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  uppermost  stratum  was  naturally 
that  of  the  Greek  colony,  or  the  histori- 
cal Ilium  ;  and  this  was  marked,  as  might 
be  expected,  by  such  objects  as  usually 
reward  the  labour  of  the  excavator  on 
similar  sites — Greek  coins,  Greek  pot- 
tery, fragments  of  Greek  architecture, 
and  the  foundations  of  ancient  buildings, 
together  with  vast  masses  of  large  hewn 
stones,  which  added  greatly  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  on  the  excavations. 
But  even  in  this  part  of  his  work  Dr. 
Schliemann  was  fortunate  in  the  result 
of  his  researches.  He  not  only  brought 
to  light  the  foundations  of  a  temple, 
which  he  considers,  with  much  plausi- 
bility, to  occupy  the  site  of  that  of  the 
Ilian  Athena,  though  the  actual  edifice 
cannot  be  referred  to  a  more  remote 
period  than  that  of  Alexander,  but  he 
found  several  inscriptions  of  considera- 
ble interest,  and  which  fully  confirm  the 
conclusion  —  already,  indeed,  sufficiently 
established  —  that  the  ruins  in  which 
they  were  found  were  those  of  the  histori- 
cal Ilium.  The  most  important  of  these 
remains,  including  walls  and  ramparts  of 
regular  Hellenic  masonry,  are  referred 
by  him  to  the  time  of  Lysimachus,  who 
(as  we  are  told  by  Strabo)  paid  great  at- 


tention to  Ilium  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, erected  a  temple  there,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  wall  forty  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference.* This  is  evidently  the  wall 
that  surrounded  the  extensive  plateau  of 
Hissarlik,  the  whole  of  which  was  un- 
doubtedly comprised  within  the  limits  of 
Ilium  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity.  To 
the  same  period  Dr.  Schliemann  refers 
the  only  important  work  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture that  he  discovered  in  the  course  of 
his  researches  —  the  metope  of  a  temple, 
adorned  with  a  figure  of  Apollo,  as  the 
Sun,  in  a  quadriga,  in  high  relief  and  of 
very  beautiful  execution. 

But  after  penetrating  to  a  depth  of 
above  6  feet,  all  these  relics  of  the  later 
Ilium  disappeared  at  once.  Below  that 
depth  the  hewn  blocks  of  stone  ceased  to 
encumber  the  soil  and  embarrass  the 
progress  of  the  workmen.  With  them 
disappeared  all  traces  of  civilization, 
though  unquestionable  signs  of  habita- 
tion were  found  in  the  shape  of  broken 
pottery  and  other  household  articles.  A 
few  implements  of  bronze  were  also  dis- 
covered, and  the  remains  of  charred 
wood  and  ashes,  appearing  to  indicate 
that  the  inhabitants,  whoever  they  were, 
lived  only  in  wooden  houses,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  to  encour- 
age the  hope  of  finding  the  remains  of 
the  Homeric  Troy  and  the  civilization  of 
the  heroic  ages  :  but  Dr.  Schliemann  was 
still  more  perplexed  when,  after  passing 
through  about  the  same  thickness  of  this 
mass  of  rubbish  as  the  Hellenic  stratum 
above  it,  at  a  depth  of  13  feet  from  the 
surface,  he  came  upon  a  layer  containing 
an  enormous  quantity  of  stone  imple- 
ments of  various  descriptions  —  spear- 
heads, axes,  adzes,  hammers  of  hard 
black  or  green  stone  (diorite),  knives  and 
saws  of  flint,  weights  of  granite,  hand- 
mills  of  lava,  &c. —  associated  with  pot- 
tery, which  was  indeed  plain  and  unorna- 
mented,  but  carefully  executed.  In  the 
midst  of  these  "  colossal  masses,"  as  he 
terms  them,  of  stone  implements,  re- 
sembling in  their  general  character  those 
which  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  are  generally  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  "  the  Stone  Age,'"  he 
found  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  metal 
except  two  pins  of  copper  or  bronze. 
The  houses,  of  which  ruins  and  founda- 
tions were  met  with  in  large  quantities, 
were   roughly  constructed   of    common- 

*  Strabo,  xiii,  c.  i.  \  36. 
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sized  unwrought  stones,  bound  together 
with  ordinary  clay. 

Such  a  result  was  discouraging  in  the 
extreme,  and  as  the  workmen  laboured 
on  through  nearly  lo  feet  of  similar  ma- 
terials, still  bringing  to  light  stone  imple- 
ments and  arms,  and  nothing  else.  Dr. 
Schliemann  began  almost  to  despair  of 
ever  discovering  "  the  Pergamus  of  Pri- 
am," and  to  believe  that  he  had  already 
passed  into  the  remains  of  an  epoch  long 
anterior  to  the  Trojan  War.  But  with 
the  most  praiseworthy  perseverance  he 
determined  to  continue  his  search  till  he 
reached  the  native  rock.  It  was  with  as 
much  surprise  as  satisfaction  that  he 
came,  at  a  depth  of  about  33  feet,  upon 
knives,  spear-heads,  and  battle-axes  of 
bronze,  of  such  fine  and  careful  workman- 
ship as  to  prove  that  they  belonged  to  a 
people  comparatively  advanced  in  civili- 
zation ;  and  the  deeper  he  sank  his  ex- 
cavation below  this  level,  the  more  un- 
questionable evidence  did  he  find  of  their 
civilized  condition.  The  pottery  was  ex- 
tremely varied  in  its  forms,  but  generally 
of  very  fine  quality  and  admirable  execu- 
tion. The  houses  were  built  of  unbaked 
bricks,  but  had  foundations  and  door-sills 
of  stone,  of  the  most  massive  character. 

With  all  his  energy  —  which  was  now 
doubly  roused  by  the  conviction  that  he 
had  really  reached  the  object  of  his  search 
and  was  on  the  threshold  of  still  greater 
discoveries  —  Dr.  Schliemann  did  not 
succeed  in  the  first  year  of  his  researches 
in  penetrating  through  these  successive 
layers  of  dibris  to  the  native  rock  be- 
neath. But  the  next  vear  he  recom- 
menced operations  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
having  laid  bare  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  at  a  depth  of  not 
less  than  16  metres  or  52  feet  beneath 
the  accumulated  mass  above,  he  satisfied 
himself  that  there  existed  a  fifth  layer,  of 
about  6  feet  in  thickness,  distinct  from 
the  one  above  it  which  had  afforded  the 
interesting  results  already  mentioned, 
and  which,  as  it  was  immediately  above 
the  rocky  basis  of  the  hill,  must  represent 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  spot.  The 
account  of  this  lowest  layer  is  not  very 
clear,  nor  are  the  reasons  very  fully  given 
which  induced  Dr.  Schliemann  to  regard 
it  as  something  distinct  from  the  one 
above  it,  both  alike  containing  arms  and 
implements  of  bronze,  though  intermixed 
with  many  others  of  stone,  pottery  of 
very  superior  quality  and  much  elegance 
of  form,  and  large  masses  of  hewn  stone, 
evidently  belonging  to  the  ruins  of  build- 
ings on  a  large  scale.     But  the  point  is  not 


one  of  much  importance,  for  the  subse- 
quent discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann  are 
all  referred  by  him  to  the  second  of  these 
strata  (reckoning  from  the  rocky  base  up- 
wards), to  which  he  assigns  in  conse- 
quence the  term  of  "  Trojan  ;  "  a  name 
which  may  conveniently  be  employed  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  without  pledging  our- 
selves to  the  theoretical  conclusion  which 
it  involves. 

Up  to  this  point  Dr.  Schliemann  had 
fallen  in  with  no  buildings  of  any  consid- 
erable size  or  importance,  except  those 
in  the  first  superficial  stratum,  which  un- 
questionably belonged  to  the  Hellenic 
times.  But  in  continuing  his  researches 
at  the  level  which  he  had  now  reached, 
he  struck  upon  the  remains  of  a  wall  of 
above  6  feet  thick,  which  he  conjectured 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  ancient  city  wall, 
and  adjoining  this  he  brought  to  light  a 
massive  tower  or  bulwark  of  solid  stone 
work,  not  less  than  40  feet  in  thickness 
and  about  20  feet  in  height.  From  the 
summit  of  this  remarkable  construction, 
which,  he  declares  in  his  enthusiasm,  "  it 
is  worth  a  journey  round  the  world  to 
see,"  *  the  view  ranges  over  the  whole  of 
the  plain  of  Troy  to  the  Hellespont  be- 
yond ;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for  even 
a  less  enthusiastic  explorer  than  Dr. 
Schliemann  to  assume  that  he  had  here 
discovered  "  the  great  tower  of  Ilium  " 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  and 
that  it  was  from  the  platform  on  its  sum- 
mit that  Priam  and  Helen  gazed  on  the 
marshalling  of  the  Greek  hosts  in  the 
plain  below  —  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  familiarly-known  scenes  in  the  whole 
poem.f 

But  this  important  discovery  was  only 
the  prelude  to  others  of  still  greater  in- 
terest. By  the  side  of  this  tower  was 
found  the  pavement  of  a  street  —  skilfully 
paved  with  broad  flat  slabs  of  stone  — 
leading  down  with  a  steep  inclination 
towards  the  plain  below  ;  and  by  following 
this  clue  he  arrived,  as  he  naturally  ex- 
pected, at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
which  was  found  to  be  a  double  gateway, 
as  is  the  case  in  almost  all  ancient  Greek 
cities,  the  two  being  separated  by  an  in- 
terval of  about  20  feet.  Even  the  mas- 
sive bolts  of  bronze  by  which  the  gates 
themselves  had  been  attached  were  still 
remaining.  Here,  therefore,  "beyond 
a  question,"  were  the  far-famed  Scaean 
gates,  which  afforded,  as  we  gather  from 
the  Iliad,  the  only  outlet  in  habitual  use 


*  P.  219. 
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from  the  city  to  the  plain  below.  Almost 
immediately  adjoining  these,  within  the 
citadel,  were  found  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient building,  having  the  arrangement 
and  disposition  of  a  house,  but  which, 
from  its  massive  construction  and  ele- 
vated position  on  a  foundation  artificially 
raised  for  the  purpose,  Dr.  Schliemann 
concludes  to  have  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  Troy,  "  indeed  no  other 
than  the  house  or  palace  of  Priam  him- 
self." *  Considering  how  imperfectly  the 
area  of  the  supposed  Pergamus  —  limited 
as  it  is  in  extent  —  had  been  as  yet  laid 
bare,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  to  anti- 
quarians less  enthusiastic  than  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann, the  conclusion  seems  rather  a  hasty 
one,  the  more  so  as  it  is  certainly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  inference  naturally  to  be 
draw'i  from  the  Iliad,  which  undoubtedly 
represents  the  palace  of  Priam  as  situated 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  city  from  the 
Scaean  gates.  But  to  this  subject  we 
must  recur  hereafter. 

It  was  in  following  up  his  excavations 
in  this  direction,  with  a  view  to  tracing 
further  the  line  of  the  ancient  wall  of  the 
citadel,  that  Dr.  Schliemann  unexpectedly 
stumbled  upon  the  discovery  which  has 
naturally  attracted  the  most  attention  to 
his  researches.     It   was   on   the   ancient 
wall  itself,  at  a  depth  of  between  8  and  9 
metres   below  the   surface,  and   immedi- 
ately  adjoining   the   "house   of  Priam," 
that  he  came  upon  an  object  which  proved 
to  be  a  bronze  shield,  behind  which  he 
caught  sight,   as   he    conceived,   of    the 
glimmer  of  gold.     Afraid  of  arousing  the 
cupidity  of   his   workmen,   he   dismissed 
them  all  to  their  breakfast,  while  he  and  his 
wife  —  to  whose  zealous  aid  and  co-opera- 
tion through  his  long-continued  labours 
he  bears   the  warmest   testimony  —  pro- 
ceeded to  extract  from  the  spot  the  mar- 
vellous assortment  of  objects  in  bronze, 
silver,  and  gold,  which  were  ft)und  packed 
together  in  a  very  small  space.     The  task 
was  not  an  easy  one,  for  immediately  over 
this  precious  deposit  was  a  bed  four  or 
five  feet  thick  of  red  ashes  and  rubbish 
calcined  by  the  action  of  fire  into  a  mass 
as    hard   as  stone  ;   a  circumstance  that 
had   already  in   many  places   obstructed 
the  progress  of  their  excavations.     But, 
moreover,   on   this   hard    stratum    as    a 
foundation  rested  a  wall  20  feet  high  and 
6  feet  thick,  which  had  been   raised  at  a 
later  period,  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
the   fortifications    of   the    citadel,    fortu- 
nately without  any  suspicion  of  the  treas- 
ure that  lay  concealed  below. 
*  P.  274. 


Among  the  objects  thus  found  together, 
those  which  are  entitled  to  claim  our 
chief  attention  are  the  following  :  — 'First 
came  the  bronze  shield  already  noticed, 
which  was  of  small  size  —  only  about  20 
inches  in  diameter  —  with  a  raised  boss, 
or  omphalos^  in  the  centre,  and  a  furrow 
{aulax)  running  round  it,  beneath  a  raised 
rim.  It  therefore  corresponds  in  general 
form  and  arrangement  with  the  shields 
described  in  the  Iliad,  and  with  that  of 
Achilles  in  particular  ;  but  it  is  wholly 
unadorned  with  sculpture  or  any  kind  of 
decoration.  Next  followed  a  cauldron  of 
bronze,  of  no  particular  importance  ;  an- 
other object  of  bronze,  the  nature  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  divine,  to  which 
was  attached  — being,  as  it  were,  sol- 
dered to  it  by  the  action  of  heat  —  a 
silver  vase  of  small  size  :  then  a  bronze 
vase  also  of  small  dimensions  ;  but  these 
were  followed  by  three  goblets,  or  vessels, 
of  solid  gold  :  the  first,  which  is  much  in 
the  form  of  a  bottle,  weighing  more  than 
13  ounces  (Troy) ;  the  next,  a  small  cup, 
or  goblet,  of  ordinary  form  about  7  ounces 
in  weight ;  and  the  third,  which  was  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  collection, 
exceeding  19  ounces  in  weight.  This 
was  remarkable  also  for  its  peculiar  form, 
resembling  a  ship,  or,  perhaps  we  might 
rather  say,  a  butter-boat,  but  with  two 
strong  handles  at  the  sides,  and  both  ex- 
tremities prolonged  into  spouts  adapted 
for  pouring  or  drinking.  Nothing  similar 
to  it  is  to  be  found,  so  far  as  we  remem- 
ber, in  any  European  collection.  Be- 
sides these  objects  in  pure  gold,  there 
was  another  smaller  goblet  of  electriiyn^  as 
the  mixture  of  gold  with  silver  was  called 
among  the  Greeks  ;  and  six  large  blades, 
or  flattened  ingots,  of  pure  silver,  besides 
which  there  were  found  three  large  silver 
vases,  two  smaller  ones  of  the  same 
metal,  and  a  silver  saucer  or  patera. 

Together  with  these  precious  objects 
were  found  thirteen  spear-heads  in  bronze, 
fourteen  axe-heads,  which  Dr.  Schliemann 
considers  as  havins:  belons^ed   to  battle- 


axes,  and  seven 


large 


double-edged  dag- 


gers of  the  same  material,  with  a  knife 
and  the  fragments  of  a  sword.  All  these 
articles  of  bronze  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  action  of  fire,  the  effects  of 
which  were  also  visible,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  upon  those  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  whole  mass  was  found  closely 
packed  together  in  a  heap,  so  as  to  indi- 
cate that  they  had  been  originally  packed 
in  a  chest,  which  had  naturally  perished 
in  the  conflagration.  This  was  appar- 
ently confirmed  by  findi.ig  near  this  re- 
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markable  deposit  a  bronze  key  of  much 
more  elaborate  and  complicated  construc- 
tion than  one  would  have  expected  to  find 
at  so  early  an  age. 

But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  found  on 
examination  that  the  largest  of  the  silver 
vases  contained  within  it  —  obviously 
hidden  away  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment—  a  large  number  of  female  orna- 
ments, all  of  pure  gold  ;  comprising  two 
splendid  golden  head-dresses  (to  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  strangely  gives  the  Ho- 
meric name  of  KpfjSeuva),  a  head-band  for 
the  brow,  four  elaborate  golden  earrings, 
with  many  others  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, besides  an  infinity  of  small  objects  in 
gold,  such  as  rings,  buttons,  and  studs, 
almost  precisely  such  as  are  worn  at  the 
present  day.  In  addition  to  these  were 
six  golden  armlets  and  two  small  golden 
cups.  So  complete  a  mundiis  muliebris 
was  assuredly  never  brought  to  light  be- 
fore by  any  excavation.  Among  these 
ornaments  by  far  the  most  interesting  are 
the  head-dresses  and  head-band,  which 
are  elaborately  made  up  of  numbers  of 
small  chains,  hanging  down  side  by  side, 
and  wrought  with  great  delicacy  and  skill, 
while  they  show  somewhat  more  approach 
to  real  artistic  feeling  than  can  be  ob- 
served in  any  of  the  other  objects  in- 
cluded in  the  treasure.  In  one  case  the 
chains  are  all  fashioned  like  strings  of 
small  leaves.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  all  have  attached  to  them  as  a  pen- 
dant a  peculiar  object,  of  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  define  the  character  or  conjec- 
ture the  meaning,  but  in  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  no  hesitation  in  finding 
small  idols,  representing,  according  to  his 
views,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Ilion. 

So  remarkable  a  discovery  was  indeed 
sufficient  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
much  less  ardent  spirit  than  that  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  should 
have  been  led  to  exaggerate  the  historical 
importance  of  his  trouvaille  by  attribut- 
ing it  without  hesitation  to  the  actual 
period  of  the  Trojan  War,  and  coupling 
it  with  the  mythical,  or  semi-mythical, 
name  of  King  Priam.  He  had  already, 
as  we  have  seen,  assigned  to  that  mon- 
arch, upon  very  slender  grounds,  the 
ownership  of  the  house  or  palace  near 
which,  but  outside  of  it,  the  treasure  was 
discovered.  Dr.  Schliemann  belongs,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  and  as  all  readers  of 
his  former  book  must  be  well  aware,  to 
the  most  literal  school  of  believers  in 
Homer  and  the  Trojan  War.  His  recent 
researches    have    indeed     considerably 


shaken  his  faith  in  the  topograpical  accu- 
racy of  the  poet ;  but  he  evidently  still 
clings  closely  to  his  historical  authority, 
and  appears  to  have  no  more  doubt  of  the 
historical  character  of  King  Priam  than 
of  that  of  Ulysses,  whose  palace  at  Ithaca 
he  had  explored  on  a  previous  occasion, 
though  unfortunately  with  little  result. 

If  we  cannot  share  his  firm  convictions 
in  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  ar- 
rived on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  many 
other  collateral  questions,  we  are  very  far 
from  being  disposed  to  underrate  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  objects 
which  he  has  brought  to  light,  still  less 
that  of  the  results  of  his  long-continued 
and  laborious  researches  in  quest  of  the 
buried  city  of  Troy.  While  the  discovery 
of  the  so-called  "  treasure  of  Priam  "  has 
been  calculated  to  attract  the  most  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public,  not  only 
from  its  assumed  connection  vvith  the  fa- 
mous monarch  of  Troy,  but  from  the  real 
rarity  of  any  similar  discovery  of  gold  and 
silver  objects  belonging  to  a  very  remote 
period,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  really  the  most  important 
result  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  researches  ia 
its  bearing  either  on  art  or  history.  Con- 
sidered in  itself,  indeed,  it  would  throw 
very  little  light  upon  either  the  one  or  the 
other  ;  it  is  only  by  taking  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  series  of  objects  dis- 
covered in  what  is  termed  the  Trojan  era 
that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  sound 
conclusion  respecting  its  real  value  and 
significance. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  objects  themselves  to  fix 
the  date  of  their  accidental  interment,  or 
authorize  their  attribution  to  any  particu- 
lar era,  still  less  to  connect  them  with 
any  individual  personage.  The  intrinsic 
value  is  considerable,  and  may  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  belonged  to  some 
chief  or  person  of  note  ;  but  it  is  an  ab- 
surd exaggeration  to  say  (as  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann has  been  led  to  do  in  the  pardona- 
ble excitement  of  his  first  enthusiasm) 
that  it  is  one  which  might  compete  with 
those  of  many  modern  monarchs.* 
There  is  nothing  more  remarkable,  in 
the  case  of  all  half-civilized  nations, 
whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  than 
the  skill  they  display  in  working  in  gold 
or  silver,  as  compared  with  their  attain- 
ments in  any  other  respect.  And  while 
the  articles  which  compose  "  the  treas- 
ure "  display  a  considerable  amount  of 
technical  skill  in   their   manufacture,  it 
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can  hardly  be  said  that  they  possess  any 
trace  of  art  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word.  In  this  respect  there  is  little,  if 
any,  difference  between  them  and  the 
pottery  or  other  articles  of  an  ordinary 
description  that  are  found  in  the  same 
stratum,  and  may  therefore  be  assigned 
on  the  same  grounds  to  the  so-called 
Trojan  era. 

The  first  impression,  we  should  say, 
that  any  archaeologist  would  derive,  con- 
cerning the  objects  in  question,  from  an 
inspection  of  the  photographs  that  accom- 
pany Dr.  Schliemann's  work,  is  their 
non-Hellenic  character  —  their  great  dis- 
similarity from  all  those  early  works  of 
Greek  origin  which  are  found  in  the  mu- 
seums of  Europe.  Perhaps  this  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  pottery,  the  forms  of 
which  sometimes  remind  us  of  the  un- 
couth and  grotesque  shapes  of  the  black 
ware  of  Chiusi,  which  forms  so  peculiar 
a  class  among  Etruscan  pottery,  but  have 
very  little  affinity  with  those  of  the  earli- 
est Greek  vases.  Still  more  remarkable 
is  the  distinction  between  the  two  in  the 
absence  of  painting.  While  the  most  an- 
cient Greek  pottery  that  has  been  dis- 
covered —  whether  at  Athens,  Corinth,  or 
Carairus  —  is  almost  uniformly  decorated 
with  painting,  of  however  rude  and  im- 
perfect a  style  of  art ;  and  even  the  few 
small  vases  obtained  by  Dr.  Schlieman 
himself  at  Ithaca,  which  he  refers  with 
confidence  to  the  heroic  age,  and  sug- 
gests that  they  might  possibly  have  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope 
themselves  (!)  *  were  adorned  with  "  very 
pretty"  painted  ornaments  —  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  remarkable  that  no  trace  of 
such  a  mode  of  decoration  is  found  on 
the  Trojan  pottery.  While  he  finds  the 
finest  terra-cotta  vases  in  the  lowest 
stratum  of  all,  he  considers  those  of  the 
Trojan  era  as  still  of  a  quality  worthy  to 
be  compared  to  the  Etruscan  earthen- 
ware ;  but  they  are  uniformly  of  a  plain 
black  or  red  colour,  with  a  shining  sur- 
face upon  which  are  frequently  found 
ornaments,  which  have  been  scratched  or 
engraved  on  the  clay  before  it  was  baked, 
and  which  in  the  most  elaborate  exam- 
ples have  been  carefully  filled  in  with  a 
white  substance  to  render  them  more  dis- 
tinct. Such  ornaments  are,  however,  of 
a  very  rude  and  simple  character,  such  as 
would  be  within  the  capacity  of  the  most 
ordinary  workman,  in  any  age  that  pos- 
sessed the  mechanical  skill  to  produce 
pottery  of  so  finished  a  character.| 

*  Ithcika,  der  Peloponnes  und  Troja,  p.  31, 

t  Dr.  Schliemann,  indeed,  speaks  of  these  engraved 


But  there  is  one  class  of  these  vases 
which  deserves  a  more  particular  mention, 
on  account  of  the  very  startling  conclu- 
sion which  Dr.  Schliemann  has  derived 
from  them.  He  found  in  the  "Trojan" 
stratum,  as  he  had  already  done  in  those 
above  it  (though  more  sparingly),  a  num- 
ber of  vases,  which  he  describes  as  "  owl- 
headed,"  a  term  which  would  certainly  be 
calculated  strangely  to  mislead  those  of 
his  readers  who  had  not  access  to  the 
photographs  representing  them.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  uncommon  to  find  among 
Etruscan  vases,  especially  those  of  Chi- 
usi, some  which  are  surmounted  by  hu- 
man heads  —  a  class  commonly  known  as 
Canopi  from  their  resemblance  to  Egyp- 
tian works  of  art  of  a  similar  character. 
And  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  —  as 
we  ourselves  did  before  receiving  the 
photographs  —  that  these  "  owl-headed  " 
vases  were  characterized  in  like  manner 
by  distinct  and  clearly  marked  heads 
representing  the  sacred  bird  of  Minerva. 
This  impression  was  confirmed  by  his 
continual  mention  of  "idols  "  of  various 
sizes,  some  in  terra-cotta,  some  in  marble, 
which  he  describes  as  human  figures  with 
the  head  of  an  owl.  We  believe  that  our 
readers  will  be  as  much  surprised  as  we 
were  ourselves  when  we  saw  what  was 
the  real  character  of  the  objects  thus  de- 
scribed. It  is  difiicult  to  convey  in  writ- 
ing any  idea  of  what  they  are  like.  But 
they  may  be  described  as  round-bellied 
vases,  with  a  short  neck,  havins:  just  un- 
der the  rim  two  large  round  spots  in  re- 
lief, bearing  a  rude  resemblance  to  goggle 
eyes,  while  a  ring  in  relief  that  runs  round 
the  neck  of  the  vase  is  brought  down  in 
an  angle  between  the  two,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce something  like  the  effect  of  a  beak. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  result  is 
something  that  gives  an  impression  of  a 
face  like  an  owl  ;  but  the  resemblance  is 
so  rude  and  imperfect  that  Mr.  Newton, 
who  has  seen  the  originals,  entertains 
grave  doubts  whether  they  were  meant  to 
represent  an  owl  at  all,  and  may  not 
rather  have  been  derived  from  the  first 
imperfect  efforts  to  represent  the  human 
face.  The  evidence  of  the  human  form  or 
figure  is  found  in  two  large  round  spots 
which  are  considered  to  mean  the  female 
breasts,  while  a  third,  below  the  other 
two,  and  usually  of  larger  size,  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  navel.  At  the  same  time 
the  pointed  handles  of  the  vase,  one  on 

ornaments  as  exhibiting  a  high  sense  of  art  combined 
with  finished  execution.  But  this  is  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  our  author's  enthusiasm  has  greatly  outrun 
his  judgment. 
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each  side,  have  necessarily  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  erected  wings,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  to  convey  that  im- 
pression. Any  attempt  to  give  indications 
of  legs  or  lower  extremities  is  naturally 
excluded  in  the  case  of  vases  ;  but  it  is 
equally  absent  in  the  idols,  or  small  fig- 
ures (if  such  a  term  may  be  applied  to 
them)  which  are  characterized  by  similar 
features,  though  often  degenerating  into 
a  still  ruder  and  more  barbarous  style,  in 
which  the  attempt  at  representing  the 
objects  intended  has  passed  into  a  mere 
conventional  indication.* 

We  are  not  aware  that  anything  similar 
to  these  grotesque  objects  has  ever  been 
discovered  either  in  Greece  or  in  any  of 
the  adjoining  countries  ;  and  the  most 
experienced  archaeologists  may  well  hesi- 
tate before  they  pronounce  an  opinion  as 
to  what  they  were  intended  to  represent. 
But  Dr.  Schliemann  has  no  such  hesita- 
tion. He  not  only  pronounces  at  once 
that  the  visage  is  meant  for  that  of  an 
owl,  but  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
must  represent  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
Troy  ;  that,  therefore,  this  must  be  the 
form  under  which  the  Ilian  Minerva  was 
worshipped,  and  that  when  Homer  speaks 
of  the  yAau/c(j7r£f  'Mtjvt}  he  meant  "  the  owl- 
faced  Athena,"  and  had  reference  to  an 
owl-headed  divinity,  of  which  the  rude 
and  conventional  works  of  art  we  have 
attempted  to  describe  were  calculated  to 
recah  the  idea.f  Nay,  he  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  one  of  the  vessels  of 
this  kind  is  so  fine  "that  one  might  ven- 
ture to  say  it  presented  the  actual  portrait 
of  the  goddess  with  the  owl-face."  % 
But  this  is  not  all.  So  impressed  was  he 
with  this  discovery  that  he  follows  it  up 
at  once  with  this  "  additional  conclusion  " 
—  that  the  worship  of  Minerva  under  this 
form  as  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Troy  was 
well  known  to  Homer  ;  "that  therefore  a 
Troy  really  existed,  and  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  the  sacred  site  the  depths  of 
which  he  was  then  exploring  "  (p.  66). 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  this  rapid 
and  hasty  ratiocination  led  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann to  such  confident  conclusions,  even 
before  he  had  confirmed  the  result  by  the 
discovery  of   any  of  the  most  important 


^  *  The  very  rudest  of  these  symbolical  representa- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  the  small  objects  attached  as 
pendants  to  the  golden  necklace  forming  part  of  the 

treasure."  These  are  unhesitatingly  described  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  as  "idols  of  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
Ilium ;  "  but  it  certainly  requires  eyes  sharpened  by  no 
ordinary  amount  of  archaeological  enthusiasm  to  discern 
in  them  anything  ol  the  kind. 

t  P.  65. 

t  P.  147. 


remains,  as  it  doubtless  stimulated  his 
zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  farther  re- 
searches. But  we  hardly  think  that  he 
will  find  many  readers  to  concur  in  this 
line  of  argument.  To  prove  the  identity 
of  the  Homeric  Ilium  by  assuming  a  con- 
nection between  certain  anomalous  works 
of  art  discovered  on  the  site,  and  the  fa- 
miliar epithet  of  Athena  in  Homer  —  an 
epithet  which  has  been  understood  in  a 
wholly  different  sense  by  all  critics  in  all 
ages — is  a  process  of  logic  which  will 
scarcely  carry  conviction  to  the  ordinary 
mind.  It  is  indeed  precisely  reversing 
the  natural  order  of  reasoning.  Were  it 
clearly  established  that  we  had  found  the 
true  site  of  Troy,  and  that  the  Ilian 
Athena  was  worshipped  there  under  a 
form  so  utterly  foreign  to  all  Hellenic 
ideas  as  that  of  a  goddess  with  an  owl's 
head,  it  might  be  contended,  with  some 
show  of  plausibility,  that  some  trace  of  this 
primitive  worship  was  preserved  long 
after  its  origin  was  forgotten,  and  that 
Homer  applied  the  epithet  yhivKibTng  to 
the  Athena  of  his  own  mythology  without 
any  idea  of  its  original  signification.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  yTjavKiJing  may  have 
originally  meant  "  owl-eyed,"  just  as  ^o- 
CyKiQ^  "  ox-eyed,"  is  the  customary  epithet 
of  Juno,  though  we  find  the  same  term 
applied  also  in  the  Iliad  to  other  females 
of  mere  mortal  birth.  But  no  one  in  his 
senses,  we  should  think,  would  contend 
that  Homer  applied  either  the  one 
epithet  or  the  other  with  the  idea  that 
Athena  wore  the  head  of  an  owl,  or  Hera 
that  of  a  cow.  But  nothing  daunted  by 
this  argument.  Dr.  Schliemann  seriously 
asserts  his  belief  that  the  Hellenic  Hera 
was  originally  worshipped  under  this 
form,  and  expresses  his  firm  conviction 
that  if  he  is  able  to  prosecute  excava- 
tions at  Mycenae  they  will  bring  to  light 
images  of  the  cow-headed  Juno  analogous 
to  those  of  the  owl-headed  Athena  at 
Ilium.  To  such  an  argument  there  is  no 
reply :  to  discuss  beforehand  the  results 
of  what  a  man  expects  to  find  would  re- 
quire a  gift  of  prophecy  to  which  we  at 
least  make  no  pretensions. 

In  another  instance,  also.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann derives  a  confirmation  of  the  same 
conclusion  from  a  very  similar  process  of 
reasoning,  on  equally  uncertain  founda- 
tions. Among  the  objects  discovered  in 
the  "  treasure  "  was,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  a  golden  vase  of  very  peculiar 
form,  adapted  apparently  for  drinking  at 
either  end.  This  he  instantly  determines 
to  be  no  other  than  the  dkiraq  ufi<piKVTTe)i2av 
o£  Homer,  a  term  which  he  himself  had 
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previously  applied  to  terra-cotta  vases  of  a 
totally  different  form,  but  which  he  now 
recognizes  without  a  doubt  in  the  singu- 
lar goblet  which  he  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  among  the  very  treas- 
ures of  King  Priam  himself.*  It  is  true 
that  commentators  and  scholars  have 
generally  understood  the  terra  in  a  whol- 
ly different  sense,  and  that  it  is  clear 
from  a  passage  of  Aristotle  that  this  was 
the  meaning  of  it  in  his  day.f  Yet  it  may 
be  admitted  that  the  signification  of  the 
word  has  always  been  regarded  as  doubt- 
ful, and  Dr.  Schliemann  is  fairly  entitled 
to  argue  that  it  may  have  been  intended 
to  designate  such  a  goblet  as  the  one  in 
question.  But  his  argument  resolves 
itself  into  this.  This  peculiar  vase  is  the 
de^af  dufuvTre^loVj  because  I  have  found 
it  in  the  ruins  of  Troy  ;  and  the  ruins  in 
which  I  have  found  it  are  those  of  Troy, 
because    I    have    found    there    the    true 

It  maybe  observed  that  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  many  others,  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann argues  from  Greek  customs  to 
Trojan,  or  rather  assumes  without  argu- 
ment that  the  habits  of  life  and  works  of 
art  of  the  two  nations  were  so  similar 
that  no  distinction  need  be  made  between 
them.  And  it  is  true  that  this  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  Homeric  conception  of 
the  two.  While  Homer  repeatedly  draws 
attention  to  the  distinctive  moral  qual- 
ities of  the  two  nationalities — as  in  the 
celebrated  passage  where  he  describes 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  armies  as 
they  were  closing  for  battle  J  —  there  is 
nothing  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  sup- 
posed any  material  difference  in  the  civil- 
ization of  the  two,  such  as  would  be  ob- 
served by  modern  inquirers.  Such  an 
idea  was  wholly  foreign  to  the  mind  of 
the  poet,  as  it  would  be  to  those  of  his 
hearers.  He  no  more  troubled  himself 
about  differences  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
than  he  did  about  the  difference  of  lan- 
guage. Did  it  occur  to  any  of  the  listen- 
ers to  Homer  or  the  Rhapsodists  to  in- 
quire how  Hector  and  Achilles  could  un- 
derstand one  another  ?  As  little  would 
they  ask  whether  their  arms  or  their  or- 
naments, their  helmets  or  their  drinking 
cups,  were  precisely  similar.  But  the 
case  is  wholly  different  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  bearing  of  such  a  trouvaille 
as  that  of  Dr.  Schliemann  upon  the  his- 
torical questions  connected  with  it.     We 

*  P-  292. 

t  Aristotle,  "  Hist.  Animal."  book  ix.  c.  40,  §  168. 
.  i  Iliad,  book  iii.  v.  1-9.  .  _. 


have  already  observed  that  the  first  im- 
pression conveyed  by  the  plates  to  his 
work,  is  the  non-Hellenic  character  of  the 
objects  there  represented,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  this  judgment  confirmed  by 
the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Charles  New- 
ton, who  had  the  advantage  of  inspecting 
the  originals.  The  next  question  that 
forces  itself  upon  the  attention  is  this  : 
are  they  pre-Hellenic  f  that  is  to  say,  are 
the  differences  which  they  present  from 
all  well-known  productions  of  Greek  art 
such  as  to  imply  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  a  previous  phase  of  civilization  ?  or 
are  they  such  differences  as  might  nat- 
urally be  expected  to  exist  between  the 
two  nations  living  at  the  same  period  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  -^gaean,  and  of 
different,  though  perhaps  kindred,  races  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question,  and  to 
others  connected  with  it,  will  doubtless 
engage  the  attention  of  archaeologists  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  will  give  rise  to 
much  difference  of  opinion.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  it  will  receive  a  satisfactory 
solution  until  excavations  of  a  similar 
kind  to  those  of  Dr.  Schliemann  have 
been  made  upon  many  other  ancient 
sites,  and  till  we  thus  obtain  a  much 
broader  basis  of  induction  than  we  now 
possess  concerning  the  pre-historic  de- 
velopment of  art  in  Greece  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries.  We  cannot  attempt 
here  to  enter  into  this  discussion.  But 
we  may  venture  to  make  one  remark  in 
reference  to  it.  Though  we  do  not  pos- 
sess anv  objects  of  the  class  we  are  now 
discussing  that  can  be  assigned  with  any 
certainty  to  the  heroic  times  of  Greece, 
there  remain  to  us  architectural  monu- 
ments of  those  ages,  in  the  gigantic  walls 
and  gateways  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  and 
the  so-called  "  treasuries  "  of  Mycenae 
and  Orchomenus,  which  are  generally  re- 
ferred by  antiquarians  to  the  same  le- 
gendary period  as  the  Trojan  War. 
Now,  in  all  these  cases  it  is  certainly  a 
fact  worthy  of  remark  that  the  architec- 
tural, or  sculptured,  ornaments  with 
which  they  are  decorated  —  wherever  any 
such  are  found  —  are  wholly  dissimilar  in 
character  from  those  that  prevailed  in 
Hellenic  times.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
sculptured  figures  on  the  Gate  of  the 
Lions  at  Mycenae,  or  in  the  friezes  or  or- 
namented door-posts  of  the  supposed 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  that  has  any  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek  art  that  we  find  in 
later,  but  still  very  early  times.  As  Mr. 
Clark  well  observes,  "  Hellenic  architec- 
ture has  no  resemblance  to,  and  cannot 
be   a  development  of,  that    of  ,  ancient 
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Mycenae."  *  To  judge  from  this  analogy, 
if  we  were  to  find  works  of  art,  and  ob- 
jects in  ordinary  use,  at  Mycenae,  as  we 
have  found  them  on  the  supposed  site  of 
Troy,  we  might  reasonably  expect  them 
to  be  as  dissimilar  from  those  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  as  productions  of 
Greek  art  —  in  one  word,  as  un-Hellenic 
— as  those  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann. 
The  earliest  extant  Greek  vases,  or  bas- 
reliefs,  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  a  period 
earlier  than  about  700  B.C.,  while  none  of 
those  who  contend  for  the  historical  re- 
ality of  the  Trojan  War  would  place  it 
less  than  about  1200  years  B.C.  —  the  re- 
ceived date  of  the  Greek  chronologers  ; 
and  most  would  agree  in  assigning  it  to  a 
still  earlier  period.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
gap  of  at  least  five  centuries  between  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Hellenic  art  and  the 
extant  remains  of  what  may  be  called 
"  the  heroic  ages,"  to  which,  if  Dr. 
Schliemann's  theory  be  correct,  the  cu- 
rious relics  discovered  by  him  at  His- 
sarlik  must  be  referred.  This  interval 
would  appear  amply  sufficient  to  account 
for  almost  any  amount  of  diversity,  with- 
out assuming  any  national  difference  of 
race  or  origin. 

If  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of 
the  minor  objects,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Schliemann,  to  that  of  the  architectural 
monuments  which  he  has  brought  to 
light,  which  prove  incontestably  the  ex- 
istence of  a  city  or  fortress  on  the  site  of 
his  labours  in  very  ancient  times,  we  are 
here  struck  at  once  by  one  leading  dif- 
ference between  these  and  the  celebrated 
remains  of  the  Cyclopean  cities  of 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  with  which  he  sup- 
poses them  to  be  coeval.  He  began  his 
labours  (as  we  have  seen)  with  the  full 
conviction  that  he  should  eventually  ar- 
rive at  edifices  of  a  similar  character  to 
the  colossal  monuments  of  the  Argolid, 
and  that  the  famous  walls  of  Troy,  sup- 
posed in  the  fabulous  legend  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  "  earth-shaking " 
Neptune  and  Apollo,  could  not  be  of  less 
massive  construction  than  those  attrib- 
uted by  a  similar  legend  to  the  giant  arms 
of  the  Cyclopes.f  Unfortunately,  his 
expectations  in  this  respect  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Though  the  walls 
that  he  has  discovered  —  part  of  which 
unquestionably  formed  the  encircling 
wall  of  the  citadel  — and  still  more,  what 
he  calls  "the  great  tower  of  Ilium,"  are 
of  massive  construction,  so  far  as  their 


•  Clark's  Peloponnesus,  p.  80. 
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thickness  and  solidity  are  concerned, 
they  have  no  resemblance  to  Cyclopean 
structures  and  instead  of  being  built  of 
gigantic  masses  of  stone,  piled  upon  one 
another  without  cement,  they  are  all  com- 
posed of  stones  of  moderate  size,  with  the 
interstices  filled  with  clay.  That  such  a 
mode  of  building  may  be  —  as  he  now  con- 
tends—  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  dispute,  for  it  is 
about  the  simplest  that  can  be  conceived. 
And  his  not  finding  Cyclopean  structures 
in  the  Troad,  is  to  our  mind,  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the.geological  nature  of 
the  country,  the  soft  tertiary  limestone  of 
the  hill  of  Hissarlik  being  wholly  unsuited 
to  the  purpose.  Neither  in  Greece  nor 
in  Italy  is  the  so-called  Cyclopean  or 
polygonal  style  of  construction  ever 
found,  except  where  -the  hard  Apennine 
limestone  that  forms  the  framework  of 
both  countries  supplied  the  material 
close  at  hand.  We  are  therefore  disposed 
to  agree  with  Dr.  Schliemann,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  diversity  of  structure 
to  prevent  our  assigning  the  remains  of 
the  presumed  Pergamus  of  Troy  to  as 
ancient  a  period  as  the  more  imposing 
ruins  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns. 

In  another  respect,  the  confident  con- 
victions with  which  Dr.  Schliemann  en- 
tered on  his  researches  were  destined  to 
receive  a  still  ruder  shock.  Fully  per- 
suaded of  the  trustworthy  guidance  of 
Homer  —  even  in  matters  belonging 
rather  to  the  statistician  than  the  poet  — 
he  felt  certain  that  Troy  must  have  been 
a  city  containing  not  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  ;  and  on  this  ground 
alone,  as  we  have  seen,  unhesitatingly  re- 
jected its  supposed  site  on  the  hill  above 
Bunarbashi.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a 
feeling  of  regret  and  almost  of  humiliation 
that  he  found  himself  compelled  by  the 
stern  logic  of  facts,  to  admit  that  Troy 
was  after  all  but  a  very  small  city,  and 
that  instead  of  extending,  as  he  had  -.up- 
posed,  over  the  whole  plateau  subse- 
quently occupied  by  the  historical  Ilium, 
it  did  not  really  comprise  more  than  what 
he  had  at  first  regarded  as  the  Acropolis. 

The  Pergamus  of  Priam  was  Troy.  No 
signs  could  be  found  of  the  ancient  city 
having  ever  extended  beyond  its  narrow 
limits.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann with  most  praiseworthy  zeal  sank 
shafts  in  numerous  places  on  the  surface 
of  the  plateau,  beginning  immediately 
outside  of  the  citadel.  The  result  was  in 
all  cases  the  same.  For  the  depth  of  a 
few  feet  he  found  Greek  pottery  and 
other  Greek  remains,. belonging  without 
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doubt  to  the  Greek  colony,  or  the  histor- 
ical Ilium  ;  and  below  this  he  came  at 
once  to  the  native  rock,  without  any  signs 
of  earlier  habitation,  or  of  a  stratum  of 
more  ancient  remains. 

The  conclusion  was  unavoidable.  The 
same  evidence  that  negatived  the  exist- 
ence of  any  real  attcient  city  on  the 
heights  of  the  Bah  Dagh,  or  the  hillock 
of  Aktschi-koi,*  was  conclusive  against 
Troy  having  ever  occupied  the  broad  level 
space  over  which  the  Graeco-Roman  city 
of  Ilium  expanded  itself  in  later  times. 
Startling  as  the  conclusion  may  at  first 
appear,  that  the  city  of  Priam,  of  which 
every  reader  of  Homer  has  formed  to 
himself  such  a  magnificent  conception, 
was  limited  to  a  space  not  much  larger 
than  Trafalgar  Square,  it  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  alt  we  know  from  other 
sources  of  the  "  cities "  of  the  heroic 
ages.  The  space  enclosed  within  the 
massive  walls  of  Tiryns  is  not  more  than 
about  250  yards  in  length  by  less  than  a 
hundred  in  breadth,  and  here  the  natural 
limits  of  the  hill  exclude  the  supposition 
that  the  circuit  was  ever  more  extensive. 
The  citadel  of  Mycenae  again  was  much 
about  the  same  size,  and  though  Colonel 
Leake  and  other  writers  suppose  this  to 
have  been  merely  the  acropolis,  and  that 
the  city  extended  itself  along  the  rocky 
ridge  below,  there  is  certainly  no  evi- 
dence to  support  this,  and  we  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Clark  that  the  wall  now 
remaining,  the  circuit  of  which  is  entire 
around  the  whole  hill  of  the  supposed 
citadel,  was  the  only  one  by  which  the 
city  was  ever  surrounded.f  We  know 
that  Mycenae  was  an  insignificant  little 
town  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  ;  :j:  and 
the  historian  expressly  warns  his  readers 
against  doubting  on  that  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Greek  armanent  against 
Troy,  in  terms  that  might  very  well  have 
been  applied  to  Troy  itself,  if  he  had 
known  the  facts  of  the  case.  Most  mod- 
ern scholars  would  be  apt  to  reverse  the 
argument  of  the  Greek  historian,  and  in- 
fer the  exaggeration  of  the  poet,  instead 
of  the  inadequate  evidence  of  the  remains. 
But  there  was  doubtless  much  truth  in 
the  remark  of  Thucydides.  As  Mr.  Clark 
has  well  pointed  out,  these  ancient  for- 
tresses were  more  akin  to  feudal  castles 
than  to  the  fortified  cities  of  later  ages. 


*  During  the  course  of  his  more  serious  labours  on 
the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  Dr.  Schlieraann  himself  instituted 
excavations  at  Aktschi-koi,  but  the  result  was  purely 
negative. 

t  Clark's  Peloponnesus,  p.  74. 
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They  contained  the  sanctuaries  at  which 
the  people  met  to  worship  ;  the  Agora,  in 
which  they  met  to  debate  ;  the  market, 
where  they  exchanged  the  produce  of 
their  farms,  and  the  palace  of  their  chief, 
who  ruled  as  a  feudal  lord  over  many 
minor  and  dependent  chieftains.  But  the 
population  was  either  scattered  over  the 
country,  or  huddled  together  in  huts, 
probably  either  of  wattles  or  mud,  which 
could  be  abandoned  without  hesitation  in 
the  event  of  a  hostile  raid,  while  the  in- 
habitants went  to  swell  the  garrison  of 
the  fortress  on  the  hill  above. 

But  if  the  evidence  of  the  remains 
brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Schliemann  is 
thus  conclusive  as  to  the  diminutive  size 
of  the  far-famed  city  of  Troy,  what  be- 
comes of  the  evidence  of  the  Iliad  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  author  of 
that  poem  had  present  to  his  mind's  eye, 
and  wished  to  convey  to  those  of  his 
hearers  the  picture  of  a  noble  city,  with 
broad  streets,  standing  on  a  lofty  eleva- 
tion, and  crowned  by  the  citadel  of  Per- 
gamus,  in  which  were  the  palaces  of  Pri- 
am and  his  sons,  and  from  whence  the 
whole  city  had  to  be  traversed  in  descend- 
ing to  the  Scaean  Gate,  which  offered  the 
principal  outlet  to  the  plain  below.  All 
this  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  that 
Dr.  Schliemann  had  formed  to  himself  of 
the  city  that  he  expected  to  find  on  the 
hill  of  Hissarlik ;  and  it  was  not  till  a 
late  period  of  his  researches  that  he 
abandoned  the  hope  of  verifying  by  his 
discoveries  the  topographical  accuracy  of 
the  Iliad.  Even  as  late  as  May,  1873,  he 
still  dates  his  letters  from  the  "  Pergamus 
of  Troy,"  and  it  was  not  till  after  that 
date  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  that  the  city 
had  no  acropolis,  and  that  the  Pergamus 
was  a  sheer  invention  of  Homer's  fancy.* 
The  conviction  was  thus  forced  upon 
him,  which  has  been  too  often  lost  sight 
of  throughout  this  Trojan  controversy  — ■ 
that  Homer  was  a  poet  and  not  a  histori- 
an, and  that  it  is  natural  he  should  exag- 
gerate everything  with  the  freedom  of  a 
poet.  At  the  same  time  he  congratulates 
himself  on  having  proved  that  Troy,  how- 
ever inferior  to  what  it  was  conceived  to 
be,  had  a  real  existence,  and  that  the 
events  related  in  the  Iliad  rest  upon  a 
substantial  basis  of  fact.f 

We  need  hardly  remark  that  these 
claims  of  Dr.  Schliemann  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted   without    much     controversy   by 

*  Einleitung,  p.  xu. 
t  P.  305. 
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modern  scholars.  There  will  doubtless 
be  still  found  some  among  the  disciples 
of  the  purely  mythological  school,  who 
will  refuse  to  believe  in  any  connection 
between  a  definite,  material  mass  of  ruins, 
and  the  legendary  city  of  the  Homeric 
poems  ;  while  some  perhaps  of  those  who 
admit  the  real  existence  of  the  Homeric 
Troy,  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
modern  theory,  which  placed  it  on  the 
hill  above  Bunarbashi,  that  they  will  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  rival  claims  of  the  far 
less  imposing  site  of  Hissarlik,  notwith- 
standing the  negative  evidence  of  exca- 
vations in  the  one  case  and  their  positive 
result  in  the  other.  For  our  own  part  we 
may  express  our  conviction  that  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Schliemann  have  con- 
clusively established  the  first  of  his  two 
propositions,  and  confirmed  the  conclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Grote  that  the  Ilium  of  his- 
toric times  occupied  the  same  site  with 
the  Ilium  of  the  Homeric  poems  —  with 
the  city  around  which  had  gathered  from 
a  still  earlier  period  that  bewildering 
mass  of  legend  and  mythology  which  had 
finished  by  utterly  obscuring  whatever 
trace  of  historical  tradition  was  originally 
enveloped  in  it.  We  confess  that  we 
could  never  see  any  reason  for  doubting 
the  existence,  in  this  as  in  many  similar 
cases,  of  such  an  underlying  stratum  of 
fact,  however  impossible  it  may  be  at  the 
present  day  to  extricate  it  from  the  over- 
lying mass  of  rubbish.  If  the  gigantic 
monuments  of  Mycence  and  Tiryns  were 
still  extant  to  bear  testimony  to  the  ori- 
gin of  their  ancient  fame,  there  was  surely 
nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition 
that  the  ruins  of  Troy  might  also  survive, 
and  that  if  they  did  not  stand  out  in 
prominent  relief  like  those  of  the  rival 
city  of  Agamemnon,  they  might  still  be 
brought  to  light  by  patient  investigation 
beneath  the  surface. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  labours 
have  in  this  respect  greatly  exceeded  our 
expectations.  No  one  certainly  could 
imagine  that  the  mass  of  debris  accumu- 
lated on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  was  of  such 
enormous  thickness  and  extent,  and  that 
there  lay  buried  beneath  them,  not  merely 
the  foundations  of  ancient  buildings  or 
architectural  fragments,  such  as  are  to 
be  found  on  most  ancient  sites,  but  mas- 
sive structures  of  great  size  and  solidity 
such  as  those  termed  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
the  Scaean  Gates  and  the  Great  Tower 
of  Troy.  Another  fact  of  great  interest 
which  he  has  brought  to  light  is  one  to 
which  we  have  only  incidentally  adverted, 
tnat  a  considerable  part   of  what  he  con- 
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siders  as  the  "  Trojan "  stratum  was 
covered  by  a  hard  compact  bed,  which 
proved  to  be  composed  of  calcined  rub- 
bish and  ashes,  hardened  by  the  action 
of  fire  into  a  mass  as  compact  and  solid 
as  stone.  This  evidence,  that  the  com- 
parative civilization  of  the  Trojan  era 
was  terminated,  while  its  memorials  were 
fortunately  imbedded,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  city  by  fire,  certainly  affords  a 
strong  corroboration  of  the  supposition 
that  the  remains  thus  preserved  are  really 
those  of  the  traditionary  Ilium. 

But  beyond  this  point  we  cannot  go 
with  Dr.  Schliemann.  We  cannot  see 
that  the  discovery  of  the  buried  remains 
of  Troy  proves  the  historical  truth  of  the 
Trojan  War,  any  more  than  the  extant 
;  ruins  of  Mycenae  prove  the  historical 
j  character  of  the  Pelopid  dynasty,  or  the 
1  fact  that  Agamemnon  was  the  leader  of 
the  Greek  armament  and  "  ruled  over 
many  islands  and  all  Argos."  The 
mighty  walls  of  Tiryns,  which  were  al- 
ready noted  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and 
attracted  the  wonder  of  Pausanias  at  a 
later  period,  are  still  standing  to  justify 
the  admiration  of  the  Greek  antiquary, 
but  does  this  add  anything  to  our  belief 
in  the  tales  of  Praetus  and  Acrisius,  of 
Danae  and  Perseus,  or  the  legendary  la- 
bours of  the  "  Tirynthian  hero "  Her- 
cules ?  The  discovery  of  the  so-called 
"  Treasure  of  Priam  "  is  an  archaeologi- 
cal event  of  the  greatest  interest,  but  we 
cannot  say  that'  it  adds  one  iota  to  our 
conviction  that  such  a  king  as  Priam  ever 
existed.  We  no  more  believe  that  he 
ever  drank  from  the  golden  derrof  ayj^iKv- 
iTtKKov^  which  is  now  preserved  in  Dr. 
Schliemann's  collection,  than  that  he  was 
slain  by  Neoptolemus  on  the  very  altar 
of  Zeus  Herkeios  on  which  Alexander 
offered  sacrifice  to  his  spirit,*  little  deem- 
ing that  the  Ilium  of  which  Homer  had 
sung  lay  buried  fathoms  deep  beneath  his 
feet.  King  Priam  may,  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  be  as  absolutely 
fabulous  a  personage  as  King  Lear. 
Neither  of  them  was  the  creation  of  the 
poet's  fancy,  and  Shakespeare  believed 
in  the  history  of  the  British  monarch  as 
firmly  as  Homer  and  his  audience  in  that 
of  the  Trojan  king.  To  attempt  to  con- 
nect such  relics  as  those  discovered 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  with  any  of  the  per- 
sonages that  figure  in  the  Trojan  history 
—  in  the  legendary  and  poetical  form  in 
which  alone  it  is  preserved  to  us — ap- 
pears to  us  as  idle  as  it  would  be  to  as- 

*  Arrlan,  •*  Anabasis,"  lib.  i.  c  ii. 
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sume  that  any  similar  relics  casually  found 
on  the  site  of  the  so-called  Palace  of 
Ulysses  at  Ithaca  must  have  belonged  to 
the  wily  monarch  himself  or  to  the  faith- 
ful Penelope. 

We  very  much  regret  that  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  should  have  mixed  up  the  record  of 
his  valuable  labours  and  his  highly  inter- 
esting discoveries  with  such  random  sug- 
gestions and  untenable  theories.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  world  will  refuse  to 
accept  his  hasty  assumptions  concerning 
the  "  Treasure  of  Priam  "  or  the  "  owl- 
headed  Athena,"  and  the  prominence  he 
has  given  to  these  speculative  ideas  can- 
not but  tend  to  throw  a  shade  of  doubt 
and  scepticism  over  the  more  important 
facts  that  he  has  really  brought  to  light. 
His  laborious  excavations  have  clearly 
established  the  fact  that  the  little  hill  of 
Hissarlik  —  "the  fortress  "  as  its  modern 
Turkish  name  signifies  —  was  inhabited 
at  a  period  of  remote  antiquity  by  a  peo- 
ple sufficiently  civilized  to  possess,  and  in 
all  probability  to  fabricate,  objects  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  showing  consid- 
erable skill  in  their  manufacture,  as  well 
as  pottery  of  a  highly  finished  descrip- 
tion ;  while  they  were  able  to  construct 
fortifications  and  edifices  of  a  character, 
which  if  they  do  not  possess  the  imposing 
massiveness  of  the  earliest  architectural 
remains  in  Greece,  are  not  the  less  calcu- 
lated to  convey  the  impression  of  a  people 
sufficiently  far  advanced  in  civilization  to 
build  with  a  view  to  grandeur  of  effect 
as  well  as  to  permanent  solidity  of  con- 
struction. There  is  nothing  to  determine, 
even  within  the  widest  limits  of  approxi- 
mation, the  period  to  which  these  remains- 
"belong,  any  more  than  there  is  really  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  chronological  deter- 
mination of  the  Trojan  War.  If  therefore 
we  attempt  to  combine  the  two,  and  to 
assign  the  name  of  Troy  to  the  buried 
citv   that   has    been    thus    unexpectedly 


brought  to 


light, 


we  must  admit  that  the 


assumption  is  not  one  that  carries  with  it 
necessary  conviction,  nor  even  the  amount 
of  a  priori  probability  which  attaches  to 
cases  like  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  where 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  in  an  un- 
broken tradition  from  the  earliest  ages. 
But  if  there  was  —  as  we  believe  there 
was  —  an  immemorial  tradition,  long 
anterior  to  the  Homeric  poems,  which  at- 
tached the  legends  connected  with  Troy 
and  its  destruction  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
little  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Helles- 
pont, which  bore  in  all  later  ages  the 
name  of  the  Troad,  it  seems  but  natural 
to  conclude  that  the  city  which  is  thus 


found  to  have  existed  there,  during  a 
period  of  civilization  apparently  very 
analogous  to  what  we  believe  to  have  sub- 
sisted in  the  heroic  ages,  was  really  the 
capital  of  the  surrounding  district,  to 
which  the  concurrent  voice  of  legendary 
tradition  assigned  the  two  names  of  Ilium 
and  Troy.  And  we  have  already  re- 
marked that  the  circumstance  brought 
to  light  by  Dr.  Schliemann  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  ancient  city  by  fire,  adds  much 
to  the  probability  that  it  really  represents 
that  far-famed  city  which  owed  its  world- 
wide celebrity  to  a  similar  catastrophe. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  attach  much 
importance  to  the  identification  proposed 
by  Dr.  Schliemann,  of  certain  parts  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Scaean  Gates  with  the  Great 
Tower  of  Ilium.  It  is  evident  that  if  we 
accept  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient 
city  was  limited  to  the  very  small  space  in- 
dicated by  its  existing  remains,  we  must 
reject  altogether  the  Homeric  topography, 
and  admit  the  picture  of  the  city,  such  as 
it  is  drawn  in  the  Iliad,  to  be  the  mere 
creation  of  the  poet's  fancy.  Moreover, 
as  Dr.  Schliemann  himself  remarks,  it 
results  clearly  from  his  researches  that  if 
Homer  wrote  —  as  almost  all  scholars 
would  agree  —  centuries  after  the  Trojan 
War,  he  could  have  had  no  information 
concerning  the  ancient  city  of  Priam,  ex- 
cept from  tradition.  The  proud  palaces 
of  Troy,  if  they  ever  existed,  had  long 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  ancient  walls,  the 
Great  Tower,  and  the  Scaean  Gates,  had 
been  long  buried  under  accumulated 
heaps  of  rubbish,  piled  up  on  the  cinders 
and  ashes  of  the  first  great  conflagration, 
before  the  glories  and  the  fate  of  Troy 
were  celebrated  in  the  immortal  poems 
that  perpetuated  their  memory  for  ever. 
Whence,  then,  did  Homer  derive  the 
names  ?  Evidently  from  the  tradition 
preserved  by  earher  bards,  and  the 
ruder  compositions  of  the  ages  when  the 
memory  of  Troy  was  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Whatever  opinion  we 
may  form  of  the  actual  composition  of  the 
Iliad  —  whether  we  assign  it  to  one  au- 
thor or  to  several  —  it  is  clear  that  it 
must  have  been  preceded  by  numbers  of 
popular  ballads,  which  had  rendered  the 
names  of  the  localities  connected  with 
the  legend  as  familiar  to  the  public  as  to 
the  poet  himself.  We  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Schliemann  that  Homer 
himself /wT/^w/f?^  the  name  of  Pergamus. 
any  more  than  he  invented  that  of  Troy 
and  we  believe  that  he  adopted  all  these 
names  from  his  predecessors,  withou) 
troubling  himself  about  the  topographica 
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correctness  of  his  picture,  any  more  than 
the  English  school-boy  does  who  reads 
the  Iliad  for  the  first  time. 

But  (if  we  cannot  admit  that  these  in- 
dications are  so  clear  as  to  furnish  much 
additional  force  to  the  identification  of 
the  city  with  Troy),  neither  do  we  see  any 
reason  for  rejecting  them  altogether. 
Supposing  that  they  really  formed  part  of 
the  Homeric  city,  it  is  clear  that  the 
double  gate,  which  has  been  discovered 
by  Dr.  Schliemann,  must  have  formed  the 
principal  outlet  to  the  plain  below,  just  as 
the  Scaean  Gates  are  represented  as 
doing  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  the  massive  bul- 
wark adjoining  them,  though  it  is  rather 
like  a  rampart  than  a  tower,  must  cer- 
tainly have  formed  one  of  the  principal 
works  of  the  fortifications,  while  from  its 
position  it  commanded  such  an  extensive 
/iew  over  the  plain  as  would  lead  to  its 
being  chosen  as  the  obvious  point  from 
which  to  gaze  on  the  combatants  below. 
Both  these  local  features  would  thus 
from  the  earliest  period  obtain  a  promi- 
nent place  in  all  descriptions  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  battles  beneath  its  walls. 
They  assumed  such  a  place  in  the 
Iliad,  because  they  had  already  fig- 
ured in  the  productions  of  earlier 
poets,  and  were  familiar  to  the  mind  of 
Homer,  as  well  as  to  his  audience,  and 
their  names  would  be  handed  down  by 
tradition  whether  or  not  their  massive 
ruins  still  towered  over  the  Trojan  plain. 

If  we  are  thus  compelled  to  surrender 
all  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  Homeric 
picture  of  "the  sacred  Ilium,"  what  are 
we  to  think  of  his  authority  in  regard  to 
the  surrounding  localities  ?  The  two 
cases  are  not  indeed  similar  ;  for  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  Trojan  plain  must 
always  have  remained  substantially  un- 
changed, and  there  are  abundant  proofs 
that  the  poet,  at  whatever  period  he 
wrote,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  scen- 
ery of  the  Troad  and  the  adjoining 
Hellespont.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  all  future  inquiries  into  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  plain  of  Troy  will  require  to 
be  materially  modified,  and  must  start  to 
a  great  extent  from  a  new  point  of  view. 
And  this,  not  merely  because  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  Hissarlik  site  have 
received  a  strong  —  in  our  opinion  a 
conclusive  —  confirmation  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Schliemann,  but  because 
these  researches  have  shown  the  entire 
fallacy  in  the  line  of  argument  adopted 
by  those  who  cling  to  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  every  passage  in  the  Iliad,  as  if 
Homer   wrote  with  the  minute  local  ac- 


curacy of  a  newspaper  correspondent 
describing  the  siege  of  Paris.  As  Mr. 
Grote  remarked  long  ago  :  "  The  mistake 
consists  in  applying  to  Homer  and  to  the 
Homeric  siege  of  Troy  criticisms  which 
would  be  perfectly  just  if  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse  as  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides."* 

The  principal  objection  that  has  been 
made  in  all  ages  to  the  reputed  site  of 
Ilium,  was  that  it  lay  too  near  the  sea, 
and  the  space  between  the  hill  on  which 
it  stood  and  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont 
was  too  limited  to  allow  for  the  move- 
ments of  such  great  armies  as  those  of 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  But  this  argu- 
ment evidently  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  we  are  to  accept  the  details  fur- 
nished by  Homer  concerning  the  Greek 
armament  as  literally  true  :.  a  mode  of 
reasoning  intelligible  enough  in  the  case 
of  Thucydides  or  Demetrius  of  Scepsis, 
but  wholly  inapplicable  in  an  age  of  crit- 
ical scholarship.  Dr.  Schliemann,  in- 
deed, as  we  have  seen,  went  to  the  Troad 
in  the  full  faith  that  all  such  statements 
were  to  be  received  as  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy—  and  that  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Agamemnon  really  mus- 
tered a  hundred  thousand  men  !  But  if 
Troy  is  to  dwindle  from  the  dimensions 
of  a  mighty  city,  with  50,000  inhabitants, 
to  the  little  fortress  on  the  hill  of  Hissar- 
lik, we  are  afraid  that  the  vast  host  of 
Agamemnon  will  melt  away  with  equal 
rapidity  before  the  breath  of  historical 
criticism.  The  poet  who  could  represent 
the  whole  of  this  great  armament  —  the 
fleet  and  camp  together  —  as  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  wall  with  towers  and  a  deep 
ditch  —  the  whole  constructed  within  a 
single  day  —  is  surely  not  amenable  to 
the  same  laws  of  military  possibility  that 
we  should  apply  to  Xenophon  or  Polyb- 
ius.f 

A  still  more  glaring  instance  of  the 
same  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  pursuit  of  Hec- 
tor three  times  round  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Such  a  description  undoubtedly  suggests 

*  Grote' s  "  History  of  Greece,"  vol.  i.  p.  450. 

t  The  most  amusing  instance  of  the  spirit  of  literal 
criticism  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  published  at  Paris,  in 
1867,  by  a  M.  Nicolaides,  a  Greek  of  the  island  of 
Crete,  entitled  "Topographic  et  Plan  strategique  de 
riliade,"  in  which  the  author  discusses  all  the  military 
details  of  the  poem  with  the  same  confidence  in  their 
accuracy  as  if  he  were  investigating  the  operations  of 
Caesar  before  Dyrrhachium  or  Thapsus  as  related  in 
his  Commentaries.  He  bestows  especial  pains  upon 
the  study  of  the  Greek  camp,  and  the  arrangement  of 
their  forces  within  it :  of  which  he  gives  an  elaborate 
plan,  that  may  remind  some  of  our  readers  of  the  plans 
of  the  interior  of  Noah's  Ark  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  older  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible. 
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the  idea  of  a  city  built  on  a  hill,  but  ris- 
ing out  of  a  surrounding  plain  ;  and  such 
we  believ^e  is  the  picture  that  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  of  every  reader  who  has 
not  troubled  himself  with  topographical 
investigations.  But  such  a  picture  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  either  of  the  sites 
that  dispute  the  claim  to  have  been  that 
of  Troy.  It  may,  or  may  not,  be  physi- 
cally possible  to  perform  such  a  circuit 
round  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  or  that  above 
Bunarbashi  —  enthusiastic  believers  main- 
tain in  each  case  that  it  is  so  —  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  ground  is  not  such  as  to 
suggest,  or  in  the  judgment  of  unpreju- 
diced observers  to  correspond  with  any 
such  idea.  But  are  we  seriously  expect- 
ed to  accept  the  details  of  the  death  of 
Hector  as  historically  accurate,  or  to  in- 
quire whether  any  mere  mortal  could  fol- 
low in  the  track  of  the  two  godlike 
heroes  ?  Even  Aristotle  himself  selected 
this  very  episode  as  an  instance  where 
the  poet  might  without  censure  exceed 
the  limits  of  possibility  ;  *  but  unfortu- 
nately his  sound  judgment  has  been  ig- 
nored by  most  of  the  modern  critics,  as  it 
was  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who  made 
this  very  difficulty  one  of  his  principal 
grounds  for  departing  from  the  received 
tradition.  It  is  not  by  such  discussions 
as  these  that  we  shall  ever  make  any 
progress  towards  understanding  the  an- 
cient topography  of  the  Troad,  any  more 
than  they  will  assist  us  in  estimating 
aright  the  true  character  of  the  Iliad. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have 
directed  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  his- 
torical and  topographical  questions  con- 
nected with  X)r.  Schliemann's  researches. 
As  we  have  already  intimated,  it  will  re- 
quire a  considerable  time  before  their 
archaeological  results  can  be  fully  esti- 
mated. And  it  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  convey  to  our  readers  any 
distinct  ideas  on  the  subject  without  the 
aid  of  figures,  or  without  continual  refer- 
ence to  the  somewhat  cumbrous  body 
of  photographic  plates  accompanying  his 
work,  which  we  cannot  assume  to  be  at 
the  command  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
readers.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
therefore  to  a  very  brief  notice  of  some 
of  the  leading  topics  suggested  by  the 
examination  of  the  wonderful  series  of 
ancient  objects  discovered  in  the  course 
of  his  excavations.  Their  number  is  in- 
deed marvellous.  The  objects  of  various 
kind.s  that  are  figured  in  his  Atlas  amount 

*  Aristotle,  "  De  PoeticS,"  c.  25.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Tozer  for  pointing  out  this  instance  of  the  great 
philosopher' s  sound  spirit  of  criticism. 


to  not  less  than  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred, and  these  are  selected  out  of  at 
least  twenty  thousand  more,  all  of  which 
have  been  carefully  preserved  and  regis- 
tered. Such  a  record  is  especially  val- 
uable as  stating  precisely  the  depth 
below  the  surface  at  which  every  object 
was  found,  and  consequently  the  stratum 
to  which  it  belongs. 

Out  of  so  vast  a  mass  of  materials,  un- 
questionably the  most  important  of  all, 
had  their  evidence  been  more  definite, 
would  be  the  Inscriptions,  some  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  discovered 
under  circumstances  that  certainly  lead 
to  the  inference  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Trojan  era.  Unfortunately,  as  Professor 
Max  Miiller  observes,  they  are  most  dis- 
appointing. 

"  One  inscription  on  a  terra-cotta  vase 
(according  to  the  same  high  authority)  is 
no  inscription  at  all,  but  rude  ornamenta- 
tion, consisting  of  simple  crosses,  and 
crosses  surrounded  by  a  line,  the  former 
reminding  one  at  first  of  a  Phoenician  /, 
the  other  of  a  th.  Another  inscription, 
consisting  of  six  or  seven  letters,  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle,  contains  certainly  Se- 
mitic letters,  but  they  belong  to  no  defi- 
nite series  :  "  while  the  most  important 
inscription,  which  is  found  on  a  hone,  or 
piece  of  red  slate,  discovered  in  the  Pal- 
ace of  Priam,  contains  "  among  the  eight 
or  ten  signs  of  which  it  consists  some 
decidedly  Phoenician  letters  in  their  earli- 
est form."  Another,  which  is  inscribed 
on  a  seal  or  signet  of  terra-cotta,  found 
seven  metres  beneath  the  surface,  the 
learned  professor  "  feels  strongly  tempted 
to  read  Ykiw  or  EiXwu,  if  only  there  was 
any  precedent  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
letters,  and  particularly  for  the  horizon- 
tal position  of  the  Vau."  * 

We  need  hardly  add  that  these  conclu- 
sions, or  rather  conjectures,  of  Professor 
Max  Miiller  have  not  met  with  general 
acquiescence  among  the  learned:  and 
these  few  fragmentary  Inscriptions,  of  a 
few  letters  each,  have  been  already  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion  and 
controversy.  Thus,  the  one  pronounced 
by  the  Oxford  Professor  to  be  no  inscrip- 
tion at  all,  is  maintained  by  M.  Emile 
Burnouf  to  be  "  perfectly  legible  —  in 
Chinese  !  !  ! "  f  ^  ^^^^  which,  if  we  could 
believe  it,  would  certainly  open  a  curious- 
ly new  page  in  the  history  of  Troy.     But 

*  Max  MuUer  in  the  "  Academy,"  No.  88  (Jan.  10, 

'  t  Schliemann,  «' Einleitung,"  p.  11.  The  same  con- 
clusion is  published  by  M.  Burnouf  himself  in  tht 
"  Revue  Arch^ologique  "  for  February  1874. 
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we  fear  we  must  be  content  to  admit, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  any  real  light 
being  thrown  upon  the  subject  from  this 
source.  It  is  very  improbable  tliat  these 
few  ill-shaped  letters,  scratched  at  ran- 
dom upon  scraps  of  stone  and  pottery, 
will  ever  be  deciphered  and  translated  in 
a  satisfactory  manner ;  but  it  is  still 
more  improbable  that,  if  deciphered,  they 
will  be  found  to  contain  anything  of 
value  or  interest.  The  only  point  of  im- 
portance that  appears  to  result  from  these 
tantalizing  relics,  is  the  evidence  that 
some  kind  of  alphabetical  writing  was  in 
use  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  at  so  early 
a  period  as  is  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  discovery,  and  the  other 
remains  by  which  they  are  accompanied. 
Another  class  of  objects  which  deserves 
a  passing  remark  is  one  that  was  found 
in  extraordinary  numbers  in  every  stage  of 
the  excavations,  beginning  from  the  lowest 
and  ranging  up,  through  every  stratum 
of  debris,  even  into  that  of  the  Hellenic 
period.  These  are  the  curious  articles 
known  to  Italian  archaeologists  by  the 
name  of  fiisaioli^  but  which  are  usually 
distinguished  by  Dr.  Schliemann  as  car- 
rousels, a  name  of  the  origin  of  which  we 
must  confess  our  ignorance.  They  are 
small  objects  of  terra-cotta,  most  fre- 
quently of  a  conical  form,  at  others  in 
the  shape  of  a  double  cone,  while  many 
of  them  are  much  flattened,  till  they 
gradually  pass  into  a  form  resembling 
that  of  a  wheel.  All  alike  are  perforated 
with  a  round  hole  through  the  middle, 
and  from  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  their  form  being  always  adapted  to 
a  rotatory  motion,  they  have  generally 
been  regarded  as  intended  for  weights 
to  be  used  in  spinning.  This  explana- 
tion is  rejected  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  on 
the  ground  that  among  the  hundreds  of 
them  which  he  had  brought  to  light  and 
examined  he  never  could  find  any  trace 
of  their  being  worn  by  use.  He  there- 
fore comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  ex  voto  offerings :  a  suggestion 
which  appears  highly  improbable,  con- 
sidering the  vast  numbers  in  which  they 
are  found,*  and  the  wholly  irregular  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  scattered  through 
the  mass  of  accumulated  rubbish.  But 
he  finds  a  strong  confirmation  of  this 
view  in  the  manner  in   which  a  consider- 


*  Whatever  was  the  purpose  and  use  to  which  they 
were  applied,  the  number  of  them  found  is  certainly 
astonishmg.  At  one  period  Dr.  Schliemann  collected, 
in  the  course  of  eleven  dajs,  991  of  these  curious  ob- 
jects, of  which  58J  were  adorned  with  "symbolical" 
marks,    (P.  263.) 


able  number  of  these  petty  objects  are 
decorated  with  marks  of  various  kinds, 
circles,  crosses,  stars,  and  irregular  lines 
scratched  upon  their  surface.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  these — of  which 
he  has  figured  several  hundred  varieties 
in  his  photographic  plates  —  have  to  an 
unsophisticated  eye  the  appearance  mere- 
ly of  rude  ornamentation.  But  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann finds  in  them  generally  some 
mystical  or  symbolical  meaning,  which 
convinces  him  of  their  having  had  a  re- 
ligious character.  A  few  of  them  cer- 
tainly bear  what  look  like  isolated  Phoeni- 
cian characters,  while  others  present  ap- 
parently rude  attempts  at  representing, 
or  rather  indicating,  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  but  attempts  of  so  very  rude 
and  primitive  a  kind  that  those  which 
have  been  found  in  the  bone-caves  of 
France  are  finished  works  of  art  in  com- 
parison with  them.  In  one  instance  Dr. 
Schliemann  found  himself  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  taken  one  of 
these  attempts  at  a  human  figure  for  a 
Phoenician  letter  !  We  must  leave  it  to 
archaeologists  less  enthusiastic  than  Dr. 
Schliemann,  and  to  a  more  extensive 
comparison  with  similar  remains  found 
on  other  sites,  to  determine  whether  there 
is  any  foundation  for  the  symbolical  in- 
terpretation of  these  engraved  marks  ; 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
our  conviction  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  figured  in  his  plates  have  no  mean- 
ing of  any  kind,  and  are  nothing  but 
specimens  of  simple  ornamentation. 

But  unquestionably  one  of  the  inost  im- 
portant results  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  re- 
searches remains  still  to  be  noticed.  This 
is  the  very  unexpected  number  of  imple- 
ments of  stone  and  other  objects  of  what 
is  commonly  called  ''  the  Stone  Age,"  that 
were  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  his 
excavations.  All  our  readers  are  doubt- 
less well  aware  that  recent  inquirers 
into  the  primitive  history  of  mankind 
have  been  accustomed  to  divide  the  pre- 
historic period  into  three  great  intervals 
of  time,  characterized  by  the  materials 
which  they  employed  for  their  arms, 
tools,  and  other  implements,  and  termed 
in  consequence  the  Stone  Age,  the 
Bronze  Age,  and  the  Iron  Age.  This 
classification  was  at  first  established  by 
the  Scandinavian  antiquaries  in  Den- 
mark, and  was  from  thence  extended  by 
what  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  hasty 
generalization,  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Recent  researches  have  indeed  thrown 
considerable  doubt  upon  the  value  of 
the  distinctions    thus  assumed,  and  Mr. 
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Fergusson  has  in  several  of  his  writings 
shown  incontestably  that  they  cannot 
continue  to  be  received  without  great 
modification.  Yet  many  of  the  modern 
school  of  archaeologists  cling  to  them 
with  a  tenacity  that  will  not  be  easily 
shaken.  We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  himself  at  one  time  supposed  that 
he  had  got  down  '•  into  the  midst  of  the  j 
Stone  Age,"  and  was  consequently  work- 
ing among  the  relics  of  a  period  "several 
thousand  years  anterior  to  the  Trojan 
War."*  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  any 
archaeologist  fresh  from  researches  among  ; 
the  barrows  and  tumuli  of  England  or 
Germany  would  have  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  results 
ultimately  attained  were  as  unexpected  as 
they  were  decisive.  While  he  found  (as 
has  been  already  stated)  an  enormous 
mass  of  stone  implements  of  all  kinds  at 
a  comparatively  small  depth  below  the 
surface,  he  found  below  these,  at  a  con- 
siderably greater  depth,  arms  and  imple- 
ments of  bronze  in  almost  equal  abun- 
dance, associated  with  the  elaborate  works 
in  gold  and  silver,  which  have  been  so 
often  referred  to,  as  well  as  with  finely 
wrought  pottery,  and  accompanied  with 
small  objects  in  ivory  and  ebony,  afford- 
ing proof  of  undoubted  commercial  rela- 
tion with  distant  countries.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  identification  of 
the  people  to  whom  these  relics  belonged 
with  the  Trojans  of  the  heroic  legend, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  a 
people  in  a  comparatively  advanced  stage 
of  civilization  —  immensely  superior  to 
the  population  which  at  along  subsequent 
period  occupied  the  same  site  and  left  its 
relics  in  the  shape  of  stone  axes,  flint 
knives,  bone  combs,  and  other  similar 
objects.  In  this  case  we  possess,  what  is 
wanting  in  almost  all  others,  distinct  evi- 
dence of  chronological  sequence,  proved 
by  the  superposition  of  strata  containing 
the  respective  classes  of  objects,  precise- 
ly of  the  same  character  as  that  which 
has  formed  the  basis  of  all  geological 
classification.  At  the  same  time  the  vast 
quantities  of  these  remains  that  have 
been  brought  to  light  afford  a  basis  of  in- 
duction far  different  from  what  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  examination  of  detached 
tumuli  or  graves,  or  from  any  amount  of 
objects  accidentally  scattered  in  different 
localities. 

The  conclusion  appears  inevitable,  that 
whatever  value  may  continue  to  be  at- 
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tached  to  the  distinction  of  the  three 
ages  of  Pre-historic  Man,  in  treating  of 
countries  like  Scandinavia  or  Germany, 
they  must  be  altogether  cast  aside  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  countries  such  as 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  there  ex- 
isted a  very  ancient  civilization,  closely 
surrounded  by  barbarous  or  semi-barba- 
rous tribes.  And  if  we  discard  altogether 
the  assumption  that  the  use  of  stone  im- 
plements indicates  a  very  remote  antiq- 
uity, it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  re- 
sults of  Dr.  Schliemann's  researches  cor- 
respond extremely  well  with  what  we 
know  from  historical  sources.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  there  was  no  history  — 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  —  of  those 
regions  before  the  settlement  of  the  Greek 
colony  :  and  even  the  date  of  that  is  very 
imperfectly  known ;  but  the  historical 
traditions  collected  by  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to 
reject,  pointed  to  the  population  of  the 
Troad  having  undergone  great  changes, 
and  to  the  country  having  been  occupied 
in  succession  by  different  nations  of  bar- 
barians, most,  if  not  all  of  them  of  Thra- 
cian  origin.*  Its  immediate  proximity  to 
the  Hellespont  —  the  highway  of  nations 
in  all  ages  between  Europe  and  Asia  — 
lends  great  additional  probability  to  this 
statement.  Now,  all  we  learn  of  the 
Thracians  in  historical  times  shows  them 
to  have  been  a  rude  and  barbarous  people, 
whose  manners  and  customs  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  arts  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  Hellenes.  It 
was  among  the  Thracians  that  there  were 
still  found  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  a 
people  dwelling  in  huts  built  upon  piles, 
in  a  lake,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  lake-dwellings,  of  which  the  re- 
mains in  Switzerland  have  attracted  of 
late  years  so  much  attention.!  Yet  these 
primitive  lake-people  were  found  within 
less  than  fifty  miles  of  flourishing  Greek 
colonies,  possessing  all  the  refinements 
in  art  and  literature  which  the  Greek  set- 
tlers never  failed  to  carry  with  them.  Can 
we  wonder  if  their  ancestors,  three  or 
four  centuries  before,  were  still  in  the 
Stone  Age  '^.  —  that  is  to  say,  backward 
enough  in  civilization  to  be  still  content 
with  the  same  rude  implements  that  had 
served  their  forefathers  from  the  earliest 
ages,  though  not  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  metals,  the  knowledge  of  which 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  obtain  from  the 
neighbouring  Greek  colonies. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  i.  §  8. 
t  Herodotus,  lib.  v.  c.  16. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  While  stone  im- 
plements are  found  in  this  overwhelming 
preponderance,  in  one  of  the  uppermost 
strata  of  the  series,  they  are  so  far  from 
being  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  phase 
of  civilization  which  it  represents,  that 
they  are  still  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  all  those  below  it,  down  quite  to 
the  fundamental  rock.  Knives  and  saws 
of  flint,  and  sometimes  of  volcanic  glass 
(obsidian),  hammers  and  mallets  of  stone, 
and  well  polished  axe  heads  of  diorite, 
continued  to  be  found  throughout  the 
"Trojan  "  period,  associated  with  similar 
objects  in  bronze  ;  flint  knives  being  espe- 
cially abundant,  though  found  side  by  side 
with  others  of  bronze.*  But  all  these 
implements,  as  well  as  the  pottery  with 
which  they  are  associated,  are  of  much 
finer  and  more  careful  execution  than 
those  found  in  the  stratum  above,  in 
which  the  use  of  stone  seems  to  have 
been  all  but  exclusively  prevalent.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Schliemann's  excavations  goes  —  and 
they  are  by  far  the  most  important  in  this 
respect  that  have  been  carried  on  either 
in  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  indeed  the  only 
ones  that  throw  any  considerable  light 
upon  the  pre-historic  antiquities  of  those 
countries  —  it  is  impossible  to  assume 
that  there  was  any  marked  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  bronze  and  stone 
periods,  implements  of  both  classes  being 
found  promiscuously  mixed  together, 
though  in  varying  proportions,  indicating 
undoubtedly  different  states  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  not  in  accordance  with  any 
chronological  sequence. 

One  other  point  must  be  mentioned,  in 
respect  to  which  the  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  appeared  likely  to  throw  a 
very  unexpected  light  upon  the  history  of 
early  civilization,  but  on  which  unfortu- 
nately his  evidence  has  broken  down. 
Throughout  the  body  of  his  work,  both  in 
the  detailed  reports  of  the  progress  of 
his  excavations,  and  in  the  general  intro- 
duction in  which  he  sums  up  the  results, 
he  speaks  of  all  the  metallic  objects 
found  as  of  copper ;  and  he  tells  us  dis- 
tinctly that  while  those  discovered  in  the 
Hellenic  stratum  were  alloyed  with  tin  — 
that  is  to  say  were  of  bronze,  like  all 
other  Hellenic  remains  of  the  kind  — 
those  found  in  the  lower  strata  were  uni- 
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formly  of  pure  copper,  without  any  alloy 
whatever.  Such  a  fact  would  have  been 
as  interesting  as  it  was  unique.  It  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions in  the  history  of  mankind  to  ac- 
count for  the  very  early  and  general  use 
of  bronze,  a  mixed  metal,  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  which  is  tin,  a  metal  found 
only  in  a  few  localities,  far  distant  from 
the  earliest  centres  of  civilization.  And 
it  would  seem  but  natural  to  suppose  that 
an  "  age  of  copper  "  must  have  preceded 
the  Age  of  Bronze,  before  people  had 
found  the  art  of  hardening  the  one  metal 
by  the  admixture  of  the  other.  To  have 
lighted  upon  such  a  period  would  indeed 
have  been  a  most  interesting  discovery, 
and  Dr.  Schliemann's  precise  testimony 
upon  the  subject  was  based  on  the  au- 
thority of  Professor  Landerer,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  Athens.  Unfortunately, 
the  result  of  a  more  careful  analysis  made 
for  him  at  Lyons  by  M.  Damour,  which 
is  appended  to  the  very  last  page  of  his 
book,  shows  that  both  specimens  sub- 
mitted to  him,  from  the  objects  discov- 
ered with  the  "  treasure  "  itself,  contained 
tin  in  considerable  quantities,  and  in  one 
instance  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
proportions  as  one  from  an  axe  of  the 
pure  Hellenic  period.  There  can  there- 
fore be  but  little  doubt  that  all>  or  almost 
all,  the  implements  and  utensils  discov- 
ered in  the  course  of  his  excavations,  and 
described  by  him  as  of  copper,  were 
really  of  bronze,  as  has  been  found  to  be 
the  case  with  similar  objects  in  all  other 
instances. 

We  feel  that  we  are  so  far  from  having 
exhausted  the  many  interesting  topics 
which  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries  sug- 
gest for  our  consideration,  that  we  have 
only  found  time  to  touch  upon  a  few  of 
them.  He  has  opened  a  field  of  research 
in  great  measure  new,  and  combining  at 
once  so  much  interest  with  difficulties 
and  anomalies  of  so  startling  a  character, 
that  we  have  little  doubt  it  will  afford  a 
battle-field  for  archaeologists  and  philol- 
ogers  for  manv  years  to  come.  We  do 
not  think  that  nis  own  theories  will  find 
general  acceptance  ;  but  we  cannot  be 
too  grateful  for  the  zeal  and  energy  which 
he  has  displayed  in  his  researches,  as 
well  as  for  the  conscientious  and  highly 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has 
given  their  results  to  the  public. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
TROUBLES  IN  THE  FOLD  :    A  MESSAGE. 

Gabriel  Oak  had  ceased  to  feed  the 
Weatherbury  flock  for  about  four-and- 
tvventy  hours,  when  on  Sunday  afternoon 
the  elderly  g^entlemen,  Joseph  Poorgrass, 
Matthew  Moon,  Fray,  and  half-a-dozen 
others  came  running  up  to  the  house  of 
the  mistress  of  the  Upper  Farm. 

"  Whatever  is  the  matter,  men  ?  "  she 
said,  meeting  them  at  the  door  just  as  she 
was  on  the  point  of  coming  out  on  her 
way  to  church,  and  ceasing  in  a  moment 
from  the  close  compression  of  her  two 
red  lips,  with  which  she  had  accompanied 
the  exertion  of  pulling  on  a  tight  glove. 

"  Sixty  !  "  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

"  Seventy  !  "  said  Moon. 

"  Fifty-nine  ! "  said  Susan  Tail's  hus- 
band. 

"  —  Sheep  have  broke  fence,"  said 
Fray. 

"  —  And  got  into  a  field  of  young 
clover."  said  Tall. 

"  —  Young  clover  !  "  said  Moon. 

"  —  Clover  !  "  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

"  And  they  be  getting  blasted,"  said 
Henery  Fray. 

"  That  they  be,"  said  Joseph. 

"  And  will  all  die  as  dead  as  nits,  if 
they  baint  got  out  and  cured  ! "  said  Tall. 

Joseph's  countenance  was  drawn  into 
h'nes  and  puckers  by  his  concern.  Fray's 
forehead  was  wrinkled  both  perpendicu- 
larly and  crosswise,  after  the  pattern  of  a 
portcullis,  expressive  of  a  double  despair. 
Laban  Tail's  lips  were  thin,  and  his  face 
was  rigid.  Matthew's  jaws  sank,  and  his 
eyes  turned  whichever  way  the  strongest 
muscle  happened  to  pull  them. 

"Yes,"  said  Joseph,  "and  I  was  sitting 
at  home,  looking  for  Ephesians,  and  says 
I  to  myself,  '  'Tis  nothing  but  Corin- 
thians and  Thessalonians  in  this  danged 
Testament,'  when  who  should  come  in  but 
Henery  there  :  '  Joseph,'  he  said,  '  the 
sheep  have  blasted  themselves '  " 

With  Bathsheba  it  was  a  moment  when 
thought  was  speech  and  speech  exclama- 
tion. Moreover,  she  had  hardly  recov- 
ered her  equanimity  since  the  disturbance 
which  she  had  suffered  from  Oak's  re- 
marks. 

"  That's  enough  —  that's  enough  !  —  oh, 
you  fools  !  "  she  cried,  throwing  the  para- 
sol and  prayer-book  into  the  passage,  and 
running  out  of  doors  in  the  direction  sig- 
nified.    "  To  come  to  me,  and  not  go  and 


get  them  out  directly  !  Oh,  the  stupid 
numskulls  !  " 

Her  eyes  were  at  their  darkest  and 
brightest  now.  Bathsheba's  beauty  be- 
longing rather  to  the  redeemed-demonian 
than  to  the  blemished-angelic  school,  she 
never  looked  so  well  as  when  she  was  an- 
gry—  and  particularly  when  the  effect 
was  heightened  by  a  rather  dashing  velvet 
dress,  carefully  put  on  before  a  glass. 

All  the  ancient  men  ran  in  a  jumbled 
throng  after  her  to  the  clover-field,  Joseph 
sinking  down  in  the  midst  when  about 
half  way,  like  an  individual  withering  in  a 
world  which  got  more  and  more  unstable. 
Having  once  received  the  stimulus  that 
her  presence  always  gave  them,  they  went 
round  among  the  sheep  with  a  will.  The 
majority  of  the  afflicted  animals  were 
lying  down,  and  could  not  be  stirred. 
These  were  bodily  lifted  out,  and  the  oth- 
ers driven  into  the  adjoining  field.  Here, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,. several 
more  fell  down,  and  lay  helpless  and  livid 
as  the  rest. 

Bathsheba,  with  a  sad,  bursting  heart, 
looked  at  these  primest  specimens  of  her 
prime  flock  as  they  rolled  there, 

Swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  drew. 

Many  of  them  foamed  at  the  mouth,  their 
breathing  being  quick  and  short,  whilst 
the  bodies  of  all  were  fearfully  distended. 

"  Oh,  what  can  I  do,  what  can  I  do  !  " 
said  Bathsheba,  helplessly.  "  Sheep  are 
such  unfortunate  animals!  —  there's  al- 
ways something  happening  to  them  !  I 
never  knew  a  flock  pass  a  year  without 
getting  into  some  scrape  or  other." 

"  There's  only  one  way  of  saving  them," 
said  Tall. 

"  What  way  ?     Tell  me  quick  !  " 

"They  must   be   pierced    in  the 
with  a  thing  made  on  purpose." 

"  Can  you  do  it  ?     Can  I  .?  " 

"  No,  ma'am.  We  can't,  nor  you 
neither.  It  must  be  done  in  a  particu- 
lar spot.  If  ye  go  to  the  right  or  left 
but  an  inch  you  stab  the  ewe  and  kill  her. 
Not  even  a  shepherd  can  do  it,  as  a  rule." 

"  Then  they  must  die,"  she  said,  in  a 
resigned  tone. 

"  Only  one  man  in  the  neighbourhood 
knows    the  way,"  said   Joseph,  now   just 
come  up.     "  He  could  cure  'em  all  if   h 
were  here." 

"  Who  is  he  ?     Let's  get  him  !  " 

"  Shepherd  Oak,"  said  Matthew.  "  Ah, 
he's  a  clever  man  in  talents  !  " 

"  Ah,  that  he  is  so  ! "  said  Joseph 
Poorgrass. 
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li  True  —  he's  the  man,"  said  Laban 
Tall. 

"  How  dare  you  name  that  man  in  my 
presence  !  "  she  said,  excitedly.  "  I've 
told  you  never  to  allude  to  him,  nor  shall 
you  if  you  stay  with  me.  Ah  !  "  she  ad- 
ded, brightening,  "Farmer  Boldwood 
knows  !  " 

"  O  no,  ma'am,"  said  Matthew.  "  Two 
of  his  store  ewes  got  into  some  vetches 
t'other  day,  and  were  just  like  these.  He 
sent  a  man  on  horseback  here  posthaste 
for  Gable,  and  Gable  went  and  saved  'em. 
Farmer  Boldwood  hev  got  the  thing  they 
do  it  with.  'Tis  a  holler  pipe,  with  a  sharp 
pricker  inside.     Isn't  it,  Joseph  ?  " 

"Ay  —  a  holler  pipe,"  echoed  Joseph. 
"  That's  what  'tis." 

"  Ay,  sure  —  that's  the  machine," 
chimed  in  Henery  Fray,  reflectively,  with 
an  Oriental  indifference  to  the  flight  of 
time. 

"  Well,"  burst  out  Bathsheba,  "  don't 
stand  there  with  your  ayes  and  your 
sures,  talking  at  me  !  Get  somebody  to 
cure  the  sheep,  instantly  !  " 

All  then  stalk-d  off  in  consternation,  to 
get  somebody  as  directed,  without  any 
idea  of  who  it  was  to  be.  In  a  minute 
they  had  vanished  through  the  gate,  and 
she  stood  alone  with  the  dying  flock. 

"  Never  will  I  send  for  him  —  never  !  " 
she  said,  firmly. 

One  of  the  ewes  here  contracted  its 
muscles  horribly,  extended  itself,  and 
jumped  high  into  the  air.  The  leap  was 
an  astonishing  one.  The  ewe  fell  heavi- 
ly, and  lay  still. 

Bathsheba  went  up  to  it.  The  sheep 
was  dead. 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  —  what  shall  I 
do  !"  she  again  exclaimed,  wringing  her 
hands.  "  1  won't  send  for  him.  No,  1 
won't !  " 

The  most  vigorous  expression  of  a  res- 
olution does  not  always  coincide  with  the 
greatest  vigour  of  the  resolution  itself. 
It  is  often  flung  out  as  a  sort  of  prop  to 
support  a  decaying  conviction  which, 
whilst  strong,  required  no  enunciation 
to  prove  it  so.  The  *'  No,  I  won't  "  of 
Bathsheba  meant  virtually "  I  think  I 
must." 

She  followed  her  assistants  through  the 
gate,  and  lifted  her  hand  to  one  of  them. 
Laban  answered  to  her  signal. 

"  Where  is  Oak  staying  .''  " 

"  Across  the  valley  at  Nest  Cottage." 

"Jump  on  the  bay  mare,  and  ride 
across,  and  say  he  must  return  instantly 
—  that  I  say  so." 

Tall  scrambled  off  to  the  field,  and  in 


two  minutes  was  on  Poll,  the  bay,  bare- 
backed, and  with  only  a  halter  by  way  of 
rein.     He  diminished  down  the  hill. 

Bathsheba  watched.  So  did  all  the 
rest.  Tall  cantered  along  the  bridle-path 
through  Sixteen  Acres,  Sheeplands,  Mid- 
dle Field,  The  Flats^  Cappel's  Piece, 
shrank  almost  to  a  point,  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  ascended  from  the  valley 
through  Springmead  and  Whitepits  on 
the  other  side.  The  cottage  to  which 
Gabriel  had  retired  before  taking  his  final 
departure  from  the  locality  was  visible  as 
a  white  spot  on  the  opposite  hill,  backed 
by  blue  firs.  Bathsheba  walked  up  and 
down.  The  men  entered  the  field  and 
endeavoured  to  ease  the  anguish  of  the 
dumb  creatures  by  rubbing  them.  Noth- 
ing availed. 

Bathsheba  continued  walking.  The 
horse  was  seen  descending  the  hill,  and 
the  wearisome  series  had  to  be  repeated 
in  reverse  order  :  Whitepits,  Springmead, 
Cappel's  Piece,  The  Flats,  Middle  Field, 
Sheeplands,  Sixteen  Acres.  She  hoped 
Tall  had  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  give  the  mare  up  to  Gabriel,  and  return 
himself  on  foot.  The  rider  neared  them. 
It  was  Tall. 

"  O,  what  folly  !  "  said  Bathsheba. 

Gabriel  was  not  visible  anywhere. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  already  gone,"  she  said. 

Tall  came  into  the  enclosure,  and  leapt 
off,  his  face  tragic  as  Morton's  after  the 
Battle  of  Shrewsbury. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Bathsheba,  unwilling  to 
believe  that  her  verbal  lettre-de-cachet 
could  possibly  have  miscarried. 

"  He  says  beggars  mustti't  be  chooserSy^ 
replied  Laban. 

"  What !  "  said  the  young  farmer, 
opening  her  eyes  and  drawing  in  her 
breath  for  an  outburst.  Joseph  Poor- 
grass  retired  a  few  steps  behind  a  hurdle. 

"  He  says  he  shall  not  come  unless  you 
request  him  to  come  civilly  and  in  a 
proper  manner,  as  becomes  any  person 
begging  a  favour." 

"  O,  ho,  that's  his  answer !  Where 
does  he  get  his  airs  .'*  Who  am  I,  then, 
to  be  treated  like  that  .'*  Shall  I  beg  to  a 
man  who  has  begged  to  me  }  " 

Another  of  the  flock  sprang  into  the 
air,  and  fell  dead. 

The  men  looked  grave,  as  if  they  sup- 
pressed opinion. 

Bathsheba  turned  aside,  her  eyes  full 
of  tears.  The  strait  she  was  in  through 
pride  and  shrewishness  could  not  be  dis- 
guised longer  :  she  burst  out  crying  bit- 
terly ;  they  all  saw  it ;  and  she  attempted 
no  further  concealment. 
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"  I  wouldn't  cry  about  it,  Miss,"  said 
William  Smallbury,  compassionately. 
"  Why  not  ask  him  softer  like  ?  I'm  sure 
he'd  come  then.  Gable  is  a  true  man  in 
that  way." 

Bathsheba  checked  her  grief  and  wiped 
her  eyes.  "O,  it  is  a  wicked  cruelty  to 
me  —  it  is  —  it  is!"  she  murmured. 
"And    he     drives     me    to     do    what    I 

wouldn't ;  yes,  he   does  ! Tall,  come 

indoors." 

After  this  collapse,  not  very  dignified 
for  the  head  of  an  establishment,  she 
went  into  the  house,  Tall  at  her  heels. 
Here  she  sat  down  and  hastily  scribbled 
a  note  between  the  small  convulsive  sobs 
of  convalescence  which  follow  a  fit  of 
crying,  as  a  ground-swell  follows  a  storm. 
The  note  was  none  the  less  polite  for  be- 
ing written  in  a  hurry.  She  held  it  at  a 
distance,  was  about  to  fold  it,  then  added 
these  words  at  the  bottom  : 

"  Do  not  desert  me,  Gabriel  /  " 

She  looked  a  little  redder  in  refolding 
it,  and  closed  her  lips,  as  if  thereby  to 
suspend  till  too  late  the  action  of  con- 
science in  examining  whether  such 
strategy  was  justifiable.  The  note  was 
despatched  as  the  message  had  been,  and 
Bathsheba  waited  indoors  for  the  result. 

It  was  an  anxious  quarter  of  an  hour 
that  intervened  between  the  messenger's 
departure  and  the  sound  of  the  horse's 
tramp  again  outside.  She  could  not  watch 
this  time,  but,  leaning  over  the  old  bureau 
at  which  she  had  written  the  letter,  closed 
her  eyes,  as  if  to  keep  out  both  hope  and 
fear. 

The  case,  however,  was  a  promising 
one.  Gabriel  was  not  angry,  he  was  sim- 
ply neutral,  although  her  first  command 
had  been  so  haughty.  Such  imperious- 
ness  would  have  damned  a  little  less 
beauty ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
beauty  would  have  redeemed  a  little  less 
imperiousness. 

She  went  out  when  the  horse  was  heard, 
and  looked  up.  A  mounted  figure  passed 
between  her  and  the  sky,  and  went  on 
towards  the  field  of  sheep,  the  rider  turn- 
ing his  face  in  receding.  Gabriel  looked 
at  her.  It  was  a  moment  when  a  wo- 
man's eyes  and  tongue  tell  distinctly  op- 
posite tales.  Bathsheba  looked  full  of 
gratitude,  and  she  said  : 

"  Oh,  Gabriel,  how  could  you  serve  me 
so  unkindly  !  " 

Such  a  tenderly-shaped  reproach  for 
his  previous  delay  was  the  one  speech  in 
the  language  that  he  could  pardon  for  not 


being   commendation    of     his   readiness 
now. 

Gabriel  murmured  a  confused  reply, 
and  hastened  on.  She  knew  from  the 
look  which  sentence  in  her  note  had 
brought  him.  Bathsheba  followed  to  the 
field. 

Gabriel  was  already  among  the  turgid 
prostrate  forms.  He  had  flung  off  his 
coat,  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  taken 
from  his  pocket  the  instrument  of  salva- 
tion. It  was  a  small  tube  or  trochar,  with 
a  lance  passing  down  the  inside  ;  and 
Gabriel  began  to  use  it  with  a  dexterity 
that  would  have  graced  a  hospital-sur- 
geon. Passing  his  hand  over  the  sheep's 
left  flank,  and  selecting  the  proper  point, 
he  punctured  the  skin  and  rumen  with 
the  lance  as  it  stood  in  the  tube  ;  then  he 
suddenly  withdrew  the  lance,  retaining 
the  tube  in  its  place.  A  current  of  air 
rushed  up  the  tube,  forcible  enough  to 
have  extinguished  a  candle  held  at  the 
orifice. 

It  has  been  said  that  mere  ease  after 
torment  is  delight  for  a  time  ;  and  the 
countenances  of  these  poor  creatures  ex- 
pressed it  now.  Forty-nine  operations 
were  successfully  performed.  Owing  to 
the  great  hurry  necessitated  by  the  far- 
gone  state  of  some  of  the  flock,  Gabriel 
missed  his  aim  in  one  case,  and  in  one 
only  —  striking  wide  of  the  mark,  and  in- 
flicting a  mortal  blow  at  once  upon  the 
suffering  ewe.  Four  had  died  ;  three  re- 
covered without  an  operation.  The  total 
number  of  sheep  which  had  thus  strayed 
and  injured  themselves  so  dangerously 
was  fifty-seven. 

When  the  love-led  man  had  ceased 
from  his  labours,  Bathsheba  came  and 
looked  him  in  the  face. 

"  Gabriel,  will  you  stay  on  with  me  ? " 
she  said,  smiling  winningly,  and  not 
troubling  to  bring  her  lips  quite  together 
again  at  the  end,  because  there  was  going 
to  be  another  smile  soon. 

"  I  will,"  said  Gabriel. 

And  she  smiled  on  him  again. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  GREAT  BARN  AND  THE  SHEEP-SHEAR- 
ERS. 

Men  thin  away  to  insignificance  and 
oblivion  quite  as  often  by  not  making  the 
most  of  good  spirits  when  they  have  them 
as  by  lacking  good  spirits  when  they  are 
indispensable.  Gabriel  lately,  for  the 
first  time  since  his  prostration  by  misfor- 
tune, had  been   independent  in  thought 
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and  vigorous  in  action  to  a  marked  extent 
—  conditions  which,  powerless  without  an 
opportunity,  as  an  opportunity  without 
them  is  barren,  would  have  given  him  a 
sure  and  certain  lift  upwards  when  the 
favourable  conjunction  should  have  oc- 
curred. But  this  incurable  loitering  be- 
side Bathsheba  Everdene  stole  his  time 
ruinously.  The  spring  tides  were  going 
by  without  floating  him  off,  and  the  neap 
might  soon  come  which  could  not. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  June,  and  the 
sheep-shearing    season    culminated,    the 
landscape,  even   to   the   leanest  pasture, 
being  all  health  and  colour.     Every  green 
was  young,   every   pore   was   open,  and 
every  stalk  was  swollen  with  racing  cur- 
rents of  juice.     God  was  palpably  pres- 
ent in  the  country,  and  the  devil  had  gone 
with  the  world  to  town.     Flossy  catkins 
of   the  later  kinds,  fern-fronds  like  bish- 
ops'   crosiers,   the    square-headed    mos- 
chatel,   the    odd    cuckoo-pint  —  like    an 
apoplectic  saint   in  a  niche   of  malachite 
—  clean  white  lady's-smocks,  the  tooth- 
wort,  approximating  to  human  flesh,  the 
enchanter's  nightshade,   and    the    black- 
petaled     doleful-bells   were     among    the 
quainter  objects  of  the  vegetable  world  in 
and   about  Weatherbury  at  this  teeming 
time  ;  and   of   the   animal,  the  metamor- 
phosed  figures  of  Mr.  Jan   Coggan,  the 
master-shearer ;    the    second    and   third 
shearers,  who  travelled  in  the  exercise  of 
their  calling  and  do  not  require  definition 
by  name  ;  Henery  Fray  the  fourth  shear- 
er, Susan  Tail's  husband  the  fifth,  Joseph 
Poorgrass  the  sixth,  young  Cain  Ball  as 
assistant-shearer,  and    Gabriel    Oak    as 
general  supervisor.     None  of.  these  were 
clothed  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning, 
each  appearing  to  have  hit  in  the  matter  of 
raiment  the  decent  mean  between  a  high 
and  low  caste  Hindoo.     An  angularity  of 
lineament  and  a  fixity  of  facial  machinery 
in  general  proclaimed  that  serious  work 
was  the  order  of  the  day. 

They  sheared  in  the  great  barn,  called 
for  the  nonce  the  Shearing  Barn,  which 
on  ground  plan  resembled  a  church  with 
transepts.  It  not  only  emulated  the 
form  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  the 
parish,  but  vied  with  it  in  antiquity. 
Whether  the  barn  had  ever  formed  one 
of  a  group  of  conventual  buildings  no- 
body seemed  to  be  aware  ;  no  trace  of 
such  surroundings  remained.  The  vast 
porches  at  the  sides,  lofty  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  waggon  laden  to  its  highest  with 
corn  in  the  sheaf,  were  spanned  by  heavy 
pointed  arches  of  stone,  broadly  and 
boldly  cut,  whose  very  simplicity  was  the 


origin  of  a  grandeur  not  apparent  in 
erections  where  more  ornament  has  been 
attempted.  The  dusky,  filmed  chestnut 
roof,  braced  and  tied  in  by  huge  collars, 
curves,  and  diagonals,  was  far  nobler  in 
design,  because  more  wealthy  in  materi- 
al, than  nine-tenths  of  those  in  our  mod- 
ern churches.  Along  each  side  wall  was 
a  range  of  striding  buttresses,  throwing 
deep  shadows  on  the  spaces  between 
them,  which  were  perforated  by  lancet 
openings,  combining  in  their  proportions 
the  precise  requirements  both  of  beauty 
and  ventilation. 

One  could  say  about  this  barn,  what 
could  hardly  be  said  of  either  the  church 
or  the  castle,  its  kindred  in  age  and  style, 
that  the  purpose  which  had  dictated  its 
original  erection  was  the  same  with  that 
to  which  it  was  still  applied.  Unlike  and 
superior  to  either  of  those  two  typical 
remnants  of  mediaevalism,  the  old  barn 
embodied  practices  which  had  suffered 
no  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  time.  Here 
at  least  the  spirit  of  the  builders  then 
was  at  one  with  the  spirit  of  the  beholder 
now.  Standing  before  this  abraded  pile, 
the  eye  regarded  its  present  usage  ;  the 
mind  dwelt  upon  its  past  history  with  a 
satisfied  sense  of  functional  continuity 
throughout  —  a  feeling  almost  of  grati- 
tude, and  quite  of  pride,  at  the  perma- 
nence of  the  idea  which  had  heaped  it 
up.  The  fact  that  four  centuries  had 
neither  proved  it  to  be  founded  on  a  mis- 
take, inspired  any  hatred  of  its  purpose, 
nor  given  rise  to  any  reaction  that  had 
battered  it  down,  invested  this  simple 
grey  effort  of  old  minds  with  a  repose,  if 
not  a  grandeur,  which  a  too  curious 
reflection  was  apt  to  disturb  in  its  ec- 
clesiastical and  military  compeers.  For 
once  mediaevalism  and  modernism  had  a 
common  standpoint.  The  lanceolate  win- 
dows, the  time-eaten  arch-stones  and 
chamfers,  the  orientation  of  the  axis,  the 
misty  chestnut  work  of  the  rafters,  re- 
ferred to  no  exploded  fortifying  art  or 
worn-out  religious  creed.  The  defence 
and  salvation  of  the  body  by  daily  bread 
is  still  a  study,  a  religion,  and  a  desire. 

To-day  the  large  side  doors  were 
thrown  open  towards  the  sun  to  admit 
a  bountiful  light  to  the  immediate  spot 
of  the  shearers'  operations,  which  was 
the  wood  threshing-floor  in  the  centre, 
formed  of  thick  oak,  black  with  age  and 
polished  by  the  beating  of  flails  for  many 
generations,  till  it  had  grown  as  slippery 
and  as  rich  in  hue  as  the  state-room  floors 
of  an  Elizabethan  mansion.  Here  the 
shearers  knelt,  the  sun  slanting  in  upon 
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their  bleached  shirts,  tanned  arms,  and 
the  polished  shears  they  flourished,  caus- 
ing them  to  bristle  with  a  thousand  rays 
strong  enough  to  blind  a  weak-eyed  man. 
Beneath  them  a  captive  sheep  lay  pant- 
ing, increasing  the  rapidity  of  its  pants 
as  misgiving  merged  in  terror,  till  it 
quivered  like  the  hot  landscape  outside. 

This  picture  of  to-day  in  its  frame  of 
four  hundred  years  ago  did  not  produce 
that  marked  contrast  between  ancient 
and  modern  which  is  implied  by  the  con- 
trast of  date.  In  comparison  with  cities, 
Weatherbury  was  immutable.  The  citi- 
zen's Then  is  the  rustic's  Now.  In  Lon- 
don, twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  are  old 
times  ;  in  Paris,  ten  years  or  five  ;  in 
Weatherbury  three  or  four  score  years 
were  included  in  the  mere  present,  and 
nothing  less  than  a  century  set  a  mark 
on  its  face  or  tone.  Five  decades  hardly 
modified  the  cut  of  a  gaiter,  the  embroid- 
ery of  a  smock-frock,  by  the  breadth  of  a 
hair.  Ten  generations  failed  to  alter  the 
turn  of  a  single  phrase.  In  these  nooks 
the  busy  outsider's  ancient  times  are 
only  old  ;  his  old  times  are  still  new  ;  his 
present  is  futurity. 

So  the  barn  was  natural  to  the  shearers, 
and  the  shearers  were  in  harmony  with 
the  barn. 

The  spacious  ends  of  the  building,  an- 
swering ecclesiastically  to  nave  and 
chancel  extremities,  were  fenced  off  with 
hurdles,  the  sheep  being  all  collected  in 
a  crowd  within  these  two  enclosures  ; 
and  in  one  angle  a  catching-pen  was 
formed,  in  which  three  or  four  sheep  were 
continuously  kept  ready  for  the  shearers 
to  seize  without  loss  of  time.  In  the 
back-ground,  mellowed  by  tawny  shade, 
were  the  three  women,  Maryann  Money, 
and  Temperance  and  Soberness  Miller, 
gathering  up  the  fleeces  and  twisting 
ropes  of  wool  with  a  wimble  for  tying 
them  round.  They  were  indifferently 
well  assisted  by  the  old  maltster,  who, 
when  the  malting  season  from  October 
to  April  had  passed,  made  himself  useful 
upon  any  of  the  bordering  farmsteads. 

Behind  all  was  Bathsheba,  carefully 
watching  the  men  to  see  that  there  was 
no  cutting  or  wounding  through  careless- 
ness,  and  that  the  animals  were  shorn 
close.  Gabriel,  who  flitted  and  hovered 
under  her  bright  eyes  like  a  moth,  did 
not  shear  continuously,  half  his  time  be- 
ing spent  in  attending  to  the  others  and 
selecting  the  sheep  for  them.  At  the 
present  moment  he  was  engaged  in  hand- 
ing round  a  mug  of   mild  liquor,  supplied 


from  a  barrel  in  the  corner,  and  cut 
pieces  of  bread  and  cheese. 

Bathsheba,  after  throwing  a  glance 
here,  a  caution  there,  and  lecturing  one 
of  the  younger  operators  who  had  allowed 
his  last  finished  sheep  to  go  off  among 
the  flock  without  re-stamping  it  with  her 
initials,  came  again  to  Gabriel,  as  he  put 
down  the  luncheon  to  drag  a  frightened 
ewe  to  his  shearing  station,  flinging  it  over 
upon  its  back  with  a  dexterous  twist  of 
the  arm.  He  lopped  off  the  tresses  about 
its  head,  and  opened  up  the  neck  and 
collar,  his  mistress  quietly  looking  on. 

"  She  blushes  at  the  insult,"  murmured 
Bathsheba,  watching  the  pink  flush  which 
arose  and  overspread  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders of  the  ewe  where  they  were  left  bare 
by  the  clicking  shears  —  a  flush  which 
was  enviable,  for  its  delicacy,  by  many 
queens  of  the  coteries,  and  would  have 
been  creditable,  for  its  promptness,  to 
any  woman  in  the  world. 

Poor  Gabriel's  soul  was  fed  with  a  lux- 
ury of  content  by  having  her  over  him, 
her  eyes  critically  regarding  his  skilful 
shears,  which  apparently  were  going  to 
gather  up  a  piece  of  the  flesh  at  every 
close,  and  yet  never  did  so.  Like  Guild- 
enstern.  Oak  was  happy  in  that  he  was 
not  over  happy.  He  had  no  wish  to  con- 
verse with  her :  that  his  bright  lady  and 
himself  formed  one  group,  exclusively 
their  own,  and  containing  no  others  in 
the  world,  was  enough. 

So  the  chatter  was  all  on  her  side. 
There  is  a  loquacity  that  tells  nothing, 
which  was  Bathsheba's  ;  and  there  is  a 
silence  which  says  much  :  that  was  Ga- 
briel's. Full  of  this  dim  and  temperate 
bliss,  he  went  on  to  fling  the  ewe  over 


upon  her  other  side,  covering  her  head 


with    his     knee,   gradually    running   th 
shears  line  after  line  round  her  dew-lap, 
thence  about  her  flank  and  back,  and  fia 
ishing  over  the  tail. 

"  Well  done  and  done  quickly  !  "  said 
Bathsheba,  looking  at  her  watch  as  the 
last  snip  resounded. 

"  How  long,  miss  ? "  said  Gabriel, 
wiping  his  brow. 

"Three-and-twenty  minutes  and  a  half 
since  you  took  the  first  lock  from  its  fore- 
head. It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
ever  seen  one  done  in  less  than  half  an 
hour." 

The  clean,'  sleek  creature  arose  from 
its  fleece  —  how  perfectly  like  Aphrodite 
rising  from  the  foam,  should  have  been 
seen  to  be  realized  —  looking  startled 
and  shy  at  the  loss  of  its  garment,  which 
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lay  on  the  floor  in  one  soft  cloud,  united 
throughout,  the  portion  visible  being  the 
inner  surface  only,  which,  never  before 
exposed,  was  white  as  snow,  and  without 
flaw  or  blemish  of  minutest  kind. 

"  Cain  Ball  !  " 

"  Yes,  Mister  Oak  ;  here  I  be  !  " 

Cainy  now  runs  forward  with  the  tar- 
pot.  "B.  E."  is  newly  stamped  upon  the 
shorn  skin,  and  away  the  simple  dam 
leaps,  panting,  over  the  board  into  the 
shirtless  flock  outside.  Then  up  comes 
Maryann  ;  throws  the  loose  locks  into  the 
middle  of  the  fleece,  rolls  it  up,  and  car- 
ries it  into  the  background  as  three-and- 
a-half  pounds  of  unadulterated  warmth 
for  the  winter  enjoyment  of  persons  un- 
known and  far  away,  who  will,  however, 
never  experience  the  superlative  comfort 
derivable  from  the  wool  as  it  here  exists, 
new  and  pure  —  before  the  unctuousness 
of  its  nature  whilst  in  a  living  state  has 
dried,  stiffened,  and  been  washed  out  — 
rendering  it  just  now  as  superior  to  any- 
thing woollen  as  cream  is  superior  to 
milk-and-water. 

But  heartless  circumstance  could  not 
leave  entire  Gabriel's  happiness  of  this 
morning.  The  rams,  old  ewes,  and  two- 
shear  ewes  had  duly  undergone  their 
stripping,  and  the  men  were  proceeding 
with  the  shearlings  and  hogs,  when  Oak's 
belief  that  she  was  going  to  stand  pleas- 
antly by  and  time  him  through  another 
performance  was  painfully  interrupted  by 
Farmer  Boldwood's  appearance  in  the  ex- 
tremest  corner  of  the  barn.  Nobody 
seemed  to  have  perceived  his  entry,  but 
there  he  certainly  was.  Bold  wood  al- 
ways carried  with  him  a  social  atmos- 
phere of  his  own,  which  everybody  felt 
who  came  near  him  ;  and  the  talk,  which 
Bathsheba's  presence  had  somewhat  re- 
pressed, was  now  totally  suspended. 

He  crossed  over  towards  Bathsheba, 
who  turned  to  greet  him  with  a  carriage 
of  perfect  ease.  He  spoke  to  her  in  low 
tones,  and  she  instinctively  modulated 
her  own  to  the  same  pitch,  and  her  voice 
ultimately  even  caught  the  inflection  of 
his.  She  was  far  from  having  a  wish  to 
appear  mysteriously  connected  with  him  ; 
but  woman  at  the  impressible  age  gravi- 
tates to  the  larger  body  not  only  in  her 
choice  of  words,  which  is  apparent  every 
day,  but  even  in  her  shades  of  tone  and 
humour,  when  the  influence  is  great. 

What  they  conversed  about  was  not 
audible  to  Gabriel,  who  was  too  independ- 
ent to  get  near,  though  too  concerned  to 
disregard.  The  issue  of  their  dialogue 
was  the  taking  of  her  hand  by  the  cour- 


teous farmer  to  help  her  over  the  spread- 
ing-board  into  the  bright  May  sunlight 
outside.  Standing  beside  the  sheep  al- 
ready shorn,  they  went  on  talking  again. 
Concerning  the  flock  ?  Apparently  not. 
Gabriel  theorized,  not  without  truth,  that 
in  quiet  discussion  of  any  matter  within 
reach  of  the  speakers'  eyes,  these  are 
usually  fixed  upon  it.  Bathsheba  de- 
murely regarded  a  contemptible  straw 
lying  upon  the  ground,  in  a  way  which 
suggested  less  ovine  criticism  than  wo- 
manly embarrassment.  She  became  more 
or  less  red  in  the  cheek,  the  blood  wa- 
vering in  uncertain  flux  and  reflux  over 
the  sensitive  space  between  ebb  and 
flood.  Gabriel  sheared  on,  constrained 
and  sad. 

She  left  Boldwood's  side,  and  he  walked 
up  and  down  alone  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Then  she  reappeared  in  a 
new  riding-habit  of  myrtle  green,  which 
fitted  her  to  the  waist  as  a  rind  fits  its 
fruit ;  and  young  Bob  Coggan  led  on  her 
mare,  Boldwood  fetching  his  own  horse 
from  the  tree  under  which  it  had  been 
tied. 

Oak's  eyes  could  not  forsake  them  ; 
and  in  endeavouring  to  continue  his 
shearing  at  the  same  time  that  he  watched 
Boldwood's  manner,  he  snipped  the 
sheep  in  the  groin.  The  animal  plunged  ; 
Bathsheba  instantly  gazed  towards  it, 
and  saw  the  blood. 

"  O  Gabriel !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  se- 
vere remonstrance.  "  You  who  are  so 
strict  with  the  other  men  —  see  what  you 
are  doing  yourself  !  " 

To  an  outsider  there  was  not  much  to 
complain  of  in  this  remark  ;  but  to  Oak, 
who  knew  Bathsheba  to  be  well  aware 
that  she  herself  was  the  cause  of  the 
poor  ewe's  wound,  because  she  had 
wounded  the  ewe's  shearer  in  a  still  more 
vital  part,  it  had  a  sting  which  the  abid- 
ing sense  of  his  inferiority  to  both  her- 
self and  Boldwood  was  not  calculated  to 
heal.  But  a  manly  resolve  to  recognize 
boldly  that  he  had  no  longer  a  lover's  in- 
terest in  her,  helped  him  occasionally  to 
conceal  a  feeling. 

"  Bottle  !  "  he  shouted,  in  an  unmoved 
voice  of  routine.  Cainy  Ball  ran  up,  the 
wound  was  anointed,  and  the  shearing 
continued. 

Boldwood  gently  tossed  Bathsheba 
into  the  saddle,  and  before  they  turned 
away  she  again  spoke  out  to  O-ik  with 
the    same     dominative    and     tantalizing 


graciousness. 

"  I   am  going   now  to  see 


wood's  Leicesters. 


Mr.    Bold- 
Take  my  place  in  the 
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barn,  Gabriel,  and  keep  the  men  carefully 
to  their  work." 

The  horses'  heads  were  put  about,  and 
they  trotted  away. 

Boldwood's  deep  attachment  was  a 
matter  of  great  interest  among  all  around 
him  ;  but,  after  having  been  pointed  out 
for  so  many  years  as  the  perfect  exemplar 
of  thriving  bachelorship,  his  lapse  was  an 
anticlimax,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
St.  John  Long's  death  by  consumption, 
in  the  midst  of  his  proofs  that  it  was  not 
a  fatal  disease. 

"That  means  matrimony,"  said  Tem- 
perance Miller,  following  them  out  of 
sight  with  her  eyes. 

*'  I  reckon  that's  the  size  o't,"  said 
Coggan,  working  along  without  looking 
up. 

"  Well,  better  wed  over  the  mixen  than 
over  the  moor,"  said  Laban  Tall,  turning 
his  sheep. 

Henery  Fray  spoke,  exhibiting  misera- 
ble eyes  at  the  same  time  :  "  I  don't  see 
why  a  maid  should  take  a  husband  when 
she's  bold  enough  to  fight  her  own  bat- 
tles, and  don't  want  a  home ;  for  'tis 
keeping  another  woman  out.  But  let  it 
be,  for  'tis  a  pity  he  and  she  should 
trouble  two  houses." 

As  usual  with  decided  characters, 
Bathsheba  invariably  provoked  the  criti- 
cism of  individuals  like  Henery  Fray. 
Her  emblazoned  fault  was  to  be  too  pro- 
nounced in  her  objections,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently overt  in  her  likings.  We  learn 
that  it  is  not  the  rays  which  bodies  ab- 
sorb, but  those  which  they  reject,  that 
give  them  the  colours  they  are  known  by  ; 
and  in  the  same  way  people  are  special- 
ized by  their  dislikes  and  antagonisms, 
whilst  their  goodwill  is  looked  upon  as  no 
attribute  at  all. 

Henery  continued  in  a  more  complaisant 
mood  :  "  I  once  hinted  my  mind  to  her 
on  a  few  things,  as  nearly  as  a  battered 
frame  dared  to  do  so  to  such  a  froward 
piece.  You  all  know,  neighbours,  what  a 
man  I  be,  and  how  I  come  down  with  my 
powerful  words  when  my  pride  is  boiling 
with  indignation  ? " 

"  We  do,  we  do,  Henery." 

"  So  I  said, '  Mistress  Everdene,  there's 
places  empty,  and  there's  gifted  men 
willing  ;  but  the  spite  '  —  no,  not  the  spite 
—  I  didn't  say  spite  —  'but  the  vil- 
lanyof  the  contrarikind,'  I  said  (meaning 
womankind),  '  keeps  'em  out.'  That 
wasn't  too  strong  for  her,  say  ?  " 

"  Passably  well  put." 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  would  have  said  it,  had 


death  and   salvation  overtook  me  for  it. 
Such  is  my  spirit  when  I  have  a  mind  !" 

"A  true  man,  and  proud  as  alucifer." 

"  You  see  the  artfulness  ?  Why,  'twas 
about  being baily  really;  but  I  didn't  put 
it  so  plain  that  she  could  understand  my 
meaning,  so  I  could  lay  it  on  all  the 
stronger.  That  was  my  depth  !  .  .  . 
However,  let  her  marry  an  she  will.  Per- 
haps 'tis  high  time.  I  believe  Farmer 
Boldwood  kissed  her  behind  the  spear- 
bed  at  the  sheep-washing  t'other*  day  — 
that  I  do." 

"  What  a  lie  !  "  said  Gabriel. 

"  Ah,  neighbour  Oak  —  how'st  know  ?  " 
said  Henery,  mildly. 

"  Because  she  told  me  all  that  passed," 
said  Oak,  with  a  pharisaical  sense  that  he 
was  not  as  other  shearers  in  this  matter. 

"  Ye  have  a  right  to  believe  it,"  said 
Henery,  with  dudgeon  ;  "  a  very  true 
right.  But  I  may  see  a  little  distance 
into  things.  To  be  long-headed  enough 
for  a  baily's  place  is  a  poor  mere  trifle  — 
yet  a  trifle  more  than  nothing.  How- 
ever, I  look  round  upon  life  quite  pro- 
miscuous. Do  you  conceive  me,  neigh- 
bours ?  My  words,  though  made  as  sim- 
ple as  I  can,  may  be  rather  deep  for  some 
heads." 

"  Oh  yes,  Henery,  we  quite  conceive 
ye." 

"  A  strange  old  piece,  goodmen  — 
whirled  about  from  here  to  yonder,  as  if  I 
were  nothing  worth.  A  little  warped,  too. 
But  I  have  my  depths  ;  ha,  and  even  my 
great  depths  !  I  might  close  with  a  cer- 
tain shepherd,  brain  to  brain.  But  no  — 
Oh  no  !  " 

"  A  strange  old  piece,  ye  say  !  "  inter- 
posed the  maltster,  in  a  querulous  voice. 
"At  the  same  time  ye  be  no  old  man 
worth  naming  —  no  old  man  at  all.  Yer 
teeth  baint  half  gone  yet  ;  and  what's  a 
old  man's  standing  if  so  be  his  teeth  baint 
gone  ?  Weren't  I  stale  in  wedlock  afore 
ye  were  out  of  arms  ?  'Tis  a  poor  thing  to 
be  sixty,  when  there's  people  far  past 
four-score — a  boast  weak  as  water." 

It  was  the  unvarying  custom  in  Weath- 
erbury  to  sink  minor  differences  when 
the  maltster  had  to  be  pacified. 

"  Weak  as  water  !  yes,"  said  Jan  Cog- 
gan. "  Maltster,  we  feel  ye  to  be  a  won- 
derful old  veteran  man,  and  nobody  can 
gainsay  it." 

"  Nobody,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 
"  Ye  are  a  very  rare  old  spectacle,  malt- 
ster, and  we  all  respect  ye  for  that  gift." 

"  Ay,  and  as  a  young  man,  when  my 
senses  were  in  prosperity,  I  was  likewise 
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liked   by  a  good-few  who  knowed    me," 
said  the  maltster. 

"'Ithout     doubt     you    was  —  'ithout 
doubt." 

The  bent  and  hoary  man  was  satisfied, 
and  so  apparently  was  Henery  Fray. 
That  matters  should  continue  pleasant 
Maryann  spoke,  who,  what  with  her 
brown  complexion,  and  the  working 
wrapper  of  rusty  linsey,  had  at  present 
the  mellow  hue  of  an  old  sketch  in  oils 

notably     some    of     Nicholas     Pous- 

sin's  :  — 

"  Do  anybody  know  of  a  crooked  man, 
or  a  lame,  or  any  second-hand  fellow  at 
ail  that  would  do  for  poor  me?"  said 
Maryann.  "  A  perfect  article  I  don't  ex- 
pect to  get  at  my  time  of  life.  If  I  could 
hear  of  such  a  thing  'twould  do  me  more 
good  than  toast  and  ale." 

Coggan  furnished  a  suitable  reply.  Oak 
went  on  with  his  shearing,  and  said  not 
another  word.  Pestilent  moods  had 
come,  and  teased  away  his  quiet.  Bath- 
sheba  had  shown  indications  of  anointing 
him  above  his  fellows  by  installing  him 
as  the  bailiff  that  the  farm  imperatively 
required.  He  did  not  covet  the  post 
relatively  to  the  farm  :  in  relation  to  her- 
self, as  beloved  by  him  and  unmarried  to 
another,  he  had  coveted  it.  His  read- 
ings of  her  seemed  now  to  be  vapoury 
and  indistinct.  His  lecture  to  her  was, 
he  thought,  one  of  the  absurdest  mistakes. 
Far  from  coquetting  with  Boldwood,  she 
had  trifled  with  himself  in  thus  feigning 
that  she  had  trifled  with  another.  He 
was  inwardly  convinced  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  anticipations  of  his  easy- 
going and  worse-educated  comrades,  that 
day  *\vould  see  Boldwood  the  accepted 
husband  of  Miss  Everdene.  Gabriel  at 
this  time  of  his  life  had  outgrown  the  in- 
stinctive dislike  which  every  Christian 
boy  has  for  reading  the  Bible,  perusing  it 
now  quite  frequently,  and  he  inwardly 
said,  '"  I  find  more  bitter  than  death  the 
woman  whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets  ! '  " 
This  was  mere  exclamation  —  the  froth 
of  the  storm.  He  adored  Bathsheba  just 
the  same. 

"  We  workfolk  shall  have  some  lordly 
junketing  to-night,"  said  Cainy  Ball,  cast- 
ing forth  his  thoughts  in  a  new  direction. 
"This  morning  I  see  'em  making  the 
great  puddens  in  the  milking-pails  — 
lumps  of  fat  as  big  as  yer  thumb.  Mister 
Oak !  I've  never  seed  such  splendid 
large  knobs  of  fat  before  in  the  days  of 
my  life  — they  never  used  to  be  bigger 
than  a  horse-bean.  And  there ^  was^  a 
great  black  crock  upon  the  brandise  with 


his  legs  a-sticking  out,  but  I  don't  know 
what  was  in  within." 

"  And  there's  two  bushels  of  bifiins  for 
apple-pies,"  said  Maryann. 

"  Well,  I  hope  to  do  my  duty  by  it  all," 
said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  a  pleasant,  mas- 
ticating manner  of  anticipation.  "Yes; 
victuals  and  drink  is  a  cheerful  things 
and  gives  nerves  to  the  nerveless,  if  the 
form  of  words  may  be  used.  'Tis  the 
gospel  of  the  body,  without  which  he 
perish,  so  to  speak  it." 

chapter  xxiii. 
eventide:  a  second  declaration. 

For  the  shearing-supper  a  long  table- 
was  placed  on  the  grass-plot  beside  the 
house,  the  end  of  the  table  being  thr::st 
over  the  sill  of  the  wide  parlour-window 
and  a  foot  or  two  into  the  room.  Miss 
Everdene  sat  inside  the  window,  facing 
down  the  table.  She  was  thus  at  the 
head  without  mingling  with  the  men. 

This  evening  Bathsheba  was  unusually 
excited,  her  red  cheeks  and  lips  contrast- 
ing lustrously  with  the  mazy  skeins  of 
her  shadowy  iiair.  She  seemed  to  expect 
assistance,  and  the  seat  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table  was  at  her  request  left  vacant 
until  after  they  had  begun  the  meal.  She 
then  asked  Gabriel  to  take  the  place  and 
the  duties  appertaining  to  that  end,  which 
he  did  with  great  readiness. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Boldwood  came  in 
at  the  gate,  and  crossed  the  green  to 
Bathsheba  at  the  window.  He  apologized 
for  his  lateness :  his  arrival  was  evidently 
by  arrangement. 

"  Gabriel,"  said  she,  "  will  you  move 
again,  please,  and  let  Mr.  Boldwood  come 
there  ?" 

Oak  moved  in  silence  back  to  his  ori- 
ginal seat. 

The  gentleman-farmer  was  dressed  in 
cheerful  style,  in  a  new  coat  and  white 
waistcoat,  quite  contrasting  with  his  usual 
sober  suits  of  grey.  Inwardly,  too,  he 
was  blithe,  and  consequently  chatty  to  an 
exceptional  degree.  •  So  also  was  Bath- 
sheba now  that  he  had  come,  though  the 
uninvited  presence  of  Pennyways,  the 
bailiff  who  had  been  dismissed  for  theft, 
disturbed  her  equanimity  for  a  while. 

Supper  being  ended,  Coggan  began  on 
his  own  private  account,  without  refer- 
ence to  listeners  :  — 

I've  lost  my  love,  and  I  care  not, 
I've  lost  my  love,  and  I  care  not ; 

I  shall  soon  have  another 

That's  better  than  t'other ; 
I've  lost  ray  love,  and  I  care  not 
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This  melody,  when  concluded,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  silently  appreciative  gaze 
at  the  table,  implying  that  the  perform- 
ance, like  a  work  by  those  established 
authors  who  are  independent  of  notices 
in  the  papers,  was  a  well-known  delight 
which  required  no  applause. 

"  Now,  Master  Poorgrass,  your  song," 
said  Coggan. 

"  I  be  all  but  a  shadder,  and  the  gift  is 
wanting  in  me,"  said  Joseph,  diminishing 
himself. 

"  Nonsense  ;  wou'st  never  be  so  un- 
grateful, Joseph  —  never  !  "  said  Coggan, 
expressing  hurt  feelings  by  an  inflection 
of  voice.  "And  mistress  is  looking  hard 
at  ye,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Sing  at  once, 
Joseph  Poorgrass.'  " 

"  Faith,  so  she  is  ;  well,  I  must  suffer 
it !  .  .  .  How  do  I  bear  her  gaze  ?  Do  I 
blush  prodigally  ?  Just  eye  my  features, 
and  see  if  the  tell-tale  blood  overpowers 
me  much,  neighbours." 

"  No,  yer  blushes  be  quite  reasonable," 
said  Coggan. 

"  A  very  reasonable  depth  indeed,"  tes- 
tified Oak. 

"  I  always  tries  to  keep  my  colours 
from  rising  when  a  beauty's  eyes  get  fixed 
on  me,"  said  Joseph,  diffidently  ;  "  but  if 
so  be  'tis  willed  they  do,  they  must." 

"  Now,  Joseph,  your  song,  please," 
said  Bathsheba,  from  the  window. 

"  Well,  really,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  in  a 
yielding  tone,  "  I  don't  know  what  to 
say.  It  would  be  a  poor  plain  ballet  of 
my  own  composure." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  said  the  supper-party. 

Poorgrass,  thus  assured,  trilled  forth  a 
flickering  yet  commendable  piece  of  sen- 
timent, the  tune  of  which  consisted  of 
the  key-note  and  another,  the  latter  being 
the  sound  chiefly  dwelt  upon.  This  was 
so  successful  that  he  rashly  plunged  into 
a  second  in  the  same  breath,  after  a  few 
false  starts :  — 

I  s6w-ed  the-e  .  •  • 

I  s6w-ed  .  .  . 

I  s6w-ed  the-e  seeds  6i  \ovi, 

I-it  was  all  i-in  the-e  spring, 
I-in  A-pril,  Ma-ay,  a-nd  sun-n^  Jun^, 

When  sma-all  bi-irds  the^  do  sing. 

"  Well  put  out  of  hand,"  said  Coggan, 
at  the  end  of  the  verse.  "  *  They  do  sing  ' 
was  a  very  taking  paragraph." 

"  Ay  ;  and  there  was  a  pretty  place  at 
'seeds  of  love,'  and  'twas  well  rehearsed. 
Though  'love'  is  a  nasty  high  corner 
when  a  man's  voice  is  getting  crazed. 
Next  verse,  Master  Poorgrass." 

But  during  this  rendering  young  Bob 


Coggan  evinced  one  of  those  anomalies 
which  will  afflict  little  people  when  other 
persons  are  particularly  serious,  and,  in 
trying  to  check  his  laughter,  pushed  down 
his  throat  as  much  of  the  table-cloth  as 
he  could  get  hold  of,  when,  after  contin- 
uing hermetically  sealed  for  a  short  time, 
his  mirth  ultimately  burst  out  through  his 
nose.  Joseph  perceived  it,  and  with  hec- 
tic cheeks  of  indignation  instantly  ceased 
singing.  Coggan  boxed  Bob's  ears  im- 
mediately. 

"Go  on,  Joseph  —  go  on,  and  never 
mind  the  young  scamp,"  said  Coggan. 
"  'Tis  a  very  catching  ballet.  Now  then 
again  —  the  next  bar;  I'll  help  ye  to 
flourish  up  the  shrill  notes  where  yer 
wind  is  rather  wheezy  :  — 

O  the  wi-il-16-ow  tree  will  twist, 
And  the  wil-low  tre-ee  wi-ill  twine. 

But  the  singer  could  .not  be  set  going 
again.  Bob  Coggan  was  sent  home  for 
his  ill  manners,  and  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored by  Jacob  Smallbury,  who  volun- 
teered a  ballad  as  inclusive  and  intermin- 
able as  that  with  which  the  worthy  toper, 
old  Silenus,  amused  on  a  similar  occasion 
the  swains  Chromis  and  Mnasylus,  and 
other  jolly  dogs  of  his  day. 

It  was  still  the  beaming  time  of  even- 
ing, though  night  was  stealthily  making 
itself  visible  low  down  upon  the  ground, 
the  western  lines  of  light  raking  the  earth 
without  alighting  upon  it  to  any  extent, 
or  illuminating  the  dead  levels  at  all. 
The  sun  had  crept  round  the  tree  as  a  last 
effort  before  death,  and  then  began  to 
sink,  the  shearers'  lower  parts  becoming 
steeped  in  embrowning  twilight,  whilst 
their  heads  and  shoulders  were  still  en- 
joying day,  lacquered  with  a  yellow  of 
self-sustained  brilliancy  that  seemed  in- 
herent rather  than  acquired. 

The  sun  went  down  in  an  ochreous 
mist ;  but  they  sat,  and  talked  on,  and 
grew  as  merry  as  the  gods  in  Homer's 
heaven.  Bathsheba  still  remained  en- 
throned inside  the  window,  and  occupied 
herself  in  knitting,  from  which  she  some- 
times looked  up  to  view  the  fading  scene 
outside.  The  slow  twilight  expanded 
and  enveloped  them  completely  before 
the  signs  of  moving  were  shown. 

Gabriel  suddenly  missed  Farmer  Bold- 
wood  from  his  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table.  How  long  he  had  been  gone  Oak 
did  not  know  ;  but  he  had  apparently 
withdrawn  into  the  encircling  dusk. 
Whilst  he  was  thinking  of  this,  Liddy 
brought  candles  into  the  back  part  of  the 
room  overlooking  the  shearers,  and  their 
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lively  new  flames  shone  down  the  table 
and  over  the  men,  and  dispersed  among 
the  green  shadows  behind.  Bathsheba's 
form,  still  in  its  original  position,  was 
now  again  distinct  between  their  eyes 
and  the  light,  which  revealed  that  Bold- 
wood  had  gone  inside  the  room,  and  was 
now  sitting  near  her. 

Next  came  the  question  of  the  evening. 
Would  Miss  Everdene  sing  to  them  the 
song  she  always  sang  so  charmingly  — 
"The  Banks  of  Allan  Water  "— before 
they  went  home  ? 

After  a  moment's  consideration  Bath- 
sheba  assented,  beckoning  to  Gabriel, 
who  hastened  up  into  the  coveted  atmos- 
phere at  once. 

"  Have  you  brought  your  flute  ?  "  she 
whispered. 

"  Yes,  miss." 

"  Play  to  my  singing,  then." 

She  stood  up  in  the  window-opening, 
facing  the  men,  the  candles  behind  her, 
and  Gabriel  on  her  right  hand,  immedi- 
ately outside  the  sash-frame.  Boldwood 
had  drawn  up  on  her  left,  within  the 
room.  Her  singing  was  soft  and  rather 
tremulous  at  first,  but  it  soon  swelled  to  a 
steady  clearness.  Subsequent  events 
caused  one  of  the  verses  to  be  remem- 
bered for  many  months,  and  even  years, 
by  more  than  one  of  those  who  were 
gathered  there  :  — 

For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her, 
And  a  winning  tongue  had  he  : 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water 
None  was  gay  as  she  ! 

In  addition  to  the  dulcet  piping  of  Ga- 
briel's flute,  Boldwood  supplied  a  bass  in 
his  customary  profound  voice,  uttering 
his  notes  so  softly,  however,  as  to  ab- 
stain entirely  from  making  anything  like 
an  ordinary  duet  of  the  song  ;.  they  rather 
formed  a  rich  unexplored  shadow,  which 
threw  her  tones  into  relief.  The  shearers 
reclined  against  each  other  as  at  suppers 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  so  si- 
lent and  absorbed  were  they  that  her 
breathing  could  almost  be  heard  between 
the  bars  ;  and  at  the  end -of  the  ballad, 
when  the  last  tone  loitered  on  to  an  in- 
expressible close,  there  arose  that  buzz 
of  pleasure  which  is  the  attar  of  applause. 

It   is  scltcely  necessary  to  state  that 


Gabriel    could    not    avoid 


notmg 


the 


farmer's  bearing  to-night  towards  their 
entertainer.  Yet  there  was  nothing  ex- 
ceptional in  his  actions  beyond  what  ap- 
pertained to  his  time  of  performing  them. 
It  was   when    the   rest   were  all  looking 
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away  that  Boldwood  observed  her  ;  when 
they  regarded  her  he  turned  aside  ;  when 
they  thanked  or  praised  he  was  silent ; 
when  they  were  inattentive  he  murmured 
his  thanks.  The  meaning  lay  in  the  dif- 
ference between  actions,  none  of  which 
had  any  meaning  of  themselves  ;  and  the 
necessity  of  being  jealous,  which  lovers 
are  troubled  with,  did  not  lead  Oak  to 
under-estimate  these  signs. 

Bathsheba  then  wished  them  good- 
night, withdrew  from  the  window,  and 
retired  to  the  back  part  of  the  room, 
Boldwood  thereupon  closing  the  sash 
and  the  shutters,  and  shutting  himself 
inside  with  her.  Oak  wandered  away 
under  the  quiet  and  scented  trees.  Re- 
covering from  the  softer  impressions 
produced  by  Bathsheba's  voice,  the 
shearers  rose  to  leave,  Coggan  turning  to 
Pennyways  as  he  pushed  back  the  bench 
to  pass  out :  — 

"  I  like  to  give  praise  where  praise  is 
due,  and  the  man  deserves  it  —  that  'a  do 
so,"  he  remarked,  looking  at  the  worthy 
thief  comprehensively,  as  if  he  were  the 
masterpiece  of  some  world-renowned 
artist. 

"  I'm  sure  I  should  never  have  believed 
it  if  we  hadn't  proved  it,  so  to  allude," 
said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  "  that  every  cup, 
every  one  of  the  best  knives  and  forks, 
and  every  empty  bottle  be  in  their  place 
as  perfect  now  as  at  the  beginning,  and 
not  one  stole  at  all." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  deserve  half  the 
praise  you  give  me,"  said  the  virtuous 
thief,  grimly. 

"  Well,  I'll  say  this  for  Pennyways," 
added  Coggan,  "  that  whenever  he  do 
really  make  up  his  mind  to  do  a  noble 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  good  action,  as 
I  could  see  by  his  face  he  did  to-night 
afore  sitting  down,  he's  generally  able  to 
carry  it  out.  Yes,  I'm  proud  to  say, 
neighbours,  that  he's  stole  nothing  at 
all." 

"  Well,  'tis  an  honest  deed,  and  we 
thank  ye  for  it,  Pennyways,"  said  Joseph  ; 
to  which  opinion  the  remainder  of  the 
company  subscribed  unanimously. 

At  this  time  of  departure,  when  noth- 
ing more  was  visible  of  the  inside  of  the 
parlour  than  a  thin  and  still  chink  of  light 
between  the  shutters,  a  passionate  scene 
was  in  course  of  enactment  there. 

Miss  Everdene  and  Boldwood  were 
alone.  Her  cheeks  had  lost  a  great  deal 
of  their  healthful  fire  from  the  very  se- 
riousness of  her  position  ;  but  her  eye 
was  bright  with  the  excitement  of   a  tri- 
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umph  —  though  it  was  a  triumph  which 
had  rather  been  contemplated  than  de- 
sired. 

She  was  standing  behind  a  low  arm- 
chair, from  which  she  had  just  risen, 
and  he  was  kneeling  in  it  —  inclining 
himself  over  its  back  towards  her,  and 
holding  her  hand  in  both  his  own.  His 
body  moved  restlessly,  and  it  was  with  a 
too  happy  happiness.  This  unwonted 
abstraction  by  love  of  all  dignity  from  a 
man  of  whom  it  had  ever  seemed  the 
chief  component,  was,  in  its  distressing 
incongruity,  a  pain  to  her  which  quenched 
much  of  the  pleasure  she  derived  from 
the  proof  that  she  was  idolized. 

"  I  will  try  to  love  you,"  she  was  say- 
ing, in  a  trembling  voice  quite  unlike  her 
usual  self-confidence.  "  And  if  I  can 
believe  in  any  way  that  I  shall  make  you 
a  good  wife  I  shall  indeed  be  willing  to 
marry  you.  But,  Mr.  Boldwood,  hesita- 
tion on  so  high  a  matter  is  honourable  in 
any  woman,  and  I  don't  want  to  give  a 
solemn  promise  to-night.  I  would  rather 
ask  you  to  wait  a  few  weeks  till  I  can  see 
my  situation  better." 

"  But  you  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  then  .  .  ." 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  at 
the  end  of  the  five  or  six  weeks,  between 
this  time  and  harvest,  that  you  say  you 
are  going  to  be  away  from  home,  I  shall 
be  able  to  promise  to  be  your  wife,"  she 
said,  firmly.  "  But  remember  this  dis- 
tinctly, I  don't  promise  yet." 

"  It  is  enough  ;  I  don't  ask  more.  I 
can  wait  on  those  dear  words.  And  now, 
Miss  Everdene.  good  night !  " 

"  Good-night,"  she  said,  graciously  — 
almost  tenderly ;  and  Boldwood  with- 
drew with  a  serene  smile. 

Bathsheba  knew  more  of  him  now  ;  he 
had  entirely  bared  his  heart  before  her, 
even  until  he  had  almost  worn  in  her 
eyes  the  sorry  look  of  a  grand  bird  with- 
out the  feathers  that  make  it  grand.  She 
had  been  awe-struck  at  her  past  temerity, 
and  was  struggling  to  make  amends,  with- 
out thinking  whether  the  sin  quite  de- 
served the  penalty  she  was  schooling  her- 
self to  pay.  To  have  brought  all  this  about 
her  ears  was  terrible  ;  but  after  a  while  the 
situation  was  not  without  a  fearful  joy. 
The  facility  with  which  even  the  most 
timid  women  sometimes  acquire  a  relish 
for  the  dreadful  when  that  is  amalgamat- 
ed with  a  little  triumph,  is  marvellous. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE     SAME     NIGHT  :     THE     FIR     PLANTA- 
TION. 

Among  the  multifarious  duties  which 
Bathsheba  had  voluntarily  imposed  upon 
herself  by  dispensing  with  the  services  of 
a  bailiff,  was  the  particular  one  of  looking 
round  the  homestead  before  going  to  bed, 
to  see  that  all  was  right  and  safe  for  the 
night.  Gabriel  had  almost  constantly 
preceded  her  in  this  tour  every  evening, 
watching  her  affairs  as  carefully  as  any 
specially  appointed  officer  of  surveillance 
could  have  done  ;  but  this  tender  devo- 
tion was  to  a  great  extent  unknown  to 
his  mistress,  and  as  much  as  was  known 
was  somewhat  thanklessly  received. 
Women  are  never  tired  of  bewailing 
man's  fickleness  in  love,  but  they  only 
seem  to  snub  his  constancy. 

As  watching  is  best  done  invisibly,  she 
usually  carried  a  dark  lantern  in  her 
hand,  and  every  now  and  then  turned  on 
the  light  to  examine  nooks  and  corners 
with  the  coolness  of  a  metropolitan  po- 
liceman. This  coolness  may  have  owed 
its  existence  not  so  much  to  her  fearless- 
ness of  expected  danger  as  to  her  free- 
dom from  the  suspicion  of  any ;  her 
worst  anticipated  discovery  being  that  a 
horse  might  not  be  well'  bedded,  the 
fowls  not  all  in,  or  a  door  not  closed. 

This  night  the  buildings  were  inspect- 
ed as  usual,  and  she  went  round  to   the 
farm  paddock.     Here  the  only  sounds  dis- 
turbing the  stillness  were  steady  munch- 
ings    of     many   mouths,  and    stentorian 
breathings  from  all   but  invisible  noses, 
endingin  snores  and  puffs  like  the  blowing 
of  bellows  slowly.     Then  the   munching 
would  re-commence,  when  the  lively  im- 
agination might  assist  the  eye  to  discern 
a  group  of  pink-white    nostrils,   large  as 
caverns,  and  very  clammy  and  humid  on 
their  surfaces,  not  exactly  pleasant  to  the 
touch  until  one  got  used  to    them  ;  the 
mouths  beneath  them  having  a  great  par- 
tiality for  closing  upon  any  fragment  of 
Bathsheba's  apparel  which  came  within 
reach  of  their  tongues.     Above  each  oi  i 
these  a  still  keener  vision  sugs^ested    c 
brown  forehead  and  two  staring  thougl 
not  unfriendly  eyes,  and  above  all  a  pai:  , 
of  whitish  crescent-shaped  horns  like  twc   j 
particularly  new  moons,    an    occasiona 
stolid  "  moo  !  "    proclaiming  beyond  th^   I 
shade  of  a  doubt  that   these  phenomen 
were  the  features  and  persons  of   Dais} 
Whitefoot,    Bonnylass,     Jolly-0,     Spo 
Twinkle-eye,  &c.,  &c.  —  the   respectabl 
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dairy  of  Devon  cows  belonging  to  Bath- 
sheba  aforesaid. 

Her  way  back  to  the  house  was  by  a 
path  through  a  young  plantation  of  taper- 
ing firs,  which  had  been  planted  some 
years  earlier  to  shelter  the  premises  from 
the  north  wind.  By  reason  of  the  density 
overhead  of  the  interwoven  foliage  it  was 
gloomy  there  at  cloudless  noontide,  twi- 
light in  the  evening,  dark  as  midnight  at 
dusk,  and  black  as  the  ninth  plague  of 
Egypt  at  midnight.  To  describe  the  spot 
is  to  call  it  a  vast,  low,  naturally  formed 
hall,  the  plumy  ceiling  of  which  was  sup- 
ported by  slender  pillars  of  living  wood, 
the  floor  being  covered  with  a  soft  dun 
carpet  of  dead  spikelets  and  mildewed 
cones,  with  a  tuft  of  grass-blades  here  and 
there. 

This  bit  of  the  path  was  always  the 
crux  of  the  night's  ramble,  though,  before 
starting,  her  apprehensions  of  danger 
were  not  vivid  enough  to  lead  her  to  take 
a  companion.  Slipping  along  here  cov- 
ertly as  Time,  Bathsheba  fancied  she 
could  hear  footsteps  entering  the  track  at 
the  opposite  end.  It  was  certainly  a 
rustle  of  footsteps.  Her  own  instantly 
fell  as  gently  as  snow-flakes.  She  reas- 
sured herself  by  a  remembrance  that  the 
path  was  public,  and  that  the  traveller 
was  probably  some  villager  returning 
home,  regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  meeting  should  be  about  to  occur  in 
the  darkest  point  of  her  route,  even  though 
only  just  outside  her  own  door. 

The  noise  approached,  came  close,  and  a 
figure  was  apparently  on  the  point  of  glid- 
ing past  her  when  something  tugged  at  her 
skirt  and  pinned  it  forcibly  to  the  ground. 
The  instantaneous  check  nearly  threw 
Bathsheba  off  her  balance.  In  recovering 
she  struck  against  warm  clothes  and  but- 
tons. 

"  A  rum  start,  upon  my  soul  !  "  said  a 
masculine  voice,  a  foot  or  so  above  her 
head.     "  Have  I  hurt  you,  mate  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Bathsheba,  attempting  to 
shrink  away. 

"  We  have  got  hitched  together  some- 
how, I  think." 

"  Yes." 

"  Are  you  a  woman  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  A  lady,  I  should  have  said." 

"  It  doesn't  matter." 

"  I  am  a  man." 

"  Oh  !  " 

Bathsheba  softly  tugged  again,  but  to 
no  purpose. 

"  Is  that  a  dark  lantern  you  have  ?  I 
fancy  so,"  said  the  man. 


"Yes." 

"  If  you'll  allow  me  I'll  open  it,  and  set 
you  free." 

A  hand  seized  the  lantern,  the  door  was 
opened,  the  rays  burst  out  from  their 
prison,  and  Bathsheba  beheld  her  position 
with  astonishment. 

The  man  to  whom  she  was  hooked  was 
brilliant  with  brass  and  scarlet.  He  was 
a  soldier.  His  sudden  appearance  was 
to  darkness  what  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
is  to  silence.  Gloom,  the  genius  loci  at 
all  times  hitherto,  was  now  totally  over- 
thrown, less  by  the  lantern  light  than  by 
what  the  lantern  lighted.  The  contrast 
of  this  revelation  with  her  anticipations 
of  some  sinister  figure  in  sombre  garb 
was  so  great  that  it  had  upon  her  the  ef- 
fect of  a  fairy  transformation. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  that  the 
military  man's  spur  had  become  entangled 
in  the  gimp  which  decorated  the  skirt  of 
her  dress.  He  caught  a  view  of  her 
face. 

"  I'll  unfasten  you  in  one  moment, 
miss,"  he  said,  with  new-born  gallantry. 

"  O  no  —  I  can  do  it,  thank  you,"  she 
hastily  replied,  and  stooped  for  the  per- 
formance. 

The  unfastening  was  not  such  a  trifling 
affair.  The  rowel  of  the  spur  had  so 
wound  itself  among  the  gimp  cords  in 
those  few  moments,  that  separation  was 
likely  to  be  a  matter  of  time. 

He  too  stooped,  and  the  lantern  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  betwixt  them  threw 
the  gleam  from  its  open  side  among  the 
fir-tree  d^risTxxv^  the  blades  of  long  damp 
grass  with  the  effect  of  a  large  glow- 
worm. It  radiated  upwards  into  their 
faces,  and  sent  over  half  the  plantation 
gigantic  shadows  of  both  man  and  wo- 
man, each  dusky  shape  becoming  dis- 
torted and  mangled  upon  the  tree-trunks 
till  it  wasted  to  nothing. 

He  looked  hard  into  her  eyes  when  she 
raised  them  for  a  moment ;  Bathsheba 
looked  down  again,  for  his  gaze  was  too 
strong  to  be  received  pointblank  with  her 
own.  But  she  had  obliquely  noticed  that 
he  was  young  and  slim,  and  that  he  wore 
three  chevrons  upon  his  sleeve. 

Bathsheba  pulled  again. 

"  You  are  a  prisoner,  miss  ;  it  is  no  use 
blinking  the  matter,"  said  the  soldier, 
drily.  "  I  must  cut  3'our  dress  if  you  are 
in  such  a  hurry." 

"Yes  —  please  do!"  she  exclaimed, 
helplessly. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  necessary  if  you  could 
wait  a  moment  ;"  and  he  unwound  a  cord 
from  the  little  wheel.     She  withdrew  her 
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own  hand,  but,  whether  by  accident  or 
design,  he  touched  it.  Bathsheba  was 
vexed  ;  she  hardly  knew  why. 

His  unravelling  went  on,  but  it  never- 
theless seemed  coming  to  no  end.  She 
looked  at  him  again. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  sight  of  such  a 
beautiful  face  !  "  said  the  young  sergeant, 
without  ceremony. 

She  coloured  with  embarrassment. 
" 'Twas  unwillingly  shown,"  she  replied, 
stiffly,  and  with  as  much  dignity — which 
was  very  little  — as  she  could  infuse  into 
a  position  of  utter  captivity. 

"  I  like  you  the  better  for  that  incivility, 
miss,"  he  said. 

"  I  should  have  liked  —  I  wish  —  you 
had  never  shown  yourself  to  me  by  in- 
truding here  !  "  She  pulled  again,  and 
the  gathers  of  her  dress  began  to  give 
way  like  liliputian  musketry. 

"  I  deserve  such  a  chastisement  as  your 
words  give  me.  But  why  should  such  a 
fair  and  dutiful  girl  have  such  an  aversion 
to  her  father's  sex  ?  " 

"  Go  on  your  way,  please." 

"  What,  Beauty,  and  drag  you  after 
me  ?  Do  but  look  ;  I  never  saw  such  a 
tangle  ! " 

"  O,  'tis  shameful  of  you ;  you  have 
been  making  it  worse  on  purpose  to  keep 
me  here  — you  have  !  " 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  think  so,"  said  the 
sergeant,  with  a  merry  twinkle. 

"  I  tell  you  you  have  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
in  high  temper.  "  I  insist  upon  undoing 
it.     Now,  allow  me  !  " 

"  Certainly,  miss  ;  I  am  not  of  steel." 
He  added  a  sigh  which  had  as  much 
archness  in  it  as  a  sigh  could  possess 
without  losing  its  nature  altogether.  "  I 
am  thankful  for  beauty,  even  when  'tis 
thrown  to  me  like  a  bone  to  a  dog. 
These  moments  will  be  over  too  soon  !  " 

"  Not  for  my  pleasure,"  she  said. 

Bathsheba  was  revolving  in  her  mind 
whether  by  a  bold  and  desperate  rush 
she  could  free  herself  at  the  risk  of  leav- 
ing a  portion  of  her  skirt  bodily  behind 
her.  The  thought  was  too  dreadful. 
The  dress  —  which  she  had  put  on  to  ap- 
pear stately  at  the  supper  —  was  the 
head  and  front  of  her  wardrobe ;  not 
another  in  her  stock  became  her  so  well. 
And  then,  her  appearance  with  half  a 
skirt  gone  !  What  woman  in  Bathsheba's 
position,  not  naturally  timid,  and  within 
call  of  her  retainers,  would  have  bought 
escape  from  a  dashing  soldier  at  so  dear 
a  price  ? 

"  All  in  good  time  ;  it  will  soon  be 
done,  I  perceive,"  said  her  cool  friend. 


"  This  trifling  provokes,  and  —  and  —  " 

"Not  too  cruel  !" 

"  —  Insults  me  !  " 

"  It  is  done  in  order  that  I  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  apologizing  to  so  charm- 
ing a  woman,  which  I  straightway  do 
most  humbly,  madam,"  he  said,  bo  wins' 
low. 

Bathsheba  really  knew  not  what  to  say. 

"  I've  seen  a  good  many  women  in  my 
time,"  continued  the  young  man  in  a  mur- 
mur, and  more  thoughtfully  than  hitherto 
critically  regarding  her  bent  head  at  the 
same  time;  "but  I've  never  seen  a  wo- 
man so  beautiful  as  you.  Take  it  or 
leave  it  —  be  offended  or  like  it  —  I  don't 
care." 

"  Who  are  you,  then,  who  can  so  well  | 
afford  to  despise  opinion  .?" 

"  No  stranger.  Sergeant  Troy.  I  am 
staying  in  this  place. —  There!  it  is  un- 
done at  last,  you  see.  Your  light  finge 
were  more  eager  than  mine.  I  wish  h 
had  been  the  knot  of  knots,  which  there'? 
no  untying." 

This  was  worse  and  worse.     She  start 
ed  up,  and  so  did   he.     How  to  decently 
getaway  from  him  —  that  was   her  dil 
culty  now.     She   sidled  off   inch  by  inch^ 
the  lantern  in  her  hand,  till  she  could  se< 
the  redness  of  his  coat  no  longer. 

"  Ah,  Beauty  ;  good-bye  !  "  he  said. 

She  made  no  reply,  and  reaching  a  dij 
tance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  turner 
about,  and  ran  indoors. 

Liddy  had  just  retired  to  rest.  In  as- 
cending to  her  own  chamber,  Bathsheba 
opened  the  girl's  door  an  inch  or  two, 
and  said  — 

"  Liddy,  is  any  soldier  staying  in  the 
village  —  Sergeant  somebody  —  rather 
gentlemanly  for  a  sergeant,  and  goodi 
looking  —  a  red  coat  with  blue  facings  ? 

"  No,  miss.  .  .  .  No,  I  say  ;  but  reallj 
it  might  be  Sergeant  Troy  home  on  fur| 
lough,  though  I  have  not  seen  him.  Hi 
was  here  once  in  that  way  when  the  regi^ 
ment  was  at  Casterbridge." 

"Yes  —  that's    the    name.     Had    he 
moustache  —  no  whiskers  or  beard  .''  " 

"  He  had." 

"  What  kind  of  a  person  is  he  ?  " 

"Oh!  miss — I  blush  to  name  it - 
gay  man.  But  I  know  him  to  be  very 
quick  and  trim,  who  might  have  made 
his  thousands,  like  a  squire.  Such  a 
clever  young  dand  as  he  is  !  He's  a  doc- 
tor's son  by  name,  which  is  a  great  deal ; 
and  he's  an  earl's  son  by  nature  !  " 

"  Which  is  a  great  deal  more.  Fancy  ! 
Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  Yes.     And  he   was    brought    up  so. 
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well,  and  sent  to  Casterbridge  Grammar 
School  for  years  and  years.  Learnt  all 
languages  while  he  was  there ;  and  it 
was  said  he  got  on  so  far  that  he  could 
take  down  Chinese  in  shorthand ;  but 
that  I  don't  answer  for,  as  it  was  only  re- 
ported. However,  he  wasted  his  gifted 
lot,  and  listed  a  soldier  ;  but  even  then 
he  rose  to  be  a  sergeant  without  trying 
at  all.  Ah  !  such  a  blessing  it  is  to  be 
high-born  ;  nobility  of  blood  will  shine 
out  even  in  the  ranks  and  files.  And  is 
he  really  come  home,  miss  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so.     Good-night,  Liddy." 

After  all,  how  could  a  cheerful  wearer 
of  skirts  be  permanently  offended  with 
the  man  ?  There  are  occasions  when 
girls  like  Bathsheba  will  put  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  unconventional  behaviour. 
When  they  want  to  be  praised,  which  is 
often  ;  when  they  want  to  be  mastered, 
which  is  sometimes  ;  and  when  they 
want  no  nonsense,  which  is  seldom. 
Just  now  the  first  feeling  was  in  the  as- 
cendant with  Bathsheba,  with  a  dash  of 
the  second.  Moreover,  by  chance  or  by 
devilry,  the  ministrant  was  antecedently 
made  interesting  by  being  a  handsome 
stranger  who  had  evidently  seen  better 
days. 

So  she  could  not  clearly  decide  wheth- 
er it  was  her  opinion  that  he  had  insulted 
her  or  not. 

"  Was  ever  anything  so  odd  !  "  she  at 
last  exclaimed  to  herself,  in  her  own 
room.  "  And  was  ever  anything  so 
meanly  done  as  what  I  did  —  to  skulk 
away  like  that  from  a  man  who  was  only 
civil  and  kind  !  "  Clearly  she  did  not 
think  his  barefaced  praise  of  her  person 
an  insult  now. 

It  was  a  fatal  omission  of  Boldwood's 
that  he  had  never  once  told  her  she  was 
beautiful. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SIR  PETER  LELY. 

The  town  of  Soest  in  the  old  Ger- 
man circle  of  Westphalia,  is  a  quaint,  pic- 
turesque, ancient  place,  well  known  to 
easy-going  travellers  between  Cologne 
and  Hanover.  There  Lely  was  born  in 
l6i8  ;  and  there  he  spent  his  boyhood, 
playing  under  the  shadows  of  the  three 
fine  old  churches,  making  holiday  excur- 
sions out  to  Sassendorf,  or  tarrying  in  the 
market-place,  watching  the  expression  in 
the  faces  of  the  sellers  and  buyers  of 
corn. 


I  Nagel  says  that  Lely's  father,  a  poor 
military  officer,  bore  the  surname  by 
which  his  son  is  known.  The  common 
story  runs  that  the  family  name  was  Van 
der  Faes,  that  the  house  in  which  the 
Captain  dwelt  was  decorated  with  a  sculp- 
tured lily  or  lilies,  and  that  Captain  Van 
der  Faes  became  known  as  the  Captain 
at  the  Lily.  The  objection  to  this  story 
is  that  neither'  in  Altdeutsch,  Mittel- 
deutsch,  Oberdeutsch,  nor  in  modern 
German  does  "Lely"  mean  "lily."  It 
was  probably  Peter's  mother's  name, 
added  to  that  of  the  husband,  as  is  the 
fashion  on  the  Continent  at  the  present 
time. 

When  Peter  Lely  was  born,  by  the  side 
of  one  of  the  clear  streams  which  freshen 
the  town  of  Soest  from  the  neighbouring 
lake,  Rubens  was  forty-one  years  old,  liv- 
ing in  Antwerp  in  a  sort  of  state  which 
Lely  subsequently  emulated  in  London. 
In  that  year,  1618,  Vandyck  was  a  hand- 
some lad,  nineteen  years  old,  studying  in 
Rubens's  painting-room.  The  Captain's 
little  son,  in  his  cradle  at  Soest,  was  des- 
tined to  follow  Vandyck  in  the  English 
capital,  to  equal  him  in  style  of  life,  with- 
out imitating  his  extravagance,  and  to 
occasionally  come  very  near  him  in  power 
of  painting,  without  any  imitation  of  his 
manner. 

The  parents  of  Peter  Van  der  Faes 
thought  of  the  church  and  then  of  the 
army  as  affording  their  son  chances  for  a 
fortunate  career.  Peter  heard  but  heeded 
not.  His  talk,  tastes,  and  pursuits  indi- 
cated an  irrepressible  bent.  At  eighteen, 
instead  of  preparing  for  ordination  or 
learning  the  sword  exercise,  Peter  went, 
by  his  father's  consent,  to  Haarlem  as  a 
pupil  in  the  studio  of  a  now  less  remem- 
bered Peter  —  Peter  Grebber.  Grebber 
was  not  a  great  master,  but  he  was  a  man 
of  infinite  taste,  and  Lely  applied  himself 
with  such  effect  to  follow  his  instructions 
in  historical  and  portrait  painting,  adding 
thereto  much  successful  practice  in  land- 
scape, that  in  two  years  Grebber  kindly 
touched  the  young  fellow  on  the  shoulder, 
and  bade  him  enter  the  world  on  his  own 
account,  as  he  then  knew  quite  as  much 
as  his  master. 

Peter  took  Grebber  at  his  word,  but  he 
studied  the  works  of  Vandyck  before  he 
repaired  to  the  country  where  Vandyck's 
career  was  closing.  Lely's  first  appear- 
ance in  England  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  suite  of  the  boy  bridegroom  from 
Holland,  who  came  over  here  in  1641  to 
marry  the  little  daughter  (Mary)  of  Charles 
the  First.    This  was  the  last  of  the  royal 
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child  marriages  which  was  celebrated  in 
England,  and  it  was  full  of  circumstances 
worthy  of  a  painter's  record.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  on  a  May  day,  in  1641, 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall.  The 
bride  was  in  her  tenth  year.  The  bride- 
groom, William,  afterwards  second  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  only  eleven.  When  Bishop 
Wren  blessed  the  little  couple  the  bevy 
of  as  little  bridesmaids  were  in  a  flutter 
of  delight  and  wonderment.  The  conse- 
quent festival  was  of  an  old-fashioned 
romping  quality  ;  and  when  king,  queen, 
and  court  conducted  the  illustrious  pair  to 
their  several  rooms  in  the  palace  nursery, 
the  little  husband  and  his  little  wife  were 
the  most  weary  of  all  that  joyous  romp- 
ing party.  In  the  year  1643  Van  Tromp 
came  hither  and  escorted  the  little  bride 
over  the  seas  to  Holland  ;  his  ships  of 
war  accompanying  the  progress  with 
thundering  symphonies  from  the  throats 
of  their  guns. 

At  the  time  above  named,  Peter,  look- 
ing about  him  in  London,  was  taken  by 
ever-generous  Geldorp  into  his  studio  in 
Drury  Lane.  Geldorp  welcomed  the 
Westphalian  to  his  house  in  the  Lane  as 
warmly  as  he  had  welcomed  Vandyck  to 
his  former  house  and  studio  in  Blackfriars. 
Charles  the  First,  who  loved  to  spend  an 
hour  with  his  courtiers  in  artists'  studios, 
probably  first  saw  Lely  at  Geldorp's  in 
Drury  Lane.  It  was  at  a  later  period  that 
Peter  painted  the  king's  portrait.  Lely 
may  have  worked  for  Charles  before  that. 
In  the  catalogue  of  Charles's  pictures  was 
"  A  Landscape  done  by  Geldorp's  Man." 
It  was  valued  by  the  commissioners  at  2I. 
IDS.,  and  it  fetched  the  moderate  price  de- 
manded. 

Lely,  for  some  time  after  this,  was 
rather  a  painter  of  history  and  of  land- 
scapes than  of  portraits.  There  was  no 
one  to  rival  or  follow  him  in  the  two 
former  departments  of  art.  Vandyck,  in 
portraiture,  was  held  to  be  a  master  not 
to  be  surpassed.  Lely  nevertheless  re- 
solved to  pursue  the  path  by  which  Van- 
dyck had  earned  golden  reputation  and 
enchanted  the  world.  The  masterpieces 
of  Vandyck  moved  the  pulses  of  his  heart 
and  fired  his  aspirations.  Lely  probably 
never  stood  at  his  easel  without  his  mind 
dwelling  on  the  great  artist  whom  he 
adopted  as  his  master.  When  he  grew 
rich  enough  he  bought  Vandycks  for 
study  and  for  increase  of  gracefulness  to 
his  house.  When  he  looked  at  other 
men's  labours  he  measured  them  by 
Vandyck.  The  highest  praise  he  could 
give  was,  "  That's  the  nearest  to  Vandyck 


of  anything  I  have  seen  since  I  came  to 
England  ;  "  and  it  was  such  praise  that  he 
gave  to  Mary  Beale. 

Lely  was  very  soon  at  court.  The  ear- 
liest work  in  portraiture  on  which  Lely 
was  employed  in  England  was  in  copying 
Vandyck.  That  portrait  of  Charles  the 
First  with  his  little  son  James,  which 
Evelyn  saw  in  1658  at  Northumberland 
House,  and  which  he  describes  as  "  the 
last  of  our  blessed  Kings  and  the  Duke 
of  York,"  and  as  Lely's  work,  was  in  fact 
Lely's  admirable  copy  of  one  of  the  late 
pieces  by  Vandyck.  From  such  work  he 
passed  to  original  efforts  He  was  to  be 
seen  not  only  in  Aldersgate  Street  and 
Drury  Lane,  painting  the  ladies  of  those 
and  similar  aristocratic  places,  but  m 
more  exclusive  Whitehall,  with  the  king 
and  queen  sitting  before  him,  graciously 
condescending  to  be  limned. 

After  royalty  had  departed  from  White- 
hall, Lely  painted  the  portraits  of  leading 
Commonwealth  men,  and  that  of  him  who 
led  the  leaders  —  Cromwell.  "  Mr.  Lely," 
said  Oliver,  "  I  desire  you  will  use  all 
your  skill  to  paint  my  picture  only  like 
me,  and  not  flatter  me  at  all  ;  but  remark 
all  these  roughnesses,  pimples,  warts,  and 
everything  as  you  see  me  ;  otherwise  I 
will  never  pay  you  a  farthing  for  it."  The 
Protector  knew  that  a  portrait  could  be 
an  historical  picture. 

When  Anne  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York, 
commissioned  Lely  to  paint  the  hand- 
somest women  at  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second,  he  naturally  began  with  her 
highness  and  her  ladies.  Twelve  of  these 
are  known  now  as  the  "  Windsor  Beau- 
ties," having  long  hung  in  the  gallery  at 
the  Castle,  before  they  joined  Kneller's 
'•  Beauties  "  at  Hampton  Court.  They 
are  almost  entirely  free  from  the  faults 
which  have  been  laid  to  the  artist's 
charge,  and  this  in  despite  of  the  free  and 
flowing  fashion  of  dress  or  undress  whi.h 
then  prevailed.  There  was  little  covering 
to  speak  of,  except  from  the  waist  down- 
wards. Ladies  hid  their  feet  and  re- 
vealed their  bosoms.  They  came  to  court 
with  trains,  some  of  which  reached  from 
the  foot  of  the  throne  far  away  into  the 
outer  chamber  or  staircase.  Lely  simply 
indicates  the  fashion  of  the  period.  la 
his  "Windsor  Beauties,"  his  Duchess  of 
York  is  a  cold  English  lady.  In  the  quar- 
ter-length, in  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, she  is  a  good-natured  looking  per- 
son, with  a  well-bred  stare  and  a  blue 
stomacher.  His  Queen  Catherine  of 
Braganza  is  a  quiet,  lady-like  woman, 
with  only  her  fine   eyes  to  be  proud  of, 
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and  she  has  a  slight  expression  of  beinor 
"bored  "at  having  to  "  sit  "  for  such  a 
special  purpose. 

Look  at  Lely's  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
that  supreme  "hussy  of  the  hussies." 
He  has  represented  her  as  Pallas.  She 
has  an  air  of  Venus  in  her  wiser  cousin's 
panoply.  She  carries  a  spear,  wears  a 
helmet,  and  rests  on,  rather  than  grasps, 
a  shield.  She  is  manifestly  more  ready 
for  love  than  war.  She  is  calmly  proud 
in  the  strength,  less  of  her  arms  than  of 
her  beauty.  She  is  lovely,  but  she  is  also 
wide  awake,  and  the  storm-cloud  in  the 
background  is  a  fine  indication  of  charac- 
ter in  a  lady  whose  humanity  suffered  a 
notable  change  when  her  remarkable 
temper  was  ruffled. 

Then,  turn  to  Diana,  alias  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  whom  Lely  makes  pass  for  the 
Goddess  of  Chastity  (the  belle  Stuart 
being  difficile)  by  putting  a  bow  in  her 
hand,  and  placing  the  Queen  of  the 
Nymphs  in  a  forest.  A  necklace  sparkles 
round  her  throat,  but  the  pearls  are  from 
the  royal  jewellers.  Her  train  will  be 
troublesome  to  bear  through  the  thickset 
forest  ;  but  she  might  woo  Endymion 
himself  in  such  a  bodice  :  it  is  so  dis- 
creetly fashioned  that  the  most  timid  of 
swains  might  look  on  it  and  yet  keep  his 
senses. 

From  Diana,  turn  next  to  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton,  as  Plenty,  or  as  Pandora.  In  the 
first  character  she  looks  like  the  charm- 
ing, modest,  eldest  daughter  of  the  house, 
in  whose  service  she  is  bearing  from  the 
garden,  not  a  cornucopia,  but  a  freight  of 
fruit  for  the  afternoon  dessert.  She  is, 
perhaps,  more  characteristically  painted 
as  Pandora.  A  box  full  of  evils  was  not 
a  bad  symbol.  As  Plenty,  her  dress  has 
no  particularly  winning  wave  in  it,  and 
the  full  bosom  is,  at  least,  half  veiled,  as 
if  more  than  that  grace  were  not  good  for 
gods  of  men  to  behold.  As  for  wanton- 
ness or  voluptuous  negligence,  or  luxuri- 
ous magnificence,  the  picture  is  full  of 
honest,  hearty  nature. 

In  allegory,  Lely  was  weak  ;  yet  his 
Rape  of  Europa  has  been  pronounced 
worthy  of  Lairesse.  But  Lely  cannot  be 
compared  with  Lairesse  in  the  lumbering 
apologue  which  mars  Lely's  portrait  of 
Lady  Falmouth.  Yet,  of  all  his  portraits, 
this  is  said  to  be  the  one  in  which  he  most 
nearly  equals  Vandyck.  The  lady  had  i 
been  made  a  widow  by  the  sea-fight  off 
Harwich,  in  which  her  gallant  husband 
was  slain.  Therefore^  in  the  widow's  lap 
lies  a  cannon-ball,  a  real  four-and-twenty 


pounder,  with  her  hand  slightly  restingf 
on  it.  The  grief,  symbolized  by  the  ball, 
is  apparently  heavy,  but  it  was  probably 
not  so  heavy  as  it  seemed,  for  the  lap 
bears  hardly  an  impress  of  the  weight. 
The  lady's  left  hand  is  keeping  the  young 
widow's  somewhat  too  loose  drapery  to- 
gether, which  falls  from  her  bosom,  as 
such  drapery  does  from  that  of  2i  pero?t- 
nelle  in  the  illustration  to  a  French  love- 
song.  In  truth,  it  fell  to  similar  pur- 
pose, and  accomplished  Dorset  was  but 
too  happy  to  lay  his  head  on  the  boson 
which  had  been  the  loved  pillow  of  gal- 
lant Falmouth. 

As  it  was  impossible,  even  for  Lely,  to 
make  the  audacious  Lady  Southesk  look 
like  a  repentant  Magdalen,  he  has  painted 
her  trying  to  look  like  one,  and  he  failed 
in  the  attempt.  This  lady  carries  her 
capacious  bust,  and  a  pile  of  drapery  that 
might  hedge  in  a  thousand  sacred  virtues, 
to  a  covert  in  a  wood ;  but  she  has  not 
the  air  of  a  Mary  who  is  likely  to  cast 
herself  to  the. ground  in  sorrow,  and  lean 
painfully  on  her  elbow  in  perusal  of  a 
book  that  teaches  only  wisdom.  On  the 
other  hand.  Lady  Chesterfield's  pure, 
grave  expression  might  have  subdued  a 
Puritan.  The  figures  in  the  background 
might  be  taken  for  little  Loves,  carrying 
away  between  them  the  sweet  flowers  of 
life,  and  leaving  nothing  in  their  place. 
Again,  the  most  straight-laced  virtue 
might  go  abroad  in  such  becoming  folds 
as  cling  round  Lady  Rochester,  and 
never  be  ashamed.  Most  of  a  Precisian 
looks  Anne  Digby,  subsequently  Count- 
ess of  Sunderland.  This  modest  Anne 
shields  her  own  breast  that  it  may  not  be 
seen  to  sigh.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
as  versatile  in  love  as  he  was  in  politics 
and  in  religion,  was  under  promise  to  her  ; 
but  he  broke  his  vow,  begged  he  might 
not  be  asked  why,  and  then  married  the 
lady  after  all.  He  was  the  son  of  Doro- 
thea, Countess  of  Sunderland,  Waller's 
SacharissUy  whom  Lely  also  painted  dur- 
ing her  long  widowhoQd,  and  with  an  ef- 
fect which  again  brought  him  in  close 
affinity  with  Vandyck.  There  is  no  fear 
of  Anne  Digby's  drapery  falling,  if  she 
move  —  an  accident  which  some  think 
would  certainly  happen  to  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset.  But  those  who  think  so 
should  mark  how  the  lady's  right  hand 
so  holds  it  as  to  make  it  safe  under  the 
most  active  emergency.  Again,  how 
true  a  lady  is  seen  in  the  portrait  of  tlie 
Countess  of  Northumberland  !  The  fig- 
ure, full  of  life,  and  marked  by  grace,  is. 
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worthy  of  Sir  Joshua.  The  landscape 
has  a  natural  beauty  that  would  have  won 
the  generous  praise  of  Gainsborough. 

Walpole's  objections  to  Lely  are  inap- 
plicable to  the  portrait  of  Lady  Whit- 
more,  and  more  so  to  that  of  the  belle 
Jenings  (subsequently  Duchess  of  Tyr- 
connel) :  she  has  no  clinquant,  no  absurd 
superflux  of  robes  to  drag  through  woods 
and  brooks.  The  belle  Jenings  is,  in 
Lely's  portraiture,  a  mild,  modest  beauty, 
quaintly  but  becomingly  dressed.  George 
Fox  might  have  looked  on  the  face  with- 
out discerning  wantonness,  and  on  the 
dress  without  recognizing  either  voluptu- 
ousness or  negligence.  If  there  be  one 
in  the  bevy  of  "  Windsor  Beauties"  ob- 
noxious to  such  censure  as  Walpole  has 
showered  indiscriminately  on  the  whole, 
it  is  the  Querouaille  (Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth). She  is  a  true  French  courtesan. 
Lorette,  cocotte  and  pironnelle  are  com- 
bined in  her.  She  is  here  an  Arcadian 
shepherdess,  in  skirts  that  would  take 
Audrey's  breath  away  only  to  look  at. 
To  suppose  that  Audrey  could  have  stood 
under  a  tree  as  this  "  beauty  "  does,  with 
no  more  of  the  woman  about  her  veiled 
than  there  is  in  a  mermaid,  would  be  to 
do  Audrey  infinite  wrong.  She  would 
cry  heartily  at  the  thought  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  glorious  of  all  these 
portraits  is  that  of  Lady  Denham.  The 
full-blown  flowers  in  her  lap  symbolize 
the  perfection  to  which  the  style  of  this 
haughty  beauty  had  reached.  The  por- 
trait, however,  with  which  Sir  Peter  him- 
self was  infinitely  pleased,  was  that  of  the 
belle  Hamilton.  The  exquisite  creature 
looks  as  if  she  was  posing  for  a  saint,  and 
was  enduring  the  trouble  (saving  a  cer- 
tain playfulness)  like  one.  Lely  finished 
few  pictures  so  exquisitely  as  this.  He 
confessed  to  having  a  particular  pleasure 
in  this  special  work.  The  Duke  of  York, 
says  Grammont,  "took  a  delight  in  look- 
ing at  it,  and  began  again  to  ogle  the 
original." 

When  these  portraits  were  hung  up  in 
the  Duke  of  York's  house,  Pepys  was 
among  the  many  who  went  to  gaze  at 
them.  His  comment  in  his  diary  is 
"  Good,  but  not  like."  Dryden  insinu- 
ates of  Lely,  under  the  guise  of  "a  late 
noble  painter,"  that  the  common  opinion 
was  that  Lely  "  drew  many  graceful  pic- 
tures, but  few  of  them  were  like."  The 
reason  assigned  is  that  Lely  "  studied 
himself  more  than  those  who  sat  to  him." 
A  better  judge,  Vertue,  attributes  the 
cause  of  the  work  being  less  true  in  re- 
semblance than   in  handling  to  the  cir- 


cumstance that  Lely  "  was  not  so  firm 
and  true  in  his  lineaments,  as  he  was  an 
excellent  colourist  and  of  a  fine  freedom 
of  pencil."  This  excellence  of  colour 
and  freedom  of  pencil  are  manifest 
in  Lely's  Nell  Gvvynn.  The  portrait 
may  not  be  a  perfect  likeness,  for  Nell's 
saucy  hilarity  of  expression  is  not  repre- 
sented. The  head,  however,  has  a  cer- 
tain boyishness  of  character  in  it.  In 
her  soft,  pensive  mood,  innocence,  sweet- 
ness, and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  with  her 
hand  tenderly  resting  on  and  carrying  a 
lamb,  the  figure  might  suggest  a  young 
St.  John.  The  wanton  undress  and  the 
boundless  expanse  of  bosom  soon  dis- 
perse the  suggestion.  The  character  of 
the  woman  is  perfectly  interpreted. 

Lely  painted  Nell  in  more  moods  than 
one.  The  most  casual  glance  at  her  like- 
ness in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  would 
not  lead  to  the  most  transitory  thought 
that  the  lady  there  is  a  nun.  She  is  half 
fashionably,  half  fantastically  dressed. 
Her  hair  is  of  the  court,  not  of  the  des- 
ert. She  is  seated  in  a  garden,  attired  in 
a  dress  that  has  now  an  almost  dead-leaf 
colour,  and  over  it  and  about  it  sweeps 
and  falls,  and  clings  and  hangs,  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  Lely's  lovely  blue  draper- 
ies. The  hands  are  exquisitely  painted. 
One  of  them  is  nearly  laid  on  the  heart, 
but  a  finger  points  towards  a  side-walk, 
and  there  is  a  speaking,  laughing  expres- 
sion on  the  lips  and  in  the  eyes,  as  if  she 
were  making  some  allusion  to  the  king, 
and  Lely  had  stirred  her  mirth  by  some 
saucy  reply. 

Not  merely  as  compared  with  Nell, 
but  purely  of  itself,  •  Lely's  portrait  of 
Mary  Davies,  another  "  Miss "  of  the 
king's,  is  that  of  the  most  modest,  re- 
fined, and  attractive  of  maidens.  The 
face  is  sad  and  full  of  thought.  The 
warm  auburn  hair  falls  about  it  in  natu- 
ral curls,  and  the  eyes  are  life-like,  liquid, 
and  with  a  slightly  startled  expression, 
as  if  she  would  fain  not  be  surprised  sit- 
ting on  a  bench  in  a  retired  garden-nook, 
in  that  attire.  Yet  there  is  abundance  of 
it,  the  ever  exquisite  Lely  blue  over  a 
tender,  now  somewhat  faded,  white.  In 
the  sad,  soft  expression  of  the  lovely 
face,  Lely  has  transmitted  a  warrant  of 
the  touching  effect  with  which  Mary 
Davies  sang,  "  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold 
ground."  Looking  on  the  two  portraits, 
the  Lords  Petre  might  justifiably  be 
prouder  of  Moll  Davies  for  an  ancestress 
than  the  Dukes  of  St.  Albans  of  Nell 
Gwynn. 

Nowhere  has  Lely  given  better  proof 
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of  his  power  to  paint  character  than  in 
his  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  the  infamous  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  latter  is  very  simple  in  its  de- 
tails. A  circlet  of  pearls  round  the 
throat  is  the  sum  of  all  decoration.  The 
dress  is  not  particularly  loose.  The  face, 
however,  with  its  voluptuous  lips,  hand- 
some animal  flesh  and  feature,  and  auda- 
cious eyes,  is  the  face  of  a  woman  who 
might  stand  by  as  a  page  to  see  her  hus- 
band murdered  in  a  duel  by  her  lover. 
And  the  portrait  of  that  lover  is  a  perfect 
pendant.  It  is  grandly  robed  ;  but  the 
peer's  insignia  cannot  humanize  a  face 
which  is  bursting  with  sensuality,  and  a 
fat  pollution  of  its  own.  He  is  evidently 
the  man  who  took  that  woman  home  to 
the  house  where  his  own  wife,  Fairfax's 
daughter,  kept  her  sorrowful  state.  When 
she  was  aware  of  the  intrusion,  the 
Duchess  moved  towards  the  door,  with 
the- remark  that  it  was  not  fitting  for  her 
to  be  under  the  same  roof  with  the  wo- 
man who  accompanied  him.  "  I  know 
that,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  I  have  left 
my  coach  at  the  door,  to  take  you  to 
your  father's." 

Lely's  portraits  of  the  second  Duchess 
of  York  (afterwards  Queen  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena)  are  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was 
not  a  mere  meretricious  painter.  She  was 
but  fifteen  when  she  came  a  bride  to 
England.  Lely  then  painted  her  in  the 
character  of  Innocence  ;  and  the  exquis- 
ite grace  and  simplicity  of  the  work,  its 
power  in  design,  and  its  purity  in  colour 
and  sentiment,  charmed  every  one  who 
had  both  heart  and  eyes.  Lely  is  said  to 
have  never  wearied  of  portraying  this 
duchess,  who  was  such  a  contrast  with 
her  heavy  predecessor,  Anne  Hyde.  In- 
deed, the  painter's  power  is  manifested 
in  his  contrasts.  Lely's  Mary  of  Modena 
is  almost  a  spiritual  being.  His  Sharp, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  is  a  living, 
vigorous  substantiality.  One  may  be- 
lieve that  the  painter  looked  not  only  at 
but  through  that  most  unhappy  of  villains. 
The  passion  in  the  heart  is  reflected  in 
the  expression  on  the  face.  There  is 
vigour,  too,  in  many  of  Lely's  female  por- 
traits. Walpole  had  no  ground  for  say- 
ing that  Lely,  wanting  taste,  supplied 
clinquant.  Lely  did  not  always  dress  his 
nymphs  in  "fantastic  night-gowns  fas- 
tened with  a  single  pin."  Whenever  he 
did^  the  lapses  of  dress,  the  hair  flung 
free,  these  indicated  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  "  The  sleepy  eye  that  spoke  the 
melting  soul "  was  the  languid  mode  of 
the  day,  and  Lely  matched  it  by  costume, 


or  the  lack  of  it.  Yet  the  ladies  are  la- 
dies still ;  saucy,  it  may  be,  in  a  high  and 
haughty  way. 

Lely  acquired  more  money  and,  con- 
temporary fame  by  his  female  portraits 
than  by  those  of  men.  In  his  flattery  to 
old  female  sitters  he  has  scarcely  been 
outdone  by  Lawrence  or  by  Ross.  His 
flattery  (let  it  be  avowed)  trenched  on 
caricature.  His  second  portrait  of  Cath- 
erine of  Braganza,  when  old,  in  a  chemise 
relieved  by  a  broad  scarf,  has  been  not 
inappropriately  described  as  looking  more 
like  a  bloated  child  cheated  of  a  box  of 
sugar-plums  than  a  corpulent,  middle- 
aged,  ill-used  woman.  Lely's  Prince  Ru- 
pert is  reckoned  to  be  as  near  to  Vandyck 
as  any  male  portrait  Sir  Peter  ever  paint- 
ed, and  there  is  in  it  the  presentiment  of 
a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  of  a  leader  in 
the  field,  and  of  a  man  who  would  not  be 
out  of  place  either  in  a  library  or  a  bou- 
doir. Lely's  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Knole,  is 
full  of  dignity  and  also  of  a  commonplace 
nature  bespeaking  a  gentleman  who  had 
e very-day  work  to  do  in  the  world  and 
was  prepared  to  do  it.  Fifty  years  after 
Lely  was  dead,  Harris  of  Saulsbury  was 
looking  at  the  artist's  portrait  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  "  where,"  as  he  wrote  to 
Highmore,  "the  austerity  of  everything 
that  surrounds  seems  purposely  intended 
to  give  life  and  vigour  to  the  countenance, 
and  there  fix  the  attention  of  the  specta- 
tor." It  is  the  best  possible  guess  at  a  true 
master's  intention.  Nagle  asserts  that 
Lely's  Horace  Townshend,  his  Alderman 
La  Neve,  in  Robes,  his  Earl  of  Sandwich 
(an  object  of  Pepys' idolatry),  and  his  last 
portrait  of  Charles  the  First,  manifest  a 
master-power  in  heroic  portraiture  quite 
equal  to  that  of  Vandyck.  As  much  may 
be  said  of  Lely's  portrait  of  Thomas  Stan- 
ley, the  author  of  a  now  forgotten  "  His- 
tory of  Philosophy."  In  this  work  Lely, 
in  painting  the  eyes,  has  reflected  the 
philosophy  or  heroism,  the  thought  or 
resolution  of  the  mind.  You  may  see 
that  Stanley's  head  is  full  of  brains. 
Even  when  Lely  had  to  deal  with  fashions 
against  which  Vandyck  had  never  to  con- 
tend, he  contrived  to  keep  the  man  in- 
tact. His  Henry  Jermyn  (afterwards  Earl 
of  St.  Albans)  is  all  heavy  robes  and  cat- 
aract peruke.  The  individual  is  not  he- 
roic, though  Henrietta  Maria  loved,  if 
she  did  not  marry,  him.  He  looks  like  a 
man  who  would  play  cards  till  and  after 
he  was  blind,  as  he  did,  some  one  telling 
him  the  points.  Under  all  that  heap  of 
robes  there  is  a  breathing:  beingr  of  so 
many 


stone  weight. 


The  head  is  wig 
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and  nothing  else,  but  the  face  is  not  a 
mere  mask  on  a  block,  as  in  the  careless 
portraits  of  Verrio  and  Kneller. 

After  Lely  established  himself  in  Cov- 
ent  Garden  in  1662  his  pupils  could  not 
have  much  profited  by  the  study  of  their 
master,  if  he  was  as  reserved  to  all  as  he 
is  said  to  have  been  to  Greenhill  and 
Buckshorn.  He  would  not  permit  them, 
we  are  told,  to  see  him  mix  his  colours, 
to  observe  how  he  laid  them  on,  nor  how 
he  marked  or  distributed  them  with  his 
pencil.  They  were  obliged,  so  goes  the 
story,  to  watch  him  by  stealth,  and  peep 
at  him  from  hiding-places.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  learn  from  Vertue's  MSS.  that 
the  two  Beales,  brother  and  sister,  were 
allowed  to  look  over  Sir  Peter  as  he 
worked,  and  even  to  criticise  him  most 
freely,  that  from  his  explanations  they 
might  learn  to  snatch  graces  of  their  own 
when  before  their  own  easels  in  the  street 
hard  by.  While  Lely  was  engaged,  in 
1666,  on  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
York  at  the  Duke's  lodgings  in  Whitehall 
Peyps  contrived  to  overlook  him.  He 
has  recorded  his  delight  at  observing  that 
the  painter  had  not  succeeded  nearly  so 
well  at  getting  a  likeness  of  the  Duch- 
ess, in  two  or  three  sittings,  as  he  had  of 
Mrs.  Pepys,  on  the  first  attempt.  Pepys 
gave  Lely's  "  fellow  "  a  piece  of  money  for 
permission  to  enter  the  artist's  studio  and 
to  see,  among  other  rare  things,  this  por- 
trait of  the  Duchess  of  York,  just  fin- 
ished. Pepys  saw  at  once  the  hand  of  no 
ordinary  master  in  this  work,  "  her  whole 
body  sitting  in  state  in  a  chair,  in  white 
satin,  and  another  of  the  King's  that  is 
not  finished,  most  rare  things ! "  He 
was  still  more  ecstatic  when  he  saw 
gratis  what  he  calls  "the  so  much  de- 
sired by  me  picture  of  my  Lady  Castle- 
maine.  A  most  blessed  picture  !  "  The 
amateur  compared  the  foreign  artist  with 
English  painters.  He  weighed  Lely's 
"Duchess"  with  Wright's;  "but  Lord, 
the  difference  !  "  is  his  summary  criti- 
cism. He  measured  the  Westphalian 
against  Hailes,  who  had  painted  Pepys' 
father,  and  was  one  of  Lely's  rivals. 
Pepys  is  sorry,  but  "  Lely's  pictures  are 
without  doubt  much  beyond  Mr. 
Hailes's." 

Lely  was  modest  when  estimating  him- 
self. "  Sir  Peter,"  said  one  of  the  sons  of 
Folly,  at  Charles  the  Second's  court, 
"  how  did  you  get  your  reputaiion  ?  You 
know  you  are  no  great  painter."  "  I 
know  I  am  not,"  said  Lely  calmly,  "  but 
I  am  the  best  you  have."  His  royal  pa- 
trons were  munificent  for  the  time.    For 


the  portraits  of  Charles  the  Second  and 
his  queen,  Lely  received  one  hundred 
pounds. 

In  the  estimation  of  Pepys,  Lely  was 
fond  of  a  pompous  way  of  living.  The 
Lord  Keeper  Guilford  found  him  a 
perfect  gentleman.  Lely  conversed  so 
charmingly  on  his  own  art  that  his  hear- 
ers, if  they  could  not  become,  by  listen- 
ing, infallible  judges,  at  least  fell  in  love 
with  the  art  itself,  and  had  a  longing  to 
buy  pictures.  Lely  knew  the  history  of 
his  art  better  than  he  knew  any  other 
history ;  and  he  had  the  materials  of 
knowledge  curiously  arranged  for  the 
sake  of  reference.  He  cut  out  of  the 
"  Colonna  Trajani "  all  the  historical 
part,  "contenting  himself  with  so  much, 
and  no  more,  as  touched  the  profession 
of  a  painter,  without  that  of  a  scholar." 
Pepys,  who  tells  us  this,  calls  Lely  "  a 
proud  man  and  full  of  state,"  because 
Pepys  saw  "  in  what  pomp  Lely's  table 
was  laid,"  in  his  house  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, "  for  himself  to  go  to  dinner." 
Pepys  was  astounded  at  the  extent  of 
Lely's  practice.  Lely's  portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  had  inspired  Pepys 
with  a  desire  to  have  a  copy  of  the  work. 
The  painter  answered  that  his  time  was 
fully  engaged  for  the  next  three  weeks. 
Subsequently,  when  the  Duke  of  York 
had  given  Lely  a  commission  to  paint  the 
Duke's  flag-captains,  one  of  those  heroes, 
Sir  William  Penn,  accompanied  Pepys 
to  arrange  for  a  sitting.  Lely  was  so 
"  full  of  work  "  that  "  he  was  fain  to  take 
his  table-book  out  to  see  how  his  time  is 
appointed  ;  and  appoints  six  days  hence 
for  him  to  come  between  seven  and  eight 
in  the  morning."  At  a  later  period, 
Lely's  hours  for  work  were  from  nine  to 
four  ;  and  he  was  very  independent  in 
his  bearing  with  the  noblest  and  proud- 
est of  his  sitters.  If  the  most  imperious 
duke  or  most  wayward  duchess  failed  to 
appear  at  the  time  appointed,  Lely,  or 
Lely's  porter,  would  transfer  the  name  of 
the  offender  to  the  bottom  of  the  artist's 
list  of  engagements,  and  the  transgress- 
or had  to  wait  for  a  new  turn  till  that 
list  had  been  duly  worked  out.  On  this 
point  Lely  was  inexorable. 

There  are  two  different  accounts  of 
the  rate  at  which  Lely  worked.  A  well- 
known  story  runs, —  that  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  being  de- 
sirous of  possessing  a  portrait  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  first  commissioned  Lely, 
while  Monmouth  gave  the  work  to  Knel- 
ler. It  was  to  be  a  sort  of  "match," 
whereby  the  qualities  of  the  respective 
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artists  were  to  be  settled.  Kneller's 
rapid  hand  and  fiery  pencil  combined  to 
finish  the  portrait  at  one  sitting.  Lely, 
though  bold,  was  discreet  ;  he  took  his 
time,  and  impatient  people  pronounced 
him  slow,  while  fashion  went  over  to 
Kneller.  Even  if  this  be  true,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Lely  was  then  in 
his  last  days.  At  an  earlier  period  his 
pencil  could  be  rapid  without  failing  to 
be  effective  ;  he  is  known  to  have  exe- 
cuted two  heads  of  Tillotson  (for  Mr. 
Beale  and  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cradock,  Mrs. 
Beale's  father)  in  chalks  and  colour  in 
one  hour.  "  Fa  Presto "  could  hardly 
have  outdone  that :  Kneller  would  have 
fallen  short  of  it. 

When  Charles  the  Second  dubbed 
Peter  Lely  knight,  and  made  him  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber,  Sir  Peter  had 
acquired  the  right  to  live  like  a  knight 
and  a  gentleman.  The  painter  had  saved 
money,  had  put  it  out  at  interest,  and  in- 
vested it  in  land.  He  had  estates  and 
honest  tenants  in  both  Lincolnshire  and 
Herts  ;  and  the  great  artist  was  not  a 
stern  landlord.  When  he  had  the  va- 
pours, or  when  his  lady  had, —  a  woman 
of  good  family,  but  so  totally  unremark-, 
able  that  she  fades  out  of  the  household 
picture  altogether, —  he  could  change 
from  his  town  house  to  his  suburban  cot- 
tage at  Kew,  or  to  a  country  residence  as 
easily  as  any  nobleman,  and  with  as  little 
uneasy  thought  about  the  cost.  But  he 
was  most  at  "  home  "  in  Covent  Garden, 
where  he  lived  indeed  a  deservedly 
"mighty  proud  man,"  with  infinite  gran- 
deur but  without  selfishness.  His  table 
was  not  laid  out  in  state  exclusively  for 
his  own  gratification.  He  gathered  his  • 
friends  around  it,  enjoyed  with  them  the 
delights  he  had  earned,  and  partook  with  j 
them  of  the  generous  fare  he  had  already  | 
paid  for.  His  cellars  were  rich  in  fa- 
vourite liquids,  from  rare  wines  to  the 
then  still  popular  mn7n.  Curious  clocks, 
rich  furniture,  antique  cabinets,  stately 
beds,  quaint  mirrors,  costly  plate  and 
jewels,  these  were  only  small  matters  in 
a  house  where  the  artist  had  brought  to- 
gether the  noblest  private  collection  of 
pictures  then  existing  in  England,  and 
among  them  were  six  and  twenty  Van- 
dycks.  Next  to  them  and  to  the  art  by 
cunning  exercise  of  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. Sir  Peter  loved  music.  Half  a 
dozen  caged  singing-birds  made  his 
house  and  garden  joyous.  His  violins, 
his  bass-viols,  his  theorbos,  and  his  harp- 
sicals  discoursed  to  him  most  exquisite 
music  while  he  sat  at  dinner,  when,  Na- 


gle  says,  he  was  fed  with  sweet  sounds 
as  well  as  with  rich  viands.  In  summer, 
fancy  may  see  him  and  his  group  of  fa- 
miliars assembled  on  his  lawn,  which  ex- 
tended up  to  Long  Acre,  while  amateurs 
or  professional  friends  touched  the  in- 
struments he  kept  for  harmonious  use. 
Lely's  "  books  of  devotion  "  may  justify 
us  in  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  far 
from  godliness  ;  and  his  "bathing-tubs  " 
show  that  he  was  beyond  his  age,  and 
loved  what  is  next  to  godliness — clean- 
liness. These  items  we  gather  from  his 
executors'  accounts. 

Lely  was  adding  money  to  money,  and 
acre  to  acre,  by  his  daily  work  in  Covent 
Garden,  when  a  thought  came  over  him 
of  the  great  hereafter,  and  a  desire  to  set 
his  house  in  order,  that  his  two  young 
children  might  enter  without  trouble  on 
their  succession.  A  courtier,  who  loved 
art  and  Sir  Peter,  took  the  latter  by  the 
sleeve  and  introduced  him  to  the  thea 
Attorney-General  North.  North  fright- 
ened "  the  old  gentleman,"  as  North 
called  him,  by  urgent  counsel  to  make  aa 
immediate  settlement,  as  in  spite  of  his 
naturalization,  if  he  were  to  die  intestate 
his  estate  might  go  to  the  Crown.  North 
arranged  this  important  affair,  and  took 
no  fees.  He  was  well  paid,  nevertheless. 
Lely  gave  him  several  portraits,  "and 
between  them,"  says  Roger  North,  in  his 
Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  "  this  was  called 
commuting  of  faculties." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1679  Lely 
made  his  will.  In  a  few  words,  he  leaves 
all  to  his  young  daughter  Anne  and  his 
little  son  John.  His  Lincolnshire  estates, 
his  rents,  in  short,  all  he  possessed,  was 
then  bequeathed,  with  ample  means  for 
the  education  of  the  son,  and  an  especial 
three  thousand  pounds  to  Anne,  to  be 
put  out  at  the  interest  of  five  or  six  per 
cent.,  and  to  be  applied  for  her  support 
till  she  was  eighteen  or  got  married.  In 
case  of  the  children  dying  before  they 
were  of  age  to  execute  a  testament,  Lely 
thought  of  the  sole  survivor  of  his  old 
home  in  Westphalia.  To  his  sister  Kate 
Maria  Week,  widow  of  Conrad  Week, 
once  burgomaster  of  Groll,  in  Guelder- 
land,  and  to  her  children,  he  gave  the  re- 
versionary interest.  And  having  thus 
provided  for  his  kin,  Sir  Peter  seems  to 
have  thought  of  his  friends  and  of  some- 
thing to  be  done  for  them  by-and-by. 
"  As  to  legacies,"  he  says  quaintly, 
"to  my  particular  friends  and  to  servants, 
I  hope  it  will  please  God  to  afford  me 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  declare  my 
mind  therein  by  a  codicil."    Sir  Peter, 
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however,  does  not  appear  to  have  found 
either,  during  the  troubled  year  in  which 
he  signed  the  document. 

He  still  had  time  to  work.  Among 
Lely's  latest  productions  was  his  best 
known  portrait  of  the  second  Duchess  of 
York,  The  Duchess  sat  for  it  previous 
to  the  journey  which  she  made  to  Scot- 
land in  company  with  the  Duke.  She  is, 
moreover,  in  her  habit  as  she  lived  ;  in 
a  dress  of  scarlet  and  gold,  with  a  tucker 
and  undersleeves  of  the  fairest  lawn. 
Over  the  shoulders  and  bosom  there  is  a 
"cataract"  of  beautiful  hair,  falling  from 
the  most  classical  of  heads.  A  scarf  of 
blue  (the  edges  of  gold  and  pearls)  crosses 
the  dress  obliquely,  rests  in  rich  profu- 
sion in  the  lap,  and  descends  in  copious 
folds  of  drapery  to  the  ground.  She  is 
sitting  in  one  of  Lely's  best  garden 
scenes,  beneath  a  tree  entwined  by  roses 
and  honeysuckles.  The  portrait  is  re- 
markable for  its  feminine  dignity  and  its 
sweet  expression.  It  was  painted  as  a 
gift  to  the  Duke  of  Rothes,  who  was  to  be 
the  host  of  the  royal  pair  in  Scotland, 
and  it  is  still  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  Leslie  House.  This  portrait  is  prob- 
ably the  very  last  of  the  works  which 
Lely  lived  to  finish.  It  was  begun  in  the 
year  1679,  ^^^  ^^^^  career  of  the  great  ar- 
tist was  then  drawing  to  a  close.  In  the 
following  February  (1680),  a  young  lady 
of  great  fame,  rank,  and  beauty  was 
sitting  to  him  in  his  room  in  Covent  Gar- 
den—  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Josceline, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  wife  of 
Lord  Ogle,  whom  she  had  married  in  the 
previous  November,  when  she  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age.  She  was  after- 
wards contracted  to  "  Tom  of  ten  thou- 
sand," Thynne  of  Longleat,  and  was  sub- 
sequently Duchess  of  Somerset.  One  of 
the  first  portraits  painted  by  Lely,  in 
England,  was  that  of  her  father,  Josce- 
line, Earl  of  Northumberland,  when  the 
Earl  was  a  little  boy.  His  last,  but  un- 
finished, portrait  was  that  of  Josceline's 
daughter.  While  engaged  upon  it,  the 
pencil  slipped  from  his  hand,  and  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  closed  the  career  of  this  great 
painter  forever.  He  died  the  same  day  ; 
and  his  enemies  said  that  he  died  all  the 
sooner  at  hearing  his  doctor  speak  in 
praise  of  Kneller  ! 

The  succession  to  his  formal  Court  ap- 
pointment was  vacant  till  March  1685, 
when  Antonio  Verrio  was,  in?  the  words 
of  Luttrell's  Diary,  made  the  King's 
"chief  and  first  painter  in  the  place  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  deceased." 

Sir  Peter  was  buried,  like  a  knight  and 
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a  gentleman,  by  torchlight.  The  proces- 
sion had  not  far  to  go  to  the  old  church 
of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  The 
torches  and  wax  cost  more  than  the  cof- 
fin. Seven  pounds  the  former  and  five 
pounds  additional  to  the  bearers,  while 
the  coffin  cost  but  six.  The  apothecary 
received  twelve  pounds  for  embalming 
Sir  Peter,  and  the  herald-painter  a  few 
shillings  over  sixteen  pounds  for  execut- 
ing the  bright  and  garish  'scutcheons  of 
arms  which  glittered  in  the  torchlight  to 
the  admiration  of  the  Piazza  mob.  Alto- 
gether, the  funeral  charges  reached  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  minus 
five  shillings. 

The  executors'  accounts  show  what  ac- 
tivity reigned  in  Lely's  studio  immedi- 
ately after  his  death.  Walton  was  there 
appraising  and  varnishing  the  part  of  the 
collection  that  was  to  be  first  sold.  Lan- 
crinck  was  running  to  and  from  his  lodg- 
ings in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Piazza  to  his  old  master's  house  in  the 
north-east,  where  he  made  the  inventory, 
estimated  prices,  and  placed  the  pictures 
in  the  best  lights.  At  other  times,  Lan- 
crinck  and  Sonnius  (Van  Son)  were  busi- 
ly engaged  in  completing  the  portraits  or 
the  backgrounds  and  accessories  which 
Sir  Peter  had  left  unfinished.  On  some 
occasions,  the  studio  was  crowded  with 
artists  giving  last  touches,  for  love  or 
money,  to  pieces  which  Lely  had  not  had 
leisure  to  terminate.  Among  them  were 
brilliant  Roestraten,  careful  Tilson,  and 
eccentric  Wissing,  with  inferior  work- 
men, such  as  Nason,  Warton,  and  Lan- 
dervert,  a  trio  of  "  journeymen  painters  " 
of  the  time.  Mr,  Baptist  figures  among 
the  more  dignified  artists  engaged  in  con- 
veying graces  to  Sir  Peter's  uncompleted 
pictures,  "  Mr.  Baptist  "  was  the  famil- 
iar name  of  Gaspars,  the  Antwerp  painter, 
whom  Lely  had  long  retained  as  an  as- 
sistant. Gaspars  earned  at  this  work 
£56  ;  Wissing  was  paid  about  ^30  ;  Son- 
nius ;i^20,  and  Lancrinck  about  ^12. 
Of  the  latter  sum,  £g  was  paid  to  him  for 
finishing  Sir  Peter's  portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas  Deerham  ;  a  few  shillings  were 
considered  enough  for  completing  copies 
from  other  masters,  which  Lely  had  com- 
menced and  had  then  put  aside. 

The  most  curious  scene  in  Lely's  stu- 
dio occurred  when  his  brother  artists 
looked  over  his  properties.  He  pos- 
sessed a  variety  of  costumes  and  mate- 
rials for  them,  which  would  have  made 
wardrobes  for  a  score  of  theatres.  There 
was  Lancrinck  turning  over  the  embroid- 
ered dresses,  and  Wissing  and  Gaspars 
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holding  up  to  admiration  the  glitterino: 
tiffanies,  the  gay  taffetas,  the  silks,  sad 
and  light-coloured,  the  pearl  satins,  the 
grey  satins,  the  ash  satins,  the  crimson, 
violet,  blue,  and  emerald  satins  ;  the 
sleeves,  the  skirts,  the  "  tiffany  white  and 
red  shifts,"  the  laced  shirts,  the  gorgeous 
petticoats,  the  marvellous  waistcoats,  and 
the  Isabella  cloth  of  gold  ;  and  they 
bought  largely,  as  if  from  the  old  mate- 
rials they  could  catch  the  master's  power. 
Wissing  carried  off  silken  gear,  and  by 
help  of  it  imitated  Lely  more  closely  than 
ever.  "  Mr.  Baptist  "  doubtless  turned 
all  his  bright  purchases  to  good  account 
in  his  draperies  and  tapestry.  As  for 
Lancrinck,  he  bought  not"  only  such  bril- 
liant articles  as  those  above  mentioned, 
but  Sir  Peter's  palettes  and  pencils. 
Lancrinck,  indeed,  purchased  so  largely, 
that  he  was  fain  to  complete  more  of  Lely's 
unfinished  works,  in  part  payment. 
Moreover, ''for  pains  at  the  first  sale," 
Lancrinck  was  allowed  a  commission  of 
ninepence  in  the  pound,  and  he  put 
nearly  a  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket 
by  an  agency  which  a  respectable  artist 
would  not  in  these  days  think  becoming. 
At  the  first  sale,  Lancrinck  purchased 
forty-nine  pictures  for  £206.  Among 
them  was  a  "  Psyche,"  by  Rubens,  ^41. 
For  "  Van  Tromp,"  he  gave  £6^  and  los. 
more  for  "  A  Lucrece  of  Sir  Peter's  after 
Titian."  Richard  Cromwell  was  not  in 
favour,  his  portrait  (it  is  not  said  by 
whom)  was  knocked  down  at  £2  los.  A 
"  Cupid  of  Flamingo  "  fetched  more  than 
Rubens's  "  Psyche,"  namely,  ;^I45  ;  Mr. 
Baptist  being  the  buyer.  Tilson  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  "an  original  of  Sir 
Peter,"  for  a  poor  ;(^io.  Wissing  gave 
one  pound  more  for  an  original  of  "  Mr. 
Hughes  ; "  while  Streater,  the  scene 
painter,  bought  a  whole-length,  a  half, 
and  two  heads,  for  £6  and  an  odd  shil- 
ling ;  Sonnius  (Van  Son),  perhaps  as  an 
agent  for  other  artists,  laid  out  nearly 
;^4oo  in  originals,  and  about  £$0  for 
copies.  In  purchasing  for  himself  he 
was  as  fortunate  as  Wissing  or  Streater, 
in  obtaining  seven  pictures  out  of  the 
collection  —  originals  and  copies — for 
£2^.  Riley,  luckier  still,  carried  off  from 
Lely's  collection  to  his  own  studio,  por- 
traits of  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  the 
Dukes  of  York,  Monmouth,  and  Ormond, 
and  Sir  William  Swan,  for  ;^20.  Beale, 
however,  perhaps  surpassed  Riley  in 
good  fortune.  For  himself,  or  for  his 
more  clever  wife,  Beale  bought  portraits 
of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin  and  Lady 
Norris,  with   a  girl's   head,  and  three   or 


four  pictures  on  panel,  and  all  for  ^8  15^-. 
With  the  above  group  of  lively  artists 
there  appeared  the  greatest  actor  of  his 
own,  and  perhaps  of  any  time  —  the 
grave,  handsome  Thomas  Betterton.  He 
was  a  well-known  collector  of  pictures, 
and  he  came  now  to  Covent  Garden,  to 
take  from  the  collection  there,  and  add 
to  his  own,  close  by,  in  Great  Russell 
Street.  His  purchases  comprised  :  "Ve- 
nus and  Adonis,  a  scisse  {sic)  of  Titian," 
for  ^13,  a  "  Fortune  Teller  of  Giorgione," 
£2/\,  and  a  "  Man  and  Dog  of  Anthony 
More,"  ;^22.  Three  pictures  by  three 
foremost  men,  and  not  ^60  for  the  three  ! 

Among  the  company,  too,  was  Anthony 
Grey,  Earl  of  Kent,  who  was  so  famous 
for  his  collection  of  books.  Philip  Syd- 
ney, Earl  of  Leicester,  was  there,  looking 
out  for  pictures  wherewith  to  decorate 
the  great  house  his  father  had  built  in 
Leicester  Fields.  Charles  Talbot,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  with  one  eye  was  as 
good  a  judge  of  a  picture  as  any  man 
with  two,  with  Lords  Grandison, 
Vaughan,  Berkeley,  and  Newport,  also 
took  personal  interest  in  the  great  sale. 
The  first  was  uncle  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  an  honest  man  enough  to 
scowl  at  Lely's  glowing  portrait  of  his 
niece.  Old  Lord  Vaughan  was  an  object 
of  attraction  as  the  protector  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  Lord  Berkeley  was  probably 
there  in  search  of  pictorial  decorations 
for  the  house  which  his  father  had  erect- 
ed in  Piccadilly.  Connoisseurs  and  ama- 
teurs were  exceedingly  well  represented. 
Among  them  were  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Napier,  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
Sir  Allen  Apsley,  Sir  John  Brownlow, 
and  Sir  James  Oxenden.  The  chief 
singularity  about  Sir  Allen  Apsley's  pur- 
chases, or  rather  his  payments  for  them, 
was,  that  when  he  went  to  deposit  the 
money  at  Child's,  the  banker,  fifteen 
pounds  of  it  were  refused  by  the  clerk  or 
cashier  as  "suspicious  !  " 

Lord  Peterborough,  for  a  Christ,  by 
Paul  Veronese,  gave  ;^2oo.  Mr.  R. 
Mountague,  for  "37  Grizailles,"  of  Van- 
dyck,  £iiS-  Mr.  Drax,  of  Dorsetshire, 
bought  a  "  Dutch  Family "  for  ;^ioo. 
The  Earl  of  Kent,  for  a  "Venus  and 
Cupid,  of  Paris  Perdon  "  (sic)  gave  ^^105. 
For  a  portrait  of  Tom  Killigrew,  by  Van- 
dyck.  Lord  Newport  gave  £^^.  For  two 
pounds  less,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ob- 
tained "A  Tantalus  of  Titian,"  and  for 
30^".,  "A  little  picture  with  a  ruff."  Sir 
James  Oxenden  took  away  with  him  to 
his  old  house  at  Dene,  in  Kent,  six  pic- 
tures, including  "  A  Jeweller  of  Anthony 
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More,"  at  the  cost  of  ^245,  the  "  Jewel- 
ler "  bein^  worth  all  the  money.  Sir 
Richard  Temple  was  quite  as  fortunate. 
Four  pictures  from  this  Lely  collection 
cost  him  ^51,  among  them  was  the 
"  Wife  of  Rubens,"  which  was  sold  for 
£iS-  The  highest  sum  given  for  a  for- 
eign picture  was  ;^252  for  "  The  Four 
Bassas,"  but  the  name  of  artist  or  pur- 
chaser is  not  given. 

Among  Sir  Peter's  pictures,  the  work 
of  his  own  hand,  are  recorded,  an  unfin- 
ished half-length  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
sold  for  ^15,  and  an  unfinished  sketch  of 
Nell  Gwynn,  £25.  For  a  copy  of  Sir 
Peter's  half-length  of  Charles  the  Second, 
Roger  North  gave  £2  los.  Lord  Grandi- 
son  gave  ;^2o  for  a  half-length  of  "  Mrs. 
Villers,"  an  original  of  Sir  Peter's,  while 
Lord  Berkeley  got  a  three-quarter  Crom- 
well for  i8s.  This  was  as  cheap  as  Ra- 
venscroft's  bargain,  "The  Judgment  of 
Solomon,"  of  Peter  Van  Teed,  £6  !  The 
first  sale  realized  nearly  ;^6ooo,  and  sub- 
sequently, an  eight  days'  sale  of  part  of 
Sir  Peter's  wonderful  collection  of  draw- 
ings and  prints  brought  in  nearly  ;^25oo. 
The  prices  seldom  varied,  or,  rather,  there 
was  always  the  same  variety.  Of  twenty- 
four  portraits  described  in  the  executors' 
accounts  as  "originals,"  twelve  were  of 
ladies.  Altogether,  they  fetched  four 
hundred  and  seventy-three  pounds.  The 
highest  bid  was  for  the  "  Duchess  of 
Richmond,"  namely,  fifty  pounds.  The 
lowest,  for  a  half-length  outline  of  "  Lady 
Mundy,"  and  an  unfinished  portrait  of 
"  Lord  Hyde,"  one  pound  each.  Thirteen 
"copies"  were  sold  for  forty-six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings,  at  rates  varying  be- 
tween one  pound  and  twelve. 

At  no  time  during  this  protracted  sale 
was  any  agent  present  to  purchase  on  the 
part  of  Goverment.  Esteemed  as  Lely 
had  been  by  the  king  and  royal  family, 
they  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  such 
portraits  as  he  had  painted  of  or  for  them. 
Of  his  other  works,  or  of  the  Titians, 
Claudes,  Paul  Veroneses,  Rubens,  and 
Vandycks  (more  than  two  dozen  of  the 
latter),  not  one  was  bought  by  the  court. 
Lely's  "  Prince  Rupert"  and  a  "Charles 
the  Second  "  are  at  Windsor,  the  National 
Gallery  containing  no  sample  of  the  ar- 
tist's handiwork. 

The  home  life  of  Lely  is  brought  before 
us  in  the  executors'  accounts  of  sums  paid 
to  creditors.  Mr.  Soaper,  the  artist's 
"barber,"  was  paid  £7,  and  Mr.  Valentine 
£6  for  the  last  periwig  which  Sir  Peter 
wore.     The  collector  of  "chimney  mon- 
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ey  "  called  for  his  obnoxious  due,  and  re- 
ceived i8s.  The  last  half-year's  rent  of 
the  fine  old  house  is  paid.  The  sum  is 
in  one  place  put  down  as  ^20,  it  is  called 
a  quarter's  rent,  and  the  sum  in  another 
^^25.  Sir  Peter's  "great  bed,  bedding, 
and  "chair"  fetched  £56.  The  "great 
clock  "  realized  ^35  ;  more  than  the  musi- 
cal instruments  were  sold  for,  though 
these  had  some  lofty  personages  among 
the  buyers.  Lord  Chief  Justice  North 
carried  off  many  lots,  pearls,  lace,  and 
among  other  things,  Lely's  bass  viol. 
The  violin  went  for  ^15,  the  "harpsicals  " 
for;i/^io,  the  theorbo  for  half  the  lattersum, 
and  the  half-dozen  birds  and  four  cages 
were  handed  over  to  the  purchaser  for 
the  respectable  sum  of  ^8.  While  some 
bid  for  the  wine  and  claret,  one  individual 
carried  off  a  memorial  of  the  defunct  in 
the  shape  of  his  wig-block.  Whoever  got 
the  painter's  "eight  books  of  devotion" 
obtained  so  many  aids  to  a  pious  life  at  a 
low  rate,  iij-. ;  and  as  for  the  "bathing 
tubs,"  they  were  part  of  a  miscellaneous 
lot,  and  are  not  to  be  estimated.  The 
popular  story  runs  that  the  sale  of  the 
pictures  continued  for  forty  days.  It 
continued,  at  intervals,  for  many  years. 
As  soon  as  the  first  enthusiasm  a  little 
subsided,  the  executors  stopped  the  sale  ; 
and  when  the  public  appetite  was  whetted 
for  more  of  the  rich  supply  from  Lely's 
stores,  the  sale  was  renewed,  being  again 
occasionally  interrupted,  as  the  world  was 
busy  about  lords  getting  their  necks  into 
peril  through  treason,  or  while  the  Lon- 
doners were  flocking  to  see  the  "great 
straunge  beaste,  the  Rhynoceros,"  which 
was  being  exhibited  at  Bel/e  Sauvage,  on 
Ludgate  Hill.  In  this  way  the  sale  of 
Lely's  pictures  and  drawings  was  carried 
on  till  towards  the  close  of  the  century. 
In  the  intervals,  his  house  was  hired  for 
other  sales. 

One  of  the  adjourned  sales  of  Lely's 
treasures  is  announced  in  the  London  Ga- 
zette^ February,  1687  '•  "  Upon  Monday  in 
Easter  Week,"  it  says,  "  will  be  exposed 
by  public  auction,  a  most  curious  and 
valuable  collection  of  drawings  and  prints 
made  with  great  expenses  and  care  by 
the  late  Sir  Peter  Lely,  painter  to  his  late 
majesty.  The  drawings  are  of  all  the 
most  eminent  masters  of  Italy,  being  origi- 
ginals,  and  most  curiously  preserved.  The 
prints  are  all  the  works  of  Marc  Antonio, 
after  Raphael  and  other  the  best  Italian 
masters;  and  of  the  best  impressions, 
and  good  prints,  in  good  condition,  and 
{ carefully  preserved.      Some   are  double 
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and  treble.  The  sale  will  be  at  the  house 
in  Covent  Garden,  where  Sir  Peter  Lely 
lived." 

That  sale,  which  had  commenced  un- 
der Charles  the  Second,  and  was  carried 
on  durino^  the  rei^rn  of  James,  extended 
far  into  that  of  William  the  Third,  before 
it  concluded.  In  1694,  when  one  of 
Leiy's  executors,  Roger  North,  occupied 
*'  the  house  in  Covent  Garden  where  Sir 
Peter  Lely  lived,"  the  final  sale  was  an- 
nounced in  the  London  Gazette  for  Sep- 
tember 17-20,  A.D.  1694:  "On  the  2nd 
October,  from  5  to  9  at  night,  will  be  ex- 
posed for  sale,  at  Mr.  Walton's  house  in 
Holborn  Row  Side,  next  door  but  one 
from  the  corner  going  to  Queen  Street, 
the  remains  of  Sir  Peter  Leiy's  curious 
collection  of  prints  and  drawings  of  the 
best  Italian  masters.  The  collection  will 
be  laid  open  three  days  before,  and  may 
be  seen."  From  first  to  last,  the  sale 
produced  about  ;i^26,ooo. 

To  complete  this  story  there  remain 
but  a  few  words  to  be  said.  Leiy's 
daughter,  a  young  lady  with  some  infirm- 
ity in  the  eyes,  was  enabled  by  her  father 
to  live  in  ease  as  she  also  did  in  privacy. 
She  died  young.  The  son  John,  while  a 
boy,  was  well  cared  for  by  his  trustees. 
Their  accounts  show  that  they  kept  him 
in  succulents  and  sweetmeats  and  "  rea- 
sons." They  furnished  him  with  money 
for  "  plays,  and  Christmas-boxes  for 
ushers,"  generally  a  guinea,  reckoned  at 
twenty-three  shillings  ;  and  they  paid 
about  forty  pounds  a  year  for  his  school- 
ing. Only  on  one  occasion  is  there  any 
trace  of  the  son's  connection  with  his 
father's  calling,  in  an  account  of  "  money 
spent  on  prints  and  crayons."  No  more 
is  heard  of  him  till  1728,  when  the  His- 
torical Register  has  among  its  "  deaths  " 
the  simple  entry,  "  Nov.  5,  John  Lely, 
Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  famous 
painter."  This  John  Lely  left  a  son  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  so  celebrated  in 
his  own  day  that  after  his  death,  in  1737, 
the  poet  of  the  Gentleman'' s  Magazine 
broke  out  into  verse  at  once  elegiac  and 
eulogistic.  The  bard  especially  praises 
the  excellence  of  the  portraits  of  women 
by  this  grandson  of  Sir  Peter,  and  he 
names  a  whole  roll  of  aristocratic  beau- 
ties whose  charms  will  "survive  them- 
selves," because  they  will  live  forever  on 
John  Leiy's  canvas.  His  "  Lady  Torring- 
ton  "  can  "  move  without  life,  and  in  effi- 
gie  charm."  John  Leiy's  "  manly  genius," 
it  is  said,  "  scorn'd  the  beaten  ways." 

Hence,  thy  Eliza  can  in  absence  move 
And  melt  the  frozen  anchorite  to  love. 


John  Leiy's  power  of  representing  char- 
acter is  sliown  by  his  illustration  of  "aw- 
ful piety,"  in  his  <•  Lady  Sunderland," 
while  the  charming  Ranelagh,  on  his  can- 
vas, may  defy  death,  and  be  beautiful  for- 
ever, that  is, 

Till  painting  cease  and  art  herself  expire. 

The  poet  even  claims  for  this  artist  an 
equality  with  Sir  Peter,  not  merely  in 
portraiture,  but  in  the  noble  accessories 
which  enhanced  the  grace  of  his  pictures. 
In  depicting  meadows,  plains  and  woods 
and  fountains,  "there  all  his  grandsire  in 
the  painter  lived." 

The  Lely  story  ends  unhappily.  Es- 
tate and  fortune  (nine  hundred  pounds  a 
year)  came  to  nothing,  or  went  to  Sir 
Peter's  nephew.  Week,  of  Groll,  in 
Guelderland.  However  this  may  be,  the 
widow  of  the  above-named  grandson  of 
Lely  was  rescued  from  deep  distress  by 
the  charity  of  the  Free  Society  of  Artists, 
and  she  ended  her  days  in  Megg's  Alms- 
houses, Mile  End. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND   HIS 
BROTHER. 

CHAPTER     XIII. 

The  school  that  Valentine  Ross,  Lord 
Eskside's  grandson  and  heir,  was  sent  to 
was,  naturally,  Eton.  His  father  had 
been  educated  there,  but  not  his  grand- 
father, who  belonged  to  an  older  fashion 
in  education  as  in  everything  else,  and 
was  Scotch  to  his  fingers'  tips,  and  to 
every  shade  of  idea  in  his  mind.  Valen- 
tine was  placed  with  the  brother  of  the 
tutor  who  had  succeeded  so  indifferently 
with  his  early  training  —  a  kind  of  min- 
gled compensation  for  that  failure,  and 
keeping  up  of  old  associations — for  Mr. 
Grinder's  father  had  been  Richard's  tu- 
tor —  which  satisfied  Lord  and  Lady  Esk- 
side.  The  boy's  departure  was  no  small 
trial  to  the  old  people.  Each  of  them 
said  something  to  him  privately  before  he 
went  away.  Lord  Eskside  took  him  out 
for  a  last  walk,  and  showed  him  the  nevv 
feus  that  had  been  marked  out,  and  told 
him  confidentially  —  recognizing  for  the 
first  time  his  partially  grown -up  condition 
—  of  the  improvements  he  had  been  mak- 
ing, and  the  additions  to  the  rent-roll  of 
the  estate  which  the  feus  would  make  — 
"  enough  to  pay  your  school  expenses, 
Val,"  he  said  ;  and  then  he  gave  his 
grandson  his  parting  advice. 
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"  You  have  not  to  make  your  living  by 
learning,"  said  the  old  lord,  "  therefore  I 
don't  bid  you  give  every  moment  to  it  that 
health  allows  ;  but  a  good  scholar  is  al- 
ways a  credit  to  every  rank  in  life  ;  and 
if  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it's  worth 
doing  well.  But  there  are  other  things 
at  Eton  besides  Looks.  A  man  in  the 
position  you  will  hold  should  know  men 
like  himself  —  not  only  the  outside  of 
them,  but  their  ways  of  thinking,  and 
what's  working  in  their  heads.  The 
working  of  young  heads  is  a  sign  how  the 
tide's  going ;  and  I  want  you,  if  it's  in 
you,  Val,  some  time  or  other,  to  go  on 
the  top  of  the  tide  —  not  just  to  be  dragged 
with  the  swing  of  it,  like  common  lads. 
You're  too  young  for  that  at  present,  but 
when  you're  old  enough  you  must  try  to 
get  into  what  societies  they  have  —  de- 
bating, or  the  like.  I  don't  know  very 
well  what  you're  going  to  turn  to.  You 
have  good  abilities  —  very  good  abilities 
—  and  plenty  of  spirit  when  you  like; 
and  mind,  to  give  all  that  over  to  play, 
and  nonsense  games,  is  bairnly,  not  man- 
ly—  I  would  have  you  recollect  that." 

"  Do  you  mean  cricket,  grandpapa  ?  " 
said  Valentine,  with  astonished  eyes. 

"  I  mean  everything  that  turns  a  gen- 
tleman into  a  player,  sir,"  said  the  old 
lord,  knitting  his  brows  ;  "setting  sport 
above  the  honest  concerns  of  this  life  and 
the  ruling  of  the  world  —  which  is  what 
young  men  of  good  family  are  born  for, 
if  they  like  to  put  their  hand  to  their 
work.  To  set  up  a  game  in  the  highest 
place  is  bairnly,  Val  —  mind  what  I  say 
to  you  —  and  not  manly.  If  you  mean 
to  put  your  life  into  cricket,  you  had 
better  make  up  your  mind  to  earn  your 
bread  by  it,  and  give  up  the  other  trade 
I'm  speaking  of  — which  is  not  to  say 
you  may  not  play  to  amuse  yourself," 
he  added,  dropping  from  the  seriousness 
of  the  previous  address,  "and,  in  mod- 
eration, as  much  as  you  like  ;  only  never 
make  a  business  of  a  mere  pleasure.  I 
am  taking  you  into  my  confidence,"  Lord 
Eskside  continued,  after  a  little  pause. 
"  I  want  you  to  go  into  public  life.  Your 
father  will  not,  and  he  has  his  reasons, 
which  are  perhaps  good  enough  ;  and  I 
had  not  the  time  nor  the  possibility  when 
I  was  young  like  you.  I  succeeded  early 
for  one  thing;  and  a  Scotch  represent- 
ative peer  does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure 
in  politics.  But  you,  my  boy,  have  little 
chance  of  succeeding  early.  If  your 
father  lives  to  be  as  old  as  I  am,  you 
have  a  long  career  before  you  —  and 
you'll  mind  my  advice." 


"  Yes,  grandpapa,"  said  the  boy,  be- 
wildered. Valentine  was  proud,  yet  much 
confounded,  to  be  thus  advanced  to  the 
position  of  his  grandfather's  confidant, 
and  spoken  to  as  if  he  were  on  the  verge 
of  the  university,  instead  of  entering  at 
fourteen  a  public  school.  He  did  his 
best  to  understand,  with  eyes  intent  upon 
the  old  man's  face. 

"  The  secret  of  all  success,  Val,"  said 
the  old  lord,  "is  to  know  how  to  deny 
yourself.  It  does  not  matter  very  much 
what  the  object  is.  That's  one  advantage 
about  even  these  games  I  was  speaking 
of.  Training,  as  they  call  it,  is  a  good 
thing,  an  excellent  thing.  If  you  once 
learn  to  get  the  whip-hand  of  yourself, 
that's  the  best  education.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  world  like  it,  Val.  Prove  to 
me  that  you  can  control  yourself,  and 
I'll  say  you're  an  educated  man  ;  and, 
without  this,  all  other  education  is  good 
for  next  to  nothing.  Other  people,  no 
doubt,  can  do  you  harm  more  or  less, 
but  there  is  no  living  creature  can  do 
you  the  harm  yourself  can.  I  would 
write  that  up  in  gold  letters  on  every 
school,  if  I  had  it  in  my  power.  Not 
that  I  like  asceticism  —  far  from  it — but 
a  man  is  no  man  that  cannot  rule  him- 
self." 

Lord  Eskside  paused  with  a  sigh,  while 
the  boy  looked  at  him  with  eyes  and  ears 
intent,  taking  in  the  words,  but  not  all  or 
indeed  much  of  their  meaning.  And  here 
I  think  Val's  attention  began  to  wane  .a 
little  ;  for  he  had  not  the  slightest  clue  to 
the  thoughts  into  which  the  old  man 
plunged,  almost  against  his  will  —  the  dis- 
mal recollections  of  shipwreck  which 
crowded  into  his  mind  as  he  spoke.  "  We 
won't  enter  into  the  subject  at  length," 
he  resumed;  "but,  Val,  you  have  more 
than  ordinary  occasion  to  be  upon  your 
guard." 

"Why  have  I  more  than  ordinary  oc- 
casion ?  "  said  the  boy,  wondering  and 
curious  ;  this  mysterious  intimation  im- 
mediately roused  him  up. 

"  Ah,  well,  we'll  say  nothing  about  that. 
You've  wild  blood  in  you,  my  boy  ;  and 
when  you're  a  man,  you'll  remember  that 
I  gave  you  sound  advice.  These  are  the 
great  things,  Val.  I  don't  need  to  tell 
you  to  be  good,  for  I  hope  you  know  your 
duty.  Try  and  never  do  anything  that 
you  would  think  shame  to  have  told  to 
us  ;  you  may  be  sure  sooner  or  later  that 
it  will  be  told  to  us,  and  to  every  soul  you 
want  it  kept  from.  There's  no  such  thing 
as  a  secret  in  this  world  ;  and  the  more 
you  want  to  hide  a  thing  the  more  it's 
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known  —  mind  that.  For  lesser  matters, 
I'll  see  you  have  enough  of  pocket-money, 
and  I  hope  you'll  take  care  to  spend  it 
like  a  gentleman  —  which  does  not  mean 
to  throw  it  away  with  both  hands,  mind  ; 
and  you'll  keep  your  place,  and  learn 
your  lessons  like  a  man  ;  and  you'll  write 
regularly  to  your  grandma ;  and  God 
bless  yo'u,  Val  !  " 

Saying  this,  the  old  lord  wrung  the 
boy's  hand,  and  turned  off  down  a  side 
path,  leaving  him  alone  in  the  avenue. 
Lord  Eskside's  shaggy  eyebrows  were 
working,  and  something  strangely  like 
tears  welled  up  somehow  from  about  his 
heart,  and  stood  in  two  pools,  unshedda- 
ble,  under  these  penthouses.  Not  for  all 
he  had  in  the  world  would  he  have  let 
that  moisture  drop  in  sight  of  living  man. 

Val  was  somewhat  startled  by  this 
abrupt  withdrawal,  and  tried  hard,  with- 
out being  quite  able,  to  make  it  out,  what 
it  meant  ;  for  the  notion  that  he  himself 
was  supremely  loved  by  his  old  grandfa- 
ther was  one  that  did  not  immediately 
enter  into  the  boy's  mind,  far  from  all 
sentimental  consciousness  as  boys'  minds 
generally  are.  He  went  up  thoughtfully 
to  the  house,  but  I  am  afraid  it  was  not 
the  wisdom  of  his  grandfather's  advice  or 
the  contagion  of  his  emotion  which  moved 
him.  He  was  wondering  what  it  meant 
—  why  he^  Valentine,  should  have  more 
than  ordinary  reason  to  take  care  ;  and 
what  was  the  wild  blood  he  had  in  his 
veins  ?  The  wonder  was  vague  ;  I  can- 
not say  that  the  boy  was  possessed  by 
any  eager  longing  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery ;  but  still  he  wondered,  having  ar- 
rived at  a  kind  of  crisis  in  his  life,  a  thing 
which  makes  even  a  child  think.  He 
went  in  to  his  grandmother  serious,  and, 
as  she  thought,  sad  ;  and  Lady  Eskside 
was  pleased  by  the  cloud  over  his  face, 
and  set  it  down  to  his  sorrow  at  leaving 
home,  putting  her  own  sentiments  into 
Valentine's  mind,  as  we  all  do. 

"  You  must  not  be  down-hearted,  Val," 
she  said,  drawing  him  close  to  her,  and 
speaking  with  a  quiver  in  her  lip. 
"  When  once  the  shock  is  over,  you  will 
find  plenty  of  new  friends,  and  be  very 
happy.  It  is  natural  at  your  age.  It  is 
us  that  will  miss  you  —  oh  my  bonnie 
boy! — far,  far  more  than  you  will  miss 
my  old  lord  and  me." 

Val  did  not  say  anything ;  he  felt  his 
breast  swell  with  a  certain  soft  sympathy, 
but  he  was  not  deeply  dismayed  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  home,  as  she  supposed. 
Lady  Eskside  put  her  arm  round  him, 
and  drew  her   boy  close.     She   was    not 
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'  ashamed  of  the  tears  that  came  heavily  to 
her  eyes. 

I  "  My  bonnie  boy  !  "  she  said,  "  my  dar- 
I  ling  !  Ye  cannot  think  what  you  have 
been  to  us,  Val  —  like  light  to'  them  in 
}  darkness  ;  you've  made  God's  providence 
^  clear  to  me,  though  you're  too  young  to 
understand  why.  When  you  are  away, 
Val,  you'll  think  of  that.  If  anything  ill 
were  to  happen  to  you  in  body  or  soul,  it 
would  break  my  heart  —  you'll  remember 
that  ?  Oh,  my  own  boy,  be  good  !  There 
are  all  kinds  at  a  great  school,  some  not 
innocent  lads  like  you.  You'll  shut  your 
ears  to  bad  words  and  wicked  things  for 
my  sake  .-^  Don't  listen  to  them  —  but 
say  your  prayers  night  and  morning,  and 
read  your  chapter,  and  God  will  protect 
my  boy.  Nobody  can  make  you  do 
wrong,  Val,  except  yourself." 

"  But  I  don't  mem  to  do  wrong,  grand- 
ma," said  Valentine,  with  a  little  self- 
assertion.  "  Why  should  you  think  I 
would  ?  Is  there  anything  particular 
about  me  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  particular  about 
you,"  said  the  old  lady;  "you  are  the 
hope  and  the  joy  of  two  old  folk  that 
would  never  hold  up  their  heads  again  in 
this  world  if  any  harm  came  to  you.  Is 
not  that  enough  .?  But  I  am  not  afraid  of 
my  boy,"  she  added,  seeing  that  the 
admonition  had  gone  far  enough,  and 
smiling  a  wintry,  watery  smile,  the  best 
she  could  muster.  "  Mind  all  that  Mr. 
Grinder  says  too,  and  don't  be- too  rough 
in  your  plays.  You're  a  very  stirring 
boy,  Val ;  but  I  want  my  boy  to  be 
always  a  gentleman,  and  not  too  rough. 
Your  manners  are  not  so  nice  as  they 
once  were " 

"  I'm  not  a  baby  any  longer,"  said  the 
boy.  "  I  don't  know  how  to  speak  to  la- 
dies and  grand  people  ;  but  I  don't  mean 
to  be  rough." 

"  Well,  dear,  perhaps  that  is  true,"  said 
Lady  Eskside,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  you'll 
mind,  Val,  to  be  very  particular  about 
your  manners  as  well  as  other  things. 
It's  more  important  than  you  think." 

'•  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  something, 
grandma,"  said  Val ;  "  why  is  it  more  im- 
portant than  I  think  ?  and  what  do  grand- 
papa and  you  mean  by  saying  that  I  need 
to  be  on  my  guard  more  than  others  ? 
There  must  be  something  particular 
about  me." 

"  Then  your  grandpapa  has  been  speak- 
ing to  you  ! "  said  the  old  lady,  with  a 
little  vexation,  feeling  herself  forestalled. 
"  I  suppose  being  old  we  are  more  par- 
ticular than  most  people,  and  more  anx- 
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ious.  Your  father,  you  see,  makes  no 
such  fuss." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  my 
father,  grandma." 

"  Oh,  Val,  hush  !  he  is  at  a  distance, 
where  duty  keeps  him  ;  he  has  never 
been  at  home  but  that  once  since  you 
came,  and  he  is  not  a  good  correspond- 
ent ;  but  now  that  you  are  at  school  you 
must  write  to  him  direct,  and  be  sure  he 
will  answer.  He  knows  you  are  safe  in 
our  hands," 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Val,  seriously  ; 
"but  still,  you  see,  grandma,  it's  a  fact 
that  I  don't  know  much  about  my  father 

—  nor  my  mother  either,"  he  added,  sud- 
denly dropping  his  voice.  Since  he  had 
been  a  small  child,  he  had  not  mentioned 
her  before.  Lady  Eskside  could  not  re- 
strain a  startled  movement,  which  he  felt, 
standing  so  close  to  her.  The  boy  lifted 
his  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  her  face. 

"  Was  that  her,  grandma,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "that  brought  me  here?  and 
why  is  she  never  here  now }  I  know 
there  is  something  strange  about  me,  for 
all  you  say." 

"  Do  you  remember  her,  Val  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  boy,  somewhat  impa- 
tiently ;  "  that  is  I  remember  /ler,  but  not 
to  know  her  now  if  I  saw  her.  Why  do 
you  never  speak  of  her?  why  is  she  never 
here  ?     I  think  I  ought  to  know." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  it's  a  long  story  —  a 
long  and  a  sad  story,"  said  the  old  lady. 
*^  I  wish  —  I  wish  I  could  find  her,  Val. 
I  have  sought  for  her  everywhere,  both 
now  and  when  you  were  born  ;  but  I  can- 
not find  her.     It  is  not  our  fault." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  said  the  boy.  His 
face  was  flushed  and  agitated,  his  utter- 
ance hurried  and  breathless  as  if  with 
shame. 

"  I  tell  you  we  cannot  find  her,  Val." 

"  But  she  is  alive,  in  the  world,  ///&<? 
thatf'*  said  the  boy;  and  drew  a  long 
painful  breath.  Lady  Eskside  could  not 
tell,  and  dared  not  ask,  how  much  Val 
understood  or  remembered  of  his  mother 
and  her  life  when  he  said  these  words  ; 
and  indeed,  I  think  the  boy  himself 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  tell. 
He  had  lost  all  clear  recollection  of  her  in 
those  seven  years  past,  which  were  just 
the  years  in  which  a  child  forgets  most 
easily,  or  remembers  most  tenaciously, 
when  its  recollections  are  encouraged 
and  cultivated.  He  recollected  dimly  his 
coming  to  Eskside,  and  more  dimly  a  life 
beyond,  which  was  not  as  his  present  lite, 

—  a  curious  dull  chaos  of  wanderings  and 
change,  with  a  woman   in  it,  and  a  play- 


fellow, for  whom  he  used  to  cry  of  nights. 
The  chief  impression  on  his  mind,  how- 
ever, was  of  the  strange  difference  be- 
tween that  life  and  his  present  one.  He 
had  escaped  out  of  that  into  this  ;  and 
the  thought  of  being  made  to  go  back 
again  filled  him  with  a  vague  alarm.  If 
this  woman  was  his  mother,  might  she 
not  meet  him  somewhere,  claim  him,  take 
him  back  again  ?  This  thought  filled  him 
with  a  confused  and  indescribable  horror. 
He  had  experienced  this  strange  feeling 
before  now  ;  when  he  saw  caravans  pass- 
ing—  when  he  met  a  wandering  party  of 
tramps  on  the  road  —  it  had  occurred  to 
him  more  than  once,  what  if  some  one 
should  claim  him  ?  though  he  scarcely 
knew  the  ground  of  his  own  fears.  This 
had  given  a  curious  inarticulate  duality 
to  his  life.  There  were  two  of  him.  One 
Valentine  Ross,  whom  he  could  identify 
boldly,  who  was  happy  and  free  and  be- 
loved—  the  other,  something  he  did  not 
know.  But  after  his  conversation  with 
his  grandmother,  this  vague  terror  sud- 
denly took  shape  and  forni.  His  mother, 
his  real  mother,  who  had  a  right  to  him, 
might  claim  him,  might  seize  upon  hi-n 
and  carry  him  away.  The  idea  filled  him 
for  the  moment  with  mortal  terror.  He 
lost  the  security  of  childhood,  and  for  the 
time  felt  himself  involved  in  that  inse- 
curity, that  panic,  which  is  more  terrible 
to  a  child  than  it  ever  can  be  in  more 
mature  life.  A  spasm  came  into  his 
throat  —  a  pang  of  shame  and  outraged 
feeling  —  which  added  to  the  terror,  and 
made  it  very  hard  to  bear.  His  eyes 
grew  wet  with  a  hot-springing  moisture, 
salt  and  bitter,  which  seemed  to  scorch 
his  eyelids.  Lady  Eskside,  partially  dis- 
covering the  agitation  in  the  boy's  mind, 
pressed  him  closer  to  her  in  sympathy 
and  tenderness  ;  but  he  set  his  elbow 
square,  and  repulsed  the  fond  consoling 
movement.  He  was  angry  with  her  and 
with  all  the  world,  because  he  himself 
was  thus  separated  from  all  the  world, 
though  he  was  no  more  than  a  child. 

"  I  am  going  out,"  he  said  abruptly, 
with  a  slight  struggle  to  be  free,  "  to  say 
good-bye  to  Hunter  and  the  rest.  I 
promised  to  say  good-bye  to  them.  Let 
me  go,  grandma ;  I  shall  not  be  long 
away." 

"Come  back  before  dinner,  dear.  You 
are  to  have  your  dinner  with  us  to-night," 
said  the  old  lady,  kissing  his  hot  forehead 
as  she  let  him  go.  He  ran  from  her,  and 
out  into  the  woods,  and  never  drew 
breath  till  he  reached  Hunter  the  game- 
keeper's cottage,  which  was  two  miles  o££. 
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The  hot  tears  dried  in  the  boy's  eyes  as 
he  ran,  swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 
It  was  a  half-savasre  wav  of  relievinsf  the 
pain  in  him  ;  yet  it  did  relieve  it,  prob- 
ably because  of  the  half-savage  blood 
which  was  boiling  in  his  veins.  He  did 
not  feel  quite  sure  that  he  was  safe  even 
in  the  woods,  and  flew  as  if  some  one 
were  pursuing  him.  In  this  panic  there 
mingled  no  curiosity  about  his  mother  — 
no  longing  wish  to  see  her  —  no  stirring 
of  filial  love,  such  as  one  would  imagine 
natural  in  such  a  case.  Strangely  enough, 
children  show  little  curiosity  in  most 
cases  about  the  parents  they  have  lost. 
It  seems  so  natural  to  them  to  accept 
what  is,  as  absolutely  unchangeable,  the 
one  only  state  of  affairs  they  have  ever 
known,  as  the  state  which  must  be,  and 
to  which  there  is  no  alternative.  The 
very  idea  of  an  alternative  disturbs  the 
young  mind,  and  wounds  it.  And  Valen- 
tine had  more  than  ordinary  cause  to  be 
disturbed.  He  was  afraid  and  he  was 
ashamed  of  that  duality  in  his  existence. 
It  mortified  him  as  only  a  child  can  be 
mortified.  If  he  could  only  forget  it,  shut 
it  out  of  his  mind  for  ever  !  He  did  not 
want  to  hear  any  more  upon  the  subject, 
which  was  hateful  to  him  ;  he  could  not 
bear  even  to  think  that  any  one  was 
aware  how  much  of  it  he  knew.  The 
sight  of  the  little  colony  of  children  and 
dogs  at  the  gamekeeper's  was  a  whole- 
some distraction  to  his  burdened  mind  ; 
and  fortunately  there  were  many  people 
to  be  shaken  hands  with,  and  to  be  told 
of  his  start  to-morrow.  "To  Edinburgh 
first,  and  then  to  London  !  My  word, 
Mr.  Valentine,  but  you'll  be  far  afore  us 
all,  country  folk.  And  I  wouldna  wonder 
but  you  would  see  the  Queen  and  the 
House  of  Parliament,  and  a'thing  that's 
splendid,"  said  the  gamekeeper's  wife. 
The  boy  was  pleased  ;  the  thought  of  all 
the  novelty  to  come  moved  him  for  a 
moment  ;  but  even  the  delight  of  novelty 
could  not  banish  from  his  mind  his  new 
horror  and  fear. 

He  dined  with  his  grand-parents  that 
night  as  they  had  promised  ;  and  the  old 
people  watched  him  with  anxious  scru- 
tiny, of  which  the  child  was  vaguely  con- 
scious. They  had  no  insight  into  the 
tempest  that  was  surging  in  his  childish 
bosom,  but  watched  him  as  wistfully  as 
if  they  had  been  the  children  and  he  the 
man,  wondering  whether  "his  mother's 
blood  "  was  working  in  him,  and  any  wild 
desire  of  adventure  and  vagrancy  like 
hers  arising  in  his  mind,  or  whether  he 
was  thinking  of    and    longing    for    her, 


[  which  seemed  the  most  natural  supposi- 
tion. I  think  had  they  known  the  selfish 
shame  and  fear  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him,  both  of  them  would  have 
been  disappointed  and  shocked,  even 
though  satisfied.  They  would  have 
blamed  the  boy  as  without  natural  feel- 
ing, and  they  would  ha\e  been  wrong. 
The  feeling  in  Valentine's  heart  was  all 
chaotic,  undeveloped.  He  had  found  out 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  contradic- 
tion of  two  natures  in  him,  the  jar  of 
which  he  had  been  dimly  conscious,  with- 
out knowing  what  it  was.  The  struggle 
itself  had  been  going  on  within  him  for 
years,  since  the  time  when  a  mere  child 
he  had  suffered  and  conquered  that  nat- 
ural thirst  for  the  out-of-door  life  to  which 
he  had  been  .born.  He  had  stood  by  his 
nursery  window  and  gazed  out,  and 
beaten  his  head  and  his  hands  against  the 
panes,  longing  to  escape,  with  a  longing 
which  was  only  recognized  as  naughti- 
ness, and  which  by  force  of  circumstances 
and  some  innate  force  of  nature  he  had 
restrained.  The  ductile  infantine  nature 
had  been  forced  into  the  new  channel, 
and  now  thought  of  the  old  one  with  a 
thrill  and  shiver  of  imaginative  terror. 
But  no  chance  light  as  yet  pierced  the 
childish  imbroglio  of  his  thoughts.  He 
felt  rather  than  thought  that  he  was  in 
danger  ;  he  had  lost  his  happy  sense  of 
security ;  but  his  mind  had  not  gone 
further.  All  this,  however,  was  as  invisi- 
ble, as  unrevealable,  to  the  two  old  people, 
who  watched  him  so  anxiously,  as  their 
eager  watch  was  to  him.  He  had  not  left 
their  charge  for  a  day  for  seven  long 
years,  and  yet  they  knew  as  little  of  him 
as  you  and  I,  dear  reader,  know  of  the 
child  who  has  never  left  our  side,  and  has, 
as  it  seems,  no  thought,  no  object  in  life 
apart  from  ours.  How  can  we  tell  what 
that  unknown  familiar  creature  will  do 
when  set  out  upon  independent  life  for 
itself?  and  how  could  they  tell  what  was 
passing  in  Val's  bosom,  which  had  no 
window  to  it,  any  more  than  have  the  rest 
of  us  ?  They  watched  him,  consulting 
each  other  now  and  then  with  their  eyes, 
and  said  things  to  him  which  meant  more 
than  the  words,  but  which  Val  received 
without  thinking  at  all  what  they  meant. 
That  last  night  at  home  was  meant  to  be 
a  solemn  one,  and  would  have  been  so, 
had  Val's  mind  not  been  absorbed  in  its 
own  excitement.  Lord  Esksidegave  him 
a  watch,  which  made  his  heart  jump  for 
the  moment  —  a  gold  hunting-watch,  such 
as  Val  had  long  admired  and  longed  for, 
with  his  initials  and  crest  on  the  back  ; 
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but  even  this  affected  him  much  less 
than  it  would  have  done,  had  he  received 
it  a  week  —  a  day  before.  He  was  to 
start  early  the  next  morning,  and  his 
portmanteaus  were  packed,  and  every- 
thinfy  ready  that  night.  He  went  and 
looked  at  them  before  he  went  to  bed, 
and  the  higher  pulsaiion  of  novelty  and 
adventure  be^^an  to  swell  in  his  young 
veins.  The  shadow  slid  still  a  little  further 
off  his  heart  when  Lady  Eskside  came 
into  his  room  on  her  way  to  her  own,  as 
she  had  done  every  night  for  years.  Val 
was  not  asleep,  but  only  pretended  to  be 
so,  to  avoid  any  self-betrayal.  The  boy, 
peering  curiously  through  his  eyelashes, 
which  showed  him  this  little  scene  as 
through  a  veil  of  tinted  gauze,  saw  the 
old  lady  put  down  her  candle,  look  at  him 
closely,  and  when  she  saw  him,  as  she 
thought,  fast  asleep,  kneel  down  by  his 
bedside.  She  said  no  audible  words, 
but  she  put  her  hands  together  and  lifted 
her  face,  with  tears  standing  full  in  her 
eyes.  It  was  all  Val  could  do  not  to  cry 
too,  and  betray  himself  ;  the  water  came 
welling  up,  feeling  warm  within  his  eye- 
lids, and  blurring  out  the  sight  before 
him.  After  a  little  while  my  lady  rose, 
and  put  her  hand  softly  on  his  forehead 
and  kissed  him  ;  then  took  up  her  candle 
and  walked  softly  away,  closing  the  door 
carefully  after  her  not  to  wake  her  boy. 
Val  felt  strangely  desolate  for  the  first 
moment  after  the  door  closed,  and  the 
soft  light  and  the  watchful  presence  went 
away.  He  did  not  say  anything  tender 
within  himself,  for  he  was  (or  had  be- 
come) a  Scotch  boy,  totally  unused  to  the 
employment  of  endearing  words.  But  his 
small  heart  swelled,  and  a  sense  of  soft 
security,  of  watchers  round  him,  and 
ever-wakeful  all-powerful  love,  came  to 
him  unawares.  He  fell  asleep  directly, 
and  woke  in  the  morning  cured  of  his 
first  trouble,  with  as  light  a  heart  as  any 
schoolboy  need  have — the  shock  having 
gone  off  with  all  its  consequences,  and 
his  mind  being  too  full  of  his  new  start, 
of  his  new  watch,  of  his  long  journey  — 
the  first  he  had  ever  taken  — and  of  Eton 
at  the  end,  most  wonderful  of  all, —  far 
too  full  of  these  things  to  be  sad.  He 
gave  his  grandmother  a  hug  when  the 
moment  came  to  go  away.  "  I'll  be  back 
at  Christmas,  grandma,"  he  said,  between 
laughing  and  crying.  The  old  lord  was 
going  with  his  heir,  and  this  "broke  the 
parting  very  much,  so  that  he  bore  up 
like  a  man,"  Lady  Eskside  said  after- 
wards, wishing,  I  fear,  that  Val  had  been 
a  little   more   "overcome."      She    shed 


tears  enough  for  both  of  them  after  the 
carriage  had  driven  away,  with  a  large 
box  of  game — to  conciliate  Mr.  Grinder 
—  fastened  on  behind.  From  the  window 
of  one  of  the  turrets  she  could  see  it 
driving  across  the  bridge  at  Lasswade ; 
and  there  she  went,  though  the  stairs 
tired  her,  and  waved  her  handkerchief 
out  of  the  narrow  window,  and  wept  at 
thought  of  the  dreariness  he  left  behind 
him.  It  seemed  to  my  lady  that  there 
was  not  one  creature  left  in  the  great 
house,  or  on  Eskside,  up  the  water  and 
down  the  water,  save  herself:  and  thus 
Val  made  his  first  start  in  life. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

The  boy  was   very  tired  when  he  ar- 
rived in  London,  and  not  capable  of  the 
hot   interest  he  expected   to  feel  in  the 
great  muddy  capital,  which  was  one  mud- 
dle of   mean   houses,   noisy  roads,  carts 
and  carriages,  and  crowding  people,  to  his 
tired  perceptions.     The  day  after,  he  and 
his  grandfather  went  to  Windsor  through 
the  mild  soft  country,  half  veiled  in  the 
"mists    and     mellow    fruitfulness "   that 
distinguish   autumn,  and  warm  with  the 
all-pervading  and  diffused  sunshine  of  the 
season.     How  different  was  the  calm  slow 
river,  lingering  between  its  placid  banks, 
seeking  no  coy  concealment  under  cliff 
or  tree,  but  facing  the  daylight  with  gen- 
tle indifference,  from   the   wild   shy  Esk, 
which  played  at  hide-and-seek  with  the 
sunshine,  like  a  flying  nymph  among  the 
woods  !      The  old  lord  seemed  half    in- 
spired by  this  return  to  scenes  which  he 
remembered  so  well,  though  he  had  not 
been    himself   brought   up   at  Eton.     "  I 
brought  your  father  here,  as  I'm  bringing 
you,"  he  said,  as  they  rolled  along,  round 
the    curves   of   the    railway,  looking   out 
upon    the    distant   castle    and    the    river. 
"  You   will  see   plenty   of   boats   on  the 
river  in  another  day,  my  boy ;  and  if  your 
grandma  and  I  come  here  next  summer,  I 
daresay  we  shall  see  you  strutting  along 
in  all    your  finery,  with  flowers  in    your 
hat,    and   a   blue   shirt."      Innocent    old 
lord  !  he  thought  his  little  rustic,  just  out 
of    the    nest,  might   reach    the    celestial 
heights    of    Eton  in  a  few  months,  and 
perhaps — for    what    limits   are  there  to 
the  presumption  of  ignorance?  —  find  a 
place  in  the  Eight  in  his  first   summer. 
But,    indeed,   I    don't   really    think  Lord 
Eskside's  ignorance  went  so  far  as  this. 
He  said  it,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say, 
to  please  the  boy.     They  went  down  to- 
gether to  the  great  dame's  house,  full  al- 
ready of  small  boys  settling  into  their  fa- 
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miliar  quarters,  upon   whom  Val  looked 
with  all  the  wondering  envy  and  respect 
natural  to  a  freshman.     He  had  himself 
assumed  the  tall  hat  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  and  the  sight  of  so  many  tall  hats 
moving  about  everywhere    confused  yet 
excited  him.     His  tutor,  who  was  not  his 
"dame,"  lived   in  a  tiny  house  attached 
to  a  big  pupil-room,  and  had  no  accom- 
modation for  boys,  or  for  much  else,  ex- 
cept the  blue-and-white   china  in    which 
his  soul  delighted.     Mr.  Gerald  Grinder, 
like  his  brother  Mr.  Cyril  Grinder,  who 
had  been  Val's  tutor  at  Eskside,  had  one 
of  the  finest  minds  of  his  time  ;  but  the 
chief  way  in  which  this  made  itself  evi- 
dent to  the  outer  world  was  in  his  furni- 
ture,   and  the    fittings-up    of    his    little 
bouse,   every  "  detail "  in  which  he  flat- 
tered himself  was  a  study.     It  was  a  very 
commonplace  little  house,  but  the  thought 
that  had  been  expended   on  its   decora- 
tion might  have  built  pyramids — if  any- 
thing so  rude  and  senseless  as  building 
pyramids  could  have  occurred  to  the  re- 
fined intelligence  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Gerald 
Grinder's  day.     Val  gazed  at  all  the  velvet 
brackets,  and   all    the    antique   cabinets 
(which  had  been  "picked  up"  in  holiday 
travels  all  over  the  world,  and  were  each 
the  subject  for  a  tale),  and  all  the  china, 
with  a  sense  of  failing  breath   and  space 
too  small  for  him  ;  while  his  grandfather 
engaged    Mr.    Grinder  in    conversation, 
and  pointed  out  the    boy's   peculiarities, 
as  if  these  characteristics  could  be  of  any 
particular  interest  to  any  one  out  of  Val's 
own  family  —  and  the    young    tutor   lis- 
tened with  a  smile.     "  I  don't  doubt  we 
shall  soon    know   each    other,"  he   said 
suavely,  and  shook  hands  with  Val,  and 
dismissed    him  :    to  receive   just  such   a 
description  of  another  boy  next  moment 
from  another  anxious  parent.     "  Whether 
is  it  Ross  or  Smith,  now,  that  is  the  self- 
willed   one,  and    which  is    the  boy   that 
catches  cold  ?  "    the  young    tutor  asked 
himself,  when    the   audience    was   over. 
He  concluded  finally,  that  the  latter  case 
must  be  Smith's,  since    he  was    brought 
by  his   mother  —  a  generalization  which 
perhaps  was  justifiable.    Poor  Mr.  Grind- 
er !  he  knew  all  the  marks  of  his  china  as 
well  as  these  tiresome  people  knew,  so  to 
speak,  the  manufacturer's  marks  on  their 
boys  ;  but   how  much    more    interesting 
was    one    than    the  other !     He  took   a 
walk  up  to  an  old  furniture   shop,  where 
bargains  of  precious  ware  were  now  and 
then  to  be  had,  with  a  delicious  sense  of 
relief  when  it  was  too  late  to  expect  more 


pupils,  and  fell  upon  a  bit  of  real  Nankin 
there  which  refreshed  his  very  soul. 

Meanwhile    the  old    lord  and    his  boy 
strayed  about  the  narrow  streets.     They 
went  to  the  bookseller's  and  bought   pic- 
tures for  Val's  room  —  which,  I  need  not 
say,    were    chiefly    Lindseer's,    though, 
granting  the  subject,  Val  was  not  partic- 
ular as  to    the    artist  —  and    then    they 
walked  to    the    castle,    the    grandfather 
making    a  conscientious  but    painful  at- 
tempt to  remember  who  built  the  Round 
Tower,  and  who  was  responsible  for  St. 
George's    Chapel.     As  to    these    points, 
however,  or  as  to  the  other,  Val  was   not 
at  all  exacting,  and  had  no  thirst  for  in- 
formation.    He  liked  to  walk  on  the   ter- 
race better,  where  the  great  sunny  misty 
plain  before  him  made    his  young   heart 
expand  with  a  delightful  sense  of   space 
and   distance,  but  did  not  care   for   the 
splendid  alleys  of   the  Long  Walk,  which 
were  too  formal  to  please  his  ill-regulated 
fancy.     And    then     they     went    to     the 
river,  along  the  green  bank  of  the  Brocas, 
which  touched  Lord  Eskside's  heart  with 
many     recollections.     "  I    have     walked 
with  your  father  here  fifty  times,  I  should 
think,"  said  the  old  lord.     "  He  was  not 
much  of  a  boating   man  himself,  but  he 
was  fond  of   the  river.     Your  father  had 
always  what  is  called  a  fine  mind,  Val." 

"  What  is  a  fine  mind  ?  "  said  the  boy, 
who  did  not  know  very  much  about  his 
father,  or  care  a  great  deal,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told. 

"  It's  rather  hard  to  define,"  said  the 
old  lord,  "when  you  don't  possess  the 
article  ;  and  you  must  not  learn  to  gen- 
eralize too  much,  my  boy  ;  it's  a  danger- 
ous custom.  It  is,  so  far  as  I've  been 
able  to  remark,  an  intellect  which  pays 
more  attention  to  the  small  things  than 
the  great  in  this  life  ;  it  cares  for  what  it 
calls  the  details,  and  lets  the  bigger  mat- 
ters shift  for  themselves." 

"  Was  my  father  —  very  good  at  any- 
thing.?" asked  Val,  whom  this  definition 
interested  but  moderately.  He  had  some 
difficulty  in  shaping  his  question  ;  for 
indeed,  having  just  heard  that  his  father 
was  not  a  boating  man,  his  curiosity  was 
partially  satisfied  before  expressed. 

"Your  father  has  very  good  abilities," 
said  Lord  Eskside  —  "  very  good  abil- 
ities. I  wish  he  would  put  them  to  more 
use.  I've  been  told  he  was  an  elegant 
scholar,  Val." 

"  What  is   an  elegant  scholar,    grand- 


pa 


?" 


The  old  lord  laughed.    "  Not  me  nor 
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you,"  he  said  ;  "  and  I  doubt  if  either 
you  or  me  are  the  stuff  to  make  one  of ; 
but  your  father  was.  Til  show  you  an 
old  school-list  at  home  with  his  name  in 
it.  I've  heard  his  Latin  verses  were 
something  very  fine  indeed  ;  Val,  Latin 
verses  are  grand  things.  Poetry  in  Eng- 
lish is  a  thriftless  sort  of  occupation  ; 
but  dead  language  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. If  you  ever  can  make  Latin 
verses  like  your  father,  you'll  be  a  great 
man,  Val." 

Val  never  knew  whether  his  grand- 
father was  laughing  at  him  when  he 
adopted  this  tone.  "  Is  my  father  a  great 
man  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  serious  face. 
"  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more 
about  him.  I  have  only  seen  him  once. 
Once  is  not  much  for  a  fellow  to  have 
seen  his  father  ;  and  I  was  so  small  then, 
and  never  thought  of  anything." 

''  Most  of  us  are  just  as  well  without 
thinking,"  said  Lord  Eskside,  with  a  sup- 
pressed sigh,  "  except  about  your  work, 
my  boy.  You  may  be  sure  you  will  want 
all  your  thoughts  for  your  work." 

"  That  is  just  how  you  always  turn  me 
off,"  said  Val.  "  I  ask  you  about  my  father, 
grandpa,  and  you  tell  me  about  my  work. 
I  will  do  my  work,"  said  the  boy,  with  a 
dogged  air,  which  he  sometimes  put  on  ; 
"  but  why  does  my  father  never  come 
home  .''  —  why  doesn't  he  care  for  me.'' 
All  these  fellows  there  are  with  their  fa- 
thers. I  like  you  a  great  deal  better  — 
but  w/ty  doesn't  he  come  ?" 

"Because  he  likes  his  own  way,"  said 
the  old  lord,  "  better  than  he  likes  you  or 
me  —  better  than  he  likes  his  own  coun- 
try or  our  homely  life.  Observe,  my  boy, 
this  is  nothing  for  you  to  judge,  or  make 
your  remarks  upon,"  he  added,  bending 
his  brows  at  Val,  who  was  not  used  to 
be  looked  on  frowningly.  "  Your  father 
is  no  boy  like  you,  but  a  man,  and  able 
to  judge  for  himself.  His  profession 
takes  him  abroad.  He  will  be  an  ambas- 
sador one  of  these  days,  I  suppose,  and 
represent  his  sovereign  —  which  is  more 
honour  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
poor  Scots  lord." 

Val  did  not  make  any  reply,  and  the 
pair  continued  their  walk  along  the  river- 
side.    His  father  a  representative  of   his 

sovereign;     his    mother .     For    the 

last  time  before  he  was  engulfed  by  the 
practical  schoolboy  life  which  was  more 
congenial  to  his  years,  Val  felt  the  whirl 
of  wonder,  the  strange  chaos  of  his 
double  life  which  was  made  up  of  such 
different  elements,  and  lay  as  it  were  be- 
tween two  worlds.     His  panic  was  gone, 


having  worn  itself  out,  and  no  real  in- 
terest in  his  unknown  mother  kept  her 
image  before  him  ;  but  he  felt  the  jar  in 
him  of  these  two  existences,  so  strangely, 
widely  separated.  His  head  felt  giddy, 
as  if  the  world  were  turning  round  with 
him.  But  every  moment  the  river  was 
becoming  more  gay  and  bright,  and  the 
moving  panorama  before  him  after  a 
while  overcame  his  individual  reflections. 
The  "fellows"  newly  arrived  were  al- 
ready crowding  down  to  the  river  — little 
new  boys  standing  about  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  looking  wistfully  on; 
but  the  old  habitues  of  the  Thames  as- 
serted their  superiority,  and  got  afloat  in 
swarms  —  some  in  the  strange  outriggers 
which  Val  had  heard  of,  but  had  never 
seen  before.  Lord  Eskside  was  as  eager 
about  the  sight  as  if  it  had  been  he  who 
was  the  new  boy.  "  Look  how  light  they 
are,  Val!"  he  cried  —  "how  cleverly 
they  manage  them  !  If  those  long  oars 
get  out  of  balance  the  thing  upsets. 
Look  at  that  small  creature  there  no  big- 
ger than  yourself " 

"  Bigger  !  he's  not  up  to  my  elbow," 
cried  Val,  indignant. 

"  Well,  smaller  than  yourself  :  but  you 
could  not  do  that,  you  lout,  to  save  your 
life." 

Val's  face  grew  crimson.  "  Come  back 
next  week,  grandpa,"  he  said,  "  and  see 
if  I  can't  ;  or  come  along,  I'll  try  now:  it 
would  only  be  a  ducking  —  and  what  do  I 
care  for  a  ducking?  I'll  try  this  very 
day." 

"  Come  back,  come  back,  my  boy  ;  they 
won't  let  you  try  to-day,"  cried  the  old 
lord,  laughing  at  the  boy's  impetuosity. 
Val  had  turned  back,  and  was  rushing 
down  to  the  "  rafts  "  where  boats  were  to 
be  had  ;  and  it  was  all  that  his  grand- 
father could  do  to  restrain  him.  "  You 
are  not,  Val  Ross,  your  own  master  — 
not  to  speak  of  other  people's  —  liere," 
he  said,  holding  the  boy  by  the  arm,  "  but 
a  member  of  a  corporation,  and  you  must 
obey  the  laws  of  it.  They'll  not  give  you 
a  boat,  or  if  they  do,  it  will  be  because 
they  think  you  don't  belong  to  Eton  ;  and 
if  you  were  to  go  out  without  fulfilling  all 
the  regulations,  they'd  punish  you,  Val." 

"  Punish  me  !  "  cried  Val,  with  nostrils 
dilating,  and  a  wild  fire  in  his  eyes. 

"  Ay,  punish  you,  though  you  are  such 
a  great  man.  This  will  never  do,"  said 
Lord  Eskside  ;  "  do  you  mean  to  struggle 
with  me,  sir,  in  the  sight  of  all  these 
lads  ?  Master  yourself !  and  that  at 
once." 

The  boy  came  to  himself  with  a  gasp, 
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as  if  be  had  been  drowning.  I  don't  think 
he  had  ever  in  his  life  been  spoken  to  in 
so  severe  a  voice.  He  ceased  to  resist, 
and  the  old  lord  gave  up  his  hold  on  his 
arm,  and  continued  in  a  lower  tone  — 

"  You  must  learn  this  lesson,  my  boy, 
at  once.  You  are  nobody  here,  and  you 
must  master  yourself.  Do  it  of  your  own 
will,  and  you  show  the  makings  of  a  man. 
Do  it  because  you  are  compelled,  and 
what  are  you  but  a  slave  ?  The  thing  is 
in  your  own  hands,  Val,"  said  Lord  Esk- 
side,  softened,  and  putting  off  his  per- 
emptory tone;  "you  have  almost  made 
an  exhibition,  before  all  these  strange 
lads,  of  yourself  —  and  me." 

Val  did  not  say  anything  ;  his  breast 
was  swelling  high,  his  heart  throbbing 
with  the  effort  he  had  made  ;  and  he  was 
not  pleased  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make  the  effort,  nor  did  he  feel  that  satis- 
faction in  having  done  his  duty  which  is 
said  always  to  attend  that  somewhat  dif- 
ficult operation.  He  walked  along  the 
river-side  panting  and  drawing  his  breath 
hard,  as  if  he  really  had  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  a  ducking.  How  he  longed  to 
do  this  thing  which  he  had  been  assured 
he  must  not  do  !  He  would  have  liked  to 
jump  into  the  river  and  swim  out  to  one 
of  the  long  slim  boats,  poised  like  big 
dragon-flies  on  the  water,  and  eject  its 
rower,  and  take  the  vacant  place  ;  in 
which  case,  no  doubt,  Val  would  have 
come  to  signal  grief,  as  he  would  have  de- 
served—  for  he  had  never  been  in  an 
outrigger  in  his  life. 

Then  the  pair  went  and  dined  at  the 
hotel,  where  Val  recovered  his  spirits  ; 
and  then  the  old  lord  took  the  boy  to  his 
little  room,  where  they  found  his  things 
unpacked,  and  his  pictures  standing  in  a 
little  heap  against  the  wall,  and  his  room 
almost  filled  up  with  the  bed  which  had 
been  folded  up  out  of  the  way  when  they 
were  there  before.  It  was  not  like  the 
luxurious  large  airy  room  which  had  been 
Val's  at  home,  any  more  than  the  house 
with  its  long  passages,  with  regiments  of 
doors  on  either  side,  was  like  the  old- 
fashioned  arrangements  of  Rosscraig. 
And  here  at  last  the  parting  so  often  re- 
hearsed had  to  be  done  in  earnest. 
"  Master  yourself,"  said  the  old  lord, 
with  a  voice  which  was  neither  so  cheery 
nor  so  firm  as  he  meant  it  to  be  ;  "and 
God  bless  you,  Val  !  "  And  then  he  was 
gone,  walking  up  the  dark  street  with  a 
heavy  heart  in  his  old  bosom,  and  his 
eyebrows  working  furiously.  And  Val 
sat  down  upon  his  bed  and  looked  round 


him  wonderingly,  and  for  the  first  time 
realized  that  he  was  left  alone. 

However,  it  is  useless  to  enter  upon 
the  details  of  so  very  common  a  scene. 
Perhaps  the  boy  shed  a  few  tears  silently 
when  the  maid  took  away  his  candle,  and 
he  felt  that  no  soft  step,  subdued  lest  he 
should  be  sleeping,  no  rustling  silken 
garments,  could  come  into  his  room  that 
night.  In  the  morning  he  faced  his  new 
existence  vigorously,  and  hung  his  pic- 
tures, and  began  his  work  without  any 
weakness  of  recollection.  The  old  peo- 
ple felt  it  a  great  deal  more,  and  a  great 
deal  longer  ;  but  Val  could  not  have 
been  known  from  the  most  accustomed 
and  habitual  schoolboy,  and  stranger 
still,  scarcely  knew  himself  for  anything 
else  after  that  night.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  he  felt  as  if  he  had  lived  there  all  his 
life  —  as  if  he  had  been  there  before  in 
some  previous,  kind  of  existence.  I  sup- 
pose this  readiness  of  a  child  to  adapt 
itself  to  new  habits,  and  make  them  its 
own,  does  but  increase  the  strange  un- 
reality of  life  itself  to  the  half-conscious 
mind  —  life  which  changes  in  a  moment, 
so  that  one  week  seems  like  years,  and 
years,  being  past,  look  as  if  they  had 
never  been. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Val  wrote  home  ; 
and  in  his  first  letter  there  was  this  para- 
graph, written  in  his  clearest  hand  :  — 

"Tell  grandpapa  I  rowed  up  to  Surly 
Hall,  a  long  way  above  where  we  walked, 
above  locks,  in  an  o?itrigger.  this  morn- 
ing. I  rowed  another  fellow  and  licked 
him.  I  passed  swimming  on  Thursday, 
and  outriggers  is  very  easy.  You  have 
nothing  to  do  but  keep  steady,  and  it  flies 
like  a  bird." 

"  What  is  an  outrigger  ?  "  said  Lady 
Eskside,  as  she  gave  her  husband  the 
letter.  The  old  lord  gave  an  internal 
shiver,  and  thanked  heaven  that  she  did 
not  remember ;  and  Val  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  inform  his  anxious  grand- 
parents how  often  he  had  swamped  his 
little  craft  on  the  Friday,  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  that  triumphal  progress 
to  Surly  on  Saturday  morning.  "  He's  a 
determined  rascal,  that  boy  of  yours,  my 
lady,"  was  all  the  answer  Lord  Eskside 
made. 

I  would  not  assert,  however,  that  Val 
found  all  his  difficulties  at  school  to  be 
surmounted  so  easily  as  the  outrigger. 
He  had  to  go  through  the  average  num- 
ber of  accidents  and  perils,  and  over- 
come various  wild  stirrings  of  nature 
within  him,  before   he  learned,  as  a  true. 
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Etonian  does,  to  take  pride  in  the  penal- 
ties and  liardships  as  well  as  the  pleas- 
ures which  distinguish  his  school.  Val's 
natural  pride  in  his  own  person  as  Val 
Ross  had  to  be  met  and  routed  by  his 
artificial  and  conventional  pride  as  a 
schoolboy,  before,  for  instance,  he  could 
reconcile  himself  to  be  some  one's  fag, 
a  fate  which  overtook  him  instantly. 
Little  Lord  Hightowers,  the  Duke's  son, 
who  was  in  the  same  house,  took  to  it 
naturally,  without  any  stirring  of  repug- 
nance, and  made  his  master's  toast  with 
conscientious  zest,  and  went  his  master's 
errands,  and  accepted  his  share  of  the  dain- 
ties he  had  fetched  when  that  potentate 
was  in  a  liberal  mood,  without  any  strug- 
gle whatever  with  himself.  But  Val  had 
a  struggle,  the  wild  blood  in  his  veins 
being  unused  to  obedience  and  finding 
subjection  hard.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
however,  that  his  powers  were  equal  to 
the  necessary  sacrifice,  and  that  he  never 
made  an  exhibition  of  himself  as  he  had 
been  on  the  eve  of  doing  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival.  Time  passed  on,  and  Val 
grew  and  "mastered  himself;"  but 
sometimes  did  not  master  himself,  and 
got  into  disgrace,  and  scrambled  out 
again,  and  had  no  fair-weather  voyage, 
but  all  a  schoolboy's  troubles  at  their 
hardest.  Hightowers  had  a  very  much 
easier  time  of  it,  for  he  was  neither  proud 
nor  ambitious,  but  was  just  as  happy  at 
the  foot  of  his  division  as  anywhere  else, 
quite  as  happy  looking  on  at  a  game  as 
playing,  and  took  the  flogsfings  which 
overtook  him  periodically  with  the  most 
heavenly  calm  ;  whereas  the  mere  threat 
of  one  wrought  Val  to  the  point  of  des- 
peration. Hightowers  was  better  off 
than  Val  by  right  of  his  temperament  and 
calmer  blood.  He  took  everything  much 
more  ligntly,  and  used  to  discourse  to 
his  companion  on  the  vanity  of  "  making 
a  fuss  "  with  ponderous  and  precocious 
wisdom.  "  Why  don't  you  take  it  easy, 
as  I  do  ?  "  said  Hightowers  ;  "  what's 
the  good  of  verses,  for  instance  ?  A  fel- 
low never  does  verses  after  he  leaves 
school.  If  you  get  complained  of,  it 
don't  hurt  you  ;  and  even  a  swishing, 
though  it  stings,  it's  only  for  a  minute  — 
I  don't  mind.  There's  a  house  match  on 
to-day  between  Guerre's  and  Whiting's. 
Put  that  rubbish  away  and  come  along." 

Val  was  on  the  point  of  going,  when  a 
recollection  of  what  he  had  heard  of  his 
father's  eminence  in  the  way  of  verse- 
making  returned  to  his  mind;  whereupon 
lie  sat  down  again  doggedly  to  grind  the 
smooth   English   into  rugged   schoolboy 


Latin.  He  clenched  his  teeth  at  the 
thought  of  being  inferior  to  his  father  — 
not  from  love — for  how  should  he  love 
the  man  who  had  not  spent  a  kind  word 
on  him,  or  seen  him,  but  once  in  his  life  ? 
—  but  from  a  violent  instinct  of  opposi- 
tion which  had  sprung  up  in  his  soul,  he 
could  not  tell  why.  He  would  not  be 
beaten  by  his  father  ;  and  this  visionary 
jealousy  overcame  all  Hightowers'  phi- 
losophizings,  and  even  the  attractions 
of  the  match  beteween  Whiting's  and 
Guerre's. 

Thus  the  boy  grew,  not  perhaps  a  very 
amiable  boy,  though  with  a  side  to  his 
character  which  was  as  sweet  and  soft  as 
the  other  was  rugged  ;  and  with  his 
grandfather's  lesson  well  learned  and 
bearing  fruit.  People  who  do  right  by  a 
struggle  are  not  so  pleasant  as  those  who 
do  right  because  it  comes  natural  to 
them  — or  even  sometimes  as  those  who 
do  wrong  in  an  easy  and  natural  way 
without  any  effort ;  and  when  Val  went 
home  he  would  carry  occasional  traces  of 
the  conflict,  and  sometimes  showed  a 
chaotic  condition  of  mind  which  disturbed 
the  peace  of  his  elders  almost  as  much  as 
it  disturbed  his  own  ;  and  his  career  at 
school  was  of  a  mixed  character,  some- 
times almost  brilliant,  sometimes  very 
doubtful.  What  wild  impulses  would 
rise  in  him,  longings  for  he  knew  not 
what,  desires  almost  uncontrollable  to 
rush  away  out  of  the  routine  in  which  his 
life  was  spent  !  Sometimes  a  fierce  in- 
clination to  go  to  sea  seized  upon  him  ; 
sometimes  he  would  be  suddenly  tempted 
by  the  sight  of  the  soldiers,  of  whom  he 
saw  so  many,  and  for  the  moment  the 
fancy  of  enlisting  and  going  off  unknown 
to  India,  China,  or  the  end  of  the  world, 
in  search  of  adventures — a  veritable 
knight-errant  —  moved  the  boy.  But 
only  himself  knew  how  sudden  and  fierce 
were  these  temptations.  He  did  not  con- 
fide them  to  any  one.  He  could  not  tell 
where  they  came  from,  not  being  learned 
enough  or  clever  enough  to  refer  them  to 
his  mother's  vagrant  blood,  which  stirred 
and  rose  in  spring-tides  and  periodical 
overflowings  with  the  rising  of  his  youth. 
But  his  practical  schoolboy  life  had  this 
excellent  effect,  that  it  withdrew  him 
from  everything  visionary,  giving  him 
only  practical  difficulties  and  temptations 
to  struggle  against.  He  forgot  at  Eton 
all  about  the  other  strange  and  jarring 
elements  in  his  existence  which  had  per- 
plexed him  in  his  childhood.  And,  in- 
deed, the  boy  had  no  leisure,  even  had 
he   been  disposed,  to  brood  over  his  pa- 
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rentage,  or  ask  himself  why  his  father  and 
mother  were  unlike  those  ^aUrs  and  ma- 
kers of  whom  his  companions  talked.  It 
was  so  ;  and  what  more  could  be  said  ? 
He  accepted  the  fact  without  further 
questioning,  and  thought  no  more  about 
it.  He  had  enough  to  do  with  his  school- 
boy occupations,  and  with  that  high  art 
in  which  he  was  being  trained  by  all  the 
influences  round  him  —  the  art  of  mas- 
tering himself. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  FIJI    ISLANDS. 

II.  —  The  Natives. 
The  Fijians,  among  whom  so  many 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  have  thought 
proper  to  risk  their  lives  and  their  for- 
tunes, were  formerly — though  by  no 
means  quite  without  civilization  of  an  in- 
choate sort  —  one  of  the  most  treacher- 
ous and  bloodthirsty  races  of  cannibals 
to  be  found  in  the  South  Seas.  Neither 
so  black  nor  so  woolly  as  the  natives  of 
the  groups  to  the  west  of  the  New  Heb- 
rides, the  Solomon  Islands,  or  the  great 
island  of  Papua,  they  are  nevertheless 
nearer  akin  to  the  full-blooded  negro  than 
they  are  either  to  the  Tongan  or  to  the 
Samoan.  The  comparative  lightness  of 
skin  to  be  observed  in  the  windward  por- 
tion of  the  group,  and  amon*  some  of  the 
chiefs  on  the  coast  of  Viti  Levu,  is  due 
to  an  admixture  of  Tongan  blood.  In 
the  interior  of  the  two  large  islands  the 
negro  type  is  more  apparent,  and  to  this 
day  the  mountaineers,  with  their  great 
unshapely  heads  of  hair  and  singular 
methods  of  painting  their  bodies,  might 
pass  muster  as  immigrants  from  Central 
Africa.  The  men  are  for  the  most  part 
tall  stalwart  fellows  ;  but  those  who  live 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  islands, 
sheltered  from  the  trade  winds,  seem, 
like  the  vegetation,  somewhat  weak  and 
stunted.  This  no  doubt  arises  from  the 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  food.  The 
women,  too,  are  scarcely  a  match  for  the 
men  in  appearance,  and  become  flabby 
or  wizened  at  an  early  age.  Various  es- 
timates, between  120,000  and  250,000, 
have  been  made  of  the  numbers  of  the 
native  population.  Probably  at  the  pres- 
ent time  150,000  would  not  be  very  far 
from  the  mark.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  rapidly  dying  out  before  the 
advance  of  the  white  man,  like  the  Mao- 
ries,  the  Kanakas,  and  other  Polynesians. 
The  statistics  which  Mr.  Lorimer  Fison 


contrived  to  procure  in  the  Rewa  district 
of  the  births  and  deaths  in  the  native  vil- 
b.ges  showed  quite  a  remarkable  falling- 
o£f  in  the  former.  It  is,  perhaps,  difScuit 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  almost  in- 
variable fading  away  of  native  races  ;  but 
in  this  instance  the  complete  change  which 
has  been  brought  about  in  their  social  sys- 
tem by  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
must  have  produced  a  great  effect,  even  if 
gin  and  disease  had  not  of  late  years 
worked  together  in  the  same  direction. 
The  more  enlightened  of  the  Fijians  them- 
selves are  convinced  that  their  race  is 
doomed,  and  sometimes  say  to  white  men 
who  have  gained  their  confidence  that 
the  Kai  Viti  have  run  their  course,  and 
that  the  Kai  Papalangi  will  soon  possess 
the  country  undisturbed.  And  so  it  is 
throughout  Polynesia,  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  to  New  Zealand. 

Fijian  society,  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  rested  almost  entirely  upon 
the  system  of  chieftainship,  which  linked 
together  in  a  more  or  less  stringent  bond 
the  different  islands  of  the  group.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  rude  feudalism, 
which  was  thrown  off  or  submitted  to  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  each  great  or 
petty  chief  at  the  particular  time.  The 
chiefs  of  Mbau,  a  little  island  scarcely 
separated  from  Viti  Levu,  have  long 
claimed  a  nominal  supremacy  over  most 
of  Fiji,  but  in  reality  they  had  little  means 
of  enforcing  it,  especially  in  the  two 
large  islands.  The  chiefs  took  rank  by 
their  mothers,  but  wars  of  succession 
were  common  enough.  All  below  them 
were  bound  to  show  the  most  complete 
deference,  and  any  unfortunate  artisan 
or  slave  who  failed  to  display  a  grovel- 
ling obsequiousness  to  his  superior  stood 
a  good  chance  of  being  clubbed  on  the 
spot.  An  accident  which  happened  to 
Tui  Levuka,  the  chief  of  Ovalau,  before 
he  died  of  gin-drinking  a  few  years  ago, 
will  serve  to  show  the  extraordinary  de- 
votion displayed  towards  a  chief  by  his 
immediate  followers  in  some  cases.  Tui 
Levuka  was  upset  in  his  large  canoe 
when  about  half-way  between  Wakaia 
and  Ovalau,  seven  miles  from  land.  He 
had  with  him  at  the  time  some  forty-six 
dependants.  As  the  canoe  sank  these 
men  made  a  circle  round  their  chief,  join- 
ing hands  and  keeping  themselves  afloat 
with  their  feet.  One  by  one  the  sharks, 
who  quickly  gathered  to  the  spot,  took 
his  attendants  down.  The  remainder 
joined  hands  afresh  over  the  gaps  thus 
caused,  and  Tui  Levuka  continued  to 
swim  about  peaceably  in  the  midst  of  the 
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constantly  narrowing  circle.  The  sharks 
kept  steadily  at  their  work,  and  when  at 
length  the  whole  party  was  picked  up 
only  twenty  out  of  the  forty-six  survived. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief's 
retinue  were  the  less  inclined  to  shirk 
their  duty  from  the  knowledcje  that  if 
they  had  landed  without  their  chief  they 
would  have  been  considered  candidates 
for  the  oven. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  which 
these  rulers  possessed,  their  right  of  club- 
bin":  whom  they  saw  fit  was  in  practice 
considerably  restricted,  and  they  held 
much  of  their  authority  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  artisans,  the  sailors,  the 
cultivators,  and  others  who  went  to  make 
up  the  population.  The  slaves,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  fair  game,  and  the 
vilest  insult  in  the  Fijian  language  is  to 
call  a  man  "  kaisi  mbukola,"  or  slave 
ready  dressed  for  the  oven.  The  canni- 
balism to  which  this  refers,  and  which  is 
not  even  now  wholly  extinct,  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  very  simple  causes  ; 
and  though  curiously  enough  baked 
man  is  now  called  "  long  pig  "  in  Fijian, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  man  was 
originally  eaten  because  he  was  the  only 
meat  handy.  The  lust  after  flesh  which 
comes  from  a  constant  vegetable  diet 
drove  the  Fijians  to  eat  their  enemies, 
and  religion  afterwards  sanctified  the  pre- 
vailing usage.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  man-eating  instinct  might  be  awak- 
ened anew  even  among  some  of  the 
Christian  tribes  ;  and  the  cry  of  "  To  the 
oven  !  "  sometimes  breaks  out  when  dis- 
putes have  become  bitter  between  the 
natives  of  different  islands  or  between 
the  Fijians  and  the  imported  labourers. 
It  is  believed  that  no  white  man  has  been 
eaten  in  the  group  since  Mr.  Baker,  the 
missionary,  so  rashly  courted  his  fate  in 
the  mountains  of  Viti  Levu.  But  the  Fi- 
jians were  not  simply  brutal  cannibals. 
They  showed  a  considerable  advance  be- 
yond the  stage  of  pure  barbarism  when 
white  men  first  made  their  home  in  the 
islands.*  Their  canoes,  their  houses, 
their  agriculture,  their  pottery,  their  tappa 
were  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  The 
large  double  canoes  are  marvels  of  pa- 
tience and  ingenuity,  put  together  as  they 
are  without  a  nail  and  without  the  use  of 
iron  tools.  Their  yam-beds  and  taro- 
patches  have  evidently  been  cultivated 
for  centuries  with  the  greatest  care  and 
industry,  the  latter  being  irrigated  with 

*  The  best  account  of  the  Fijians  in  their  native  state 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Wesleyan  Mr.  Williams's  admirable 
•*  Fiji  and  the  Fijians." 


great  skill  by  streams  brought  down  the 
mountain  sides  throjgh  rock-channels 
and  bamboos.  Of  lite  years,  of  course, 
thev  hive  had  the  advantage  of  European 
implements  and  have  shown  themselves 
by  no  m  ans  incipable  of  turning  thern 
to  aivantige. 

Thikombau,  the  chief  of  Mbau,  who 
has  been  such  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
recent  history  of  Fiji,  is  a  very  fitting  rep- 
resentative of  the  transition  period  from 
the  old  system  to  the  new,  and  to  him  is 
owing  in  great  part  the  change  which 
has  been  wrought.  In  his  early  youth 
he  commenced  by  retrieving  his  father's 
fortunes  and  his  own  by  the  exercise  of 
an  astuteness,  a  determination,  and  a 
cruelty  beyond  that  of  the  ablest  and  old- 
est among  his  adversaries.  Warfare  and 
conquest  in  Fiji  are  as  a  rule  carried 
on  without  much  actual  fighting.  It  is 
from  the  outset  one  long  contest  of 
treachery  and  lying  manoeuvring  on  the 
part  of  both.  The  moment  either  side 
obtains  by  deception  an  overwhelming 
advantage  then  of  course  the  foe  is  to  be 
slaughtered  without  mercy.  Thakom- 
bau  was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  Fijian  war- 
rior. He  was  in  no  hurry  ;  but  when  he 
struck  he  took  care  that  he  should  have 
no  chance  of  failure.  After  his  triumph, 
like  Narvaez  he  had  little  need  to  ask 
pardon  of  his  enemies  ;  he  had  clubbed 
them  all.  In  spite,  nevertheless,  of  his 
early  success'and  of  his  being  proclaimed 
chief  of  Mbau,  he  was  more  than  once 
sorely  troubled  to  hold  his  own  in  after 
years.  There  is  little  doubt,  indeed,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of 
the  white  men  and  their  war-vessels,  Fiji 
would  have  been  conquered  by  the  Ton- 
gans  long  ago.  The  Tongans  fight  in  no 
Fiji  fashion,  and  hold  the  Fijians  them- 
selves altogether  in  contempt.  On  one 
occasion  when  Thakombau  himself  was 
present  at  a  battle  with  them,  the  Fijians 
were  so  amazed  that  their  enemies  con- 
tinued to  advance  after  a  few  of  their 
men  had  fallen  that  in  true  Fiji  fashion 
they,  without  losing  a  man,  ran  away. 
Still,  in  the  end,  Thakombau,  by  negotia- 
tion, and  by  the  support  of  the  white 
men,  assured  his  position  ;  and  about  ten 
years  ago,  when  it  was  suggested  to 
King  George  of  Tonga  that  Fiji  might  be 
a  desirable  acquisition,  he  replied  that 
the  islands  were  already  "too  white." 
These  Tongans  are  a  very  fine  race,  and 
whether  the  Malayan  or  the  American 
theory  of  their  origin — which  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Colenso  now  so  stoutly  maintains  in 
reference  to  the  Maories  —  be  correct,  it 
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is  clear  that  they  have  little  in  common 
with  the  negroish  races  to  the  west  of 
them. 

Returning  to  Thakombau,  who  is  at 
the  present  time  a  rather  feeble  old  man 
of  nearly  seventy,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  according  to  his  lights  he  has  done 
his  best  to  maintain  a  proper  rule  among 
his  own  people  since  he  became  Chris- 
tian and  the  white  men  have  flocked  into 
Fiji,  but  his  position  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  great  chiefs  has  been  a  very  diffi- 
cult one.  What  with  the  white  men  who 
advised  him,  and  the  white  men  who 
bullied  him,  and  the  white  men  who  per- 
sisted in  making  a  "king"  of  him,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  naval  captains  who  were 
"proclaiming"  and  presenting  "peti- 
tions" to  him,  the  old  man,  clever  as  he 
is,  became  completely  confused.  No 
doubt  he  and  his  followers  would  be 
heartily  glad  if,  retaining  their  present 
advantages,  they  could  clear  every  white 
man  out  of  the  group,  but  the  constant 
appearance  of  men-of-war  puts  that  out  of 
the  question.  Accordingly,  he  is  ready 
enough  to  surrender  his  nominal  suprem- 
acy, and  end  his  days  in  peace.  Fond  as 
he  is  of  money  and  power,  he  has  seen 
clearly  enough  that  for  the  last  three 
years  he  has  been  merely  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  unscrupulous  whites  around 
him.  It  is  the  same  with  the  other  great 
chiefs,  who,  so  long  as  they  are  permitted 
to  exercise  authority  over  their  respect- 
ive confederations,  will  be  glad  enough 
to  give  up  to  others  the  difficult  task,  to 
them,  of  dealing  with  the  whites.  Un- 
fortunately, the  grog-bottle  has  taken 
fast  hold  of  nearly  all  the  chiefs  of  Fiji, 
and  when  Thakombau  and  Maafu  die  it 
will  be  no  easy  matter  to  find  sober  suc- 
cessors to  them. 

The  effect  of  Christianity  upon  chiefs 
and  people  is  outwardly  very  marked. 
Constant  attendance  at  church,  absti- 
nence from  the  old  Fiji  dances,  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  rules  which  have 
been  laid  down  for  their  domestic  o;uid- 
ance,  are  enforced  by  heavy  fines  and 
punishments.  Native  Christian  teach- 
ers are  provided  for  all  the  villages,  and 
they  almost  overshadow  the  authority  of 
the  local  chiefs.  Polygamy  and  nearly 
all  the  devil-customs  have  been  uprooted, 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  few  may  really 
comprehend  the  highly  refined  religion 
which  has  now  been  established  among 
them  for  little  short  of  a  generation.  It 
is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  the  supersti- 
tions of  former  times  die  hard,  and  some 
of  the  more  observant  and  plain-spoken 


missionaries  have  been  ready  to  confess 
that  Fijian  Christianity  is  very  superficial, 
and  that  it  would  probably  disappear  to- 
morrow in  a  reaction  to  fetichism  if  the 
white  influence  were  withdrawn.  But 
what  has  been  achieved  is  not  the  less 
creditable,  and  the  fact  that  the  chiefs 
have  very  rarely  permitted  men  to  be 
taken  by  the  planters  for  a  longer  period 
than  twelve  months,  and  then  only  under 
some  sort  of  guarantee  for  their  good 
treatment  and  proper  payment,  may  be 
attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  who 
in  some  instances  have  gone  even  be- 
yond what  was  justifiable  in  their  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  the  natives.  We  be- 
lieve that  most  of  them  are  now  in  fa- 
vour of  annexation  to  England  as  the 
only  way  of  preventing  serious  encoun- 
ters between  the  Fijians  and  the  planters. 
On  the  whole  it  is  unlikely  that  any  great 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  forming 
a  Government  which  will  be  much  to  the 
advantage  of  all  the  Christianized  tribes, 
while  the  few  thousand  cannibals  who 
still  linger  among  the  mountains  will 
gradually  yield  to  the  central  authority. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  first 
governor  appointed  may  be  a  man  who 
has  had  previous  experience  in  dealing 
with  a  mixed  community,  and  one  not  in- 
clined to  work  out  new  crotchets  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  whom  he  is  com- 
missioned to  rule. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  DOMESDAY  BOOK  OF   SCOTLAND. 

We  wonder  if  the  Domesday  Book  of 
Scotland  is  satisfactory  to  Lord  Derby  ? 
His  object  in  moving  for  the  remarkable 
record  which  has  just  been  presented  to 
Parliament,  and  which  will  hereafter  ex- 
ercise no  small  influence  upon  politics, 
was  to  dissipate  a  popular  delusion,  viz., 
that  the  land  of  Great  Britain  belonged 
to  very  few  persons,  indeed,  as  it  was 
imagined,  to  less  than  30,000  individuals. 
He  maintained  that  there  was  no  author- 
ity for  this  belief,  that  there  were  prob- 
ably half-a-million  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
requested  an  inquiry  so  full  as  to  include 
a  nominal  roll  of  every  man  or  woman 
owning  more  than  one  acre,  or  holding 
land  on  a  lease  of  not  less  than  ninety- 
nine  years.  The  Peers,  who  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  if  the  limit  were  fixed  low 
enough,  and  the  long  leases  of  the  cities 
included,  the   number  of  owners  would 
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seem  large,  consented,  and  the  first  Di- 
vision of  the  New  Domesday  Book  — 
that  for  Scotland — has  now  been  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses.  It  is  an  admir- 
able return,  a  monument  of  patient  re- 
search and  indomitable  inquisitiveness, 
and  requires  but  two  improvements  to  be 
perfect.  The  first  is  a  separation  be- 
tween leaseholders  and  freeholders,  the 
absence  of  which  greatly  and,  in  our 
judgment,  unfairly  increases  the  appar- 
ent number  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  sec- 
ond is  a  note  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  person  mentioned  has  property  in 
more  than  one  county.  Apart  from  this, 
the  work  has  been  most  patiently  done  ; 
but  whether  Lord  Derby,  who  under- 
stands statistics,  will  approve  the  result, 
is  a  most  doubtful  question.  Of  course 
the  Tory  papers,  reading  the  Abstract, 
and  finding  that  the  total  number  of 
owners  is  stated  at  131,530,  have  raised 
their  usual  paean  of  exultation  over  "  those 
prejudiced  Liberals  ;  "  but  unfortunately 
the  statement  is  true  only  to  the  ear, 
being  in  the  sense  in  which  the  inquiry 
was  ordered  ludicrously  and  flagrantly 
false.  Nobody  was  inquiring  about 
borough  property,  or  about  the  owners  of 
single  cottages  with  less  than  an  acre 
round  them,  and  apart  from  these  two 
classes,  the  whole  of  Scotland  outside  the 
cities  is  owned  or  leased  by  17,151  per- 
sons, of  whom  a  large  section  own  less 
than  20  acres.  This  number  includes  all 
who  own  even  one  acre  —  many  hundreds 
own  but  two  —  even  by  a  lease  which  was 
originally  given  for  99  years,  and  shows 
that  the  average  ownership  of  Scotland, 
which  contains  nineteen  millions  of  acres, 
is  a  block  of  1,100  acres, —  a  result  of  no 
use  in  itself,  but  indicating  the  presence 
of  an  unusual  number  of  enormous  pro- 
prietors. This,  accordingly,  we  find  to 
be  the  case,  there  being  no  less  than  106 
who  hold  more  than  20,000  acres  of  land, 
and  among  them  52  who  hold  more  than 
50,000  acres.  We  give  a  list  of  these 
men,  drawn  up  as  accurately  as  we  can 
manage,  the  only  doubtful  case  in  our  own 
mind  being  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  who 
must  have  a  fourth  estate  somewhere 
which  we  have  failed  to  find,  and  the  list 
shows  past  all  doubt  or  question  that  106 
persons  hold  within  a  fraction  half  the 
whole  extent  of  Scotland.  From  the 
method  of  calculation  we  have  adopted, 
two  or  three  men  may  have  more  than  W2 
have  said  —  for  example,  Balfour  of  Whit- 
tinghame,  whom    it  is    necessary  to  hunt 


through    an   actuary  — 
hold  less.    Moreover, 


but  no    one    can 
we    have   sternly 


omitted  every  man  just  under  the  20,000 
acres,  the  single  exception  being  Lord 
Lothian,  who  must  have  some  outlying 
bit  sufficient  to  make  up  his  fractional 
difference.  One  man  alone  in  his  own 
right  and  his  wife's  holds  more  than  a 
fifteenth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  king- 
dom, and  21  men  own  nearly  a  third,  a 
proportion  probably  exceeding  anything 
known  in  Western  Europe.  There  are  vast 
estates  in  South  Italy,  no  doubt,  and  in 
Austria,  and  in  Spain  ;  but  except  in  the 
instance  of  grandees  of  the  latter  coun- 
try, they  are  held  by  families,  and  not  by 
individuals.  We  have  abstained  rigidly 
from  adding  anything  to  the  avowed  own- 
ership of  the  individual,  except,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  his  predecessor's  "  Trusts," 
which,  on  expiry,  rejoin  the  main  proper- 
ty —  and  this  is  the  result ;  — 


Duke  of  Sutherland 

Duchess  of  Sutherland  , 

Sir  J.  Matheson      .        , 

Mr.  A.  Matheson   . 

Earl  of  Breadalbane       . 

Duke  of  Buccleugh 

Earl  of  Seafield 

Mr.  Evan  Baillie    . 

Earl  of  Stair  .         .        , 

Duke  of  Richmond        . 

Duke  of  Athole      .        . 

Duke  of  Hamilton          . 

Duke  of  Argyll 

Sir  K.  Mackenzie  of  Gairlock 

Macleod  of  Macleod 

Earl  of  Dalhousie 

Lord  Macdonald 

The  Mackintosh 

Earl  of  Fife    . 

Sir  C.  W.  Ross 

Cameron  of  Lochiel 

Duke  of  Portland 

Sir  G.  M.  Grant 

Mr.  E.  Ellice 

The  Chisholm 

Marquis  of  Bute 

Sir  J.  O.  Orde 

Balfour  of  Whittinghame 

Marquis  of  Huntly 

Mr.  J.  Malcolm 

Baroness  Willoughby  d'Eresby 

Marquis  of  Ailsa    . 

Grant  of  Glenmorriston 

Meyrick  Bankes 

Duke  of  Montrose 

C.  Morrison   . 

Sir  J.  Colquhoun   . 

Earl  of  Airlie 

Mr,  J.  J.  H.  Johnstone  . 

Mackenzie  of  Dundonell 

Earl  of  Aberdeen   .        , 

Lord  Middleton      ,        . 

Countess  of  Home  • 

Earl  of  Moray        .        . 

Duke  of  Roxburghe 


Acres. 

1,176,343 
149,879 
406,070 

220,433 
437,696 

432,183 

306,000 

300,000 

270,000 

255,000 

194,000 

183,000 

175,000 

164,680 

141,700 

136,000 

130,000 

1 24,000 

113,000 

110,400 

109,500 

106,000 

103,000 

99,500 

94,500 

93,000 

81,000 

81,000 

80,000 

80,000 

76,800 

76,000 

74,600 

70,000 

68,000 

67,000 

67,000 

65,000 

64,000 

64,000 

63,500 

63,000 

62,000 

61,700 

60,000 
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Earl  of  Dunmore         • 

Sir  J.  Ramsden    . 

Mr.  J.  Baird 

E.  H.  Scott  (Harris)    . 

Sir  C.  W.  A.  Ross      . 

Sir  J.  Riddell       . 

Earl  of  Wemyss  .        • 

J.  G.  M.  Heddle  . 

Earl  of  Cawdor   . 

Sir  J.  Gladstone  . 

H.  G.  M.  Stewart 

Mackenzie  of  Coul 

Cluny  Macpherson 

J.  Fowler     . 

Earl  of  Abinger  . 

Duncan  Davidson 

E.  J.  S.  Blair 

Sir  W.  Gordon  Gumming 

Sir  R.  Anstruther 

Mrs.  Cathcart 

Lady  Menzies 

Sir  A.  D.  Stewart 

P..  S.  Menzies 

Sir  R.  Menzies    . 

Stuart  of  Lochcarron  . 

Duncan  Darroch 

Sir  S.  M.  Lockhart      . 

Earl  of  Hopetoun 

D.  R.  Williamson 

Sir  T.  Colebrooke 

Busta  Estate 

Dowager  Lady  Ashburton 

Sir  G.  Dunbar     . 

Colonel  D.  Macpherson 

Mackenzie  of  Kintail  . 

C.  H.  D.  Moray  . 

Sir  R.  M.  Shaw-Stewart 
Bruce  of  Symbister 
Lady  Nicolson     . 
Grant  of  Rothiemurchus 
J.  H.  Macdonald 
Earl  of  Lauderdale 
Major  Cameron  .         . 
H.  A.  Johnstone 
Mrs.  Mary  Robertson 
R.  A.  Oswald       . 
Earl  of  Eglinton  .        . 
Sir  J.  Fergusson  . 
Earl  of  Southesk         . 
J.  C.  J.  Brodie     .        . 

D.  Carnegie         .        . 
Mr.  D.  Ogilvy      . 
Earl  of  Rosebery 
Macpherson  of  Glentruim 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale 
Sir  H.  H.  Campbell    . 
Mr.  W.  Grant      . 

Mr,  A.  Eraser 
Colonel  Farquharson  . 
W.  Macdonald    . 
Marquis  of  Lothian     . 

E.  C.  Sutherland-Walker 

Total      . 


Acres. 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 

59»7oo 

55,000 
54,500 

52,000 
50,400 
46,000 
45,000 
45,000 

43,000 

42,000 

39»5oo 
39.500 
38,000 
37,000 
36,400 
36,000 
36,000 
35,000 
33.000 
33.000 
32,700 
32,400 
32,000 
31.500 
30,000 
29,500 
29,000 
29,000 
28,800 
27,000 
26,800 
25.500 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
24,500 
24,000 
24,000 
24,000 
24,000 
24,000 
24,000 
23,000 
22,600 
22,500 
22,400 
22,200 
22,000 
21,000 
21,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 


9,350,884 


The  popular  idea  that  the  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland   owns   an    entire    county    is    not 


true,  as  Sir  C,  W.  Ross  has  55,000  acres, 
and  Sir  James  Matheson  owns  a  petty 
morsel  of  18,500  acres  in  Sutherlandshire, 
and  Gordan  Macleod  has  11,000,  and  E. 
C.  Sutherland-Walker  20,000,  and  there 
are  nineteen  other  freeholders  of  more 
than  100  acres  ;  but  the  Duke  does  own 
with  his  wife,  the  Countess  of  Cromartie 
—  where,  by  the  way,  they  have  not  ap- 
parently an  acre  —  more  than  the  entire 
surface  of  any  county  in  Eno^land  except 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  It  is  a  pop- 
ular delusion  to  suppose  also  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  owns  Argyllshire,  his 
share  being  less  than  a  tenth  ;  but  he  and 
the  other  Campbell,  the  Earl  of  Breadal- 
bane,  own  340,000  acres  of  it  between 
them,  stretching  from  the  Western  Isles 
to  the  Eastern  frontier  of  the  county, 
where  Lord  Breadalbane's  Perthshire 
property  carries  on  the  story  to  the  head 
of  Loch  Tay.  We  have  taken  no  account 
of  families,  and  have  no  room  for  petty 
lairds  with  only  10,000  or  15,000  acres; 
but  no  one  can  read  the  Scotch  "  Domes- 
day Book,"  with  its  columns  of  proper- 
ties held  by  Campbells,  Kerrs,  Scotts, 
Stewarts,  Macleods,  Ramsays,  and  so  on, 
without  perceiving  how  ownership  has 
been  developed.  The  Chiefs'  right  to  a 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  grad- 
ually hardened  into  ownership ;  and 
where  they  have  split  their  estates,  ne- 
cessarily vast,  for  they  were  the  estates 
of  tribes,  it  has  been  usually  among  their 
own  families.  The  men  not  heads  of 
clans  who  have  bought  great  estates  are 
few,  though  three  of  them,  Sir  James 
Matheson,  the  China  merchant,  of  whose 
birth  we  know  nothing,  but  who  was  once 
a  penniless  clerk  in  Calcutta  ;  Mr.  Evan 
Baillie,  and  Lord  Portland,  who  in  Scot- 
land is  a  new  man,  stand  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  great  proprietors. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  observed  that  the 
amount  of  revenue  obtained  from  these 
estates  is  not  now  commensurate  with 
their  acreage,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's, 
for  instance,  being  valued  at  only  a  shil- 
ling an  acre,  while  there  are  small  estates 
valued  at  two  pounds  ;  but  that  is  the 
very  evil  of  which  we  complain,  as  the 
result  of  these  huge  aggregations  of  the 
surface  of  the  kingdom.  They  keep  down 
cultivation,  improvement,  and,  above 
all,  building.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
for  example,  is  said  to  be  a  good  land- 
lord, and  is  certainly  an  active  one,  but 
can  any  one  believe  that  he  can  or  does 
manage  his  gloomy  deserts  as  a  hundred 
proprietors  would  with  11,000  acres  a- 
piece,  and  the  whip  of  necessity  behind 
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them  to  make  them  inventive,  to  compel 
them  to  grant  "feus,"  to  seek  for   miner- 
als, to  invite  colonists,  to    apply  that  pa- 
tient, minute  care  to  arboriculture  out  of 
which    some  great   proprietors  have    ob- 
tained so  much  ?     There  are   hillsides  in 
Perthshire   where  a  shilling  an  acre  has 
become  ten  shillings  merely  by  oak  plant- 
ing,—  not  for  timber,  a  slow   and  weary- 
ing  process,  but    for    bark.     What   can 
work  for    ten    hours   a  day  bring   to    a 
Duke  with   sufficient    English    revenues, 
or  why  should  he  bore  himself  to  reclaim 
a  moor  ?     Sutherlandshire  is  bad  enough, 
and  its  rent-roll  but  a  poor  one  ;  but  plant 
it  down  in  Switzerland  as  a  Canton,  and 
a  community   of  freeholders  would  very 
soon  make  it  a  comfortable,  or  at  least  an 
endurable,  residence  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand   people.      Does    anybody   honestly 
think   that   the  vast  property  of  the  two 
Campbells,  stretching   almost   from  sea 
to  sea  across  the  very  waist  of  Scotland, 
would   not,  if  held  by   a  hundred    men, 
instead  of  two,  become  twice  as  populous 
as  it  is  now,  and  four  times   as  wealthy 
and  productive  ?     The  land,  no  doubt,  is 
poor,  but  it  is  of  the  kind  for  which  cap- 
ital, patience,  and  incessant  labour  could 
and  would  do    miracles,   for    which    its 
present  owners  feel  no   need,  and  which 
they  would  make  no  especial  exertion  to 
secure.      They  will   say,  or   rather  their 
agents  for  them  will  say,  that  such  effort 
would  be   useless  ;  but  let  them  help  as 
legislaiors    to   enfranchise    the   land  till 
they  are  owners  in  fee-simple,  and   then 
offer   to  all   comers  feu-tenures,   tenures 
in  perpetuity,  and  see  the  prices  they  will 
from  the  very  first  obtain.     We   do   not 
want  to  deprive  them  of   an  inch  of  their 
lands,  rather,  by  abolishing  the  power  of 
settlement  and  entail,  we  would  increase 
indefinitely  their  proprietory  rights  ;  but 
we  want  to  see  other   rights  allowed   to 
grow  up  under  them,  paying  them  neither 
by  votes,  nor  service,  nor  respect,  but  by 
increased  cash    rentals.     Old    Coke,    of 
Norfolk,  in  a  lifetime  would   double  the 
rental    of  .Taymouth    Castle,    triple   the 
population  of   that  glorious  property,  and 
increase  its   actual   produce   indefinitely, 
losing  nothing  the  while,  except  a  quasi- 
feudal  power,  which  he  ought  not  to  have. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  knows  well  the  evil 
that  in  India  is  produced  by  the  absence 
of  the  sense  of  property,  yet  from    lona 
to  the  German  Ocean  that  sense  is  almost 
as   absent   as  in  Bombay.     You    cannot 
buy  an  acre,  and   unless  the  system  has 
very  recently  altered,  you  cannot  obtain 
a  farm  with   absolute  securitv  of  tenure. 


These  vast  blocks  will  one  day  tempt 
confiscation,  as  the  estates  of  the  Pa- 
troons  did  in  New  York  State  ;  but  it  is 
not  in  confiscation,  but  in  change  of  ten- 
ure, in  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  evic- 
tion, except  for  non-payment  of  a  rent 
revised  like  the  tithe,  that  improvement 
is  ultimately  to  be  found.  The  Duke  of 
Sutherland  does  what  he  can,  it  is  said, 
particularly  if  he  sees  his  way  to  profit, 
in  which  he  is  quite  right,  profit  being 
the  measure  of  success  in  agricultural 
improvement  ;  but  no  fortune  could  bear 
the  expenditure  Sutherlandshire  needs 
for  its  improvement,  and  there  are  worse 
cases  than  Sutherlandshire.  There  are 
tracts  of  immense  extent  where  the  land- 
lord could  no  more  do  what  is  needed  to 
be  done  than  he  could  pay  the  National 
Debt,  and  is  merely  in  the  capitalist's 
way.  What  would  not  Arran  become  in 
the  hands  of  Thomas  Brassey  ?  A  mil- 
lion might  be  spent  in  Skye,  and  spent  to 
pay,  for  Skye  ought  to  be  the  Oberland 
of  Scotland  ;  but  who  is  to  spend  it  with 
the  present  tenure .''  And  now,  as  we 
write,  we  read  in  the  Echo  that  Skye, 
which  once  sent  so  extraordinary  a  pro- 
portion of  its  men  to  the  Army,  is  to  be 
left  almost  without  population,  the  peo- 
ple at  last  having  resolved  that  they  will 
depart  to  lands  where  they  are  sure  of 
meat,  instead  of  an  almost  perennial  de- 
ficiency of  oatmeal.  If  the  Domesday 
Book  of  Scotland  proves  anything,  it 
proves  that  the  first  necessity  of  the 
country  is  either  the  disappearance  of 
proprietors  able  to  endure  a  rental  of  a 
shilling  an  acre,  or  a  radical  change  in 
the  habitual  sub-tenure  of  the  soil  ;  and 
that,  we  take  it,  is  so  far  precisely  what 
Lord  Derby  did  not  intend  to  prove. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE    HISTORY    OF    POPULAR    VOTING  IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

The  process  known  in  France  as  a  ple- 
biscite, and  commonlv  spoken  of  amonsf 
us  as  a  Napoleonic  mvention,  is  familiar 
enough  to  the  Swiss  people  as  an  ordina- 
ry part  of  their  constitutional  machinery. 
As  such  it  was  used  to  crown  the  work 
of  consolidation  rendered  necessary  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Sonderbund  by  the 
Protestant  cantons  in  1848.  It  was  em- 
ployed in  a  contrary  direction  at  the  de- 
feat of  the  Revisionist  party  last  year,  when 
an  unexpected  alliance  of  the  whole  of  the 
extreme  Liberals  with  the  Ultramontancs 
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enabled  the  latter  to  administer  a  severe 
check  to  that  movement  towards   central- 
ization   which    they  had   just    reason    to 
dread.     And  now  a  complete  revulsion  of 
feeling,  taking   its  rise    in  the    religious 
struggle    which  is  going   on    throughout 
central  Europe,  has  resolved  the   victors 
of  1873  into  their  naturally  opposed   ele- 
ments, and  reversed  the  national  verdict 
then    pronounced.      The    ultra-Liberals, 
or,  as  they  are  oftener  called,  the  French- j 
Radical  party  of  the  south-west  cantons  ; 
of  the  Confederation,  have  gone  over  in  a 
body  to  the  reforming  party.     The  direct^ 
result  is  that  the  revisionists,  who   were ; 
beaten  by  a  very  small  majority  last  year,  | 
have  now  an  immense  preponderance  in  j 
the  popular  vote,  and  have   carried  two-  j 
thirds  of   the    cantons.     It   must  be   re-| 
membered  that  they  were  bound  to  win  1 
the  majority  of  these  as  States,  as  well  as  { 
to  gain  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  coun- ; 
try  to  their  side,  in  order  to  pass  their  re- 
form bill ;  and  that  last  year  they  only 
succeeded  in  winning  ten  of  the  cantons,  j 
whereas  now  they  have   prevailed  in  alii 
except  seven,  and  the  half-canton  of  Ap- 
penzell    known    as     Appenzell    Interior,  j 
The  twenty-two  cantons  of   Switzerland, 
it  should  be  noted,  form  for  all  practical 
administrative   purposes    twenty-five,   as 
Basle,  Appenzell,  and  Unterwald  are  each 
subdivided   into    two    separate    govern- 
ments.    But  the  two  Appenzells  and  two 
Unterwalds  count  for  but  a  single  canton 
each  for  the  purposes  of  the   Federation, 
and  thus  reduce   the  total   votes  of   the 
cantons  to  twenty-three.     A  brief  survey 
of  the  three  great  plebiscites  of  1848,  1873, 
and  1874,  shows  how  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling  on  religious  and  political  questions 
has  swept  forward  and  backward  over  a 
country   where   thought    and   discussion 
are  as  free  and  active  as  among  ourselves, 
and  every   public  measure   is  as   widely 
debated.     In    1848,   when  the    so-called 
"Pact  of  1815,"  which  made  of  the  Swiss 
once  more  an  independent  European  peo- 
ple, but  left  them  still  a  mere  aggregate 
of  separate  petty  States,  had  to  give  way 
to   a   more  really    Federal    Government, 
the   result  of   the  voting   was  of  course 
strongly  influenced  by  the  recent  success 
of  the  constitutional  or  centralist  party, 
who  had  just  put  down  by  force  of  arms 
the    Sonderbund,    or    attempt     of      the 
Catholic  cantons  to  form  a  distinct  con- 
federacy of  their  own.     There  was  a  very 
bitter  reaction  in  some  of  these  cantons 
even  against  the   Jesuit  intrigues    which 
had  produced  the  civil  war  and  the  con- 
sequent  humiliation    of    the    Catholics. 


And  it  was  doubtless  owing:  to  this    re- 
action  that  Lucerne  and  Vaud,  two  of  the 
most  populous  of  the  cantons  and   zeal- 
ously Catholic  as  regards   the  majority  of 
their  citizens,  were   found   casting   their 
votes  on  the  side  of  the  victors.     In  Fri- 
bourg,    another      Catholic     canton,    the 
Grand     Council  exercised  the  right  it  in 
those  days  had  of  casting  the    cantonal 
vote,  and  gave  it  also  in  favour  of  the  new 
Federative  Constitution,  which  was   thus 
formally  established  by  its  individual  ac- 
ceptance   throughout    the    States  to    be 
bound,  except  six  and  a  half  of   them,  of 
which  one,  the  Tessin  canton,  had  voted 
to    accept    it    "conditionally."     Of     the 
cantons    that   positively    rejected   it,  the 
only  one  of  importance  in  population  was 
the   Valais,  the    others    being   Schwytz, 
Zug,  Uri,  the   two  Unterwalds,  and  Ap- 
penzell Interior.     The   constitution   thus 
confirmed  in  1848  was  by  its  strict  terms 
to  be  revised  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
but  it  was  not  until   1873  that  the   neces- 
sary legislative  work  for  this  purpose  was 
completed,  and  once  more  submitted  to 
the  popular  vote  for  ratification.     The  re- 
sult was  on  this  occasion  a  very  difiEerent 
one.     The  other   half  of    Appenzell  had 
gone  over  to  the  anti-centralists  ;  so  had 
the   great  Catholic   cantons  of   Lucerne, 
Fribourg,  the   Grisons,   and    Vaud,   and 
the  two  lesser  but  very  important   Liber- 
al and   French-speaking  States  of  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Geneva.     The  total  of  the  ad- 
verse  votes    was    recorded    as   260,859, 
against  255,609  favourable  votes,  and  the 
proposed  revision  was  therefore  rejected 
on  the  popular  vote,  as  it  was  also  by  the 
decision  of   the  cantons  as    States,  there 
being  thirteen  against  it  and  only  ten  for 
it.     The  causes  of   this  reactionary  vote 
have  been  already  sufficiently  indicated. 
The  strength  of   the  feeling  in  the  south- 
west cantons  against  the  dominant  Ger- 
man element,  which   produced  the  coali- 
tion of   1873,  '""^s  not  been  able  to  coun- 
terbalance during  the  past  twelvemonth 
the  growing  animosity  against  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  and  of   the  six  cantons   which 
have  been  named  as  going  over  in    1873 
to  the  anti-centralists,  the  Grisons,  Vaud, 
Geneva,  and  Neufchatel  have  now  seced- 
ed from  that  alliance,  and  voted  for  the 
enlargement   of    the    Federal    authority. 
Fribourg  and   Lucerne,  on  the  contrary, 
have  adhered  to  the  vote  of  last  year,  but 
the   Tessin,  on   the   other  hand,  has    for 
the  first  time  become  completely   Feder- 
alist.    So  that  the   minority  of    1873  be- 
comes a  majority  of  321,876  against  177,- 
800,   and    the    accepting  cantons   are  — 
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counting  Basle  for  two  —  fifteen  and  a  half  decided  step  forward  in  the  path  of  form- 
against  the  seven  and  a  half.  The  new  ing  Switzerland  into  a  Federal  Republic 
Constitution  thus  approved  of  is  eminent- 1  instead  of  the  Federation  of  States  the 
\y  a  compromise  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  j  cantonalists  desired  to  keep  it. 


From  private  advices  received  from  Zanzi- 
bar, we  learn  that,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  long  delay,  occasioned  at  home  by 
the  successive  prorogations  of  Parliament,  in 
taking  any  decisive  or  more  extended  measures 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Treaty 
lately  signed  by  the  Sultan,  has  encouraged  a 
partial  renewal  of  the  slave  trade,  which,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  has  only  been 
scotched,  and  not  killed.  It  appears  that  the 
Arabs  are  now  transporting  slaves  by  the  land 
route  along  the  coast,  and  again  fitting  out 
caravans  for  the  purpose  of  slave  hunting  in 
the  interior,  hoping,  without  doubt,  that  they 
may  find  means  and  opportunity  for  shipping 
them  from  one  or  other  of  the  ports  along  the 
coast.  A  missionary  who  had  met  caravans  of 
slaves  on  the  mainland,  and  had  stopped  to 
question  one  of  the  slaves,  had  been  shot  in 
the  head  by  the  Arab  slave  dealer,  and  his  life 
was  in  danger.  Captain  Elton,  who  had  been 
despatched  by  Dr.  Kirk,  previously  to  the 
latter's  departure  from  Zanzibar,  on  an  over- 
land journey  of  inspection  from  Dar-es-Salaam 
to  Kilwa,  had  been  menaced  on  two  or  three 
occasions  by  leaders  of  slave  caravans,  and 
had  himself  counted  no  less  than  4,000  slaves 
proceeding  in  one  month  on  their  way  north- 
wards. And,  lastly,  a  dhow  had  been  captured 
with  100  slaves  on  board,  but  she  did  not  sur- 
render before  she  had  fired  upon  the  men-of- 
war's  boats  attacking  her,  and  had  lost  one  or 
more  of  her  own  crew. 

These  incidents  are  very  significant,  for  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discover  the  reasons  of  this  re- 
newed vitality  in  the  trade,  and  of  this  active 
and  daring  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs. 
Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
the  measures  taken  by  Dr.  Kirk,  coupled  with 
the  extraordinary  activity  and  watchfulness  of 
our  small  squadron  on  the  coast,  were  so 
effectual  that  the  Arab  slave  dealers  were 
fairly  frightened  into  believing  that  the  game 
was  really  at  an  end,  and  that  these  initiative 
measures  could  but  be  the  forerunners  of  other 
and  still  more  severe  repressive  proceedings. 
Last  year  there  were  but  1,000  slaves  exported 
northwards,  against  20,000  the  preceding  year, 
and  of  these  1,000  no  fewer  than  217  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Sultan,  who  has  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  his  duty  most  loyally.  But  the  Arabs 
have  begun  to  notice  that  we  have  in  no  way 
followed  up  our  first  vigorous  policy  :  the  con- 
stant boat  service  on  the  coast,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  trying,  has  greatly  exhausted 
the  energies  of  the  crews,  who  did  such  good 
service  last  year,  and  slaving  Arabs  have  again 
plucked  up  courage,  and  commenced  to  run 


slaves.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  subject 
will  receive  immediate  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  new  Parliament,  and  that  steps  will  be 
taken  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  If  this  is  not  done,  all  our 
work  will  have  to  be  commenced  de  novo,  and 
the  105,000/.  already  spent  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment in  preparing  ships  for  this  service  be- 
come money  lost.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  treaty  is  valueless  unless  we 
ourselves  see  that  its  provisions  are  carried 
out.  It  must  still  take  years  before  the  slave 
trade  can  be  entirely  abolished,  and  reckoned 
absolutely  among  the  abuses  of  the  past.  In 
the  meantime  the  trade  of  Zanzibar  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  new  sources  of  revenue  being 
discovered.  A  concession  in  favour  of  a  Ger- 
man mercantile  house  to  work  the  guano  on 
three  islands  south  of  Zanzibar  has  been 
signed,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  first  effects 
of  the  new  stimulus  given  to  trade. 

Academy. 


The  Weimar  Gazette  states  on  authority  that 
the  Grand  Duke  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Rohlfs,  dated  P'ebruary  5,  in  which  the 
learned  traveller  announces  that  he  has  been 
able  to  secure  a  large  number  of  admirably 
finished  photographs  of  the  magnificent  rocky 
scenery  of  the  Oasis  of  Dachel,  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  and  that  he  has,  moreover,  made  an'in- 
teresting  discovery  of  several  ancient  tombs. 
In  one  of  these,  seven  dead  bodies  were  found 
covered  over  with  a  single  mat.  Dr.  Rohlfs 
has  removed  one  of  the  mummies,  together 
with  a  mat,  a  wooden  image,  and  some  urns, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  them  to  Germany,  if 
the  consent  of  the  Khedive  can  be  obtained ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  they  have  been  deposited, 
with  other  objects  of  interest,  in  a  house  at 
Gasr,  the  chief  station  of  Dachel.  The  native 
servants  assert  that  the  recent  rains  must  have 
destroyed  the  entire  settlement,  and  as  the 
houses  at  Gasr  are  built  of  clay,  hardened  in 
the  sun,  it  is  not  improbable  that  long  con 
tinned  wet  may  have  had  a  destructive  effec 
upon  them. 


'ect 

I 


The  winter  in  Iceland  has  been  more  severe 
than  any  since  1822.  The  west  coast  has  been 
invaded  by  quite  unusual  numbers  of  polar 
bears,  unwilling  visitors,  drifted  thither  on 
floating  ice  from  Greenland.  Academy, 
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LIFE    OR   DEATH,    ETC. 


LIFE  OR  DEATH? 

Doth  Life  survive  the  touch  of  Death  ? 
Death's  hand  alone  the  secret  holds, 
Which  as  to  each  one  he  unfolds, 

We  press  to  know  with  bated  breath. 

A  whisper  there,  a  whisper  here, 

Confirms  the  hope  to  which  we  cling  j 
But  still  we  grasp  at  anything, 

And  sometimes  hope  and  sometimes  fear. 

Some  whisper  that  the  dead  we  knew 
Hover  around  us  while  we  pray. 
Anxious  to  speak.     We  cannot  say : 

We  only  wish  it  may  be  true. 

I  know  a  Stoic  who  has  thought, 

"  As  healthy  blood  flows  through  his  veins, 
And  joy  his  present  life  sustains. 

And  all  this  good  has  come  unsought, 

"  For  more  he  cannot  rightly  pray ; 

Life  may  extend,  or  life  may  cease  ; 

He  bides  the  issue,  sure  of  peace, 
Sure  of  the  best  in  God's  own  way. 

"Perfection  waits  the  race  of  man ; 
If,  working  out  this  great  design, 
God  cuts  us  off,  we  must  resign 

To  be  the  refuse  of  His  plan." 

But  I,  for  one,  feel  no  such  peace ; 
I  dare  to  think  I  have  in  me 
That  which  had  better  never  be. 

If  lost  before  it  can  increase. 

And  oh  !  the  ruined  piles  of  mind, 

Daily  discovered  everywhere. 

Built  but  to  crumble  in  despair  ?  — 
1  dare  not  think  Him  so  unkind. 

The  rudest  workman  would  not  fling 
The  fragments  of  his  work  away, 
If  ev'ry  useless  bit  of  clay 

He  trod  on  were  a  sentient  thing. 

And  does  the  Wisest  Worker  take 
Quick  human  hearts,  instead  of  stone, 
And  hew  and  carve  them  one  by  one, 

jNor  heed  the  pangs  with  which  they  break  ? 

And  more  :  if  but  Creation's  waste, 

Would  He  have  given  us  sense  to  yearn 
For  the  perfection  none  can  earn. 

And  hope  the  fuller  life  to  taste  } 

I  think,  if  we  must  cease  to  be. 

It  is  a  cruelty  refined. 

To  make  the  instincts  of  our  mind 
Stretch  out  towards  eternity. 

Wherefore  I  welcome  Nature's  cry, 

As  earnest  of  a  life  again. 

Where  thought  shall  never  be  in  vain, 
^nd  doubt  before  the  light  shall  fly, 

Macmillan's  Magazine,  E,  B. 


WINTER  SUNSET. 

His  brief  day's  journey  done, 
Behind  the  distant  hill's  empurpled  crest. 
With  blood-red  track  traced  on  the  water's 
breast, 

Slow  sinks  the  sun. 

The  frosty  diadem 
Crowns  every  tree  and  whitens  all  the  lawn. 
Scattering,  till  melted  by  to-morrow's  dawn, 

Each  glittering  gem. 

Upon  each  leafless  branch 
Hang  tiny  icicles.     That  bank  of  cloud, 
Which  to  a  crescent  dwarfs  yon  orb  so  proud. 

This  night  may  blanch 

The  ground  with  pure  white  snow  : 
So  on  my  head  these  silver  streaks  of  age 
The  solemn  sinking  of  life's  sun  presage 

Ere  long,  I  know  ; 

But  know,  the  golden  morn. 
Behind  the  purple  hills  of  shadow-land. 
Waits  but  the  waking  of  a  magic  hand 

To  be  reborn. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 


THE  TIDES. 


Up  the  long  slope  of  this  low  sandy  shore 
Are  rolled  the  tidal  waters  day  by  day ; 
Traces  of  wandering  feet  are  washed  away. 
Relics  of  busy  hands  are  seen  no  more. 
The  soiled  and  trampled  surface  is  smoothed 
o'er 
By  punctual  waves  that  high  behests  obey ; 
Once  and  again  the  tides  assert  their  sway, 
And  o'er  the  sands  their  cleansing  waters  pour. 
Even  so.  Lord,  daily,  hourly,  o'er  my  soul 
Sin-stained  and  care-worn,  let  Thy  heavenly 
Grace  — 
A  blest,  atoning  flood  —  divinely  roll. 

And  all  the  footsteps  of  the  world  efface. 
That  like  the  wave-washed  sand  this  soul  of 

mine. 
Spotless  and  fair,  smooth  and  serene,  may 
shine  I 

Sunday  at  Home. 


DARKNESS. 


The  Sun  is  the  eye  of  Day, 

Yet  its  light  conceals 
The  Life  of  a  thousand  suns 

Which  Night  reveals. 

And  Love  is  the  sun  of  Life, 

Yet  its  light  conceals 
The  vision  of  ampler  Love 
Which  Death  reveals. 
Sunday  Magazine.  CHA^LES  W,  StUBBsJ 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE   FRENCH  PRESS. 

IV.    Fourth  Period. 

NEWSPAPERS  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION.* 
I. 

The  Royal  decree  convoking  the  States 
General  to  meet  at  Versailles  on  the  5th 
May,  1789,  was  issued  on  the  15th  July, 
1788,  which  gave  France  almost  ten 
months  to  prepare  for  the  most  eventful 
parliamentary  election  in  her  annals. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  long 
time  had  much  to  do  with  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  revolution  which  followed  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  King's 
decree  had  enjoined  that  the  deputies  of 
the  three  orders  —  nobility,  clergy,  people 
—  should  ascertain  clearly  what  w,ere  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents,  in  order  to 
submit  them  to  him  in  writing ;  and  this 
invitation  to  all  Frenchmen  to  set  to 
work  constitution-making  stirred  up 
every  man  who  could  hold  a  pen  or  de- 
claim a  dozen  phrases  on  politics.  No 
impediments  were  placed  in  the  way  of 
free  discussion.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
sincere  wish  of  the  King  to  come  at 
length  to  an  understanding  with  his 
people  ;  and  as  the  nation  believed  in 
his  sincerity,  the  tone  of  the  press  sud- 
denly softened,  and  the  controversies  as 
to  which  was  the  best  of  political  systems 
were  carried  on,  not  without  warmth  in- 
deed, but  with  general  loyalty  towards 
the  Crown.  None  of  the  countless  elec- 
tions held  in  France  during  the  past 
eighty  years  have  been  conducted  with 
such  independence  and  dignity  as  those 
for  the  States  General.  The  unintelli- 
gent expedient  of  the  ballot  had  not  yet 
been  devised  :  so  the  electors  in  borough 
and  canton  voted  like  men  who  felt  they 
were  discharging  a  responsible  trust. 
They  were  actuated  by  a  sublime  faith, 
for  the  States  General  had  not  been  con- 
voked since  1614,  and  it  was  heartily  be- 
lieved that  the  Assembly  would  remedy 
all  wrongs  and  cause  a  new  era  to  dawn 
for  the  country.  Accordingly,  the  men 
who  went  to  Versailles  as  representatives 

*  "The  French  Press,"  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Periods,  Living  Age,  Nos.  1520,  1536,  1553. 


of  the  people  were  truly  the  pick  of  the 
Nation.* 

How  the  three  orders  assembled  each 
in  a  separate  room  of  the  Royal  Palace, 
and  how  the  deputies  of  the  Third  Es- 
tate were  impoliticly  presented  to  Louis 
XVI.  with  ceremonies  intended  to  hu- 
miliate them  and  make  them  feel  their 
inferiority  to  the  nobility  and  clergy  ; 
how  after  this  the  three  orders  walked 
processionally  from  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Versailles  to  that  of  St.  Louis, 
and  heard  a  dull  inaugural  sermon  by 
the  Bishop  of  Nancy ;  "  who  missed,"  as 
Mirabeau  said,  "  the  grandest  opportu- 
nity ever  afforded  to  man  for  saying 
something  fine,  or  holding  his  tongue  ;  " 
and  how  M.  Necker,  the  Controller  of 
Finances,  laid  before  the  States  his  la- 
mentable report  on  the  monetary  em- 
barrassments of  the  kingdom,  and  hinted 


*  The  States  of  1789  were  the  17th  in  French  history.  • 
The  first  were  summoned  in  1302,  by  Philip  IV.,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  dispute  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
The  second  met  in  1308,  and  ratified  the  abolition  of 
the  order  of  the  Templars;  and  the  third  were  con- 
voked by  Philip  IV.  in  13 13,  to  deliberate  about  taxes. 
In  13 17  and  in  1328,  the  States  assembled  again  for  the 
coronation  of  Philip  V.  and  Philip  VI.,  who  inherited 
by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  and  desired  to  have  that  law 
confirmed  ;  and  in  1356  and  in  1380  the  States  met  again 
to  appoint  regencies:  on  the  former  occasion,  during 
the  captivity  of  King  Jean  in  England,  and  in  1380, 
during  the  minority  of  Charles  VI.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  States  General  met  seven  times  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  eighth  meeting  was  in  1420, 
to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Troyes ;  the  ninth  in  1468,  to 
prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Normandy  in  favour  of 
the  King's  brother ;  the  tenth  in  1484,  to  recognize  the 
majority  of  Charles  VIII. ;  the  eleventh,  in  1506,  to  ap- 
prove the  marriage  of  Louis  XI  I. 's  daughter  with  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme  (afterwards  Francis  I.);  and  the 
twelfth  in  1560',  when  a  code  of  commercial  laws  was 
drawn  up,  which  continued  in  force  till  the  Revolution. 
The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  States  General,  known 
as  the  States  of  Blois,  met  in  1576  and  1588,  and  wasted 
much  time  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  contendant  fac- 
tions of  the  League  ;  and  the  fifteenth  meeting  was  held 
in  Paris  in  1593  by  the  Leaguers,  and  voted  to  little 
purpose  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  Henri  IV.  from  the 
throne.  The  sixteenth  States,  convoked  by  Henri 
IV.'s  widow,  Marie  de  Medici,  were  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  third  estate 
made  a  resolute  attempt  to  force  a  charter  from  the 
Queen  Regent,  and,  had  they  been  headed  by  a  capable 
leader,  they  might  then  and  there  have  established 
parliamentary  government  in  France.  As  it  was,  they 
failed,  but  their  attitude  inspired  so  much  terror  to  the 
Crown  that  Louis  XIII.  and  his  two  next  successors 
would  listen  to  no  proposals  for  re-summoning  them. 
During  175  years  tauces  were  levied,  wars  made,  and 
treaties  concluded  without  any  national  assent  or  ratifi- 
cation. 
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that   the    deputies    had   been   convoked 
solely  to   dispel   these   embarrassments, 
and  for   nothing  else  —  all  these  details 
are  well   known  to   students  of   French 
history.     Our   purpose  here   is  to   show 
what  part  the  Press  played  in  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  it  must  be  said  at  once  that 
this  part  was  a  leading  one.     From  the 
day  when  the  States  met,  journalism  en- 
tered upon  a  new  and  fiercely  combative 
phase.     The  days  of  theorizing  were  past ; 
there  was  a  national  Parliament  at  Ver- 
sailles, whose  debates  had  to  be  reported 
on  from  day  to  day  for  the  enlightenment 
of  excited  readers,  and  anxiously  criti- 
cised.    The  deputies  of  the  third  estate 
had   to   be   encouraged   and   stimulated, 
those  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  be  re- 
monstrated with,  appealed  to,  and  threat- 
ened.    Daily   and   hourly   it   was    urged 
that  the  Parliament  should  be  reminded 
that  it  was  no  mere  readjustment  of  taxes 
that  the  nation  demanded,  but  reforms 
full  and  searching  ;  and  above  all,  a  Con- 
stitution.     Mirabeau,     Maret,     Barr^re, 
Brissot,    Gorsas,    Loustalot,    Condorcet, 
Garet,    Rabaud,    St.     Etienne,    Louvet, 
Carra,  Mercier,   Fontanes,  Chenier,  Fr6- 
ron,  Marat,  Hubert,  Robespierre,  Sidy^s, 
and    Babceuf — these  were    but  a  hand- 
ful of  the  writers  who   plunged   into  the 
lists  pen  in  hand,  with  each  his  own  pri- 
vate paper  and  code  of  opinions.    As  to 
the  ruck  of  lesser  journalists,  they  were 
innumerable,  for  not  only  every  man  who 
could  write,  but  every  man  who  had  re- 
ceived the  faintest  smattering  of  educa- 
tion, felt  himself   competent  to  give  his 
advice  on  the  crisis.     A  period  had  come 
when  brains  might  hope  to  snatch  away 
all  the  posts  hiterto  usurped  by  birth  and 
privilege.     Every  Frenchman  thinks   he 
has  brains,  so  every  Frenchman  saw  in 
the   desired    revolution  —  first,   his   own 
welfare,  and  next,  that  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens.    From    1789   to    1791  the    national 
eruptions  of  tliscontent,  ambition,  patriot- 
ism, folly,  and  fury,  gave  birth  to  more 
than  1,200  new  journals  in  Paris  alone. 

Foremost  among  journalists,  as  among 
parliamentary  debaters,  was  Mirabeau. 
He  was  born  in  1749,  and  had  passed  his 
youth  so  disreputably  that  his  father  had 
been  obliged  to  shut  him  up  for  several 


years  at  Vincennes.     Here  he  studied  a 
good   deal,  wrote   some  immoral  novels, 
and  on  his  release  was  practised  enough 
in  penmanship  to  apply  to  M.  de  Calonne 
for  a  situation  as  Government  clerk.    The 
Minister  judged  him  too  intelligent,  how- 
ever, for   a   subordinate  office,  and   sent 
him  on  a  political  mission  to  Prussia  ;  but 
Mirabeau  soon  tired  of  diplomatic  service. 
He  visited  England,  and  in   1786,  full  of 
ideas   of  liberty   and  constitutions,  bor- 
rowed money  sufficient  to  start  a  paper, 
which,  oddly  enough,  he  called  the  Con- 
servateur.     It  was  not  an  ordinary   jour- 
nal, but  a  weekly  compilation  of  political 
extracts  from  ancient  and  modern  authors, 
and  Mirabeau  avowedly  launched  it  with 
the  intention  of  earning  an  income,  whilst 
he  wrote   pamphlets  of   his  own   on  the 
topics  of  the  day.     But   the  public  were 
not  anxious  to  know  what  Cicero  thought 
about  universal  suffrage,  or  Milton  about 
a   freedom  of    the  Press  ;    so  the  paper 
failed,  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  obtain  the  editorship  of  the  Mercure^ 
Mirabeau    joined  with  Brissot  in  found- 
ing L^ Analyses  de  Papiers  Anglais.     It 
was    characteristic    of    Mirabeau's    thor- 
oughly French  mind,  that  undertaking  to 
publish  analyses  of  all  that   appeared  in 
the  London  papers,  he  knew  not  a  word 
of  English,  and  his  partnership  with  Bris- 
sot, who  did  know  English,  was  not  an 
idea  of  his  own.     "  I  heard,"  says  Brissot, 
"what   Mirabeau   was   going  to  do,  and 
called  on  him  to  talk  about  his  programme. 
He   admitted  that    his  English  analyses 
were  to  be  a  mere  mask  under  which  he 
would  discuss  French  affairs.     'That  is,' 
said  he,  '  I  shall  dress  up  English  essays 
so  that  they  will  seem  to  apply  to   our 
case.'     '  But   do   you   know  English  ? '  I 
asked.     '  Not  a  syllable,'  answered   he  ; 
'but  no  more  do  my  readers.     I  daresay 
I  shall  learn  in  time  by  spelling  over  the 
j  papers  regularly.'     I  then  offered  to  assist 
i  him   gratis,   and   he    accepted,  with   his 
usual  good  nature.     Prompt  and  bold  in 
attack,  he  soon  had  some  violent  polemics 
I  with  Mallet  du    Pan   about   the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings  and  the  situation  of  the 
English  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  these 
my   experience     of     England,    and    m) 
'  knowledge  of  British  history,  stood  hin- 
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in  ^ofvd  stead.  I  also  composed  against 
Mallet  a  number  of  letters,  which  were 
published  in  Mirabeau's  name,  and  I 
must  do  our  adversary  the  justice  to  own 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
jects of  which  he  wrote,  whilst  Mirabeau 
was  on  all  points  ignorant  as  a  carp." 

This  ignorance  of  Mirabeau,  and  his 
cool  recklessness  of  the  fact,  are  points 
to  notice,  as  also  the  peculiarity  that  he 
signed  numbers  of  articles  which  he  never 
wrote,  for  the  same  thing  occurred  with 
respect  to  his  speeches.  Mirabeau  had 
a  powerful  imagination,  a  temperament  of 
which  the  normal  warmth  was  fever-heat, 
and  a  courage  absolutely  dauntless.  He 
further  possessed  a  great  charm  of  man- 
ner, which  attracted  confidence,  and  many 
deputies  of  the  States,  who  were  deep 
thinkers  but  poor  speakers,  came  to  him 
with  their  written  orations,  which  Mira- 
beau learned  by  heart,  and  delivered  with 
all  the  fire  of  a  zealot  and  the  histrionic 
gestures  of  a  first-rate  actor.  Of  course, 
to  assimilate  and  give  force  to  the  ideas 
of  others  is  in  itself  a  great  gift,  amount- 
ing almost  to  genius,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  if  Mirabeau  had  been  left 
to  his  own  resources  he  would  have  made 
little  mark  either  as  a  writer  or  as  an  or- 
ator. Thanks  to  Brissot  and  to  a  few 
other  contributors  of  merit  who  were 
shrewd  enough  to  link  their  fortunes  to 
his,  divining  in  him  the  stuff  of  success, 
the  Analyse  proved  a  great  hit,  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  its  influence  that  Mira- 
beau was  returned  to  the  States  by  the 
electors  of  Aix.  The  following  little 
sketch  of  his  election,  given  by  Mirabeau 
in  a  letter  to  Brissot,  will  show  how  poll- 
ing was  managed  in  France  in  the  solitary 
election  of  modern  times  that  was  held 
by  open  voting  :  — 

"We  were  all  treading  on  each  other's 
heels  at  the  door  of  the  town-house,  and 
I  heard  voices  repeating  ahead  of  me, 
'  Count  of  Mirabeau  ! '  '  Count  of  Mira- 
beau ! '  They  were  citizens  voting  for 
me,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  had 
never  heard  music  like  it,  not  even  the 
chinking  of  gold  into  my  pocket  after  a 
successful  night  at  bouillotte.  I  was 
wedged  between  two  fat  men,  and  I  felt 
tempted  to  move  the  one  in  front  of   me, 
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for  he  smelt  of  a  tanner's  yard,  and  kept 
one  of  his  muscular  elbows  in  my  left 
eye,  which  is  the  weak  one.  Judge,  how- 
ever, of  my  repentance  when  I  heard  this 
honest,  ill-odoured  fellow,  whom  I  had 
never  seen  before,  bawl  out  mv  name  as 
if  he  and  I  were  tried  friends  !  I  came 
next  after  him  ;  and  the  Baillie,  with  his 
two  assessors,  seated  behind  a  table,  with 
clean  linen  on  them,  and  the  smile  of 
good  patriots  on  their  lips,  burst  out 
laughing,  and  said,  '  Have  you  come  to 
vote  for  yourself.  Count?'  —  '  No,' said 
I,  '  but  I'll  vote  for  the  citizen  in  front  of 
me,  if  you  give  me  his  name.'  At  this 
my  tanning  friend  turned  round,  and 
i  stared  at  me  as  if  he  were  appraising 
{  my  skin.  '  Are  you  the  Count  of  Mira- 
•  beau  ?  '  —  'Yes,'  I  answered,  hoping  he 
was  going  to  add, '  Then  come  into  my 
arms  ; '  but  he  sketched  a  disappointed 
wink,  and  muttered,  '  I  shouldn"t  have 
thought  it,'  which  I  think  made  us  quits. 
He  gave  me  his  vote,  but  nearly  poisoned 
me  with  his  effluvium,  and  then  dimin- 
ished my  importance  by  a  disparaging 
comment ;  however,  I  was  generous,  and 
gave  him  my  vote,  too,  which  was  the  only 
one  he  had.  I  also  smiled  on  him,  and 
left  him  abashed." 

Once  elected,  Mirabeau  felt  he  would 
need  a  more  serious  and  dignified  organ 
than  his  Analyse,  and  so  started  the 
Etats  Ghiiraux^  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  on  May  2,  1789,  that  is,  three 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  session. 
It  is  the  first  French  paper  which  prom- 
ised to  combine  the  two  features  of  par- 
liamentary report  and  long  leading  arti- 
cles, for  up  to  that  time  long  articles  were 
the  exception,  the  French  taste  inclining 
to  short  paragraphs.  The  Etats  only  ran 
for  two  numbers,  however,  under  the 
original  title,  for  the  first  number  con- 
tained so  vehement  a  programme  of  the 
reforms  which  the  nation  expected,  that 
the  Ministry  took  alarm,  and  on  May  6 
suppressed  the  paper.  This  was  throw- 
ing down  the  glove  rather  promptly,  but 
the  challenge  was  immediately  caught  up. 
The  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  sus- 
pended their  business  and  drew  up  a  pro- 
test "  in  the  name  of  freedom  of  thougrht 
and  speech,  the  first  of  human  rights  ; " 
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the  nobility,  not  to  be  outdone,  launched 
a  similar  protest,  blaming  the  Count  of 
Mirabeau's  "violence  of  language,"  but 
submitting  that  a  free  press  "  appeared  to 
be  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  times  ;  " 
the  clerg}'  with  the  usual  caution  of  their 
order,  declined  protesting  against  the 
ministerial  decree  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  no  right  to  censure  what  was 
lawful ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  re- 
marked that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
grant  deputies  some  libertv,  "  even  the 
liberty  to  write  rashly"  —  for  the  future. 
The  fact  is,  Mirabeau's  leader  had  not 
been  rash  or  violent  ;  it  was  merely  an 
outspoken  demand  for  all  the  freedom 
which  England  enjoyed,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion hurled  at  the  paper  was  a  foolish  evi- 
dence of  the  panic  into  which  the  Minis- 
try had  been  thrown  on  finding  that  the 
Third  Estate  were  firmly  resolved  not  to 
separate  until  they  had  voted  a  Constitu- 
tion. However,  when  they  saw  what  re- 
sistance was  going  to  be  offered,  they 
retreated,  and  this  the  more  readily  as 
Mirabeau  yielded  in  form.  He  suspended 
the  Etats  Gene'ra^ix,  but  instantly  brought 
out  a  new  journal  under  the  title  Letters 
of  the  Count  of  Mirabeau  to  his  Constit- 
uents, and  six  weeks  later  (that  is,  after 
the  19th  Letter)  this  paper  once  more 
changed  its  name,  and  became  the  famous 
Courrier  de  Provence. 

Liberty  of  the  Press  was  thus  struck 
for  and  obtained  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
Revolution,  and  it  may  be  said  of  Mira- 
beau's papers  that  they  are  no  bad  sam- 
ples of  the  lengths  to  which  journalism 
may  fairly  be  allowed  to  go.  The  Letters 
and  the  Courrier  de  Provence  were  wild 
according  to  modern  notions  ;  but  they 
never  descended  to  scurrility.  A  tone  of 
exuberant  earnestness  pervades  them, 
and  Mirabeau's  tendency  to  self-asser- 
tion is  so  strong  that  his  own  sayings 
and  doings  form  the  staple  of  almost 
every  line,  leading  one  to  infer  that,  after 
the  wont  of  a  Frenchman,  he  looked  upon 
the  national  revolution  as  his  own  un- 
aided work.  The  Cotirrier  was  adver- 
tised to  appear  three  times  a  week,  and  to 
consist  of  a  sheet  of  eight  octavo  pages  ; 
but  the  editor's  anxiety  to  see  •  his 
speeches,  motions,  and  bills  reported  at 
full  length,  with  explanatory  notes  and 
long-winded  leaders,  soon  drove  him  to 
issue  double  and  quadruple  supplements. 
Although  the  Courrier  lasted  but  two 
years,  its  350  numbers  form  a  collection 
of  seventeen  volumes  of  600  pages  each, 
some  of  the  numbers  comprising  as  many 
as  eighty  pages.     The  Courrier  i\QYtr  had 
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less  than  20.000  subscribers  ;  and  one 
must  look  to  it  for  the  completest  record 
of  the  debates  in  the  National  Assembly, 
and  the  stirring  events  out  of  doors  that 
marked  the  first  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

n. 

This  first  period  closed  with  the  death 
of  Mirabeau  on  the  2nd  April,  1791,  and 
after  this  the  post  which   had  been  filled 
by  the  Courrier  de  Provence.,  as  leading 
journal  of  the  masses,  was  taken  up  by 
the    Ami   du    Peupie,   of    which    J,    P. 
Marat    was    editor.      This    denotes    the 
great   change   which    the  death  of  Mira- 
beau occasioned  in  the  drift  of  the  Revo- 
lution,    Mirabeau  had  been  reckoned  the 
extremest  demagogue  in  the  States   Gen- 
eral ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  he   entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Court  for  sev- 
eral months   before    his    death,  and   the 
last  numbers  of  the    Courrier  which  he 
personally  superintended  are  filled  with 
exhortations  to  concord  and  moderation. 
These  exhortations  were  not  wholly  dis- 
interested,   for  Mirabeau   received    large 
sums  from   Marie  Antoinette  ;    but  they 
were  not  the  less  heartfelt,  for  the  reforms 
accomplished  within  two  short  years  were 
more  than  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasona- 
ble man.     On  the  refusal  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  to  sit  and    vote   in   common 
with  the  Third  Estate  the  deputies  of  the 
latter  order  had  resolved  themselves  into 
a  "  National  Assembly"  (17th  June,  1789), 
and  Louis  XVL,  perceiving  that  he  could 
not  withstand  them,  had  commanded  the 
two  other  orders  to  join   the  new  Assem- 
bly (27th  June).     From  this  time  the  work 
of  legislation  had   proceeded   at   a   pace 
little  less  than  furious.     On  the  4t!i  Au- 
gust, 1789,  all  feudal  privileges  were  abol- 
ished ;  on  the  23rd  and  24th  August  free- 
dom   of    conscience   and    liberty   of   the 
Press  were  decreed  ;  on  the  12th  October, 
the  King  and  Court  having  in  the  mean- 
while been  brought  to  Paris  by  the  mob, 
the  Assembly  adjourned   its   sittings   to 
the   capital,  and   on    the   2nd   November 
was   passed  an   Act  confiscating  all  the 
lands  of  the   clergy.     On    the    17th    De- 
cember the  Assembly  decreed  the  issue 
of   assignats  and  their  forced  currency  ; 
on  the  15th  January,  1790,  it  abolished  the 
old  divisions  of  the  kingdom  into  prov- 
inces,   and   created    eighty-three    depart- 
ments, and  on  the  17th  March  it  ordered 
the  sale  of  the  clergy  lands  to  the  extent  of 
700,000,000    francs.      The    nobility    and 
clergy    were    not    sufficiently    overawed, 
however,  and  on  the  19th  and  27th  Novera- 
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ber  came  two  crushing  Acts,  the  former 
abolishing    all    nobiliary  titles,  and    the 
latter  providing  that  all  priests  who  wished 
to  retain  their  benefices  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Constitution 
which  was  being  elaborated.     To  several 
of  the  above  changes  Mirabeau  had  been 
originally  opposed.     He  had  started  with 
no  other  wish  than  to  secure  for  France  a 
House  of  Commons,  an  hereditary  House 
of   Lords,  a  free    Press  and   free  muni- 
cipalities as  in  England  ;  but  the  obsti- 
nacy of  nobles  and  priests  had  driven  him 
to  advocate  violent  measures,  and  it  was 
only  when  a  Constitution  had  been  pre- 
pared, which  established  one  single  As- 
sembly, and  reduced  the  royal  prerogative 
to  the  mere  rights  of  grace  and  veto,  that 
he   saw  it  was  impossible  to  go  any  fur- 
ther   without    abolishing    royalty    itself. 
Whether,  had  he  lived,  the  immense  in- 
fluence  which    he    wielded   would   have 
been  sufficient  to  avert  other  subversive 
changes,  is    open    to    question  ;   but    his 
death  removed  even  the  hope  of  concilia- 
tion, and  was  therefore  in  every  way  a 
catastrophe.     The  King,  seeing  no   man 
among  the  reformers  whom  he  could  trust, 
lent  himself  to  plots  with  foreign  powers, 
and  the  nobles  streamed  out  of  the  coun- 
try and  massed  themselves  at  Coblentz, 
with   the  avowed  object  of  invading  the 
country  with  the  Austrians  and  Prussians. 
Hereupon  the   Assembly,  intent   on   de- 
priving the   Court   of  all  means  of  cor- 
rupting waverers,  or  pardoning  royalists 
who    might    take    up    arms    against    the 
Revolution,  withdrew  from  the  King  his 
right  of  grace,  abolished  orders  of  knight- 
hood,  and    confiscated    the   judicial  and 
mihtary  patronage  of  the  Crown,  in  so  far 
as  regarded  appointments  to  the  higher 
offices.     Louis   XVL,   unable   to   endure 
all-  this,  attempted  to  fly  the  country,  but 
was  captured  at  Varennes,  and  then  the 
Assembly  wound  up  their  repeated  acts 
of  hostility  by  decreeing  that  the    King 
should  be  suspended  from  his  functions 
until  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  the   Con- 
stitution.    From   this   point,  however,  it 
was  evident  that  unless  saved  by  foreign 
interference  the  days  of  the  throne  were  1 
numbered,  and   Marat's  Ami  du  Peufile 
began  loudly  to  clamour  for  a  republic, 
with  ''a  Reign  of  Terror  to  frighten  ene- 
mies at  home  and  abroad." 

Other  papers  in  plenty  joined  in  his 
clamour,  and  found  impassioned  readers, 
for  the  nation  had  by  this  time  pretty 
nearly  gone  mad.  The  political  changes 
had  been  so  rapid,  and  had  brought  —  as 
every  general   disturbance   must  —  such 
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ple were  frantic  for  rest,  and  rest,  as  they 
understood  it,  could  only  be  obtained  by 
removing  the    King,  who   was  a  useless 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  settled  liberal 
rigime.     These  views  chiefly  prevailed  in 
Paris,    where    trade    was    in    stagnation, 
specie  at  a  discount,  bread  dear,  and  an- 
archy  rampant.     A  great   many  rational 
people,  who  were  not  fire-eaters,  but  who 
were  disgusted  at  the  insolent  wayward- 
ness of  the  nobles,  the  duplicity  of  the 
King,  the  prospect  of  an  invasion,  and 
the  flood  of  minor  ills  which  accrue  from 
a  weak  Government,  were  ready  for  any 
measures  which  should  bring  about  the 
state  of  Republican  order,  brotherhood, 
and   general    felicity   which   newspapers 
pictured ;    and    the    shameless   slanders 
which  were  daily  printed  about  the  Court, 
the  higher  clergy,  and  the  imigrS  nobles, 
added  to  this  revolutionary  fervour.     At 
the  moment  when  the  National  Assembly 
made  way  for  the  newly-elected  "  Legis- 
lative Assembly,"  in  October,  1791,  there 
were  more  than  five  hundred  newspapers 
at  work  in  Paris  ;  and  scarcely  a  score  of 
these  were  devoted  to  the  Court.     Most 
of  them  were  published  twice  a  week,  but 
some   four    dozen    appeared    daily,   and 
there  was  a  peculiarly  foul  sort  of  print 
called  "mural  newspapers,"  which  were 
not  published  for  sale,  but  to  be  posted 
at    night  on   walls    and   hoardings,   and 
which  circulated   defamations   the   most 
filthy  and  villanous.      Anything  like  an 
enumeration  of  the  five  hundred  papers 
would  be  impossible,  but  it  may  be  well 
to  record  the  names  of  the  more  import- 
ant organs,  edited  by  men  who  have  left 
a    name    in    history.       First   come    the 
"  Red  "  journals  :  — 

LAmi  du  Peuple,  edited  by  Marat ; 
Les  Rivolutio7is  de  France  et  de  Brabant^ 
by  Camille  Desmoulins  ;  L'Orateur  du 
Peuple^  by  Frdron  ;  LAini  des  Citoyens^ 
by  Tallien  ;  La  Sentinelle,  by  Louvet ; 
Z^  Point  du  Jour,  by  Barr^re  ;  Le  Ddfen- 
seur  de  la  Constitution^  by  Robespierre  ; 
Le  Tribun  du  Peuple,  by  Baboeuf  ;  and 
Le  Plre  Duchene,  by  Hebert. 

The  following  journals  professed  to  be 
Constitutional  or  moderate  Republi- 
can :  — 

Le  Patriote,  by  Brissot ;  the  Mercure  de 
France^  by  Mallet  du  Pan  ;  the  Journal 
de  Paris^  by  Garat ;  the  Chro7iique  de 
Paris,  by  Condorcet  ;  Le  Republicain,  by 
Si^y^s  ;  and  the  Journal  de  V Instruction 
Sociale,  by  J.  J.  Noel. 

The  subjoined  were  Royalist:  — 

The  Actes  des    ApStres,  by  Rivarolj 
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yournal  de  la  Cour,  by  Brune  ;  the  Lan- 
terne  Magique,  by  the  younger  Mirabeau  ; 
the  Memorial  Historique^  by  Laharpe  ; 
the  Quotidienne,  by  Michaud  ;  and  L^Aini 
du  Rot,  by  I'Abbd  Royou. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  above  papers 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  condition  of 
France  at  that  epoch.  Writing  about  the 
King's  escape,  and  his  capture  at  Va- 
rennes,  Baboeuf's  Tribun  du  Peupie 
says  :  — 

When  it  was  known  that  Louis  Capet  had 
been  arrested  in  his  attempt  to  fly  and  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  cowardly  nobles,  a 
crowd  of  working  men  gathered  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  and  marched  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  singing  the  "  Ca  iraj'^  and  "  Death  to 
the  Tyrant.''''  Mayor  Bailly,  afraid  to  meet 
these  patriots,  fled  by  some  back  door,  so  that 
the  crowd,  finding  no  one  to  speak  to,  joined 
themselves  to  another  imposing  array  of  citi- 
zens, who  were  flocking  from  the  Marais 
quarter,  and  the  whole  mass  adjourned  to  the 
Champs  de  Mafs,  gathering  new  recruits  at 
every  step  as  they  went.  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon there  must  have  been  twenty  thousand 
citizens  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  assembled 
in  the  great  field,  and  the  shouts  "  Death  to 
the  Tyrant !  "  formed  as  it  were  one  great  cry 
uttered  with  the  lips  and  heart  of  the  whole 
city.  But  suddenly  some  uniforms  appeared, 
the  gleam  of  bayonets  was  discernible  on  the 
river  banks,  and  clamours  of  welcome  were 
raised  by  citizens  who  supposed  that  the  sol- 
diery had  come  to  fraternize  with  them.  But 
no,  Bailly  headed  the  soldiers  !  Bailly,  girt 
with  the  tricolour  scarf !  Bailly,  who  once 
profaned  the  sacred  name  of  patriot  by  allying 
it  to  his  own!  A  trumpeter  marched  beside 
him,  and  by  his  orders  instantly  sounded  three 
peals,  between  each  of  which  the  Mayor  called 
upon  the  meeting  to  disperse.  But  no  one 
stirred,  because  nobody  could  conjecture  that 
the  ridiculous  summons  was  uttered  in  real 
earnest ;  and  so  it  befel  that  without  warning 
[sic],  without  preparation  of  any  sort,  the 
soldiers  were  marshalled  into  line  and  ordered 
to  fire  upon  the  defenceless  crowd.  Then  up- 
rose piercing  shrieks  :  women  caught  up  their 
children  and  were  shot  down  holding  them  in 
their  arms,  male  citizens  in  their  panic  ran 
towards  the  soldiery  instead  of  away  from 
them  and  were  butchered  with  bayonets;  the 
rattle  of  the  musketry  and  the  whistling  of 
bullets  continued  to  work  havoc  among  the 
affrighted  people,  till  the  field  was  strewn  with 
blood  and  corpses,  and  through  the  smoke  of 
this  scene  of  carnage  glowed  the  features. of 
Bailly,  grinning  like  a  fiend.  But  wait,  Bailly  ! 
traitor!  felon!  perjurer  and  assassin!  For 
every  drop  of  that  patriot  blood  shed  shall  be 
exacted  a  thousand  drops  from  you  and  the 
tyrant  hordes  whose  hireling  you  are  !  Wait 
and  see  ! 

Bailly  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  this  in- 
•cident    cost     him    his    mayorship,    and 
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eighteen  months  later  his  head.  We 
have  left  out  of  Baboeuf's  description  a 
number  of  disgusting  oaths  which  are  un- 
translatable, though  Baboeuf's  remarks 
are  mild  compared  to  the  horrible  threats 
which  Marat  vomited  from  the  Ami  du 
Peupie.  Let  us,  however,  quote  some 
gayer  extracts  dealing  with  social  aspects 
of  the  Revolution.  The  licence  of  the 
Press  being  not  tasteful  to  everybody,  a 
citizen  whose  private  life  had  been  as- 
sailed went  to  the  office  of  the  paper 
which  was  called  LAmi  des  Pauvres,  and 
gave  the  editor  a  caning.  Young  Mira- 
beau, who  in  his  Lanterne  Magique  en- 
deavoured to  be  always  gav,  in  despite  of 
difficulties,  thus  describes  what  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  worthy  man,  who  was  a  jeweller  out  of 
work  —  for  few  people  buy  jewellery  nowadays 
—  recognized  in  the  editor  a  former  appren- 
tice of  his,  who  had  loved  his  daughter,  but 
been  sent  about  his  business,  because  he  was  a 
rogue  and  lazy.  The  recognition  diminished 
nothing  from  the  vigour  of  the  thrashing 
which  the  jeweller  administered,  and  the  vic- 
tim's howls  were  so  musical  that  they  brought 
down  a  bevy  of  women,  who,  to  the  horror  of 
the  journalist,  screamed  in  chorus :  "  Give  it 
him  !  We've  had  enough  of  newspapers  ! " 
Encouraged  by  this,  the  jeweller  collected  a 
squad  of  kindred  spirits  and  went  with  them 
on  the  morrow  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
with  a  fine  petition  against  the  liberty  of  the 
Press.  But  the  Assembly  grows  impatient  at 
all  attacks  against  newspaper  freedom,  and  our 
poor  jeweller  met  with  a  different  reception  to 
that  which  he  had  expected.  An  usher  laid 
his  petition  on  the  table,  but  two-thirds  of  the 
deputies  rose  and  shouted,  "  Take  it  away  ! " 
At  this  moment  the  jeweller  and  his  friends, 
thinking  they  had  a  right  to  speak  about  their 
case,  rose  in  one  of  the  public  tribunes,  but 
the  deputy  Drumont-Dalloy,  catching  up  the 
roll  of  paper,  clambered  over  the  benches  and 
flung  it  into  the  jeweller's  face,  cr}ang :  "  Out 
with  you,  vile  whiner !  "  He  was  called  to 
order,  but  the  incident  occasioned  general 
hilarity  and  the  jeweller's  astonished  features 
must  have  been  good  to  see. 

Here  are  a  bunch  of  quotations  relat- 
ing to  odds  and  ends  of  Parisian  life  : 

M.  Jean  Paul  Marat  was  seen  dining  at  the 
Ecu  d'Or  in  the  Rue  Valois  yesterday.  Wines 
being  bad,  he  mopped  up  the  gravy  in  his 
plate  with  a  crumb  of  bread  which  he  swal- 
lowed, licking  his  fingers  afterwards.  He 
paid  four  francs  for  a  piece  of  beef,  some  soup, 
and  a  wedge  of  cheese,  but  with  his  accus- 
tomed hatred  for  old  customs  omitted  to  give 
the  maid  anything.  We  wager  that  girl  will 
never  be  a  republican.  —  Lanterne  Magique, 
August  15,  1 791. 

Scufiles  occur  every  day  between  ofl&cers  of 
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the  King's  household  and  curs  of  the  sort  who 
yelp  in  tune  with  MM.  Marat  and  Freron. 
Yesterday  the  Queen  went  for  a  walk  in  the 
Tuileries,  and  was  everywhere  greeted  with 
respect ;  but  returning  to  the  palace,  one  brutal 
ruffian  forced  his  way  past  her  equerry  and 
flung  a  piece  of  mouldy  bread  before  her,  say- 
ing :  "  See  there.  That's  what  we  eat,  thanks 
to  you."  The  officer  on  duty  knocked  the 
man's  hat  off  his  head,  telling  him  to  uncover 
himself  before  his  Sovereign,  but  the  brute 
drew  a  bludgeon  from  his  pocket  and  struck 
the  officer  so  savagely  on  the  face  that  he  broke 
his  cheek-bone.  I  do  not  know  what  will  be 
done  with  the  man.  When  there  was  order 
among  us  he  would  have  been  hanged,  but  the 
Queen  is  so  good  that  she  is  likely  to  plead 
for  his  pardon.  She  went  into  the  palace  cry- 
ing. —  Journal  de  la  Cour,  January  3,  1792. 

There  was  a  scene  at  the  Comedie  Fran9aise 
last  night  during  a  performance  of  Britannicus. 
Since  the  Revolution  theatrical  managers  have 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  which  allowed  noble- 
men and  other  subscribers  of  influence  to  have 
seats  on  the  stage.  The  Marquis  de  Crequy- 
Tournolles  forgetting  or  ignoring  this  new 
arrangement  —  for  he  has  been  absent  for  a 
year  stowing  away  his  valuables  in  England  — 
walked  on  the  stage  as  usual  yesterday  whilst 
the  curtain  was  up.  He  was  greeted  with  a 
hoot  from  all  the  spectators  in  the  pit,  and 
not  understanding  such  a  tumult,  stepped  to 
the  footlights  and  asked  the  public  what  they 
wanted.  "  Britannicus,"  to  avoid  a  riot, 
caught  the  Marquis  by  the  arm  and  drew  him 
towards  the  slips,  but  M.  de  Crequy  shook  off 
the  actor  as  if  he  had  been  a  dog,  and  three 
men  were  needed  to  get  him  behind  the  scenes, 
where  they  were  all  heard  exchanging  explana- 
tions in  furious  voices.  The  pit  were  so  ex- 
cited that  they  wanted  to  compel  the  Marquis 
to  come  forward  and  apologize,  but  the  storm 
was  quelled  by  pretty  Mdlle.  Reinerie  advan- 
cing and  offering  excuses  in  his  stead  :  "  Mon- 
sieur is  of  so  old  a  family,"  she  said,  "  that  he 
has  not  yet  had  leisure  to  learn  good  manners." 
The  apology  cut  both  ways  and  everybody 
laughed.  —  Journal  de  la  Cour,  January  23, 
1792. 

Fowls  are  costing  three  francs  each,  bread 
is  at  eighteen  sous  the  three-pound  loaf,  a 
decent  coat  has  become  a  rarity ;  men  are 
wearing  high-peaked  hats  with  a  buckle  in 
front,  priests  carry  pistols  in  their  pockets 
whilst  saying  mass,  women  dress  in  black,  wear 
heelless  shoes  and  tattle  less  than  usual,  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  prison,  boys  read  the 
news  instead  of  going  to  school,  all  the  per- 
fumers, jewellers,  and  good  restaurateurs  are 
flying  abroad  taking  the  good  cooks  and  pretty 
dancers  with  them,  and  either  the  sewers  or 
the  noxious  exhalations  of  M.  Marat  are  slay- 
ing scores  daily  with  the  small-pox.  Let  us 
thank  heaven  for  its  mercies  and  for  our  new 
constitution.  —  L'Abbe  Royou's  Ami  du  Roi. 

Yesterday,  August  7th,  some  noblemen  and 
officers  of  the  Swiss  Guard  met  together  at  the 
Restaurant  of  the  Cadran  Bleu  to  celebrate 
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the  feast  of  St.  Gaetan,  the  patron  of  one 
among  them.  They  had  invited  three  actresses 
of  Mdme.  Montansier's  troupe  to  enliven  the 
banquet,  and  at  dessert  the  King's  health  was 
proposed  and  drunk  with  all  honours.  Proba- 
bly some  waiter  of  a  revolutionary  turn,  or 
maybe  the  oyster-woman  opening  her  shell- 
fish at  the  door,  objected  to  this  display  of 
loyalty;  for  as  the  guests  were  standing  up  to 
toast  the  Queen,  a  stone  crashed  through  the 
window  and  cut  Mdlle.  Aimee  Duclos's  arm 
open.  Immediately  afterwards  the  dining- 
room  was  invaded  by  a  score  of  unwashed 
canailles,  who  fell  upon  the  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  indiscriminately,  and  smashed  plates, 
bottles,  and  glasses,  till  they  discovered  their 
antagonists  were  armed,  when  they  called  for 
help  and  vanished,  one  jostling  the  other. 
They  got  a  few  kicks  as  they  went,  but  one  is 
sorry  to  say  none  of  them  were  killed  and 
flung  out  of  the  window  into  the  gutter. 
When  will  all  this  end  "i  —  L'Ami  du  Roi,  Au- 
gust 8,  1792. 

The  end  was  to  be  very  soon  ;  for  two 
days  afterwards  the  Tuileries  were  in- 
vaded, the  Swiss  Guard  butchered,  and 
the  King  taken  into  custody  ;  on  the  2nd 
and  3rd  September  occurred  the  massa- 
cre of  all  the  Royalists  confined  in  the 
prisons,  and  on  the  21st  the  National 
Convention,  which  superseded  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  proclaimed  the  Repub- 
lic and  inaugurated  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
This  brings  us  back  to  Marat. 

m. 

Jean  Paul  Marat,  who  is  by  far  the 
most  loathsome  character  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  who  will  live  as  the  type  incar- 
nate of  rabid  journalism,  was,  like  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  a  Swiss.  He  was  born  in 
1744,  and  it  adds  much  to  his  guilt  that 
he  received  a  superior  education  and 
possessed  natural  abilities  of  a  high  order. 
It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  his  talents 
and  learning  subjected  him,  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  to  cruel  persecutions. 
After  studying  medicine  and  obtaining  an 
appointment  as  doctor  to  the  Count  of 
Artois's  grooms,  he  addicted  himself  to 
researches  in  natural  science,  and  pub- 
lished several  essays  on  the  theory  of 
light.  These  papers  had  the  honour  of 
being  reviewed  and  warmly  praised  by 
Voltaire,  but  they  upset  all  the  notions 
on  light  which  were  held  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  that  learned  body  in- 
stantly fell  foul  of  the  innovator.  He 
was  friendless,  poor,  and  irritable ;  he 
wrote  of  the  Academy  with  contempt, 
and,  above  all,  his  theories  were  the  true 
ones.  These  were  reasons  enough  to 
draw  on  him  hostilit}'  of  a  very  active 
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kind  ;  and  the  Institute  of  France,  which 
was  a  powerful  corporation,  refuted  him 
waspishly,    and   then    set    influences    at 
work  to   drive    him    from    the    country. 
Marat  was  of  sickly  health  and   of   sour 
temper  ;  a  keen  private  sorrow,  resulting 
from  a   misplaced  attachment,  added   to 
his  innate  moroseness,  so  that  he  was  in 
every  manner  unfit  to  bear  up  serenely 
under  persecution.     He  went  off  to  Eng- 
land,  and   spent   ten   years   in    London, 
lodging  in  Fleet  Street ;  after  this  he  di- 
vided a  couple  of  years  between  Edin- 
burgh and   Dublin,  and  then  he  visited 
Holland,  picking  up  all  the  while  a  preca- 
rious sustenance  as  a  doctor,  tutor,  trans- 
lator, and  author.     In  1789,  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  brought  him  back  to  Paris, 
rich  with  the  fresh  stores  of  learning  and 
experience   he  had   acquired  during  his 
exile,  and  bent  upon  starting  a  newspaper 
like  other  clever  men.      Marat   differed 
from   other   clever   men,  though,  in  this 
respect,  that  from  the  first  he  had  a  clear 
perception  of  his  object,  and  pursued  it 
to  the   last  undeviatingly.     His  ideas  of 
reform  were  never  clogged  by  the  wish 
to  ape  English  constitutionalism,  for  he 
detested  England.     He  desired  a  radical 
repubhc,  and  though  his  first  journal,  the 
Publiciste  Parisien,  was  couched  in  mod- 
erate terms,  its  logic  was  so  trenchant, 
and   its   drift   so   evident,  that  even   the 
most  zealous   deputies  of  the  Third  Es- 
tate took   offence   at  it  as  going  far  be- 
yond what  they  aspired  to  and  as  calcu- 
lated to  do  their  cause  an  injury.     It  was 
the   distinctive   trait   of    Marat's   genius 
that   he   could   not  write   a   line  but  at- 
tracted attention.     His  scholarship  was  so 
deep,  and  his  style  consequently  so  pure 
and  strong,  his  knowledge  of  the  people's 
grievances  was  so  thorough,  and  his  per- 
severance in  the  aims  he  was  pursuing  so 
relentless,  that  the  writings  of  other  men 
paled   beside   his.      The    Ministry    suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  the  Ptibliciste  by 
paying  private  persons  to  ruin  it  in  libel 
suits;  and»when  Marat  founded  DAmi 
du  Peuple,  they  got  rid  of  that  also  for  a 
time  by  the  expedient  of  starting  no  less 
than  ten  counterfeit  journals  bearing  the 
same   name,  and   by  buying   up   all   the 
copies  of  the  genuine  paper  which  they 
could  procure.     The  counterfeits  were  of 
course  full  of   weak   nonsense,  and   the 
effect  of  them  was  to  discredit  Marat  en- 
tirely.    He  could  not  protect  himself,  for 
he  had   not  money  enough  to  indulge  in 
lawsuits,  and  in  the  next  place  he  dared 
not   show   himself   in  public,    for    there 
were  numbers  of  royalist  officers  who  had 
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vowed  to   kill  him   like  a  dog  wherever 
they  might  meet  him.     So  he  emigrated 
to   London  again,  but  this  time  his  exile 
was  not  long,  for,  after  the  death  of  Mi- 
rabeau,    the    King    grew   reckless   as  to 
whether   he   was  attacked    or    not,   and 
Marat  soon  established  his  paper  as  the 
leading  journal  of  the  people.     Other  pa- 
pers there  were  which  enjoyed  great  pop- 
ularity, but    Marat   spoke    the   language 
which  the  lower  classes  understood,  and 
his   Ami  du  Peuple  was    their   monitor. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Marat  is 
solely  responsible  for  the  troubles  of  the 
years  1791-2,  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
Reign  of  Terror.     Robespierre  and  Dan- 
ton  were   each   potent  in  their  way,  but 
they  would    have    been  nothing  if  Marat 
had  not  been  there  to  point  to  them  the 
road  they  should  follow,  and  to  breathe 
courage  into   them.     Day  after  day,  for 
fifteen  months,  the  indefatigable  fanatic 
poured   his   murderous   advice   into   the 
ears   of  all   the   famished,  the  ignorant, 
and   the   greedy.     He  repeated  that  the 
people  would  never  be  secure  in  posses- 
sion of  their  rights  until   King,  nobilit)', 
and  clergy  had  all  been  crushed  ;  and  he 
it  was  —  not  Danton  —  who  first  wrote, 
"  The  tranquillity  of  the  people  demands 
that  one  hundred  thousand  heads  should 
fall."     To  dispel  any  sentimental  qualms 
that  might  linger  in  the   breasts  of  his 
readers,  Marat  exerted  all  his  talent  to 
depict  his  intended  victims  as  the  basest 
and  most  depraved  of  mankind.     Prole- 
taries learned  of  him  how  the  King  and 
Queen,  whom  they  had  been  compelled 
to  reverence  and  obey,  the  nobles  whom 
they  had  feared,  and  the  bishops  to  whom 
they  had  knelt  for  absolutions  and  bless- 
ings, were  creatures  whose  private  lives 
reeked  with  crime  and  immorality ;  and 
there  was  unfortunately  just  enough  truth 
in   some   of  the   aspersions   to  lend  the 
semblance  of  fact  to  the  remainder.     One 
is  confounded  by  the  amount  of  bodily 
and   mental   labour   which    Marat    must 
have  gone  through  to  bring  out  his  paper 
every  day  unaided,  and  this  without  ever 
being   remiss   in   his  attendance    at   the 
Jacobin  Club.     He  wrote  all  the  Ami  du 
Peuple  himself,  and  dealt  with  every  class 
of  subjects  in  it,  showing  all  the  vigilance 
as  well   as  the  ferocity  of  an  ubiquitous 
watch-dog.     However,  he  had  his  reward 
at  last.     The  throne  was  overturned,  and, 
content    with    his     first    victory,   Marat 
changed  the  title  of  his  paper  to  that  of 
Journal  de  la   Republique  —  a  mode  of 
hinting  that    he    took  the    new  order  of 
things  under  his  special  protection. 
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And  now  imagine  France  given  over  to 
the  garrulous  Convention,  in  which  there 
was  not  a  man  who  clearly  knew  what  he 
wanted  save  this  one,  Marat.  Forty- 
eight  years  old  at  this  date,  Marat  was 
less  than  five  feet  high,  and  had  a  head 
enormously  disproportionate  to  the  size 
of  his  body.  The  upper  part  of  his  face 
was  handsome,  but  the  lower  part,  begin- 
ning with  the  nose,  was  that  of  a  wild 
beast.  The  nose  was  flat  and  large,  with 
nostrils  that  quivered  ;  the  mouth  huge, 
and  filled  with  black,  jagged  teeth  ;  the 
chin  square,  and  generally  ill-shaved, 
covered  with  a  stubble  of  several  days' 
growth.  Naturally  unclean  in  his  person, 
Marat  cultivated  slovenliness  for  the 
purpose  of  inspiring  greater  confidence  to 
the  dregs  of  the  populace.  He  seldom 
wore  a  hat,  but  covered  his  head  with  a 
twisted  handkerchief,  red,  yellow,  and 
greasy.  His  linen  was  worse  than  dingy, 
his  shoes  stringless,  his  stockings  torn 
and  down  at  heel,  and  his  brown  coat 
covered  with  stains,  ink-splashes,  and 
flakes  of  dried  mud.  In  constant  terror 
of  his  life,  he  never  ventured  out  alone, 
but  was  always  attended  by  a  tattered 
mob  of  ruffians  who  called  themselves 
his  body-guard,  and  plied  cudgels  about 
them  to  clear  him  a  passage  through  the 
street  crowds.  Women  when  they  saw 
him  trembled  and  turned  their  heads 
aside,  children  ran  away  from  him  ;  at 
the  Convention  House  his  entrance  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  silence,  and  often 
for  a  dispersion  of  half  the  numbers  pres- 
ent. Marat,  who  was  eaten  up  with  bil- 
ious vanity,  gloried  in  the  universal  re- 
pulsion which  he  excited,  and  he  had  a 
grim,  vicious  way  of  smiling  when,  fixing 
his  eye  on  any  member  whom  he  disliked, 
he  saw  the  man  turn  pale  and  crouch. 
Such  was  the  man  who  by  means  of  all 
the  scum  of  Paris  kept  the  Convention  in 
terror,  and  through  it  governed  France. 

His  first  care  was  to  get  the  guillotine 
"set  up  as  a  permanency."  "Soldiers 
wear  swords  in  peace  and  war,"  he  wrote, 
November  1792,  "and  our  Republic 
should  have  the  guillotine  constantly  at 
her  side  to  frighten  traitors."  At  first  he 
had  asked  for  100,000  heads  ;  he  now 
went  minutely  into  statistics  and  declared 
that  no  tranquillity  could  be  hoped  for 
unless  270,000  heads  were  cut  off.  The 
foremost  head  to  be  sacrificed  was  of 
course  the  King's,  and  whilst  Louis  XVI. 's 
trial  was  impending,  here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  Marat  wrote  in  order  that  the 
prisoner  might  have  fair  play  :  — 


I  call  upon  the  people  to  note  the  names  of 
the  false  patriots,  if  any,  who  may  vote  for  the 
tyrant's  acquittal,  or  for  any  lesser  penalty 
than  that  of  instant  death.  It  is  an  insult  to 
the  feelings  of  the  nation  that  the  descendant 
of  a  hundred  vampires  should  have  any  trial 
at  all.  He  should  be  brought  manacled  before 
the  Convention  and  there  should  be  but  one 
question  put,  "  When  and  where  shall  this 
man  and  his  accursed  brood  be  killed } "  And 
the  answer  should  be  a  unanimous  shout  for 
his  immediate  execution. 

It  becomes  known  that  Malesherbes  is 
to  defend  the  King,  and  hereat  Marat 
breaks  out  in  this  style  :  — 

The  man  who  can  find  excuses  for  a  criminal 
makes  himself  an  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes 
committed ;  but  when  the  criminal  is  a  king, 
and  the  man  who  defends  him  is  a  citizen,  the 
latter  betrays  his  cause  and  becomes  a  greater 
villain  than  the  rascal  who  hires  his  advocacy. 
Let  the  people  remember  that  the  citizen 
Malesherbes  makes  himself  the  champion  of 
Louis  Capet :  therefore  he  approves  his  acts, 
therefore  he  would  have  perpetrated  them  if 
he  had  had  the  chance,  therefore  he  is  an 
enemy  to  the  Republic,  to  his  country,  to  his 
brother  citizens  :  therefore,  if  Capet  dies, 
Malesherbes  deserves  to  die  with  him. 

Malesherbes  did  die  on  the  scaffold  — 
he  and  all  his  family  —  but  the  certainty 
that  he  would  have  to  meet  this  fate  did 
not  weaken  his  eloquence  in  defending 
his  King.  Louis  XVI.  dead,  Marat  ut- 
tered a  shriek  of  exultation,  and  congrat- 
ulated his  countrymen  on  having  now 
outpassed  "  the  hypocritical,  servile  Eng- 
lish, who  had  but  one  point  of  superiority 
over  us  —  that  of  having  mustered  cour- 
age enough  one  day  to  brain  Charles 
Stuart.  Our  courage  shall  last  longer 
than  theirs  —  Capet's  head  is  but  the  first 
among  a  hecatomb  !  "  And,  as  if  drunk 
with  the  blood  he  had  caused  to  flow, 
Marat  plunged  into  an  orgie  of  denuncia- 
tions, commending  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  every  man  or  woman  whom 
his  sanguinary  guards  reported  to  him  as 
disaffected  :  — 

There  is  a  scamp  who  lodges  Rue  Babille 
near  the  Halles,  over  a  carpet-maker's,  on  the 
second  floor.  He  was  a  receiver  of  taxes 
under  the  tyrant,  and  has  fattened  on  extor- 
tions. I  give  his  address,  in  order  that  the 
people  may  go  and  exterminate  him.  —  i8th 
March,  1793. 

There  is  a  ci-devant  noble  lodging  No.  15, 
Rue  St.  Denis,  under  the  name  of  Dubois.  I 
heard  of  him  to-day,  and  hope  to  learn  that 
justice  has  been  done  him  before  the  week  is 
over.  —  1 8th  March,  1792. 
I      A  milliner,  who  is  said  to  be  pretty,  and 
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who  is  the  more  dangerous  in  consequence, 
utters  seditious  sentiments  in  the  Rue  des 
Lombards.  She  ridicules  the  Republic,  and 
loudly  expresses  her  sympathies  for  the  Ca- 
pets. Her  tongue  must  be  cut  out  of  her 
head,  or  her  head  be  knocked  off  her  shoul- 
ders. Her  name  is  Louise  Boulnoy,  and  she 
has  either  a  husband  or  a  paramour  who  ought 
to  be  arrested  with  her. 

Column  upon  column  are  filled  with 
short  denunciations  of  this  sort  against 
insignificant  private  persons  ;  but  when 
calling  for  the  death  of  any  prominent 
man,  Marat  used  to  assail  him  in  long 
articles,  going  into  all  the  particulars  of 
his  biography.  There  is  no  need  to  re- 
call who  were  the  men  against  whom  he 
levelled  his  most  spiteful  bolts,  for  every 
one,  without  exception,  who  could  be  sus- 
pected of  the  crime  of  "  Moderantism," 
was  held  up  by  him  to  public  execration. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  death  of  most 
of  the  men  whom  he  had  impeached  — 
and  notably  that  of  the  Girondins  —  for 
on  the  13th  July,  1793,  Charlotte  Corday 
put  an  end  to  his  unhallowed  career.  One 
month  before  his  death  some  members  of 
the  Convention,  exasperated  by  his  viru- 
lent calumnies,  had  prosecuted  him,  but 
his  trial  was  a  burlesque  of  justice. 
Armed  roughs  filled  the  court,  the  terri- 
fied judges  pronounced  a  hasty  acquittal, 
and  the  prisoner  was  escorted  back  in 
triumph  to  his  lodgings.  By  these  same 
roughs,  and  by  all  the  rogues  and  crimi- 
nals in  Paris,  his  constant  readers  and 
-admirers,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a 
public  calamity,  and  all  who  had  been  his 
enemies  were  soon  offered  up  as  a  holo- 
caust to  his  memory. 

IV. 

Marat's  papers  had  inherited  the  in- 
fluence of  Mirabeau's  ;  their  work  was 
carried  on  by  the  Plre  Duchene  of  Jacques 
Hubert,  by  the  Orateur  du  Petcple  of 
Louis  Frdron,  and  by  the  Revohitio7ts  de 
France  et  de  Brabant  of  Camille  Desmou- 
lins.  All  three  of  these  journals  had 
been  flourishing  since  1789,  but  Marat's 
death  brought  them  to  the  front,  the  more 
so  as  they  made  it  their  united  mission  to 
agitate  for  vengeance  against  "  the  party 
who  lurked  behind  Charlotte  Corday." 
The  three  papers  were  equally  violent, 
but  there  were  differences  in  the  tones 
of  their  violence,  and  their  editors  were 
men  altogether  dissimilar.  Jacques  Hu- 
bert, born  in  1755,  was  a  miserable  un- 
educated person,  who  had  been  check- 
taker  at  a  small  theatre  before  1789.  He 
was  dishonest  and  cantankerous,  but  pos- 
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sessed  a  sort  of  rough-and-ready  talent, 
and  made  his  way  rapidly  after  the  Revo- 
lution, by  bringing  out  a  paper  composed 
in  the  language  of  the  lowest  classes,  and 
profusely  sprinkled  with  obscene  oaths. 
The  style  of  the  Pere  Duchene  is  well 
known,  owing  to  an  individual  of  the 
name  of  Vermesch  having  published  an 
exact  imitation  of  it  under  the  late  Com- 
mune ;  but  Hebert  was  a  man  of  sterner 
stuff  than  his  foolish  imitator.  On  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  he  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  to  Chaumette,  the  Proc- 
urator General,  but  he  continued  to  edit 
his  paper  whilst  attending  to  his  functions 
as  purveyor  of  the  guillotine,  and  after 
the  death  of  Marat  took  to  publishing 
daily  tabular  lists  of  persons  who  he 
thought  should  be  put  to  death.  So  long 
as  he  confined  himself  to  private  persons 
he  enjoyed  impunity,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1794,  when  the  Terror  was  at  its 
height,  he  denounced  the  whole  Conven- 
tion as  a  body  of  "pusillanimous  curs," 
who  had  courage  only  to  bark,  and  urged 
the  people  to  overthrow  them,  and  trans- 
fer all  their  powers  to  the  Commune. 
He  is  said  to  have  penned  this  article 
when  intoxicated,  after  a  dinner  with 
Chaumette  and  Fouquier  Tinville,  and,  if 
this  be  true,  his  wine  proved  expensive, 
for  it  cost  him  his  life.  Robespierre  had 
him  arrested,  and  Fouquier  Tinville,  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  with  whom  he  had 
dined,  had  him  sentenced  to  death.  He 
was  executed  on  the  24th  March,  1794. 

Louis  Freron  was  the  son  of  Elie  Fr^- 
ron,  Voltaire's  antagonist  during  the  En- 
cyclopaedic controversies,  and  it  was 
principally  because  of  the  injustice  which 
his  father  had  suffered  that  he  em- 
braced the  revolutionary  cause  with  so 
much  ardour.  But  Elie  Frdron  had  been 
persecuted  less  by  the  nobility  than  by 
the  philosophers,  and  it  was  accordingly 
against  savants  of  all  denominations  that 
Freron  junior  mostly  levelled  his  shafts. 
His  Orateur  du  Peupie  made  it  a  business 
to  ferret  out  members  of  the  Institute  and 
royalist  writers,  and  to  charge  them  with 
having  prostituted  literature,  science,  and 
art  by  their  servilities  towards  the  Court. 
He  obtained  that  the  Institute  should  be 
closed,  and  on  being  sent  as  Commissary 
to  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  directed  all  his 
zeal  to  the  persecution  of  scholars  and 
professors,  whom  he  sent  to  the  scaffold 
by  dozens.  Andrd  Chenier,  the  poet, 
was  one  of  his  victims,  and  indeed  it  was 
enough  to  be  a  man  of  talent  to  incur  the 
impeachment  of  the  venomous  little  sheet 
of   candle-paper,   which   was   nicknamed 
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Varracheur  de  cervelles.  Frdron,  how- 
ever, was  prudent,  and  he  took  such  good 
care  to  offend  none  of  the  dominant  fac- 
tions that  he  survived  both  the  Terror 
and  the  Directorate,  and  on  the  accession 
of  Bonaparte  actually  petitioned  for  a  post 
under  Government.  The  First  Consul, 
by  way  of  killing  him  politely,  sent  him 
as  Sub-Prefect  to  St.  Domingo,  where 
the  climate  disposed  of  him  in  a  couple 
of  years. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  the  third  of  Ma- 
rat's successors,  was  born  in  1760,  and 
was  a  typical  young  Frenchman  of  the 
violently  ambitious  sort.  It  was  he  who, 
on  the  14th  July,  1789,  climbed  on  a  table 
in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  in- 
cited the  mob  to  go  and  attack  the  Bas- 
tille, though  he  did  not  join  them  in  this  ; 
gallant  exploit,  but  watched  the  sight  j 
from  afar.  Well  educated,  and  the  son ! 
of  an  honourable  magistrate,  who  deeply  j 
deplored  his  revolutionary  excesses,  and 
remonstrated  with  him  continually  by 
letter,  Camille  Desmoulins  wrote  like  a 
gentleman,  and  affected  the  dress  and 
manners  of  a  dandy.  His  appearance 
was  always  natty.  He  sported  a  blue 
coat  with  gilt  buttons,  buckskin  breeches 
and  well  varnished  boots,  a  speckless 
white  waistcoat,  white  gloves,  a  shiny  hat, 
and  a  cane  with  a  gold  nob.  The  por- 
traits of  him  show  a  handsome  youth 
with  large  eyes,  thin  lips,  dapper  hands, 
and  a  carefully  tressed  pig-tail  ;  but  sin- 
gularly enough  the  owner  of  all  this 
beauty  and  finery  got  on  capitally  with 
Marat,  who  often  pawed  his  white  waist- 
coat and  said  :  "  It's  a  light  heart  beats 
under  this  frippery,  but  it's  a  good  one." 
At  Marat's  death  Camille  Desmoulins 
launched  out  furiously  against  the  cap- 
tive Queen,  whose  devoted  slave  he 
would  certainly  have  become  had  she  in- 
vited him  to  court  at  the  outset  of  the 
Revolution.  He  demanded  that  even  the 
infant  Capet  (Louis  XVII.)  should  be 
poisoned  before  he  became  a  danger,  and 
he  was  implacable  in  crying  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Girondins.  But  subse- 
quently to  the  31st  October,  1793,  when 
the  Girondins,  after  five  months  spent  in 
prison,  were  at  length  led  out  to  the  scaf- 
fold, a  sudden  revulsion  occurred  in 
Camille  Desmoulins'  views.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  Danton's  chief  secretary 
at  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  found 
himself  lodged  at  the  public  expense  in 
that  grand  residence  on  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  '•  where,"  as  he  writes  compla- 
cently to  his  father,  "  the  High  Chancel- 
lors of  France  lived  before  me."     He  had 
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also  been  recently  married  to  a  lovely 
and  gentle-hearted  girl,  and  like  many 
another  man  who  has  reached  the  top  of 
the  tree  he  began  to  pine  for  domestic 
peace,  and  wished  to  see  happy  faces 
around  him.  Danton,  who  had  nothing 
more  to  expect  from  violence  either,  had 
got  into  the  same  sentimental  mood,  and 
seconded  Desmoulins  when  the  latter 
brought  out  a  new  paper,  Le  Vieux  Cor^ 
delier,  in  which  he  touchingly  pleaded  for 
a  cessation  of  bloodshed,  and  a  "  recon- 
ciliation of  all  parties  under  the  tree  of 
liberty."  Robespierre,  however,  was  not 
yet  ready  for  rest.  So  long  as  Danton 
was  alive  Robespierre  could  not  be  abso- 
lute master  of  the  Convention,  and  he 
promptly  seized  the  occasion  of  Le  Vieiix 
Cordelier's  appearance  to  have  both  Dan- 
ton and  Desmoulins  arrested  and  tried 
for  treason.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Le 
Vieux  Cordelier  was  levelled  against 
Robespierre,  and  that  Danton  and  Des- 
moulins hoped  by  its  means  to  incite  the 
people  to  hatred  for  their  rival.  Had 
they  been  able  to  continue  the  publica- 
tion for  a  few  weeks  longer,  or  had  they 
been  animated  by  a  spark  of  that  resolu- 
tion which  fired  Tallien  three  months 
later  to  beard  Robespierre  and  impeach 
him,  they  might  have  succeeded,  for 
Paris  was  growing  as  sick  of  blood  as 
they  were  ;  as  it  was,  they  let  themselves 
be  seized  unresistingly,  and  were  guillo- 
tined together  on  the  5th  April,  1794. 

Robespierre,  then,  reigned  alone  till 
the  27th  July,  when  a  cabal  got  up  by  the 
courageous  Madame  Tallien  overturned 
him  and  put  a  nominal  end  to  the  Terror. 
But  what  was  the  condition  of  Paris  dur- 
ing these  last  three  months,  when  the 
"blood-moons"  were  at  their  apogee.'' 
The  louis-d'or  of  twenty  francs  was  being 
quoted  at  1,800  francs  in  assignats,  bread 
was  at  eight  sous  the  pound,  two-thirds 
of  the  shops  in  the  city  were  closed,  and 
all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  working- 
classes  who  had  not  been  drafted  into 
the  army  roamed  about  the  streets  drunk 
and  bawling,  or  broke  into  abandoned 
houses  and  plundered  them.  Every 
afternoon  at  four  a  line  of  tumbrils  left 
the  Conciergerie  and  jolted  along  the 
streets  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution 
with  a  freight  of  victims  for  the  scaffold. 
Sometimes  seventy  persons  would  be  be- 
headed in  an  afternoon.  The  number 
was  seldom  under  twenty  ;  and  people 
were  so  sated  by  the  sight  that,  except- 
ing the  relatives  of  the  victims  and  a  few 
quidnuncs  who  came  every  afternoon  and 
stood  on  the    terrace    of    the    Tuileries 
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Gardens  to  bet  on  the  time  it  would  take 
Samson  to  execute  the  first  or  second 
dozen,  nobody  went  out  of  his  way  to 
follow  the  carts.  The  chase  after  nobles 
and  priests  had  ceased  to  be  very  keen, 
for  proscripts  came  and  gave  themselves 
up  every  day.  They  saw  nothing  worth 
living  for  now,  that,  ruined  and  bereaved 
of  their  friends,  they  beheld  the  reign  of 
blood  continue  without  prospect  of  ces- 
sation ;  and  many  —  especially  among 
the  women  —  looked  upon  death  as  a  wel- 
come relief.  Meanwhile  the  Pro-consuls 
sent  into  the  provinces  were  spreading 
death  and  misery  about  them  as  in  Paris. 
Carrier  at  Nantes,  Frdron  at  Marseilles, 
Foucher  (afterwards  Duke  of  Otranto)  at 
Bordeaux,  Collot  d'Herbois  at  Lyons, 
Schneider  at  Strasburg,  reckoned  their 
victims  by  the  thousand,  and  despatched 
pompous  reports  to  the  Convention  de- 
scribing how  feudal  castles  had  been  set 
on  fire,  family  plate  melted  down,  and 
"  male  and  female  ci-devants  "  sacrificed 
to  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  These  re- 
ports would  be  received  with  votes  of 
thanks  and  by  clapping  of  hands  from 
fishwives  and  loose  women  seated  in  the 
public  tribunes  ;  after  which,  debates  in 
the  house  would  proceed  with  the  usual 
windy  declamations,  buffoon  platitudes 
about  fraternity,  and  the  never- varying 
motions  to  impeach  somebody  in  the 
name  of  the  Sovereign  People.  Fifty  or 
sixty  deputies  of  the  Convention,  feeling 
the  knife  suspended  over  their  heads, 
lurked,  hidden,  and  slept  in  some  new 
place  every  night,  and  among  these  was 
Tallien,  whose  name  was  down  in  Robes- 
pierre's black  book,  and  who  would 
never  have  mustered  courage  to  rebel 
against  his  doom  had  not  his  wife  goaded 
him  on.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
things  during  the  three  months  that  pre- 
ceded Robespierre's  fall. 

V. 
Once  this  caitiff  had  been  beheaded, 
the  Terror  did  not  immediatel}^  end,  but 
it  spent  its  dying  force  on  those  who  had 
been  Robespierre's  supporters,  and  the 
press  gave  expression  to  the  general 
yearning  after  repose.  According  to  the 
records  of  the  Conciergerie,  no  less  than 
834  journalists,  for  the  most  part  obscure, 
had  been  guillotined  in  Paris  in  1793  and 
1794;  and  some  thousand  newspapers 
had  collapsed  in  consequence.  But 
there  were  plenty  of  journalists  left,  and 
with  the  Directorate  there  started  up  a 
crowd  of  light,  amusing  papers,  intended 
to   revive  the  national  spirit  of    gaiety. 


The  best  of  these  were  Le  ThS,  Le  Men- 
teur,  and  Le  yournal  des  Rieurs  j  and 
for  some  time  they  altogether  superseded 
the  prints  which  continued  to  treat  of 
politics.  People  were  surfeited  with  pol- 
itics, they  were  athirst  for  enjoyment; 
and  never  perhaps  did  extravagance  in 
eating,  drinking,  dressing,  and  play-go- 
ing run  riot  to  such  an  extent  as  from 
1795  to  1799.  Listen  to  this  cry  of 
the  Journal  des  Rieurs  (ist  January, 
1795) :  — 

Brooms  and  water  !  Brooms  and  water  !  to 
sweep  and  wash  away  every  trace  of  the  blood 
shed  among  us  during  the  past  two  years  ! 
Brooms  to  sweep  into  limbo  every  shred  of 
the  journals,  gazettes,  pamphlets,  laws,  docu- 
ments, proclamations,  decrees,  which  have 
maddened  us  and  brought  us  where  we  are ! 
Brooms  to  brush  away  all  memories  of  '93  and 
'94,  and  sticks  to  beat  down  any  man  who 
does  not  curse  those  years  with  all  his  soul ! 

In  the  same  number  the  Journal  des 
Rieurs  says  :  — 

We  have  a  class  of  nouveaux  riches  among 
us  :  financiers  who  have  dethroned  the  nobil- 
ity ;  contractors  who  have  heaped  up  millions 
by  purveying  our  armies  with  cardboard  shoes 
and  tin-barrelled  guns.  We  don't  care  how 
they  made  their  money,  let  them  only  spend  it 
well  and  bring  jollity  back  to  Paris.  Let  us 
hear  once  more  the  popping  of  champagne- 
corks,  let  our  eyes  be  gladdened  by  the  glow 
of  kitchen  fires ;  let  women  be  worshipped 
again  and  not  hailed  as  "  citizens ; "  and, 
above  all,  let  it  become  usual  again  to  wash 
one's  hands  before  dinner. 

In  1795  a  comedy  called  Madame  An- 
got  was  produced  at  Madame  Montan- 
sier's  theatre  (Palais  Royal),  and  had  a 
run  of  400  nights,  like  its  modern  suc- 
cessor. La  Fille  de  Madame  Angol. 
In  it  the  follies  of  the  Terror  were  keenly 
ridiculed,  and  the  press  joyfully  hailed 
this  resurrection  of  Thalia.  Also  the 
muscadins,  or  dandies  of  the  time,  at- 
tended the  theatre  in  crowds  and  got  up 
affrays  like  those  which  signalized  the 
first  performances  of  M.  Sardou's  Raba- 
gas,  after  the  Commune.  At  every  dis- 
paraging allusion  to  the  Republic,  some 
"friends  and  brothers  "in  the  galleries 
would  hiss,  and  then  the  muscadins 
would  treat  themselves  to  the  pleasure  of 
going  up  after  these  enthusiasts  and 
thrashing  them  with  long  canes.  All 
this,  however,  does  not  mean  that  poli- 
tics came  to  a  standstill ;  for  so  long  as 
there  were  two  legislative  bodies  and  an 
executive  of  "Five  Incapables"  who 
mismanaged  the  affairs  of  the  country,  it 
was  inevitable    that  discussions  should 
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arise,  and  that  political  newspapers 
should  find  buyers.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, France  had  become  absolutely  in- 
different and  sceptical  as  to  political 
systems  ;  and  when  Bonaparte  came  and 
swept  the  Directorate  away,  and  inaugu- 
rated his  consulship  with  a  decree  which 
completely  gagged  the  press,  most  people 
heaved  a  true  sigh  of  relief.  Just  as  had 
happened  during  the  Fronde,  the  French 
press  had  enjoyed  during  the  Republic  a 
glorious  occasion  of  doing  good  and  had 
neglected  it.  Journalism,  far  from  being 
an  assistance  and  a  blessing  to  the  coun- 
try, had  been  an  unmitigated  nuisance. 
It  had  excited  all  the  bad  passions  of 
the  time  instead  of  checking  them,  it 
had  preached  murder,  robbery,  mutual  ha- 
tred, and  mistrust ;  and  when  Bonaparte 
stamped  it  down  with  the  heel  of  his  con- 
quering boot,  he  seemed  to  be  crushing 
out  the  last  embers  of  a  fire  which  had 
burned  or  blackened  every  great  and  good 
thing  in  the  country. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ALICE   LORRAINE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Westward  of  that  old  town  Steyning, 
and  near  Washington  and  Wiston,  the 
lover  of  an  English  landscape  may  find 
much  to  dwell  upon.  The  best  way  to 
enjoy  it  is  to  follow  the  path  along  the 
meadows,  underneath  the  inland  rampart 
of  the  Sussex  hills.  Here  is  pasture  rich 
enough  for  the  daintiest  sheep  to  dream 
upon  ;  tones  of  varied  green  in  stripes 
(by  order  of  the  farmer),  trees  as  for  a 
portrait  grouped  with  the  folding  hills  be- 
hind, and  light  and  shadow  making  love 
in  play  to  one  another.  Also,  in  the 
breaks  of  meadow  and  the  footpath  bend- 
ings,  stiles  where  love  is  made  in  earnest, 
at  the  proper  time  of  year,  with  the  dark- 
browed  hills  imposing  everlasting  con- 
stancy. 

Here  no  man,  however  lame  he  may  be 
from  the  road  of  life,  after  sitting  awhile 
and  gazing,  can  deny  himself  to  be  re- 
freshed and  even  comforted.  Though  he 
hold  no  commune  with  the  heights  so  far 
above  him,  neither  with  the  trees  that 
stand  in  quiet  audience  soothingly,  nor 
even  with  the  flowers  still  as  bright  as  in 
his  childhood,  yet  to  himself  he  must  say 
something  —  better  said  in  silence.  Into 
his  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul,  without 


any  painful  knowledge,  or  the  noisy  trou- 
ble of  thinking,  pure  content  with  his  na- 
tive land  and  its  claim  on  his  love  are 
entering.  The  power  of  the  earth  is 
round  him  with  its  lavish  gifts  of  life, — 
bounty  from  the  lap  of  beauty,  and  that 
cultivated  glory  which  no  other  land  has 
earned. 

Instead  of  panting  to  rush  abroad  and 
be  lost  among  jagged  obstacles,  rather  let 
one  stay  within  a  very  easy  reach  of 
home,  and  spare  an  hour  to  saunter 
gently  down  this  meadow-path.  Here  in 
a  broad  bold  gap  of  hedge,  with  bushes 
inclined  to  heal  the  breach,  and  mallow- 
leaves  hiding  the  scar  of  chalk,  here  is  a 
stile  of  no  high  pretence,  and  comforta- 
ble to  gaze  from.  For  hath  it  not  a  pref- 
ace of  planks,  constructed  with  deep 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  delicate  study 
of  maiden  decorum  ?  And  lo  !  in  spite  of 
the  planks  —  as  if  to  show  what  human 
nature  is  —  in  the  body  of  the  stile  itself, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  bar  down, 
are  two  considerable  nicks,  where  the 
short-legg'd  children  from  the  village 
have  a  sad  habit  of  coming  to  think. 
Here,  with  their  fingers  in  their  mouths, 
they  sit  and  think,  and  scrape  their  heels, 
and  stare  at  one  another,  broadly  taking 
estimate  of  life.  Then  with  a  push  and 
scream,  the  scramble  and  the  rush  down 
hill  begin;  ending  (as  all  troubles  should) 
in  a  trackless  waste  of  laughter. 

However,  it  might  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  cleverest  child  beneath  the  hills, 
or  even  the  man  with  the  licence  to  sell 
tea,  coffee,  snuff  and  tobacco,  who  now 
comes  looking  after  them,  finds  any  con- 
scious pleasure,  or  feels  quickening  in- 
fluence from  the  scene.  To  them  it  is 
but  a  spread  of  meadows  under  a  long 
curve  of  hill,  green  and  mixed  with  trees 
down  here,  brown  and  spotted  with  furze 
up  there  ;  to  the  children  a  play-ground  ; 
to  their  father  an  acreage,  inspected  with 
no  other  view  than  glances  at  its  rental. 

So  it  is  :  and  yet  with  even  those  who 
think  no  more  of  it,  the  place  if  not  the 
scenery,  has  its  aftermath  of  influence. 
In  later  times,  when  sickness,  absence, 
or  the  loss  of  sight  debars  them,  men  will 
feel  a  deep  impression  of  a  thing  to  long 
for.  To  be  longed  for  with  a  yearning 
stronger  than  mere  admiration,  or  any 
limner's  taste  can  form.  For  he,  what- 
ever pleasure  rises  at  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  loses  it  by  thinking  of  it ;  even  as 
the  joy  of  all  things  dies  in  the  enjoying. 

But  to  those  who  there  were  born  (and 
never  thought  about  it),  in  the  days  of 
age  or  ailment,  or  of  better  fortune  even 
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in  a  brighter  climate,  how  at  the  sound  of 
an  ancient  name,  or  glimpse  of  faint 
resemblance,  or  even  on  some  turn 
of  thought  untraced  and  unaccountable, 
again  the  hills  and  valleys  spread,  to 
aged  memory  more  true  than  ever  to 
youthful  eyesight ;  again  the  trees  are 
rustling  in  the  wind  as  they  used  to 
rustle ;  again  the  sheep  climb  up  the 
brown  turf  in  their  snowy  zigzag.  A 
thousand  winks  of  childhood  widen  into 
one  clear  dream  of  age. 

CHAPTER  II. 

'  *'  How  came  that  old  house  up  there  ?" 
is  generally  the  first  question  put  by  a 
Londoner  to  his  Southdown  friend  lead- 
ing him  through  the  lowland  path.  "  It 
must  have  a  noble  view  ;  but  what  a  posi- 
tion, and  what  an  aspect  !  " 

"  The  house  has  been  there  long 
enough  to  get  used  to  it,"  is  his  host's 
reply  ;  "  and  it  is  not  built,  as  they  are 
where  you  live,  of  the  substance  of  a 
hat." 

That  large  old-fashioned  house,  which 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  much  larger, 
stands  just  beneath  the  crest  of  a  long- 
backed  hill  in  a  deep  embrasure.  Al- 
though it  stands  so  high,  and  sees  much 
less  of  the  sun  than  the  polestar,  it  is  not 
quite  so  weather-beaten  as  a  stranger 
would  suppose.  It  has  some  little  pro- 
tection, and  a  definite  outline  for  its 
grounds,  because  it  was  built  on  an  old 
and  extensive  settlement  of  the  chalk  ;  a 
thing  unheeded  in  early  times,  but  now 
very  popular  and  attractive,  under  the 
name  of  "landslip."  Of  these  there  are 
a  good  many  still  to  be  traced  on  the 
sides  of  the  Sussex  hills,  caused  (as  the 
learned  say)  by  the  shifting  of  the  green- 
sand,  or  silt,  which  generally  underlies 
the  more  stable  chalk.  Few,  however,  of 
them  are  so  strongly  marked  and  bold  as 
this  one,  which  is  known  as  "  Coombe 
Lorraine."  It  is  no  mere  depression  or 
irregular  subsidence,  but  a  perpendicular 
fall,  which  shows  as  if  a  broad  slice  had 
been  cut  out  from  the  chine  to  the  base 
of  the  highland. 

Here,  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus, 
Roland  de  Lorraine,  having  a  grant  from 
him,  or  from  the  Conqueror,  and  trusting 
the  soil  to  slide  no  more,  or  ignorant  that  it 
had  ever  slidden,  built  himself  a  dwelling- 
place  to  keep  a  look-out  on  his  property. 
This  abode,  no  doubt,  was  fitted  for  war- 
like domesticity,  being  founded  in  the 
fine  old  times  when  every  gentleman  was 
bound  to  build  himself  a  castle. 

It  may  have  been  that  a  little  jealousy 


of  his  friend,  De  Braose  (who  had  taken  a 
larger  grant  of  land,  although  he  was  of 
newer  race,  and  had  killed  fewer  men 
than  Sir  Roland),  led  this  enterprising 
founder  to  set  up  his  tower  so  high.  At 
any  rate  he  settled  his  Penates  so  com- 
mandingly,  that  if  Bramber  Castle  had 
been  in  sight,  he  might  have  looked  down 
its  chimneys,  as  freely  as  into  his  villeins' 
sheep-cotes.  Bramber  Castle,  however, 
happened  to  be  round  the  corner. 

This  good  knight's  end,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  family,  was  not  so 
thoroughly  peaceful  as  a  life  of  war 
should  earn.  One  gentle  autumnal  even- 
ing. Sir  Roland  and  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, William  de  Braose,  were  riding 
home  to  a  quiet  supper,  both  in  excellent 
temper  and  spirits,  and  pleasant  contempt 
of  the  country.  The  harvest-moon  was 
rising  over  breadths  of  corn  in  grant  to 
them,  and  sheep  and  cattle  tended  by 
their  villeins,  once  the  owners.  Each 
congratulated  the  other  upon  tranquil 
seizin,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  when  suddenly  their  way  was 
stopped  by  a  score  of  heavy  Englishmen. 

These,  in  their  clumsy  manner,  sued 
no  favour,  nor  even  justice  ;  only  to  be 
trodden  down  with  fairness  and  show 
of  reason. 

"Ye  shall  be  trodden  all  alike,"  De 
Braose  shouted  fiercely,  having  learned 
a  good  deal  of  English  from  the  place 
he  lived  in  ;  "clods  are  made  to  be  trod- 
den down.  Out  of  my  road,  or  I  draw 
my  sword  ! " 

The  men  turned  from  him  to  Sir  Ro- 
land, who  was  known  to  be  kind  of  heart. 

"  Ye  do  the  wrong  thing  to  meet  me 
thus,"  he  answered  in  his  utmost  English  ; 
"  the  thing,  that  is  to  say,  I  hearken,  but 
not  with  this  violence." 

Speaking  thus  he  spurred  his  horse, 
and  the  best  of  the  men  made  way  for 
him.  But  one  of  them  had  an  arrow 
straining  on  the  cord,  with  intent  to 
shoot  —  as  he  said  to  the  priest  at  the 
gallows  —  De  Braose,  and  him  only.  As 
the  two  knights  galloped  off,  he  let  his 
arrow,  in  the  waning  of  the  light,  fly 
after  them  ;  and  it  was  so  strongly  sped 
that  it  pierced  back-harness,  and  passed 
through  the  reins  of  Roland  de  Lorraine. 
Thus  he  died  ;  and  his  descendants  like 
to  tell  the  story. 

It  is  not  true,  although  maintained  by 
descendants  of  De  Braose,  that  he  was 
the  man  who  was  shot,  and  the  knight 
who  ran  away  Sir  Roland.  The  pious 
duties  rendered  by  the  five  brave  monks 
from  Fecamp  were  for  the  soul  of  Sir 
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Roland,  as  surely  as  the  arrow  was  for 
the  body  of  De  Braose.  But  after  eight 
hundred  years  almost,  let  the  benefit  go 
between  them. 

Whichever  way  this  may  have  chanced, 
in  an  age  of  unsettled  principles,  sure  it 
is  that  the  good  knight  died  either  then 
or  afterwards.  Also,  that  a  man  was 
hanged  at  a  spot  still  shown  in  his  behalf, 
and  that  he  felt  it  such  an  outrage  on  his 
sense  of  justice,  after  missing  his  proper 
shot,  that  even  now  he  is  often  seen, 
when  the  harvest-moon  is  lonely,  strain- 
ing a  long  bow  at  something,  but  most 
careful  not  to  shoot. 

These,  however,  are  mere  legends, 
wherewith  we  have  nought  to  do.  And  it 
would  have  been  better  not  to  rouse  them 
up  from  slumber,  if  it  could  have  been 
shown  without  them  how  the  house  was 
built  up  there.  Also  one  may  fairly  fancy 
that  a  sweet  and  gallant  knight  may  have 
found  his  own  vague  pleasure  in  a  fine 
and  ample  view.  Regarding  which  mat- 
ter we  are  perhaps  a  little  too  hard  on 
our  ancestors  ;  presuming  that  they  never 
owned  such  eyes  as  ours  for  "  scenery," 
because  they  knew  the  large  impossibility 
of  describing  it. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Whether  his  fathers  felt,  or  failed  to 
see,  the  beauty  beneath  their  eyes,  the 
owner  of  this  house  and  land,  at  the  time 
we  have  to  speak  of,  deserved  and  had 
the  true  respect  of  all  who  dwelled  below 
him. 

It  is  often  said  that  no  direct  descend- 
ant, bred  from  sire  to  son,  still  exists,  or 
at  any  rate  can  show  that  he  has  right  to 
exist,  from  any  knight,  or  even  cook, 
known  to  have  come  with  the  Conqueror. 
The  question  is  one  of  delicacy,  and 
therefore  of  deep  feeling.  But  it  must  be 
owned,  in  candour,  upon  almost  every 
side,  that  there  are  people,  here  and 
there,  able  to  show  something.  The 
present  Sir  Roland  Lorraine  could  show 
as  much  in  this  behalf  as  any  other  man 
in  England.  Here  was  the  name,  and 
here  the  place  ;  and  here  the  more  fugi- 
tive being  man,  still  belonging  to  both  of 
them. 

Whether  could  be  shown  or  not  the 
strict  red  line  of  lineage,  Sir  Roland  Lor- 
raine was  the  very  last  man  likely  to  as- 
sert it.  He  had  his  own  opinions  on  that 
all-important  subject,  and  his  own  little 
touches  of  feeling  when  the  matter  came 
into  bearing.  His  pride  was  of  so  large 
a  nature  that  he  seldom  could  be  proud. 
He  had  his  pleasant  vein  of  humour  about 
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almost  everything,  wholly  free  from  scoff- 
ing, and  most  sensitive  of  its  limit.  Also, 
although  he  laid  no  claim  to  any  exten- 
sive learning  or  especially  accurate  schol- 
arship, his  reading  had  been  various,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  classics  had  not 
been  allowed  to  fade  away  into  misty 
memory. 

Inasmuch  as  he  added  to  these  resour- 
ces the  further  recommendations  of  a  fine 
appearance  and  gentle  manners,  good 
position  and  fair  estates,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  Sir  Roland  was  in  strong  de- 
mand among  his  neighbours  for  all  social 
purposes.  He,  however,  through  no  petty 
feeling  or  small  exclusiveness,  but  from 
his  own  taste  and  likings,  kept  himself 
more  and  more  at  home,  and  in  quietude, 
as  he  grew  older.  So  that  ere  he  turned 
sixty  years,  the  owner  of  Coombe  Lor- 
raine had  ceased  to  appear  at  any  county 
gatherings,  or  even  at  the  hospitable 
meetings  of  the  neighbourhood. 

His  dinner-party  consisted  only  of  him- 
self and  his  daughter  Alice.  His  wife 
had  been  dead  for  many  years.  His 
mother.  Lady  Valeria,  was  still  alive  and 
very  active,  but  having  numbered  four- 
score years,  had  attained  the  right  of  her 
own  way.  By  right  or  wrong,  she  had 
always  contrived  to  enjoy  that  special 
easement ;  and  even  now,  though  she 
lived  apart,  little  could  be  done  without 
her  in  the  household  management. 

Hilary,  Sir  Roland's  only  son,  was  now 
at  the  Temple,  eating  his  way  to  the  bar, 
or  feeding  for  some  other  mischief  ;  and 
Alice,  the  only  daughter  living,  was  the 
baronet's  favourite  companion,  and  his 
darling. 

Now  whether  from  purity  of  descent, 
or  special  mode  of  selection,  or  from  liv- 
ing so  long  on  a  hill  with  northern  con- 
sequences, or  from  some  other  cause  to 
be  extracted  by  philosophers  from  bestial 
analogies  —  anyhow,  one  thing  is  certain. 
These  Lorraines  were  not,  and  had  not 
for  a  long  time  been,  at  all  like  the  rest 
of  the  world  around  them.  It  was  not 
pride  of  race  that  made  them  unambitious, 
and  well  content,  and  difficult  to  get  at. 
Neither  was  it  any  other  ill  affection  to 
mankind.  They  liked  a  good  man,  when 
they  saw  him  ;  and  naturally  so  much  the 
more  as  it  became  harder  to  find  him. 
Also  they  were  very  kind  to  all  the  poor 
people  around  them,  and  kept  well  in 
with  the  Church,  and  did  whatever  else 
is  comely.  But  long  before  Sir  Roland's 
time,  all  Sussex  knew,  and  was  content 
to  know,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  "  those 
Lorraines  went  nowhere." 
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beginning  to  count  pence  in  his  cradle, 
and  growing  a  yard  in  common-sense  for 
every  inch  of  his  stature,  frowning  at  every 
idea  that  was  not  either  of  land  or  money, 
and  weighing  himself  and  his  bride  and 
most  of  his  principles,  by  Troy-weight. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Upon  a  very  important  day,  as  it  proved 
to  be,  in  his  little  world,  the  i8th  of  June 
1811,  Sir  Roland  Lorraine  had  enjoyed 
his  dinner  with  his  daughter  Alice.  '  In 
those  days  men  were  not  content  to  feed 
in  the  fashion  of  owls,  or  wild  ducks, 
who  have  Iain  abed  all  day.  In  winter  or 
summer,  at  Coombe  Lorraine,  the  dinner- 
bell  rang  at  half-past  four,  for  people  to 
dress  ;  and  again  at  five,  for  all  to  be 
down  in  the  drawing-room.  And  all  were 
sure  to  be  prompt  enough  ;  for  the  air  of 
the  Southdown  hills  is  hungry,  and  Na- 
ture knew  what  the  demand  would  be, 
before  she  supplied  her  best  mutton 
there. 

When  the  worthy  old  butler  was  gone 
at  last,  and  the  long  dark  room  lay  silent, 
Alice  ran  up  to  her  father's  side,  to  wish 
him,  over  a  sip  of  wine,  the  good  old  wish 
that  sits  so  lightly  on  the  lips  of  chil- 
dren. 

"  Darling  papa,  I  wish  you  many  hap- 
py, happy  returns  of  the  day,  and  good 
health  to  enjoy  them." 

Sir  Roland  was  sixty  years  old  that 
day ;  and  being  of  a  cheerful,  even,  and 
pleasant,  though  shy  temperament,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  all 
the  bliss  invoked  on  him.  The  one  great 
element  in  that  happiness  now  was  look- 
ing at  him,  undeniably  present  and  deter- 
mined to  remain  so. 

His  quick  glance  told  that  he  felt  all 
this  ;  but  he  was  not  wont  to  show  what 
he  felt ;  and  now  he  had  no  particular 
reason  to  feel  more  than  usual.  Never- 
theless he  did  so  feel,  without  knowing 
any  reason,  and  turned  his  eyes  away 
from  hers,  while  he  tried  to  answer 
lightly. 

This  would  not  do  for  his  daughter 
Alice.  She  was  now  in  that  blush  of 
always  kindly  proud,  fond  of  home  and  of  I  time,  when  everything  is  observed  by 
all  their  people,  lovers  of  a  quiet  life,  and  maidens,  but  everything  is  not  hinted  at. 
rather  deep  than  hot  of  heart.  A  Hilary,  At  least  it  used  to  be  so  then,  and  still  is 
the  next  of  race,  was  prone  to  the  oppo-  so  in  good  places.  Therefore  Alice 
site  extremes,  though  still  of  the  same  '  thought  a  little,  before  she  began  to  talk 
root-fibre.  Sir  Hilary  was  always  showy,  again.  The  only  trouble,  to  her  knowl- 
affable,  and  romantic,  eager  to  do  some- 1  edge,  which  her  father  had  to  deal  with, 
thing  great,  pleased  to  give   pleasure  to   was  the  unstable  and  romantic  character 


Neighbours    who    were    conscious    of 
what  we   must  now    begin    to   call  "co- 
operative origin,"  felt  that  though  them- 
selves could  claim  justices  of   the   peace, 
high    sheriffs,    and  knights    of  the    shire 
among  their  kin,  yet  they  could  not  quite 
climb   over  that  romantic    bar    of    ages 
which  is  so  deterrent  perhaps  because  it 
is  so  shadowy.     Neither  did  they  greatly 
care  to  press  their  company  upon   people 
so  different  from  themselves,  and  so   un- 
likely to  admire    them.     But  if   any  one 
asked  where  lay  the  root  of   the   differ- 
ence which   so  long  had    marked  the  old 
family  on   the  hill,  perhaps  no   one,  least 
of  all   any  of  the    Lorraines  themselves, 
could    have    given    the    proper    answer. 
Plenty  of  other  folk  there  were  who  held 
aloof  from  public  life.     Simplicity,  kind- 
ness, and  chivalry  might   be  found,  by  a 
man  with  an  active  horse,  in  other  places 
also  :  even  a  feeling  as  nearly  akin  as  our 
nature  admits  to  contempt  of   money  at 
that    time    went    on  somewhere.     How, 
then,  differed  these  Lorraines  from  other 
people  of  equal  rank  and  like  habits  with 
them  ? 

Men  who  differ  from  their  fellows  seem, 
by  some  law  of  nature,  to  resent  and  dis- 
claim the  difference.  Those  whj  are 
proud,  and  glory  in  their  variance  from 
the  common  type,  seldom  vary  much  from 
iit.  So  that  in  the  year  of  grace  181 1,  the 
•mighty  comet  that  scared  the  world, 
spreading  its  tail  over  good  and  bad,  over- 
'hung  no  house  less  conscious  of  anything 
under  its  roof  peculiar  than  the  house  of 
Coombe  Lorraine. 

With  these  Lorraines  there  had  been  a 
tradition  (ripened,  as  traditions  ripen, 
'into  a  small  religion),  that  a  certain 
sequence  of  Christian  names  must  be 
observed,  whenever  allowed  by  Provi- 
dence, in  the  heritage.  These  names  in 
right  order  were  Roland,  Hilary,  and 
Roger  ;  and  the  family  had  long  believed, 
and  so  had  all  their  tenants,  that  a  cer- 
tain sequence  of  character,  and  the  events 


which  depend  upon  character,  might  be 
■expected  to  coincide  with  the  succession 
-of    these    names.      The     Rolands    were 


everybody,  and 
-count  the  cost, 
arise  a  Roger,  the 


leaving  his  children    to 

After  him  there  ought  to 

saviour  of  the  race  ; 


of  young  Hilary.  This  he  never  dis- 
cussed with  her,  nor  even  alluded  to  it; 
for  that  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the 
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law  in  all  duly-entailed  conservatism,  that 
the  heir  of  the  house,  even  though  a  fool, 
must  have  his  folly  kept  sacred  from  the 
smiles  of  inferior  members.  Now  Hilary 
was  not  at  all  a  fool ;  only  a  young  man 
of  large  mind. 

Knowing  that  her  father  had  not  any 
bad  news  of  Hilary,  from  whom  he  had 
received  a  very  affectionate  letter  that 
morning,  Alice  was  sorely  puzzled,  but 
scarcely  ventured  to  ask  questions  ;  for 
in  this  savage  island  then,  respect  was 
shown  and  reverence  felt  by  children 
towards  their  parents  ;  and  she,  although 
such  a  petted  child,  was  full  of  these  fine 
sentiments.  Also  now  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  she  knew  that  she  had  outgrown  the 
playful  freedoms  of  babyhood,  but  was 
not  yet  established  in  the  dignity  of  a 
maiden,  much  less  the  glory  of  woman- 
hood. So  that  her  sunny  smile  was 
fading  into  the  shadow  of  a  sigh,  when 
instead  of  laying  her  pretty  head  on  her 
father's  shoulder,  she  brought  the  low 
chair  and  favourite  cushion  of  the  young- 
er times,  and  thence  looked  up  at  him, 
hoping  fondly  once  more  to  be  folded 
back  into  the  love  of  childhood. 

Whatever  Sir  Roland's  trouble  was,  it 
did  not  engross  his  thoughts  so  much  as 
to  make  him  neglect  his  favourite.  He 
answered  her  wistful  gaze  with  a  smile, 
which  she  knew  to  be  quite  genuine  ; 
and  then  he  patted  her  curly  hair,  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head. 

"  Lallie,  you  look  so  profoundly  wise,  I 
shall  put  you  into  caps  after  all,  in  spite 
of  your  sighs,  and  tears,  and  sobs.  A 
head  so  mature  in  its  wisdom  must  con- 
form to  the  wisdom  of  the  age." 

"  Papa,  they  are  such  hideous  things  ! 
and  you  hate  them  as  much  as  I  do. 
And  only  the  other  day  you  said  that  even 
married  people  had  no  right  to  make  such 
frights  of  themselves." 

"  Married  people  have  a  right  to  please 
one  another  only.  A  narrow  view,  per- 
haps, of  justice;  but  —  however,  that  is 
different.  Alice,  you  never  will  attend 
when  I  try  to  teach  you  anything." 

Sir  Roland  broke  off  lamely,  thus,  be- 
cause his  child  was  attending,  more  than 
himself,  to  what  he  was  talking  of.  Like 
other  men,  he  was  sometimes  given  to 
exceed  his  meaning ;  but  with  his 
daughter  he  was  always  very  careful  of 
his  words,  because  she  had  lost  her 
mother,  and  none  could  ever  make  up  the 
difference. 

"  Papa  !  "  cried  Alice,  with  that  ap- 
pealing stress  upon  the  paternity  which 
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only  a  pet  child  can  throw,  "you  are  not 
at  all  like  yourself  to-day." 

"  My  dear,  most  people  differ  from 
themselves  with  great  advantage.  But 
you  will  never  think  that  of  me.  Now  let 
me  know  your  opinion  as  to  all  this  mat- 
ter, darling." 

Her  father  softened  off  his  ending  sud- 
denly thus,  because  he  saw  the  young 
girl's  eyes  begin  to  glisten,  as  if  for  tears, 
at  his  strange  new  way. 

"  What  matter,  papa  ?  The  caps  ?  Oh 
no  ;  the  way  you  are  now  behaving.  Very 
well  then,  are  you  quite  sure  you  can 
bear  to  hear  all  you  have  done  amiss  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  am  not  at  all  sure. 
But  I  will  try  to  endure  your  most  heart- 
rending exaggerations." 

"  Then,  dear  papa,  you  shall  have  it  all. 
Only  tell  me  when  to  stop.  In  the  first 
place,  did  you,  or  did  you  not,  refuse  to 
have  Hilary  home  for  your  birthday, 
much  as  you  knew  that  I  wanted  him  ? 
You  confess  that  you  did.  And  your 
only  reason  was  something  you  said 
about  Trinity  term,  equally  incomprehen- 
sible. In  the  next  place,  when  I  wanted 
you  to  have  a  little  change  to-day,  Uncle 
Struan  for  dinner,  and  Sir  Remnant,  and 
one  or  two  others " 

"  My  dear,  how  could  I  eat  all  these  ? 
Think  of  your  Uncle  Struan's  size." 

"  Papa,  you  are  only  trying  now  to  pro- 
voke me,  because  you  cannot  answer. 
You  know  what  I  m.ean  as  well  as  I  do, 
and  perhaps  a  little  better.  What  I 
mean  is,  one  or  two  of  the  very  oldest 
friends  and  relations  to  do  what  was  nice, 
and  help  you  to  get  on  with  your  birth- 
day, but  you  said,  with  unusual  ferocity, 
'  Darling,  I  will  have  none  but  you  ! ' " 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  I  did  ! 
How  wonderfully  .  women  —  at  least  I 
mean  how  children  —  astonish  one,  by 
the  way  they  touch  the  very  tone  of  ut- 
terance, after  one  has  forgotten  it !  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  papa. 
And  your  reflection  seems  to  be  meant 
for  yourself,  as  Everything  seems  to  be 
for  at  least  a  week,  or  I  might  say " 

"  Come,  Lallie,  come  now,  have  some 
moderation." 

"Well,  then,  papa,  for  at  least  a  fort- 
night. I  will  let  you  off  with  that,  though 
I  know  it  is  much  too  little.  And  when 
you  have  owned  to  that,  papa,  what  good 
reason  can  you  give  for  behaving  so  to 
me  —  me  —  me,  as  good  a  child  as  ever 
there  was  ?" 

"  Can  '  me,  me,  me,'  after  living  through 
such  a  fortnight  of  mortification  —  the 
real  length  of  the  period  being  less  than 
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four  hours,  I  believe  —  can  she  listen  to 
a  little  story  without  any  excitement  ?" 

"  Oh  papa,  a  story,  a  story  !  That  will 
make  up  for  everything.  What  a  lovely 
pleasure  !  There  is  nothing  I  love  half 
so  much  as  listening  to  old  stories.  I 
seem  to  be  living  my  old  age  over,  before 
I  come  to  any  age.  Papa,  I  will  forgive 
you  everything,  if  you  tell  me  a  story." 

"  Alice,  you  are  a  little  too  bad.  I 
know  what  a  very  good  girl  you  are  ;  but 
still  you  ought  to  try  to  think.  When 
you  were  only  two  years  old,  you  looked 
as  if  you  were  always  thinking." 

"  So  I  am  now,  papa  ;  always  thinking 
—  how  to  please  you,  and  do  my  best." 

Sir  Roland  was  beaten  by  this,  because 
he  knew  the  perfect  truth  of  it.  Alice  al- 
ready thought  too  much  about  everything 
she  could  think  of.  Her  father  knew 
how  bad  it  is,  when  the  bright  young 
time  is  clouded  over  with  unseasonable 
ca'res  ;  and  often  he  had  sore  misgivings, 
lest  he  might  be  keeping  his  pet  child  too 
much  alone.  But  she  only  laughed  when- 
.ever  he  offered  to  find  her  new  compan- 
ions, and  said  that  her  cousins  at  the  rec- 
tory were  enough  for  her. 

"  If  you  please,  papa,"  she  now  broke 
in  upon  his  thinking,  "how  long  will  it  be 
before  you  begin  to  tell  me  this  beautiful 
story  ?  " 

"  My  own  darling,  I  forgot ;  I  was 
thinking  of  you,  and  not  of  any  trumpery 
stories.  But  this  is  the  ve»y  day  of  all 
days  to  sift  our  little  mystei^.  You  have 
often  heard,  of  course,  about  our  old 
astrologer." 

"  Of  course  I  have,  papa  —  of  course  ! 
And  with  all  my  heart  I  love  him.  Every- 
thing the  shepherds  tell  me  shows  how 
thoroughly  good  he  was." 

"  Very  well  then,  all  my  story  is  about 
him,  and  his  deeds." 

"  Oh  papa,  then  do  try,  for  once  in  your 
life,  to  be  in  a  hurry.  I  do  love  every- 
thing about  him  ;  and  I  have  heard  so 
many  things," 

"  No  doubt  you  have,  my  dear ;  but 
perhaps  of  a  somewhat  fabulous  order. 
His  mind,  or  his  manners,  or  appearance, 
or  at  any  rate  something  seems  to  have 
left  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  simple 
folk  hereabout." 

"  Better  than  a  pot  of  money  ;  an  old 
woman  told  me  the  other  day,  it  was  bet- 
ter than  a  pot  of  money  for  anybody  to 
dream  of  him." 

"  It  would  do  them  more  good,  no 
doubt.  But  I  have  not  had  a  pinch  of 
snuff  to-day.  You  have  nearly  broken 
me,  Alice  ;  but  still  you  do  allow  me  one 
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pinoh    when  I   begin    to    tell   you  a  good 
story." 

"  Three,  papa,  you  shall  have  three 
now,  and  you  may  take  them  ail  at  once, 
because  you  never  told  such  a  story,  as  I 
feel  sure  it  is  certain  to  be,  in  all  the 
whole  course  of  your  life  before.  Now 
come  here,  where  the  sun  is  setting,  so 
that  I  may  watch  the  way  you  are  telling 
every  word  of  it ;  and  if  I  ask  you  any 
questions  you  must  nod  your  head,  but 
never  presume  to  answer  one  of  them, 
unless  you  are  sure  that  it  will  go  on 
without  interrupting  the  story.  Now, 
papa,  no  more  delay." 

CHAPTER     V. 
THE   LEGEND   OF   THE   ASTROLOGER. 

Two  hundred  years  before  the  day 
when  Alice  thus  sat  listening,  an  ances- 
tor of  hers  had  been  renowned  in  Ana- 
tolia. The  most  accomplished  and  most 
learned  prince  in  all  lesser  Asia  was 
Agasicles  Syennesis,  descended  from 
Mausolus  (made  immortal  by  his  mauso- 
leum), and  from  that  celebrated  king, 
Syennesis  of  Cilicia.  There  had  been, 
after  both  these  were  dead,  and  much  of 
their  repute  gone  by,  creditable  and  hap- 
py  marriages  in  and  out  their  descend- 
ants, at  a  little  over  and  a  little  under, 
twenty-two  centuries  ago  ;  and  the  best 
result  and  issue  of  all  these  was  now  em- 
bodied in  Prince  Agasicles. 

The  prince  was  not  a  patron  only,  but 
also  an  eager  student,  of  the  more  recon- 
dite arts  and  sciences  then  in  cultivation. 
Especially  he  had  given  his  mind  to 
chemistry  (including  alchemy),  mineral- 
ogy, and  astrology.  Devoting  himself 
to  these  fine  subjects,  and  many  others, 
he  seems  to  have  neglected  anthropolo- 
gy ;  so  that  in  his  fiftieth  year  he  was 
but  a  lonesome  bachelor.  Troubled  at 
this  time  of  life  with  many  expostula- 
tions —  genuine  on  the  part  of  his  friends, 
and  emphatic  on  that  of  his  relatives  — 
he  held  a  long  interview  with  the  stars, 
and  taking  their  advice  exactly  as  they 
gave  and  meant  it,  married  a  wife  the 
next  afternoon,  and  (so  far  as  he  could 
make  out)  the  right  one.  This  turned 
out  well.  His  wife  went  off,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  first  confinement,  leaving 
him  with  a  daughter,  born  A.D.  1590,  and 
all  women  pronounced  her  beautiful. 

The  prince  now  spent  his  leisure  time 
in  thought  and  calculation.  He  had  al- 
most made  his  mind  up  that  he  was  sure 
to  have  a  son  ;  and  here  was  his  wife 
gone  ;    and  how  could    he   risk  his  lite 
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again  so  ?  Upon  the  whole,  he  made  up 
his  mind,  that  matters  might  have  been 
worse,  although  they  ought  to  have 
been  much  better,  and  that  he  must 
thank  the  stars,  and  not  be  too  hard 
upon  any  one  ;  and  so  he  fell  to  at  his 
science  again,  and  studied  almost  every- 
thing. 

In  that  ancient  corner  of  the  world, 
old  Caria,  the  fine  original  Leleges  looked 
up  to  the  prince,  and  loved  him  warmly, 
and  were  ready  by  night  or  day  to  serve 
him,  or  to  rob  him.  They  saw  that  now 
was  the  finest  chance  (while  he  was  look- 
ing at  the  stars,  with  no  wife  to  look  out 
for  liim)  for  them  to  do  their  duty  to  their 
families  by  robbing  him  ;  and  this  they 
did  with  honest  comfort,  and  a  sense  of 
going  home  in  the  proper  way  to  go. 

Prince  Agasicles,  growing  older,  felt 
these  troubles  more  and  more.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  man  growing  older  has  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  that  he  must 
be  robbed  of  course  ;  and  yet  he  scarce- 
ly ever  seems  to  reconcile  himself  with 
maturing  wisdom  to  the  process.  And 
so  it  happened  to  this  good  prince  ;  not 
that  he  cared  so  very  much  about  little 
trifles  that  might  attract  the  eye  of  taste 
and  the  hand  of  skill,  but  that  he  could 
not  (even  with  the  aid  of  all  the  stars) 
find  anything  too  valuable  to  be  stolen. 
Hence,  as  his  daughter,  Artemise,  grew 
to  the  fulness  of  young  beauty,  he 
thought  it  wise  to  raise  the  most  sub- 
stantial barrier  he  could  build  betwixt 
her  and  the  outer  world. 

There  happened  to  be  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood then  an  active  supply  of  vil- 
lains. Of  this  by  no  means  singular  fact 
the  prince  might  well  assure  himself,  by 
casting  his  eyes  down  from  the  stars  to 
the  narrow  bosom  of  his  mother  earth. 
But  whether  thus  or  otherwise  forewarned 
of  local  mischief,  the  Carian  prince  took 
a  very  strong  measure,  and  even  a  sacri- 
legious one.  In  or  about  the  year  of  our 
reckoning,  1606,  he  walled  off  his  daugh- 
ter, and  other  goods,  in  a  certain  penin- 
sula of  his  own,  clearly  displayed  in  our 
maps,  and  as  clearly  forbidden  .  to  be 
either  trenched  or  walled  by  a  Pythia 
skilled  in  trimeter  tone,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  lady  of  exceptionally  clear 
conservatism. 

The  prince,  as  the  sage  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, knew  all  about  this  prohibi- 
tion, and  that  it  was  still  in  force,  and 
must  have  acquired  twentyfold  power  by 
the  lapse  of  twenty  centuries  ;  and  as  the 
sea  had  retreated  a  little  during  that  short 
period,  it  was  evident  that  Jove  had  been. 


consistent  in  the  matter.  "  He  never 
meant  it  for  an  island,  else  he  would  have 
made  it  one."  Agasicles  therefore  felt 
some  doubt  about  the  piety  of  his  pro- 
ceeding, retaining  as  he  did,  in  common 
with  his  neighbours,  some  respect  for  the 
classic  gods.  His  respect,  however,  for 
the  stars  was  deeper,  and  these  told  him 
that  young  Artemise  was  likely  to  be  run 
away  with  by  some  bold  adventurer.  A 
peninsula  was  the  very  thing  to  suit  his 
purpose,  and  none  could  be  fairer  or 
snugger  than  this  of  his  own,  the  very 
site  of  ancient  Cnidos,  whereof  Venus 
once  was  queen. 

Undeterred  by  this  local  affection,  or 
even  the  warnings  of  Delphi,  the  learned 
prince  exerted  himself,  and  by  means  of 
a  tidy  hedge  of  paliure  and  aspalathus 
made  the  five  stades  of  isthmus  proof 
against  even  thick-trousered  gentlemen, 
a  fortiori  aga.\nst  the  natives  all  unen- 
dowed with  pantaloons.  Neither  might 
his  fence  be  leaped  by  any  of  the  roving 
horsemen  —  Turks,  Cilicians,  Pamphyli- 
ans,  Karamanians,  or  reavers  from  the 
chain  of  Taurus. 

This  being  fixed  to  his  satisfaction, 
with  a  couple  of  sentries  at  the  gate,  and 
one  at  either  end,  prompt  with  match- 
locks, and  above  all,  the  young  lady  in- 
side provided  with  many  proverbs, 
Prince  Agasicles  set  forth  on  a  visit  to 
an  Armenian  sage,  reputed  to  be  as  wise 
as  himself  almost.  With  him  he  dis- 
cussed Alhasen,  Vitellio,  and  their  own 
contemporary,  Kepler,  and  spent  so 
many  hours  aloft,  that  on  his  return  to 
his  native  place  he  discovered  his  own 
little  oversight.  This  was  so  very  sim- 
ple that  it  required  at  least  a  sage  and 
great  philosopher  to  commit  it.  The 
learned  man  appears  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  sea  is  navigable.  So  it  chanced 
that  a  gay  young  Englishman,  cruising 
about  in  an  armed  speronera,  among 
the  JEg7Ba.n  islands,  and  now  in  the  Car- 
pathian sea,  hunting  after  pirates,  heard 
of  this  Eastern  Cynosure,  and  her  walled 
seclusion.  This  of  course  was  enough 
for  him.  Landing  under  the  promontory 
where  the  Cnidian  Venus  stood,  he  fell, 
and  falling  dragged  another,  into  the  wild 
maze  of  love. 

Mazed  they  seemed  of  course,  and 
nearly  mad  no  doubt  to  other  folk.  To 
themselves,  however,  they  were  in  a  new 
world  altogether,  far  above  the  level  and 
the  intellect  of  the  common  world.  Ar- 
temise forgot  her  pride,  her  proverbs, 
and  pretensions  ;  she  had  lost  her  own 
way  in  the  regions  of  a  higher  life  ;  and 
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nothing  to  her  was  the  same  as  it  had 
been  but  yesterday.  Heart  and  soul,  and 
height  and  depth,  she  trusted  herself  to 
the  Englishman,  and  even  left  her  jew- 
els. 

Therefore  they  two  launched  their  bark 
upon  the  unknown  waters  ;  the  damsel 
with  her  heart  in  tempest  of  the  filial 
duties  shattered,  and  the  fatherland  cast 
off,  yet  for  the  main  part  anchored  firm- 
ly on  the  gallant  fluke  of  love  ;  the  youth 
in  a  hurry  to  fight  a  giant,  if  it  would  ele- 
vate him  to  her. 

Artemise,  with  all  her  rashness,  fared 
much  better  than  she  deserved  for  leav- 
ing an  adoring  father  the  wrong  side  of 
the  quickset  hedge.  The  bold  young 
mariner  happened  to  be  a  certain  Hilary 
Lorraine,  heir  of  that  old  house  qr  castle 
in  the  Southdown  coombe.  Possessed 
with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  his  uncles, 
the  famous  Shirley  brothers,  he  had 
sailed  with  Raleigh,  and  made  havoc 
here  and  there,  and  seen  almost  as  much 
of  the  world  as  was  good  for  himself  or  it. 

Enlarged  by  travel,  he  was  enabled  to 
suppress  rude  curiosity  about  the  wishes 
of  the  absent  prince  ;  and  deferring  to  a 
better  season  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, he  made  all  sail  with  the  daughter 
on  board,  as  set  forth  already  ;  and  those 
two  were  made  into  one,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  old  Greek  Church,  in  the 
classic  shades  of  Ida.  And  to  their  dying 
day  it  never  repented  either  of  them  — 
much. 

When  the  prince  returned,  and  found 
no  daughter  left  to  meet  him,  he  failed 
for  a  short  time  to  display  that  self-com- 
mand upon  which  he  had  for  years  been 
wont  to  plume  himself.  But  having  im- 
proved his  condition  of  mind  by  a  gen- 
erous bastinado  of  servants,  peasants, 
and  matchlock-men,  he  found  himself 
reasonablv  remounting  into  the  sphere  of 
pure  intellect.  In  a  night  or  two  an  inter- 
esting conjunction  of  heavenly  bodies 
happened,  and  eclipsed  this  nebulous 
world  of  women. 

In  a  few  years'  time  he  began  to  get 
presents,  eatable,  drinkable,  and  good. 
Gradually  thus  he  showed  his  wisdom, 
by  foregoing  petty  wrath  ;  and  when  he 
was  summoned  to  meet  a  star,  militant 
to  his  grandson,  he  could  not  help  order- 
ing his  horse. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  ASTROLOGER. 

Although  this  prince  knew  so  much 
more    of    the    heaven    above  than   the 
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earth  beneath,  he  did  not  quite  expect  to 
ride  the  whole  of  the  way  to  England. 
At  Smyrna  he  took  ship,  and  after  some 
difiiculties  and  dangers,  landed  at  Shore- 
ham,  full  of  joy  to  behold  his  four  grand- 
children, who  proved  to  be  five  by  the 
time  he  saw  them.  The  Sussex  roads 
were  as  bad  as  need  be,  and  worse  than 
could  be  anywhere  else  ;  but  the  sturdy 
oxen  set  their  necks  to  drag  through  all 
things,  thick  or  thin  ;  and  the  prince 
stuck  fast  to  his  coach,  as  firmly  as  the 
coach  stuck  fast  with  him.  Having  never 
seen  any  roads  before,  he  thought  them  a 
wonderful  institution,  and  though  misled 
by  the  light  of  nature  to  grumble  at  some 
of  his  w6rst  upsets,  a  little  reflection  led 
him  softly  back  into  contentment.  A 
mind  "irretrievably  analytic"  at  once 
distinguished  wisdom's  element  in  the 
Sussex  reasoners. 

"  Gin  us  made  thase  hyur  radds 
gooder,  volk  'ood  be  radin'  down  droo 
'em  avery  dai,  a'most !  The  Lard  in 
heaven  never  made  radds  as  cud  ever 
baide  the  work,  if  stranngers  cud  goo 
along,  wi'out  bin  vorced  to  zit  down,  and 
mend  'un." 

When  this  was  interpreted  to  his  High- 
ness, he  was  so  struck  with  its  clear 
sound  sense,  and  logical  sequence,  that 
he  fell  back,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  jour- 
ney admired  the  grandeur  of  English 
character.  This  sentiment,  so  deeply 
founded,  was  not  likely  to  be  impaired  by 
further  acquaintance  with  our  great  na- 
tion. For  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
Prince  Agasicles  made  his  home  in  Eng- 
land, and  many  of  his  quaint  remarks 
abode  on  Sussex  shepherds'  tongues  for 
generations  afterwards,  recommended  as 
they  were  by  the  vantage  of  princely  wis- 
dom. For  he  picked  up  quite  enough  of 
the  language  to  say  odd  things  as  a  child 
does,  and  with  a  like  simplicity.  With 
this  difference,  however,  that  while  the 
great  hits  of  the  little  ones,  by  the  proud 
mother  chronicled,  are  the  lucky  out- 
bursts of  happy  inexperience,  the  old 
man's  sage  words  were  the  issue  of  un- 
happy experience. 

Nevertheless  he  must  have  owned  a 
genial  nature  still  at  work.  For  he  loved 
to  go  down  the  village-lane,  when  the 
wind  was  cold  on  the  highland,  and  there 
to  wait  at  a  cottage-door,  till  the  children 
came  to  stare  at  him.  And  soon  these 
children  had  courage  to  spy  that,  in  spite 
of  his  outlandish  dress,  pockets  were 
about  him,  and  they  whispered  as  much 
to  one  another,  while  their  eyes  were 
testing  him.    At  other  times   when  the 
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wind  was  soft,  and  shadows  of  gentle 
clouds  were  shed  in  chase  of  one  another, 
this  great  man  who  had  seen  the  world, 
and  knew  all  the  stars  hanging  over  it  — 
his  pleasure  was  to  wander  in  and  out  of 
the  ups  and  downs  and  nooks  of  quaintly- 
plaited  hills,  and  feast  his  eyes  upon 
their  verdure.  After  that,  when  the  west- 
ering light  was  spreading  the  upland 
ridge  with  gold,  and  the  glades  with  grey 
solemnity,  this  man  of  declining  years 
was  well  content  to  lean  on  a  bank  of 
turf,  and  watch  the  quiet  ways  of  shee]). 
Often  thus  his  mind  was  carried  back  to 
the  land  of  childhood,  soothed  as  in  his 
nurse's  arms  by  nature's  peace  around 
him.  And  if  his  dreams  were  interrupted 
by  the  crisp  fresh  sound  of  browsing, 
and  the  ovine  tricks  as  bright  as  any  hu- 
man exploits,  he  would  turn  and  do  his 
best  to  talk  with  the  lonely  shepherds. 

These,  in  their  simple  way,  amused 
him,  with  their  homely  saws,  and  strange 
content,  and  independence  ;  and  he  no 
less  delighted  them  by  unaccustomed 
modes  of  speech,  and  turns  of  thought 
beyond  their  minds,  and  distant  wisdom 
quite  brought  home.  Thus,  and  by  many 
other  means,  this  ancient  prince,  of  noble 
presence,  and  of  flowing  snow-white  hair, 
and  vesture  undisgraced  by  tailors,  left 
such  trace  upon  these  hills,  that  even  his 
ghost  was  well  believed  to  know  all  the 
sheep-tracks  afterwards. 

Pleased  with  Enijland,  and  with  Ens- 
lish  scenery  and  customs,  as  well  as 
charmed  with  having  five  quite  baby  stars 
to  ephemerise,  this  great  astrologer  set- 
tled to  stay  in  our  country  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. He  sent  his  trusty  servant,  Memel, 
in  a  merchant-ship  from  Shoreham  to 
fetch  his  implements  and  papers,  precious 
things  of  many  kinds,  and  curiosities 
long  in  store.  Memel  brought  all  these 
quite  safe,  except  one  little  thing  or  two, 
which  he  accounted  trifles  ;  but  his  mas- 
ter was  greatly  vexed  about  them. 

The  prince  unpacked  his  goods  most 
carefully  in  his  own  eight-sided  room,  al- 
lowing none  but  his  daughter  to  help 
him,  and  not  too  sure  about  trusting  her. 
Then  forth  he  set  for  a  real  campaign 
among  the  stars  of  the  Southdowns  —  and 
supper-call  and  breakfast-bell  were  no 
more  than  the  bark  of  a  dog  to  him.  And 
thus  he  spent  his  nights,  alas  !  forgetful 
of  the  different  clime,  under  the  cold 
stars,  when  by  rights  he  should  have  been 
under  the  counterpane. 

This  grew  worse  and  worse,  until 
towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
June,  A.D.  iCii,  his  mind  was  altogether 


much  above  its  proper  temperature. 
Great  things  were  pending  in  the  heavens, 
which  might  be  quoted  as  pious  excuse 
for  a  little  human  restlessness.  The 
Prince  with  his  implements  always  ready, 
either  in  his  lantern-chamber,  or  at  his 
favourite  spot  of  the  hills,  according  to 
the  weather,  grew  more  and  more  impa- 
tient daily  for  the  sun  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  and  more  and  more  intolerant  every 
night  of  any  cloudiness.  Self-perplexed, 
downcast,  and  moody  (except  when  for  a 
few  brief  hours  a  brighter  canopy  changed 
his  gloom  into  a  nervous  rapture),  he 
wasted  and  waned  away  in  body,  as  his 
mind  grew  brighter.  After  the  hurried 
night,  he  dragged  his  faint  way  home  in 
the  morning,  and  his  face  of  exhausted 
power  struck  awe  into  the  household.  No 
one  dared  to  ask  him  what  had  happened, 
or  why  he  looked  so  ;  and  he  like  a  true 
philosopher  kept  all  explanations  to  him- 
self. And  then  he  started  anew,  and 
strode,  with  his  Samian  cloak  around  him, 
over  the  highest  and  darkest  and  most 
lonesome  hill,  out  of  people's  sight. 

One  place  there  was,  which  beyond  all 
others  suited  his  purposes  and  his  mood. 
A  well-known  land-mark  now,  and  the 
scene  of  many  a  merry  picnic,  Chancton- 
bury  Ring  was  then  a  lonely  spot  imbued 
with  terror  of  a  wandering  ghost,  —  an 
ancient  ghost  with  a  long  white  beard, 
walking  even  in  the  afternoon,  with  his 
head  bowed  down  in  search  of  something 
—  a  vain  search  of  centuries.  This  long- 
sought  treasure  has  now  been  found  ;  not 
by  the  ghost,  however,  but  by  a  lucky 
stroke  of  the  ploughshare  ;  and  the  spec- 
tral owner  roves  no  more.  He  is  sup- 
posed, with  all  the  assumption  required 
to  make  a  certainty,  to  have  been  a  tenant 
on  Chancton  Manor,  under  Earl  Gurth, 
the  brother  of  Harold,  and  being  slain  at 
Hastings,  to  have  forgotten  where  his 
treasure  lay. 

The  Ring,  as  of  old,  is  a  height  of  van- 
tage for  searching  all  the  country  round 
with  a  telescope  on  a  breezy  day.  It  is 
the  salient  point  and  foreland  of  a  long 
ridge  of  naked  hills,  crowned  with  darker 
eminence  by  a  circle  of  ctorm-huddled 
trees.  But  when  the  astroMger  Agasicles 
made  his  principal"  night-haunt  here,  the 
Ring  was  not  overhung  with  trees,  but 
only  outlined  by  them  ;  and  the  rampart 
of  the  British  camp  (if  such  it  were)  was 
more  distinct,  and  uninvaded  by  planters. 
So  that  here  was  the  very  place  for  a 
quiet  sage  to  make  his  home,  sweeping  a 
long  horizon  and  secure  from  interrup- 
tion.   To  such  a  citadel  of  science,  guarvi- 
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ed  by  the  fame  of  ghosts,  even  his  daugh- 
ter Artemise,  or  his  trusty  servant  Memel, 
would  scarcely  dare  to  follow  him  ;  much 
less  any  of  the  peasants,  who,  from  the 
lowland,  seeing  a  distant  light,  crossed 
themselves ;  for  that  fine  old  custom 
flourished  still  among  them.  Therefore, 
here  his  tent  was  pitched,  and  here  he 
spent  the  nights  in  gazing,  and  often  the 
days  in  computation,  not  for  himself  but 
for  his  descendants  ;  until  his  frame  be- 
gan to  waste,  and  his  great  dark  eyes 
grew  pale  with  it. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
THE   LEGEND   OF   THE  ASTROLOGER. 

Artemise,  and  all  around  the  prince, 
had  been  alarmed  of  late  by  many  little 
symptoms.  He  always  had  been  rashly 
given  to  take  no  heed  of  his  food  or 
clothes ;  but  now  he  went  beyond  all 
that,  and  would  have  no  one  take  heed 
for  him,  or  dare  to  speak  of  the  matter 
much.  Hence,  without  listening  to  any 
nonsense,  all  the  women  were  sure  of  one 
thing  —  the  prince  was  wearing  himself 
away. 

The  country  people  who  knew  him, 
and  loved  him  with  a  little  mystery,  said 
that  it  was  no  wonder  he  should  worry 
himself,  for  being  so  long  away  from 
home,  in  manners,  and  in  places  also. 
"Sure  it  must  be  a  trial  for  him  ;  out  all 
night  in  the  damp  and  fog  ;  and  he  no 
sense  of  breeches  !  " 

There  was  much  of  truth  in  this,  no 
doubt,  as  well  as  much  outside  it.  Yet 
none  of  them  could  enter  into  his  peculiar 
state  of  mind.  So  that  he  often  re- 
proached himself  for  having  been  rude, 
but  could  not  help  it.  Every  one  made 
allowance  for  him,  as  Englishmen  do  for 
a  foreigner,  as  being  of  a  somewhat  lower 
order,  in  many  ways,  in  creation.  Yet 
with  a  mixture  of  mind  about  it,  they  ad- 
mired him  more  and  more. 

The  largeness  of  his  nature  still  was 
•very  conspicuous  in  this,  —  he  never 
brought  his  telescope  to  bear  on  his  own 
planet.  His  heart  was  reaching  so  far 
forward  into  future  ages,  that  he  strove 
to  follow  downwards  nine  or  ten  entails 
of  stars.  To  know  what  was  to  become 
of  ail  that  were  to  be  descended  from 
him;  a  highly  interesting,  but  also  a 
deeply  exhausting  question.  This  per- 
petual effort  told  very  hard  upon  his  con- 
stitution, for  nothing  less  than  fatal  worry 
-could  have  so  impaired  his  native  grace 
^nd  lofty  courtesy. 

Yet  before  his  sudden  end,  a  softer  and 


more  genial  star  was  culminant  one  even- 
ing. When  one's  time  comes  to  be  cer- 
tain—  whether  by  earthly  senses,  or  by 
influence  of  heaven  — of  the  buoyant  bal- 
ance turning,  and  the  slender  span  out- 
spun,  tender  thinkings,  and  kind  wishes, 
come  to  the  good  side  of  us.  Through 
this  power,  the  petty  troubles,  and  the 
crooked  views  of  life,  and  the  ambition 
to  make  others  better  than  we  care  to  be, 
and  every  other  little  turn  of  wholesome 
self-deception  —  these  drop  off,  and  leave 
us  sinking  into  a  sense  of  having  lived, 
and  made  a  humble  thins:  of  it. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  upon  the 
i8th  day  of  June  in  the  year  i6il,  Prince 
Agasicles  came  home  rather  hot,  and  very 
tired,  and  fain  for  a  little  sleep,  if  such 
there  were,  to  wear  out  weariness.  Bat 
still  he  had  heavy  work  left  for  that 
night ;  as  a  mighty  comet  had  lately  ap- 
peared, and  scared  the  earth  abundantly  ; 
yet  now  he  had  two  or  three  hours  to 
spare,  and  they  might  as  well  he  happy 
ones.  Therefore  he  sent  for  his  dauofh- 
ter  to  come,  and  see  to  his  food  and  such 
like,  and  then  to  sit  with  him  some  few 
minutes,  and  to  watch  the  sunset. 

Artemise,  still  young  and  lovely,  knew 
of  course,  from  Eastern  wisdom,  that 
woman's  right  is  to  do  no  wrong.  So 
that  she  came  at  once  when  called,  and 
felt  as  a  mother  ought  to  feel,  that  she 
multiplied  her  obedience  vastly,  by  bring- 


ing all  her  children. 


Being  in  a  soft  state 


of  mind,  the  old  man  was  glad  to  see  them 
all,  and  let  them  play  with  him  as  freely 
as  childhood's  awe  of  white  hair  allowed. 
Then  he  laid  his  hand  upon  Roger,  the 
heir  of  the  house,  and  blessed  him  on  his 
way  to  bed ;  and  after  that  he  had  his 
supper,  waited  on  by  Artemise,  who  was 
very  grateful  for  his  kindness  to  her  chil- 
dren. So  that  she  brought  him  the  right 
thing,  exactly  at  the  right  moment,  with- 
out overcrowding  him  ;  and  then  she 
poured  him  sparkling  wine,  and  comforted 
his  weary  feet,  and  gave  him  a  delicious 
pipe  of  Persian  meconopsis  (free  from 
the  bane  of  opium,  yet  more  dreamy 
than  tobacco).  Also  she  sprinkled  round 
him  delicate  attar  of  the  Vervain  (spright- 
lier  and  less  oppressive  than  the  scent  of 
roses),  until  his  white  beard  ceased  to 
flutter,  and  the  strong  lines  of  his  face 
relaxed  into  soft  drowsiness. 

Observing  thence  the  proper  time, 
when  sweet  sleep  was  incroaching,  and 
haste,  and  heat,  and  sudden  temper  were 
as  far  away  as  can  be  from  a  man  of 
Eastern  blood,  Artemise,  his  daughter, 
touched  him  with  the    smile  which   he 
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used  to  lOve,  when  she  was  two  years  old 
and  upward  ;  and  his  thoughts  without 
his  knowledge  flew  back  to  her  mother. 

"  Father  to  me,  father  dearest,"  she 
was  whispering  to  him,  in  the  native 
tongue  which  charms  the  old,  as  having 
lulled  their  cradles;  "  father  to  me,  tell 
what  trouble  has  together  fallen  on  you 
in  this  cold  and  foreign  land." 

Melody  enough  was  still  remaining,  in 
the  most  melodious  of  all  mortal  lan- 
guages, for  a  child  to  move  a  father  into 
softer  memories,  at  the  sound  of  ancient 
music  thus  revived,  and  left  to  dwell. 

"  Child  of  my  breast,"  the  prince  re- 
plied, in  the  very  best  modern  Hellenic, 
"  a  strong  desire  to  sleep  again  hath  over- 
come mine  intellect." 

"  Thus  is  it  the  more  suited,  father,  for 
discourse  with  such  as  mine.  Let  your 
little  one  share  the  troubles  of  paternal 
wisdom." 

Suasion  more  than  this  was  needed, 
and  at  every  stage  forthcoming,  more 
skilfully  than  English  words  or  even 
looks  could  render,  ere  ever  the  paternal 
wisdom  might  be  coaxed  to  unfold  itself ; 
and  even  so  it  was  not  disposed  to  be 
altogether  explicit. 

"  Ask  me  no  more,"  he  said  at  last  ; 
"enough  that  I  foresee  great  troubles 
overhanging  this  sad  house." 

"  Oh  father,  when,  and  how,  and  what  ? 
How  shall  we  get  over  them,  and  why 
should  we  encounter  them  ?  And  will 
my  husband  or  my  children " 

The  prince  put  up  one  finger,  as  if  to 
say,  "Ask  one  thing  at  a  time,"  the  while 
he  ceased  not  to  revolve  many  and  sad 
counsels  in  his  venerable  head,  and  in  his 
gaze  deep  pity  mingled  with  a  father's 
pride  and  love.  Then  he  spoke  three 
words  in  a  language  which  she  did  not 
cotnprehend,  but  retained  their  sound, 
and  learned  before  her  death  that  they 
meant  this  —  "Knowledge  of  trouble 
trebles  it." 

"  Now,  best-loved  father,"  she  ex- 
claimed, perceiving  that  his  face  was  set 
to  tell  her  very  little,  "  behold  how  many 
helpless  ones  depend  upon  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  evils  I  must  shield  them 
from.  It  is  —  nay,  by  your  eyes  —  it  is 
the  little  daughter  whom  you  always  cher- 
ished with  such  love  and  care,  who  now 
is  the  cause  of  a  mind  perplexed,  as  often 
she  has  been  to  you.  Father,  let  not  our 
affairs  lay  such  burden  on  your  mind, 
but  spread  them  out  and  lighten  it. 
Often,  as  our  saying  hath  it,  oftentimes 
the  ear  of  folly  is  the  purse  for  wisdom's 
gems." 


"  I  hesitate  not,  I  doubt  no  longer.  I 
do  not  divide  my  mind  in  twain.  The 
wisdom  of  them  that  come  after  me  car- 
ries off  and  transcends  mine  own,  as  a 
mountain  doth  a  half-peck  basket. 
Wherefore,  my  daughter  Artemise,  wife 
of  the  noble  Englishman  with  whom  she 
ran  away  from  Caria,  and  mother  of  my 
five  grand-children,  she  is  worthy-  to 
know  all  that  I  have  learned  from 
heaven ;  ay,  and  she  shall  know  it  all." 

"  Father  to  me  dearest,  yes  !  Oh  how 
noble  and  good  of  you  !  " 

"  She  shall  know  all,"  continued  the 
prince,  with  a  gaze  of  ingenuous  confi- 
dence, and  counting  on  his  fingers  slow- 
ly ;  "  it  may  be  sooner,  or  it  may  be 
later  ;  however,  I  think  one  may  safely 
promise  a  brilliant  knowledge  of  every- 
thing in  five  years  after  we  have  complet- 
ed the  second  century  from  this  day. 
But  now  the  great  comet  is  waiting  for 
me.  Let  me  have  my  boots  again.  Un- 
couth, barbarous,  frightful  things  1  But 
in  such  a  country  needful." 

His  daughter  obeyed  without  a  word, 
and  hid  her  disappointment.  "  It  is  only 
to  wait  till  to-morrow,"  she  thought,  "  and 
then  to  fill  him  a  larger  pipe,  and  coax 
him  a  little  more  perhaps,  and  pour  him 
more  wine  of  Burgundy." 

To-morrow  never  came  for  him,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  the  stars  come.  In  the 
morning  he  was  missed,  and  sought  for, 
and  found  dead  and  cold  at  the  end  of 
his  longest  telescope.  In  Chanctonbury 
Ring  he  died,  and  must  have  known,  for 
at  least  a  moment,  that  his  death  was  over 
him  ;  for  among  the  stars  of  his  jotting- 
chart  was  traced,  in  trembling  charcoal, 
"  Sepeli,  ubi  cecidi  "  —  "  Bury  me  where 
I  have  fallen." 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

Alice  Lorraine,  with  no  small  excite- 
ment, heard  from  her  father's  lips  this 
story  of  their  common  ancestor.  Part  of 
it  was  already  known  to  her,  through  tra- 
ditions of  the  country  ;  but  this  was  the 
first  time  the  whole  had  been  put  into 
a  connected  narrative.  She  wondered, 
also,  what  her  father's  reason  could  be 
for  thus  recounting  to  her  this  piece  of 
family  history,  which  had  never  been  (as 
she  felt  quite  sure)  confided  to  her  brother 
Hilary  ;  and,  like  a  young  girl,  she  was 
saying  to  herself  as  he  went  on  —  "  Shall 
I  ever  be  fit  to  compare  with  that  lovely 
Artemise,  my  ever-so-long-back  grand- 
mother, as  the  village  people  call  it  ?  and 
will  that  fine  old  astrologer  see  that  the 
stars  do  their  duty  to  us  ?  and   was  the 
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great  comet  that  killed  him  the  one  that 
frightens  me  every  night  so  ?  and  why 
did  he  make  such  a  point  of  dying  with- 
out explaining  anything  ? " 

However,  what  she  asked  her  father 
was  a  different  question  from  all  these. 

"  Oh  papa,  how  kind  of  you  to  tell  me 
all  that  story  !  But  what  became  of  Arte- 
mise  —  '  Lady  Lorraine  '  I  suppose  she 
was  ? " 

"No,  my  dear;  'Mistress  Lorraine,' 
or  '  Madame  Lorraine '  perhaps  they 
called  her.  The  old  earldom  had  long 
been  lost,  and  Roger,  her  son,  who  fell  at 
Naseby,  was  the  first  baronet  of  our  fami- 
ly. But  as  for  Artemise  herself — the 
daughter  of  the  astrologer,  and  wife  of 
Hilary  Lorraine,  she  died  at  the  birth  of 
her  next  infant,  within  a  twelvemonth 
after  her  father  ;  and  then  it  was  known 
why  he  had  been  so  reluctant  to  tell  her 
anything." 

"  Oh  I  am  so  sorry  for  her  !  Then  she 
is  that  beautiful  creature  hanging  third 
from  the  door  in  the  gallery,  with  ruches 
beautifully  picked  out  and  glossy,  and 
wonderful  gold  lace  on  her  head,  and  long 
hair,  and  lovely  emeralds  hanging  down 
as  if  they  were  nothing." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Roland,  smiling  at  his 
daughter's  style  of  description,  "  that  of 
course  is  the  lady ;  and  the  portrait  is 
clearly  a  likeness.  At  one  time  we 
thought  of  naming  you  after  her  —  '  Ar- 
temise Lorraine' — for  your  nurse  dis- 
covered that  you  were  like  her  at  the 
mature  age  of  three  days." 

"  Oh  papa,  how  I  wish  you  had  !  It 
would  have  sounded  so  much  nicer,  and 
so  beautifully  romantic." 

"Just  so,  my  child  ;  and  therefore,  in 
these  matter-of-fact  times,  so  deliciously 
absurd.  Moreover,  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  be  like  her,  either  in  running  away 
from  your  father,  or  in  any  other  way  — 
except  her  kindness  and  faithfulness." 

He  was  going  to  say  "in  her  early 
death  ; "  but  a  sudden  touch  of  our  nat- 
ural superstition  stopped  him. 

"  Papa,  how  dare  you  speak  as  if  any 
one  ever,  in  all  the  world,  could  be  fit  to 
compare  with  you  ?  But  now  you  must 
tell  me  one  little  thing  —  why  have  you 
chosen  this  very  day,  which  ought  to  be 
such  a  happy  one,  for  telling  me  so  sad  a 
tale,  that  a  little  more  would  have  made 
me  cry  ?  " 

"  The  reason,  my  Lallie,  is  simple 
enough.  This  happens  to  be  the  very  day 
when  the  two  hundred  years  are  over  ; 
and  the  astrologer's  will,  or  whatever  the 
document  is,  may  now  be  opened." 


"  His  will,  papa  !  Did  he  leave  a  will  ? 
And  none  of  us  ever  heard  of  it !  " 

"  My  dear,  your  acquaintance  with  his 
character  is,  perhaps,  not  exhaustive. 
He  may  have  left  many  wills  without 
wishing  to  have  them  published  ;  at  any 
rate  you  shall  have  the  chance  before  it 
grows  dark,  to  see  what  there  is." 

"  Me  !  or  I  —  whichever  is  right  ?  — 
me,  or  I  to  do  such  a  thing  !  Papa,  when 
I  was  six  years  old  I  could  stand  on  my 
head  ;  but  now  I  have  lost  the  art,  alas  !  " 

"Now,  Alice,  do  try  to  be  sensible,  if 
you  ever  had  such  an  opening.  You 
know  that  I  do  not  very  often  act  rashly  ; 
but  you  will  make  me  think  I  have  done 
so  now,  unless  you  behave  most  stead- 
ily." 

"  Papa,  I  am  steadiness  itself  ;  but  you 
must  niake  allowance  for  a  little  upset  at 
the  marvels  heaped  upon  me." 

"  My  dear  child,  there  are  no  marvels  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  none  for  you  to  know.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  go,  and  to  fetch  a  cer- 
tain document.  Whether  you  know  any 
more  about  it  is  a  question  for  me  to  con- 
sider." 

"  Oh  papa  —  to  raise  me  up  so,  and  to 
cast  me  down  like  that  !  And  I  was  giv- 
ing you  credit  for  having  trusted  me  so 
entirely  !  And  very  likely  you  would  not 
even  have  sent  me  for  this  document,  if 
you  had  your  own  way  about  it." 

"Alice,"  Sir  Roland  answered,  smiling 
at  her  knowledge  of  him,  "you  happen  to 
be  particularly  right  in  that  conjecture. 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  sending 
you  to  a  lonely  and  forsaken  place  if  I 
were  allowed  to  send  any  one  else,  or  to 
go  myself.  And  I  have  not  been  happy 
at  thinking  about  it  ever  since  the  morn- 
ing." 

"  My  father,  do  you  think  that  I  could 
help  rejoicing  in  such  a  job  ?  It  is  fhe 
very  thing  to  suit  me.  Where  are  the 
keys,  papa  ?     Do  be  quick." 

"  I  have  no  intention,  my  dear  child,  of 
hurrying  either  you  or  myself.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  to  think  of  all  things.  The 
sun  has  not  set,  and  that  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  little  things  we  have  to  look 
to." 

"  Oh,  how  very  delightful,  papa  !  That 
makes  it  so  much  more  beautiful.  And 
it  is  the  astrologer's  room,  of  course." 

"  My  dear,  it  strikes  me  that  you  look 
rather  pale,  in  the  midst  of  all  your  trans- 
ports. Now,  don't  go  if  you  are  at  all 
afraid." 

"  Afraid,  papa  !  Now  you  want  to  pro- 
voke me.  You  quite  forget  both  my  age, 
it  appears,  and  the  family  1  belong  to." 
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"  My  pet,  you  never  allow  us  to  be 
very  long  forgetful  of  either  of  those 
great  facts  ;  but  I  trust  I  have  borne 
them  both  duly  in  mind,  and  I  fear  that  I 
should  even  enhance,  most  needlessly, 
your  self-esteem,  if  I  were  to  read  you 
the  directions  which  I  now  am  following. 
For,  strangely  enough,  they  do  contain 
predictions  as  to  your  character  such  as 
we  cannot  yet  perceive  (much  as  we  love 
you)  to  have  come  to  pass." 

"  Oh,  but  who  are  the  '  we,'  papa  .'*  If 
everybody  knows  it  —  even  grandmamma, 
for  instance  —  what  pleasure  can  I  hope 
to  find  in  ever  having  been  predicted  ? " 

'•  You  may  enjoy  that  pleasure,  Alice, 
as  exclusively  as  you  please.  Even  your 
grandmother  knows  nothing  of  the  matter 
we  have  now  in  hand  ;  or  else  —  at  least 
I  should  say  perhaps  that,  if  it  were  .other- 
wise   " 

"  She  would  have  been  down  here,  of 
course,  papa,  and  have  marched  up  to  the 
roo  n  herself  ;  but,  if  the  whole  thing  be- 
longs to.  one's  self,  nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  to  have  been  predicted, 
especially  in  glowing  terms  such  as  I  beg 
you  now,  papa,  to  read  in  glowing  tones 
to  me." 

"Alice,  I  do  not  like  that  style  of  — 
what  shall  I  call  it? — on  your  part. 
Persiflage^  I  believe  is  the  word  ;  and  I 
am  glad  that  there  is  no  English  one.  It 
is  never  graceful  in  any  woman,  still  less 
in  a  young  girl  like  you.  Hilary  brought 
it  from  Oxford  first ;  and  perhaps  he 
thought  it  excellent.  Lay  it  aside  now, 
once  and  for  all.  It  hopes  to  seem  a 
clever  thing,  and  it  does  not  even  suc- 
ceed in  that." 

At  these  severe  words,  spoken  with  a 
decided  attempt  at  severity,  Alice  fell 
back,  and  could  only  drop  her  eyes  and 
wonder  what  could  have  made  her  father 
so  cross  upon  his  birthday.  But,  after 
the  smart  of  the  moment,  she  began  to 
acknowledge  to  herself  that  her  father 
was  right  and  she  was  wrong.  This  flip- 
pant style  was  foreign  to  her,  and  its 
charms  must  be  foregone. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  father  dear,"  she 
said,  looking  softly  up  at  him ;  "  I 
know  that  I  am  not  clever,  and  I  never 
meant  to  seem  so." 

"  Quite  right,  Alice  ;  never  attempt  to 
do  anything  impossible."  Saying  this  to 
her.  Sir  Roland  said  to  himself  that,  after 
all,  he  should  like  to  know  very  much 
where  to  find  any  girl  half  so  clever  as 
Lallie,  or  any  girl  even  a  quarter  so  good, 
and  so  loving,  and  so  beautiful. 

"The  sun  is  almost  gone  behind  the 
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curve  of  the  hill,  and  the  scrubby  beech, 
and  the  nick  cut  in  the  gorsebush. 
Alice,  you  know  we  only  see  it  for  just 
the  Midsummer  week  like  that." 

Alice  came  with  her  eyes  already  quit 
of  every  trace  of  tears  ;  with  vanity  and 
all  petty  feelings  melting  into  larger 
thought.  The  beauty  of  the  world  would 
often  come  around  and  overcome  her,  so 
that  she  felt  nothing  else. 

"  The  sun  must  always  be  the  same," 
Sir  Roland  said,  rather  doubtfully,  after 
waiting  for  Alice  to  begin.  "  No  doubt 
he  must  always  be  the  same  ;  but  still 
the  great  Herschel  seems  to  think  that 
even  the  sun  is  changing.  If  he  is  fed 
by  comets  (as  our  old  astronomers  used 
to  say),  he  ought  to  be  doing  very  well 
just  now.  Alice,  the  sun  is  above  ground 
still,  for  people  on  the  hill-top,  and  there 
is  the  comet  already  kindling  !  " 

"  Of  course  he  is,  papa  ;  he  never  waits 
for  the  sun's  convenience.  But  I  must 
not  say  that  —  I  forgot.  There  would  be 
no  English  name  for  it  —  would  there 
now,  papa  ?  " 

"  You  little  tyrant,  what  troubles  I 
would  inflict  upon  you  if  I  studied  the 
stars  !  But  I  scarcely  know  the  belt  of 
Orion  from  the  Northern  Crown.  As- 
tronomy does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
deep  root  in  our  family  ;  but  look,  there 
is  part  of  the  sun  again  emerging  under 
Chancton  !  In  five  minutes  more  he 
will  be  quite  gone  ;  now  is  the  time  for 
me  to  read  these  queer  directions,  which 
contain  so  poetical  an  account  of  you." 

Alice,  warned  by  his  former  words, 
and  reduced  to  proper  humility,  did  not 
speak  while  her  father  opened  the  small 
strip  of  parchment,  at  which  she  had 
so  long  been  peeping  curiously. 

"  It  is  written  in  Latin,"  Sir  Roland 
said,  "and  has  been  handed  from  father 
to  son  unsealed,  and  as  you  see  it,  from 
the  time  of  the  prince  till  our  time." 

"  May  I  see  it,  papa  ?  What  a  very 
clear  hand  !  but  you  must  translate  it  for 
me." 

"Then  here  it  is:  —  'To  the  father 
and  master  of  the  family  of  Lorraine, 
whoever  shall  be  in  the  year,  according  to 
Christian  computation,  181 1,  Agasicles 
Syennesis,  the  Carian,  bids  hail.  Do 
thou,  on  the  i8th  day  of  June,  when  the 
sun  has  well  descended,  or  departed  '  — 
decesserit  the  word  is  —  '  send  thy  eldest 
daughter,  without  any  companion,  to  the 
astronomer's  ccsnaculum  '  —  why,  he 
never  ate  supper,  the  poor  old  fellow, 
unless  it  was  the  one  he  died  of  —  'and 
there  let  her  search  in  a  closet  or  cup 
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board'  —  hi  secessu  m7/ri,  the  words  are, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out  —  'and  she  will 
find  a  small  document,  which  to  me  has 
been  in  great  price.  There  will  also  be 
something  else,  to  be  treated  pro  re  7iata  ' 

—  that  means  according  to  circumstances 

—  'and  according  to  the  orders  in  the 
document  aforesaid.  The  virgin  will  be 
brave,  and  beautiful,  ready  to  give  her- 
self for  the  house,  and  of  swiftly-growing 
prudence.  If  there  be  no  such  virgin 
then  the  need  for  her  will  not  have  arisen. 
It  is  necessary  that  no  young  man  should 
go,  and  my  document  must  lie  hidden 
for  another  century.  It  is  not  possible 
that  any  one  of  uncertain  skill  should  be 
certain.  But  there  ought  to  be  a  great 
comet  also  burning  in  the  sky,  of  the 
same  complexion  as  the  one  that  makes 
my  calculations  doubtful.  Farewell, 
whosoever  thou  shalt  be,  from  me  de- 
scended, and  obey  me.' 

"Papa,  I  declare,  it  quite  frightens  me. 
How  could  he  have  predicted  me,  for  in- 
stance, and  this  great  comet,  and  even 
you  ?" 

"Then  you  think  that  you  answer  to 
your  description  !  My  darling,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  you  do.  But  you  never  shall 
'give  yourself  for  the  house,'  or  for  fifty 
thousand  houses.  Now,  will  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  strange  affair  ; 
or  will  you  not  ?  Much  rather  would  I 
hear  you  say  that  you  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  the  old  man's  book 
may  sleep  for  at  least  another  century." 

"  Now,  papa,  you  know  how  much  you 
would  be  disappointed  in  me.  And  do 
you  think  that  I  could  have  any  self-re- 
spect remaining  ?  And  beside  all  that, 
how  could  I  hope  to  sleep  in  my  bed 
with  all  those  secrets  ever  dangling  over 
me?" 

"That  last  is  a  very  important  point. 
With  your  excitable  nature  you  had  bet- 
ter go  always  through  a  thing.  It  was 
the  same  with  your  dear  mother.  Here 
are  the  keys,  my  daughter.  I  really  feel 
ashamed  to  dwell  so  long  on  a  mere  su- 
perstition." 


From  Temple  Bar. 
LAMARTINE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mirabeau." 

"  I  WAS  born,"  says  Lamartine  in  the 
opening  of  his  charming  Memoirs,  "in 
the  very  midst  of  the  French  Revolution 
—  a  time   of  passion,  folly,  and  fury   of 


'  parties  on  all  sides.  My  first  recollec- 
tions are  of  a  father  in  prison  ;  of  a 
mother  a  captive  on  parole  in  her  house, 
under  a  revolutionary  guard  ;  of  the 
songs  of  the  '  Marseillaise  '  and  the  '  Ca 
Ira  '  sung  in  the  streets,  and  echoing,  as 
it  were,  the  anguish  in  the  bosom  of  the 
families  around  us  ;  of  the  dull  thuds 
which  followed  the  strokes  of  the  guillo- 
tine in  our  public  squares  ;  of  the  march 
of  half-scared  troops  all  day  long  on  the 
highways.  1  used  myself  to  sing  the 
songs  I  heard  others  sing,  poor  little  un- 
intelligent echo  that  I  was  of  a  world  into 
which  I  had  just  entered  amidst  smiles 
and  tears  ! " 

The  Lamartines  were  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  Burgundy.  The  father 
of  our  Lamartine,  a  younger  son,  married 
the  daughter  of  M.  de  Roys,  Comptroller- 
General  of  the  Finances  of  the  Due  d'Or- 
Idans.  Most  exquisite  and  touching  is 
the  picture  which  Alphonse  has  be- 
queathed us  of  his  mother ;  beautiful, 
gentle,  pious,  charitable,  devoted  to  her 
children,  a  perfect  pattern  of  every  wo- 
manly virtue  :  and  that  this  picture  is  not 
the  highly-coloured  effusion  of  filial  love 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  even  unto  the 
present  day  (or  at  least  until  recently), 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  contem- 
porary writer,  her  memory  is  fondly 
cherished  at  Macon. 

During  the  fury  of  the  Revolution  the 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  both  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  the  father  but  a 
few  months  wedded,  were  dragged  from 
their  homes  and  cast  into  prison.  The 
son  has  told  us  very  beautifully  how  the 
young  wife  with  her  first-born  infant  took 
up  her  abode  in  a  garret  overlooking  the 
prison,  an  old  convent  in  Macon,  and 
how,  by  the  connivance  of  a  friendly 
jailer,  the  husband  was  confined  in  a  room 
at  the  top  of  the  building  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  that  garret  window  ; 
how  the  unhappy  pair  could  thus  ex- 
change signs  with  each  other,  and  by- 
and-by,  by  means  of  a  bow  and  arrow, 
letters  ;  how  on  her  knees  she  begged 
mercy  of  the  proconsul  of  the  Conven- 
tion, how  she  softened  the  heart  of  the 
fierce  republican,  and  how,  probably 
owing  to  this,  her  husband  \V3.?,  forgoiten 
until  the  fall  of  the  Terrorists  opened  his 
prison-doors. 

By  a  strange  good  fortune  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  escaped  the  guillotine. 

Alphonse  was  born  at  Macon  in  the 
year  1790;  but  his  childhood  was  passed 
at  Milly  in  a  quaint  old  building,  half 
chateau,  half  farmhouse,  a  portion  of  his 
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father's  small  heritage,  upon  which  the 
Revolutionists  had  left  indelible  marks 
of  their  patriotism,  i.e.  destructiveness. 
Here  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Lamar- 
tine  passed  the  greater  portion  of  their 
lives,  and  here  their  children,  one  son 
and  five  or  six  daughters,  were  born. 
Their  income  was  a  very  modest  one, 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
Alphonse  has  bequeathed  us  several  de- 
lightful sketches  of  this  home  life,  and  of 
the  simple  manners  of  provincial  France 
of  the  period.  Here  are  two  winter  pic- 
tures : 

The  evening  is  closing  in  ;  the  doors  of  the 
little  country-house  are  shut.  The  bark  of  the 
house-dog  outside  gives  notice  from  time  to 
time  of  any  strange  step.  A  sharp  autumn 
shower  rattles  against  the  panes  of  two  low 
windows,  while  the  wind,  blowing  in  gusts 
through  the  plane-trees,  and  sweeping  their 
branches  towards  the  outside  shutters,  produces 
that  melancholy  whistle  which  we  sometimes 
hear  in  a  great  pine  wood  before  a  storm. 
The  room  I  am  describing  is  large,  but  nearly 
bare  of  furniture.  At  the  bottom  is  a  deep 
alcove,  in  which  stands  a  bed.  The  curtains 
of  this  bed  are  of  white  serge  edged  with  blue. 
This  is  my  mother's.  On  four  wooden  chairs 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  rest  two  cradles.  They 
contain  my  two  little  sisters,  who  have  been 
asleep  for  a  long  time.  A  cheerful  fire  of  pine 
logs  crackles  on  a  stone  hearth  beyond,  with  a 
white  marble  chimney-piece,  of  which  the , 
revolutionary  hammer  has  broken  the  arms  in  i 
the  centre,  together  with  i\\Q  Jleurs-de-lis  orna- 
ments on  each  side.  Even  the  iron  plate  at ! 
the  back  of  the  fireplace  has  been  turned  in- 
side out,  because  it  bore  on  its  surface  the 
arms  of  the  king.  The  ceiling  is  of  old  wooden 
beams  blackened  with  smoke.  There  is  no 
carpet  or  inlaid  parquet,  only  square  unvar- 
nished tiles,  and  these  broken  in  a  hundred 
places  by  the  heavy  hobnailed  shoes  of  the 
peasants,  who  had  made  this  room  a  dancing- 
hall  during  my  father's  imprisonment.  No 
paper  or  hangings  of  any  sort  adorn  the  walls. 
You  see  that  the  plaster  is  broken  away  in 
many  places,  showing  the  stone  of  the  outside 
wall,  just  as  a  torn  frock  would  display  a  little 
beggar  child's  legs.  In  one  corner  is  an  open 
piano  with  different  pieces  of  music  (among 
the  rest,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau's  "  Divin  du 
village  ")  scattered  over  the  instrument.  Near 
the  fireplace,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  is  a 
little  card-table,  of  which  the  green  baize 
cover  is  all  marked  with  inkstains  and  with 
little  holes  in  the  stuff.  On  the  table  flare  two 
tallow  candles  in  two  silver-plated  candle- 
sticks, which  throw  a  little  light  and  a  great 
many  flickering  shadows  on  the  whitewashed 
walls  of  the  room. 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  his   mother  and  fa-  j 
ther,  which  space  will  not  permit  me  to 
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give,  as  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the 
following  charming  description  of  a  primi- 
tive life  which  seems  to  be  centuries  dis- 
tant from  us  of  to-day : 

Then  (that  is,  after  the  vintage)  began  the 
spinning  of  the  flax  and  hemp  in  the  evenings 
at  home  ;  or  else  the  cracking  of  the  walnuts, 
which  was  the  last  gay  work  of  the  season  for 
the  villagers.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  by 
the  light  of  a  rustic  lamp  called  a  creuse-yeuxj 
gathered  round  the  large  kitchen  table,  chil- 
dren, servants,  visitors,  and  neighbours.  The 
men  went  to  the  cellar  and  brought  out  huge 
sacks  of  nuts,  of  which  the  husk,  already  half 
rotten,  was  easily  detached  from  the  shell,  and 
threw  them  on  the  floor.  Every  one,  armed 
with  a  hammer,  set  to  work  on  a  heap  of  rich 
fruit  before  him,  to  crack  the  nuts  carefully, 
and  take  out  the  kernel  (if  possible  entire) 
and  put  them  in  little  heaps,  either  for  sale  or 
for  the  oil  mill.  Gay  laughter  and  innocent 
conversation  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  room 
to  the  other,  and  made  the  work  seem  like 
play.  When  all  was  done,  dancing  began,  and 
generally  continued  till  midnight. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  weaving  of  the 
hemp  and  flax,  which  used  to  occupy  the  win- 
ter evenings  in  the  great  barn  until  the  tow 
merchants  came  round  and  bargained  for  the 
long  hanks  of  yarn  and  vegetable  silk,  the 
product  of  which  was  the  gain  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  and  women-servants  of  the 
house,  and  often  served  to  keep  them  in  clothes 
altogether.  We  used  to  take  our  share  in  all 
these  works  with  our  servants  and  peasants,  as 
was  the  custom  in  those  primitive  days.  The 
presence  of  our  gentle  mother  was  a  check  On 
any  light  or  improper  word  or  action  ;  for  she 
had  won  the  respect  and  love  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood. 

Sometimes  the  family  passed  the  whole 
year  at  Milly,  but  more  frequently  the- 
winter  months  were  spent  at  Macon, 
where,  after  a  time.  Monsieur  de  Lamar- 
tine  purchased  a  town-house. 

Such  were  the  scenes  among  which  Al- 
phonse was  reared  until  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  age,  the  period  at  which  he 
was  sent  away  to  school.  He  received 
his  education  principally  at  the  celebrat- 
ed Jesuit  college  at  Belley,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Savoy,  where  he  won  the  bright- 
est laurels  of  scholarship.  When  Napo- 
leon dispersed  the  Jesuits,  he  returned 
home. 

His  parents  were  greatly  influenced  by 
the  wishes  and  opinions  of  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine's  brothers  and  sisters,  from  whom 
they  had  great  expectations,  more  es- 
pecially for  Alphonse,  whose  future  for- 
tune was  largely  dependent  upon  their 
good  will.  These  magnates  were  intense- 
ly proud  and  intensely  Legitimatist,  con- 
sequently their  prejudices  would  not  per- 
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mit  the  young  man  to  go  to  the  bar  or  to 
serve  the  Bonapartist  government  in  any 
capacity.  Thus,  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  following  his  return  from  college, 
he  remained  idle  and  melancholy  be- 
neath the  paternal  roof. 

Being  ardent,  dreamy,  poetical,  of 
course  he  fell  in  love.  The  object  of  his 
passion  was  a  very  pretty  girl  of  his  own 
age,  with  whom  he  read'  Ossian,  and  to 
whom  he  wrote  Ossianic  verses  —  re- 
plied to  in  the  same  strain  —  under 
whose  chamber  window  he  used  to  wan- 
der in  cold  winter  nights  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  white  hand  waved  respon- 
sive from  the  casement.  One  bitter 
snowy  night  they  met  in  her  father's 
garden,  she  descending  from  her  win- 
dow by  means  of  a  ladder  which  he  had 
brought  with  him ;  they  seated  them- 
selves upon  a  snow-covered  bench,  very 
shy,  very  embarrassed,  when  lo  !  before 
they  could  utter  the  tender  thoughts  that 
trembled  upon  their  lips,  their  tete-cL-tete 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  barking 
of  Alphonse's  dog,  who  unknown  to  him 
had  followed  his  master.  This  put  the 
lovers  to  flight.  The  escapade  was  dis- 
covered, and  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  the  young  man  should  break  the  as- 
sociation by  a  journey  to  Italy. 

Italy  has  ever  been  the  dream  of  his 
life  ;  he  embraces  the  idea  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  starts  for  Leghorn  in  company 
with  a  newly-married  couple,  relatives  of 
his  mother's.  After  a  time  they  return 
to  France,  but  Alphonse,  now  alone,  goes 
Dn  to  Florence,  and  thence  to  the  Eter- 
nal City.  His  travelling  companions  are 
Davide,  a  then  famous  singer,  and  a 
youth  whom  Alphonse  supposes  to  be 
his  son.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Rome, 
the  three  lodge  at  the  same  inn,  and  to 
his  great  surprise  our  hero  discovers  the 
supposed  youth  to  be  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  one  of  Davide's  company. 

Camilla  (such  was  her  name),  he  tells  us, 
knew  the  town  by  heart,  and  used  to  take  me 
at  the  best  hours  for  seeing  this  beautiful  city 
— the  morning  under  the  stone  pines  in  the 
Pincio ;  the  evening  under  the  shade  of  the 
grand  Colonnade  of  St.  Peter's  ;  by  moonlight 
in  the  solemn  enclosure  of  the  Coliseum  ;  and 
in  the  glorious  autumn  days  to  Albano,  Fras- 
cati,  or  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  echoing  with 
the  foaming  cascades  of  Tivoli.  Camilla  was 
bright  and  gay,  like  a  figure  of  eternal  youth 
amidst  these  vestiges  of  bygone  times;  she 
danced  on  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella ;  and 
while  I  was  sitting  dreaming  upon  a  funeral 
mole,  her  beautiful  voice  echoed  through  the 
Palace  of  Diocletian.     In  the  evening  we  re- 


turned to  the  city,  our  carriage  full  of  flowers 
and  fragments  of  marbles,  and  rejoined  our  old 
companion,  Davide,  who  took  us  to  finish  our 
day  in  his  opera-box. 

The  fair  singer,  he  adds,  had  no  feel- 
ing for  him  beyond  a  brotherly  liking, 
nor  did  his  own  affection,  spite  her 
beauty,  pass  beyond  that  limit. 

When  Camilla  and  Davide  depart,  he 
is  again  alone  ;  he  falls  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  artist  named  Bianca  Boni,  by 
whom  he  is  very  scornfully  treated.  In 
the  autumn  of  1811  he  departs  for  Naples. 
He  has  given  a  very  graphic  picture  of 
the  impression  produced  upon  him  by 
the  sudden  transition  from  the  sombre 
stillness  of  Rome  to  the  bustle  of  this 
gay  city. 

The  effect  was  magical  [he  says].  Rome 
was  a  monastery,  Naples  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Nature  and  man  seem  to  have  combined  to 
produce  this  most  perfect  spot.  The  grotto  of 
Pausilippo,  where  you  pass  through  utter  dark- 
ness to  find  on  the  other  side  the  green  plain 
of  Pozzuoli  and  the  azure  bay  of  Baiae  ;  Vir- 
gil's tomb,  where  the  old  poet  seems  to  sleep 
under  his  laurels  to  the  lulling  tune  of  the  sea- 
waves;  the  ten  thousand  villas  which  crowd 
the  Chiaja  ;  the  never-ceasing  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  Via  di  Toledo  ;  the  royal  palace  and  its 
terrace  ;  the  theatre  ;  the  market-place  ;  the 
different  cries  and  costumes  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  selling  fish  upon  the 
shore  ;  the  monasteries  and  church  steeples ; 
the  religious  habits  mingled  with  the  peasants' 
dresses ;  the  beautiful  country-house  of  the 
king  rising  like  a  white  phantom  from  its 
groups  of  cypresses  and  Italian  pines;  another 
palace,  like  the  Reine  Jeanne,  jutting  its 
bistre-coloured  rocks  into  the  sea ;  Vesuvius 
soaring  above  all,  with  its  light  cloud  of 
smoke,  like  a  priestess  playing  with  the  coals 
of  her  censer  ;  add  to  this  a  sun  without  a 
cloud  filling  one's  heart  with  gladness,  and  a 
sky  of  the  deepest  ultramarine. 

His  mother  had  sent  him  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  a  M.  de  la  Chavanne,  the 
director  of  the  tobacco  manufactory,  at 
whose  house  he  by-and-by  takes  up  his 
abode. 

Among  the  young  girls  employed  in  the 
manufactory  is  one  named  Graziella,  who 
is  given  him  for  an  attendant  ;  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  fisherman  of  the  island  of 
Procida,  and  is  destined  to  produce  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  young  man's 
life  and  genius,  and  to  be  immortalized 
by  him  in  prose  and  verse.  He  thus  de- 
scribes her  in  Procitanian  costume  : 

On  her  feet  she  had  little  yellow  slippers 
without  heels,  of  which  the  leather  was  finely 
embroidered  in  red  and  silver ;  her  blue  stock- 
ings seemed  not  to  be  knitted  but  woven  in 
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some  kind  of  bright  stuff.  A  woollen  petti- 
coat with  a  multitude  of  fine  plaited  folds,  and 
of  a  dark  yet  bright  brown  shade,  fell  to  her 
feet ;  a  bodice  of  green  velvet  cut  square,  and 
made  into  a  point  both  before  and  behind,  re- 
vealed her  neck  and  bosom,  both  of  which 
were  modestly  covered  by  a  chemisette  of 
fine  lace  and  embroidery  closely  buttoned 
down  the  front.  The  sleeves  and  waistcoat 
were  trimmed  with  rich  braiding  and  em- 
broidery, and  are  alike  for  rich  and  poor. 
The  head-dress,  except  on  a  journey,  consisted 
of  nothing  but  a  profusion  of  raven  black  hair, 
rolled  in  a  thick  cable  round  the  head,  like  a 
living  turban.  Her  throat  and  ears  were 
ornamented  with  a  beautiful  necklace  and  ear- 
rings of  Greek  workmanship,  and  of  very  fine 
gold,  the  pendants  of  which  clicked  like  the 
little  bells  of  a  horse  in  a  circus.  The  blush- 
ing face  of  the  child  revealed  a  mixture  of 
shame  and  bashfulness,  partly  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  beauty  and  partly  with 
the  sense  of  our  appreciation  of  it. 

He  goes  away  with  Herr  von  Hum- 
boldt, the  diplomatist,  on  a  tour  in  Cala- 
bria. When  he  returns  Graziella  has 
disappeared,  leaving  a  note  behind  her. 
It  runs  thus  :  "  From  the  moment  you 
departed  I  felt  I  could  no  longer  stay  ;  I 
shall  never  see  thee  again."  And  the 
paper  is  blistered  with  tear-marks.  She 
has  returned  to  her  home.  Thither,  after 
a  little  while,  he  follows  her  in  company 
with  a  friend  named  Virieu.  In  all  his 
writings  there  is  no  more  beautiful  epi- 
sode than  that  (in  his  "  Confidences ") 
which  describes  his  life  upon  the  lovely 
Grecian  island,  where,  amidst  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants,  lapped  in  the  soft  luxury 
of  the  delicious  climate,  he  forgets  for 
months,  home,  friends,  and  the  artificial 
world  to  which  he  belongs.  His  days  are 
passed  idly  floating  upon  the  sunlit  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  trellised  vines  —  a  few 
books  and  Graziella  for  his  companions  ; 
the  nights  are  spent  wandering  upon  the 
sea-beat  shore  beneath  the  burning  con- 
stellations of  the  southern  heavens,  his 
whole  soul  steeped  in  the  soft  love- 
breathing  languor  of  the  perfumed  air. 
How  dangerous  such  a  companionship  to 
two  young  hearts,  but  more  especially  to 
hers^  and  he  is  so  handsome,  so  gentle, 
so  refined,  so  different  to  the  associations 
by  which  she  is  surrounded  !  One 
stormy  night  her  father's  boat,  although 
it  has  been  drawn  up  on  the  strand,  is 
beaten  to  pieces  by  the  waves  ;  the  fam- 
ily's sole  means  of  support  is  thus  de- 
stroyed. While  they  are  bemoaning  their 
hard  fate  Alphonse  and  his  friend  put 
their  small  stock  of  money  together,  and, 
without  a  word  of  their  intention,  depart 
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to  seek  for  a  trim-built  vessel  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  wreck.  The  joy  and 
gratitude  of  the  poor  people  when,  with- 
out a  word  of  preparation,  the  boat  is 
brought  round  opposite  their  cottage, 
may  be  imagined.  Sometimes,  after 
dark,  their  guest  reads  to  them.  One 
night  he  selects  "  Paul  and  Virginia." 
They  listen  to  the  sweet  pathetic  story 
with  tear-streaming  eyes.  Graziella  holds 
the  lamp,  absorbed,  spell-bound,  drawing 
closer  and  closer  to  the  reader  as  the  in- 
terest rises,  until  her  breath  fans  his 
cheek.  He  breaks  off  in  the  middle,  re- 
serving the  catastrophe  for  the  next 
evening.  They  entreat,  implore  him  to 
proceed,  but  he  is  inexorable.  The  fol- 
lowing night  they  gather  round  him  in 
eager  expectancy.  When  he  comes  to 
the  catastrophe,  their  deep,  convulsive 
sobs  fill  the  hut.  The  next  day  they 
move  about  solemnly,  mournfully,  as  un- 
der the  shadow  of  death. 

A  young  fisherman,  well-to-do,  becomes 
a  suitor  for  Graziella's  hand.  The  pro- 
posal excites  in  her  only  horror,  and  when 
her  parents  grow  peremptory  she  disap- 
pears from  her  home.  They  know  not 
whither  she  has  fled  ;  the  island  is 
searched,  for  a  time  in  vain.  At  length 
Alphonse  finds  her  in  a  religious  cell, 
her  beautiful  hair  cut  off,  and  in  all  but  a 
dying  state  from  fasting  and  weeping. 
At  length  his  mother  writes  to  his  friend 
Virieu,  who  has  returned  to  Nnples,  for 
an  explanation  of  the  suspicious  life  he 
is  leading  at  the  island.  Virieu  comes 
over  and  almost  drags  him  awav,  leaving 
Graziella  heart-broken  and  senseless  in 
her  mother's  arms. 

He  returns  to  Mdcon.  Soon  after- 
wards a  traveller  brings  him  a  letter  ;  it 
is  her  last  farewell.  She  survived  his  de- 
parture but  a  few  days  ;  her  last  thoughts 
had  been  for  him.  In  one  of  his  sweet- 
est poems,  which  bears  her  name,  he  thus 
describes  the  spot  that  contains  the  ashes 
of  this  pathetic  love-story  : 

Sur  la  plage  sonore  ou  la  mer  de  Sorrente 
Deroule  ses  flots  au  pied  de  I'oranger, 
II  est,  pres  du  sentier.  sous  la  haie  odorante, 
Une  petite  pierre  etroite  et  indifferente, 

Aux  distraits  de  I'Etranger ; 
La  Giroflee  y  cache  un  seul  nom  sous  gerbes, 
Un  nom  que  nul  echo  n'a  jamais  repet^. 
Quelquefois  cependant  le  passant  arrete, 
Lisant  I'age  et  la  date  en  ecartant  les  herbes, 
Et  sentant  dans  ses  yeux    quelques    larmes 

courir, 
Dit,  "  Elle  avait  seize  ans !  c'est  bient&t  pour 

mourir." 

The  memory  of  this  hapless  love  sinks 
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deep  into  his  heart,  and  develops  into 
morbid.  Byronic  melancholy,  out  of  which 
by-and-by  will  come  poetry,  Byronic  in 
its  beauty  and  sadness,  to  stir  the  heart 
of  Europe.  Ah,  why  did  he  not  remain 
in  that  beautiful  island,  make  Graziella 
his  wife,  turn  fisherman,  and  forsake  for- 
ever the  cold  artificial  life  of  what  is 
called  civilization  ?  What  to  him  are  the 
people  of  this  petty  provincial  town  ?  H  j 
and  they  are  divided  by  gulfs  as  impas- 
sable as'though  they  were  separate  crea- 
tions ;  they  have  no  ideas,  no  sympathies 
in  common.  With  them  to  be  a  perfect 
whist-player  is  to  attain  the  summit  of 
earthly  genius.  And  to  mingle  with  and 
pander  to  these  soulless  beings  ;  to  lead 
this  idle  listless  life  upon  which  no  pros- 
pect dawns,  he  has  forsaken  that  glorious 
land  of  eternal  sunshine,  those  simple, 
kindly  people,  and  condemned  that  gentle 
heart  to  death.  "  My  God  !  "  he  writes, 
"  I  have  often  regretted  that  I  was  born. 
I  have  often  wished  to  fall  back  even  into 
nothingness  rather  than  advance  through 
so  many  falsehoods,  so  many  sufferings, 
and  so  many  successive  losses  towards 
that  loss  of  ourselves  which  we  call 
death." 

Such  is  the  common  wail  of  genius  in 
this  nineteenth  century.  There  is  no 
such  burden  to  the  song  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  nor  to  that  of  Tasso  ;  not  even  to 
that  of  Dante,  certainly  not  to  Chaucer's 
nor  Shakespeare's.  These  men  of  an 
older  age  enjoyed  life  with  a  more  cheer- 
ful and  robust  philosophy  :  "  Eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  may  die." 
But  the  thought  cast  no  sadness  over  the 
feast ;  they  were  content  to  take  life  as 
it  is  ;  they  felt  the  sorrow  of  to-day,  but 
anticipated  not  the  woe  of  to-morrow  ; 
when  unafflicted  by  any  extraordinary 
trouble,  the  mere  sense  of  animal  life  was 
happiness.  Death  cast  not  his  shadow 
before  him  in  those  days.  But  the  mor- 
bid preponderance  of  the  intellectual  over 
the  physical  which  characterizes  the 
poetical  temperament  of  our  own  time 
robs  the  world  of  its  gladness.  Over  the 
sunlit  earth,  teeming  with  the  life  of  sum- 
mer ;  over  the  noble  forms  of  men,  over 
the  beauty  of  women,  the  dark  angel  ever 
sits  brooding.  All  that  we  hold  for  dear 
and  beautiful  is  but  a  masked  corruption, 
dust  and  ashes,  to  be  swept  into  a  tomb. 
Fatal  truths  all,  but  imparting  a  morbid 
tone  to  thought  if  the  mind  be  ever  dwell- 
ing upon  them.  Symptoms  of  disease, 
marking  perhaps  the  first  stages  of  the 
world's  decay. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  constant 


struggle  going  on  in  Lamartine's  mind 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal.  He  was 
sentimental  rather  than  passionate.  In 
spite  of  his  love  romances  there  was  an 
element  of  coldness  in  his  nature  which, 
while  it  preserved  him  from  error,  degen- 
erated into  fastidiousness.  "  It  was  not," 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  so  much  a 
woman  that  was  necessary  to  Lamartine 
as  Eve  before  the  serpent,  perfect,  di- 
vine, immaculate  in  all  things." 

Tortured  by  bitter  memories  ;  con- 
sumed by  a  restless,  ambitious  spirit  that 
could  find  no  field  for  action,  by  a  morbid 
imagination  that  fed  upon  its  own  moody 
melancholy ;  a  solitary  wanderer  among 
the  wild  romantic  scenery  of  Burgundy  — 
thus  passes  away  another  twelvemonth 
of  his  life.  Then  he  goes  to  Paris, 
plunges  into  the  excitement  of  gambling, 
contracts  heavy  debts,  from  which  perils 
he  is  rescued  by  his  devoted  mother,  who 
wins  him  back  to  his  home  once  more. 

Hope  at  length  dawns  in  the  young 
man's  dark  horizon.  Paris  is  occupied  by 
the  Allies,  and  Louis  the  Eighteenth  is 
proclaimed.  Alphonse  dons  the  white 
scarf  and  departs  to  join  the  King.  His 
father  presents  him  at  Court,  and  he  is 
enrolled  in  the  royal  body  guard.  After 
remaining  at  Paris  for  some  time,  he  re- 
moves into  garrison  at  Beauvais.  There 
he  resumes  his  old  solitary  wanderings, 
and  begins  writing  those  poems  known 
hereafter  as  "  Les  Meditations  Poetiques." 
His  favourite  resort  is  a  deserted  vine- 
yard, where  he  reclines  in 

A  hollow  formed  hy  the  furrows  and  shaded 
by  the  vine  leaves,  where  I  had  made  myself  a 
little  seat  invisible  to  all  eyes.  I  used  to 
gather  the  leaves  round  me,  breathing  in  their 
sweet  aromatic  smell,  and  wishing  for  nothing 
else  on  earth.  Sometimes  the  shade  of  Gra- 
ziella under  the  vines  of  Ischia  came  before 
me  and  fell  upon  the  open  book.  .  .  .  These 
hours  were  spent  either  in  sorrowful  remem- 
brance of  the  past  and  in  tears,  as  a  well- 
known  face  seemed  to  rise  up  before  me  which 
was  engraven  forever  on  my  heart ;  or  in 
writing  disconnected  verses  to  her  memory, 
in  which  my  grief  was  mingled  with  remorse  ; 
or  in  dreaming  of  the  future,  on  the  threshold 
of  which  I  was  then  standing. 

He  returns  to  Macon  on  leave,  and  by- 
and-by  comes  the  news  that  "  Napoleon 
has  escaped  from  Elba,  and  is  marching 
with  a  handful  of  troops  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Grenoble."  He  hurries  back  to 
Paris.  "  The  town,"  he  says,  "  was  in  a 
strange  state  of  dumb  consternation,  like 
a  place  where  there  is  but  one  feeling." 
But  the  cries  of   "  Vive  I c  Roi ! ''  which 
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follow  the  King  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties next  day,  seem  to  him  "like  the 
oath  of  the  whole  nation."  He  rejoins 
his  corps  ;  finds  them  full  of  zeal,  willing, 
like  himself,  to  die  for  the  King.  The 
enthusiasm  is  general.  Paris  will  be 
buried  under  her  ruins  rather  than  yield  ! 
Fidelity  to  the  Court  spreads  throughout 
the  population.  Every  one  enrolls  him- 
self as  a  volunteer.  They  will  meet  the 
usurper  on  the  plains  of  Villejuif.  But, 
alas  !  when  the  day  which  was  to  have 
been  the  day  of  battle  comes,  there  are 
neither  soldiers  nor  leaders  ;  all  have 
deserted.  Nothing  is  left  to  the  Court 
but  flight.  At  midnight  the  little  escort 
of  retreating  majesty  commences  its 
march  from  the  capital. 

Nothing  can  paint  the  despair  of  the  people 
when  they  saw,  through  the  glimmering  dark- 
ness, that  the  last  defenders  of  the  King  were 
leaving  the  city.  The  inhabitants  were  crying 
at  their  doors,  while  their  wives  and  children 
brought  us  wine  and  food  ;  our  own  tears  fell 
while  consternation  filled  every  breast ;  curses 
on  the  Emperor  echoed  from  house  to  house  ; 
and  we  ourselves  knew  not  where  we  were 
going. 

And  so,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
under  a  freezing  March  rain,  the  King, 
the  Comte  d'Artois,  the  Due  d'Angou- 
leme,  the  Due  de  Berri,  and  their  few 
adherents,  take  the  route  to  Lille.  "  No 
one  spoke.  The  pride  of  France  was 
humbled  to  the  dust." 

At  Bethune  the  escort  is  dismissed, 
and  Alphonse  has  to  return  home  through 
a  country  which,  as  he  recedes  from  the 
north,  becomes  more  and  more  hostile. 
Finding  that  if  he  remains  in  France  he 
has  no  alternative  but  to  serve  the  Em- 
peror, he  passes  into  Switzerland.  Here 
a  rumour  reaches  him  that  a  small  army 
of  royalists  is  being  organized  at  La 
Chaux-de-Fond,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Abb^  Lafond.  He  makes  various  in- 
quiries respecting  this  gathering,  but 
cannot  discover  any  one  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  So  he  goes  to 
seek  the  Abbd,  and  finds  him  at  the  vil- 
lage inn  —  "a  little  man  between  thirty 


and   forty,  with    a    beaming    face ; "    to 

whom  he  imparts  his  desire  of  joining }"  Raphael,"  the  heroine  of 
that  army  which  is  to  fight  for  the  King 
against  the  Emperor,  and  ends  by  asking 
the  very  pertinent  question,  "  Where  is 
the  army?"  "The  army!"  exclaims 
Monsieur  I'Abbe  ;  "  why,  it  is  I  !  there 
is  no  other."  "  What !  "  cries  Alphonse, 
"no  army  ?  "  "  None,"  replies  the  Ahh6, 
smiling.  "  Men,  after  all,  are  nothing  ; 
it  is  the  idea  which  is  all  in  all 
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'  is  mine,  and  if  I  can  persuade  every  one 
from  here  to  Besangon,  as  I  have  done, 
that  a  formidable  army  has  been  formed 
upon  this  frontier,  ready  to  act  when  the 
time  comes,  is  it  not  as  useful,  and  as 
much  to  be  dreaded  by  the  enemy,  as  if, 
indeed,  numberless  battalions  were  pre- 
pared to  enter  France  to  bear  succour  to 
the  Royalists  ?  Without  money,  without 
pay,  without  soldiers,  without  arms,  I 
keep  a  whole  province  in  check.  Stay 
with  me,  we  shall  be  two  instead  of  one  ; 
and  when  the  Emperor  has  been  defeat- 
ed by  the  armies  of  Europe,  we  shall 
have  been  believed  to  have  led  a  general 
insurrection,  and  the  east  of  France  will 
think  that  their  deliverence  is  owing  to 
us." 

But  Alphonse  is  not  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  Abba's  eloquence.  He  now  takes 
up  his  abode  in  a  boatman's  house  upon 
the  borders  of  Lake  Leman.  Here, 
amidst 

Nature  the  most  ideal,  scenery  the  most  per- 
fect, solitude  the  most  entire,  society  the  most 
innocent  and  limited  —  a  boatman  and  his 
daughter  —  a  tiny  room,  a  swallow,  a  mouse,  a 
dog,  a  lake  and  an  horizon,  a  vague  hope  of  a 
glorious  future,  and  a  bright  colouring  of  youth 
throwing  its  halo  over  all  —  this  was  surely 
everything  that  humanity  could  desire.  No  ! 
never  have  I  lived  days  that  equalled  those 
peaceful  hours  at  Narnier.  My  spirit  of 
melancholy  could  not  again  find  such  an  Eden. 

To  this  retreat  is  brought  the  news  of 
Waterloo.  The  Empire  has  fallen.  Na- 
poleon's power  has  crumbled  into  dust. 

He  gave  himself  up  to  the  English  as  a 
prisoner  [says  Lamartine]  and  went  to  die 
without  honour  or  grandeur  at  St.  Helena. 
There  his  life  was  one  long  parody  with  the 
playthings  of  power.  He  held  more  to  the 
title  of  Emperor  than  to  the  Empire  itself. 
He  was  no  longer  a  great  man,  but  only  the 
imitation  of  one.  His  death  showed  us  the 
secret  of  his  life.  We  pity  him,  but  only  ad- 
mire him  by  courtesy  ...  he  died  grandly  at 
Pontainebleau,  only  his  shadow  expired  at  St. 
Helena. 

It  was  in  1816,  at  Aix,  that  Lamartine 
first  met  the  beautiful  Creole  girl,  the 
Elvire  of  the  "  Meditations,"  the  Julie  of 

the  third  and 
last  of  his  h>ve  romances,  upon  the  last 
page  of  which  death  inscribed  "  Finis." 

He  had  hoped  much  from  the  Restora- 
tion ;  but  his  hopes  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. It  was  impossible  for  Roy- 
alty to  provide  for  all  its  adherents,  and 
after  three  years  of  solicitation  Alphonse 
still  remained  idle,  living  more  than  ever 
his    books,  and    writing    verses 
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which  he  showed  to  no  one.  The  gloom 
of  his  mind  at  this  time  is  evidenced  in 
this  passage :  "  To-day  I  have  entered 
my  twenty-eighth  year,  and  am  as  faded 
as  if  I  had  lived  a  hundred.  I  did  not 
think  that  it  was  so  difficult  to  live." 

A  year  later  he  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  Miss  Birch,  a  young  English 
lady  ;  he  reads  to  her  his  poems,  as  yet 
unpublished  ;  she  becomes  fascinated 
both  with  them  and  the  writer,  whom  she 
compares  to  Byron.  They  fall  in  love 
with  each  other.  But  the  proud,  haughty 
uncles  and  aunts  object  to  the  alliance, 
and  the  mother  of  the  young  lady,  with 
equal  pride,  takes  away  her  daughter  to 
Italy,  and  so  all  is  supposed  to  be  at  an 
end.  But  the  young  people  still  corre- 
spond. Alphonse  goes  to  Paris,  and 
from  his  personal  appearance  and  fine 
talents  is  received  with  great  distinction 
in  the  first  society. 

In  1820  appeared  his  first  work,  "  Les 
Meditations  Podtiques."  Its  success  was 
immediate  and  triumphant.  It  was  eulo- 
gized by  Talleyrand,  and  Chateaubriand 
pronounced  one  of  the  odes  to  be  worth 
the  whole  of  his  "  Gdnie  du  Christia- 
nisme ;  "*  and  better  still,  M.  Pasquier, 
the  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  him- 
self a  literary  man,  at  once  named  him 
Secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  Naples. 
The  King  sent  him  a  beautiful  edition  of 
Lemaire's  "  Latin  Classics,"  together 
with  a  message  of  the  most  flattering 
•commendation,  and  a  pension  from  the 
literary  fund.  And  so,  he  writes,  "Life, 
-fortune,  satisfied  ambition,  glory,  and, 
above  all,  universal  esteem  and  friend- 
ship burst  all  at  once  on  the  head  of  one 
whose  existence  had  been  so  long  embit- 
tered by  delays  which  had  brought  him 
"to  the  very  verge  of  despair." 

A  few  months  afterwards  he  was  united 
to  the  charming  young  English  lady,  and 
so  took  a  wife  with  him  to  Naples. 

During  the  next  few  years  his  life  was 
•one  brilliant  success.  In  1823  appeared 
another  volume  of  poems,  "  Nouvelles 
Meditations."  The  appointment  to  the 
'legation  at  Florence  followed.  Upon  the 
death  of  Lord  Byron,f  he  wrote  "  Le 
Dernier  Chant  de  Childe  Harold,"  a  no- 
ble eulogy  upon  the  great  poet's   heroic 


*  In  four  years  there  were  sold  forty-five  thousand 
-copies  of  this  book. 

t  The  genius  of  Lamartine  was  largely  influenced  by 
-the  writings  of  Lord  Byron,  whom,  says  a  contemporary 
writer,  "  he  greatly  reminds  one  of  in  the  tout  ensemble 
of  his  person.  There  is  the  same  beauty  of  countenance 
and  look,  the  same  habits  of  elegance  and  dandyism, 
the  same  carriage,  rather  stiff  and  English  perhaps,  but 
-perfectly  noble  and  distinguished." 


Struggle  for  Greek  independence,  which, 
however,  in  consequence  of  some  sharp 
Strictures  upon  the  debased  spirit  of 
modern  Italy,  involved  him  in  a  duel 
with  an  Italian  officer.  The  death  of  his 
uncle,  the  Abbd  Lamartine,  added  a 
splendid  estate  to  his  ever-swelling  for- 
tune, and  soon  afterwards  he  received 
the  post  of  charge  d'affaires  at  Lucca  and 
Parma,  with  a  salary  increased  by  twenty 
thousand  francs.  In  1829  he  was  elected 
to  a  vacant  seat  in  the  Academy  without 
even  a  canvas,  an  unprecedented  honour, 
bestowed  in  consideration  of  his  having 
been  rejected  a  few  years  previously. 
Polignac,  upon  his  accession  to  the  Min- 
istry, offered  the  poet  the  under-secre- 
taryship  of  foreign  affairs  ;  but  although, 
he  says,  "  I  loved  the  Prince,  I  dreaded 
his  policy  ;  "  and  so  he  gratefully  but 
firmly  declined  the  post.  To  the  honour 
of  Charles  the  Tenth  and  his  minister  be 
it  recorded,  that  this  refusal,  backed  as  it 
had  been  by  a  speech  before  the  Acad- 
emy against  that  coup  d etat  which  de- 
stroyed the  Charter  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  excited  in  them  no  malicious  re- 
sentment ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Government,  they  appointed  him 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Athens. 

There  fell  upon  him  at  this  time  a 
heavy  affliction  —  the  death  of  his  noble 
mother.  The  blow  was  sudden.  He  had 
arranged  to  spend  a  few  months  with  her 
before  his  departure.  He  had  been  col- 
lecting in  Paris  some  splend'd  presents 
of  jewellery  and  costly  silks,  and  was  just 
about  to  start  for  Macon  when  he  re- 
ceived the  fatal  news.  The  intensity  of 
his  grief  may  be  imagined  from  the  de- 
voted love  he  bore  her. 

Ere  he  could  depart  for  Athens  the 
Revolution  of  July  swept  away  the  throne 
of  Charles  the  Tenth.  The  new  Govern- 
ment desired  to  ratify  his  appointment, 
but  a  personal  dislike  to  the  Due  d'Or- 
Idans,  and  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  cl  1- 
er  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  determined 
him  to  refuse  all  favours  at  its  hands. 

In  1832,  he,  with  his  wife  and  only 
child,  his  idolized  Julie — doomed  never 
to  return  —  started  for  the  East.  The 
enormous  expenses  of  this  expedition, 
which  he  conducted  on  a  scale  of  princely 
magnificence,  greatly  impiired  his  for- 
tune, and  was  the  commencement  of 
those  pecuniary  embarrassments  which 
embittered  his  Litter  years. 

The  East  produced  a  marvellous  but 
scarcely  a  benficial  effect  upon  his  mind 
and    imagination :  from    that    time    his 
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pnefrv,  formerly  so  immaculately  pure,  be- 
came imbued  with  an  Oriental  sensuous- 
ness  :  his  religion,  learned  at  the  knees 
of  his  pious  mother,  became  clouded 
with  Oriental  mysticism  and  pantheism  ; 
and  his  political  opinions,  hitherto  faith- 
fully monarchical,  assumed  a  democratic, 
and  ultimately  a  republican,  form.  The 
news  that  during  his  absence  he  had  been 
chosen  representative  of  the  electoral 
college  of  Dunkerque  hastened  his  re- 
turn to  Europe. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  1834 
that  he  made  his  debut  in  the  Chamber, 
There  was  much  curiosity  and  eager 
speculation  as  to  whether  he  would  in- 
cline to  the  Right  or  to  the  Left,  He  in- 
clined to  neither.  He  held  aloof  from  all 
parties,  declaring  himself  to  be  simply 
the  champion  of  humanity,  justice,  tolera- 
tion, morality.  Each  party  being  disap- 
pointed in  not  securing  so  brilliant  an 
orator,  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  his 
speech.  Some  called  it  vague,  others 
diffuse,  yet  all  were  charmed  with  its  no- 
ble and  harmonious  eloquence. 

During  the  next  sixteen  years  his  life 
was  divided  between  the  Library  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  all  the  great  debates,  but 
there  was  an  Optimism  and  Utopianism 
in  all  his  views  which  greatly  detracted 
from  the  weight  his  genius  would  other- 
wise have  given.  Hear,  for  instance, 
what  he  says  upon  Turkish  affairs  at  a 
time  when  the  speedy  death  of  "  the  sick 
man  "  was  considered  inevitable  : 

We  must  assemble  an  European  Congress, 
decree  that  instantly  after  the  fall  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  every  power  shall  seize  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  East  *  under  the  style  of  a  Protec- 
torate, and  shall  found  upon  the  coasts  model 
towns  destined  to  relieve  Europe  from  her 
exuberant  population,  and  draw  the  natives  by 
the  magnetic  power  of  a  beneficent,  equitable, 
and  regular  organization  to  them,  and  in- 
sensibly to  summon  to  her  the  whole  of  Asia 
by  way  of  conversion,  ...  In  twenty  years 
the  measure  I  propose  will  have  created  pros- 
perous nations  and  millions  of  men  marching 
under  the  aegis  of  Europe  to  a  new  civilization. 

In  1847  he  published  his  celebrated 
"  Histoire  des  Girondins."  It  appeared 
at  a  time  of  great  political  ferment ;  to 
young  France  it  sounded  like  a  trumpet- 
call  to  revolution.  A  magnificent  histori- 
cal romance,  rather  than  a  history  pure 
and  simple,  in  which  facts  are  subordi- 
nate to  effect,   truth  to  description  ;    the 


*  To  France  he  would  have  given  Syria,  to  England 
Egypt,  to  Russia  Constantinople. 


;  gorgeous  hues   of   a  poetic    imagination 
j  suffuse  alike  the  heroes  of  the  National 
;  Assembly  and  the  murderers  of  the  Com- 
^  mune  ;  the  vmpracticable   theories  of  the 
I  Girondists  are  elevated  to  the  sublimest 
heights  of  political  speculation  ;  even  the 
terrible   Danton  and    the  detestable    Ro- 
bespierre are  depicted  in  colours  that  fas- 
cinate even  while  they  repel.     The  book 
was  in  all  hands,  read  by  all  classes,  ex- 
cited   fanatics     to    emulation,    and     un- 
doubtedly hastened  on  the  events  pf  '48, 

To  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  that 
third  overthrow  of  the  monarchical  power 
comes  not  within  the  scope  of  the  pres- 
ent article.  Lamartine  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  the  Reform  banquets,  and 
held  aloof  from  all  plots  and  cliques.  He 
says  that  he  considered  them  too  vague 
in  their  object  ;  that  it  would  have  been 
repugnant  to  his  nature  to  throw  himself 
into  a  mixed  opposition  without  a  com- 
mon cause,  to  walk  in  company  with  his 
opponents  to  some  unknown  goal.  He 
wa?  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  extreme 
lengths  of  the  parties  by  whom  these 
dernonstrations  were  organized.  Al- 
though he  regarded  a  Republic  as  the 
desirable  and  inevitable  development  of 
free  institutions,  he  was  averse  to  vio- 
lence, and  would  have  preferred  that  rep- 
resentative royalty,  provided  it  respected 
liberty,  should  continue,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  during  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  enable  it  to  achieve  its  work  of  prepa- 
ration and  transfer." 

On  the  19th  of  February  the  ministry 
declare  from  the  tribune  their  firm  de- 
termination to  put  down,  by  force  if  ne- 
cessary, the  great  Paris  banquet,  which  is 
appointed  to  take  place  upon  the  follow- 
ing day.  Carried  away  by  excitement, 
Lamartine,  who,  while  disapproving  "  of 
the  system  of  agitation  pursued  in  the 
banquets,  could  not  tolerate  the  humili- 
ation of  a  submission  dishonourable  to 
liberal  opinion,"  makes  a  violent  and 
threatening  speech,  which  at  once  com- 
j  promises  him  to  the  revolutionary  party. 
By  daybreak  the  next  morning  every  ap- 
proach to  the  capital  is  lined  with  soldiers. 
An  accident  brings  about  an  imeute^  and 
within  a  few  hours  the  King  has  abdi- 
I  cated  and  fled  from  Paris. 

Shall  there  be  a  Regency  under  the 
Duchesse  d'Orl^ans,  or  shall  a  Republic 
be  proclaimed  ?  is  the  now  all-important 
question.  Lamartine  decides  the  point 
in  a  most  powerful  and  eloquent  speech. 
"  I  have  no  preference  for  this  or  that 
form  of  government,"  he  says,  "  All 
that   I  wish*  is,  that   the  forms,  v/hatever 
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they  may  be,  should  be  progressive,  and 
that  they  should  ever  keep  neither  in  ad- 
vance nor  in  arrear  of  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  people,  but  at  the  exact  level  of  the 
ideas  and  instincts  of  the  age."  He  goes 
on  to  show  that  neither  the  great  propri- 
etary body,  which  is  devoted  to  Henry 
the  Fifth,  nor  the  middle  classes,  whose 
interests  will  be  imperilled  during  the 
long  stormy  years  of  the  minority,  nor 
the  masses,  who  are  opposed  to  all  roy- 
alty, will  give  the  Regency  any  cordial 
support.  "  It  will  be  the  people's  Fronde, 
containing  popular  Communist  and  So- 
cialist elements  in  combination.  Society, 
defended  only  by  a  government  of  scanty 
numbers,  will  be  overthrown  to  its  very 
foundation,  without  a  chance  of  defence. 
The  people,  tranquillized,  perhaps,  this 
evening  by  the  declaration  of  a  regency, 
will  return  to  the  assault  to-morrow  to 
snatch  a  fresh  concession.  You  will  only 
have  enough  left  of  the  throne  to  irritate 
the  sentiments  of  liberty,  and  not  enough 
to  restrain  them." 

Such  were  some  of  the  cogent  reasons 
which  he  urged  in  favour  of  a  republic  as 
opposed  to  a  regency.  The  republic  is 
proclaimed  amidst  the  frantic  enthusiasm 
of  the  dense  crowd  which  fills  the  Cham- 
ber, and  Lamartine  becomes  the  mob-god 
for  an  hour. 

But  while  these  debates  are  going  on 
within  all  without  is  anarchy  and  disorder. 
In  a  few  hours  law,  order,  government, 
society,  have  crumbled  to  atoms  and 
fallen  into  chaos.  The  streets  are  filled 
with  thousands  of  savage  triumphant  in- 
surgents, blood  has  been  spilt  already, 
and  the  taste  is  maddening  them  for 
more.  Socialist,  Communist,  Red  Re- 
publican demagogues,  are  everywhere 
rousing  the  passions  of  the  silly  herd  to 
delirium,  urging  them  on  to  massacre  and 
universal  destruction.  Under  their  in- 
fluence furious  masses  invade  the  Cham- 
ber, interrupting  the  council  with  furious 
cries,  and,  ravening  for  murder,  point 
their  guns  at  the  very  men  who  are 
pleading  for  the  Republic. 

The  first  necessity  is  to  form  a  provis- 
ional government,  and  after  a  brief  con- 
sultation, in  the  midst  of  deafening  up- 
roar, the  names  of  the  new  ministers  are 
proclaimed.  They  are,  Dupont  de  I'Eure, 
Lamartine,  Arago,  Marie,  Garnier  Pag^s, 
Ledru  Rollin,  Cremieux  —  and  Louis 
Blanc  as  one  of  the  secretaries.  Each 
man  chosen  represents  some  particular 
shade  of  public  opinion,  and  the  an- 
nouncement  of  each   name   is    received 


with  enthusiastic  cheers  by  its  particular 
followers. 

The  self-appointed  Government  at 
once  proceed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
through  the  raging  sea  of  people,  beneath 
a  canopy  of  pikes,  rusty  muskets,  swords, 
bayonets  fastened  upon  long  poles,  cut- 
lasses, daggers,  brandished  by  arms 
scorched  with  powder  and  stained  with 
blood,  amidst  hideous  scowling  faces  mud 
with  fury,  amidst  acclamations,  threats, 
murmurs.  As  many  of  these  terrorists 
as  can  find  space  follow  them  into  the 
Council  Chamber,  leap  upon  the  seats 
with  frenzied  yells,  calling  for  massacre 
and  extermination.  In  vain  do  the  min- 
isters entreat  for  silence  to  consult  to- 
gether;  each  moment  the  din  increases. 
As  quickly  as,  with  fair  words,  they  rid 
themselves  of  one  mob,  another  takes  its 
place  from  the  streets  below,  incited  on 
by  the  Red  Republican  leaders,  who  are 
furious  at  the  thought  of  the  restoration 
of  order.  Cries  of  "  Death  to  Lamartine  ! 
Lamartine's  head  !  "  resound  on  all  sides, 
although  a  few  hours  before  he  had  been 
hailed  by  these  very  people  as  their  chos- 
en champion.  Unarmed,  undaunted,  he 
stands  before  them,  addresses  them,  and 
presently  by  his  eloquence  converts  their 
fury  to  applause,  sometimes  even  to  tears. 
Scarcely  has  he  returned  to  his  col- 
leagues when  a  new  surge  is  cast  up  by 
the  foul  demagogues,  and  again  he  has  to 
speak,  to  calm,  to  subdue.  And  so  it 
goes  on  for  hours  until  his  clothes  are 
torn  to  ribbons,  until  his  voice  becomes 
almost  inarticulate,  until  he  is  almost 
prostrate  with  fatigue. 

At  last  even  the  insurgents  grow  weary, 
and  slowly  disperse.  At  four  in  the 
morning,  after  sixty  hours'  toil,  he  goes 
home  to  seek  a  little  rest  ;  as  he  wends 
his  way  through  the  silent  streets,  past 
the  scattered  watch-fires,  beside  which 
repose  sleeping  groups,  he  meets  knots 
of  four  or  five  men  wearing  caps  edged 
with  red,  and  red  ribbons  in  their  button- 
holes, talking  earnestly  together.  These 
men  are  the  leaders  of  the  Reds.  These 
signs  augur  ill  for  the  morrow. 

The  auguries  are  fully  realized.  By 
dawn  the  next  morning  an  enormous 
multitude  gathers  upon  the  square  and 
quays  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  as  lar  as  the 
Bastille  ;  red  flags,  made  of  any  materials 
they  could  lay  hands  upon,  wave  above 
their  heads,  and  each  one  wears  fastened 
upon  his  dress  some  fragment  of  the 
same  colour.  Ragged,  attenuated-look- 
ing creatures,  mad  with  drink,  brandu 
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in^  weapons  and  blindly  slashing  at 
friend  and  foe,  demand  that  the  tricolour 
shall  be  pulled  down,  and  the  red  banner 
hoisted  in  its  place  as  the  ensign  of  the 
Government.  In  spite  of  the  numbers 
and  fury  of  the  mob,  which  threatens  in- 
stant death  to  all  who  shall  oppose  its 
will  —  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  of  several 
of  his  colleagues  and  the  timidity  of  oth- 
ers—  Lamartine  firmly  refuses  to  accept 
that  emblem  of  anarchy,  and  with  the  tri- 
colour waving  above  his  bare  head  calmly 
faces  the  insurgents  ;  he  is  greeted  with 
wolfish  howls,  but  he  will  be  heard,  and 
again  his  eloquence  subdues  the  savages. 
But,  alas  !  they  retire  only  to  give  way  to 
others  yet  more  furious.  Shots  are  fired  ; 
deafening  cries  of  "yi  la  lanterne  with 
this  Government  of  traitors  !  "  resound  on 
all  sides.  Mounted  upon  a  broken  chair, 
surrounded  by  a  few  faithful  citizens,  he 
in  vain  attempts  to  make  himself  heard. 
Muskets  are  levelled  at  him.  Eight  or  ten 
ruffians,  mad  with  brandy,  rush  towards 
the  group,  blindly  dashing  about  their 
naked  weapons,  which  the  courageous 
citizens  grasp  in  bundles  like  sheaves  of 
corn  ;  their  swords  graze  his  hand  —  an- 
other moment  and  he  will  fall,  pierced 
by  scores  of  weapons.  Suddenly  there 
springs  from  the  crowd  a  mendicant  of 
colossal  stature  ;  he  is  clothed  in  rags  ; 
his  feet,  arms,  head,  and  chest,  are  bare  ; 
his  long  hair,  matted  with  straw  and  dust, 
floats  on  both  sides  his  face  ;  his  eyes 
are  moistened  with  tenderness  and  lu- 
minous with  enthusiasm  ;  his  face  is 
stained  with  blood  which  still  flows  from 
a  wound  in  his  cheek  ;  he  stretches  out 
his  arms  towards  the  orator,  calls  him  the 
father  of  the  people.  "  Let  me  kiss  his 
hand  !  "  he  cries.  "  Oh,  listen  to  him  ! 
follow  his  counsels  !  Strike  me,  but  do 
not  injure  him  !  A  thousand  times  will  I 
meet  death  to  preserve  this  good  citizen 
to  my  country ! "  He  rushes  to  him, 
clasps  him  in  his  arms,  covering  him 
with  his  blood. 

It  is  the  turning-point  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  the  impulsive  Parisians  are  awed, 
subdued  by  this  strange  scene  ;  Lamar- 
tine's  eloquence  completes  the  effect. 
He  says  himself  that  to  this  mendicant 
he  was  indebted  for  his  life,  and  France 
for  her  banner.  He  never  learned  his 
name,  never  saw  him  again  from  that 
hour. 

Order  now  begins  to  be  slowly  re- 
established, thanks  chiefly  to  the  Garde 
Mobile.  The  establishment  of  this  force 
was  due  solely  to  Lamartine.  One  of  the 
most  dangerous  elements  of  the  mob  was 
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the  youthful  vagabondage  of  Paris,  boys 
from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
While  reflecting  upon  this  danger,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  it  might 
be  converted  into  an  element  of  safety. 
Obtaining  the  consent  of  his  colleaofues, 
he  at  once  issued  a  decree  ordering  the 
enrolment  of  twenty-five  thousand  of 
these  youths  into  a  Garde  Mobile.  The 
youth  themselves  embraced  the  idea  with 
enthusiasm.  "  It  was  destined,"  he  says, 
"to  save  Paris  from  disorder  during  four 
months,  and  to  preserve  society  in  safety 
during  the  fifth  month  of  its  existence." 

In  the  Constituent  Assembly  ten  de- 
partments elected  Lamartine  as  their  rep- 
resentative. He  was  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Executive  Commission, 
and  during  several  months  was  enor- 
mously popular  ;  but  the  vigorous  part  he 
took  in  suppressing  the  insurrections  of 
April  and  May  lost  him  the  favour  of  the 
mob,  turned  the  Assembly  against  him, 
and  placed  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  Cavaignac.  He  was  afterwards 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  which  hon- 
our (?),  however,  after  mature  deliberation, 
he  had  determined  to  decline,  even  be- 
fore he  was  aware  that  only  a  compara- 
tively few  votes  had  been  recorded  in 
his  favour.  With  the  coup  d'itat  of  185 1 
ended  his  political  career.  Louis  Napo- 
leon once  made  secret  overtures  to  him 
to  join  his  Government,  but  he  refused. 

Although  he  was  too  much  imbued 
with  Optimist  and  Utopian  theories  to  be 
a  practical  statesman,  France  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of 
Lamartine 


,  but  for  his  energy  and  heroic 
courage  the  Revolution  of  1848  would 
probably  have  rivalled  in  horror  its  pre- 
decessor of  '89;  the  Reds  would  have 
triumphed,  and  a  second  Reign  of  Terror 
would  have  devastated  the  land.  To  him, 
and  to  him  alone,  Paris  —  France  — owed 
its  safety. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1849  ap- 
peared his.  "History  of  the  Revolution 
of  1848,"  one  of  his  finest  compositions, 
and  a  really  valuable  historical  record  of 
the  events  in  which  he  played  a  foremost 
part.  The  authenticity  of  the  narrative, 
except  in  a  few  minor  points,  has  been 
fully  confirmed  by  contemporary  evi- 
dence. In  the  same  year  also  appeared 
"  Les  Confidences,"  a  series  of  glimpses 
of  his  earlier  life.  The  "  History  of  the 
Restoration,"  the  "  History  of  Turkey," 
and  his  novels  "  Genevieve,"  "  Raphael," 
"  Le  Tailleur  de  pierre  de  Saint-Point," 
&c.,  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
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He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
wrote  with  great  rapidity.  Dumas  Jils 
relates  that  he  arrived  at  his  residence  at 
Saint-Point  one  morning  before  eight 
o'clock  ;  he  found  him  in  a  little  pavilion 
in  the  park,  Writing  hard  at  the  "  Giron- 
dists." Picking  up  the  leaves  that  lay 
scattered  about,  he  counted  them  ;  there 
were  forty-five,  the  work  of  that  morning. 
He  never  re-read  his  MS.  ;  as  fast  as 
each  leaf  was  written  it  was  cast  upon 
the  floor,  frequently  unnumbered  ;  from 
hour  to  hour  his  wife  came  in,  quietly 
gathered  the  leaves,  put  them  in  order, 
and  corrected  them. 

In  1863  Madame  de  Lamartine  died, 
and  thus  he  was  left  wifeless  and  child- 
less. 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  death 
his  health  was  prostrated  by  paralysis. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1869  his 
friends  could  perceive  that  the  end  was 
coming  fast.  It  came  on  the  28th  of 
February. 

Slowly  he  passed  away,  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips.  His 
attendants  could  not  say  when  his  soul 
took  flight.  It  was  some  time  afterwards 
that  this  silence,  which  each  moment 
grew  deeper,  struck  fear  to  the  heart  of 
the  watchers.  "  He  is  no  more  !  "  said 
one.  No  one  replied.  All  knew  it 
already. 

The  Emperor  decreed  a  state  funeral  at 
the  national  expense,  but  his  last  wish 
being  that  he  should  be  carried  to  the 
grave  without  pomp  or  cortdge,  the  idea 
was  abandoned.  He  was  buried  at  Saint- 
Point,  in  the  vault  with  his  beloved 
mother. 

His  friend  Ulbach  thus  describes  the 
funeral : 

Imagine  a  whole  country  in  mourning. 
Nature  veiled  with  snow,  as  if  a  bright  and 
virginal  decoration  were  necessary  to  the  poet 
of  chaste  loves.  A  special  service  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Church  of  Macon,  then  a  proces- 
sion across  seven  leagues  of  country.  At  each 
league  it  was  met  by  deputations  Of  the  com- 
munes, and  of  the  clergy  of  each  parish,  who 
brought  tributes  of  prayer  and  benedictions 
for  the  soul  of  him  who  had  done  as  much  for 
the  poor  as  he  had  given  gratification  to  the 
intellectual.  .  .  .  How  many  were  we  in  all  .'* 
Perhaps  two  thousand.  All  friends  of  happy 
years  came  to  salute  this  house  of  Saint- 
Point,  now  closed  forever.  All  whom  that 
great  genius,  so  familiar  to  all,  had  smiled 
upon  came  to  bid  a  last  adieu  to  that  extin- 
guished breath,  that  departed  soul. 

The  character  of  Lamartine,  with  all  its 
virtues  and  all  its  faults,  ia  revealed  in 


the  history  of  his  life.  As  a  statesman 
he  must  rank  very  low,  being  simply  a 
theorist  ;  but  his  errors  were  those  of  a 
noble  mind  filled  to  overflowing  with  pity 
for  the  suffering  and  the  oppressed.  As 
a  writer  he  stands  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  French  authors.  His  style  is  glowing 
and  picturesque,  his  powers  of  descrip- 
tion are  marvellous,  his  poetry  is  the 
most  poetical  in  the  French  language  , 
of  all  her  writers  he  has  the  rnost  soul; 
as  a  story  teller  no  one  is  more  charm- 
ing ;  his  faults  are  a  strong  tendency  to 
the  inflated  and  the  exaggerated,  to  a 
morbid  sentimentalism  which  too  fre- 
quently sinks  into  bathos  and  emascula- 
tion. He  is,  above  all  others,  the  poet 
of  women. 

Like  all  Frenchmen,  intense  egotism 
was  one  of  the  prominent  errors  of  his 
character.  This  fault  was  redeemed, 
however,  by  so  many  noble  and  shining 
qualities,  that  it  almost  disappears  in 
their  lustre.  He  was  the  soul  of  honour, 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  the  most  gener- 
ous of  men.  Pages  could  be  filled  with 
anecdotes  of  his  gentleness  of  heart  and 
boundless  charity.  The  emoluments 
which  he  derived  as  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government  he  distributed 
freely  and  unasked  among  the  poor  au- 
thors of  Paris,  and  the  letters  which  ac- 
companied these  gifts  doubled  the  obliga- 
tion. Sunday,  his  only  holiday,  was  de- 
voted to  charity  ;  his  doors  were  open  to 
all  who  suffered,  who  were  in  want.  All 
who  came,  whether  known  or  unknown, 
he  greeted  with  extended  hand,  with  kindly 
smiles  and  words,  to  soften  the  bitter- 
ness and  humiliation  of  their  position. 
"  I  am  dying  of  hunger,"  one  day  wrote 
laconically  an  unknown.  "  I  have  five 
hundred  francs,  they  are  yours  with  all 
my  heart,"  wrote  back  Lamartine.  "  If  I 
had  a  hundred  francs  I  should  be  truly 
happy!"  exclaimed  a  poor  author  in  his 
presence.  "  Here  are  a  thousand,"  an- 
swered Lamartine,  giving  him  the  money. 
Only  the  revenues  of  a  prince  could  sus- 
tain such  munificence.  For  years  before 
his  death  he  was  overwhelmed  with  debts, 
and  reduced  to  comparative  indigence  ; 
but  the  divine  impulse  of  charity  re- 
mained as  active  as  ever.  He  was  saving 
up  to  buy  himself  a  little  pony-chaise  to 
take  the  air  in  ;  he  had  gathered  just  a 
thousand  francs,  when  a  poor  woman  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  came  to  him 
with  a  piteous  tale  :  her  goods  had  been 
seized  by  a  hard-hearted  creditor,  and 
homeless  destitution  stared  her  in  the 
face.    "  How  much  do  you  require  ?  "  he 
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asked.  "  A  thousand  francs,"  was  the 
answer.  There  was  a  momentary  strug- 
gle, and  then  he  went  away,  fetched  his 
little  hoard,  and  placed  it  in  her  hand. 

Tne  man  who  could  do  these  deeds 
was  a  Christian.  No  higher  nor  rarer 
praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  him,  for 
generations  frequently  pass  away  without 
producing  one  such. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND   HIS 
BROTHER. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

Val  had  grown  to  be  sixteen,  tall  and 
strong,  towering  far  above  the  old  lord, 
and  even  above  his  father,  who  had  made 
another  visit  to  Eskside,  and  had  seen 
his  son,  and  regarded  him  with  more  ap- 
proval than  he  did  when  Val  was  seven 
years  old.  The  older  he  grew,  however, 
the  less  the  boy  resembled  Richard, 
whose  features,  settling  into  middle  age, 
no  longer  even  resembled  themselves  — 
a  thing  which  few  people  took  into  con- 
sideration. Many  persons  in  the  county 
expressed  their  surprise,  indeed,  on  see- 
ing them  together,  how  they  could  ever 
have  supposed  Valentine  to  be  like  his 
father  —  without  in  the  least  perceiving 
that  the  Honourable  Richard  Ross,  who 
was  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Florence, 
and  had  every  chance  of  rising  to  the  post 
of  Ambassador  the  very  next  time  that  a 
wave  of  promotion  came,  was  almost  more 
unlike  young  Dick  Ross,  Lady  Eskside's 
fair-haired  boy.  But  Richard  himself 
was  very  civil  to  his  son,  and  inquired 
after  his  studies,  and  recounted  his  own 
Eton  experiences,  and  volunteered  ad- 
vice about  Oxford  in  a  way  which  grati- 
fied all  the  family.  The  interview  be- 
tween the  father  and  son  was  perfectly 
polite  and  civil,  though,  on  Val's  side  at 
least,  there  was  little  warm  feeling  ;  but 
both  took  from  this  meeting  a  sentiment 
of  satisfaction,  not  to  say  something  like 
pride  in  each  other.  Valentine  on  his 
side  perceived  his  father's  easy  superior- 
ity in  culture  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
to  the  rural  magnates  who  formed  society 
at  Eskside,  with  a  sense  of  increased  con- 
sequence which  is  always  agreeable  ; 
while  Richard  looked  upon  the  handsome 
bold  boy,  the  soft  oval  of  whose  boyish 
face  was  yet  unmarred  by  any  manly 
growth  on  lip  or  cheek,  with  a  curious  min- 
gled feeling  of  pride  in  this  being  who  be- 
longed to  himself,  and  repugaaace  to  the 


creature  who  recalled  so  strongly  another 
image  most  unlike  his  own.  Valentine 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  air  of 
distinction  which  does  not  always  accom- 
pany, as  it  ought,  the  highest  birth.  Be- 
side him  Lord  Hightowers  was  as  a 
ploughman,  clumsy-footed,  heavy-man- 
nered, the  very  embodiment  of  the  com- 
mon in  opposition  to  the  refined.  How 
did  this  come  about  ?  "  Val  is  very  like 
the  picture  of  your  grandfather  —  the 
Raeburn,  as  you  call  it ;  though  it  would 
be  more  respectful  to  say  the  tenth  lord," 
Lady  Eskside  said,  with  a  slight  faltering. 
"  To  be  a  Raeburn  is  some  distinction, 
but  the  tenth  lord  was  nobody  in  particu- 
lar," said  the  dilettante,  ignoring  the  sub- 
ject of  the  likeness.  For,  indeed,  as  he 
developed,  Valentine  was  the  handsom- 
est Ross  that  had  been  seen  on  Eskside 
for  generations,  though  the  dark  curls 
pushed  off  his  bold  forehead,  and  his  great 
liquid  eyes  full  of  light,  and  his  form, 
which  was  all  spring  and  grace  and  elas- 
ticity, represented  another  race  altogether 
than  the  lords  of  Eskside. 

This  was  his  age  and  this  his  appear- 
ance in  the  summer  after  his  sixteenth 
birthday,  when  there  happened  to  Val  an 
encounter  which  affected  all  his  future 
life,  little  as  he  thought  of  any  such  re- 
sult. It  was  the  middle  of  June,  the 
height  of  the  "summer  half,"  that  period 
of  perfect  blessedness  to  young  Eton,  a 
delicious  evening  "after  six,"  when  all 
the  nine  hundred  boys  that  form  the  com- 
munity were  out  and  about  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  most  perfect  moment  of 
leisure.  The  sun  was  setting  up  the 
river  in  purple  and  crimson,  building  a 
broad  pathway  as  of  molten  gold,  a  celes- 
tial bridge  up  to  the  summer  heavens, 
over  the  gleaming  water  ;  the  banks  were 
gorgeous  with  summer  flowers,  thickets 
of  the  gay  willow-herb,  and  yellow  toad- 
flax, and  great  plumy  feathers  of  the 
meadow-queen  glowing  in  the  evening" 
light  —  the  soft  green  of  scattered  willow- 
trees  drooping  above  —  and  long  beds  of 
the  tenderest  blue  forget-me-not  dipping 
in  and  out  of  the  stream.  As  if  these 
did  not  supply  colour  enough,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river  was  aglow  with  re- 
flected beams  from  the  sky,  soft  yellow, 
crimson,  orange  —  great  rosy  clouds 
deepening  into  purple,  and  a  soft  vague 
vault  of  blue  above  with  specks  of  tinted 
cloud,  like  scattered  roses.  The  river 
was  alive  with  boats.  A  little  farther  up 
at  Athens,  the  bathing-place,  it  was  alive 
with  something  else  —  with  shoals  of 
boys    bathing,    plunging     in    and     out,. 
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and  peopling  the  shining  stream  with 
bobbing  heads,  and  white  shoulders, 
as  plentiful  as  fishes  and  as  much  at  their 
ease  in  the  element,  but  using  their 
human  privilege  of  laughter  to  turn  the 
spot  into  a  Babel  of  noisy  sweetness  — 
noise  which  the  charmed  summer  air 
took  all  roughness  out  of,  and  made  soft 
by  magic.  Val  in  his  outrigger  was  lower 
down  the  stream,  not  much  above  the 
spot  where  the  railway  bridge  does  all 
that  modern  ugliness  can  to  reduce 
nature  to  its  own  level.  The  boy  was 
not  thinking  much  about  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  yet  he  felt  it,  having  a  mind 
curiously  open  to  all  out-door  influences  ; 
and  this  it  was  which  had  arrested  his 
course  in  mid  stream,  just  where  he  could 
see  the  glorious  mass  of  the  castle  rising 
from  the  green  foliage  of  the  slopes,  and 
the  clustered  red  roofs  of  the  homely 
town.  The  sunset  threw  its  fullest  radi- 
ance upon  this  wonderful  termination  of 
the  landscape,  which  seemed,  from  where 
.Val  contemplated  it,  to  stand  across  the 
stream,  the  light  whitening  here  and 
there  a  window,  and  a  golden  haze  of 
warmth  and  mellow  distance  enveloping 
the  grey  walls,  the  pinnacles  of  St, 
George's,  the  picturesque  broken  outline 
of  the  Curfew  tower.  The  animated  fore- 
ground was  full  of  boats  —  dragon-fly 
outriggers  like  his  own,  poising  their 
long  out-stretched  wings  over  the  water, 
"tubs"  full  of  laughing  boys — and 
through  the  midst  of  all,  the  glorious 
vision  of  the  Eight,  with  a  well-known 
stalwart  figure,  as  big  as  the  boat  in 
which  he  stood,  steering  the  slim  craft  as 
it  flew,  and  shouting  stentorian  correc- 
tion and  reproof  to  No.  4  and  No.  7  —  for 
was  not  Henley  in  prospect,  with  all  its 
chances  of  loss  or  triumph  ?  Val  with- 
drew towards  the  bank  with  a  few  strokes 
of  his  long  oars,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
that  leviathan.  As  he  stayed  his  boat 
again,  with  the  sweetness  of  the  evening, 
the  light,  the  colour,  the  gay  medley  of 
:SOund  floating  in  happy  confusion  into 
,his  mind  —  a  gig,  stumbling  down  stream 
in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  laughing 
urchins,  totally  indifferent  to  the  chances 
of  a  ducking,  came  suddenly  foul  of  Val's 
boat,  tossing  his  oar  out  of  his  hand,  and 
upsetting  him  from  his  precarious  vessel 
in  a  moment.  Let  not  the  gentle  reader 
be  dismayed  ;  there  was  neither  fright 
nor  rarity  in  the  accident,  nor  the  slight- 
est occasion  for  the  blue-coated  water- 
man, with  the  Eton  lilies  on  his  silver 
buttons,  who  stood  in  a  punt  at  some  dis- 
tance with  uplifted  poles,  relieved  against 


the  sunset  sky,  to  hasten  to  the  rescue. 
"  Awfully  sorry,"  said  all  the  small  boys, 
rather  envying  Val  the  delight  of  being 
swamped  ;  they  were  fresh  and  wet  them- 
selves from  bathing,  and  would  have 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  swamp  too. 
As  for  Valentine,  he  swam  to  the  bank, 
which  was  close  by,  pulling  his  slim  bark 
after  him.  He  had  as  little  clothing 
upon  his  handsome  person  as  decency 
permitted  —  a  white  jersey,  thin  as  a 
spider's  web,  and  white  trousers  turned 
up  almost  to  the  knee.  So  he  was 
neither  harmed  nor  alarmed,  and  might 
have  walked  back  to  the  "  rafts  "  and  left 
his  boat  to  be  carried  down  by  the  stream 
without  concerning  himself  about  it,  or 
seeking  help  to  right  it,  had  not  his  Fate 
commanded  otherwise.  But  he  had  ar- 
rived at  one  of  those  moments  in  life, 
when  Fate,  potent  and  visible,  except  to 
the  actors  in  the  drama,  does  intervene. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  middle  of 
June.  Ascot  races  were  lately  over,  and 
the  roads,  as  careful  housekeepers  in 
lonely  places  knew  but  too  well,  were 
encumbered  with  "  tramps,"  making  their 
way  from  that  great  central  event  of  their 
year,  to  the  lesser  incidents  of  country 
fairs  and  provincial  races.  Many  of 
these  wandering  parties  were  about, —  so 
many,  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  much 
remarked  by  quiet  wayfarers.  And,  in- 
deed, the  poor  tramps  were  quiet  enough  ; 

—  weatherbeaten  groups,  women  with 
children  in  their  weary  arms,  men  with 
fur  caps  and  knotted  handkerchiefs,  and 
those  specimens  of  the  doggish  race 
which  have  vagrant  written  in  every  hair 
of  their  shabby  coats,  as  it  is  inscribed 
in  the  hard  brown  lines,  drawn  tight  by 
exposure  to  the  weather,  of  their  masters' 
faces.  Two  of  these  tramps  were  seated 
on  a  log  of  wood,  resting,  just  opposite 
the  spot  where  Valentine's  boat  had 
swamped.  These  were  a  woman  and  a 
boy,  more  decent  than  the  majority  of 
their  kind,  though  noway  separated  from 
it  in  appearance.  The  woman  looked 
over  forty,  but  was  not  so  old.  She  was 
seated,  with  her  hands  crossed  listlessly 
in  her  lap,  holding  a  little  bundle  in  a 
coloured  handkerchief ;  her  dress  was  a 
dark  cotton  gown  and  a  shawl,  with  an 
old-fashioned  bonnet  which  came  quite 
round  the  face,  enclosing  it  like   a  frame 

—  a  fashion  which  no  longer  finds  favour 
among  women.  This  dark  circle  round 
her  face  identified  it,  and  called  the  pas- 
senger's attention  ;  and  a  more  remark- 
able face  has  seldom  caught  and  arrested 
the  careless  eye.    I  saw  her  about  this 
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time,  seated  on  a  bank  in  a  leafy  country 
road,  with  the  light  interlacing  of  shadow 
and  sunshine  on  her  ;  and  as  it  was  her 
aspect  and  looks  which  moved  me  to  col- 
lect all  these  particulars,  and  trace  out 
her  history,  and  that  of  her  children,  I 
can  speak  still  more  distinctly  of  how  she 
looked  to  me,  than  of  her  first  appearance 
to  Val.  Complexion  she  had  none.  Her 
skin  was  burnt  a  kind  of  brick-dust  col- 
our, red-brown,  and  it  was  roughened  by 
the  exposure  of  years  ;  her  black  hair 
was  smoothed  away  on  her  forehead, 
leaving  only  a  little  rim  visible  between 
the  brow  and  the  bonnet.  Her  features 
were  beautiful,  but  only  struck  the  spec- 
tator when  he  had  looked  at  her  more 
than  once,  the  roughness  of  her  aspect 
and  colouring  seeming  to  throw  a  veil 
upon  their  beauty  of  form.  But  it  was 
her  eyes  and  expression  which  were  most 
remarkable,  and  fascinated  the  wondering 
glance.  She  looked  like  Silence  person- 
ified—  her  lips  shut  close,  as  if  they 
could  not  open,  and  an  air  of  strange  ab- 
straction from  the  immediate  scene  en- 
veloping and  removing  her  from  its  com- 
mon occurrences.  The  circles  round 
her  eyes  were  wide  and  large,  and  out  of 
those  worn  sockets  looked  two  great 
wistful  eyes,  always  looking,  never  see- 
ing anything  —  eyes  unfathomable,  which 
were  full  of  solemn  expression,  yet  told 
you  nothing,  except  that  there  was  much 
to  tell.  In  her  way  the  beauty  of  the 
night  had  entered  into  her  inarticulate 
soul  ;  but  I  do  not  think  she  was  aware 
of  any  of  the  details  that  made  it  up  — 
and  she  had  not  even  noticed  the  inci- 
dent of  the  swamping  when  Valentine's 
light,  well-strung  figure  scrambled  up 
the  bank.  "  Here,  you  !  "  cried  Val  to 
the  boy  by  her  side,  with  the  ready  ease 
of  one  accustomed  to  command  to  one 
accustomed  to  obey  —  "lend  us  a  hand, 
will  you,  to  empty  the  boat  ?  " 

The  boy,  who  had  been  seated  by  the 
woman's  side,  rose  at  the  call  with  ready 
reply  to  the  demand  upon  him.  He  had 
the  corresponding  habit  to  Valentine's 
—  the  habit  of  hearing  when  he  was 
called  to,  of  doing  what  he  was  told  to 
do.  He  had  done  everything  to  which  a 
vagrant  lad  is  bred  —  held  horses,  run 
errands,  executed  a  hundred  odd  jobs  ; 
and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  withhold 
the  help  by  which  sixpences  were  earned 
and  bread  gained,  from  any  one  who  de- 
manded it.  "  Here  you  are,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered, cheerily.  He  was  about  the 
same  age  as  Valentine,  but  not  so  tall 
nor  so  finely  made  —  a  fair-haired,  sunny- 


!  faced  lad,  looking  clean  and  ruddy,  de- 
i  spite  of  dust  and  weariness,  and  the 
rough  tramp  costume,  blue-spotted  hand- 
kerchief, and  nondescript  jacket  which 
he  wore.  He  and  his  mother  had  been 
seated  there  together  for  some  time  past, 
not  speaking  to  each  other  —  for  vagrants 
generally  are  a  silent  race.  She  did  not 
stir  even  now,  when  he  rose  from  her 
side.  To  have  him  called  casually  by 
whomsoever  wanted  help,  and  to  see  him 
obey,  was  habitual  to  her  also.  Val  and 
the  young  tramp  worked  together  in  si- 
lence at  the  righting  of  the  boat  :  they 
pulled  it  up  on  the  bank,  and  turned  it 
over,  and  set  it  afloat  again.  Then,  how- 
ever, Val  changed  his  first  intention.  "  I 
say,"  he  began,  half  meditatively,  "have 
you  time  to  take  her  down  to  Goodman's  1 
no,  you  mustn't  get  in,  you  can  tow  her 
down  ;  and  if  you'll  come  to  me  to-mor- 
row morning  I'll  pay  you.  I'm  Ross,  at 
Grinder's.  Do  you  know  Grinder's  } 
well,  anybody  will  tell  you.  You  can 
come  after  ten  to-morrow,  and  tell  old 
Goodman  it's  Ross's  boat." 

"Yes,  sir,  I'll  see  to  it,"  said  the  boy 
blithely,  touching  his  cap.  He  looked  up 
with  his  fair  frank  face  to  Val's,  and  the 
two  lads  "  took  a  liking  "  to  each  other  on 
the  spot.  Val  had  made  a  step  or  two 
down  the  bank,  then  came  back.  "  What 
lire  you  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  do  you  live  here  ? 
I  never  saw  you  on  the  river  before." 

"  Mother  and  I  are  going  to  stop  all 
night,"  said  the  lad  ;  "  we're  last  from 
Ascot  ;  I  ain't  got  a  trade,  but  just  does 
odd  jobs.  No,  I  never  was  on  the  river 
before." 

Upon  which  a  sudden  warmth  of  pa- 
tronage and  lordly  benevolence  came  to 
Valentine's  bosom.  "  If  you  stay  here 
I'll  give  you  what  odd  jobs  I  can.  What's 
your  name  ?  I  like  the  looks  of  you,'* 
said  lordly  Val. 

"  Dick  Brown,  sir ;  thank  you,  sir," 
said  the  lad,  with  grateful  kindliness. 
He  had  no  pride  to  be  wounded  by  this 
brusque  address,  but  took  it  in  perfectly 
good  part,  and  was  gratified  by  the  good 
impression  he  had  made.  He  had  tied 
a  piece  of  string,  which  he  brought  from 
his  own  pocket,  to  the  sharp  prow  of  the 
boat,  and  was  preparing  to  tow  it  down 
stream.  But  he  stopped  as  Val  stopped, 
still  dripping,  his  wet  shirt  fitting  to  his 
fine,  well-developed  form  like  i.  glove. 
The  other  had  none  of  Val's  physical  ad- 
vantages of  education,  any  more  than 
the  mental.  He  was  as  ignorant  of  how 
to  hold  himself  as  how  to  make  Latin 
verses ;  and  bad  he  got  into  the  outrig- 
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ger,  as  he  at  first  proposed,  would  have 
been  by  this  time  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  He  admired  his  handsome  youns: 
patron  with  an  innocent  open-hearted 
pleasure  in  the  sight  of  him,  feehng  him 
a  hundred  miles  removed  from  and  above 
himself. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Val ;  "you  come  to 
me  to-morrow  at  Grinder's.  If  you  stay 
we'll  find  you  plenty  to  do." 

Then  he  turned,  bethinking  himself  of 
his  wet  clothes,  which  began  to  get  chilly, 
and,  with  an  amicable  wave  of  his  hand, 
stepped  out  along  the  road  ;  but  even 
then  he  paused  again,  and  turned  back  to 
call  out,  "  Remember,  Ross,  at  Grinder's," 
and  with  another  nod  disappeared.  The 
woman  behind  had  not  been  attending  to 
the  colloquy.  She  roused  up  suddenly 
at  these  last  words,  and  looked  after  the 
boy,  with  her  eyes  lighting  up  strangely. 
"  What  did  he  say  ? "  she  asked,  in  a 
half  whisper,  rising  quickly  and  coming 
to  her  son's  side  ;  "  what  was  that  name 
he  said  ?  " 

"  His  own  name,  mother,"  said  the 
smiling  lad.  "  I  am  to  go  to  him  at  ten 
to-morrow.  He's  one  of  the  college 
gentlemen.  He  says  he  likes  the  looks 
of  me,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he'd 
help  me  to  a  job." 

"  What  was  his  name  ?  "  repeated  the 
woman,  grasping  her  son's  arm  impatient- 
ly. He  took  it  with  perfect  calm,  being 
accustomed  to  her  moods. 

"  Come  along,  mother,  I've  to  take  the 
boat  down  to  the  raft ;  Ross,  at  Grinder's. 
I  wonder  where's  Grinder's.  He's  Ross, 
I  suppose." 

The  woman  stood  with  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  looking  after  the  other  figure 
which  withdrew  into  the  distance  through 
the  soft  air,  still  tinted  with  all  the  rosy 
lights  of  sunset.  The  young  athlete,  all 
dripping  in  ,his  scanty  clothing,  was 
joined  by  an  admiring  train  as  he  went 
on  ;  he  was  popular  and  well  known,  and 
his  loyal  followers  worshipped  him  as 
much  in  this  momentary  eclipse  as  if  he 
had  done  something  famous.  The  tramp 
woman  was  roused  out  of  all  the  abstrac- 
tion with  which  she  had  sat,  oblivious  of 
Valentine's  closer  presence,  gazing 
vaguely  at  the  sky  and  the  river.  Her 
eyes  followed  him  with  a  hungry  eager- 
ness, devouring  the  space  between  ;  a 
slight  nervous  trembling  ran  through  her 
frame. 

"  I  wish  I  had  seen  him  nigh  at  hand," 
she  said,  with  a  sigh  ;  "it's  my  luck,  al- 
ways my  luck." 

"Come  along  and  you'll  see  him  still 


if  you  want  to,"  said  the  lad;  "  I  know 
what  them  swells  do.  They  go  down  to 
the  rafts  and  takes  off  their  wet  things, 
and  puts  on  their  coats  and  chimney-pots. 
He's  a  good  un  to  look  at,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
but  you  never  see  nothing  that's  under 
your  nose,  mother.  You  get  curious-like 
when  anything's  past." 

"  Don't  stand  talking,"  said  the  wo- 
man, with  a  tremulous  impatience,  "  but 
come  on." 

Dick  obeyed  promptly  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  walk  quickly,  towing  a  trouble- 
some outrigger  with  its  projecting  row- 
locks, when  there  is  no  one  in  it  to  guide 
its  course  along  the  inequalities  of  the 
bank.  The  woman  bore  this  delay  with 
nervous  self-restraint  as  long  as  she 
could,  then  telling  him  she  would  wait 
for  him,  pursued  her  way  rapidly  alone  to 
the  rafts,  which  were  crowded  by  boys 
arriving  and  departing  in  every  possible 
stage  of  undress.  She  waited  wistfully 
at  the  gate,  not  venturing  to  enter  the 
railed-off  enclosure,  which  was  sacred  to 
the  boats  and  "  the  gentlemen  ; "  and 
when  Val  issued  forth  in  his  "change" 
coat,  which  was  a  brilliant  garment  in 
coloured  strips,  she  did  not  recognize 
him.  She  stood  there  in  tremulous  and 
passionate  agitation  —  suppressed,  it  is 
true,  but  intense — gazing  wistfully  at 
the  crowds  of  moving  figures,  all  bearing 
that  resemblance  to  each  other  which 
boys  undergoing  the  same  training  and 
wearing  the  same  dress  so  often  do.  She 
could  not  identify  any  one,  and  she  was 
growing  sick  and  faint  with  weariness, 
and  with  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

"  Here  I  am,  mother ;  did  you  see 
him  ?"  said  Dick,  appearing  at  last,  tired 
but  pleased,  with  his  awkward  charge. 

"  How  was  I  to  know  him  .''  "  she  asked, 
sharply  ;  "  I  did  not  see  his  face.  As  to 
who  he  is,  Dick,  it's  a  name  I  once  knew. 
I  wish  I  had  seen  him  ;  but  it's  my  luck, 
always  my  luck." 

"  I'll  ask  all  about  him,  mother,"  said 
the  cheery  boy  ;  but  while  he  was  gone 
to  deposit  the  boat,  some  other  mem- 
bers of  their  wandering  class  joined  the 
woman,  and  distracted,  or  did  their 
best  to  distract,  her  attention.  With 
them  she  made  a  long  round  by  the 
bridge  to  the  Windsor  side  — (there  was 
a  ferry,  but  pennies  are  pennies,  and 
were  not  to  be  lightly  spent  on  personal 
ease)  —  and  then  made  her  way  to  a  lodg- 
ing she  knew  in  the  vagrant  quarter  — 
the  Rag  Fair  of  the  little  royal  borough. 
Whatever  might  be  the  thoughts  that 
were  passing  in  her  mind,  or  whatever 
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the  anxieties  within  her  hidden  heart,  she 
had  to  give  her  attention  to  the  practical 
side  of  her  rough  Hfe,  and  stopped  on  her 
way  to  buy  some  scraps  of  meat  and 
some  bread  for  her  own  and  her  son's 
meal.  There  was  a  common  fire  in  the 
lower  room  of  the  lodging-house,  at 
which  the  tramp-lodgers  were  allowed  to 
cook  their  supper.  This  woman  did  so 
in  her  turn,  like  the  rest ;  and  to  Dick 
the  scraps  which  his  mother  had  cooked, 
as  well  as  she  knew  how,  made  a  luxuri- 
ous meal,  taken  on  a  corner  of  the  rough 
table,  with  all  the  sounds  and  all  the 
smells  of  Coffin  Lane  coming  in  at  the 
open  door.  There  was  a  Babel  of  sounds 
going  on  within  in  addition,  each  group 
talking  according  to  its  pleasure,  and  the 
outdoor  shouting,  jesting,  quarrelling, 
coming  in  as  chorus.  Dick  had  not 
found  out  very  much  about  his  young 
patron.  He  told  his  mother  that  he  had 
summut  to  do  with  a  lord,  but  was  not 
sure  what,  "  But  why  can't  we  stay  here 
a  bit  ? "  said  Dick.  "  There  aint  nothing 
going  on  in  the  country  but  poor  things, 
where  we  don't  pick  up  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together;  you'll  see  I'll 
make  something  handsome  on  the  river, 
with  all  the  odd  jobs  there  is  ;  and  if  this 
here  young  gentleman  is  as  good  as  his 
word " 

"  Did  he  look  as  if  he  would  be  as 
good  as  his  word  .'"' 

"  Lord  bless  us,  how  can  I  tell  ?  "  said 
Dick.  "I  don't  read  faces,  nor  fortunes 
neither,  like  you.  He  said  he  liked  the 
looks  of  me  ;  and  so  did  I,"  the  lad  added, 
with  a  laugh.  "  I  hope  it'll  do  him  a  deal 
of  good.     I  like  the  looks  of  him  too." 

And  Dick  went  to  bed  in  the  room 
which  he  shared  (under  Government  reg- 
ulation and  with  great  regard  to  the 
cubic  feet  of  air  —  such  air  as  is  to  be 
had  in  Coffin  Lane)  with  two  other  rough 
fellows  not  so  guiltless  in  their  vagrancy 
as  himself  —  with  a  cheery  heart,  thinking 
that  here,  perhaps,  he  had  found  founda- 
tion enough  to  build  a  life  upon  —  a  begin-  ( 
ning  to  his  career,  if  he  had  known  such 
an  imposing  word.  He  was  a  good  boy, 
though  his  previous  existence  had  been 
spen^  among  the  roughest  elements  of  so- 
ciety. He  knelt  down  boldly  at  his  bed- 
side, and  said  the  short  half-childish 
praver  which  he  had  been  taught  as  a 
child,  without  caring  in  the  least  for  his 
companions'  jeers.  Perhaps  even  it  was 
more  a  charm  against  evil  than  a  prayer  ; 
but,  such  as  it  was,  the  boy  held  by  it 
bravely.  He  was  exhilarated  somehow, 
and  full  of  hope,  he  could  not  have  told 


why.  Something  good  seemed  about  to 
happen  to  him.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
expected  Valentine  to  do  for  him,  or  if  he 
expected  anything  definite  ;  but  he  was 
somehow  inspired  and  elated,  he  could 
not  tell  why. 

His  mother,  for  her  part,  sat  down 
upon  her  bed  and  pondered,  her  abstract 
eyes  fixing  upon  the  bare  whitewashed 
walls  as  solemn  a  gaze  as  that  which  she 
had  fixed  on  the  distant  glow  of  the  sun- 
set across  the  river.  They  were  not  eyes 
which  could  see  anything  near  at  hand, 
but  were  always  far  off,  watching  some- 
thing visionary,  more  true  than  the  reality 
before  her.  She,  too,  had  companions  in 
her  room,  where  there  was  nothing  be- 
yond the  supply  of  bare  necessities  —  a 
bed  to  sleep  on,  nothing  more.  She  had 
not  Dick's  happy  temperament,  but  she 
was  as  indifferent  as  he  was  to  the  base 
surroundings  of  that  poor  and  low  level 
of  life  to  which  they  were  accustomed  ; 
but  somehow,  in  her  mind  too,  various 
new  thoughts,  or  rather  old  thoughts, 
which  were  new  by  reason  of  long  disuse, 
were  surging  up  whether  she  would 
or  not.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sound  of 
the  name  which  she  had  not  heard  for 
years.  Ross.  It  was  not  a  very  uncom- 
mon name  ;  but  yet,  when  this  poor  crea- 
ture began  to  think  who  the  boy  whom 
she  had  seen  might  be  —  and  to  wonder 
with  quick-beating  pulses  whether  it  was 
so  —  these  thoughts  were  enough  to  fill 
her  heart  with  such  wild  throbs  and 
bursts  of  feeling  as  had  not  stirred  it  for 
many  years. 


From  Eraser's  Maj^azine. 
SOME  OLD-FASHIONED   PARSONS. 

To  revisit,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  scenes  which  formed  the  principal 
background  in  early  life,  is  at  best  a 
doubtful  pleasure.  It  is  true,  the  tints 
which  at  such  a  time  break  and  shift 
across  the  mental  vision  are  not  wholly 
dark,  and  the  sensations  need  not,  at 
least  in  every  case,  be  wholly  painful. 
We  learn  at  any  rate  that  the  true  old 
days  still  belong  to  ourselves,  and  are 
not,  as  we  may  have  been  apt  to  imagine, 
more  closely  connected  with  the  old  home 
scenes  than  with  our  own  hearts  and 
memories.  Yet,  after  all,  the  impressions 
are  so  complicated  —  the  blanks  are  so 
distinct  —  the  absence  of  the  "old  fa- 
miliar faces "  makes  itself  so  strongly 
felt,  that  the  pain  of  such  a  visit  may, 
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many  a  time  and  oft,  far  exceed  its  pleas- 
ure. Whenever,  in  poetry  or  in  fiction, 
we  find  this  natural  mixture  of  feeling 
strongly  brought  home  to  us,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
master.  Towards  the  end  of  Rob  Roy,  for 
instance,  we  are  carried  once  more  over 
the  hunting  field,  where  in  the  beginning 
of  the  story,  the  hero  first  encounters 
Diana  Vernon  and  her  cousin.  Sir  Hil- 
debrand  and  his  sons  are  dead.  Diana 
herself  is  a  fugitive.  All  is  sadness  and 
solitude  ;  and  we  are  made  to  feel  the 
change  almost  as  sharply  and  as  painfully 
as  Frank  Osbaldistone  himself. 

These  observations  have  been  sug- 
gested by  an  accidental  visit  to  a  Devon- 
shire rectory,  unbeheld,  save  in  the 
mind's  eye,  for  a  stretch  of  at  least  five 
and  thirty  years.  The  change  and  de- 
struction of  this  most  brisk  of  ages  are 
finding  their  wav  even  into  Devonshire. 
High  farming  —  which,  whatever  else  it 
means,  certainly  implies  general  ugliness, 
and  odours  — 

Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Than  poet  e'er  conceived  or  fancy  feigned, 

is  creeping  westward.  Old  hedgerows, 
branching  oaks,  and  elms  "  star  proof " 
are  year  by  year  falling  before  it.  Ven- 
erable farm-houses,  gabled  and  lichen- 
tinted,  are  giving  place  to  structures  as 
square  and  uncompromising  as  a  factory, 
and  sometimes  as  pretentious  as  an  alder- 
man's villa  ;  and  the  quietest  river  valley 
is  not  safe  from  an  invading  railway. 
But  there  are  still  corners  of  the  land  — 
"  happy  valleys  "  or  "  sleepy  hollows  " 
(the  reader  may  choose  for  himself)  — 
which  remain  much  as  they  were  a  hun- 
dred—  two  or  three  hundred  —  years  ago. 
The  steep  Devonshire  hill-sides,  where 
carts  were  unknown  almost  within  living 
memory,  oppose  themselves  more  seri- 
ously to  modern  innovation  than  the 
levels  of  Bedfordshire  or  Northampton  ; 
and  there  is  still  to  be  found,  if  only  you 
look  in  the  right  direction,  the  sturdy 
franklin's  house  of  Elizabeth's  days,  with 
its  granite  porch,  its  narrow,  mullioned 
windows,  its  barns  and  outbuildings  over- 
shadowed by  ash  trees  and  sycamores  as 
old  as  themselves,  and  its  circle  of  home 
fields  and  pastures  unaltered  since  their 
master  kept  watch  for  the  coming  of  the 
Armada  by  the  beacon  on  the  hill  above 
them.  The  rector)',  at  which  we  have  at 
last  arrived,  belongs  to  a  later  time  ;  but, 
as  yet,  is  just  as  unconscious  of  the 
spoiler,  although  it  is  not  so  far  removed 
from  the  bustle  of  the  world  but  that  the 


scream  of  the  engine  now  and  then  breaks 
the  silence  of  its  garden  paths.  The 
house  and  the  quiet  old  church  beside  it 
have,  so  far,  escaped  the  restorer,  and 
the  scene,  looking  down  upon  it  from  the 
side  of  the  Dartmoor  tor  that  gives  name 
to  the  parish,  is  the  same  as  it  was  half  a 
century  ago.  The  house  was  built  by  a 
wealthy  rector  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Elsewhere  it  would  have  been  of 
red  brick.  Here  it  is  of  the  native  moor 
stone,  cut  in  small  square  blocks,  and 
tinted  by  time  and  weather  as  variously 
as  the  granite  of  the  tors  themselves. 
Here  and  there,  above  and  below  the 
windows,  are  dates  and  initials  ;  and  over 
the  main  entrance  is  a  shield  of  arms 
which  must  have  cost  the  sculptor  no 
small  labour,  and  probably,  since  the 
granite  is  unusually  hard,  spoiled  both 
his  temper  and  his  tools.  The  building 
is  long  and  low.  On  one  side  a  small- 
leaved  ivy  has  matted  the  wall  thickly, 
and  has  crept  upward  to  the  top  of  the 
chimneys  ;  part  of  the  front  is  covered  by 
an  enormous  sweet  briar  ;  and  a  moun- 
tain ash,  planted,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  place,  on  the  day  which  saw 
the  foundation  stone  laid,  has  spread  up- 
ward so  vigorously  that  its  scarlet  clus- 
ters overhang  the  roofs,  and  seem  as 
much  a  part  of  the  general  design  as  the 
shield  of  arms  or  the  carved  letters.  Syc- 
amores, "  oft  musical  with  bees,"  each 
tree  a  hill  of  leaves,  rise  between  the 
house  and  the  churchyard  ;  and'  the 
church  tower  with  its  lofty  pinnacles  is 
not  so  far  removed  but  that  it  seems  to 
watch  over  the  dwelling,  and  to  connect 
it  with  the  church  itself.  In  front,  and 
sloping  towards  a  clear,  rapid  hill-stream, 
here  sparkling  in  the  sun,  there  hidden 
among  thickets  of  hazel  and  holly,  ex- 
tends an  old  English  garden,  for  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  fellow.  For- 
mal, with  straight  walks  and  yew  hedges, 
walled  on  either  side,  and  descending  in 
terraces,  it  is  exactly  such  a  garden  as 
Walpole  in  one  of  his  letters  describes  as 
"comfortable;"  warm,  sunny,  and  shel- 
tered, with  a  wealth  of  old-fashioned 
flowers,  the  favourites  of  our  forefathers, 
and  therefore  far  richer  in  poetry  and 
pleasant  association  than  the  new  comers 
for  whom  we  have  exchanged  them.  The 
walls  are  tufted  with  snapdragon  and  red 
valerian.  Great  clusters  of  narcissus,  of 
paeony,  of  grey  Maltese  lilies,  of  golden 
rod,  and  of  Michaelmas  daisy,  border  the 
main  walk,  and  light  up  the  garden,  each 
flower  in  its  due  season.  The  June  roses, 
although  not  one  of  our  modern  treasures 
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is  present,  are  neither  less  bright  nor  less 
fragrant.  The  grand  old  "  cabbage,"  the 
pure  "  unique,"  the  "  blush,"  and  the 
"damask,"  can  hold  their  own  against 
most  comers.  And  as  for  clove  pinks, 
carnations,  or  picotees,  they  are  nowhere 
to  be  seen  in  perfection,  save  in  such  an 
old-world,  unimproved  garden. 

This  is  the  scene  on  which  you  look 
down  from  the  hill,  or  which,  backed  by 
the  granite-strewn  hill  itself,  lies  before 
you  as  you  wander  by  the  riverside. 
Without,  nothing  is  changed.  Within, 
the  walls  are  still  the  same,  and  the  rooms 
as  of  old  ;  but  for  the  life  which  filled  them 
forty  years  ago  we  must  draw  on  our 
memory.  They  are  panelled  with  oak,  to 
which  time  is  given  a  rich  brown  tinge 
like  the  outer  skin  of  a  horse-chestnut. 
No  paint  has  touched  them,  and  no 
"gilded  beam  "  stretches  across  the  ceil- 
ings. Dutch  tiles,  with  wonderful  pre- 
sentations of  Scriptural  personages,  line 
the  fire-places  ;  and  broad,  narrow-paned 
windows  look  out  toward  the  gardens. 
In  the  days  to  which  we  are  looking 
back,  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
drawing-room  or  the  study  was  the  more 
delightful.  The  latter,  like  Mrs.  Bethune 
Baliol's  special  apartment,  was  a  place  to 
make  the  studious  idle,  and  the  idle  studi- 
ous. There  were  shelves  well  laden  with 
many  a  rare  volume  —    ' 

Those    Aldus    printed,   those  Du    Sueil   has 
bound ; 

there  were  others  on  which  were  ranged 
sundry  antique  relics,  brought  to  light 
from  the  Dartmoor  mosses,  or  from  the 
recesses  of  cairns  and  tumuli  —  true 
and  unquestioned  relics,  since  they  had 
been  gathered  before  the  davs  of  Flint 
Jacks  and  fashionable  archaeology.  One 
cabinet  was  devoted  to  a  botanical  col- 
lection, the  result  of  wanderings  not 
only  in  Devonshire,  but  in  many  a  little 
known  (in  those  days  at  least)  corner  of 
England  ;  another  was  filled  with  care- 
ful architectural  and  antiquarian  draw- 
ings, made  during  similar  expeditions. 
One  or  two  family  portraits,  and  a  very 
stiff  full-length  of  the  young  Pretender 
in  a  Highland  dress,  hung  on  the  walls, 
the  latter  indicating  what  the  leaning  of 
the  rector's  family  had  been  in  bygone 
days.  Indeed  a  shadow  of  the  forty-five 
seemed  to  hang  about  the  rector  him- 
self ;  for  he  had  himself  known  more 
than  one  of  those  who  had  been  "  out  " 
in  that  eventful  year,  and  could  tell  some 
curious  stories  of  the  agitation  in  certain 
West  Country  manor  houses,  as  the  news 


of  the  prince's  advance  reached  them, 
with  all  sorts  of  exaggerations  ;  and  about 
the  Jacobite  Earl  of  Cromarty,  who,  after 
his  pardon,  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
old  house  of  Northcote,  near  Honiton. 
The  room,  as  far  as  it  went,  gave  a  toler- 
able notion  of  the  tastes  and  character  of 
its  owner.  But  it  did  not  go  very  far. 
The  kindliness,  the  learning,  the  quaint, 
old-world  turns  of  thought  and  of  speech, 
the  wide,  practical  knowledge  of  men  as 
well  as  of  books,  the  gentle  readiness 
with  which  the  most  important  work  was 
dropped,  and  the  intruder  warmly  wel- 
comed,—  all  that  made  up  the  picture 
still  unfaded  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  and  loved  the  rector,  could  only  be 
gathered  after  long  and  familiar  inter- 
course with  him  who  had  made  the  room 
what  it  was.  He  might  have  sat,  though 
with  some  finer  lines  untraced  by  the 
artist,  for  Praed's  portrait  of  "  Quince 
the  Vicar  ;  "  and  indeed  the  rectory  does 
not  lie  so  far  from  Teignmouth  but  that 
some  part  of  the  description  may  have 
been  actually  sketched  from  him.  After 
all,  what  gave  him  his  very  marked  indi- 
viduality was  the  manner  in  which  he 
seemed  to  bring  the  fashions  and  phrases 
of  a  past  generation,  almost  of  a  past  age, 
into  contact  with  these  modern  days  of 
bustling  restlessness.  When  he  set  out 
on  his  yearly  tour  he  did  not  trust  him- 
self to  any  public  conveyance,  not  even 
to  the  well-horsed  coaches,  which  long 
before  he  reached  his  grand  climacteric 
had  become  famous  throughout  the  coun- 
try. A  sturdy  cob  conveyed  himself  and 
his  valise  ;  and  the  deep  gambadoes  in 
which  he  encased  his  nether  man  can 
have  been  little  improved  since  they  were 
first  invented,  as  Fuller  asserts,  by  Rich- 
ard Carew  of  Antony,  author  of  the  Sur- 
veyor of  Cornwall :  "  —  whereby,  whilst 
one  rides  on  horseback,  his  legges  are  in 
a  coach,  clean  and  warme,  in  those  dirty 
countries."  Nor  did  the  rector  keep  to 
smooth  highways  or  to  the  ordinary  deep 
lanes  of  Devonshire.  He  loved  to  trace 
old  and  forgotten  paths  about  which  lay 
the  evidences  of  most  ancient  settlements 
and  civilization,  to  follow  the  broken 
Foss-way  as  it  ran  westward  from  Exeter 
into  Cornwall  ;  or  to  explore,  over  hedge 
and  ditch,  the  branch  lines  of  the  great 
Icenhilde,  connecting  the  Damnonian 
borders  with  the  centre  and  the  east  of 
Britain.  In  short,  his  manner  of  travel- 
ling, in  the  earlier  years  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  was  much  the  same  as  had  been 
followed  by  Stukeley  and  Pennant  in  the 
days  of  Raraillies  wigs  and  gold  embroid- 
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ered  waistcoats  ;  and  the  range  of  his 
observations  was  at  least  as  wide  as  theirs. 
And  now  for  the  drawing-room.  The 
rector  was  not  married,  but  with  him 
lived,  and  had  lived  from  their  infancy, 
two  younger  sisters,  whom  all  the  coun- 
try round  about  knew  as  "  the  Ladies." 
They  were  the  tenants  of  the  drawing- 
room,  no  stiff-chaired,  unused  apartment, 
but  always  the  most  cheerful  and  sunny 
in  the  house,  where  "chintz,  the  rival  of 
the  showery  bow,"  brightened  the  old- 
fashioned  sofas  and  settees,  where  rows 
of  delicate  Sevres  graced  the  hanging 
cupboard,  and  v^^here  a  faint  perfume  of 
dried  rose  leaves  came  at  all  seasons 
from  certain  tall  china  jars  which  flanked 
the  mantelpiece.  It  was  curious  to  note 
the  manner  in  which  the  rector's  charac- 
ter was  repeated,  with  a  due  difference, 
in  his  sisters  ;  and  to  observe  how  each 
had  adopted,  after  her  own  fashion,  cer- 
tain of  his  favourite  pursuits  and  fancies. 
Both,  like  him,  cared  for  things  of  the 
past,  and  both  recognized  their  romantic 
side  ;  but  the  elder  was  sentimental,  the 
younger  more  given  to  the  marvellous 
and  picturesque.  The  elder  delighted  in 
ballads  of  the  Mickle  school,  full  of  lovers' 
sighs  and  tears  — 

Softly  fall  the  dews  of  evening, 
Softly  close  the  shades  of  night ; 

Yonder  walks  the  Moor  Almanzor, 
Shunning  every  gleam  of  light. 

She  had  thick  manuscript  volumes 
filled  with  them,  and  with  prose  stories  of 
similar  quality,  copied  in  that  "delicate 
Italian  hand,"  like  the  wanderings  of  mi- 
nute spiders  over  the  page,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Radcliffe  (a  great  favourite 
with  the  "  Lady  "),  is  the  approved  vehi- 
cle for  embalming  such'  matters.  She 
"  knew  each  dell  and  every  alley  green  " 
for  miles  about  the  rectory  ;  and,  attired 
in  summer  in  the  most  delicate  muslin,  in 
winter  in  that  peculiar  stuff  known  to  our 
long  past  youth  as  "  nankin,"  she  would 
undertake  long  walking  expeditions 
among  the  hills,  always  keeping  a  record 
of  the  miles  she  had  accomplished,  and 
adding  up  their  number  at  the  end  of 
every  year.  She  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced a  parasol  to  the  district;  not  the 
lace-covered  slender  thing  which  now 
passes  by  that  name,  but  a  substantial 
shade  with  a  long  cane  attached  to  it,  to 
be  held  in  the  middle,  and  to  serve  as  a 
walking  stick.  The  appearance  of  this 
"  little  umbrell,"  as  it  was  called,  produced 
no  small  excitement  in  the  West  Country 
villages,  in  some  of  which  the  fashions  of 


a  century  ago  still  linger.  "Dear Doctor 
Johnson,"  was  the  idol  of  this  elder  sis- 
ter, who  dared  to  approach  the  Colossus 
of  literature  thus  familiarly.  But  the 
Doctor  would  have  looked  on  her  with 
respect ;  nor  would  he  have  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  many  excellent  qualities  of 
the  younger  "  Lady,"  although  her  mind 
had  been  by  no  means  so  carefully  cul- 
tured, and  was  indeed  in  some  directions 
eminently  eccentric.  She,  like  her  broth- 
er, and  in  his  company,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  every  ruined  castle  or  abbey 
within  her  reach.  For  each  she  had  a 
vast  collection  of  ghost  stories  and  roman- 
tic legends,  highly  ingenious,  but  some- 
what confusing,  since  she  had  early 
adopted  Sir  Walter  Scott's  theory,  that 
where  no  interesting  story  hovers  about 
a  place,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  make 
one.  But  having  once  developed  her 
special  version,  she  could  by  no  means 
be  induced  to  change  it,  any  more  than  to 
modify  her  peculiar  views  of  mediaeval 
manners  and  arrangements.  She  always 
insisted  on  conveying  her  guests  by  a 
steep  and  broken  staircase  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  towers  at  Berry  Pomeroy, 
where  she  would  describe  a  narrow  over- 
hanging platform,  some  sixty  feet  from 
the  ground,  as  the  bowling  green  on  which 
the  lords  of  the  castle  and  their  retainers 
were  wont  to  disport  themselves.  Her 
ghost  stories  were  less  perplexing,  though 
perhaps  equally  impossible.  But  they  are 
not  forgotten  ;  and  some  of  them  are  still 
repeated  by  the  custodians  of  the  ruins 
to  which  they  were  attached.  Less  re- 
fined and  far  more  plain-spoken  than  her 
sister,  she  contrasted  strongly  with  her  in 
her  dress.  One  was  always  delicate  and 
nice,. with  unruffled  kerchief  and  unspot- 
ted muslins  ;  the  other  was  entirely  care- 
less, and  not  unfrequently  appeared  drag- 
ging after  her  a  length  of  torn  flounce  or 
a  yard  of  unripped  trimming. 

These  were  the  figures  —  themselves 
long  since  laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet  church- 
yard adjoining  the  rectory,  which  rose  to 
the  mind's  eye  as  clearly  as  when  in  life 
on  revisiting  their  well-known  home. 
The  picture  and  the  life  they  recalled, 
suggested  at  once  the  wonderful  change 
which  has  passed  over  the  country  par- 
sonao:es  of  England  within  the  last  half- 
century.  This  Devonshire  rector  be- 
longed to  a  species  which  is  almost  as 
extinct  as  the  megatherium  or  the  dodo  ; 
but  which  nevertheless  in  his  own  days 
was  by  no  means  uncommon.  A  man  of 
family  and  of  easy  fortune,  his  influence 
and  his  interests  extended  far  beyond  the 
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professional  and  parochial  limits  within 
which  the  modern  clergyman  seems  to 
think  it,  for  the  most  part,  necessary  to 
confine  himself.  Both  he  and  his  sisters 
were  known  far  and  wide  ;  and  their  ad- 
vice and  assistance  were  sought  at  all 
hands,  and  from  every  corner  of  the 
country.  If  a  garden  was  to  be  laid  out, 
if  a  dairy  was  to  be  established,  or  if  a 
course  of  readinof  was  to  be  arranged  for 
some  young  lady  "  of  fashion,"  the  "  La- 
dies "  of  the  rectory  were  at  once  called 
in.  Graver  matters  summoned  the  rec 
tor  into  the  field.  No  new  church  could 
be  built  and  no  old  one  repaired  or  "  beau- 
tified "  (the  word  "restoration"  was  un- 
known in  those  days,  though  not,  it  may 
be  feared,  all  that  is  signified  by  it)  with- 
out his  help  ;  for  in  architectural  knowl- 
edge he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age, 
and  there  are  certain  granite  windows, 
scattered  throughout  the  district,  which 
bear  his  mark  as  completely  as  a  bran- 
new  reredos  or  choir  screen  tells  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  If  a  guardian  or  trustee 
were  wanted  for  any  young  heir  whose 
property  had  to  be  watched  and  cared 
for,  the  rector  was  at  once  fixed  upon  as 
the  fitting  man  ;  and  many  a  graceful 
cottage  and  farm  building,  in  the  heart  of 
deep  woods  or  on  some  breezy  upland, 
testifies  not  only  to  his  zeal  for  the  well- 
doing of  the  lands  he  protected,  but  to 
the  refined  taste  with  which  he  adapted 
his  designs  to  the  country,  where  they 
seem  like  a  natural  and  simple  outgrowth. 
In  a  circle  of  somewhat  rough  squires 
and  squirelets,  who  saw  little  beyond 
their  own  county,  and  were  deeply  pene- 
trated with  a  sense  of  their  own  import- 
ance, the  quiet,  dignified  refinement,  and 
the  real  knowledge  of  the  rector,  .  told 
largely  for  good,  tempered  as  they  were 
by  the  truest  geniality  and  the  sweetest 
of  natural  dispositions.  It  may  very  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  cassock,  or  the 
long,  training  coat  which  comes  so  near 
to  it,  has,  or  ever  will  have,  anything  like 
so  sound  an  influence  throughout  a  coun- 
tryside as  the  rector's  deep-pocketed 
vestment  —  not  always,  it  maybe  said,  an 
"inky  coat,"  or  of  raven  hue  —  and  the 
rolls  of  finest  cambric  which  surmounted 
and  fell  over  it. 

They  are  gone  ;  and  with  them  are 
gone  the  old  church  fashions  and  arrange- 
ments which  seemed  in  our  youth  as  fixed 
and  unalterable  as  the  British  Constitu- 
tion or  the  Tower  of  London.  Could  the 
rector  be  brought  back  for  an  hour  or 
two,  to  behold  the  interior  of  a  neighbour- 
ing church,  where  rows  of  choristers  in 
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scarlet  cottas  execute  tuneless  Grego- 
rians  with  distracting  vigour,  where  em- 
broidered banners  hang  from  the  walls 
over  an  altar  blazing  with  candles,  and 
where  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  scent  of 
hothouse  flowers,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
persuade  him  that  he  was  revisiting  a  dis- 
trict so  well  known  to  him  in  the  flesh. 
His  own  church  has  undergone  no  such 
tremendous  alteration  ;  but  even  there 
the  hand  of  change  is  evident,  and  in 
some  points,  it  may  be  confessed,  for  the 
better.  The  ancient  village  choir,  with 
its  flutes  and  its  fiddles,  has  been  swept 
away.  Its  pretensions  were  no  doubt 
greater  than  its  powers.  The  principal 
soprano  had  figured  in  front  of  the  gal- 
lery for  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  ; 
and  her  performance  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  that  of  a  hen  when  informing 
the  world  that  she  had  just  added  a  fresh 
esg  to  her  store.  The  basso  profondo, 
thinking  that  there  was  nothing  like 
leather,  shouted  to  such  a  degree  that  in 
summer  time,  when  the  doors  were  open, 
he  could  be  distinctly  heard  on  the  top 
of  the  opposite  hill.  It  is  not  easy  to 
describe  the  horror  of  an  Italian  musi- 
cian, who  having  been  detained  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  a  coach  accident,  and 
received  at  the  rectory,  attended  the 
church  one  Sunday  morning,  and  was 
subjected  to  the  usual  display  :  — 

The  wedding  guest,  he  beat  his  breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon, 

"  You  must  find  Handel  difl[icult,"  some 
one  once  ventured  to  remark  to  the  leader 
of  the  band,  when  some  chorus  from  the 
Messiah  was  in  preparation.  "Well, 
zur,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  may  be  zo  ;  but 
then,  you  zee,  us  alters  'un  ;  "  and  indeed 
it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  recognize  the 
creation  of  the  great  maestro  which  fig- 
ured by  way  of  anthem.  And  yet  when 
all  is  said,  there  was  a  homeliness  about 
the  whole  performance  which  harmonized 
with  the  simple  old  church,  through 
whose  "  unstoried  "  windows  you  could 
see  the  bees  and  butterflies  busy  among 
the  sycamore  blossoms,  and  with  the 
quiet  paternal  teaching  of  the  rector, 
whose  discourses  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  intelligible  to  the  humblest  of 
his  congregation.  But  the  secret  of  his 
influence  lay  outside  his  teaching.  It  was 
that  of  Chaucer's  parish  priest : 

For  Christes  lore  and  hys  Apostles  twelve 
He  taught ;  but  first  he  fohved  it  himselve. 

The  rector  afforded  one  of  the  best 
types  of  those  strongly  marked,  individual 
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characters  which  were  fostered  by  the  se- 
clusion, almost  the  isolation,  of  the  re- 
moter parts  of  England,  and  which  have 
disappeared  as  the  country  has  gradually 
been  opened,  and  a  wide  general  inter- 
course rendered  not  only  possible  but 
necessary.  Many  years  ago  we  remem- 
ber being  present  at  a  gathering  of  North 
Devon  parsons  who  had  assembled  in 
order  to  settle  on  the  site  for  a  new 
church.  Some  twelve  or  eighteen  cler- 
gymen were  there  ;  but  there  was  not  one 
who  did  not  present  some  marked  pecu- 
liarity, or  who  might  not  have  been  stud- 
ied with  advantage  by  such  a  novelist  as 
Miss  Austen,  to  whose  time  many  of 
them  belonged.  Now-a-days  such  an  as- 
semblage would,  externally  at  least,  be  of 
very  uniform  character  ;  and  the  "  views  " 
of  its  members  would  be  coloured,  with- 
out much  distinctive  shading,  from  the 
Guardian^  the  Record^  or  the  Church 
Times.  At  that  old  meeting,  every  par- 
son present  at  which  has  long  been  dead, 
each  speaker  offered  an  appearance,  and 
developed  sentiments,  more  strange  and 
wonderful  than  his  predecessor  ;  and  it 
was,  at  least,  surprising  that  any  sort  of 
common  decision  was  reached  in  the  end. 
Not  all  of  these  extinct  clerical  types  are 
to  be  regretted  ;  but  all  were  noticeable  ; 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  so  many  of  them 
want  the  '•'  vates  sacer  "  who  might  have 
embalmed  them  for  posterity.  But  forty 
years  ago  there  was  no  one  to  write 
Chronicles  of  Barset  J  and  Mr.  Trollope's 
gallery  of  parsons  hardly  contains  an  ex- 
ample of  the  peculiar  generation  which 
even  then  was  beginning  to  pass  away. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  in  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts that  it  still  lingered. 

Let  us  journey  farther  up  the  Dartmoor 
stream  which  flows  under  the  rectory  gar- 
den, and  visit  a  church  and  vicarage  as 
remote  from  the  ways  of  men  as  any  in 
the  country.  Toward  the  end  of  a  broad 
pastoral  valley,  and  almost  encircled  by 
grey,  granite-strewn  tors,  rises  the  lofty 
church  tower,  built,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition, by  a  company  of  tinners,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  a  thank-offering  for 
the  success  of  their  operations  in  the 
parish.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  look 
into  the  valley  from  the  high  moors  about 
it,  this  tower  asserts  itself  grandly,  not 
only  giving  human  interest  to  the  soli- 
tude, but  suggesting  that  the  hamlet, 
nestled  about  it,  is  no  creation  of  yester- 
day. The  country  is  rough  and  wild, 
with  deep  "  cleughs  "  running  upward  in- 
to the  hills,  each  with  its  dashing  stream- 
let, and  its   moss-grown   boulders,  over- 


shadowed here  and  there  by  gnarled  and 
stunted  oak-trees.  And  never  was  there  a 
parson  more  completely  in  keeping  with 
the  district  over  which  he  presided,  than 
the  vicar  of  this  remote  parish,  who,  after 
directing  its  affairs  for  well  nigh  half  a 
century,  left,  when  he  passed  away  some 
twenty  years  since,  no  easy  legacy  to  his 
successors.  He  seemed  himself  as  na- 
tive to  the  soil  as  a  block  of  Dartmoor 
granite  ;  and,  accustomed  to  traverse  the 
moors  at  all  hours  and  in  all  seasons,  he 
had  become  nearly  as  rough  and  as 
weather-stained : 

A  savage  wildness  round  him  hung, 
As  of  a  dweller  out-of-doors. 

No  man  knew  Dartmoor  so  thoroughly. 
He  could  find  his  way  across  any  moss 
or  quaking  bog  in  the  forest,  always  ex- 
cepting those  which,  in  Dartmoor  phrase, 
even  a  dog  may  not  touch  without  falling 
in.  His  Devonshire  speech  was  unri- 
valled ;  and  with  him  must  have  passed 
away  many  an  old  word  and  old  story, 
the  value  of  which  was  all  undreamt  of 
by  himself.  For  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
scholar  ;  and  if  he  managed  his  parish 
tolerably  well,  and  lived  in  harmony  with 
its  rude  farmers,  it  was  because  he  had 
made  himself  one  of  them  alike  in  his  in- 
terests and  his  diversions.  Of  the  ways 
of  the  more  civilized  world  he  knew 
nothing;  and  he  has  been  made  the  hero 
of  a  somewhat  legendary  story  which  rep- 
resents such  a  primitive  parson  as  arriv- 
ing at  some  great  country  house,  being 
received  with  afternoon  tea,  and  then, 
since  he  concluded,  not  without  some 
wonder,  that  the  hospitalities  of  the  day 
were  over,  taking  shelter  in  his  bed, 
whence  he  was  roused  by  the  clang  of  the 
eight  o'clock  dinner  bell.  But  this  story 
is  as  widely  diffused  as  that  of  Beth  Ge- 
lert,  or  the  dog  of  Montargis,  and  wants 
authentication  ;  although,  if  our  Dart- 
moor friend  could  have  been  trapped  into 
a  country  house  on  any  pretence,  the 
character  of  his  proceedings  when  there 
could  hardly  have  been  predicted.  He 
was  more  at  home  in  a  certain  long,  low, 
oak-raftered  chamber  in  the  only  hostelry 
in  his  parish  ;  where  the  scanty  news  of 
the  countryside  might  be  nightly  ex- 
changed ;  for  although  himself  no  other 
than  a  sober  man,  he  had  learned  to  be 
tolerant  of  those  who  were  not  so.  The 
wedding  of  a  relative  was  on  one  occasion 
celebrated  at  the  vicarage.  The  guests 
were  numerous.  Healths  were  duly 
drunk  in  the  flowing  bowl  ;  and  at  last 
the  entire  company  set  out  to  conduct 
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the  bride  and  bridegroom  across  the 
moors  to  the  nearest  town,  a  distance  of 
some  fifteen  miles.  But  few  reached  the 
proposed  end  of  their  journey.  One  after 
another  dropped  from  his  saddle  among 
the  rushes  or  the  heather  by  the  way- 
side, and  the  long  road  was  marked  by 
prostrate  revellers  instead  of  mile-stones. 
The  bride  herself  on  this  occasion  was 
conveyed  on  a  pillion,  a  travelling  con- 
venience still  to  be  found  in  some  old 
Dartmoor  farmhouses.  It  was  this  same 
vicar  who,  commenting  on  the  Parable  of 
the  Supper,  and  adapting  his  illustrations 
to  the  experience  of  his  hearers,  re- 
marked on  the  man  who  had  married  a 
wife,  and  therefore  could  not  come  —  "a 
frivolous  excuse,  indeed,  my  friends  ;  ^ 
why,  he  might  have  brought  her  behind ; 
him  on  a  pillion."  i 

Our  friend  here  was  a  skilled  practical  1 
agriculturist,  and  knew  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  every  plot  of  ground  within 
his  parish  ;  but  notwithstanding  his  long 
out-of-door  wanderings,  he  was  but  little 
of  a  sportsman.  He  did  not  even  fish  the 
"  troutful  streams "  which  ran  past  his 
very  door.  His  type  was  a  peculiar  one, 
and  he  is  not  to  be  classed  with  those 
"sporting  parsons"  who  formed  so  con- 
spicuous a  clerical  cohort  in  what  a  cer- 
tain school  of  Churchmen  is  now  accus- 
tomed to  call  "the  wretched  days  of  the 
Georges."  There  were,  perhaps,  in  those 
wretched  days,  very  few  Devonshire  par- 
sons round  about  Dartmoor  who  did  not 
occasionally  enjoy  a  run  with  the  fox- 
hounds ;  and  some  of  them  were  the 
most  skilled  and  accomplished  sportsmen 
of  their  time.  And  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  these  clerical  Nimrods  entirely 
neglected  their  parishes,  or  that  they 
were  without  sound  influence  on  their 
people,  and  on  the  rough  folk  with  whom 
they  for  the  most  part  consorted.  We 
are  not  insisting  that  a  race  of  red-coated 
clerics  would  be  a  desirable  addition  to 
the  modern  hunting-field.  But  things 
were  very  different  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago  ;  and  many  of  those  who,  fol- 
lowing ancient  traditions,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  sports  of  their  parishioners  in 
the  field  or  on  the  village  green  were  not, 
perhaps,  the  less  qualified  for  imparting 
such  instruction  as  their  flock  was  able  to 
Certainly,  the  type  to  which  they 
"had  always  ex- 
isted in  this  country,  where  the  parish 
priest  was  often  as  learned  in  woodcraft 
as  the  forester  himself,  and  where  my 
Lord  Bishop  or  my  Lord  Abbot  loved  full 
well  to    be  present   at  the   striking  of  a 
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belonged  was  one  which 
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buck  of  season.  And,  to  go  back  to 
the  earlier  days  of  Devonshire,  Hooker, 
the  uncle  of  the  famous  divine,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  West  Country  rising  of  1549, 
has  given  us  a  full-length  picture  of  the 
old  clerical  sportsman — a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  type  afforded  by  his  "judi- 
cious "  nephew.  This  is  his  description 
of  Welsh,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas's 
"  without  the  walls  "  of  Exeter,  and  one 
of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  insurgents. 
He  had,  we  are  told,  "  many  good  things 
in  him.  He  was  of  no  great  stature,  but 
well  set  and  mightilie  compact.  He  was 
a  very  good  wrestler  ;  shot  well,  both  in 
the  long-bow  and  also  in  the  cross-bow. 
He  handled  his  hand-gun  and  peece  very 
well.  He  was  a  verie  good  woodman  and 
a  hardy,  and  such  a  one  as  would  not 
give  his  head  for  the  polling  or  his  beard 
for  the  washing.  He  was  a  companion  in 
any  exercise  of  activitie,  and  of  a  cour- 
teous and  gentle  behaviour.  He  de- 
scended of  a  good  honest  parentage,  be- 
ing borne  at  Peneverin,  in  Cornwall  ;  and 
yet,  in  this  rebellion,  an  arch-captain  and 
a  principal  doer."  One  cannot  but  re- 
gret the  fate  of  this  worthy  personage, 
who  was  hanged  in  chains  on  the  top  of 
his  own  church  tower.  Hooker's  picture 
of  him  seems  to  have  early  caught  the 
eye  and  the  fancy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
and  the  priest  of  Shoreswood,  in  Mar- 
mion  — 

.  .  .  who  could  rein 
The  wildest  war  horse  in  your  train. 
But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawl  — 

besides  our  friend  in  Ivanhoe,  the  Holy 
Clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  received,  as  Lock- 
hart  assures  us,  sundry  touches  from  this 
character  of  Master  Welsh.  Hooker 
himself,  opposed  as  he  was  to  him,  and 
disliking  him  as  a  follower  of  the  "old 
profession,"  nevertheless  draws  his  out- 
line with  some  tenderness  ;  and  the  very 
fact  of  his  close  connection  with  the 
rising  would  indicate  that  he  was  not 
without  strong  feeling  about  other  things 
than  wrestling  or  "  shooting  in  the  cross- 
bow." 

The  love  for,  and  the  active  pursuit  of, 
field  sports  does  not  necessarily  turn  a 
clergyman  into  a  profane  Esau,  nor  does 
it  imply  that  he  altogether  neglects  the 
serious  duties  of  his  calling.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  has  been  frequently 
fonnd  in  consort  with  other  tendencies 
and  qualities  which  laymen  and  cleric 
alike  might  just  as  well  be  without. 
Here,  too,  we  are  looking  back  on  an  ex- 
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tinct  type.  The  modern  clerical  advo- 
cate of  so-called  muscular  Christianity 
is  a  product  which  differs  as  widely  as 
possible  from  the  ordinary  sporting 
clergyman  of  three  or  four  generations 
back,  and  which  has,  we  may  be  quite 
sure,  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  the 
more  extreme  developments  of  the  spe- 
cies—  country  vicars  who  differed  from 
the  Squire  Westerns  of  their  day  only  by 
degrading  themselves  to  a  lower  level. 
At  present  we  should  search  altogether 
in  vain  for  the  original  of  such  a  man  as 
Parson  Chowne,  in  Mr.  Blackmore's  story 
of  the  Maid  of  Sker.  Mr.  Blackmore 
has  there  painted  North  Devon  scenery 
from  the  life,  and  has  marked  with  a  del- 
icate precision  which  few  of  his  brother 
artists  have  at  command,  the  minute,  but 
most  true  and  positive,  differences  be- 
tween the  Glamorganshire  coast,  where 
much  of  his  scene  is  laid,  and  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Devon.  Here  he  has  given 
us  the  truth  with  the  fidelity  of  a  pre- 
Raffaelite  artist.  Some  of  his  characters 
are  also  studies,  not  exactly  from  the  life, 
but  after  the  recollections  and  general 
traditions  of  the  district  ;  and,  if  he  has 
somewhat  enlarged  their  outlines,  it  was 
not  because  they  were  not  sufficiently 
distinct,  or  because  popular  tradition  had 
not  already  made  them  darker  than  the  re- 
ality. But  the  original  of  Parson  Chowne 
was  precisely  one  of  those  personages 
who,  now  that  the  days  of  dragons  and 
enchanters  are  no  more,  excite  most 
strongly  the  imagination  of  a  country 
neighbourhood,  and  about  whom  all  man- 
ner of  floating  tradition  is  sure  to  gather. 
He  has  long  passed  away,  but  it  will  be 
long  indeed  before  his  deeds  and  his  rep- 
utation are  forgotten.  Living  in  a  remote, 
■dreary  corner  of  North  Devon,  in  a  coun- 
try of  plashy,  desolate  heaths  and  valleys, 
as  unpicturesque  as  those  of  Exmoor  or 
the  Dartmoor  borders  are  the  reverse, 
he  found  himself  with  few  neighbours  of 
equal  position,  and  with  no  companions 
immediately  at  hand  save  farmers  whose 
mental  condition  was  probably  below  that 
of  their  predecessors  who  tilled  the  soil 
(so  much  of  it  as  was  then  in  tillage)  in 
the  days  of  the  Confessor.  In  such  a 
place  a  student  would  have  sunk  into 
dreams,  and  an  ordinary  man  into  com- 
plete indolence.  But  here  was  a  charac- 
ter of  great  strength  and  vigour,  a  pow- 
erful frame,  and  a  mind  which,  without 
the  smallest  tincture  of  letters,  was  never- 
theless one  of  great  natural  ability  and  of 
entire  restlessness.  Add  to  this  a  total 
want  of  all  moral  restraint,  an  indiffer- 


ence to  any  welfare  but  his  own,  a  fierce, 
revengeful  temper  such  as  never  forgave 
an  injury,  real  or  supposed,  and  the  pro- 
foundest  contempt  for  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  his  calling,  and  we  have 
very  much  the  Parson  Chowne  of  the 
novel,  in  essentials  at  any  rate.  The 
original  "  parson "  was  a  master  of 
hounds,  and  in  this  way  acquired  very 
considerable  influence  in  the  district 
which  he  hunted.  Woe  to  the  monster 
who  trapped  or  killed  a  fox  which  was 
under  the  parson's  protection,  or  within 
the  range  of  his  sport.  If  a  small  farmer 
was  so  much  as  suspected  of  such  an 
enormity,  no  matter  how  much  his  hen- 
roost had  suffered,  some  misfortune  was 
certain  to  befall  him  before  long.  The 
parson  had  his  special  henchmen  and 
followers,  and,  as  they  rode  together  by 
the  homestead  of  the  offender,  a  hint  that 
his  cornstacks  looked  unsafe,  and  might 
easily  take  fire,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  a  midnight  blaze 
and  catastrophe.  There  were  few  who 
ventured  to  offend  him  ;  and  if  he  had 
been  disposed,  like  a  certain  worthy  of 
Bedfordshire,  in  yet  darker  times,  to  ar- 
range a  cock-fight  in  the  chancel  of  his 
church,  there  was  probably  no  one  who 
would  have  dared  to  say  him  nay.  A 
resolute  ignoring  of  authorities  is  pretty 
sure  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  im- 
munity ;  and  this  parson  was  as  regard- 
less of  his  bishop  as  if  one  had  been  the 
merest  stuffed  "  tulchan  "  and  the  other 
a  modern  Neo-Catholic.  Doctor  Phill- 
potts,  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  re- 
tired from  no  contest  for  want  of  cour- 
age, found  himself,  in  this  case,  unable 
to  open  more  than  the  first  lines  of  attack. 
When  he  came  into  the  diocese,  "  Parson 
Chowne  "  was  already  grey  in  misdoing, 
and  strong  in  his  contempt  for  the 
world's  judgment.  The  Bishop  encoun- 
tered him  on  some  public  occasion  —  a 
Visitation  or  Confirmation, —  and,  feeling 
that  some  course  should  be  taken  with 
such  an  offender,  invited  him  to  a  private 
conference.  But  the  parson  declined. 
Whatever  the  bishop  had  to  say  might 
be  said,  he  was  well  assured,  before  all 
the  world.  "  Mr.  So-and-so,"  then  began 
the  bishop,  "  many  very  strange  things 
are  said  of  you.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
believe  them,  but  reports  are  so  general, 
and  so  much  has  got  into  the  newspapers, 
that  I  cannot  pass  them  without  notice." 
"  My  lord,"  was  the  discomfiting  reply, 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  unwilling 
to  believe  newspaper  reports.  Many 
strange  things  are  said  also  of  your  lord- 
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ship,  and  I  should  be  as  sorry  to  believe 
them  as  you  could  be  to  believe  what  may 
be  said  of  me." 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  back  again  from 
such  a  happily  vanished  type  of  char- 
acter as  this,  to  the  dear  old  rector  the 
sight  of  whose  quiet  parsonage  awoke 
these  clerical  recollections.  In  his  com- 
pany we  remember  to  have  visited  —  he 
white-haired  and  venerable,  his  compan- 
ion little  more  than  a  boy  —  sundry  Dev- 
onshire vicarages  whose  occupants,  ev- 
ery one  of  them,  afforded  proof  of  the 
strong  independence  of  mind  nurtured 
among  the  solitary  hills  and  remote 
moorlands.  To  many  of  their  houses  a 
visit  was  a  serious  expedition,  involving 
long  and  somewhat  perilous  rides  through 
rough,  rocky  lanes,  which  in  winter  were 
the  beds  of  torrents.  So  remote,  and  so 
evil  of  access  in  those  days,  was  Lust- 
leigh,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
attractive  spots  within  the  circle  of  the 
Dartmoor  border.  Now,  a  railway  passes 
close  under  the  shadow  of  its  little 
church,  where,  in  the  porch,  lies  an  in- 
scribed stone  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury, as  yet  not  clearly  read  ;  and  crowds 
of  summer  pilgrims  sweep  up  over  the 
hill  toward  the  rocky  vvatchtowers  of 
Lustleigh  Cleave.  Then,  a  passing 
stranger  was  almost  as  rare  as  a  white 
blackbird,  and  the  vicar  was  left  very 
nearly  to  the  companionship  of  his  hills 
and  oak  woods.  This  vicar  was  the  Rever- 
end William  Davy  ;  a  man  of  hardly  less 
energy  in  his  way  than  Parson  Chowne, 
and  quite  as  well  worth  studying.  But 
his  energy  was  turned  to  very  different 
account.  His  means  were  slender ;  his 
literary  ambition  was  large.  He  had 
written,  in  his  solitude,  what  he  called  A 
System  of  Divinity,  in  a  Course  of  Ser- 
mo7is  on  the  First  htstitiitions  of  Reli- 
gion;  but  he  could  find  no  printer  or 
publisher  to  launch  his  production  into 
the  world.  This  did  not  daunt  him.  He 
set  up  a  rude  printing-press  in  his  study, 
and  gradually  got  about  him  a  quantity 
of  indifferent  and  damaged  type.  Of  this 
he  possessed  enough  to  print  two  pages 
at  once  ;  and  with  untiring  zeal — ^'- arte 
vted^''  he  says,  ^'- diurno  noctnrnoque  la- 
bore  "  —  he  carried  through  the  printing, 
between  the  years  1795  and  1807,  of  no 
less  than  twenty-six  volumes,  comprising 
the  whole  of  his  Sy stein.  Only  fourteen 
copies  were  printed,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  many  of  their  pages  have 
ever  been  looked  on  by  other  eyes  than 
those  of  the  indefatigable  printer.     The 
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book  is  not  attractive  in  appearance  or  in 
matter  ;  but  it  remains  a  monument  of  in- 
dependent and  determined  labour.  And 
Mr.  Davy  carried  his  activity  into  other 
matters  than  his  printing.  His  vicarage, 
which  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  a 
brother  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay,  has 
undergone  much  change,  and  the  garden 
which  stretches  up  the  steep  hill-side  be- 
hind it  is  no  longer  the  curious  "para- 
dise "  which  he  left  it.  On  the  terraced 
banks  he  planted  and  arranged  box  and 
other  shrubs  which  might  be  clipped 
regularly,  in  the  form  of  long  passages 
from  Milton  and  others  of  the  elder 
poets;  his  love  for  "letters"  breaking 
out  again  in  this  unwonted  fashion. 
Here  stretched  along  the  famous  address 
of  Adam  — 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty  I 

There  lay  Portia's  "  quality  of  mercy," 
or  Prospero's  "  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision."  The  lines  were  worked  out  in 
some  dark  evergreen  — box,  yew,  or  juni- 
per. The  stops,  always  carefully  added, 
were  sometimes  in  pleasant  contrast ;  as 
a  patch  of  clover  pinks  for  a  period,  or  a 
cluster  of  hen  and  chicken  daises  in  a 
semicolon.  This  was  a  gardener  who 
dared  to  think  for  himself,  and  who  hap- 
pily had  no  theories  of  bedding  out,  no 
dread  of  mighty  horticultural  authorities, 
to  perplex  or  to  daunt  him. 

The  early  days  of  the  rector  were  those 
in  which  ecclesiastical  ritual  had  fallen 
to  its  lowest  ebb,  and  in  which  every 
man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes, 
though  with  a  license  somewhat  different 
from  that  now  in  fashion.  We  have 
heard  of  one  old  gentleman  who,  arriving 
late  at  church,  explained  to  his  congre- 
gation that  he  had  been  delayed  on  the 
way  by  the  sweet  singing  of  a  robin  ;  and 
of  another  who,  finding  the  light  fail 
him,  descended  from  his  pulpit,  and  en- 
tering a  pew  beneath  a  window,  thence 
finished  his  afternoon  discourse.  The 
clerk  invariably  read  the  lessons  ;  and 
was  often  so  greatly  puzzled  by  proper 
names  and  hard  words  that  it  is  easy  to 
believe  the  story  told  of  one  such  func- 
tionary, who  having  once  stumbled  over 
the  names  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and 
Abednego,  declined  to  venture  upon 
them  again,  but  referred  to  them,  on  each 
recurrence,  as  the  "  aforesaid  gentlemen." 
Sometimes  the  reader  would  ask  for 
explanation  of  a  difficult  text ;  and  a  dia- 
logue would  pass  between  the  clerk  and 
his    "  maister "    which     might     perhaps 
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edify  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  but 
was  certainly  not  in  accordance  with 
"  Catholic  usage."  The  congresfation 
in  these  remote  village  churches  much  re- 
sembled the  rustic  in  Southey's  Doctor 
(are  they  much  better  now  ?)  who,  when 
he  went  to  church,  "put  his  legs  upon 
the  bench,  and  thought  of  nothing."  For 
those  whose  thoughts  were  so  far  active 
as  to  keep  them  awake  and  lead  them 
into  mischief,  the  stocks  rose  in  awful 
majesty  close  beside  the  porch.  It  is 
not  so  many  years  ago  since  a  Devon- 
shire vicar  and  his  wife  thought  it  their 
duty  to  behold  with  their  own  eyes  the 
punishment  of  a  culprit  condemned,  like 
Hudibras,  to  pass  the  whole  of  Monday 
in  the  stocks,  after  disturbing  the  con- 
gregation by  a  tipsy  brawl  on  Sunday. 

The  condition  of  churches  in  those 
days  has  been  too  often  described  to 
need  re-picturing  here.  Devonshire  dif- 
fered little  from  other  counties.  White- 
wash and  vast  pews  ;  at  the  east  end, 
representations,  more  or  less  lively,  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  at  the  west,  the 
singing  loft  with  its  curtains  carefully 
drawn  during  the  performance  ;  all  this 
reigned  supreme  ;  and  was  only  varied 
by  the  exceptional  taste  of  some  am- 
bitious churchwarden  who,  as  in  one 
case,  might  cover  the  east  window  with 
a  transparency  representing  King  George 
upon  his  throne,  or,  as  in  another,  might 
arrange  it  with  a  blind  and  red  curtains 
draped  on  either  side.  We  have  changed 
all  that.  But  is  it  quite  so  certain  that 
in  the  elaborate  restorations  which  have 
converted  many  a  village  church  into  a 
shrine  of  modern  art,  we  have  not  missed 
a  certain  simple,  homely  element,  which, 
grotesque  as  it  appears  in  these  later 
beautifications,  is  nevertheless  to  be 
traced  throughout  the  work  of  those  pe- 
riods which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  affording  our  best  models  .'*  Ancient 
wood  carving  —  roof  bosses,  stall  work, 
underside  brackets  — is  full  of  it.  The 
painted  panels  of  some  choir  screens 
display  figures  which,  to  those  who  be- 
held them  in  their  original  freshness, 
must  have  directly  suggested  the  most 
familiar  objects  of  daily  life  —  Gideon  in 
armour  like  that  hanging  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hall  ;  Our  Lady  in  such  a  robe 
and  curious  head-tire  as  might  be  worn 
at  church  by  the  chief  dame  of  the  parish  ; 
Pharaoh  in  a  dress  furred  with  marten 
skins,  such  as  Holbein  bestows  on  Sir 
Thomas  More  ;  and  his  chief  baker  with 
a  white  apron  and  a  basket  on  his  head 
full   of    pies   and  all   manner  of    baked 


meats  for  his  master.  All  these  figures, 
and  many  of  the  same  character,  were  to 
be  found  on  a  screen  of  a  certain  Devon- 
shire church  which  in  the  course  of  its 
"restoration"  has  swept  them  quite 
away.  It  may  be  admitted  that  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  such  old- 
world  simplicity  with  modern  feeling. 
We  are  not  recommending,  at  least  not 
without  becoming  modification,  such  a 
representation  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and 
his  story  as  used  not  so  long  ago  to  be 
found  on  many  a  cottage  wall,  where  in 
one  compartment  a  housemaid  from  an 
upper  window  waves  her  handkerchief  to 
the  departing  youth,  and  in  another  the 
feast  on  his  return  is  in  high  celebration, 
and  a  portly  clergyman,  in  gown  and 
bands,  is  helping  himself  to  wine  from  a 
full  decanter.  Perhaps  too,  the  percep- 
tion of  high  art  had  not  been  thoroughly 
developed  in  that  old  lady  who,  after 
gazing  long  and  reverently  on  the  St. 
Catherine  in  a  memorial  window,  ob- 
served that  it  was  beautiful,  but  after 
all  had  no  very  great  likenes  to  "  old 
mistress."  But  a  really  great  artist  might 
not  impossibly  discover  some  middle 
way  by  which  the  homeliness  of  past  cen- 
turies might  be  translated  without  irrev- 
erence into  a  language  to  be  understanded 
of  modern  church-goers  ;  and  so  make 
the  church  itself  something  more  of  the 
home  that  it  was  in  those  ruder  days. 

But  this  is  to  look  forward,  and  our 
present  business  is  with  the  past.  With 
churches  in  their  church-wardenized  con- 
dition, either  "  in  their  native  whitew^ash 
and  brickhood,"  as  Walpole  describes 
some  that  he  visited,  or  in  a  state  of  utter 
neglect  and  decay,  the  font  garnished 
with  dead  bats,  and  the  carved  roof  liter- 
ally a  place  where  the  swallow  had  found 
her  nest,  an  explorer  like  the  rector  en- 
joyed many  advantages  which  have  al- 
most passed  away  from  the  architectural 
student  in  these  days  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  object  of  his  explora- 
tion was  then  entirely  unappreciated,  he 
was  apt  to  be  received  with  much  the 
same  sort  of  suspicion  as  attends  a  mod- 
ern delver  among  ruined  cities  of  the 
farther  East.  But  the  historical  evi- 
dences of  moulding  and  of  sculpture  had 
not  as  yet  been  tampered  with  ;  and  it 
was  not  necessary  to  ask  whether  such 
and  such  a  design  or  detail  was  a  thing 
of  yesterday  or  a  portion  of  the  original 
building.  If  parts  of  the  work  had  been 
destroyed,  what  remained  was  untouched 
save  by  time  and  whitewash,  and  only 
needed  the   architectural   knowledge    of 
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the  explorer  for  its  deciphering.  How  far 
the  rector,  by  his  occasional  removal  of 
monstrosities,  by  a  vigorous  scraping  of 
whitewash  from  some  rich  sculpture,  or 
by  a  more  comely  arrangement  of  some 
bare  and  half-ruined  chancel,  fore-shad- 
owed and  assisted  the  restoration  move- 
ment which  has  advanced  to  such  alarm- 
ing lengths,  it  would  be  useless  to 
enquire.  At  any  rate  his  restoration  did 
not  mean  destruction.  There  was  a 
charm  in  his  "  chasse  aux  dglises "  like 
that  which  attends  the  explorer  of  a  new 
country  : 

He  was  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 

When  he  began  his  wanderings  there  was 
probably  no  one  in  Devonshire  except 
himself  who  did  not  regard  Gothic  archi- 
tecture as  an  extinct  barbarism  ;  and  no 
one  dreamt  of  expeditions  for  its  sake. 
Walpole  and  Strawberry  Hill  had  not 
reached  so  far  west ;  and  few  but  the 
"  Ladies  "  had  studied  the  Castle  of 
Otranto.  Accordingly,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  what  treasures  —  what  stately 
monument,  what  delicately-carved  screen, 
or  what  antique  painting,  might  not  be 
found  in  any  of  the  old  churches  that  lay 
sleeping  among  the  hills  ;  and,  besides 
all  this,  the  difficulty  of  getting  access  to 
them  sometimes  amounted  to  an  adven- 
ture. Farmers  and  village  sextons  could 
not  understand  why  a  stranger  should 
wish  to  enter  their  church,  and  they 
looked  much  askance  at  his  proceedings. 
On  one  occasion,  when  visiting  a  remote 
parish  which  had  not  long  before  been 
agitated  by  a  fear  of  thieves,  his  applica- 
tion for  the  church  key  produced  an  im- 
mediate fortification  of  all  the  houses 
in  the  place,  beginning  with  the  vicarage. 
Doors  were  locked  and  windows  barred  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  conference  con- 
ducted under  extreme  difficulties,  and  a 
production  of  clear  proofs  of  identity,  that 
lie  and  his  companions  were  allowed  to 
pass  from  under  the  eye  of  the  parish 
constable. 

It  is  idle  to  regret  these  old  days. 
They  are  gone,  and  the  past  never  comes 
back.  But,  perhaps,  when  the  civilization 
of  the  age  shall  have  run  its  course,  when 
lines  of  railway  are  restored  to  their  na- 
tive coppices  and  fern  brakes,  when  the 
walls  of  great  factories  are  mossed  in  pic- 
turesque ruin,  and  when  Mr.  Ruskin's 
Utopia  has  become  the  pattern  of  life 
throughout  the  country,  what  was  really 
good  in  them  may  reappear  in  fresh  com- 
binations and  under  different  conditions  ; 
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and  thus,  as  we  seem  already  to  have  re- 
turned to  the  sacques  and  ruffles  of 
our  great-great-grandmothers,  our  own  re- 
mote descendants  may  know  something 
of  the  quiet,  unruffled  existence  which 
belonged  to  the  household  of  our  Devon- 
shire rector.  R,  J.  K. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
FOREIGN   POLICY. 


The  Foreign  Minister  of  England  must, 
under  any  Government,  feel  his  position 
an  awkward  one.  He  is  apparently  expect- 
ed to  talk  largely  of  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  do  nothing  which  corresponds 
to  his  talk  ;  to  take  active  measures  for 
"  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe  "  when 
the  peace  of  Europe  is  not  endangered, 
and  to  remit  them  directly  it  is  ;  to  speak 
with  ostentatious  confidence  of  preserving 
the  faith  of  international  obligations,  and 
when  the  pinch  comes,  to  showconclusive- 
ly  how  very  little  the  faith  of  international 
obligations  means.  The  short  conversa- 
tion between  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Der- 
by in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  auguries 
of  the  day  was  not  cheering  in  itself,  but 
to  any  one  who  read  it  by  the  light  of 
those  eminent  persons'  achievements  as 
Foreign  Secretaries,  it  was  still  more 
depressing, —  a  little'  bit  of  acted  bur- 
lesque. Lord  Russell,  in  moving  for  cor- 
respondence on  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
said,  (was  it  irony  directed  against  him- 
self, as  he  remembered  his  own  great 
achievements  in  keeping  the  peace  of 
Europe  undisturbed  when  Denmark  was 
attacked  in  1864  ?)  —  "  For  his  own  part, 
he  was  convinced  that  such  was  the  vast 
influence  of  England  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  that  it  would  be  in  her  power  to 
preserve  the  general  peace.  He  did  not 
think  that  any  Power  would  venture  to 
disturb  it,  if  there  was  a  strong  alliance 
between  England  and  the  other  Powers 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  He 
imagined,  in  the  first  place,  that  they 
might  rely  on  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  adhere  to  all  the  engagements  and  all 
the  treaties  to  which  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  is  bound  to  her  allies.  But  on 
this  point  he  hoped  there  would  be  no 
evasion,  or  attempt  to  evade  or  shirk 
those  positive  engagements  which  the 
Crown  of  this  country  had  entered  into. 
He  trusted  that  if  there  was  any  danger 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  whole  influ- 
ence of  Great  Britain  would  be  exercised 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  that  peace." 
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Considering  that  the  decisive  decline  of 
English  influence  on  the  Continent,  dates 
from  Lord  Russell's  own  shilly-shally 
about  Denmark, —  a  country  with  which 
we  suppose  there  was  no  "  strong  alli- 
ance "  in  Lord  Russell's  sense,  or  he 
would  never  have  permitted  the  lesser 
Powers  of  Europe  to  be  ridden  down  in 
that  hectoring  way  in  1864, —  these  words 
were  tolerably  big.  Lord  Russell's  pro- 
fessed desire  to  maintain  peace  in  1864 
was  quite  as  great  as  Lord  Derby's  could 
be  now,  and  "  the  influence  of  England 
in  the  councils  of  Europe,"  if  "  vast  "  now, 
was  certainly  much  "vaster  "then,  though 
we  should  have  thought  it  more  correct  to 
speak  of  it  as  little  then,  and  much  less 
now.  But  Lord  Russell  did  not  maintain 
peace.  On  the  contrary,  his  policy  col- 
lapsed before  the  obvious  timidity  and 
disapprobation  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  with  it  the  "vast  influence  of  Eng- 
land in  the  councils  of  Europe"  —  for 
the  present,  at  least.  But  Lord  Derby's 
reply,  read  by  the  light  of  Lord  Derby's 
own  deeds,  was  hardly  less  depressing. 
First,  Lord  Derby  thinks  that  if  the 
peace  of  Europe  is  threatened,  "  without 
embroiling  ourselves  in  a  quarrel  to 
which  we  were  not  a  party,  we  should 
leave  no  reasonable  endeavour  untried  to 
preserve  peace."  Now,  what  is  a  "  rea- 
sonable endeavour  "  made  by  a  nation 
quite  intent  on  "not  embroiling  itself  in 
quarrel  to  which  it  was  not  a  party "  ? 
Does  it  only  mean  sending  somebody  to 
Europe, —  as  poor  Lord  Malmesbury  did 
in  1859,  when  Lord  Cowley  ran  about 
Europe  like  a  hen  round  a  duck-pond, 
cackling  to  all  the  little  ducks  to  come 
out  of  that  dangerous  water, —  to  tell  all 
the  Governments  of  Europe  how  very 
much  he  objects  to  war,  and  how  nice  it 
would  be  if  they  would  only  be  peace- 
able ?  Or  does  he  mean  by  leaving  no 
reasonable  endeavour  untried  to  preserve 
the  peace,  that  he  would  not  mind  enter- 
ing into  another  "collective  guarantee," 
such  as  that  made  on  the  subject  of  Lux- 
embourg by  himself  in  1867,  warranted 
to  mean  nothing  but  words,  and  even 
proclaimed  as  meaning  nothing  but  words 
on  the  very  eve  of  its  signature  ?  Which- 
ever he  means,  we  fear  it  will  not  be  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  present  "  vast  in- 
fluence of  England  in  the  councils  of 
Europe  ; "  and  we  fear  that  Lord  Derby's 
subsequent  assurance  that  England  re- 
gards her  treaties  as  "  binding  in  honour 
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and  good  faith  "  will,  if  read  by  the  light 
of  his  explanations  on  the  day  after  the 
signature  of  the  guarantee  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Luxembourg,  not  carry  with  it 
any  great  weight.  The  simple  truth  of 
thecise  is  that  "vast  influence  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,"  or  any  other  coun- 
cils, is  not  to  be  gained  without  risking 
something  considerable.  Talking  Pow- 
ers which  express  their  delight  in  peace, 
but  button  up  their  pockets  the  moment 
they  are  asked  to  strike  a  blow  against 
aggression,  will  never  have  a  "  vast  in- 
fluence "  in  any  councils,  except  in  the 
dreams  of  somewhat  obsolete  statesmen. 
Whatever  the  true  strength  of  England, 
and  we  at  least  have  no  intention  of  de- 
preciating it,  her  injiueitce  must  always 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  her  willingness 
to  use  it  for  what  seems  to  her  sufficient 
reason, —  such  sufficient  reason  being  as- 
sumed to  rest  upon  something  wider  and 
deeper  than  her  own  interests  and  their 
protection.  So  long  as  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not  see  this  (and  recent 
Houses  of  Commons,  probably  reflecting 
in  part  the  influence  of  recent  statesmen, 
certainly  have  not  seen  it),  one  of  the 
idlest  amusements  we  can  think  of  is  the 
pleasure  which  English  statesmen  seem 
to  feel  in  believing  and  asserting  that  we 
can  both  eat  our  pudding  and  have  it  too, 
—  that  we  can  both  have  all  the  quiet 
which  arises  from  reiterating  that  we  are 
not  going  "to  embroil  ourselves  in  a 
quarrel  to  which  we  were  not  a  party," 
and  all  that  "vast  influence  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Europe  "  which  springs  from  being 
willing  to  share  some  of  the  dangers  and 
troubles  due  to  invasions  which  we  did 
not  provoke.  If  the  English  people  do 
not  wish  it,  we  certainly  cannot  have  a 
strong  foreign  policy  ;  but  we  can  at  least 
refrain  from  the  rather  pitiful  boast  that 
our  influence  can  always  prevent  the 
peace  of  Europe  from  being  broken, 
when  we  well  know  that  if  Lord  Derby, 
like  Lord  Malmesbury  in  1859,  sent  all 
over  Europe  to  entreat  his  dear  friends 
not  to  appeal  to  the  brutal  arbitrament  of 
force,  the  one  question  asked  would  be, 
"  What  will  you  sacrifice  to  put  down  the 
first  aggressor  ? "  and  that  the  answer 
would  inevitably  be,  "Nothing,"  —  an 
answer  which  would  also  represent  excel- 
lently the  exact  amount  of  our  "  vast  in- 
fluence in  the  councils  of  Europe  "  after 
we  had  given  it. 
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From  The  Economist. 
THE   REALITY  OF   THE  INDIAN   FAMINE. 

The  discussions  here  upon  the  famine 
in  India  and  the  narratives  of  it  sent  home 
naturally  turn  upon  its  more  salient  out- 
lines and  its  more  picturesque  features. 
They  tell  us,  or  try  to  tell  us,  whether 
Lord  Northbrook  was  right  in  his  policy 
in  this  or  that  matter  ;  whether  Sir  G. 
Campbell  suggested  something  better  or 
worse  ;  what  is  the  state  of  the  popula- 
tion at  this  moment  in  Tirhoot  or  else- 
where. And  we  would  not  deny  for  an 
instant  the  value  of  this  information  and 
argument.  They  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  those  who  have  to  decide  upon, 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  learn,  the  de- 
tails of  this  painful  event.  But  there  is 
besides  a  much  deeper  class  of  consid- 
erations which  this  controversy  and  these 
details  tend  to  hide.  We  have  to  face  in 
India  a  great  and  new  problem,  and  we 
ought  to  see  what  that  problem  is. 

The  population  of  India  is  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  augmenting  with 
great  rapidity  :  year  by  year  the  people 
become  more  and  more  numerous.  The 
peace  we  have  compelled,  the  infanticide 
we  have  prevented,  the  little  civilization 
we  have  introduced,  all  tend  in  this  way. 
But  there  is  no  corresponding  addition  to 
the  means  of  supporting  the  people. 
Already  they  are  as  thick  upon  the  soil  as 
almost  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  hab- 
its of  the  people  are  much  opposed  to 
change,  and  the  fixed,  inherited  struc- 
ture of  society  often  prohibits  it,  The 
present  subsistence  of  the  poorest  in 
many  parts  is  excessively  small,  and  con- 
sists mainly  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  food, 
and  the  most  precarious.  More  or  less 
unfavourable  seasons  constantly  happen, 
and  the  consequence  is  more  or  less  of 
scarcity,  more  or  less  of  high  prices,  and 
more  or  fewer  deaths  among  the  popula- 
tion. The  number  of  the  population  is 
already  enormous ;  there  was  till  lately 
an  error  in  our  estimate  of  it.  We 
thought,  by  traditional  computation,  that 
it  was  in  Bengal  alone  43,000,000,  but  by 
actual  counting  we  find  it  comes  to 
66,000,000,  and  23,000,000,  the  amount  of 
this  error,  is  about  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  problem  is, 
then^  Are  we  right  by  our  imported  Gov- 
ernment to  force  on  the  indefinite  aug- 
mentation of  this  enormous  multitude, 
and  if  so,  how  are  we  to  provide  for 
them  ? 

We  cannot  pretend  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem at  the  present  moment,  nor  should 
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we  be  heeded  if  we  did  ;  the  public  does 
not  know  that  there  is  such  a  problem. 
j  We  must  therefore  prove  its  existence, 
and  unfortunately  it  is  easy  enough  to  do 
so  by  a  series  of  citations  from  writers 
and  speakers  of  official  authority.  There 
is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  look  on  this  Indian  famine  as  an 
;  isolated  and  anomalous  event  which  we 
I  have  to  deal  with  now  once  for  all,  and 
the  like  of  which  we  need  not  expect  to 
i  see  again.  But  the  late  Secretary  of 
'  State  for  India,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  thus 
j  warns  us  to  the  contrary  :  —  "  My  Lords," 
;  he  says,  "it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  I 
should  remind  your  lordships  of  the  fact 
that  famines  are  of  by  no  means  rare  occur- 
rence in  India.  Without  going  back  to 
the  famines  of  the  last  century,  some  of 
which  have  left  terrible  remembrances  in 
the  recollections  of  the  people,  but  going 
back  only  to  the  Mutiny  of  a  few  years 
ago,  we  find  that  no  fewer  than  four 
scarcities,  amounting  almost  to  famines, 
have  occurred  since  that  time.  Every 
Minister  who  has  had  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  India,  however  short  his  term  of  office, 
since  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  has  had  to  deal 
with  a  scarcity  of  that  kind  in  some  part 
of  India/  In  1861-62  my  noble  friend  be- 
hind me,  who  so  long  presided  over  the 
Government  of  India,  had  to  deal  with  a 
serious  famine  in  the  North-West  Prov- 
inces. During  the  time  another  of  my 
hon.  friends  held  the  seals  of  the  India 
Office,  he  had  to  deal  with  the  famine  of 
1865  and  1866,  and  when  he  handed  those 
seals  to  my  noble  friend  opposite,  he  (the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury)  assumed  office  in 
the  very  midst  of  a  famine  which  has  left 
such  a  bitter  recollection  on  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Again,  when  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  gave  up  the  seals  of  office,  and 
I  took  them  in  1868-69,  there  was  then 
in  the  North-West  Provinces  a  serious 
famine  which  cost  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  people.  And,  lastly,  when  I  retire 
from  office  my  noble  friend  opposite  suc- 
ceeds in  the  middle  of  a  calamity  threat- 
ening great  danger  to  the  enormously 
populous  district  of  Behar."  —  [Speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  April  24,  1874.] 

The  present  famine  is  greater  than 
some  famines,  though  less  than  others, 
but  what  is  new  in  it  is  the  attention 
given  to  it  in  England,  and  the  mode  of 
treatment  adopted  in  India.  For  the  first 
time  we  are  applying  on  a  sufficient  scale 
European  ideas  to  an  Asiatic  problem. 
The  native  governments  always  let  their 
subjects  die  without  an  effort  to  save 
them,  and  though  we  have  generally  made? 
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some  efforts  for  them,  yet  they  have 
always  been  ineffectual,  and  never  com- 
parable to  what  we  are  now  doing. 

Next  we  cite  Dr.  Hunter,  the  accom- 
plished Director  of  Statistics  for  the  In- 
dian Government,  who  writes  thus  in  his 
"  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,"  a  book  writ- 
ten before  the  late  census  and  before  the 
present  controversies  :  —  "In  the  old 
times,  when  war  and  pestilence  constantly 
thinned  them,  the  system  of  non-inquiry 
acted  tolerably  well  ;  but  now  that 
peace  is  sternly  imposed,  when  vaccina- 
tion is  introduced,  and  everything  is  done 
that  modern  science  can  suggest  to  re- 
duce  the  ravages  of  pestilence  to  a  mini- 
mum, the  people  increase  at  a  rate  that 
threatens  to  render  the  struggle  for  life 
harder  under  British  rule  than  under 
Mussulman  tyranny.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  taken  away  slavery,  the  last  re- 
source of  the  cultivator  when  he  cannot 
earn  a  livelihood  for  his  family.  In  short, 
we  are  attempting  to  govern  according  to 
the  principles  of  Christian  humanity  and 
modern  civilization,  forgetful  that  under 
such  a  system  the  numbers  of  a  people 
increase,  while  in  India  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence stand  still.  Progress  implies 
dangers  unknown  in  stationary  societies, 
and  an  imported  civilization  is  a  safe  ex- 
periment only  when  the  changes  which  it 
works  are  ascertained  and  provided  for. 
In  the  absence  of  machinery  for  discover- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  population,  we  are 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  rudely  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  the  blessings  of 
British  rule  have  been  turned  into  curses  ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Santals  be- 
fore their  rising,  that  protection  from  the 
sword  and  pestilence  has  only  intensified 
the  difficulty  of  subsistence."  —  [Annals 
of  Rural  Bengal,  pp.  259-260.] 

And  of  what  sort  the  present  so-called 
subsistence  is  the  same  very  able  writer 
tells,  us  in  his  last  book,  with  which  he 
has  evidently  taken  the  greatest  pains, 
and  in  preparing  which  he  has  had  all  the 
official  machinery  of  his  department  at  his 
disposal.  "  It  would,"  he  says,  "  be  be- 
yond my  knowledge'  to  say  what  propor- 
tion of  these  labourers  and  agriculturalists 
are  within  reach  of  starvation  during  a 
famine.  But  the  following  rough  esti- 
mate may  be  useful.  I  consider  that 
9  1-2  millions,  or  one-fourth  of  them,  do 
not  earn  more  than  Rs.  5  (ten  shillings)  a 
month,  or  say  3  annas  a  day,  during  a 
working  month  of  27  days  ;  another  quar- 
ter of  them  earn  between  Rs.  5  and  Rs.  8 
\i.e.^  between  ten  shillings  and  sixteen 
shillings)  a  month.     The  earnings  of  an- 


other quarter  of  them  may  be  put  dowa 
between  Rs.  8  and  Rs.  io-8  (z>.,  sixteen 
to  twenty-one  shillings  a  month.  The  re- 
maining quarter  averages  about  Rs.  I2'8 
a  month  (twenty-five  shillings),  and  very 
few  even  of  this  comfortable  class  can 
afford  to  spend  over  Rs.  16  (or  thirty-two 
shillings)  per  mensem. 

"  It  is  not  my  business  here  to  make 
proposals  as  to  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  famine,  but  merely  to  furnish  a 
basis  of  systematized  evidence  by  which 
such  proposals  may  be  judged.  Else- 
where I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting any  views  I  may  personally  en- 
tertain with  regard  to  the  main  lines  of 
a  Famine  Policy.  For  the  present  it 
suffices  merely  to  summarize  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  following  District  Ac- 
counts. 

"  First. —  Ordinary  Prices.  The  rate 
of  common  rice  in  prosperous  years  may 
be  set  down  at  l  1-2  farthings  per  pound. 

''''Second. —  Famine  warnings.  When 
rice  reaches  double  these  rates  after  the 
December  harvest,  or  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, that  is  to  say,  to  3  farthings  per 
pound,  these  prices  should  be  accepted 
as  a  warning  of  famine  later  in  the  year, 
and  would  justify-  action  in  anticipation 
of  famine,  unless  the  facilities  for  impor- 
tation, or  some  other  of  the  special  con- 
ditions mentioned  in  the  District  Ac- 
counts rendered  famine  unlikely  in  the 
District. 

"  Third. —  Actual  Famine  Rates.  If 
rice  rises  to  three  times  the  ordinary 
rates  in  prosperous  years,  that  is  to  say, 
to  5  farthings  per  pound,  the  actual  fam- 
ine point  is  in  some  Districts  of  Bengal 
reached,  and  Relief  Works  become  in 
such  Districts  necessary.  This  formula 
must  also  be  taken  as  subject  to  the  lim- 
itations and  reservations  contained  in  the 
District  Accounts.  Different  localities 
exhibit  very  different  powers  of  resist- 
ance to  the  strain  of  famine. 

'"''Fourth. —  These  figures  very  forcibly 
suggest  the  extremely  small  difference 
(when  expressed  in  English  money)  be- 
tween plenty  and  scarcity.  Three  and  a 
half  farthings  per  pound  represent  the 
whole  intermediate  area  between  a  year 
of  prosperity  and  one  of  famine  ;  while 
there  are  only  two  farthings  per  pound 
between  the  rates  which  amount  to  a 
famine  warning  and  those  at  which  the 
famine  point  is  reached. 

''''Fifth. —  These  facts  explain  the  in- 
variable and  urgent  demand  by  the  native 
community  to  prohibit  exportation  dur- 
ing famine,    I  would  not  be  understood 
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to  advocate  that  demand.  Such  a  meas- 
ure involves  wide  considerations  of  pub- 
lic policy  which  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
But  I  have  never  seen  the  question  ade- 
quately discussed  by  the  light  which  these 
figures  now  shed  upon  it.  I  am  told  that 
the  retail  price  of  rice  in  Europe  may 
rise  a  few  farthings  a  pound  without 
causing  anything  like  a  sudden  cessation 
of  the  consumption.  But  in  Bengal  two 
farthings  make  the  whole  difference  be- 
tween a  famine  warning  and  the  famine 
point,  and  three  and  a  half  farthings  per 
pound  the  whole  difference  between  a 
time  of  plenty  and  a  time  of  famine.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  as  a  difference  of 
a  few  farthings  does  not  cause  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  demand  in  Europe,  exporta- 
tion will  go  on  although  these  same  few 
farthings  may  mean  starvation  for  the 
Bengal  peasant." — [A  System  of  Famine 
Warnings,  pp.  14-16.] 

We  have  nothing  to  do,  any  more  than 
this  writer,  with  the  policy  or  impolicy  of 
prohibiting  exportation  ;  we  are  only 
showing  how  badly  the  people  are  off  in 
common  times,  and  how  little  it  takes  to 
bring  them  to  starvation.  And  now  let 
us  hear  from  Mr.  Beverley,  the  Census 
Commissioner,  the  best  authority  on  the 
subject,  how  surely  the  population  multi- 
ply in  all  this  misery. —  "  The  wider  prev- 
alence, I  may  say  the  universality,  of 
marriage  in  tiiis  country  will  account  for 
a  larger  proportion  of  births  among  the 
population.  Marriage  and  the  raising  of 
offspring  is  considered  a  religious  duty  by 
the  Hindu,  and  both  sons  and  daughters 
are  early  provided  for  in  this  respect  by 
all  right-minded  and  orthodox  parents. 
So  important  is  it  considered  to  have 
male  offspring  by  whom  the  funeral  rites 
may  be  duly  celebrated,  that  not  only  is  a 
second  marriage  permitted  to  males,  but 
a  pretext  is  thus  found  even  for  polyga- 
my. It  is  quite  possible,  again,  that 
owing  to  the  earlier  age  at  which  mar- 
riage is  consummated  as  compared  with 
European  countries,  larger  families  as  a 
rule  should  be  the  result.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  urged  that  the  interdiction  of 
widow  marriages  must  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  after  all,  1  should  be  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  the  proportion  of  Hindu 
widows  at  all  approaches  the  proportion 
of  unmarried  women  in  England  or  other 
European  countries.  And  we  must  fur- 
ther bear  in  mind,  that  moral  restraints 
upon  marriage  do  not  exist  in  this 
country.  The  information  which  this 
Association  lately  collected  in  regard  to 


the  agricultural  classes,  conclusively 
shows  that  marriage  takes  place  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  is  scarcely,  if  at  all  in- 
fluenced by  any  consideration  of  the 
means  of  living." — [Journal  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society,  March,  1874,  p.  95.] 

No  doubt  the  incessant  multiplication 
thus  unhealthily  stimulated  was  under  the 
native  system  restrained  by  war  and  in- 
fanticide, by  misery,  death,  and  pesti- 
lence. But  we  can  remove  these  re- 
straints ;  we  can  hardly  do  otherwise  if 
we  are  to  rule  at  all ;  and  therefore  by  in- 
evitable laws  the  evil  increases  upon  us. 

As  we  have  before  said,  it  would  be 
premature  to  discuss  the  true  solution  of 
this  problem  now.  The  difficulty  must 
be  seen  before  it  can  be  met,  and  appre- 
ciated before  it  can  be  removed.  We 
can  only  state  that  none  greater  or  more 
fearful  has  ever  occupied  or  is  ever  likely 
to  occupy  English  statesmen. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
ITALIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Rome,  April  2i. 
The  Italian  Liberals  of  the  dominant 
party  are  proud  of  nothing  so  much  as 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  they  have  adopt- 
ed ever  since  Cavour's  death  and  on 
Cavour's  advice.  It  remains  an  open 
question  whether  the  great  statesman, 
whose  prominent  quality  was  pliability  to 
circumstances,  would  have  continued  to 
recommend  the  principle  of  the  "free 
Church  in  a  free  State "  after  the  fail- 
ure of  all  attempts  towards  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Court  of  Rome,  after  the 
total  transformation  the  Catholic  Church 
underwent  in  1870  ;  nay,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  that  astute  sceptic  ever 
really  believed  in  the  virtue  of  his  own 
principle  or  only  advanced  it  as  a  politi- 
cal mot  (T ordre  iox  the  time  being.  Cer- 
tain it  is  the  Italians  have  honestly  and 
consistently  tried  to  act  up  to  it ;  and,  if 
they  have  taken  away  his  dominions 
from  the  Pope  and  their  properties  from 
the  religious  communities,  they  have  left 
the  Church  otherwise  free  to  act  as  she 
pleases ;  and  they  look  down  on  the 
Swiss  and  German  politicians  who  have 
taken  a  different  course  with  something 
like  the  consciousness  of  superiority  with 
which  a  convinced  disciple  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  looks  down  upon  a  Cranmer 
or  a  Latimer.  I  do  not  intend  entering 
into  an  examination  as  to  the  absolute  or 
relative  value  of  the  much-vaunted  prin- 
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ciple  ;  I  will  not  ask  whether  it  is  not 
made,  as  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  thinks, 
"to  emasculate  both  Church  and  State," 
and  whether  "to  turn  Churches  into 
mere  voluntary  associations  is  not  on 
the  part  of  the  State  an  act  of  covert  un- 
belief rather  than  of  neutrality ;  "  nor 
shall  I  question  whether  the  oldest  coun- 
try in  Europe,  the  cradle  and  metropolis 
of  Catholicism  —  a  country  where  there 
is  only  one  Church,  and  that  one  the 
most  powerfully  organized  in  the  world 
—  be  in  the  same  position  as  a  new  coun- 
try, such  as  North  America,  where  there 
exist  hundreds  of  Churches,  and  where 
the  immense  majority  is  hostile  to  Ro- 
man Catholicism.  All  I  wish  to  inquire 
into  and  to  state  are  the  results  obtained 
by  the  Italian  policy  towards  Rome,  and 
whether  it  is  not  now  time  to  inaugurate 
a  different  system. 

The  Holy  Father  has  not  as  yet  recog- 
nized the  new  kingdom,  and  he  and  his 
ecclesiastical  army  are  as  much  opposed 
to  it  now  as  they  were  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  ardently  desired  reconciliation  has 
not  been  brought  about.  Pope  and 
clergy,  albeit  the  former  disdainfully 
rejects  all  the  pecuniary  offers  made 
to  him  by  the  Italian  Government,  and 
although  the  latter  do  not  deign  to 
solicit  from  nor  even  to  announce  their 
appointments  to  the  Royal  authorities  in 
order  to  obtain  their  salary,  are  in  a  far 
more  flourishing  financial  condition  than 
Italy,  and  look  to  the  future  with  confi- 
dence. The  ecclesiastical  schools,  both 
popular  and  classical,  still  count  four 
times  as  many  pupils  as  the  Government 
educational  establishments.  The  Con- 
servative classes  of  the  country,  faithful 
to  the  watchword  from  the  Vatican  — 
"N^  elettori,  n^  elletti  "  —  take  no  part 
in  the  political  life  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  Extreme  Right  in  Parliament  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  men  who  in  every 
other  legislative  assembly  in  the  world 
would  be  seated  in  the  Left  Centre  :  in 
other  terms  two-fifths,  and  perhaps  the 
most  influential  part,  of  the  population, 
are  not  legally  represented.  Finally,  in 
case  of  a  war  the  organized  ecclesiastical 
army,  whose  chief  resides  in  the  Vatican, 
would  not  only  support  but  openly  appeal 
to  the  country's  enemies.  Meanwhile, 
the  press  and  the  pulpit,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  confessional,  are  free  to  attack  not 
only  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  but  also  the  very  legality  of  its 
existence,  Government  having  voluntari- 
ly laid  aside  its  best  weapons  and  not 
daring  to  employ  even  those  which  are 


still  left  to  them.  It  suffices  for  the 
clergy  to  oppose  a  law  which  they  recog- 
nize and  submit  to  without  a  murmur  in 
the  most  fervently  Catholic  countries, 
such  as  France  and  Belgium,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  abandon  it.  I  allude  to  the 
bill  on  the  obligatory  priority  of  civil  to 
religious  marriage,  the  absence  of  which 
bill  has  brought,  and  brings  daily,  incal- 
culable mischief  to  thousands  of  Italian 
subjects  whom  the  present  law  regards 
as  living  in  concubinage,  whose  children 
are  illegitimate  and  unable  to  inherit,  &c. 
It  is  enough  for  a  fanatxal  bishoo, 
neither  recognized  by  Government  nor 
recognizing  it,  to  excommunicate  the 
poor  peasants  who  dared  to  elect  their 
own  curates  for  the  Government  to  aban- 
don both  the  confiding  populations  and 
their  courageous  priests.  It  is  enough 
for  the  Holy  See  to  express  a  dislike  to 
hear  the  divinity  of  Christ  discussed  on 
the  Capitol,  or  to  see  a  Bible  Society  set- 
ting to  work,  for  Government  to  become 
its  instrument. 

To  all  this  the  Italian  Liberals  have 
two  answers  ready  :  the  first,  Should  we 
have  succeeded  better  by  trying  to  force 
the  clergy's  submission  to  the  State  ? 
the  second.  Would  it  be  possible  in  Italy 
to  follow  such  a  course  ?  The  failure  of 
Germany  in  her  attempts  to  subdue  the 
rebellious  clergy  is  generally  quoted  in 
answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  ; 
but  the  Italians  forget  two  little  circum- 
stances :  one,  that  Germany  only  began  a 
year  or  two  ago  to  show  her  determination 
to  enforce  respect  for  the  laws  ;  the  other, 
that  Germany  has  let  the  moment  pass 
when  she  would  have  been  able  to  do  so 
without  encountering  much  resistanca, 
the  whole  of  the  German  clergy  having 
been  disposed  in  1870  to  side  with  the 
Government  against  Rome,  and  only 
having  submitted  to  the  Vatican  after  vain- 
ly waiting  for  support  and  finding  them- 
selves abandoned.  HEglise  est  fe?n7tie. 
Wheresoever  a  strong  Government  has 
shown  a  firm  will  from  the  outset  the 
Roman  Court  has  yielded,  in  the  times  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  I.  as  well  as 
in  our  days.  France  has  enjoyed  for 
seventy  years  the  very  same  legislation 
against  which  the  German  bishops  are 
rebelling,  and  there  is  no  need  of  perse- 
cution to  induce  the  French  prelates  to 
submit  to  it.  In  Austria  the  bishops  in 
their  protest  against  the  new  laws  have 
declared  beforehand  that  they  would 
nevertheless  submit  to  them  ;  and  Mon- 
signor  Jacobini  has  left  us  a  few  days  ago 
for  Vienna,  bearer  of  conciliatory  propo- 
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sals  from  the  Pope.  If  Germany  and 
Italy  had  from  the  beginning  shown  the 
intention  to  brook  no  resistance,  they 
would  not  have  found  any.  The  former 
has  perceived  her  mistake  betimes.  Italy 
still  persists  in  believing  —  or  in  trying  to 
believe  —  that  she  has  chosen  the  better 
course.  Besides,  with  our  character, 
with  our  manners  and  customs,  says  the 
Italian  Liberal,  a  policy  of  the  kind  you 
advocate  is  impossible.  We  are  all 
sceptics  ;  we  do  not  care  a  straw  for  reli- 
gion ;  we  neither  hate  nor  love  Catholi- 
cism ;  we  are  completely  indifferent. 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  stir  up  a  re- 
ligious war  in  so  lukewarm  an  atmos- 
phere ?  We  may  assure  our  Italian 
friends  that  things  are  not  very  different- 
ly situated  in  the  rest  of  the  Continent ; 
that  scepticism  is  rife  enough  in  France 
and  in  Austria  as  well  as  in  Italy  ;  and 
that  the  German  middle  classes  are  even 
more  tlian  indifferent,  for  such  a  thing  as 

religion  does  not  exist   for   them.     The 

.... 
contest  we   are   now   witnessmg   m   the 

new  empire  is  by  no  means  one  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  ;  it  is  be- 
tween Church  and  State  ;  it  is  not  a  re- 
ligious but  a  political  war  ;  not  opposite 
dogmas  but  opposite  interests  which  are 
at  issue.  We  are  quite  aware  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  Italy  ca- 
pable of  a  religious  zeal  similar  to  that 
we  see  in  England  and  America,  for 
faith  of  any  kind  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion here.  But  so  it  is  in  Germany.  Of 
course,  Germans  carry  even  into  unbe- 
lief and  freethoughtan  earnestness  which 
is  natural  to  them,  and  which  does  not  lie 
in  the  Italian  character  ;  but  this  conflict 
has  not  even  been  undertaken  under  the 
name  of  Freethought  versus  Catholicism, 
it  is  State  versus  Church  ;  and  pre- 
cisely because  neither  the  French  nor  the 
English  State  have  been  threatened,  they 
are  able  to  look  quietly  on  as  mere  spec- 
tators. In  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Russia,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
Church  of  Rome  sides  with  the  State's 
enemies,  she  evidently  aims  at  the  State's 
destruction  ;  and  just  as  she  accepts  the 
assistance  of  Poles,  Alsatians,  Danes, 
and  Communists,  the  State  in  Germany 
accepts  —  as  the  State  in  Italy  ought  to 
do  —  the  assistance  of  Old  Catholics, 
sincere  Protestants,  Jews,  and  freethink- 
ers, in  order  to  strengthen  itself  against 
its  dangerous  adversary.  Surely,  an  or- 
ganization which  is  based  upon  faith  is 
not  to  be  subdued  if  the  adverse  party  be 
devoid  of  faiih.  Nor  is  it  in  reality. 
There  is  yet  a  belief  on  the   Continent 


which  has  survived  all  religious  faith  ;  a 
belief  which  is  just  now  stronger  than 
ever  among  the  enlightened  classes,  and 
perhaps  stronger  in  Italy  than  in  Ger- 
many. That  belief  is  patriotism.  It  is 
not  by  appeals  to  a  more  rigid  or  a  purer 
religious  belief  that  the  Italians  will  be 
roused  against  the  Church,  but  by  the 
love  of  their  country,  the  safety  of  which 
is  now  threatened  by  their  old  enemy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Italian 
Government  were  to  follow  the  example 
of  Napoleon  I.,  the  German  Emperor, 
Count  Andrassy,  and  M.  Cdrdsole  —  if 
they  looked  upon  the  struggle  as  what 
it  really  is,  a  political  war  —  it  would 
arouse  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  Berlin 
and  Berne  Governments  have  found  on 
the  part  of  the  German  and  Swiss  people  ; 
but  then,  of  course,  they  must  lasciar  dir 
la  gente,  and  submit  to  being  censured 
by  those  in  whose  eyes  all  energy  is 
cruelty  and  all  firmness  inhumanity. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  FIJI    ISLANDS. 

IIL — The  Blacks. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  Fiji, 
as  in  all  tropical  countries,  is  of  course 
the  labour  question.  White  men  can 
work  and  do  work  very  hard  in  Fiji  ;  but 
the  climate  is  really  unsuited  for  Euro- 
peans to  do  more  than  superintend,  espe- 
cially during  the  hurricane  months. 
Those  who  attempt  constant  labour  al- 
most invariably  suffer.  Instances  could 
be  given  of  planters  who  have  ploughed 
day  after  day  for  weeks  under  that  burn- 
ing sun  ;  but  these  are  men  of  exceptional 
strength,  and  sooner  or  later  they  feel  the 
effects  seriously.  The  moist  heat  is  at 
certain  seasons  so  relaxing  that  even 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
glare  of  Queensland  are  forced  to  give  in. 
Whites,  thus  shut  off  from  exerting  them- 
selves much  and  being  few  in  number, 
turn  naturally  to  the  Fijians  to  help  them. 
But  the  Fijians  will  not  work  regularly  on 
their  own  islands,  and  even  when  they 
are  sent  to  plantjj^tions  in  another  part  of 
the  group,  they  require  looking  after  by 
their  own  chiefs.  Food  to  the  extent 
which  they  need  can  be  obtained  with  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  labour,  and  the 
severe  and  continuous  exertion  which  is 
necessary  for  European  methods  of  culti- 
vation is  altogether  opposed  to  their  ideas 
of  a  reasonable  existence.  A  few  may 
be  found  who  can  be  trained  into  regular 
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habits  of  industry  by  strict  rules,  com- 
bined with  a  system  of  rewards  ;  but  the 
utmost  which  can  be  expected  from  Fiji- 
ans  in  general  is  a  quantity  of  desultory, 
ill-organized  work  during  the  planting  and 
picking  times.  Consequently  the  practice 
of  importing  labourers  from  neighbouring 
groups  to  the  west  and  north-west  com- 
menced almost  as  soon  as  cotton  began 
to  be  systematically  cultivated.  A  voyage 
of  a  few  hundred  miles  in  Polynesia  is, 
looked  upon  as  quite  a  trifle,  and  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  steady  trade  winds 
a  small  vessel  will  set  sail  for  the  New 
Hebrides,  the  Solomon  Islands,  or  the 
groups  on  the  Equator,  with  as  little  hesi- 
tation as  a  yachtsman  would  have  in 
crossing  the  Channel  ;  and  this  although 
many  of  the  harbours  and  inlets  are  still 
very  imperfectly  surveyed.  Most  of  the 
groups  within  five  or  six  hundred  miles 
are  now  well  known  to  the  regular  labour 
ships,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  an  island  on 
the  ordinary  cruising  ground  where  the 
natives  do  not  understand  more  or  less 
English.  Some  of  the  skippers  of  these 
labour  craft  inveigh  against  the  worst 
forms  of  kidnapping  as  strenuously  as 
the  most  vehement  professional  philan- 
thropist in  Exeter  Hall.  They  do  so  not 
in  the  spirit  of  Bishop  Patteson,  but  sim- 
ply because  it  damages  their  business. 
The  power  of  the  chiefs  is  such  through- 
out this  part  of  Polynesia  that  if  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  them  they  can  I 
supply  any  reasonable  number  of  men  for 
a  fixed  time.  And  if  these  are  returned 
at  the  expiration  of  the  period  agreed 
upon  with  a  fair  amount  of  trade  as  wages, 
having  been  well  fed  in  the  interval,  it  is 
no  difficult  matter  to  get  more,  or  even  to 
induce  the  same  men  to  return  after  a  few 
weeks'  run  ashore.  Certain  plantations 
and  islands,  however,  soon  get  a  bad 
name,  and  serious  troubles  have  arisen 
when  men  who  had  embarked  for  a  defi- 
nite plantation  found  on  their  arrival  that 
they  were  transferred  to  another.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  vessels  themselves.  If 
a  labour  ship  once  gets  the  reputation  of 
"  blackbirding,"  it  will  go  hard  but  she 
meets  with  a  rough  reception  the  next 
time  she  visits  those  islands  where  she 
began  that  nefarious  sport.  The  Marion 
Renny^  for  example,  had  three  of  her  crew 
murdered,  though  most  of  her  voyages 
were  quite  legitimate.  No  doubt  caution 
is  always  necessary.  Natives  know  the 
value  of  white  men's  ships  full  well,  and 
the  amount  of  trade  which  they  may  ex- 
pect to  find  on  board,  and  are  ever  ready 
to  make  a  dash  when  an  opportunity  is  1 


.given.  But  revenge  is  even  a  more  pow- 
erful motive  with  savages  than  greed,  and 
sometimes  the  innocent  suffer  for  the 
guilty.  Still,  the  fact  that  vessels  have 
plied  to  and  fro  the  same  islands  with 
"  labour  "  for  years  without  losing  a  man 
of  their  crews  shows  that  the  natives  do 
exercise  some  discrimination,  or  perhaps 
some  self-restraint. 

The  islanders  thus  imported  vary  re- 
markably in  appearance  and  in  value  as 
labourers.  The  same  group  and  portions 
of  the  same  small  island  will  produce 
men  of  quite  different  power  and  dis- 
position, who  do  not  even  understand 
one  another's  language.  Their  cost  has 
been  continually  rising.  At  first  a  cap- 
tain who  could  dispose  of  good  service- 
able men  at  £$  or  £6  ahead  for  the  three 
years'  engagement  thought  he  did  pretty 
well ;  but  the  price  has  run  up  since  to 
^15  and  even  £10  for  the  same  time.  Of 
all  the  natives  who  are  brought  to  Fiji, 
the  Tanna  men,  who  come  from  one  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  are,  on  the  whole, 
preferred.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  very 
large,  but  they  are  strong,  fierce,  and 
warlike  to  the  highest  degree.  In  their 
own  islands  they  are  constantly  at  war, 
and  they  almost  always  choose  knives  or 
guns  and  powder  as  the  reward  of  their 
three  years'  work.  By  the  help  of  these 
they  hope  to  rid  themselves  of  the  tribes 
with  whom  they  are  at  enmity.  But,  fero- 
cious and  dangerous  as  the  Tanna  men 
are  on  first  arrival,  they  soon  become  ex- 
cellent hands  under  firm  and  proper  guid- 
ance. Both  they  and  their  neighbours 
from  Mullakula  and  Sandwich  may  be 
trusted  within  a  short  time,  not  only  to 
manage  horses  and  a  plough,  but  even  to 
attend  to  a  steam-engine,  and,  under  su- 
perintendence, to  take  charge  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  cotton-gins.  Their  war- 
like nature  and  courage  make  them  use- 
ful where  there  is  a  likelihood  of  an  attack 
by  the  Fijian  mountaineers.  The  very 
idea  of  a  fray  with  the  Fijians  is  to  them 
delightful,  and  in  some  of  the  encounters 
which  have  taken  place  between  the  na- 
tives and  the  settlers  the  Tanna  and 
Sandwich  boys  have  shown  bravery  and 
skill  in  bush-fighting  of  no  mean  order. 
No  Fijians  stand  a  chance  with  them.  In 
spite,  however,  of  their  apparent  attach- 
ment to  a  good  master,  and  their  capacity 
for  continuous  and  even  intelligent  work 
when  they  are  well  fed  and  well  managed, 
they  remain  treacherous  and  cruel.  White 
men  have  found  this  out  to  their  cost. 
To  kill  their  masters  and  run  away  with 
the  vessel  is  a  feat  of  which  they  are  al- 
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ways  capable,  no  matter  how  well  they 
have  been  treated.  Most  of  them  are 
very  near  akin  to  the  full-blooded  negro, 
black,  thick-lipped,  and  with  curly  hair. 
Their  native  climate  being  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Fijis,  the  transfer  to  the 
islands  does  them  no  harm  and  the  food 
suits  them  well.  It  may  be  said  in  pass- 
ing that  in  this  matter  of  food  strict  regu- 
lation is  needed.  Although  it  is  to  the 
planter's  interest  to  feed  his  men  well, 
and  therefore,  apart  from  any  motives  of 
humanity,  he  generally  does  so,  yet  in- 
stances have  occurred  in  which,  a  planta- 
tion being  somewhat  over-manned  and 
yams  dear,  the  men  have  been  neglected. 
Every  planter  should  be  able  to  show  be- 
fore taking  labourers  that  he  has  suffi- 
cient food  at  command  to  support  them 
for  at  least  six  months.  The  men  from 
the  Solomon  Group  have,  as  a  whole, 
been  rather  inferior;  they  are  deficient 
both  in  stamina  and  in  intelligence.  Ere 
long,  if  the  traffic  continues,  the  labour 
vessels  from  Fiji,  Queensland,  and  New 
Caledonia  will  have  to  go  farther  afield 
in  search  of  adequate  supplies.  Papua 
alone  would  probably  repay  the  visit  of 
an  adventurous  captain,  and  if  he  es- 
caped with  his  life,  he  might  reckon 
upon  procuring  enough  natives.  It  is 
this  extension  of  commerce,  and  perhaps 
colonization  towards  the  west  into  the 
great  Indian  Archipelago,  which  may 
constitute  hereafter  a  serious  responsi- 
bility should  we  annex  Fiji. 

A  very  interesting  body  of  people  are 
the  Line  Islanders,  who  are  brought 
from  the  small  coral  groups  on  the 
Equator.  Numbers  of  them  have  lately 
been  taken  back  by  the  Alacrity.  Their 
islands  are  so  low  and  flat  that  were  it 
not  for  the  cocoa-nut  trees  they  could  not 
be  seen  from  a  ship  till  it  came  close 
upon  them.  These  Line  men  more  re- 
semble the  New  Zealanders  than  any 
other  race  in  the  South  Seas,  not  except- 
ing even  the  Kanakas.  Men  and  women 
alike  go  entirely  naked  on  their  own  j 
islands,  though  they  soon  adopt  clothing 
after  landing  in  Fiji.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  of  an  olive  complexion,  and 
have  long  straight  black  hair,  which  falls 
in  shaggy  masses  over  their  shoulders. ! 
Both  sexes  are  tall  and  shapely,  and 
many  of  the  men  are  elaborately  tattooed 
from  head  to  foot.  Their  food  on  their 
own  islands  consists  chiefly  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  fish,  and  dry  taro.  They  swim  and 
dive  better  than  any  race  in  Polynesia  : 
the  time  during  which  they  will  remain 


under  water  is  amazing,  and  armed  WMth 
a  knife,  they  will  absolutely  go  out,  as 
the  Maories  are  said  to  have  gone,  and 
fight  a  shark  in  the  open  sea,  rarely  fail- 
ing to  kill  him.  This  singular  race  has 
apparently  no  hereditary  chiefs.  There 
is  a  certain  respect  and  deference  paid  to 
the  elders,  but  equality  reigns  in  the 
main,  and  each  island  forms  a  sort  of 
petty  republic.  A  more  revengeful  peo- 
ple never  lived.  Vendettas  equalling  or 
surpassing  those  of  Corsica  in  ferocity 
and  persistence  go  on  for  years.  The 
principal  weapon  which  they  use  to  carry 
out  their  vengeance  is  that  horrible  imple- 
ment a  shark's-tooth  knife.  This  con- 
sists of  a  flat  blade  of  wood,  to  which 
shark's  teeth  as  sharp  and  cutting  as  ra- 
zors are  affixed  with  sinneton  either  side. 
This  knife,  or  rather  saw,  inflicts  the 
most  frightful  gashes,  and  it  is  rare  in- 
deed to  see  a  Tokalau  man  or  woman 
unmarked  with  some  hideous  scar.  Their 
delight  with  European  knives  is  such  that 
they  at  once  wish  to  make  trial  of  them 
upon  one  another.  In  their  native  con- 
dition they  frequently  get  drunk  on  cocoa- 
nut  toddy,  and  then  run  amuck,  killing 
whomsoever  they  may  encounter.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  any  white  man 
who  proposes  to  take  up  his  abode  on 
their  islands  for  a  time  is  at  once  taught 
to  climb  a  cocoa-nut  tree.  Even  a  Toka- 
lau man,  when  drunk,  cannot  climb. 
They  are  particularly  skilful  in  making 
mats,  hats,  &c.,  and  soon  become  expert 
carpenters.  European  tools  of  all  kinds 
they  specially  admire,  and  rarely  return 
to  their  islands  without  taking  several 
with  them.  Though  even  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  on  first  landing  than  the 
Tanna  men,  they  are  far  more  faithful. 
When  once  subdued,  their  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  their  masters  are  remark- 
able. Hot  as  th^  climate  of  the  Fijis  is, 
it  is  too  cold  for  them,  and  they  suffer  a 
good  deal  from  the  change  in  tempera- 
ture and  in  food,  for  cocoa-nuts  can 
rarely  be  provided  for  them  in  sufficient 
quantities.  Not  even  the  superiority  of 
the  Fijian  houses  to  their  leaf-built  huts 
on  the  Equator  and  the  use  of  clothing 
seem  to  save  them  from  consumption. 
Unfortunately,  too,  they  have  suffered 
more  than  any  others  from  kidnapping. 
Some  islands  have  been  completely  de- 
populated, and  one  at  least  was  deprived 
of  all  its  women  in  order  that  "  wives  " 
might  be  provided  for  the  Chinamen  at 
work  on  Taheiti.  Very  soon,  therefore, 
unless  the  little  colonies  which  have  been 
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planted  at  Mokengai  and  elsewhere  in 
Fiji  take  root  and  flourish,  nothing  more 
will  be  seen  of  the  Line  Islanders. 

The  Rotumans — a  far  superior  race 
to  either  of  those  mentioned — can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  imported 
labourers  at  all.  They  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  promise  of  very  fair  wages. 
In  appearance  they  strongly  resemble  the 
Japanese,  and,  although  uncivilized,  they 
show  like  them  a  marvellous  aptitude  for 
adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions  of 
life.  As  seamen,  labourers,  servants  — 
and,  indeed,  for  almost  any  purpose  — 
they  are  not  very  far  inferior  to  an  ordi- 
nary white  man.  One  white  sailor  and 
four  Rotuma  boys  would  be  a  sufficient 
crew  for  a  good-sized  craft.  Like  all  such 
people,  however,  they  ought  never  to  be 
relied  upon  in  a  climate  many  degrees 
colder  than  their  own.  Rotuma  is  so 
small  an  island  that  anything  like  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  labour  thence  must  not  be 
expected. 

Looking  over  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  labour  traffic,  it  seems  unlikely 
that,  if  Fiji  is  developed  to  anything  near 
the  extent  which  its  fertility  promises, 
the  other  islands  of  Polynesia  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  sufficient  labour.  Indeed 
they  do  not  do  so  now  ;  and  already  white 
men  have  settled  at  Port  Resolution  in 
the  New  Hebrides  and  elsewhere,  thus, 
by  making  use  of  the  natives  on  the  spot, 
still  further  restricting  the  area  which 
could  be  drawn  upon.  Whether  Papua, 
as  we  have  suggested,  might  afford  a  new 
field,  it  is  difficult  with  our  present  scanty 
knowledge  of  that  great  island  to  decide. 
That  the  man-eating  savages  there  and  in 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  would  be 
benefited  by  transplantation  for  a  few 
years  to  a  more  civilized  region  there  is 
little  doubt ;  but  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing any  such  deportation  on  a  large  scale 
are  manifestly  great.  The  inevitable 
Chinaman,  therefore,  once  more  makes 
his  appearance  upon  the  scene,  and  in 
view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
even  a  small  number  of  this  clever,  indus- 
trious, and  persevering  people  in  Taheiti 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  other  portions  of  Polynesia, 
Fiji  included,  will  benefit  by  their  immi- 
gration so  soon  as  a  responsible  Govern- 
ment is  firmly  established. 
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Fifty  years  ago,  "  Here  they  spike  the 
English!"  was   an   announcement  to  be 
;  seen   in    many  a    Parisian    shop-window. 
j  How  they  did  "spike  "  it  may  be  guessed 
]  from  the  manner  in  which  they  wrote  it, 
1  sundry  specimens  of   the  Gallic-English 
I  current  in  Paris   in   1822  being  preserved 
!  in  the  pages  of  the  Mirror  of  that  year. 
I  M.  Oliver,  the  Houdin  of  the  day,  prom- 
ised, in   his  bills,  to  perform  "an  infinity 
of  Legerdemains  worthy  to  excite  the  cu- 
riosity of  spectators  ;  "  such  as,  "  the  cut 
and  burnt  handkerchieves  who  shall  take 
up     their    primitive    forms,    the      watch 
thrown  up  et  nailed  against  the  wall  by  a 
pistol-shot,  the  enchanted  glass  wine,  the 
handsome    Elisina   in  her  trunck  ;  "  and 
some   "  low  automatons  who  will  dance 
up  on  a  rope  and  sail  do  the  most  difficul 
tricks ;  "    concluding    with   a    Pantasma- 
gory   disposed   in    a  manner   as    not  to 
frighten   the   ladies.    At  a  restaurant  in 
the   Palais-Royal,  "  Macaroni  not  baked 
sooner  ready  "  was  to  be  obtained;  and 
a     hairdresser    in    the    Rue  St.  Honord 
sought  to  attract  the  wandering  Briton  by 
proclaiming:    "Hear  to    cut  off   hare  in 
English  fashion."     The  proprietor  of  the 
Montesquieu  Baths  issued  a  card   notify- 
ing all   it    might  concern  :    "  As   for  the 
brothes,  liquid  or  any   breakfast,  and,  in 
one  word,  all  other  things  relative  to  the 
service  of  the  bathes,  the  Persons  will  be 
so  good   as   to  direct  themselves  to  the 
servant   bathers,   who   will    satisfy   them 
with  the  greatest  attention.     The  public 
is  invited  not  to  search   to  displace  the 
suckets  and  the  swan  necks,  in  order  to 
forbear  the  accidents  which  may  result  of 
is,    in    not   calling    the    servant    bathers 
to  his  aid.     The  servant  bathers,  in  con- 
sequence   of    having    no    wages,    desire 
the    bathers  do  not  forget  them."      The 
last    clause     is    plain     English    enough. 
Those      who      desired    clean     linen     as 
well  as  clean  skins  might  command  the 
services  of  Madame  Canraiz  —  "  washer- 
woman  and    washes    embroideries,    lace, 
gazes,    silk-stockings,    also    household's 
furniture  s  in   linen  table  cloths,  napkins, 
and   calenders  all   at   one's   desire ;    she 
will  also  charge   herself  of  the  entertain- 
ing the  works  that   is   to  be  done  to  all 
sorts  of  linen  for  the  body,  and  will  be 
exactly  delivered  at  one's  desire." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  French- 
men of  to-day  are  capable  of  expressing 
their  ideas  in  much  better  English  than 
were  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  ;  in- 
'deed  they  seem  to  have  still  odder  no- 
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tions  as  to  what  is  good  English.  No 
example  given  above  is  worse  than 
"  sworkshops  are  moved  by  steam,"  or 
"  hot,  cold,  and  shewer  bats  on  the 
premmioses  ; "  not  one  is  so  bad  as 
"  Thases  prices  its  not  ervaluable  wen 
they  vegetable  erres  news,"  intended  for, 
"  These  prices  do  not  hold  good  when 
the  vegetables  are  out  of  season  ;  "  and 
not  one  is  so  uninteUigible  as  "  Dela- 
ponte,  proprietor  of  the  Scie  a  Rubans, 
said  the  endless  saw,  fit  to  the  sawing  of 
the  madriers,  planks  thin,  boards,  augar, 
&c  ;  "  or  "articulation  without  swipe  "  — 
mysterious  words  of  praise  applied  to  a 
weighing-machine.  A  certain  new-fash- 
ioned inkstand  may  possibly  be  an  arti- 
cle no  gentleman's  library  should  be  with- 
out, but  we  learn  little  of  its  merits  by 
being  told,  "  People  wishes  to  sell  out  at 
very  good  condition  this  patent  right, 
which  would  offer  much  profit  to  those 
who  would  try  to  value  it  ;  "  nor  should 
we  be  inclined  to  speculate  in  a  patent 
bathing-girdle  so  artfully  combined  that 
"the  person,  the  bathing-tub,  and  the  ma- 
chine are  forming  one  inseparable  piece  !  " 
The  purchaser  of  a  "  Proliferous  Top  " 
would  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
lacking  more  lucid  instructions  than 
these  :  Roll  the  string  in  the  pulley  and 
draw  ;  put  the  mother  top,  which  is  then 
in  motion,  on  the  little  ones  which  are 
scattered  about  purposely  one  after  the 
other  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  putting  them  in 
movement ;  count  numbers  brought. 
The  top  goes  in  every  manner  that  is 
wished  according  to  the  chances  of  po- 
sitions or  the  skill  of  persons.  It  is  a 
pity  one  should  not  understand  all  about 
this  wonderful  invention ;  for  another 
tradesman  assures  us,  "  the  proliferous 
top  is  not  only  an  attractive  toy,  an  agree- 
able pass  time,  it  is  also  a  healthy  and 
instructive  exercise,  for  the  reason  that 
it  provokes  in  a  certain  measure  a  mate- 
rial and  intellectual  worck,  the  import- 
ance of  which  may  not  be  perceived  at 
first  sight  by  shallow  minds  ;  but  which, 
nevertheless,  will  have  its  influence  on 
the  physical  and  moral  development  of 
the  child.  Moreover,  this  toy  is  the  in- 
genious worck  of  a  learned  physician, 
who  has  travelled  in  various  countries, 
and  has  for  a  long  time  meditated  on  the 
causes  and  effects  which  have  the  most 
influence  on  human  organization  with  re- 
gards both  to  health  and  intelligence." 
George  Robins  himself  could  not  have 
done  better. 

.  A  Spanish  blacking-maker,  an  exhib- 
itor at  the  French  Exhibition  of  1867, 
issued  the  following  challenge  to  manu- 


facturers of  boot-polish  :  "  The  First  of 
Andalucia. —  Grand  Manufactory  of 
Blacking,  oely  and  resinous,  titled  the 
Emperor  of  the  Blackings.  Black  Ink, 
and  all  colours  to  write  with  of  D.  Joseph 
Grau,  Member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Great  Britain,  revoarded  in  the  Sevil- 
lan  Exhibition  of  1858,  and  that  of 
London  in  1862.  Spain  :  Andalucia  :  Se- 
ville O'donnell  Street  N.  34.  This  black- 
ings is  knoconed  to  be  the  most  useful 
for  the  conservation  of  the  shes,  for  its 
brilliancy,  solidity,  permanency,  flexibili- 
ty, and  complete  discomposition  of  the 
black  animal.  Mr.  Grau  dus  a  present 
of  L.20  sterling  to  the  person  that  will 
present  hum  a  blacking  in  paste  that  will 
reunite  the  same  conditions  as  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  Blackings."  We  should  like 
to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  blacking- 
maker's  National  Academy,  and  a  little 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  black 
animal  he  manages  to  decompose,  would 
be  acceptable  ;  and  we  should  like  to 
taste  Herr  Holzer's  "  wine  and  tea 
stake,"  distinguished  by  its  aroma,  swift 
dissolubility,  and  his  property  to  advance 
the  digestion,  and  which  doubtless  "  is 
extra,  ordinary  fitted  for  being  taken 
with  wine,  tea,  and  punch,"  particularly 
if  accompanied  with  Simon's  "finest 
children  biscuits,"  unless  the  tea-stake 
is  itself  a  tea-cake. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  man  to 
criticise  what  he  does  not  understand, 
but  only  a  Frenchman  could  have  the 
presumption  to  pass  judgment  upon  a 
poet  like  Pope,  while  he  could  not  quote 
a  line  of  his  correctly,  turning,  for  in- 
stance, "  Be  pleased  with  nothing,  if  not 
blessed  with  all,"  into,  "  Be  pleased  with 
a  nothing,  is  no  blessed  with  all  ;"  and, 
"  'Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  every- 
where," into  "  'Tis  ne  where  to  be 
found  ot  everivohere."  Even  Chateau- 
briand must  make  nonsense  of  sense 
when  quoting  a  verse  from  a  well-known 
song,  and  write  — 

If  the  wind  tempestuous  blowing, 

Still  no  danger  they  descry, 
The  guiltless  heart  its  boon  bestowing 

Soothes  them  with  its  lolly  boy. 

Chateaubriand's  blunder  was  absurd 
enough,  but  excusable  in  comparison 
with  the  mistakes  perpetrated  by  the 
editor  of  the  Noiivelle  Biographic  Gi- 
n^rale,  who  tells  his  readers  Charles 
Dickens  wrote  "  The  posthumous  pa- 
pers of  the  Pickswicks-club,"  "  Olivier 
Twist,"  "  Chuzzlevil,"  "Christmas  Car- 
rol," "  Cricket  on  the  Earth,"  and  "  Dom- 
bey  and  his  Son." 
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A  French  count,  writing  to  a  friend  of 
Charles  Young  the  actor  said  :  "  Be  not 
surpriz'd  i  write  so  perfectly  well  in  Eng- 
lish, but  since  i  am  here,  i  speak  and  hear 
speaking  all  the  day  English,  and  during 
the  nights,  if  some  rats  or  mouses  trou- 
ble me,  I  tell  them  Go  Ion,  and  they  obey, 
understanding  perfectly  my  English." 
Possibly  that  sentence  was  a  surprise, 
coming  after  "almost  every  day  the  tun- 
der  is  rolling  upon  our  head  with  noise 
that  should  faint  you,  being  as  coward  as 
a  turkey."  The  count,  we  may  be  sure, 
never  intended  to  call  his  correspondent 
a  coward.  Further  on  he  blunders  into 
insulting  a  lady —  "  i  have  receive  at  this 

moment  a  letter  from  Lady  S .     i  put 

my  thanks  at  her  feet  as  the  post  go  at 
two  o'clock.  I  have  not  time  to  write  to 
her  ladyship,  but  i  will  comply  soon  with 
the  liberty  she  gave  me.     Be  sure  that  i 

have  not  forgot  Lady  S in  my  prayers, 

though  not  so  good  as  i  could  wish  indeed. 
Believe  the  faithful  friendship  that  i  feel 
for  you,  my  dear  sister-in-law,  since  that 
you  were  so  much  high  than  my  finger." 
The  count  must  surely  have  been  be- 
guiled by  one  of  those  funny  books  is- 
sued abroad  for  the  benefit  of  students 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  English  language  — 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind  indeed.  Here 
is  a  little  anecdote  from  one  of  them.  "  A 
lady,  which  was  to  dine,  chid  to  her  ser- 
vant that  she  had  not  used  butter  enough. 
This  girl,  for  the  excuse  him  selves,  was 
bring  a  little  cat  on  her  hand,  and  told 
that  she  came  to  take  him  in  the  crime, 
finishing  to  eat  the  two  pounds  from 
butter  who  remain.  The  lady  took  im- 
mediately the  cat,  was  put  into  the  bal- 
ances, it  had  not  weighed  theat  one  an 
half  pound."  Still  better  is  this  :  "  The 
Scarron  poet,  being  almost  to  die,  told 
their  servants  which  were  weeping  a  bout 
a  from  her  bed  :  *  My  children,  you  have 
sheded  too  many  tears  ;  you  shall  not 
weep  as  much  as  I  had  done  to  laugh.'  " 
Under  the  very  appropriate  heading  of 
"  Idiotisms,"  we  find  some  old  friends 
disguised  almost  beyond  recognition, 
among  them  :  Every  one  for  him,  and 
God  for  all. — It  wants  to  speak  of  the 
rope  a  in  the  house  of  the  hanged. — He 
is  beggar  as  a  church  rat. —  A  thing  is 
tell,  and  another  thing  is  make. —  To 
good  appetite  is  not  want  any  sauce. — 
Keep  the  chestnut  of  the  fire  with  the 
cat  foot. —  Times  is  money. —  Which 
looks  for,  find. —  To  dig  of  fire  and  to 
fall  on  small  coals. —  Take  the  occasion 
for  the  hairs. —  Which  not  risk  nothing 
has   anything. —  So  many  go  the  jar  to 


spring,  than  at  last  rest  there. —  The 
stone  as  roll,  not  heap  up  foam.  When 
foreigners  display  such  ingenuity  in  in- 
venting new  readings,  it  is  time  our  own 
Shakespearean  commentators  should  look 
to  their  laurels. 

The  natives  of  India  appear  to  be 
adepts  in  saying  exactly  what  they  do 
not  mean.  A  Madrassee  clerk  besought 
a  day's  holiday,  because  he  was  unfortu- 
nately ill,  by  a  singular  dispensation,  his 
ailment  being  "  fever  and  grapes."  A 
petitioner  for  a  place  promised,  if  his  pe- 
tition were  granted,  that  he  and  his  would 
ever  cease  to  pray  to  the  humble  Al- 
mighty to  shower  his  blessings  upon 
their  benefactor's  head ;  and  a  Punjab 
schoolmaster  proved  how  admirably  he 
was  qualified  for  teaching  the  rising  gen- 
eration the  language  of  their  rulers,  by 
inditing  the  following  letter  to  an  English 
gentleman:  "Hon.  Sir — I  am  most 
anxious  to  hear  you  are  sick.     I  pray  to 

God  to  gee  you  soon  at  R in  a  state 

of  triumph.  The  climate  is  very  good 
and  proves  unhealthy.  No  deputy  com- 
missioner complains  ever  for  want  of  cli- 
mate. If  you  also  come  here,  I  think  it 
will  agree  with  your  state.  An  informa- 
tion expectant  or  reversionary  respecting 
your  recovery  state  is  expected,  and  I 
shall  be  thankful  to  you."  Not  much 
more  lucid  was  the  notice  posted  in  a  La- 
hore hotel,  a  couple  of  years  ago  :  "  Gen- 
tlemen who  come  in  hotel,  not  say  any- 
thing about  their  meals  they  will  be 
charged  for,  and  if  they  should  say  be- 
forehand that  they  are  going  out  to 
breakfast  or  dinner,  are  if  they  say  that 
they  not  have  anything  to  eat,  they  will 
be  charged,  and  if  not  so,  they  will 
be  charged,  or,  unless  they  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  manager,  and  should  they 
want  to  say  anything,  they  must  order 
the  manager  for,  and  not  any  one  else, 
and  unless  they  not  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  manager,  they  will  be  charged  for 
the  least  things  according  to  hotel  rate, 
and  no  fuss  will  be  allowed  afterward 
about  it.  Should  any  gentleman  take 
wall-lamp  or  candle-light  from  the  public 
rooms,  they  must  pay  for  it  without  any 
dispute  its  charges.  Monthly  gentlemens 
will  have  to  pay  my  fixed  rate  made  with 
them  at  the  time,  and  should  they  absent 
day  in  the  month,  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  deduct  anything  out  of  it,  because  I 
take  from  them  less  rate  than  my  usual 
rate  of  monthly  charges."  However 
shaky  our  Lahore  host's  English  may  be, 
it  is  clear  that  he  conducted  his  business 
upon  precisely  the  same  principle  as  his 
British  brethren  in  the  main. 
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THE    FISHERMAN  S    SUMMONS,    ETC. 


THE   FISHERMAN'S   SUMMONS. 

The  sea  is  calling,  calling. 

Wife,  is  there  a  log  to  spare  ? 

Fling  it  down  on  the  hearth  and  call  them  in, 

The  boys  and  girls  with  their  merry  din, 

I  am  loth  to  leave  you  all  just  yet. 

In  the  light  and  the  noise  I  might  forget, 

The  voice  in  the  evening  air. 

The  sea  is  calling,  calling, 

Along  the  hollow  shore. 

I  know  each  nook  in  the  rocky  strand, 

And  the  crimson  weeds  on  the  golden  sand, 

And  the  worn  old  cliff  where  the  sea-pinks 

cling, 
And  the  winding  caves  where  the  echoes  ring. 
I  shall  wake  them  never  more. 

How  it  keeps  calling,  calling. 

It  is  never  a  night  to  sail. 

I  saw  the  "  sea-dog  "  over  the  height. 

As  I   strained  through  the   haze  my  failing 

sight. 
And  the  cottage  creaks  and  rocks,  well  nigh. 
As  the  old  "  Fox  "  did  in  the  days  gone  by. 
In  the  moan  of  the  rising  gale. 

Yet  it  is  calling,  calling. 

It  is  hard  on  a  soul  I  say 

To  go  fluttering  out  in  the  cold  and  the  dark. 

Like  the  bird  they  tell  us  of,  from  the  ark ; 

While  the  foam  flies  thick  on  the  bitter  blast. 

And  the  angry  waves  roll  fierce  and  fast, 

Where  the  black  buoy  marks  the  bay. 

Do  you  hear  it  calling,  calling  ? 

And  yet,  I  am  none  so  old. 

At  the  herring  fishery,  but  last  year. 

No  boat  beat  mine  for  tackle  and  gear. 

And  I  steered  the  coble  past  the  reef, 

When  the  broad  sail  shook  like  a  withered 

leaf, 
And  the  rudder  chafed  my  hold. 

Will  it  never  stop  calling,  calling  ? 

Can't  you  sing  a  song  by  the  hearth. 

A  heartsome  stave  of  a  merry  glass, 

Or  a  gallant  fight,  or  a  bonnie  lass,  • 

Don't   you   care  for  your  grand-dad  just  so 

much, 
Come  near  then,  give  me  a  hand  to  touch, 
Still  warm  with  the  warmth  of  earth. 

You  hear  it  calling,  calling  ? 

Ask  her  why  she  sits  and  cries. 

She  always  did  when  the  sea  was  up, 

She  would  fret,  and  never  take  bit  or  sup 

When  I  and  the  lads  were  out  at  night, 

And  she  saw  the  breakers  cresting  white 

Beneath  the  low  black  skies. 

But,  then,  in  its  calling,  calling. 

No  summons  to  soul  was  sent. 

Now  —  well,  fetch  the  parson,  find  the  book, 

It  is  up  on  the  shelf  there  if  you  look. 

The  sea  has  been  friend,  and  fire,  and  bread  ; 

Put  me,  where  it  will  tell  of  me,  lying  dead. 

How  It  called,  and  I  rose  and  went. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


GOOD-BYE. 

Good-bye,  good-bye,  it  is  the  sweetest  blessing 
That  falls  from  mortal  lips  on  mortal  ear, 

The  weakness  of  our  human  love  confessing, 

The  promise  that  a  love  more  strong  is  near 

May  God  be  with  you  ! 

Why  do  we  say  it  when  the  tears  are  starting  ? 

Why  must  a  word  so  sweet  bring  only  pain  ? 
Our  love  seems  all-sufficient  till  the  parting. 

And  then  we  feel  it  impotent  and  vain  — 
May  God  be  with  you  ! 

Oh,  may  He  guide  and  bless  and  keep  you 
ever, 
He  who  is  strong  to  battle  with  your  foes ; 
Whoever  fails.  His  love  can  fail  you  never, 
And    all   your    need    He    in    His  wisdom 
knows  — 

May  God  be  with  you  ! 

Better  than  earthly  presence,  e'en  the  dearest, 
Is  the  great  blessing  that  our  partings  bring ; 
For  in  the  loneliest  moments  God  is  nearest. 
And  from   our  sorrows   heavenly  comforts 
spring. 

If  God  be  with  us. 

Good-bye,  good-bye,   with   latest    breath  we 
say  it, 
A  legacy  of  hope,  and  faith,  and  love  ; 
Parting  must  come,  we  cannot  long  delay  it. 
But,  one  in  Him,  we  hope  to  meet  above. 
If  God  be  with  us. 

Good-bye  — 'tis  all  we  have  for  one  another, 
Our  love,  more  strong  than  death,  is  help- 
less still, 
For  none  can  take  the  burden  from  his  brother, 
Or  shield,  except  by  prayer,  from  any  ill  — 

May  God  be  with  you  ! 
Sunday  Magazine.  J.  BesEMERES. 


THE   BROOK  RHINE. 

Small  current  of  the  wilds  afar  from  men. 
Changing  and  sudden  as  a  baby's  mood  ; 
Now  a  green  babbling  rivulet  in  the  wood. 
Now  loitering  broad  and  shallow  through  the 

glen, 
Or  threading  mid  the  naked  shoals,  and  then 
Battling  against  the  stones,  half  mist,  half 

flood. 
Betwixt   the  mountains   where   the    storm- 
clouds  brood ; 
And  each  change  but  to  wake  or  sleep  again ; 
Pass  on,  young  stream,  the  world  has  need 
of  thee  : 
Far  hence  a  mighty  river  on  its  breast 

Bears  the  deep-laden  vessels  to  the  sea, 
Far  hence  wide  waters  feed  the  vines  and 

corn  : 
Pass  on,  small  stream,  to  so  great  purpose 
born. 
On  to  the  distant  toil,  the  distant  rest. 
Good  Words,  AUGUSTA  WEBSTER. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
OUR  FIRST  GREAT  NOVELIST. 

Henry  Fielding,  for  he  it  is  upon 
whom  we  place  the  distinction  of  being 
England's  first  great  novelist,  has  for  a 
century  past  been  the  constant  subject 
of  criticism.  His  surpassing  merits  have 
compelled  even  his  most  pronounced 
foes  to  assign  him  a  lofty  place  in 
the  art  which  he  adorned.  Attempts 
to  depreciate  his  genius,  because  the 
moral  backbone  was  lacking  in  some  of 
his  characters,  have  been  repeatedly 
made,  but  with  no  permanent  effect  upon 
his  renown.  For  ourselves,  we  affirm  at 
the  outset  that  we  consider  him  the 
Shakespeare  of  novelists.  By  this,  of 
course,  it  will  be  understood,  we  do  not 
imply  that  the  sum  of  his  genius  was  in 
any  way  comparable  to  that  of  the  illus- 
trious dramatist ;  but  that  he  achieved 
his  results  in  the  same  way.  He  was  the 
great  artist  in  fiction  because  he  was  the 
great  observer  and  interpreter  of  human 
nature.  The  novel  will  never  be  able  to 
assume  a  position  of  equal  importance 
with  the  drama,  because  of  its  compara- 
tive defectiveness  of  construction.  But 
to  such  perfection  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  brought,  Fielding  almost  attained. 
It  is,  then,  for  the  reason  of  the  similar- 
ity of  his  method  to  that  of  Shakespeare 
that  we  have  ventured  to  award  him  the 
highest  title  of  eminence.  It  will  be  our 
endeavour,  while  not  hiding  his  defects, 
to  set  forth  the  grounds  of  justification 
for  the  position  we  have  assumed. 

With  that  perversity  which  only  men  of 
the  same  class  or  profession  can  exhibit 
towards  each  other,  it  was  the  fashion 
with  literary  men  of  Fielding's  time  — 
and  indeed  for  many  years  subsequently 
—  to  compare  him  unfavourably  with  his 
rival,  Richardson.  It  is  singular  how  fre- 
quently individuals  of  professed  literary 
acumen  are  willing  to  accept  the  dicta  of 
others  in  matters  of  criticism.  We  are 
only  just  now  losing  the  effects  of  this 
empiricism.  Some  unfortunate  epigram, 
or  some  warped  and  fantastic  judgment, 
has  frequently  been  passed  upon  an  author 
by  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  com- 
petent judges,  and  the  depreciatory  obser- 
vations have  had  the  same  effect  upon  i 
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the  public  mind  as  that  of  the  pebble  cast 
into  the  pool.  The  waters  have  been 
agitated  and  disturbed  by  ever-widening 
circles  of  discontent,  even  to  their  utmost 
limits.  Much  laborious  effort  has  been 
required  to  exorcise  the  prejudice  thus 
established  ;  and  it  is  just  this  power 
which  a  wrong  judgment  possesses  over 
the  minds  of  men  in  an  equivalent  degree 
with  a  right  one,  which  makes  criticism 
dangerous.  In  the  hands  of  an  incapa- 
ble person  it  is  an  engine  of  incalculable 
mischief.  And  the  fact  that  now  and 
then  this  engine  destroys  its  foolish 
owner  is  no  satisfaction  for  the  wrong 
done  to  men  of  undoubted  genius.  The 
self-righting  power  of  criticism  certainly 
moves  slowly.  We  are  somewhat  diffi- 
dent, for  example,  when  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  differ  strongly  from  such  author- 
ities as  Dr.  Johnson ;  or  at  any  rate 
should  unquestionably  have  been  so  had 
we  been  amongst  his  contemporaries. 
Now  that  we  are  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
terrible  voice  and  his  overbearing  de- 
meanour, and  regarding  him  thus  from  a 
safe  distance,  we  do  not  find  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  designate  his  capacity  for  judging 
in  literary  matters  as  often  shallow  and 
pretentious.  Most  people  admit  that  his 
view  of  Milton  is  far  from  a  just  and 
worthy  one  of  that  sublime  poet.  He 
lacked  the  balance  of  mind,  the  intellec- 
tual equipoise,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  critical  faculty.  Consequently, 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  his  reputation  in 
this  respect  will  crumble  away.  Even 
the  obsequious  Boswell  has  ventured  to 
insinuate  that  at  times  Johnson  was  so 
swayed  by  his  feelings  that,  when  making 
comparisons  between  writers,  he  verv 
often  contradicts  his  intellect  by  his 
affection  ;  and,  while  saying  the  utmost 
he  could  of  the  inferior  qualities  of  his 
personal  favourite,  ignored  those  which 
were  superior  in  the  person  with  whom 
he  was  ranged  in  comparison.  Some 
such  treatment  as  this  was  meted  out  to 
Fielding  when  he  placed  him  in  juxtapo- 
sition with  Richardson.  Let  us  repro- 
duce his  criticism.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  in 
that  pompous  manner  in  which  we  can 
fancy  the  burly  old  Doctor  was  wont  to 
settle  the   affairs  of  men  and  mundane 
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concerns  generally,  "  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  charac- 
ters of  nature  and  characters  of  manners  ; 
and  there  is  the  difference  between  the 
characters  of  Fielding  and  those  of 
Richardson.  Characters  of  manners  are 
very  entertaining  ;  but  they  are  to  be  un- 
derstood by  a  more  superficial  observer 
than  characters  of  nature,  where  a  man 
must  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart."  There  is  very  little  in  this  be- 
yond saying  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  things  which  differ. 
Yet  it  is  the  kind  of  criticism  which 
bears  a  deceptive  sound  with  it,  and  ac- 
quires a  reputation  far  in  excess  of  its 
value,  as  being  an  expression  of  great 
apparent  profundity.  We  shall  hope  to 
show  that  in  his  attribution  of  the  one 
method  to  Fielding  and  the  other  to 
Richardson,  Dr.  Johnson  came  to  an 
erroneous  conclusion.  For  the  present 
his  observations  lend  some  force  to  what 
has  gone  before,  and  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  weakness  of  Fielding's  moral 
character  had  much  to  do  with  Johnson's 
estimate  of  him.  The  formidable  lexi- 
cographer was  of  that  class  of  men  who 
are  almost  prepared  to  find  fault  with  the 
sun  because  of  the  spots  upon  his  sur- 
face. 

Horace  Walpole  was  another  of  the 
critics  who  appear  to  have  been  either 
blinded  by  envy  or  unable  to  detect  the 
effects  of  true  genius,  for  we  find  that 
he  was  amongst  the  earliest  detractors 
of  Fielding  —  a  prominent  member  of  the 
school  of  depredators  which  endeavoured 
to  humble  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem- 
poraries. It  is  pleasant,  however,  to 
think  that  some  who  bear  great  names 
have  expressed  the  most  unqualified  ad- 
miration for  the  novels  of  our  author,  and 
the  opinion  of  one  really  master  mind 
outweighs  that  of  a  hundred  Walpoles. 
Byron  gave  it  as  his  belief  that  "  Fielding 
was  the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature  ;  " 
the  far-seeing  Goethe  was  delighted  with 
his  art ;  and  Gibbon  demonstrated  his 
literary  sagacity  by  the  following  eloquent 
eulogium  :  —  "  Our  immortal  Fielding  was 
of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Earls  of 
Denbigh,  who  drew  their  origin  from  the 
Counts  of  Hapsburgh,  the  lineal  descend- 


ants of  Eltrico,  in  the  seventh  century 
Dukes  of  Alsace.  Far  different  have 
been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  and  Ger- 
man divisions  of  the  family  of  Haps- 
burgh ;  the  former,  tht  knights  and 
sheriffs  of  Leicestershire,  have  slowly 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  peerage  ;  the  lat- 
ter, the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Kings 
Spain,  have  threatened  the  liberties  of 
the  Old,  and  invaded  the  treasures  of  the 
New  World.  The  successors  of  Charles 
V.  may  disdain  their  brethren  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  romance  of  '  Tom  Jones,' 
that  exquisite  picture  of  human  manners, 
will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial, 
and  the  Imperial  Eagle  of  Austria."  Or- 
nate as  is  Gibbon's  language  it  yet  con- 
tains a  judgment  upon  Fielding  which 
has  been  in  gradual  process  of  verifica- 
tion since  the  words  were  written.  Most 
of  those  who  have  dispassionately  con- 
sidered Fielding's  works,  and  compared 
them  with  the  works  of  his  contempora- 
ries and  successors,  will  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion much  nearer  that  expressed  by 
Gibbon  than  that  of  the  detractor, 
Horace  Walpole.  Of  course,  an  argu- 
ment which  we  have  previously  used  for 
another  purpose,  may  possibly  be  inverted 
and  turned  against  ourselves.  It  may  be 
replied  that  after  all  criticism  is  only  the 
opinion  of  one  man,  though  it  is  often 
acted  upon  by  the  multitude :  and  that 
judgments  upon  literary  works  attain  an 
inordinate  influence  when  delivered  by 
individuals  of  acknowledged  reputation. 
Supposing  this  were  to  some  extent  true, 
every  single  reader  has  the  opportunity 
of  righting  the  matter  so  far  as  he  is  per- 
sonally concerned.  But  what  we  do  find 
valuable  about  the  art  of  criticism,  not- 
withstanding its  numerous  and  manifest 
imperfections,  is  this,  that  it  not  unfre- 
quently  results  in  the  deposition  of  much 
that  is  unworthy,  and  in  the  exaltation  of 
some  works  which  have  been  threatened 
with  an  undeserved  obscurity.  The  critic 
is  really  nothing  more  than  a  leader  of 
men  ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  the  capa- 
city of  leading  in  the  right  way,  and  when 
it  is  found  that  there  is  no  light  in  him, 
and  he  is  incapable  of  perceiving  eternal 
Truth,  we  should  withdraw  ourselves 
from  his  guidance.     We  say,  then,  that 
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while  it  is  necessary  for  a  man's  self-  cul- 
ture and  intellectual  independence  that 
he  should  not  accept  off  hand  the  opin- 
ions of  any  critic,  however  eminent,  in  the 
bulk  and  without  scrutiny,  yet  when  judg- 
ments come  to  us  stamped  with  the 
names  of  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  art  of  criticism,  they  should 
at  any  rate  receive  candid,  if  searching, 
investigation.  The  destruction  of  the 
empiricism  of  the  critic  need  not  involve 
the  destruction  of  the  eclecticism  of  the 
art.  It  must  come  to  us  as  a  friendly 
guide,  and  not  as  a  tyrant.  Our  own 
opinion  of  Fielding  stands  very  little 
short  of  the  most  eulogistic  which  has 
been  expressed  concerning  him  ;  but  we 
trust  we  have  arrived  at  it  out  of  no  slav- 
ish resfard  for  other  minds. 

A  glance  at  the  novelist's  life  is  almost 
a  necessity,  for  it  elucidates  many  points 
in  connection  with  his  works  which  would 
otherwise  be  obscure.  There  has  proba- 
bly been  no  instance  where  the  impress 
of  the  author's  character  has  been  more 
perceptible  upon  his  writings  than  that  of 
Fielding.  Some  of  his  novels  confess- 
edly contain  passages  from  his  own  life, 
with  very  little  variation  of  detail.  It  will 
have  been  perceived  by  the  quotation 
from  Gibbon  that  Fielding  was  of  illustri- 
ous descent,  but  the  wealth  of  the  family 
must  have  flowed  into  another  channel, 
for  he  got  none  or  little  of  it.  He  was 
born  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1707,  at  Sharp- 
ham  Park,  near  Glastonbury.  His  father 
was  a  distinguished  soldier,  having  served 
with  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  and  at 
length  obtained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
general.  Besides  being  grandson  of  an 
Earl  of  Denbigh  this  warrior  was  related 
to  other  noble  families.  The  mother  of 
Fielding  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Gold, 
one  of  whose  immediate  descendants  was 
also  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Posterity 
may  thus  rest  satisfied  with  the  novelist's 
birth.  Fielding,  however,  was  not  the 
only  one  of  his  family  who  appears  to 
have  been  talented  in  literature.  One  of 
his  sisters  wrote  a  romance  entitled 
"  David  Simple,"  and  was  also  the  author 
of  numerous  letters,  which,  with  the  story, 
earned  the  encomiums  of  her  brother. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  now  say  to  what 
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extent  she  may  have  been  indebted   to 
him    in    regard    to    these   compositions. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  most  accessible  to  advice  and  sym- 
pathy, whilst  his  affection  for  his    rela- 
tives was   deep   and   sincere.     This  —  in 
addition  to  a  warm  affection  for  children 
—  is  one  of   the    redeeming   traits    in    a 
character  that  was   subsequently  marred 
by  many  imperfections.     Having  received 
the  earlier  part  of  his  education  at  home, 
from    the    Rev.    Mr.    Oliver,    his    private 
tutor  —  who   is   supposed   to   have   been 
laid  under  contribution  as  the  original  of 
Parson  Trulliber  —  Fieldins:  was  sent  to 
Eton,   where    he   became   intimate   with 
Fox,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Pitt,  and  others,  who 
afterwards   acquired  celebrity  with    him- 
self, and  at  various  crises  in   his   history 
sustained  towards  him  the   part  of   real 
friendship.      Unlike  many  literary    men, 
whose  scholastic  career  has  been  rather  a 
fiasco  than  otherwise.  Fielding  was  most 
successful  in    his   acquisition   of   knowl- 
edge, and  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age 
was  acknowledged  by  his  masters  to  pos- 
sess a  very  sound  acquaintance  with  all 
the    leading    Greek    and    Latin    writers. 
Traces  of  this  linguistic  proficiency  are 
again    and   again   beheld   in   his   novels. 
From  Eton  he  went  to  the   University  of 
Leyden,   where   he   immediately  entered 
upon  still  wider  and  more  liberal  studies  ; 
but  at  the  threshold  of  his  life  the  demon 
of  misfortune  which  seems  to  have  dogged 
his  footsteps  all  through  his  career  found 
him   out.     His    university   career   closed 
prematurely,     for     his     father.     General 
Fielding,  had  married  again,  and  having 
now  two  large  families  to  keep  out  of  a 
small  income,  discovered  that  his  ori^i- 
nal  intention  with  regard  to  his  son  must 
be    abandoned.      This    could    not    have 
been  a  pleasant  intimation  to  a  youth  of 
twenty,  who  had  just  begun  to  feel  the 
expansion  of  his  faculties,  and  doubtless 
to  be  conscious  that  his  future  "  miofht 
copy  his  fair  past  "  as  regards   the  accu- 
mulation   of    the    stores    of   knowledge. 
Whatever  laxity  of  mind  overtook  him  in 
after  life,  the    earlier  years   of    Fielding 
show  him    to    have    been    enamoured    of 
learning,  and  in  no  wise  averse  to  its  rou- 
tine.    His  spirit  was  keen  and  eager,  and 
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though  at  twenty  years  of  age  he  was 
somewhat  given  to  pleasure,  he  at  the 
same  time  was  always  desirous  to  excel, 
and  never  allowed  his  recreations  and 
and  amusements  to  bar  his  intellectual 
progress. 

Undismayed,  however,  by  this  rebuff 
of  fortune,  Fielding  returned  to  London 
with  comparatively,  little  depression  of 
spirits,  and  even  this  entirely  cleared  off 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  mingle  in  the 
society  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  here,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  that  greater  dan- 
gers afterwards  attended  him,  which  he 
was  less  able  to  withstand  than  the 
assaults  of  adversity.  Fielding  was  es- 
pecially distinguished  for  all  those  gifts 
which  make  a  man  the  darling  of  the 
circle  in  which  he  moves  :  and  accord- 
ingly we  learn  that  in  a  very  few  months 
after  his  settlement  in  London  he  was  an 
established  favourite  of  its  great  literary 
and  dramatic  lions,  Lyttleton  and  Garrick 
amongst  the  number.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  latter  he  speedily  com- 
menced writing  for  the  stage,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  as  Mr.  Roscoe  tells  us  in 
his  excellent  life  of  the  novelist,  pro- 
duced his  first  comedy  of  "  Love  in  sev- 
eral Masques."  We  shall  postpone  what 
comments  we  have  to  make  upon  this  and 
Fielding's  other  works  till  the  close  of 
our  remarks  on  his  personal  history. 
Necessity  compelled  him  to  turn  to  the 
writing  of  comedies,  for  though  he  was 
supposed  to  be  enjoying  an  allowance  of 
some  200/.  per  annum,  he  made  a  joke 
about  this  income  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  a  sum  which  really  anybody  might 
pay  who  would.  At  this  juncture  some 
of  our  most  brilliant  wits  were  writing  for 
the  stage,  so  that  the  young  author  might 
be  pardoned  for  the  degree  of  nervous- 
ness he  felt  on  entering  upon  the  same 
career.  Indeed,  although  his  genius  was 
not  naturally  that  of  the  dramatist,  the 
probability  is  that  what  aptitude  he  really 
possessed  for  it  was  somewhat  cramped 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  the  diffidence  with  which  he 
undertook  a  profession  that  at  the  time 
enjoyed  two  of  its  keenest  and  wittiest 
ornaments.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that 
the  comedy  already  mentioned,  and  his 
second  one  of  "  The  Temple  Beau,"  were 
well  received,  though  his  success  was  by 
no  means  proportioned  to  his  increasing 
embarrassments.  That  his  efforts  at 
comedy  were  well  appreciated  is  testified 
to  by  Lord  Lyttelton's  assertion,  when 
some  one  was  alluding  to  the  wits  of  the 
age,  that  "  Harry  Fielding  had  more  wit 


and  humour  than  all  the  persons  they  had 
been  speaking  of  put  together."  This 
language  seems  to  have  been  concurred 
in  by  others  who  were  continually  look- 
ing out  for  some  new  thing  in  that  age  of 
wit  and  humour.  Fielding  must  have 
worked  with  great  rapidity,  for  during  the 
nine  seasons  in  which  he  wrote  for  the 
stage,  and  before  he  attained  his  thirtieth 
year,  he  had  written  no  fewer  than  eigh- 
teen pieces,  reckoning  both  plays  and 
farces. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  unsatisfac- 
tory career  in  connection  with  the  stage 
—  unsatisfactory  because  of  its  restless- 
ness and  its  recklessness  —  that  an 
event  occurred  which  promised  to  change 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  forever  ;  and 
had  Fielding  been  as  strong  in  his  will  as 
he  was  in  the  perception  of  what  is  right, 
we  should  now  probably  have  been  able 
to  write  him  in  different  characters.  In 
his  twenty-seventh  year  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  lady  named  Cradock,  resid- 
ing at  Salisbury.  She  was  possessed  of 
both  beauty  and  accomplishments,  but 
her  fortune  was  small.  Fielding,  how- 
ever, never  hesitated  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
object  wherein  his  heart  was  deeply  en- 
listed, and  accordingly  he  married  Miss 
Cradock  with  her  small  fortune  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  The  old,  old  passion 
had  thus  again  its  good  old  way. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage  his  mother 
died,  and  Fielding  became  possessed  of  a 
little  estate  in  Dorsetshire,  worth  some 
two  hundred  a  year.  Hither  he  bore  his 
bride,  and  made  many  resolves  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  model  country  gentleman. 
But  with  all  his  affection  for  his  wife  — 
and  it  was  genuine  and  sincere  — he  was 
led  by  the  example  of  others  into  great 
extravagance.  Setting  up  his  coach,  and 
living  as  though  he  could  make  one 
pound  do  duty  for  a  hundred,  it  can 
evoke  no  surprise  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  he  discovered  all  his  patrimony  to 
be  gone,  and  found  himself  faced  by  the 
terrible  spectre  of  absolute  poverty  which 
he  himself  had  raised.  It  is  held  by 
many  that  genius  should  never  be  tried  by 
the  ordinary  standpoints  of  thrift  and 
virtue.  This  is  a  position  to  which  we 
can  give  no  kind  of  countenance  ;  but 
what  we  may  look  at  with  regard  to  Field- 
ing, as  some  mitigation  for  his  conduct  at 
this  period,  are  those  social  qualities  for 
which  he  was  so  famous.  Though  they 
ultimately  proved  his  pecuniary  ruin,  they 
were  marked  by  a  generosity  which  can- 
not but  breed  in  us  a  pity  for  the  man 
himself.     The  delights   of    society  were 
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more  than  he  could  bear  ;  he  entered  into 
them  with  a  zest  which   completely  over- 
mastered his   aplomb,  and  for  the    time 
being  made  him  their  slave.     So  far  this 
was   unquestionably  bad ;    but   his    case 
must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the 
essentially   vicious,  with    the   man    who 
never   had   Fielding's    lofty  appreciation 
for  the  good,  and  never  even  felt  the  most 
spasmodic   striving   after   an    ideal.     To 
the   one   we  can    extend    our   unfeigned 
sympathy,  to  the  other  only  our  unmiti- 
gated abhorrence.     As  the  sequel  to  the 
difficulties   which  overtook    Fielding,   he 
was  compelled  to  resume  the  study  of  the 
law,  which  he  had  at  one  time  hoped  to 
abandon   forever.      Entering  himself    at 
the  age  of  thirty  as  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  he  at  once  began  to  work  with  a 
will,  in  order  to  recover  himself  from  his 
embarrassments.      His    devotion    to    his 
studies  was   most   praiseworthy,  and,  as 
he  had  great  natural  shrewdness,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  legal 
profession  he  would  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful.    But  one  cause  or  another  con- 
tinually interrupted  him,  and  whatever  he 
undertook  through  life  seems  to  have  met 
with  a  premature  ending.     For  his  failure, 
however,  ultimately  to  earn  distinction  at 
the  bar,  he  was   himself  in   the  first   in- 
stance   responsible.      He   was    not   only 
called,  but  assiduously  went  the  Western 
circuit   for   two   or   three   years,  though 
briefs  appear  to  have  been  very  scanty 
with  him.     Suddenly,  and  in  consequence 
of  an  intimation  that  he  proposed  issuing 
a  work  upon  law,  his  practice  increased 
immensely,  but  only,  we  are  told,  to  de- 
cline again  as  rapidly.     Meanwhile  physi- 
cal retribution  began  to  overtake  him  for 
the  convivial  years  he  had  spent  in  Lon- 
don society  ;  he  was  seized  with  gout,  in 
addition  to  which,  his  constitution  was 
much  weakened  and  enfeebled  ;  though  in 
justice  it  must  he  said  that  late  hours  of 
study,  with  literary  work  executed  under 
great  pressure,  acted  as  additional  causes 
in    the   general   break-up  of   his  system. 
The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  after  ceasing 
the  active  exercise  of  his  profession,  and 
writing  two  large   volumes  (a  "  Digest  of 
the  Statutes  at  Large"),  which   remained 
for  many   years   unpublished,    he  finally 
quitted  the  bar,  and  returned  to  literary 
pursuits.      As  might   be   expected   from 
the  nature  of  his  talents,  he  contributed 
for  a  time  most  successfully  to  periodical 
literature.     But  a  period  of  great  distress 
quickly   came    upon   him.     With    failing 
health,  which  interfered  somewhat    with 
the  operations  of   his  brilliant  intellect, 
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his  mind  was  still  further  racked  with  the 
consciousness  that   his  wife   and   family 
were  entirely  dependent  upon   his  exer- 
tions.    Heroic  he  undoubtedly  was  under 
difficulties,    but    there    are     some    odds 
against  which  men  cannot  possibly  con- 
tend.    Note,  nevertheless,  how  the  true 
spirit  of  the  man  shone  through  all  the 
darkness  which  surrounded   him  at  this 
trying   moment.      His    biographers,    one 
and   all,   bear    testimony   to    the    native 
strength  of  his   mind.     We  are  assured 
that  "when  under  the  most  discouragrinjr 
circumstances  —  the  loss  of  comparative 
fortune,  of  health,  of  the  fruits  of  years  of 
successful   toil ;    his   body  lacerated   by 
the  acutest  pains,  and  with  a  family  look- 
ing up  to  him  for  immediate  support  — 
he  was  still  capable,  with  a  degree  of  for- 
titude almost  unexampled,  to  produce,  as 
it  were,  extempore,  a  play,  a  farce,  a  pam- 
phlet, or  a  newspaper.      Nay,  like   Cer- 
vantes, whom  he  most  resembled  both  in 
wit  and   genius,  he   could  jest  upon  his 
misfortunes,  and  make  his  own  sufferings 
a  source  of  entertainment  to  the  rest  of  the 
world."     He  did,  in  fact,  at  this  precise 
period,  and  in  the  darkest  hour  of   his 
misery,   indite   a   rhyming   letter   to   Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  with  himself  and  his  po- 
sition for  its  subject  ;  which  is  full  of  the 
most  humorous   allusions.     One    cannot 
help  thinking,  while  reading  this  incident, 
of  the  much  later  humourist  of  our  own 
time.  Hood,  whose  experience  was  almost 
its  counterpart,  with  the  exception  of  the 
difference  in  the  cause  of  Hood's  suffer- 
ing,  a   naturally  frail  constitution  being 
the   sole   reason    of     his    bodily    decay. 
Fielding  was  now  writing  because,  as  he 
expressed  it,  '*  he  had  no  choice  but  to  be 
a  hackney  writer  or  a  hackney  coachman." 
This   was  the   man   who   had   been   the 
pride  of   London  fashionables,  who   had 
doubtless   kept   a   hundred   tables    in   a 
roar,  and  whose  very  enjoyment  of    life 
for  its  own  sake  was  so  keen  as  to  cause 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  (his  second 
cousin)   to   say  in    comparing   him   with 
Steele,  that  "  he  ought  to  go  on  living  for- 
ever."     When    writing    for    the    stage. 
Fielding  was  frequently  obliged  to  pass 
off  work  which  did  not  satisfy  his  critical 
judgment.     For  this  he  was  now  and  then 
remonstrated  with    by   Garrick,   and   he 
once  replied  that  the  public  were  too  stu- 
pid to   find   out   where   he   failed.     The 
consensus  of  the  pit,  however,  is  tolerably 
keen,  and  when    the  audience  began  on 
this  occasion  to  hiss  the  weak  part  of  the 
comedy    Fielding    was    astonished,    ex- 
claiming, "  They  have  found  it  out,  have 
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they  ?  "  An  anecdote  characteristic  both 
of  the  man  and  his  times  is  told  of  the 
novelist  which  affords  a  clue  to  some  of 
his  pecuniary  difficulties,  though  it  is  a 
credit  to  his  generosity.  It  appears  that 
some  parochial  taxes  had  long  remained 
unpaid  by  Fielding,  a  fact  which  need 
not  greatly  surprise  us.  At  length  the 
collector  —  as  tax-collectors  always  will 
—  became  rather  threatening  in  his  aspect, 
and  Fielding  went  off  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  friend-in-need  of  the  impecunious,  to 
obtain  the  necessary  sum  of  money  by  a 
literary  mortgage.  He  was  returning 
when  he  met  with  an  old  college  friend 
who  was  in  even  greater  difficulties  than 
himself.  He  took  him  to  dinner  at  a 
neighbouring  tavern,  and  emptied  the 
contents  of  his  pockets  into  his  hands. 
Being  informed  on  returning  home  that 
the  collector  had  twice  called  on  him  for 
the  amount,  Fielding  replied,  "  Friend- 
ship has  called  for  the  money,  and  had 
it ;  let  the  collector  call  again."  Other 
anecdotes  could  be  cited  illustrating  the 
bonhomie  and  natural  benevolence  of  the 
novelist's  character. 

It  was  during  the  period  in  which 
Fielding  was  most  busily  employed  upon 
his  literary  ventures  that  he  married  a 
second  time  (having  lost  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  lady  to  whom  it  has  been  seen 
he  was  devotedly  attached) ;  and  we  now 
find  him  bending  to  his  work  with  re- 
doubled energy.  But  all  his  assiduity 
"was  in  vain,  and  he  was  compelled  to  an- 
nounce with  regret  that  he  could  no 
longer  continue  the  publication  of  "  The 
Covent  Garden  Journal"  —  a  paper  he 
was  then  editing.  The  mental  and  physi- 
cal strain  had  been  too  severe,  and  there 
were  now  added  to  his  other  ailments  the 
alarming  symptoms  of  dropsy.  The  only 
hope  held  out  by  his  physician  for  the 
prolongation  of  his  life  was  that  he 
should  go  abroad ;  and  this,  upon  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends,  Field- 
ing consented  to  do.  Portugal  having 
been  recommended,  he  tore  himself  from 
his  wife  and  children,  and  set  sail  for 
Lisbon  on  the  26th  of  June,  1754. 

At  this  juncture,  noting  that  Fielding 
makes  his  references  to  the  matter  in  the 
introduction  to  his  "  Voyage,"  we  may  al- 
lude to  him  in  another  capacity,  one  in 
which  the  literary  man  has  seldom  an  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  himself.  In  1748 
he  had  been  appointed  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  Westminster  and  Middlesex, 
an  office  which,  as  we  learn,  was  then 
paid  by  fees,  and  was  very  laborious, 
"without  being  particularly  reputable.     As 


affording  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  which  fell  to  the  accomplished  Jus- 
tice, we  may  recapitulate    certain   facts 
narrated    by   himself.     While    preparing 
for  a  journey  to  Bath,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  result  in  his  restoration  to  health, 
there  was  placed  upon  his  shoulders  no 
enviable  piece  of  work.     When  nigh  fa- 
tigued to  death  by  reason  of  several  long 
examinations   relating    to   five   different 
murders  committed  by  gangs  of    street 
robbers,  he  received  a  message  from  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  to  wait  upon  him  the 
next  morning  upon  business  of  great  im- 
portance.    Though  in  the  utmost  distress 
he  attended,  and  found  that  what  was  de- 
sired of  him  was  a  statement  of   the  best 
plan  he  could  devise  for  the  suppression 
of  robberies  and  murders  in  the  streets, 
offences  which   had   become   alarmingly 
common.     Fielding  submitted  a  plan  that 
was   highly  approved   of   by   the    Duke, 
who  promised  to  lay  it  before  the  Pr'vy 
Council.     All  the  terms  of  the  proposal 
were  complied  with,  one  of  the  principal 
being   the   depositing  of   600/.  in  its  au- 
thor's   hands.     At   this    small   pecuniary 
charge    he    undertook    to   demolish    the 
gangs    complained   of,    and    also    to   put 
civil  order  in  such  a  state  of  security  that 
it  should  be    thenceforth   impossible  for 
these  gangs  to  enrol  themselves  in  bodies 
and   pursue  their  nefarious  occupations. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  demonstrating 
Fielding's    executive    ability  in    his    ne# 
post,  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  gang 
of   cut-throats    was     entirely    dispersed. 
But  the  occupation  of  Justice  was  any- 
thing save  a  pleasant  one,  whilst  its  re- 
muneration  was   paltry  in   the    extreme. 
Fielding  himself  says  that  by  refusing  to 
make  the  most  of  his  position,  by  com- 
posing instead  of  inflaming  the  quarrels 
of  porters  and  beggars,  by  not  plundering 
the  public  or  the  poor,  and  by  refusing  to 
take  a  shilling  from  a  man    who   would 
most  undoubtedly  not  have  had  another 
left,  he  had  reduced  "an  income  of  about 
500/.  a  year  of   the  dirtiest   money  upon 
earth  to  little  more  than  300/.,"  a  consid- 
erable portion   of  which   remained  with 
his  clerk.     It  was  acknowledged   on  all 
hands  that  Fielding  made  an  excellent 
justice,  and  it  is  moreover  affirmed  that 
his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  delivered  at 
Westminster  on  the  29th  of  June,  1749, 
is  to  be  regarded,  for  that  time,  as  a  very 
able   and  valuable   state   paper.     It  was 
most  lucid  and  searching,  as  were  certain 
lesfal    investigations    which    he     subse- 
quently  made.     Furthermore,  it   may  be 
noted  that  in  a  "  Proposal  for  the  Main- 
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tenance  of  the  Poor,"  of  which  he  was 
the  author,  Fielding  was  the  first  to  make 
the  recommendation  of  a  country  work- 
house, in  which  the  different  objects  of 
industry  and  reformation  might  be  united. 
The  paper  also  contained  numerous  sug- 
gestions creditable  to  Fielding's  magis- 
terial sagacity,  some  of  which  have  since 
been  carried  into  effect.  Altogether  he 
appears  to  have  justified  the  high  eulo- 
gium  passed  upon  him  in  the  capacity  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  journey  to  Lisbon  was  of  no  avail 
for  the  novelist ;  his  poor,  shattered  con- 
stitution had  already  failed  beyond  hope 
of  recovery;  in  fact,  it  is  stated  that  he 
was  a  dying  man  when  he  reached  the 
port.  He  lingered,  however,  for  two 
months  after  his  arrival,  in  great  suffering, 
and  at  length  died  in  the  Portuguese  capi- 
tal on  the  8th  of  October,  1754,  being 
then  only  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  that  brief 
span  of  life  Fielding  had  exhausted  both 
the  mental  and  physical  energy  of  the 
seventy  years  allotted  to  humanity  ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  wearing  and  ex- 
cited existence  he  led  in  the  metropolis, 
it  is  almost  marvellous  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  in- 
tellectual labour.  There  is  something 
touching  in  the  fate  which  compels  a  man 
whose  genius  was  so  native  to  the  soil  of 
England,  to  die  in  a  foreign  land,  away 
not  only  from  those  he  loved,  but  from 
the  scene  of  his  literary  triumphs.  The 
last  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  the  novelist 
emanated  from  the  Chevalier  de  Meyri- 
onnet,  French  Consul  at  Lisbon,  who  not 
only  undertook  his  interment,  but  fol- 
lowed his  remains  to  the  grave,  and  cele- 
brated the  talents  of  the  deceased  in  an 
epitaph.  The  people  of  the  English  Fac- 
tory in  the  city  also  erected  a  monument 
to  him.  In  Fielding's  absence  from 
England,  he  was  not  forgotten  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Allen,  who,  after  his  death, 
educated  his  children,  and  bestowed  pen- 
sions, both  upon  them  and  their  widowed 
mother.  This  Mr.  Allen  was  the  original 
of  one  of  Fielding's  best  and  most  satis- 
factory characters. 

The  title  of  honour  which  we  have  ac- 
corded to  our  author  at  the  outset  may 
seem  to  need  some  justification  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Defoe  and  Richard- 
son were  writers  at  and  before  the  same 
period,  and  had  produced  novels  ante- 
rior to  those  of  Fielding.  Defoe,  how- 
ever, can  scarcely  be  treated  as  the  or- 
dinary novelist,  or  put  into  competition 
with  the  race   of  writers  of   fiction  :  he 
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was  rather  the  fierce  polemic  and  satiric 
author.  In  the  fictitious  element  he  was, 
of  course,  remarkably  strong  ;  his  art  was 
undoubtedly  good,  but  it  was  the  art  of 
the  inventor,  and  not  the  narrator.  Cru- 
soe was  a  real  creation,  but  not  in  the 
same  sense  as  Tom  Jones.  He  was  a 
greater  effort  of  the  imagination,  and  ex^ 
cites  the  faculty  of  wonder  in  us  accord- 
ingly to  a  greater  degree  ;  but  while  Tom 
Jones  was  not  a  being  of  such  strange 
singularity  as  Crusoe,  he  became  so  re- 
alizable to  the  rest  of  humanity  that  his 
conception  must  be  deemed  more. admir- 
able from  the  novelist's  point  of  view. 
Then,  again,  Defoe  seems  to  let  it  be  un- 
derstood, from  the  general  drift  of  his 
writings,  that  he  meant  them  to  have  a 
personal  interest,  that  they  were  to  be 
saturated  by  his  own  individuality,  that 
his  scorn,  his  anger,  his  sorrow,  were  to 
shine  through  them.  His  energy,  his 
irrepressibility,  his  misery,  all  combined 
to  make  him  one  of  the  strongest  writers 
of  his  age  ;  but  he  must  yield  the  palm 
to  Fielding  in  the  art  of  novel  writing. 
The  latter  had  individuality  too,  but  it 
was  individuality  of  a  higher  stamp  than 
Defoe's.  It  selected  human  beings  not 
from  the  imagination,  but  from  the  spe- 
cies itself,  and  the  types  are  as  unmis- 
takably real,  and  more  true,  though  not 
so  astounding  in  conception  to  the  gen- 
eral consciousness. 

With  regard  to  Richardson,  though,  as 
we  have  said,  it  was  the  fashion  at  one 
time  to  extol  him  as  the  superior  of 
Fielding,  this  is  a  position  which  has  now 
been  abandoned  by  the  best  critics.  The 
man  in  possession  has  necessarily  al- 
ways the  advantage  of  the  man  who  is 
desirous  to  succeed  him,  and  Fielding, 
having  written  one  novel  in  imitation  of 
his  predecessor,  had  to  struggle  for  some 
time  against  that  fact,  which  was  continu- 
ally hurled  against  him.  Richardson  was 
evidently  a  man  of  high  moral  principle  ; 
indeed,  he  always  strikes  us  as  a  perfect 
compendium  of  innocence  and  the  vir- 
tues. We  are  willing  not  to  see  in  him 
what  others  have  seen,  merely  the  prig- 
gish moralist,  but  he  comes  terribly  near 
earning  that  character.  Yet  let  us  not 
be  unjust  to  him.  His  "Pamela"  is  a 
very  original  work,  and  its  author  de- 
serves no  small  meed  of  praise  for  dat- 
ing to  make  it  a  pure  one  in  an  age  so 
strikingly  celebrated  for  vice.  But  the 
fact  that  Richardson  commenced  to  write 
at  fifty  years  of  age,  precludes  the  idea 
of  his  having  possessed  lofty  creative 
genius  :    talent    may  slumber,  as  in   his 
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case,  but  genius  never.  In  some  respects, 
"  Clarissa  "  is  a  stronger  novel  than  the 
one  which  preceded  it,  but  here  again  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  idea  that  we  are 
in  church,  listening  to  the  homilies  of  the 
clergyman.  The  spiritual  psychologist  is 
at  work  again  ;  he  is  flinging  his  code  of 
morals  at  us  on  every  page.  We  could 
admire  the  strength  of  his  virtuous  char- 
acters without  the  endless  panegyrics 
upon  morals  to  which  we  are  treated,  but 
we  implore  in  vain.  The  strings  of  con- 
science were  what  Richardson  desired  to 
lay  hoUl  upon,  and  to  do  this  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  follow  both  virtue  and 
vice  from  their  very  inception,  and  to 
write  as  it  were  their  autobiography. 
How  powerfully  he  has  done  this  let  his 
characters  of  Clarissa  and  Lovelace  tes- 
tify. But  the  permanent  impression  re- 
maining is  that,  in  spite  of  his  acknowl- 
edged power  and  Puritanical  tendencies, 
he  is  not  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men 
so  much  as  one  who  would  wish  to  see 
them  made  better  by  the  rigid  exercise  of 
those  virtues  to  the  exposition  of  which 
he  has  devoted  his  talents.  Courage, 
talent,  purity,  all  these  Richardson  ex- 
hibits, but  little  genius. 

How  greatly  dissimilar  to  him  was 
Fielding  !  Inheriting  the  frailties  of  hu- 
manity, and  feeling  himself  bound  up 
with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  he  was  gifted 
with  a  mind  incredibly  rich  in  resource. 
Richardson  had  some  of  the  weaker  ele- 
ments of  woman's  nature  mingled  with 
his  own,  but  Fielding  had  its  real  tender- 
ness, its  compassion.  Tripped  up  re- 
peatedly by  his  follies,  his  nature  never 
hardened  ;  he  was  the  same  genial  spirit 
as  ever.  Betwixt  the  chariot  of  excess 
and  the  stool  of  repentance  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  time  seems  to  have  been 
passed.  He  had  the  voice  of  mirth  for 
those  who  wished  to  rejoice,  and  the 
tears  of  sympathy  for  those  who  were 
called  upon  to  suffer.  He  flung  no  ser- 
mons at  the  head  of  men  and  women 
overtaken  in  their  sins,  though  he  never 
wrote  one  book  wherein  he  failed  to  let 
it  be  gathered  that  he  honoured  virtue 
and  scourged  vice.  He  was  not  the  kind 
of  man  to  be  the  favourite  of  Richardson. 
More  magnanimous  than  the  latter, 
though  not  so  severe  in  his  morality,  his 
knowledge  of  humanity  was  at  once 
wider  and  deeper,  and  he  could  gauge  it 
it  to  its  greatest  depths.  His  invention 
and  his  naturalness  were  far  superior  to 
those  of  Richardson.  His  mind  was  more 
plastic,  his  wit  keener,  his  intellect  alto- 
gether of   a  superior  order.     He  had,  in 
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one  word,  what  Richardson  lacked,  ge- 
nius. In  his  boyhood  the  marvellous 
gift  began  to  develop  itself,  and  in  after 
years  it  achieved  its  greatest  results  with 
the  apparent  ease  by  which  the  opera- 
tions of  genius  are  often  attended.  In 
Richardson  there  burned  the  lambent 
flame  which  neither  surprises  nor  de- 
stroys ;  in  Fielding  there  was  the  verita- 
ble lightning  of  soul.  These,  then,  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  as- 
signed to  Fielding  the  right  to  be  con- 
sidered our  first  great  novelist :  but 
others  will  be  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  those  works  which  attain  the  wid- 
est celebrity  must  be  national  in  their 
character  —  that  is,  must  bear  an  unmis- 
takable impress  of  the  national  genius 
upon  them.  See  how  that  is  borne  out. 
Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  and  Fielding  in 
England,  Goethe  in  Germany,  Voltaire 
in  France,  have  each  produced  individ- 
ual works  in  their  various  languages 
which  have  acquired  world-wide  celebri- 
ty. And  are  not  all  those  works  imbued 
with  national  characteristics  ?  Do  we 
not  find  the  strength,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  singular  mobility  and  elasticity 
of  the  English  mind  developed  in  the 
writings  of  the  three  authors  whom  we 
have  named  ?  Are  not  the  speculative 
thought  and  transcendentalism  of  Ger- 
many adequately  embodied  in  Goethe  ? 
Does  not  Voltaire  sum  up  in  himself  the 
force,  the  point,  the  fickleness,  and  the 
scepticism,  which  lie  at  the  core  of  the 
French  character  ?  An  English  Voltaire, 
or  a  French  Goethe,  is  a  sheer  impossi- 
bility. We  feel  it  to  be  so  in  the  very 
nature  of  things.  And  with  respect  to 
Fielding,  he  has  taken  root  in  foreign 
soil  because  of  his  distinctively  national 
character,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  cos- 
mopolitan genius,  as  genius  in  its  highest 
form  must  always  be.  We  have  no 
writer  to  whom  we  can  point  who  excels 
Fielding  in  the  art  of  setting  out  his 
characters  by  means  of  strong,  broad 
lights  and  shadows.  The  drawinor  is 
masterly  and  accurate.  And  nothing 
!  deters  him  from  telling  the  whole  truth. 
He  is  full  of  a  sublime  candour.  His 
narrative  is  no  mere  record  of  events, 
but  personal  history  of  the  most  effective 
description.  Whoever  comes  in  the  way 
of  his  pencil  must  submit  to  the  most 
rigorous  and  unflinching  representation. 
However  great,  rich,  or  powerful,  he  will 
be  drawn  exactly  as  he  is  —  himself,  the 
veritable  man,  or,  as  Cromwell  wished  to 
be  limned,  with   the    warts  on  his   face. 
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We  are  getting,  through  these  observa- 
tions, to  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
"  Tom  Jones."  It  is  marked  by  the 
characteristics  to  which  we  have  been 
referring,  and  all  the  world  has  acknowl- 
edged the  truthfulness  of  the  work. 
Where  is  the  novel  in  existence  which 
has  reached  so  many  corners  of  society  ? 
As  it  is  considered,  and  with  reason, 
its  author's  masterpiece,  we  may  well  de- 
vote some  space  to  its  examination.  Not- 
withstanding its  vast  popularity,  it  is  re- 
garded in  two  lights  by  opposing  classes 
of  readers.  The  first,  those  who  are 
overcome  by  its  wonderful  power,  have 
no  eye  for  blemishes  ;  the  second,  those 
who  are  afraid  of  seeing  plain  truths 
stated  in  a  plain  way,  and  men  and  wo- 
men represented  with  their  masks  off, 
have  nothing  for  it  but  terms  of  reproach, 
on  the  ground  of  what  they  call  its  in- 
decency. With  the  exception  of  certain 
phrases  which  are  redolent  of  the  period 
at  which  Fielding  wrote,  it  is  one  of  the 
purest  books  in  our  literature.  Pure,  we 
affirm,  in  its  general  tendency  ;  and  sure- 
ly that  is  the  way  in  which  any  work 
should  be  regarded.  If  we  adopt  the  ob- 
jectionable principle  of  selecting  words 
and  phrases  which  are  obnoxious  to  the 
sensitive  ear,  and  from  them  forming  an 
adverse  opinion,  what  will  become  of  some 
of  the  finest  effusions  of  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare,  whom  these  same  purists 
doubtless  cherish  most  closely  ?  We  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  distinguished 
critic  who  asserted  that  the  man  who 
read  "Tom  Jones"  and  declared  it  an 
essentially  evil  book,  must  be  already 
corrupt.  Of  course,  to  the  evil,  there  is 
a  ministry  of  evil,  which  can  find  suste- 
nance everywhere,  turning  even  good  so 
that  it  may  become  food  for  their  debased 
natures.  But  to  a  really  healthy  nature 
we  can  conceive  no  ill  accruing  from  an 
acquaintance  with  this  novel.  It  is  but 
fair,  however,  in  a  matter  upon  which 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  to 
hear  the  author  himself  speak  before  de- 
livering judgment.  In  dedicating  "  Tom 
Jones  "  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  Fielding  trusts 
that  he  will  find  in  it  nothing  whatever 
that  is  prejudicial  to  religion  and  virtue  ; 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  strictest 
rules  of  decency,  or  which  would  offend 
the  chastest  eye.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  author  had  little  fear  that  he  would 
be  charged  with  indecency,  and  he  goes 
on  to  declare  that  goodness  and  inno- 
cence had  been  his  sincere  endeavour  in 
writing  the  history.  Further,  besides 
painting   virtue   in   the  best  colours   at 
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his  command,  he  was  anxious  to  con- 
vince men  that  their  true  interests  lay 
in  the  pursuit  of  her.  What  more  ex- 
alted end  could  an  author  have  in  his 
work  than  this  ?  and  we  are  bound  to 
affirm  that,  read  in  the  right  spirit,  the 
novel  has  fulfilled  its  writer's  original 
intention.  He  has  no  scruple  in  laugh- 
ing men  out  of  their  follies  and  mean- 
nesses, for  he  is  a  satirist  as  well  as  a 
romancist.  But  throughout  the  work  he 
has  done  nothing  contrary  to  the  rules 
which  a  great  artist  is  bound  to  follow. 
The  book  is  indeed  full  of  overwhelming 
excellences  in  this  respect  of  art.  Look 
how  each  character  is  painted  in  !  There 
is  no  scamping  with  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual honoured  by  reproduction  on  the 
canvas.  The  same  truthfulness  to  life' 
which  we  find  in  the  portraits  of  Mr.  All- 
worthy  and  Sophia  Weston  we  find  in  the 
depiction  of  a  maid  or  a  man-servant  at 
an  inn.  With  the  enthusiasm  which  is  as 
necessary  to  art  as  is  the  air  we  breathe 
to  humanity,  he  labours  at  the  minutest 
details  till  he  brings  all  to  perfection. 
Then  the  story  appears  rounded  and  com- 
plete, with  no  patchwork  to  mar  its  artis- 
tic effect.  Dr.  Warburton  gave  expres- 
sion to  our  novelist's  merits  in  this  re- 
gard excellently  when  he  said  :  "  Monsieur 
de  Marivaux,  in  France,  and  Mr.  Fielding 
in  England,  stand  the  foremost  among 
those  who  have  given  a  faithful  and  chaste 
copy  of  life  and  manners  ;  and  by  enrich- 
ing their  romance  with  the  best  part  of 
the  comic  art,  may  be  said  to  have  brought 
it  to  perfection." 

M.  Taine,  whose  criticism  may  too 
often  be  described  as  the  sound  of  "a 
rushing  mighty  wind,"  never  exhibited 
his  faults  and  his  excellences  more  strik- 
ingly than  he  does  in  his  observations 
upon  Fielding.  Nearly  always  vigorous, 
and  endowed  with  a  jerky,  but  oftentimes 
an  admirably  epigrammatic,  force,  the 
French  critic  is  now  and  then  erratic  in 
his  judgments.  His  eye  travels  faster 
than  his  mind.  He  perceives,  and  writes 
what  he  perceives  before  he  has  given 
full  time  for  reflection.  For  instance,  he 
says  in  describing  Fielding:  "You  are 
only  aware  of  the  impetuosity  of  the 
senses,  the  upwelling  of  the  blood,  the 
effusion  of  tenderness,  but  not  of  the 
nervous  exaltation  and  poetic  rapture. 
Man,  such  as  you  conceive  him,  is  a  good 
buffalo  ;  and  perhaps  he  is  the  hero  re- 
quired by  a  people  which  is  itself  called 
John  Bull."  This  is  a  smart  use  of  a  syn- 
onym, but  one  incorrect  both  as  regards 
what  the  individual  novelist  supplies,  and 
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what  the  nation  demands.  The  whole 
gist  of  M.  Taine's  complaint  against 
Fielding  is  that  he  wants  refinement. 
"  In  this  abundant  harvest  with  which 
you  fill  your  arms,  you  have  forgotten 
the  flowers."  But  Fielding  is  quite  as 
refined  as  Cervantes,  to  whom  the  critic 
awards  the  possession  of  that  excellence. 
Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  be  convinced 
that  Fielding  possesses  refinement  read 
the  chapter  in  "  Tom  Jones  "  which  gives 
a  description  of  Sophia.  There  will  be 
found  both  the  poetry  and  the  grace  which 
M.  Taine  desires.  But  the  critic  has 
misrepresented  Fielding  in  other  respects. 
Not  only  has  he  declared  the  author  to 
be  without  natural  refinement,  but  he  has 
denied  it  to  all  his  characters.  After 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
the  character  of  Sophia  Western  stands 
forth  one  of  the  purest,  sweetest,  and 
most  attractive  in  literature.  We  seem 
to  see  the  very  bloom  of  health  upon  her 
cheek,  a  bloom  only  equalled  by  the  per- 
fections of  her  mind  —  not  so  much  in- 
tellectual perfections  simply  as  those 
other  virtues  and  charms  which  make 
woman  the  idol  of  man.  Compare  this 
character  with  those  which  crowd  too 
many  of  the  novels  of  the  present  day. 
How  absurd  are  the  latter  as  living  repre- 
sentations, and  stiff  as  wooden  puppets 
in  the  hands  of  their  literary  parents  ! 
Tinged  with  false  sentiments,  lacking  in 
real  femininity,  they  form  as  great  a  con- 
trast as  could  be  imagined  to  the  true 
woman  we  find  depicted  in  Sophia  West- 
ern :  — 

Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought, 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought. 

This  dainty  conceit  df  Dr.  Donne's  ex- 
actly expresses  the  most  perfect  heroine  ; 
drawn  by  Fielding.  In  Jones  himself, 
too,  we  may  discover  some  traces  of  that 
refinement  which  lifts  a  man  out  of  the 
merely  animal  category.  The  namby- 
pamby  element  was  entirely  absent  from 
him,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  a 
spade  a  spade  —  a  habit  much  in  vogue 
at  the  time  in  which  his  life  was  fixed. 
We  should  join  in  the  verdict  delivered 
by  Mr.  Allworthy,  after  he  had  carefully 
studied  Jones's  character  —  viz.,  "in  bal- 
ancing his  faults  with  his  perfections,  the 
latter  seemed  rather  to  preponderate." 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Fielding 
never  intended  to  depict  a  perfect  hero  ; 
he  would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought. 
Whilst  he  "  would  nothing  extenuate,  or 
set  down  aught  in  malice,"  he  at  the  same 


time  never  failed  to  place  in  full  relief  — 
with  not  a  shadow  less  or  more  than  they 
deserved  —  all   the    characters  which   he 
took  upon  himself  to  delineate.     Remem- 
bering this,  we  feel  at  once  how  admira- 
bly he  fulfilled  his  task  in  the  picture  of 
Western,    the    jolly,    rollicking     squire. 
Had  he  softened  in  any  degree  the  vio- 
lence, prejudice,  passion,  and  boisterous- 
ness  attached  to  this  man,  its  value  as  a 
faithful  picture  of  a  Somersetshire  squire 
would  have  been  utterly  destroyed.     He 
is  no  worse  than  Falstaff,  and  why  should 
we  yield  to  the  one  conception  the  merit 
we   deny   to  the   other  ?     But  the  world 
has    within    its    keeping    all    characters 
which  have  been  truly   realized,  and  will 
not  let  them  die.     There  is  much  of   the 
bull  in  Western's  constitution  ;  and  it  is 
meant  that   there   should   be,   for   he   is 
typical.     Fielding's  power  has  lain  prin- 
cipally in    supplying    types.     Other  por- 
traits are  drawn  in  "  Tom  Jones  "  (besides 
those   we  have   named)  with   remarkable 
skill.      There    is    Mr.    Allworthy,    upon 
whom  the  author  has  laboured  with  affec- 
tionate zeal,  and  who    appears  as  one  of 
the  most  finished  specimens   of   his  class 
of  humanity.     He  has  the  generous  heart 
which  prompts  to  benevolent  deeds,  and 
the  ready  hand    to  carry  out  what  that 
heart   dictates.     He  is  himself   a  strong 
protest  against  the  assertion  that  Fielding 
takes  no  thought  of   virtue  as  regards  its 
inculcation  upon  others,  for  one  instinct- 
ively feels    that   he  is  purposed   by  the 
author   to    be    represented    as   a  being 
worthy  of  imitation.     Precisely  the  oppo- 
site lesson   is  intended  to  be  taught  by 
the  portrait  of  Blifil.     The  villany  of  this 
character  is  singularly  striking,  and  when 
the  book  is  closed,  the  reader  will  admit 
that  he  has   followed  the  fortunes  of  but 
few  beings  who  have  been  rendered  more 
despicable  in  his  eyes.     This  unredeemed 
scoundrel,  whose    meanness    is    matched 
only  by  his  cowardice,  is  flayed  alive  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts.     And  yet  the  nov- 
elist  has   exercised   no  prejudice  in  the 
matter  ;  he  has  simply  turned  the  heart 
inside  out,  and    made  its  fetid  character 
apparent  to  the  world.     There  is  no  artis- 
tic bungling,  because  there  has  been  no 
attempt   to    tamper   with    the   character. 
Fielding  has  allowed  knavery  to  show  it- 
self, just  as  on   the  same  page  he  keeps 
open  the  way  for  innocence  and  virtue. 

The  genius  of  Fielding  was  not  strongly 
developed  until  the  appearance  of  "  Joseph 
Andrews,"  which,  as  is  well  known,  pre- 
ceded the  publication  of  "  Tom  Jones." 
Before  the  production  of  his   first  novel, 
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the  talents  of  this  great  wit  and  humour- 
ist seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  hur- 
ried writing  of  brilliant  dramatic  and 
other  pieces,  which  had  in  them  but  little 
positive  assurance  of  a  lasting  fame. 
One  can  well  understand,  however,  what 
a  flutter  the  launching  of  "Joseph  An- 
drews "  must  have  caused  in  London  so- 
ciety. The  author's  leading  idea  was  to 
write  a  story  in  imitation  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  Cervantes;  and  it  was  his  in- 
tention therein  to  set  forth  the  folly  of 
affectation,  which  he  regarded  as  the  only 
true  source  of  the  ridiculous.  Great 
vices,  he  considered,  were  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  detestation,  and  smaller  faults  of 
pity  ;  but  affectation  held  its  own  place 
aloof  from  both.  Referring  to  the  scope 
of  his  work,  he  has  the  following  remarks  : 
"  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  me  that 
I  have,  against  my  own  rules,  introduced 
vices,  and  of  a  very  black  kind,  into  this 
work.  To  which  I  shall  answer :  first, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  pursue  a  series 
of  human  actions,  and  keep  clear  from 
them.  Secondly,  that  the  vices  to  be 
found  here  are  rather  the  accidental  con- 
sequences of  some  human  frailty  or  foible, 
than  causes  habitually  existing  in  the 
mind.  Thirdly,  that  they  are  never  set 
forth  as  the  objects  of  ridicule,  but  detes- 
tation. Fourthly,  that  they  are  never  the 
principal  figure  at  that  time  on  the  scene  ; 
and,  lastly,  they  never  produce  the  in- 
tended evil."  All  which  is  very  sound 
and  true,  but  it  availed  him  nothing  ;  for 
did  not  the  leading  characters  of  his 
novel  immediately  strike  people  as  strong 
and  pronounced  caricatures  of  those  in 
the  novel  by  Richardson  which  had  just 
been  all  the  rage  ?  It  was  in  vain  for 
him  to  assert  that  he  meant  to  vilify  or 
asperse  no  one,  or  to  copy  characters 
hitherto  conceived,  with  the  addition  of 
considerable  burlesque  colouring.  Rich- 
ardson himself,  on  reading  through  the 
work,  felt  what  he  described  as  its  covert 
satire  keenly,  and,  it  is  said,  never  for- 
gave Fielding  for  this  novel.  The  clos- 
ing portion  of  it  was  held  to  put  the  ques- 
tion of  satiric  aim  beyond  doubt,  when 
Fielding  makes  the  lady  conduct  herself 
in  such  a  manner  that,  as  one  critic  ob- 
serves, "she  enacts  the  beggar  on  horse- 
back in  a  very  superior  manner."  Yet, 
making  allowance  for  whatever  element 
of  parody  there  may  be  in  it,  "  Joseph 
Andrews  "  is  a  remarkable  book  for  the 
individuality  of  its  characters.  We  might 
search  in  vam  for  a  more  worthy  or  more 
vividly  drawn  personage  than  Parson 
Adams.     His  natural  goodness  and  sira- 


plicity  of  heart  endear  him  to  us  beyond 
measure,  and  must  mitigate  our  condem- 
nation of  his  share  in  certain  scenes 
which  are  scarcely  seemly  to  the  cloth. 
This  character  was  evidently  a  favourite 
of  Fielding's,  and  in  his  plea  on  Adams's 
behalf  to  his  brother  clergymen,  for 
whom,  "  when  they  are  worthy  of  their 
sacred  order,  no  man  can  possibly  have  a 
greater  respect,"  the  author  says  :  "  They 
will  excuse  me,  notwithstanding  the  low 
adventures  in  which  he  is  engaged,  that 
I  have  made  him  a  clergyman  ;  since  no 
office  could  have  given  him  so  many  op- 
portunities of  displaying  his  worthy  incli- 
nations." Of  the  originality  of  Parson 
Adams  there  is  little  to  say,  for  criticism 
is  disarmed  ;  he  is  perfect  in  that  respect. 
Many  commentators  on  Fielding  have 
been  unable  to  discover  a  resemblance  of 
even  the  faintest  character  between  "Jo- 
seph Andrews  "  and  the  immortal  work 
of  Cervantes.  But  making  allowance  for 
the  variation  in  scenes  and  incidents,  we 
consider  that  Fielding's  novel  displays  a 
great  deal  of  the  breadth  of  treatment 
pertaining  to  the  Spanish  master.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  in  conception  also, 
being  a  mock-heroic  narrative,  and  in  it 
the  romance  and  the  apologue  are  blend- 
ed in  happy  proportions.  The  spirit  of 
Cervantes  has  been  caught,  while  the 
author  has  avoided  a  professed  imitation, 
and  several  of  the  ludicrous  catastrophes 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  story, 
give  full  weight  to  the  assertion  that 
Fielding  had  in  his  mind's  eye  the  author 
of  "  Don  Quixote  "  when  he' wrote.  The 
humour  of  Fielding's  history  is  rich  and 
yet  inoffensive  ;  it  possesses  not  the 
slightest  tinge  of  bitterness,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  remarkable  mellowness. 
Whatever  else  the  work  demonstrated,  or 
failed  to  demonstrate,  one  thing  was  clear 
—  it  predicted  the  rising  of  a  humourist 
of  the  highest  order,  and  had  its  author- 
ship been  unknown  on  its  first  publica- 
tion, there  was  but  one  man  to  whom  the 
finger  of  society  could  point  as  its  liter- 
ary father.  Of  "  Tom  Jones,"  the  second 
novel  written  by  Fielding  (taking  them  in 
the  order  of  their  appearance),  we  have 
already  spoken  at  length. 

The  third  novel  from  this  master-mind 
of  fiction  is  one  to  which  a  peculiar  inter- 
est attaches.  Whilst  it  is  considered  to 
be,  in  point  of  talent,  inferior  to  the 
others,  it  is  noteworthy  as  being  a  trans- 
cript of  a  portion  of  Fielding's  family 
history.  We  refer  to  the  story  of  "  Ame- 
lia." Its  fault,  as  a  novel,  seems  to  us 
to  lie  ia  the  absence  of  any  supreme*  in- 
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terest  in  the  several  characters  individ- 
ually. They  are  not  boldly  drawn  ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  gold  was  not  of  so  rich 
a  quality  as  that  previously  dug  from  the 
same  soil,  immediately  induced  the  de- 
/  tractors  of  Fielding  to  rejoice  over  the 
supposed  decay  of  his  powers.  They 
forgot,  in  their  spite,  that  Shakespeare 
only  produced  one  "  Hamlet,"  and  that  if 
Fielding  had  written  no  other  work  but 
his  crowning  novel,  that  alone  had  en- 
sured him  his  place  amongst  the  gods. 
But,  in  truth,  while  "  Amelia"  is  not  by 
any  means  equal  to  its  predecessors,  it 
exhibits  many  graces  of  style,  and  its 
pathos  is  deep  and  true.  The  style  is 
not  so  strong  nor  the  humour  so  cease- 
less, so  abundant ;  but  there  are  frequent 
genuine  touches  of  passion  in  it,  and 
some  scenes  of  truthful  domestic  paint- 
ing. Captain  Booth  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  weakness  and  fidelity  ;  his  character 
is  supposed,  and  truly,  to  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  Fielding's  own  ;  there  was 
the  same  readiness  in  both  to  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  their  own  passions,  and  the  same 
deep  tenderness  when  they  had  recovered 
themselves.  Booth  is  trustful  and  de- 
voted, and  worships  the  woman  of  his 
love.  "  If  I  had  the  world,"  he  says,  "  I 
was  ready  to  lay  it  at  my  Amelia's  feet; 
and  so.  Heaven  knows,  I  would  ten  thou- 
sand worlds."  He  is  not  the  man  to  in- 
spire admiration  so  much  as  to  provoke 
an  affectionate  interest.  Herein  is  one 
of  the  failures  of  the  novel  :  the  hero  is 
not  strong  enough  to  occupy  the  centre. 
We  expect  to  do  something  more  with  a 
hero  than  condole,  laugh,  or  shed  with  him 
an  occasional  tear.  He  must  appeal  to 
wider  sympathies.  He  must  be  greater 
than  ourselves  in  some  way,  no  matter 
what ;  but  never  beneath  or  even  on  a 
level  with  us.  The  same  trait  of  devotion 
is  very  conspicuous  in  Booth's  wife  Ame- 
lia, who  is  supposed  to  be  the  represen- 
tation of  Fielding's  first  wife.  We  can 
partially  agree  with  M.  Taine  in  his  criti- 
cism of  this  character  when  he  says  that 
Amelia  is  "  a  perfect  English  wife,  an 
excellent  cook,"  so  devoted  as  to  pardon 
her  husband  for  his  numerous  failings, 
and  "  always  looking  forward  to  the  ac- 
coucheur." This  may  be  accepted  as 
true  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of 
the  English  wives  of  that  period,  though 
there  were  many  of  a  superior  calibre, 
such  as  we  could  imagine  Sophia  Western 
might  make.  Amelia  is  happy  because 
she  is  typical  —  typical  of  a  portion  of 
Ei\glish  wives,  but  not  by  any  means 
a  universal  type.    The  novel  in    which 
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these  two  amiable  beings  appear  may  be 
beautiful,  but  it  lacks  the  pith  which 
stronger  characters  would  have  given  to 
it.  We  have  to  travel  away  from  these 
to  a  subordinate  individual  in  the  story 
to  discover  a  genuine  point  of  interest  — 
which  is  a  great  transgression  of  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  novel  writing. 
Fielding,  nevertheless,  did  not  prove  by 
this  story  that  he  had  written  himself  out. 
j  It  is  neither  so  brilliant  nor  so  incisive 
:  as  his  other  novels,  and  has  no  concen- 
tration of  force  or  continuity  of  plot,  and 
for  these  reasons  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  so  worthy  a  position  ;  but  it  is 
j  without  doubt  far  above  mediocrity. 

Incensed  by  the  adulation  paid  to 
successful  villany.  Fielding  wrote  the 
history  of  "Jonathan  Wild,  the  Great." 
;  In  his  day,  more  than  in  our  own,  per- 
haps,  the  world  worshipped  at  the  shrine 
of  success  —  certainly  of  a  lower  order  of 
success  —  nor  stayed  to  inquire  too  close- 
ly into  the  cause  of  any  rapid  rise  of  for- 
tune, however  disreputably  acquired. 
It  is  our  general  rule  not  to  measure  a 
man  by  the  inherent  qualities  of  good 
which  he  possesses,  or  by  the  claim  which 
his  genuine  acts  of  benevolence  estab- 
lish upon  us,  but  by  the  figure  he  is  able 
to  make  in  Society,  even  though  that 
gilded  exterior  be  a  covering  for  much 
that  is  base  and  contemptible.  An  in- 
come of  ten  thousand  a  year  will  always 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Virtue  itself 
has  a  terrible  struggle  to  maintain  its 
own  against  it.  And  this  insane  feel- 
ing of  adulation  of  material  success  was, 
as  we  have  observed,  carried  still  fur- 
ther and  still  lower  in  Fielding's  day. 
It  went  so  far  as  to  shed  a  halo  round 
the  head  of  the  man  whose  natural 
place  was  the  felon's  cell,  provided  he 
were  clever  enough  to  evade  the  grasp 
of  justice,  and  preserve  a  bold  and  bril- 
liant outward  appearance.  This  hollow- 
ness  in  the  conditions  of  society  an- 
noyed Fielding  deeply  ;  he  was  moved 
to  his  innermost  depths  of  contempt 
by  it ;  and  in  his  apology  for  treating 
the  subject  of  the  great  criminal,  Jona- 
than Wild,  he  explains  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  production  of  this 
extraordinary  piece  of  satirical  writing. 
"  Without  considering  Newgate,"  he  re- 
marks, "  as  no  other  than  human  nature 
with  its  mask  off,  which  some  very 
shameful  writers  have  done  —  a  thought 
which  no  price  should  purchase  me  to 
entertain  —  I  think  we  may  be  excused 
for  suspecting  that  the  splendid  palaces 
of  the  great  are  often  no  other  than  New- 
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gate  with  the  mask  on.  Nor  do  I  know 
anything  which  can  raise  an  honest  man's 
indignation  higher  than  that  the  same 
morals  should  be  in  one  place  attended 
with  all  imaginary  misery  and  infamy, 
and  in  the  other  with  the  highest  luxury 
and  honour.  Let  any  impartial  man  in 
his  senses  be  asked  for  which  of  these 
two  places  a  composition  of  cruelty,  lust, 
avarice,  rapine,  insolence,  hypocrisy, 
fraud,  and  treachery,  was  best  -fitted, 
surely  his  answer  must  be  certain  and 
immediate.  And  yet  I  am  afraid  all 
these  ingredients,  glossed  over  with 
wealth  and  a  title,  have  been  treated  with 
the  highest  respect  and  veneration  in  the 
one,  while  one  or  two  of  them  have  been 
condemned  to  the  gallows  in  the  other." 
This,  of  course,  is  the  fault  of  Society, 
which  rarely  estimates  a  man  for  his  in- 
trinsic worth,  whatever  groove  he  moves 
in.  He  may  be  as  gigantic  a  fraud  as  was 
ever  palmed  off  upon  the  human  race, 
but  if  he  only  manages  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  beneath  him  on  the  lad- 
der, nothing  will  be  whispered  about  his 
peccadilloes.  Let  him  make  one  slip, 
however,  and  lose  his  hold,  and  a  thou- 
sand gazers  will  rejoice  in  his  fall,  de- 
claring that  they  always  knew  it  would 
come.  It  was  to  help  in  destroying, 
therefore,  the  bombastic  greatness  of  so- 
ciety, that  Fielding  wrote  his  "  Jonathan 
Wild."  It  is  marked  by  a  singular  per- 
ception of  motives,  and  a  careful  dissec- 
tion of  those  unworthy  passions  which 
attain  so  great  a  sway  over  men.  He  in- 
variably keeps  one  leading  point  in  view, 
viz.,  the  proper  distribution  of  strict  jus- 
tice amongst  his  various  characters.  The 
hero,  who  flourishes  in  apparent  security 
before  our  eyes  through  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  cannot  escape  his  just  doom  at 
the  last.  On  the  gallows  he  fulfils  the 
proper  ends  of  his  being,  which  was  cor- 
rupt and  unreformable.  Fielding's  posi- 
tion as  magistrate  undoubtedly  furnished 
him  with  many  ideas  for  this  history, 
which  he  failed  not  to  make  the  most  of, 
though  as  a  composition,  regarded  in  its 
entirety,  it  is  somewhat  deficient.  It  was 
written  for  a  special  purpose  ;  it  fulfilled 
that  purpose  admirably  ;  but  beyond  that 
fact,  and  that  it  contains  much  of  its  au- 
thor's sarcastic  genius,  the  fragment  is 
not  in  any  other  aspect  very  noticeable. 

Little  has  been  said  at  any  time  of 
Fielding  as  a  writer  of  verse,  and  yet  he 
appears  to  have  penned  a  considerable 
amount  of  rhyme  in  his  day.  But  his 
verse  is  much  inferior  to  his  prose,  his 
strength  seeming  to  evaporate  under  the 
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influence  of  rhyme.  He  has  not  the  pol- 
ish or  the  strength  of  Swift  in  this  re- 
spect ;  but  he  might  have  made  some 
figure  as  a  rhymester  had  he  adhered  to 
the  Muse.  What  he  has  left  behind  him 
is  necessarily  completely  dwarfed  by  his 
excellence  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  It  will 
not  be  without  interest,  notwithstanding, 
if  we  glance  slightly  at  his  attempts  in 
verse.  In  a  poem  on  "  Liberty  "  he  gives 
vent  to  a  noble  exordium  upon  the  good 
which  she  has  accomplished  for  the  hu- 
man race,  and  for  the  progress  in  arts 
which  we  owe  chiefly  to  her.  Then  comes 
the  following  apostrophe  :  — 

Hail,  Liberty  !  boon  worthy  of  the  skies, 
Like  fabled  Venus  fair,  like  Pallas  wise. 
Through  thee  the  citizen  braves  war's  alarms, 
Though   neither  bred   to   fight,  nor   paid  for 

arms  ; 
Through  thee  the  laurel  crowned  the  victor's 

brow, 
Who  served  before  his  country  at  the  plough ; 
Through  thee  (what  most  must  to  thy  praise 

appear) 
Proud  senates  scorn'd  not  to  seek  Virtue  there. 

In  form  and  conception  the  poem  re- 
minds lis  something  of  Goldsmith,  being, 
however,  in  parts  less  pastoral  than  he, 
but  having  more  force.  The  whole  con- 
cludes with  the  following  lines,  which 
will  stir  an  echoing  sentiment  probably 
in  the  mind  of  every  reader  :  — 

But  thou,  great  Liberty,  keep  Britain  free, 
Nor  let  men  use  us  as  we  use  the  bee  ; 
Let  not  base  drones  upon  our  honey  thrive, 
And  suffocate  the  maker  in  his  hive. 

Other  poetical  effusions  by  Fielding, 
while  not  exhibiting  the  strength  and 
width  of  view  which  we  gain  in  this  poem, 
show  considerable  tenderness  of  feeling 
and  delicacy  of  treatment.  He  has  a  set 
of  verses  "  To  Celia,"  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards 
married,  and  which  he  closes  thus  happi- 
ly, after  descanting  upon  the  hollowness 
of  the  world  and  the  sickness  of  heart 
which  the  knowledge  of  it  has  produced 
in  him  :  — 

Ask  you  then,  Celia,  if  there  be 
The  thing  I  love  ?     My  charmer,  thee  ; 
Thee  more  than  life,  than  light  adore, 
Thou  dearest,  sweetest  creature,  more 
Than  wildest  raptures  can  express, 
Than  I  can  tell,  or  thou  canst  guess. 
Then  though  I  bear  a  gentle  mind, 
Let  not  my  hatred  of  mankind 
Wonder  within  my  Celia  move, 
Since  she  possesses  a//  I  love. 

Other  poems  could  be  cited  which  be- 
tray a  lively  fancy,  and  as  a  specimen  ia 
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another  vein  we  may  reproduce  his  lines 
for  Butler's  Monument.  Fielding  was 
moved  to  great  indignation  at  the  treat- 
ment of  Butler  by  an  ungrateful  court, 
and  his  sarcasm  took  the  following 
form :  — 

What  though  alive,  neglected  and  undone, 
O  let  thy  spirit  triumph  in  this  stone  ! 
No  greater  honour  could  men  pay  thy  parts, 
For  when   they  give  a  stone  they  give  their 
hearts. 

In  contrast  to  Fielding's  poems  in  the 
didactic  and  sentimental  vein,  we  may 
turn,  lastly,  to  a  specimen  of  the  humor- 
ous. When  labouring  under  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  he  addressed  an  appeal 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  which,  under  a 
playful  guise,  he  administered  a  rebuke 
to  that  great  minister  for  his  neglect.  In 
this  rhyming  missive  the  following  stan- 
zas occur : — 

Great  sir,  as  on  each  levee  day 
I  still  attend  you  — still  you  say  — 
"  I'm  busy  now,  to-morrow  come ;  " 
To-morrow,  sir,  you're  not  at  home  j 
So  says  your  porter,  and  dare  I 
Give  such  a  man  as  him  the  lie  ? 

In  imitation,  sir,  of  you 

I  keep  a  mighty  levee  too  ; 

Where  my  attendants,  to  their  sorrow, 

Are  bid  to  come  again  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  they  return  no  doubt. 

And  then,  like  you,  sir,  I'm  gone  out. 

In  other  verses  the  poet  presses  Wal- 
pole to  assign  him  some  appointment  ; 
he  is  not  particular  what,  as  will  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  cosmopolitan 
choice  which  he  gives  to  the  Minister:  — 

Suppose  a  Secretary  o'  this  isle, 
Just  to  be  doing  with  for  a  while  ; 
Admiral,  gen'ral,  judge,  or  bishop  ; 
Or  I  can  foreign  treaties  dish  up. 
If  the  good  genius  of  the  nation 
Should  call  me  to  negociation, 
Tuscan  and  French  are  in  my  head, 
Latin  I  write,  and  Greek  —  I  read. 
If  you  should  ask,  what  pleases  best  ? 
To  get  the  most,  and  do  the  least. 
What  fittest  for.-*  —  You  know,  I'm  sure, 
I'm  fittest  for  —  a  sine-cure. 

Of  Fielding  as  a  dramatist,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  necessity  to  say  much  ;  and 
what  must  be  said  is  not  of  the  most  flat- 
tering character.  His  comedies  are  not 
so  suggestively  indecent  as  those  of 
Wycherley,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ac- 
tual impurity  in  them.  The  license  of 
the  stage,  to  a  large  extent,  has  been  pan- 
dered to,  while  the  literary  talent  dis- 
played is  not  of  so  high  an  order  as  that 
which  shines  through  his  novels.     One 
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point  should  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  these   comedies   and  farces  — 
that  they  were  written  under  great  pres- 
sure, their  production  having  been  a  mat- 
ter of  urgency  with  the  author.     A  good 
deal  of  the  wit  of  Fielding  is  encountered, 
but  altogether  they  are  not  equal  to  his 
fine  intellect.     Smart  sayings  flash  from 
the   page    now    and    then,    as    in    "  Don 
Quixote  in  England,"  where  he  remarks 
that  "  Every  woman   is  a   beauty  if  you 
will   believe   her   own  glass  :  and   few  if 
you  will  believe  her  neighbours."    Again  : 
"  All  men  cannot  do  all  things  ;  one  man 
gets  an  estate  by  what  gets  another  man 
a  halter  ;  "  which  is  a  very  acute  remark 
upon  the  disjointed  conditions  of  English 
life.     In  "  The  Modern  Husband,"  a  com- 
edy whose  general  scope  must  be  con- 
demned   as    being   worthy   of   the   worst 
period   of    the    Restoration,  the   follow- 
ing reflection  occurs  :  "  Never  fear  your 
reputation  while  you  are  rich,  for  gold 
in   this    world    covers   as   many  sins    as 
charity  in  the  next :  so  that,  get  a  great 
deal  and  give  away  a  little,  and  you  se- 
cure your  happiness  in  both."     A  remark 
made   by    Sir    Positive    Trap   in  one   of 
Fielding's  comedies  seems  to  have  anti- 
cipated the   conduct   of    society   in   the 
nineteenth  century,  or  if  not  of  the  whole 
of  our  present  society,  of  more  of  it  than 
we  like  to  admit,  if  whispers  from  its  sa- 
cred circle  are  to  be  believed  —  "  I  hope 
to  see  the  time,"  said  the  worthy  knight, 
"  when  a  man  may  carry  his  daughter  to 
market  with  the  same  lawful  authority  as 
any  other  of  his  cattle."     Of  all  Fielding's 
dramatic   pieces   "  Pasquin "   seems    de- 
serving  of    the    highest    praise,    and    it 
touches  pretty  freely   upon  the    political 
corruptions  of  the  times.     Considered  in 
the  light  of  a  satire  alone,  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced   very    successful,    showing    its 
author  as  usual  at  his  best  in  the  unspar- 
ing use  of  the  lash.     It  is  of  course  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  the  line  should  be  drawn 
upon  the  stage  in  regard  to  satire.     The 
power  of   the   press  is  not  so  strong  as 
that  of  personal  ridicule,  and  it  is  on  rec- 
ord that  the  great  Chancellor  Hyde  was 
ruined  at  Court  by  the  absurd  manner  in 
which   he    was    mimicked   in  farces    and 
comedies,  an  end  which  would  never  have 
happened  to  him  by  mere  abstract  criti- 
cism.    Fielding  was,  upon   occasion,  ex- 
ceedingly free  in  his  use  of   this  weapon 
of   ridicule  ;    and    however   deficient   his 
comedies  may  be  in  those  qualities  which 
are  admitted  to  sustain  the  drama  upon 
the  boards,  there  are    many  passages  in 
thera   of    unquestionable   brilliancy  and 
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power.  His  strong  capacity  for  parody- 
ing the  great  is  demonstrated  in  more 
than  one  of  the  comedies  ;  and  it  is  but 
just  to  add  the  observation  that  what  is 
good  and  virtuous  in  itself  is  always  ex- 
empt from  ridicule.  He  perceived  the 
moral  fitness  of  things  so  clearly  that  he 
never  transgressed  propriety  in  this  re- 
spect. Shocked  we  may  occasionally  be 
when  he  reproduces  toofai^fully  the  fol- 
lies and  vices  of  his  period,  but  never 
through  the  whole  of  his  works  do  we  re- 
member a  single  sneer  at  what  is  good, 
honest,  or  noble. 

In  "  A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the 
Next,"  Fielding  has  been  the  forerunner 
of  a  host  of  works  of  our  own  day,  of 
which  the  reading  public  has  become  un- 
conscionably weary.  Undoubtedly  the 
best  of  these  modern  efforts  to  describe 
another  world  is  '*  Erewhon  ;  "  but  it  is 
singular  to  find  Fielding,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  describing  what  took 
place  in  another  sphere,  after  the  death  of 
the  supposed  writer  of  the  narrative.  It 
shows  what  little  originality  there  is  in 
the  matter  of  great  bold  outlines  of 
thought  in  the  world ;  and  doubtless 
many  things  which  we  consider  new  and 
of  great  merit  in  our  own  day  have  been 
done  in  ages  past,  and  in  much  superior 
style.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  in  any 
way  that  the  work  we  have  named  and 
other  similar  works  which  followed  it  re- 
semble in  detail  Fielding's  "Journey," 
but  simply  desire  to  point  out  how  early 
the  author  of  "  Tom  Jones  "  was  in  the 
field  in  this  very  idea  of  describing  an- 
other world,  for  which  there  appears  at 
present  to  be  an  unreasonable  mania. 
His  work  is  both  curious  and  interesting, 
and  excellent  occupation  for  a  qiiiet  hour's 
literary  relaxation. 

Authors  are  measured  in  various  ways  ; 
some  are  fitted  for  the  great  mass  of  ordi- 
nary readers  alone  ;  others  find  their  de- 
votees in  a  few  choice  intellectual  spirits  ; 
but  of  few  can  it  be  said  that  they  are 
favourites  of  both.  When  we  are  able  to 
affirm  that  this  last  is  the  true  position  of 
a  writer  we  have  paid  him  the  highest 
tribute  it  is  in  our  power  to  offer.  It 
means  that  we  are  speaking  of  lofty  ge- 
nius ;  for  that  is  really  great  which  can 
satisfy  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant  at 
the  same  moment.  "  Hamlet "  is  the 
product  of  such  a  mind  ;  so  is  the  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  and  to  these  books 
must  indubitably  be  added  the  master- 
piece of  Fielding.  It  possesses  that  salt 
of  genius  which  will  arrest  dissolution. 
Years  roll  on  and  only  add  to  the  imper- 
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ishable  character  of  all  such  works. 
What  novelist  has  delighted  a  greater 
number  of  individuals  than  Fielding,  or 
satisfied  more  with  his  exquisite  delinea- 
tions of  human  nature  ?  We  know  what 
his  influence  has  been  over  millions  of 
undistinguished  men  ;  but  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  estimation  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  conspicuous  descendants  of 
his  own  craft.  Dickens  always  had  the 
most  unfeigned  admiration  for  him,  and 
has  described  the  keen  relish  with  which 
he  devoured  his  works  as  a  boy.  This 
love  grew  as  he  grew,  and  there  was  no 
novelist  for  whom  Dickens  cherished 
such  a  feeling  of  respect  for  his  singular 
power  as  Fielding.  It  is  said  that  he  took 
him  for  his  model  ;  but  if  so  he  has  failed 
in  catching  his  spirit,  notwithstanding  his 
profound  admiration  ;  for  in  truth  to  us 
the  two  methods  —  those  of  Fielding  and 
Dickens  —  seem  to  differ  most  widely. 
That  is  a  question,  however,  which  can- 
not be  discussed  here,  and  we  pass  it  by 
with  the  observation  that  Fielding's  pow- 
er over  Dickens  was  unquestionably  im- 
mense. The  same  remark  applies  to 
Thackeray,  whose  genius,  far  more  than 
that  of  Dickens,  resembled  Fielding's 
own.  "  What,'*  said  the  author  of  "  Van- 
ity Fair,"  when  speaking  of  his  great 
predecessor  in  fiction,  "an  admirable 
gift  of  nature  it  was  by  which  the  author 
of  these  tales  was  endowed,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  fix  our  interest,  to  waken 
our  sympathy,  to  seize  upon  our  credulity, 
so  that  we  believe  in  his  people  !  What  a 
genius,  what  a  vigour !  What  a  bright- 
eyed  intelligence  and  observation  !  What 
a  wholesome  hatred  for  meanness  and 
knavery  !  What  a  vast  sympathy  ;  what 
a  cheerfulness  ;  what  a  manly  relish  of 
life  !  What  a  love  of  human  kind  !  What 
a  poet  is  here,  watching,  meditating, 
brooding,  creating  !  What  multitudes  of 
truths  has  the  man  left  behind  him ! 
What  generations  he  has  taught  to  laugh 
wisely  and  fairly  !  "  And  again,  speaking 
of  his  works  as  a  whole — "Time  and 
shower  have  very  little  damaged  those. 
The  fashion  and  ornaments  are,  perhaps, 
of  the  architecture  of  that  age  ;  but  the 
building  remains  strong  and  lofty,  and  of 
admirable  proportions  —  masterpieces  of 
genius  and  monuments  of  workmanlike 
skill."  Who  is  there  who  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  this  exalted  opinion  of  our 
author,  first  given  utterance  to  in  its  full 
boldness  and  generosity  by  Gibbon,  and 
perpetuated  by  Thacfceray  ?  Whether 
we  regard  Fielding  in  the  light  of  an  ob- 
server of  human  nature  or  as  a  humour- 
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ist,  he  has  but  few  rivals.  In  the  matter 
of  the  combination  of  both  these  excel- 
lences in  the  garb  of  fiction,  we  fearlessly 
reassert  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  position 
we  assigned  him  in  the  outset.  He  is  at 
the  head  of  his  race.  Other  novelists 
may  show  a  particular  aptitude,  he  is  the 
one  being  who  has  no  aptitudes,  for  his 
art  is  universal.  The  temple  he  has 
reared  has  no  dwarfed  or  stunted  col- 
umns ;  it  is  perfect  and  symmetrical,  and 
of  towering  and  magnificent  dimensions. 
Years  have  not  defaced  its  beauty  or 
shaken  its  foundations. 

Another  tribute  to  those  already  paid 
to  this  great  king  of  fiction  —  more 
ephemeral,  perhaps,  than  some,  but  as 
sincere  as  any  —  is  now  laid  at  his  feet. 
Henry  Fielding,  we  would  that  thou  hadst 
been  a  better  man,  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  love  thee,  and  to  recognize  shining 
through  thee  that  glorious  light  of  genius 
which  grows  not  dim  with  Time,  but 
whose  luminous  presence  is  ever  with  us 
to  cheer,  to  reprove,  to  delight,  and  to 
elevate  ! 

George  Barnett  Smith. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ALICE  LORRAINE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH   DOWNS. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

The  room  known  as  the  Astrologer's 
(by  the  maids,  less  reverently  entitled  the 
"  star-gazer's  closet  ")  was  that  old  eight- 
sided,  or  lantern,  chamber,  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  short  account  of 
the  Carian  sage  and  his  labours.  He  had 
used  it  alternately  with  his  other  quarters 
in  the  Chancton  Ring ;  for  this  had  out- 
look of  the  rising,  as  the  other  had  of  the 
setting  stars.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
house, it  stood  away  from  roofs  and  chim- 
ney-tops, commanding  the  trending  face 
of  hill,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  world 
below,  from  north-west  round  the  north 
and  east,  to  the  rising  point  of  Fomahault. 

To  this  room  Alice  now  made  her  way, 
as  if  she  had  no  time  to  spare.  With 
quick,  light  steps,  she  passed  through  the 
hall,  and  then  the  painted  library,  as  it 
was  called  from  some  old  stained  glass  — 
and  at  the  farther  end  she  entered  a  little 
room  with  double  doors,  her  father's  fa- 
vourite musing-place.  In  the  eastern 
-end  of  this  quiet  chamber,  and  at  the 
eastern  end  of  all,  there  was  a  low  and 
marrow  door.     This  was  seldom  locked, 


because  none  of  the  few  who  came  so  far 
.would  care  to  go  any  further.  For  it 
opened  to  a  small  landing-place,  dimly  lit, 
as  well  as  damp,  and  leading  to  a  newel 
staircase,  narrow,  and  made  of  a  chalky 
flint,  angular  and  irregular. 

Alice  stopped  to  think  a  little.  All 
things  looked  so  uninviting  that  she 
would  rather  do  without  them.  Surely 
now  that  the  sun  had  departed  —  whether 
well  or  otherwise  —  some  other  time 
would  do  as  nicely  for  going  on  with  the 
business.  There  was  nothing  said  of  any 
special  hurry,  so  far  as  she  could  remem- 
ber ;  and  what  could  be  a  more  stupid 
thing  than  to  try  to  unlock  an  ancient 
door  without  any  light  for  the  keyhole  ? 
She  had  a  very  great  mind  to  go  back, 
and  to  come  again  in  the  morning. 

She  turned  with  a  quick  turn  towards 
the  light,  and  the  comfort,  and  the  com- 
pany ;  then  suddenly  she  remembered 
how  she  had  boasted  of  her  courage  ;  and 
who  would  be  waiting  to  laugh  at  her,  if 
she  came  back  without  her  errand. 
Fearing  further  thought,  she  ran  like  a 
sunset  cloud  up  the  stairway. 

Fifty  or  sixty  steps  went  by  her  before 
she  had  time  to  think  of  them  ;  a  few  in 
the  light  of  loopholes,  but  the  greater 
part  in  governed  gloom,  or  shadowy  mix- 
ture flickering.  Then  at  the  top  she 
stopped  to  breathe,  and  recover  her  wits, 
for  a  moment.  Here  a  long  black  door 
repelled  her  —  a  door  whose  outside  she 
knew  pretty  well,  but  had  no  idea  of  the 
other  side.  Upon  this,  she  began  to 
think  again  ;  and  her  thoughts  were 
almost  too  much  for  her. 

With  a  little  sigh  that  would  have 
moved  all  imaginable  enemies,  the  swiftly 
sensitive  girl  called  up  the  inborn  spirit 
of  her  race,  and  her  own  peculiar  romance. 
These  in  combination  scarcely  could  have 
availed  her  to  turn  the  key,  unless  her 
father  had  happened  to  think  of  oiling  it 
with  a  white  pigeon's  feather. 

When  she  heard  the  bolt  shoot  back, 
she  made  the  best  of  a  bad  affair.  "In 
for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound  ;  "  "  faint 
heart  is  fain  ;  "  "two  bites  at  a  cherry  ;  " 
and  above  all,  "  noblesse  oblige."  With 
all  these  thoughts  to  press  her  forward, 
in  she  walked  quite  dauntlessly. 

And  lo,  there  was  nothing  to  frighten 
her.  Everything  looked  as  old  and  harm- 
less as  the  man  who  had  loved  them  all ; 
having  made  or  befriended  them.  His 
own  little  lathe,  with  its  metal  bed  (cast 
by  himself  from  a  mixture  of  his  own, 
defying  the  rust  of  centuries),  wanted 
nothing  more  than  dusting,  and  some  oil 
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on  the  bearinrs.  And  the  speculum  be 
had  worked  so  hard  at,  for  a  reflecting 
telescope  ■ —  partly  his  own  ideas,  and 
partly  reflected  (as  all  ideas  are)  some 
years  ere  the  time  of  Gregory  —  the 
error  in  its  grinding,  which  had  driven 
him  often  to  despair,  might  still  be  traced 
by  an  accurate  eye  through  the  depth  of 
two  hundred  dusty  years.  Models,  pat- 
terns, moulds,  and  castings,  —  many  of 
which  would  have  shown  how  slowly  our 
boasted  discoveries  have  grown,  —  also 
favourite  tools,  and  sundry  things  past 
out  of  their  meaning,  lay  about  among 
their  fellows,  doomed  alike  to  do  no  work, 
because  the  man  who  had  kept  them  mov- 
ing was  shorter-lived  than  they  were. 

Now  young  Alice  stood  among  them, 
in  a  reverential  way.  They  were,  of 
course,  no  more  than  other  things  laid  by 
to  rust,  according  to  man's  convenience. 
And  yet  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
to  meddle  with  any  one  of  them.  So  that 
she  only  looked  about,  and  began  to  be 
at  home  with  things. 

Her  eager  mind  was  always  ready  to  be 
crowded  with  a  rash,  young  interest  in  all 
things.  It  was  the  great  fault  of  her  na- 
ture that  she  never  could  perceive  how 
very  far  all  little  things  should  lie  beneath 
her  notice.  So  that  she  now  had  really 
more  than  she  could  contrive  to  take  in 
all  at  once. 

But  while  she  stood  in  this  surprise, 
almost  forgetting  her  errand  among  the 
multitude  of  ideas,  a  cloud  above  the 
sunset  happened  to  be  packed  with  gor- 
geous light.  Unbosoming  itself  to  the 
air  in  the  usual  cloudy  manner,  it  man- 
aged thereby  to  shed  down  some  bright 
memories  of  the  departed  one.  And 
hence  there  came  a  lovely  gleam  of  day- 
light's afterthought  into  the  north-west- 
ern facet  of  the  old  eight-sided  room. 
Alice  crossed  this  glance  of  sunset,  won- 
dering what  she  was  to  do,  until  she  saw 
her  shadow  wavering  into  a  recess  of 
wall.  There,  between  the  darker  win- 
dows to  the  right  hand  of  the  door  a 
little  hover  of  refraction,  striking  upon 
reflection,  because  it  was  fugitive,  caught 
her  eyes.  She  saw  by  means  of  this  a 
keyhole  in  a  brightened  surface,  on  a 
heavy  turn  of  wall  that  seemed  to  have 
no  meaning.  In  right  of  discovery,  up 
she  ran,  passed  her  fingers  over  a  plate 
of  polished  Sussex  iron,  and  put  her  key 
into  the  hole,  of  course. 

The  lock  had  been  properly  oiled  per- 
haps, and  put  into  working  order  some- 
times, even  within  the  last  hundred  years. 
But  still  it  was  so  stiff  that  Alice  had  to 
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work  the  key  both  ways,  and  with  both 
hands  ere  it  turned.  And  even  after  the 
bolt  went  back,  she  could  not  open  the 
door  at  once,  perhaps  because  the  jamb 
was  rusty,  or  the  upper  hinge  had  given 
forward.  Whatever  the  hesitation  was, 
the  girl  would  have  no  refusal.  She  set 
the  key  crosswise  in  the  lock,  and  drew 
one  corner  of  her  linen  handkerchief 
through  the  loop  of  it,  and  then  tied  a 
knot,  and,  with  both  hands,  pulled.  In- 
asmuch as  her  handkerchief  was  not 
made  of  gauze,  or  lace,  or  gossamer,  and 
herself  of  no  feeble  material,  the  heavy 
door  gave  way  at  last,  and  everything 
lay  before  her. 

"Is  that  all?  oh,  is  that  all?"  she 
cried,  in  breathless  disappointment,  and 
yet  laughing  at  herself.  "No  jewels,  no 
pearls,  no  brooches,  or  buckles,  or  even 
a  gold  watch  !  And  the  great  Astrol- 
oger must  have  foreseen  how  sadly, 
in  this  year  of  our  reckoning,  I  should 
be  longing  for  a  gold  watch  !  Alas  ! 
without  it,  what  is  the  use 
*  brave  and  beautiful '  ? 
more  than  dust,  mouldy  old  deeds,  and  a 
dirty  cushion  !  " 

Alice  had  a  great  mind  at  first  to  run 
back  to  her  father  and  tell  him  that, 
after  all,  there  was  nothing  found  that 
would  be  worth  the  carrying.  And  she 
even  turned,  and  looked  round  the  room, 
to  support  this  strong  conclusion.  But 
the  weight  of  ancient  wisdom  (pressed 
on  the  young  imagination  by  the  stamp 
of  mystery)  held  her  under,  and  made 
her  stop  from  thinking  her  own  thoughts 
about  it.  "  He  must  have  known  better, 
of  course,  than  I  do.  Only  look  at  his 
clever  tools  !  I  am  sure  I  could  live  in 
this  room  for  a  week,  and  never  be  afraid 
of  anything." 

But  even  while  she  was  saying  this  to 
herself,  with  the  mind  in  command  of 
the  heart,  and  a  fine  conscientious  cour- 
age, there  came  to  her  ears,  or  seemed 
to  come,  a  quiet,  low,  unaccountable 
sound.  It  may  have  been  nothing,  as 
she  tried  to  think,  when  first  she  began 
to  recover  herself  ;  or  it  may  have  been 
something  quite  harmless,  and  most 
easily  traced  to  its  origin.  But  whatever 
it  was,  in  a  moment  it  managed  to  quench 
her  desire  to  live  in  that  room.  With 
quick  hands,  now  delivered  from  their 
usual  keen  senscof  grime,  she  snatched 
up  whatever  she  saw  in  the  cupboard, 
and  banged  the  iron  door,  and  locked  it, 
with  a  glance  of  defiant  terror  over  the 
safer  shoulder  first,  and  then  over  the 
one  that  was  nearer  the  noise. 
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Then  she  knew  that  she  had  done  her 
duty  very  bravely  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
a  cruel  thing  to  expect  her  to  stay  any 
longer.  And,  so  to  shut  out  all  further 
views  of  anything  she  had  no  right  to 
see,  she  slipped  back  the  band  of  her 
beautiful  hair ;  and,  under  that  cover, 
retreated. 

CHAPTER   X. 

At  this  very  time  there  happened  to 
be  a  boy  of  no  rank,  and  of  unknown 
order,  quietly  jogging  homeward.  He 
differed  but  little  from  other  boys  ;  and 
seemed  unworthy  of  consideration,  un- 
less one  stopped  to  consider  him.  Be- 
cause he  was  a  boy  by  no  means  virtuous, 
or  valiant ;  neither  gifted  by  nature  with 
any  inborn  way  to  be  wonderful.  Hav- 
ing nothing  to  help  him  much,  he  lived 
among  the  things  that  came  around  him, 
to  his  very  utmost ;  and  he  never  re- 
fused a  bit  to  eat,  because  it  might  have 
been  a  better  bit.  And  now  and  then,  if 
he  got  the  chance  (without  any  more  in 
the  background  than  a  distant  view  of 
detection),  he  had  been  imagined  per- 
haps to  lay  hand  upon  a  stray  trifle  that 
would  lie  about,  and  was  due,  but  not 
paid,  to  his  merits.  Nobody  knew  where 
this  boy  came  from,  or  whether  he  came 
at  all  indeed,  or  was  only  the  produce  of 
earth  or  sky,  at  some  improper  conjunc- 
tion. Nothing  was  certain  about  him  ; 
except  that  there  he  was  ;  and  he  meant 
to  stay  ;  and  people,  for  the  most  part 
liked  him.  And  many  women  would 
have  been  glad  to  love  him,  in  a  protec- 
tive way  ;  but  for  the  fright  by  all  of 
them  felt,  by  reason  of  the  magistrates. 

These  had  settled  it  long  ago,  at  every 
kind  of  session,  that  this  boy  (though  so 
comparatively  honest)  must  not  be  en- 
couraged much.  He  had  such  a  manner 
of  looking  about  after  almost  anything; 
and  of  making  the  most  of  those  happy 
times  when  luck  embraces  art ;  above  all, 
he  had  such  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
apple-trees,  and  potato-buries,  and  cows 
that  wanted  milking,  as  well  as  of  tick- 
lish trout,  and  occasional  little  ducks 
that  had  lost  their  way —  that  after  long- 
tried  lenience,  and  allowance  for  such  a 
neglected  child,  justice  could  no  longer 
take  a  large  and  wholesome  view  of 
"  Bonny." 

Bonny  held  small  heed  of  justice  (even 
in  the  plural  number)  whenever  he  could 
help  it.  The  nature  of  his  birth  and  nur- 
ture had  been  such  as  to  make  him  take 
an  outside  view  of  everything.  If  peo- 
ple liked  him,  he  liked  them,  and  would 


be  the  last  to  steal  from  them  ;  or  at  any 
rate  would  let  them  be  the  last  for  him 
to  steal  from.  His  inner  meaning  was  so 
honest,  that  he  almost  always  waited  for 
some  great  wrong  to  be  done  to  him,  be- 
fore he  dreamed  of  making  free  with  al- 
most anybody's  ducks. 

Widely  as  he  was  known,  and  often 
glanced  at  from  a  wrong  point  of  view, 
even  his  lowest  detractor  could  not  give 
his  etymology.  Many  attempted  to  hold 
that  he  might  have  been  called,  in  some 
generative  outburst,  "  Bonnie,"  by  a 
Scotchman  of  imagination.  Others 
laughed  this  idea  to  scorn,  and  were 
sure  that  his  right  name  was  "  Boney," 
because  of  his  living  in  spite  of  all  terror 
of  "  Bonyparty."  But  the  true  solution 
probably  was  (as  with  all  analytic  inqui- 
ries) the  third, —  that  his  right  name  was 
"  Bony,"  because  his  father,  though  now 
quite  a  shadowy  being,  must  have,  at 
some  time  or  other,  perhaps,  gone  about 
crying  "  Rags  and  Bones,  oh  !  " 

These  little  niceties  of  origin  passed 
by  Bonny  as  the  idle  wind.  He  was 
proud  of  his  name,  and  it  sounded  well ; 
and  wherever  he  went  the  ladies  seemed 
to  like  him  as  an  unknown  quantity. 
Also  (which  mattered  far  more  to  him) 
the  female  servants  took  to  him.  And, 
with  many  of  these,  he  had  such  a  way, 
that  it  found  him  in  victuals,  perhaps 
twice  in  a  week. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  forced  to  work 
as  hard  as  could  be,  this  summer.  The 
dragging  weight  of  a  hopeless  war  (as  all, 
except  the  stout  farmers,  now  were  be- 
ginning to  consider  it)  had  been  tighten- 
ing, more  and  more,  the  strain  upon 
the  veins  of  trade,  and  the  burden  of  the 
community. 

This  good  boy  lived  in  the  side  of  a 
hill,  or  of  a  cliff  (is  some  might  call  it), 
white  and  beautiful  to  look  at  from  a 
proper  distance.  Here  he  had  one  of 
those  queer  old  holes,  which  puzzle  the 
sagest  antiquary,  and  set  him  in  fiercest 
conflict  with  the  even  sager  geologist. 
But  in  spite  of  them  all,  the  hole  was 
there  ;  and  in  that  hole  lived  Bonny, 

Without  society,  what  is  life  ?  Our 
tenderest  and  truest  affections  were  not 
given  us  for  naught.  The  grandest  of 
human  desires  is  to  have  something  or 
other  to  wallop ;  and  fate  (in  small  mat- 
ters so  hard  upon  Bonny)  had  known 
when  to  yield,  and  had  granted  him  this  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  donkey. 

A  donkey  of  such  a  clever  kind,  and  so 
set  up  with  reasoning  powers  and  a  fine 
heart  of  his  own,  that  all  his  conclusions 
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were  almost  right,  until  they  were  beaten 
out  of  him.  His  name  was  "Jack,"  and 
his  nature  was  of  a  level  and  sturdy 
order,  resenting  wrongs,  accepting  fa- 
vours, with  all  the  teeth  of  gratitude,  and 
braying  (as  all  clever  asses  do)  at  every 
change  of  weather.  His  personal  appear- 
ance also  was  noble,  striking,  and  ro- 
mantic ;  and  his  face  reminded  all  be- 
holders of  a  well-coloured  pipe-bowl  up- 
side down.  For  all  his  muzzle  and  nose 
were  white,  as  snowy  white  as  if  he  al- 
ways wore  a  nosebag  newly  floured  from 
the  nearest  windmill.  But  just  below  his 
eyes,  and  across  the  mace  of  his  jaws, 
was  a  ring  of  brown,  and  above  that  not  a 
speck  of  white,  but  deepening  into  cloudy 
blackness  throughout  all  his  system. 
Then  (like  the  crest  of  Hector)  rose  a 
menacing  frontlet  of  thick  hair,  and  war- 
like ears  as  long  as  horns,  yet  genially 
revolving ;  and  body  and  legs,  to  com- 
plete the  effect,  conceived  in  the  very 
best  taste  to  match. 

These  great  virtues  of  the  animal 
found  their  balance  in  small  foibles.  A 
narrow-minded,  self-seeking  vein, —  a  too 
vindictive  memory,  an  obstinacy  more 
than  asinine,  no  sense  of  honour,  and  a 
habit  of  treating  too  many  questions  with 
the  teeth  or  heels.  These  had  lowered 
him  to  his  present  rank ;  as  may  be 
shown  hereafter. 

To  any  worked  and  troubled  mind,  es- 
caping into  the  country,  it  would  have 
been  a  treat  to  happen  (round  some  cor- 
ner suddenly,  when  the  sun  throws 
shadows  long)  upon  Bonny  and  his  jack- 
ass. In  the  ripe  time  of  the  evening, 
when  the  sun  is  at  his  kindest,  and  the 
earth  most  thankful,  and  the  lines  of 
every  shadow  now  are  well  accustomed  ; 
when  the  air  has  summer  hope  of  never 
feeling  frost  again  ;  and  every  bush,  and 
stump,  and  hillock  quite  knows  how  to 
stand  and  look  ;  when  the  creases  of  yel- 
low grass,  and  green  grass,  by  the  road- 
side, leave  themselves  for  explanation, 
till  the  rain  shall  settle  it  ;  and  the  thick 
hedge,  in  the  calm  air,  cannot  rustle,  un- 
less it  holds  a  rabbit  or  a  hare  at  play, — 
when  all  these  things,  in  their  quiet  way, 
guide  the  shadowy  lines  of  evening,  and 
the  long  lanes  of  farewell,  what  can  soothe 
the  spirit  more  than  the  view  of  a  boy  on 
a  donkey  ? 

Bonny,  therefore,  was  in  keeping  with 
the  world  around  him  (as  he  always  con- 
trived to  be)  when  he  came  home  on 
Jack,  that  evening,  from  a  long  day's 
work  at  Shoreham.  The  lane  was  at  its 
best  almost,  with  all  the  wild  flowers  that 


love  the  chalk,  mixed  with  those  that  hug 
the  border  where  the  chalk  creams  into 
loam.  Among  them  Bonny  whistled 
merrily,  as  his  favourite  custom  was  ;  to 
let  the  Pixies  and  the  Fairies,  ere  he 
came  under  the  gloom  of  the  hill,  under- 
stand that  he  was  coming,  and  nobody 
else  to  frighten  them. 

Soothed  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
and  the  majesty  of  the  sunset.  Jack  drew 
back  his  ears  and  listened  drowsily  to  his 
master.  "  Britannia  rule  the  Waves  " 
was  then  the  anthem  of  the  nation  ;  and 
as  she  seemed  to  rule  nothing  else, 
though  fighting  very  grandly,  all  patri- 
otic Britons  found  main  comfort  in  gov- 
erning water. 

•  The  happiness  of  this  boy  and  donkey 
was  of  that  gleeful  see-saw  chancing, 
which  is  the  heartiest  of  all.  This  has  a 
snugness  of  its  own,  which  nothing  but 
poverty  can  afford,  and  luck  rejoice  to 
revel  in.  As  a  rich  man  hugs  his  shivers, 
when  he  has  taken  a  sudden  chill,  and 
huddles  in  over  a  roaring  fire,  and  boasts 
that  he  cannot  warm  himself,  so  a  poor 
fellow  may  cuddle  his  home,  and  spread 
his  legs  as  he  pleases,  for  the  sake  of  its 
very  want  of  comfort,  and  the  things  it 
makes  him  think  of ;  all  to  be  hoped  for 
by-and-by.  And  Bonny  was  so  destitute 
that  he  had  all  the  world  to  hope  for. 

He  lived  in  a  hole  in  the  scarp  of  chalk, 
at  the  foot  of  the  gully  of  Coombe  Lor- 
raine ;  and  many  of  his  delightful  doings 
might  have  been  seen  from  the  lofty  win- 
dows, if  any  one  ever  had  thought  it 
worth  while  to  slope  a  long  telescope  at 
him.  But  nobody  cared  to  look  at 
Bonny,  and  scatter  his  lowly  happiness  — 
than  which  there  is  no  more  fugitive 
creature,  and  none  more  shy  of  inspec- 
tion. 

Being  of  a  light  and  dauntless  nature, 
Bonny  kept  whistling  and  singing  his 
way,  over  the  grass  and  through  the 
furze,  and  in  and  out  the  dappled  leafage 
of  the  summer  evening;  while  Jack,  with 
his  brightest  blinkings,  picked  the  parts 
of  the  track  that  suited  him.  The  setting 
sun  was  in  their  eyes,  and  made  them 
wink  every  now  and  then,  and  threw  the 
shadow  of  long  ears,  and  walking  legs, 
and  jogging  heads,  here  and  there  and 
anywhere.  Also  a  very  fine  lump  of 
something  might  in  the  shadows  be 
loosely  taken  to  hang  across  Jack  in  his 
latter  parts,  coming  after  Bonny's  legs, 
and  choice  things  stowed  in  front  of  them. 

The  meaning  of  this  was  that  they  had 
been  making  a  very  lucky  long-shore 
day,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Adur  ;  and 
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on  their  way  home,  had  received  some 
pleasing  tribute  to  their  many  merits  in 
th»  town  of  Steyning,  and  down  the  road. 
Jack  had  no  panniers,  for  his  master 
could  not  provide  such  luxuries  ;  but  he 
had  what  answered  as  well,  or  better  —  a 
long  and  trusty  meal-sack,  strongly 
stitched  at  the  mouth,  and  slit  for  inlet 
some  way  down  the  middle.  So  that,  as 
it  hung  well  balanced  over  his  sturdy 
quarters,  anything  might  be  popped  in 
quickly  ;  and  all  the  contents  must  abide 
together,  and  churn  up  into  fine  tender- 
ness. 

As  for  Bonny  himself,  the  shadows  did 
him  strong  injustice,  such  as  he  was  wont 
to  take  from  all  the  world,  and  make  ligh^ 
of.  The  shadows  showed  him  a  ragged 
figure,  flapping  and  flickering  here  and 
there,  and  random  in  his  outlines.  But 
the  true  glow  of  the  sunset,  full  upon  his 
face,  presented  quite  another  Bonny. 
No  more  to  be  charged  as  a  vagabond 
than  the  earth  and  the  sun  himself  were  ; 
but  a  little  boy  who  loved  his  home,  such 
as  it  was,  and  knew  it,  and  knew  little 
else.  Dirty,  perhaps,  just  here  and  there, 
after  the  long  dry  weather  —  but  if  he  had 
been  ugly,  could  he  have  brought  home 
all  that  dripping  ? 

To  the  little  fellow  himself  as  yet  the 
question  of  costume  was  more  important 
than  that  of  comeliness.  And  his  dress 
afforded  him  many  sources  of  pride  and 
self-satisfaction.  For  his  breeches  were 
possessed  of  inexhaustible  vitality,  as 
well  as  bold  and  original  colour,  having 
been  adapted  for  him  by  the  wife  of  his 
great  patron.  Bottler  the  pigman,  from  a 
pair  of  Bottler's  leggings,  made  of  his  own 
pigskin.  The  skiti  had  belonged,  in  the 
first  place,  to  a  very  remarkable  boar,  a 
thorough  Calydonian  hog,  who  escaped 
from  a  farm-yard,  and  lived  for  months  a 
wild  life  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest.  Here 
he  scared  all  the  neighbourhood,  until  at 
last  Bottler  was  invoked  to  arise  like 
Meleager,  and  to  bring  his  pig-knife. 
Bottler  met  him  in  single  combat,  slew 
him  before  he  had  time  to  grunt,  and 
claiming  him  as  the  spoils  of  war,  pickled 
his  hams  at  his  leisure.  Also,  he  tanned 
the  hide  in  his  own  yard,  and  made  him- 
self leggings  as  everlasting  as  the  fame 
of  his  exploit. 

With  these  was  Bonny  now  indued 
over  most  of  his  nether  moiety.  Shoes 
and  stockings  he  despised,  of  course,  but 
his  little  shanks  were  clean  and  red, 
while  his  shoulders  and  chest  were  lost 
in  the  splendour  of  a  coachman's  crimson 
waistcoat.    At  least  they  were  generally 


so  concealed,  when  he  set  forth  in  the 
morning,  for  he  picked  up  plenty  of  pins, 
and  showed  some  genius  in  arranging 
them  :  but  after  a  hard  day's  work,  as 
now,  air  and  light  would  always  reassert 
their  right  of  entrance.  Still,  there  re- 
mained enough  of  the  mingled  charm  of 
blush  and  plush  to  recall  in  soft  domes- 
tic bosoms  bygone  scenes,  forever  past 

—  but  oh,  so  sweet  among  the  trays  ! 

To  judge  him,  however,  without  the 
fallacy  of  romantic  tenderness  —  the 
breadth  of  his  mouth,  and  the  turn  of  his 
nose,  might  go  a  little  way  against  him. 
Still,  he  had  such  a  manner  of  showing 
bright  white  teeth  in  a  jocund  grin,  and 
of  making  his  frizzly  hair  stand  up,  and 
his  sharp  blue  eye  express  amazement,  at 
the  proper  moment ;  moreover,  his  pair 
of  cheeks  was  such  (after  coming  off  the 
downs),  and  his  laugh  so  dreadfully  in- 
fectious, and  he  had  such   tales   to    tell 

—  that  several  lofty  butlers  were  per- 
suaded to  consider  him. 

Even  the  butler  at  Coombe  Lorraine  — 
but  that  will  come  better  hereafter.  Only 
as  yet  may  be  fairly  said,  that  Bonny 
looked  up  at  the  house  on  the  hill  with  a 
delicate  curiosity  ;  and  felt  that  his  over- 
tures might  have  been  somewhat  un- 
graceful, or  at  least  ill-timed,  when  the 
new  young  footman  (just  taken  on)  took 
it  entirely  upon  himself  to  kick  him  all 
the  way  down  the  hill.  This  little  dis- 
courtesy, doubling  of  course  Master 
Bonny's  esteem  and  regard  for  the  place, 
at  the  same  time  introduced  some  con- 
straint into  his  after  intercourse.  For 
the  moment,  indeed,  he  took  no  measures 
to  vindicate  his  honour  ;  although  at  a 
word  (as  he  knew  quite  well),  Bottler,  the 
pigman,  would  have  brought  up  his  whip 
and  seen  to  it.  And  even  if  any  of  the 
maids  of  the  house  had  been  told  to  tell 
Miss  Alice  about  it.  Bonny  was  sure  of 
obtaining  justice,  and  pity,  and  even  half- 
a-crown. 

Quick  as  he  was  to  forget  and  forgive 
the  many  things  done  amiss  to  him,  the 
boy,  when  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
coombe,  looked  pretty  sharply  about  him 
for  traces  of  that  dreadful  fellow,  who 
had  proved  himself  such  a  footman. 
With  Jack  to  help  him,  with  jaw  and  heel, 
Bonny  would  not  have  been  so  very  much 
afraid  of  even  him  ;  such  a  "  strong-sid- 
ing champion "  had  the  donkey  lately 
shown  himself.  Still,  on  the  whole,  and 
after  such  a  long  day's  work  by  sea  and 
shore,  the  rover  was  much  relieved  to  find 
his  little  castle  unleaguered. 

The  portal  thereof  was  a  yard  in  height. 
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and  perhaps  fifteen  inches  wide  ;  not  all 
alike,  but  in  and  out,  according  to  the 
way  the  things,  or  the  boy  himself,  went 
rubbing  it.  A  holy  hermit  once  had 
lived  there,  if  tradition  spoke  aright. 
But  if  so,  he  must  have  been  as  narrow 
of  body  to  get  in,  as  wide  of  mind  to  stop 
there.  At  any  rate.  Bonny  was  now  the 
hermit,  and  less  of  a  saint  than  a  sinner. 

The  last  glance   of  sunset   was  being 
reflected  under  the  eaves  of  twilight  when 
these  two  came  to  their  home  and  com- 
fort in  the  bay  of  the  quiet  land.      From 
the  foot    of    the  steep    white    cliff,   the 
greensward   spread   itself  with  a  gentle 
slope,  and  breaks  of  roughness  here  and 
there,  until  it  met  the  depth  of  cornland, 
where  the  feathering  bloom  appeared  — 
for   the  summer  was  a  hot  one  —  reared; 
upon  its  jointed  stalk,  and  softened  into  | 
a  silver-grey  by  the  level  touch  of  even-  ( 
ing.-    The  little  powdered  stars  of  wheat-  j 
bloom     could     not     now     be    seen,    of 
course ;    neither    the    quivering    of    the 
awns,  nor  that  hovering  radiance,  which 
in  the  hot  day  moves  among  them.     Still 
the   scent  was  on  the    air,  the    delicate 
fragrance   of  the  wheat,  only  caught  by 
waiting  for  it,  when  the  hour  is  genial. 

Bonny  and  Jack  were  not  in  the  hu- 
mour now  to  wait  for  anything.  The 
scent  of  the  wheat  was  nothing  to  them  : 
but  the  smell  of  a  loaf  was  something. 
And  Jack  knew,  quite  as  well  as  Bonny, 
that  let  the  time  be  as  hard  as  it  would  — 
and  it  was  a  very  hard  time  already, 
though  nothing  to  what  came  afterward 
—  nevertheless,  there  were  two  white 
loaves,  charmed,  by  their  united  powers, 
out  of  maids  who  were  under  notice  to 
quit  their  situations.  Also  on  the  home- 
ward road,'  they  had  not  failed  entirely  of 
a  few  fine  gristly  hocks  of  pork,  and  the 
bottom  of  a  skin  of  lard,  and  something 
unknown,  but  highly  interesting,  from  a 
place  where  a  pig  had  been  killed  that 
week,  much  as  the  time  of  year  was 
wrong. 

"  Now,  Jack,  tend  thee'zell,"  said  Bon- 
ny, with  the  air  of  a  full-grown  man  al- 
most, while  he  was  working  his  own  lit- 
tle shoulders  in  betwixt  the  worn  hair  on 
the  ribs,  and  the  balanced  bag  overhang- 
ing them.  Jack  knew  what  he  was  meant 
to  do  ;  for  he  brought  his  white  nose 
cleverly  round,  just  where  it  was  wanted, 
and  pushed  it  under  one  end  of  the  bag, 
and  tossed  it  carefully  over  his  back,  so 
that  it  slid  down  beautifully. 

When  this  great  bag  lay  on  the  ground 
(or  rather,  stood  up,  in  a  clumsy  way,  by 
virtue  of  what  was  inside  of  it),  the  first 
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thing  everybody  did  was  to  come,  and 
poke,  and  sniff  at  it.  And  though  the 
everybody  was  no  more  than  Jack  and 
his  donkey,  the  duty  was  not  badly  done, 
because  they  were  both  so  hungry. 

When  the  strings  were  cut,  and  the  bag 
in  relief  of  tension  panted,  ever  so  many 
things  began  to  ooze,  and  to  ease  them- 
selves, out  of  it.  First  of  all  two  great 
dollops  of  oar-weed,  which  had  excellent- 
ly performed  their  task  of  keeping  every- 
thing tight  and  sweet  with  the  hungry 
fragrance  of  the  sea.  Then  came  a  mix- 
ture of  almost  anything,  which  a  boy  of 
no  daintiness  was  likely  to  regard  as  eat- 
able, or  a  child  of  no  science  whatever  to 
look  upon  as  a  rarity.  Bonny  was  a  col- 
Tector  of  the  grandest  order ;  the  one 
who  collects  everything.  Here  was  food 
of  the  land,  and  food  of  the  sea,  and  food 
of  the  tidal  river,  mingled  with  food  for 
the  mind  of  a  boy,  who  had  no  mind  —  to 
his  knowledge.  In  the  humblest  way  he 
groped  about,  and  wondered  at  almost 
everything. 

Now  he  had  things  to  wonder  at  which 
(in  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  work)  had 
been  caught  and  stowed  away  anyhow. 
The  boy  and  the  donkey  had  earned  their 
load  with  such  true  labour,  that  now  they 
could  not  remember  even  half  of  it.  Jack, 
by  hard  collar-work  at  the  nets  ;  Bonny, 
by  cheering  him  up  the  sand,  and  tugging 
himself  with  his  puny  shoulders,  and  then 
by  dancing,  and  treading  away,  and  kick' 
ing  with  naked  feet  among  the  wastrel 
fish,  full  of  thorns  and  tails,  shed  from 
the  vent  of  the  drag-net  by  the  spent 
farewell  of  the  shoaling  wave. 

For,  on  this  very  day,  there  had  been 
the  great  Midsummer  haul  at  Shoreham. 
It  was  the  old  custom  of  the  place  ;  but 
even  custom  must  follow  the  tides,  and 
the  top  of  the  summer  spring-tides  (when 
the  fish  are  always  liveliest)  happened, 
for  the  year  1811,  to  come  on  the  i8th 
day  of  June.  Bonny  for  weeks  had  been 
looking  forward,  and  now  before  him  lay 
his  reward  ! 

After  many  sweet  and  bitter  uses  of 
adversity,  this  boy,  at  an  early  age,  had 
caught  the  tail  of  prudence.  It  had  been 
to  his  heart,  at  first,  a  friendly  and  a  na- 
tive thing,  to  feast  to  the  full  (when  he 
got  the  chance)  and  go  empty  away  till  it 
came  again.  But  now,  being  grown  to 
riper  years,  and,  after  much  considera- 
tion, declared  to  be  at  least  twelve  years 
old  by  the  only  pork-butcher  in  Steyning, 
Bonny  began  to  know  what  was  what,  and 
to  salt  a  good  deal  of  his  offal. 

For  this  wise  process   he  now   could 
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find  a  greater  call  than  usual ;  because, 
through  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  had  stuck 
to  his  first  and  firmly-grounded  principle 
—  never  to  refuse  refuse.  So  that  many 
other  fine  things  were  mingled,  jumbled, 
and  almost  churned,  among  the  sundry 
importations  of  the  flowing  tide  and  net. 
All  of  these,  now,  he  well  delivered  (so 
far  as  sappy  limbs  could  do  it)  upon  a 
cleanish  piece  of  ground,  well  accustomed 
to  such  favours.  Then  Bonny  stood 
back,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and 
Jack  spread  his  nose  at  some  of  it. 

Loaves  of  genuine  wheaten  bread  were 
getting  scarce  already.  Three  or  four 
bad  harvests,  following  long  arrears  of 
discontent,  and  hanging  on  the  heavy  arm 
of  desperate  taxation,  kept  the  country, 
and  the  farmers,  and  the  people  that  must 
be  fed,  in  such  a  condition  that  we  (who 
cannot  be  now  content  with  anything) 
deserve  no  blame  when  we  smack  our 
lips  in  our  dainty  contempt  of  our  grand- 
fathers. 

Bonny  was  always  good  to  Jack,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  they  had  of  looking  at 
one  another ;  and  so,  of  the  choicest 
spoils,  he  gave  him  a  half-peck  loaf,  of  a 
fibre  such  as  they  seldom  softened  their 
teeth  with.  Jack  preferred  this  to  any 
clover,  even  when  that  luxury  could  be 
won  by  clever  stealing ;  and  now  he 
trotted  away  with  his  loaf  to  the  nearest 
stump  where  backing-power  against  his 
strong  jaws  could  be  got.  Here  he  laid 
his  loaf  against  the  stump,  and  went  a 
little  way  back  to  think  about  it,  and  to 
be  sure  that  every  atom  was  for  him. 
Then,  without  scruple  or  time  to  spare, 
he  tucked  up  his  lips,  and  began  in  a 
hurry  to  make  a  bold  dash  for  the  heart  of 
it. 

"  More  haste,  less  speed,"  is  a  proverb 
that  seems,  at  first  sight,  one  of  the  last 
that  need  be  quoted  to  a  donkey.  Yet, 
in  the  present  instance,  Jack  should  have 
spared  himself  time  to  study  it  ;  for  in  less 
than  a  moment  he  ran  up  to  Bonny,  with 
his  wide  mouth  at  its  widest  snorting  with 
pain,  and  much  yearning  to  bellow,  but 
by  the  position  disabled.  There  was 
-something  stuck  fast  in  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  in  a  groove  of  the  veiny  black 
arches  ;  and  work  as  he  might  with  his 
wounded  tongue  he  was  only  driving  it 
further  in.  His  great  black  eyes,  as  he 
gasped  with  fright,  and  the  piteous  whine 
of  his  quivering  nose,  and  his  way  alto- 
gether so  scared  poor  Bonny,  that  the 
chances  were  he  would  run  away.  And 
so,  no  doubt,  he  must  have  done  (being 
but   a   little  boy  as  yet),  if  it  had   not 


chanced  that  a  flash  of  something  caught 
his  quick  eye  suddenly,  something  richly 
shining  in  the  cavern  of  the  donkey's 
mouth. 

This  was  enough,  of  course,  for  Bonny. 
His  instinct  of  scratching:,  and  disrsfinof, 
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and  hidmg,  was  up  and  at  work  in  a  mo- 
ment. He  thrust  his  brown  hand  betwixt 
Jack's  great  jaws,  and  drew  it  back 
quickly  enough  to  escape  the  snap  of 
their  glad  reunion.  And  in  his  hand  was 
something  which  he  had  drawn  from  the 
bag  of  the  net  that  day,  but  scarcely 
stopped  to  look  at  twice,  in  the  huddle  of 
weeds  and  the  sweeping.  It  had  lain 
among  many  fine  gifts  of  the  sea  —  skates, 
and  dog-fish,  sea-devils,  sting-rays,  thorn- 
backs,  inky  cuttles,  and  scallops,  cockles, 
whelks,  green  crabs,  jelly-fish,  and  every- 
thing else  that  makes  fishermen  swear, 
and  then  grin,  and  then  spit  on  their 
palms  again.  Among  these  in  Bonny's 
bag  had  lain  manifold  boons  of  the  life- 
giving  earth,  extracted  from  her  motherly 
feeling  by  one  or  two  good  butchers. 

Bonny  made  no  bones  of  this.  Fish, 
flesh,  fowl,  or  stale  red-herring  —  he  wel- 
comed all  the  works  of  charity  with  a 
charitable  nose,  and  fingers  not  of  the 
nicest.  So  that  his  judgment  could 
scarcely  have  been  "  prejudicially  affected 
by  any  preconceived  opinion"  —  as  our 
purest  writers  love  to  say  —  when  he 
dropped  this  thing,  and  smelled  his 
thumb,  and  cried,  "  Lord,  how  it  makes 
my  hands  itch  !  " 

After  such  a  strong  expression,  what 
can  we  have  to  say  to  him?  It  is  the 
privilege  of  our  period  to  put  under  our 
feet  whatever  we  would  rather  not  face 
out.  At  the  same  time,  to  pretend  to 
love  it,  and  lift  it  by  education.  Never- 
theless, one  may  try  to  doubt  whether 
poor  Bonny's  grandchildren  (if  he  ever 
presumed  to  have  any)  thrive  on  the 
lesson,  as  well  as  he  did  on  the  loaf,  of 
charity. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

There  used  to  be  a  row  of  build- 
ings, well  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  but  still  preserving  a 
fair  look-out  on  the  wharves,  and  the 
tidal  gut  at  their  back,  till  the  whole  view 
was  swallowed  by  gas-works.  Here  for 
long  ages,  law  had  flourished  on  the  ex- 
crete things  of  outlawry,  fed  by  the  reek 
of  Whitefriars,  as  a  good  nettle  enjoys 
the  mixen. 

Already,  however,  some  sweeping 
changes  had  much  improved  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;   and  thi  low  attorneys   who 
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throve  on  crime,  and  of  whom  we  get  un- 
pleasant glimpses  through  our  classic 
novelists,  had  been  succeeded  by  men  of 
repute,  and  learning,  and  large  practice. 
And  among  all  these  there  was  not  one 
more  widely  known  and  respected  than 
Glanvil  Malahide,  K.C.  ;  an  eminent 
equity-barrister,  who  now  declined  to  don 
the  wig  in  any  ordinary  cause.  He  had 
been  obliged,  of  course,  to  fight,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  for  celebrity  ;  but  as 
soon  as  this  was  well  assured,  he  quitted 
the  noisier  sides  of  it.  But  his  love  of 
the  subtleties  of  the  law  (spun  into  fairer 
and  frailer  gossamer  by  the  soft  spider  of 
equity),  as  well  as  the  power  of  habit, 
kept  him  to  his  old  profession  ;  so  that  he 
took  to  chamber-practice,  and  had  more 
than  he  could  manage. 

Sir  Roland  Lorraine  had  known  this 
gentleman  by  repute  at  Oxford,  when 
Glanvil  Malahide  was  young,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  the  best  scholars 
there  ;  in  the  days  when  scholarship 
often  ripened  (as  it  seldom  does  now)  to 
learning.  For  the  scholarship  now  must 
be  kept  quite  young,  for  the  smaller  needs 
of  tuition. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  as  soon  as 
Hilary  Lorraine  was  quite  acquit  of  Ox- 
ford leading-strings,  and  had  scrambled 
into  some  degree,  his  father,  who  espe- 
cially wished  (for  some  reasons  of  his 
own)  to  keep  the  boy  out  of  the  army,  en- 
tered him  gladly  among  the  pupils  of  Mr. 
Glanvil  Malahide.  Not  that  Hilary  was 
expected  ever  to  wear  the  horse-hair 
much  (unless  an  insane  desire  to  do  so 
should  find  its  way  into  his  open  soul), 
but  that  the  excellent  goodness  of  law 
might  drop,  like  the  gentle  dew  from 
heaven,  and  grow  him  into  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace. 

Hilary  looked  upon  this  matter,  as  he 
did  on  too  many  others,  with  a  sweet  in- 
difference. If  he  could  only  have  had 
his  own  way,  he  would  have  been  a  sol- 
dier long  ago ;  for  that  was  the  time 
when  all  the  spirit  of  Britain  was  roused 
up  to  arms.  But  this  young  fellow's 
great  fault  was,  to  be  compact  of  so 
many  elements  that  nothing  was  settled 
amongst  them.  He  had  "  great  gifts," 
as  Mr.  Malahide  said  —  "extraordinary 
talents,"  we  say  now  —  but  nobody  knew 
(least  of  all  their  owner)  how  to  work 
them  properly.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
unlucky  compositions  of  human  mind  — 
to  be  applicable  to  everything,  but  ap- 
plied to  nothing.  If  Hilary  had  lain  un- 
der pressure,  and  been  squeezed  into  one 
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direction,  he  must  have  become  a  man  o£ 
mark. 

This  his  father  could  not  see.  As  a 
general  rule  a  father  fails  to  know  what 
his  son  is  fit  for ;  and  after  disappoint- 
ment, fancies  (for  a  little  time  at  least) 
himself  a  fool  to  have  taken  the  boy  to  be 
all  that  the  mother  said  of  him.  Never- 
theless, the  poor  mother  knows  how  right 
she  was,  and  the  world  how  wrong. 

But  Hilary  Lorraine,  from  childhood, 
had  no  mother  to  help  him.  What  he 
had  to  help  him  was  good  birth,  good 
looks,  good  abilities,  a  very  sweet  temper, 
and  a  kind  and  truly  genial  nature.  Also 
a  strongish  will  of  his  own  (whenever  his 
heart  was  moving),  yet  ashamed  to  stand 
forth  boldly  in  the  lesser  matters.  And 
here  was  his  fatal  error ;  that  he  looked 
upon  almost  everything  as  one  of  the 
lesser  matters.  He  had,  of  course,  a  host 
of  friends,  from  the  freedom  of  his  man- 
ner ;  and  sometimes  he  would  do  such 
things  that  the  best,  or  even  the  worst  oi 
them,  could  no  longer  walk  with  him. 
Things  not  vicious,  but  a  great  deal  too 
far  gone  in  the  opposite  way  —  such  as 
the  snatching  up  of  a  truly  naked  child 
and  caressing  it,  or  any  other  shameful 
act,  in  the  face  of  the  noblest  Christen- 
dom. These  things  he  would  do,  and 
worse  ;  such  as  no  toady  with  self-respect 
could  smile  at  in  broad  daylight,  and  such 
as  often  exposed  the  lad  to  laughter  in 
good  society.  One  of  his  best  friends 
used  to  say  that  Hilary  wanted  a  vice  or 
two  to  make  his  virtues  balance.  This 
may  have  been  so ;  but  none  the  less,  he 
had  his  share  of  failings. 

For  a  sample  of  these  last  he  had  takea 
up  and  made  much  of  one  of  his  fellow- 
pupils  in  these  well-connected  chambers. 
This  was  one  Gregory  Lovejoy,  a  youth 
entirely  out  of  his  element  among  fash- 
ionable sparks.  Steadfast  ambition  of  a 
conceptive  mother  sent  him,  against  his 
stars,  to  London  ;  and  here  he  became 
the  whetstone  for  those  brilliant  blades, 
his  fellow-pupils.  Because  he  had  been 
at  no  university,  nor  even  so  much  as  a 
public  school,  and  had  no  introduction  to 
anybody  who  had  never  heard  of  him. 

Now  the  more  the  rest  disdained  this 
fellow,  the  more  Lorraine  regarded  him  ; 
feeling,  with  a  sense  too  delicate  to  arise 
from  any  thought,  that  shame  was  done 
to  good  birth  by  being  even  conscious  o£ 
it,  except  upon  great  occasions.  And  so, 
without  giving  much  offence,  or  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  champion,  Hilary  used  to 
shield  young   Lovejoy  from    the    blunt 
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shafts  of  small  humour  continually   lev- 
elled at  him. 

Mr.  Malahide's  set  of  chambers  was 
perhaps  the  best  to  be  found  in  Equity 
Walk,  Inner  Temple.  His  pupils  —  ten 
in  number  always,  because  he  would  ac- 
cept no  more,  and  his  high  repute  in- 
sured no  less  — these  worthy  youths  had 
the  longest  room,  facing  with  three  whitey- 
brown  windows  into  "  Numa  Square." 
Hence  the  view,  containing  all  "utilita- 
rian edifices,"  freely  ranged  across  the 
garden's  classic  walks  of  asphodel  to  the 
broad  Lethean  river  on  whose  wharves 
we  are  such  weeds.  For  "  Paper  Build- 
ings," named  from  some  swift  sequence 
of  suggestion,  reared  no  lofty  height  as 
yet  to  mar  the  sedentary  view. 

All  who  have  the  local  key  will  enter 
into  the  scene  at  once  ;  so  far,  at  least, 
as  necessary  change  has  failed  to  oper- 
ate. But  Mr.  Malahide's  pupils  scarcely 
ever  looked  out  of  the  windows.  None, 
however,  should  rashly  blame  them  for 
apathy  as  to  the  prospect.  They  seldom 
looked  out  of  the  windows,  because  they 
were  very  seldom  inside  them. 

In  the  first  place,  their  attendance 
there  was  voluntary  and  precarious. 
They  paid  their  money,  and  they  took 
their  choice  whether  they  ever  did  any- 
thing more.  Each  of  them  paid  — or  his 
father  for  him  —  a  fee  of  a  hundred 
guineas  to  have  the  "run  of  the  cham- 
bers," and  most  of  them  carried  out  their 
purpose  by  a  run-away  from  them.  The 
less  they  came,  the  less  trouble  they 
caused  to  Mr.  Glanvil  Malahide  ;  who  al- 
ways gave  them  that  much  to  know  when 
they  paid  their  fee  of  entrance.  "  If  you 
mean  to  be  a  lawyer,"  he  said,  "  I  will  do 
my  best  to  make  you  one.  If  you  only 
come  for  the  name  of  it  I  shall  say  but 
little  more  to  you."  This,  of  course,  was 
fair  enough,  and  the  utmost  that  could 
be  expected  of  him  :  for  most  of  his  pu- 
pils were  young  men  of  birth,  or  good 
position  in  the  English  counties,  to 
whom  in  their  future  condition  of  life  a 
little  smattering  of  law,  or  the  credit  of 
owning  such  smattering,  would  be  worth 
a  few  hundred  guineas.  Common  Law, 
of  course,  was  far  more  likely  to  avail 
them  in  their  rubs  of  the  world  than 
equity ;  but  of  that  fine  drug  they  had 
generally  taken  their  dose  in  Pleaders' 
Chambers,  and  were  come  to  wash  the 
taste  away  in  the  purer  shallows  of  equity. 

Hilary,  therefore,  might  be  considered, 
and  certainly  did  consider  himself,  a  re- 
markably attentive  pupil,  for  he  gener- 
ally was  to  be  found  in  chambers  four  or 


even  five  days  of  the  week,  coming  in 
time  to  read  all  the  news  before  the  five 
o'clock  dinner  in  Hall.  Whereas  the 
Honourable  Robert  Gumption,  and  Sir 
Francis  Kickabout,  two  of  his  fellow- 
pupils,  had  only  been  seen  in  chambers 
once  since  they  paid  their  respective 
fees  ;  and  the  reason  of  their  attendance 
then  was  that  they  found  the  towels  too 
dirty  to  use  at  the  billiard-rooms  in  Fleet 
Street.  The  clerks  used  to  say  among 
themselves,  that  "these  young  fellows 
must  be  dreadful  fools  to  pay  one  hun- 
dred guineas,  because  any  swell  with  the 
proper  cheek  might  easy  enough  have  the 
go  of  the  chambers,  and  nobody  none  the 
wiser  ;  for  they  wouldn't  know  him,  nor 
the  other  young  gents,  and  least  of  all  old 
"  horsewig." 

However,  there  chanced  to  be  two  or 
three  men  who  made  something  more 
than  a  very  expensive  lounge  of  these 
eminent  chambers.  Of  these  worthy  fel- 
lows. Rice  Cockles  was  one  (who  had 
been  senior  wrangler  two  years  before, 
and  from  that  time  knew  not  one  good 
night's  rest,  till  the  Woolsack  broke  his 
fall  into  his  grave),  and  another  was  Greg- 
ory Lovejoy.  Cockles  was  thoroughly 
conscious  —  as  behoves  a  senior  wran- 
gler—  of  possessing  great  abilities  ;  and 
Lovejoy  knew,  on  his  own  behalf,  that  his 
mother  at  least  was  as  sure  as  could  be 
of  all  the  wonders  he  must  do. 

Hilary  could  not  bear  Rice  Cockles, 
who  was  of  a  dry  sarcastic  vein  ;  but  he 
liked  young  Lovejoy  more  and  more,  the 
more  he  had  to  defend  him.  Youths  who 
have  not  had  the  fortune  to  be  at  a  pub- 
lic school  or  a  college,  seldom  know  how 
to  hold  their  tongues  until  the  world  has  si- 
lenced them.  Gregory,  therefore,  thought 
no  harm  to  boast  opportunely  one  fine 
May  morning  (when  some  one  had  seen 
a  tree  blossoming  somewhere)  of  the 
beauty  of  his  father's  cherry-trees.  How 
noble  and  grand  they  must  be  just  now, 
one  sheet  of  white,  white,  white,  he  said, 
as  big  as  the  Inner  and  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple and  Lincoln's  Inn,  all  put  together  ! 
And  then  how  the  bees  were  among  them 
buzzing,  knowing  which  sorts  first  to 
milk  ;  and  the  tortoise-shell  butterflies 
quite  sure  to  be  out,  for  the  first  of  their 
summering.  But  in  the  moonlight,  best 
of  all,  when  the  moon  was  three  days 
short  of  full,  then  was  the  time  an  un- 
happy Londoner  must  be  amazed  with 
happiness.  Then  to  walk  among  them 
was  like  walking  in  a  fairy-land,  or  being 
lost  in  a  sky  of  snow,  before  a  flake  be- 
gins to    fail.    A  delicate  soft   world  of 
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white,  an  in  and  out  of  fancy  lace,  a  feel- 
ing of  some  white  witchery,  and  almost  a 
fright  that  little  white  blossoms  have 
such  power  over  one. 

"  Where  may  one  find  this  grand  para- 
dise ?  "  asked  Rice  Cockles,  as  if  he  could 
scarcely  refrain  his  feet  from  the  road  to 
it. 

"  Five  miles  the  other  side  of  Seven- 
Oaks  ;  "  Gregory  answered,  boldly. 

"  I  know  the  country.  Does  your  fa- 
ther grow  cherries  for  Covent  Garden 
market  .?  " 

"  Of  course  he  does.  Didn't  you  know 
that  ?  "  Thenceforth  in  chambers  Love- 
joy  was  always  known  as  "  Cherry  Love- 
joy."  And  he  always  answered  to  that 
name. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  June,  and  the 
cherries  must  be  getting  ripe.  The  day 
had  been  very  hot  and  sultry,  and  Hilary 
came  into  chambers  later  than  his  usual 
time,  but  fresh  as  a  lark,  as  he  always 
was.  Even  Mr.  Malahide  had  felt  the 
weight;  of  the  weather,  and  of  his  own 
threescore  years  and  five,  and  in  his  own 
room  was  dozing.  The  three  clerks  in 
their  little  den  were  fit  for  next  to  noth- 
ing, except  to  lie  far  away  in  some  mead- 
ow, with  sleepy  beer,  under  alder-trees. 
Even  Rice  Cockles  had  struck  work  with 
one  of  those  hopeless  headaches  which 
are  bred  by  hot  weather  from  satire,  a 
thing  that  turns  sour  above  freezing- 
point  ;  and  no  one  was  dwelling  in  the 
long  hot  room  save  the  peaceful  and 
steady  Gregory. 

Even  he,  with  his  resolute  will  to  fulfil 
his  mother's  prophesies,  could  scarcely 
keep  his  mind  from  flagging,  or  his  mouth 
from  yawning,  as  he  went  through  some 
most  elaborate  answer  to  a  grand  petition 
in  equity  —  the  iniquity  being,  to  a  com- 
mon mind,  that  the  question  could  have 
arisen.  But  Mr.  Malahide,  of  course,  re- 
garded things  professionally. 

"  Lovejoy,  thy  name  is  '  Love-misery,'  " 
cried  young  Lorraine,  who  never  called 
his  fellow-pupil  "  Cherry,"  though  per- 
fectly welcome  to  do  so.  "  I  passed  an 
optician's  shop  just  now,  and  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  96*^.  That  quill  must 
have  come  from  an  ostrich  to  be  able  to 
move  in  such  weather.  Even  the  coun- 
sellor yields  to  the  elements.  Hark  how 
he  winds  his  sultry  horn  !  Is  it  not  a 
great  and  true  writer  who  says,  '  I  tell  I 
thee  that  the  quills  of  the  law  are  the 
deadliest  shafts  of  the  Evil  One  '  ?  Come, 
therefore,  and  try  a  darting  match." 

Gregory  felt  no  inclination  for  so  hot  a 
pastime  ;  he  had  found,  however,  a  habit 
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of  yielding  to  the  impulsive  and  popular 
Hilary,  which  led  him  into  a  few  small 
scrapes,  and  one  or  two  that  were  not 
small.  Lorraine's  unusual  brightness  of 
nature,  and  personal  beauty,  and  gentle 
bearing,  as  well  as  an  inborn  readiness  to 
be  pleased  with  everybody,  insured  him 
a  good  liking  with  almost  all  kinds  of 
people.  How  then  could  young  Lovejoy, 
of  a  fine  but  unshapen  character,  and 
never  introduced  to  the  very  skirts  of 
good  society,  help  looking  up  to  his 
champion  Hilary  as  a  charming  deity  ? 
Therefore  he  made  way  at  once  for  Hila- 
ry's sudden  freak  for  darts.  The  whole 
world  being  at  war  just  then  (as  happens 
upon  the  average  in  every  generation), 
Cherry  Lovejoy  slung  his  target,  a  legal 
almanac  for  the  year.  Then  he  took  four 
long  quills,  and  pared  them  of  their 
plumes,  and  split  the  shafts,  and  fitted 
each  with  four  paper  wings,  cut  and 
balanced  cleverly.  His  aptness  in  the 
business  showed  that  this  was  not  his 
first  attempt  ;  and  it  was  a  hard  and  cruel 
thing  that  he  should  now  have  to  pre- 
pare them.  But  the  clerks  had  a  regular 
trick  of  stealing  the  "  young  pups'  "  darts 
from  their  unlocked  drawers,  partly  for 
practice  among  themselves,  but  mainly 
to  please  their  families. 

"Capital!  Beautifully  done!"  cried 
Hilary,  as  full  of  life  as  if  the  only  warmth 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  inside  him. 
"  We  never  turned  out  such  a  good  lot 
before  ;  I  could  never  do  that  like  you. 
But  now  for  the  tips,  my  dear  fellow  I  " 

"  Any  fool  can  do  what  I  have  done. 
But  no  one  can  cut  the  tip  at  all,  to  stick 
in  the  target,  and  not  bounce  back  ;  only 
you,  Mr.  Lorraine." 

"Mister  Lorraine  !  now,  Gregory  Love- 
joy, I  thought  we  liked  one  another  well 
enough  to  have  dropped  that  long  ago. 
If  you  will  only  vouchsafe  to  notice,  you 
shall  see  how  I  cut  the  slit,  so  that  the 
well-sped  javelin  pierces  even  a  cover  of 
calf-skin."  It  was  done  in  a  moment,  by 
some  quick  art,  inherited,  perhaps,  from 
Prince  Agasicles,  and  then  they  took  their 
stations. 

From  the  further  end  of  the  room  they 
cast  (for  thirty  feet  and  more  perhaps) 
over  two  great  tables  scarred  by  keen 
generations  of  lawyers.  Hilary  threw  the 
stronger  shaft,  but  Gregory  took  more 
careful  aim  ;  so  that  in  spite  of  the  stifling 
heat  the  contest  grew  exciting. 

"  Blest  if  they  young  donkeys  knows 
hot  from  cold  !  "  said  the  senior  clerk, 
disturbed  in  his  little  room  by  the  prod- 
ding and  walking,  and  the  lively  voices. 
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'•  Sooner  them,  than  you  nor  me  ! "  the 
second  clerk  muttered  sleepily.  When 
the  most  ungrammatical  English  is  want- 
ed, a  copying  clerk  is  the  man  to  supply 
it. 

In  spite  of  unkindly  criticism,  the  brisk 
acontic  strife  went  on.  And  every  hit 
was  chronicled  on  a  long  sheet  of  draft 
paper. 

"  Sixteen  to  you,  eighteen  to  me  !  " 
cried  Gregory,  poising  his  long  shadowed 
spear,  while  his  coat  and  waistcoat  lay  in 
the  folds  of  a  suit  that  could  never  termi- 
nate, and  his  square  Kentish  face  was 
even  redder  than  a  ripe  May-Duke.  At 
that  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  in 
came  Mr.  Malahide. 

"Just  so  !  "  he  said,  in  his  quiet  way  ; 
"  I  now  understand  the  origin  of  a  noise 
which  has  often  puzzled  me.  Lorraine, 
what  a  baby  you  must  be  !  " 

"  Can  a  baby  do  that  ?  "  said  Hilary,  ^^ 
he  stepped  into  poor  Gregory's  place, 
and  sped  his  dart  into  the  Chancellor's 
eye,  the  bull's  eye  of  their  target. 

"  That  was  well  done,"  Mr.  Malahide 
answered  ;  "  perhaps  it  is  the  only  good 
shot  you  will  ever  make  in  your  profes- 
sion." 

"  I  hope  not,  sir.  Under  your  careful 
tuition  I  am  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
mighty  host  of  learning." 

At  this  the  lawyer  was  truly  pleased. 
He  really  did  believe  that  he  took  some 
trouble  with  his  pupils  ;  and  his  very 
kind  heart  was  always  gratified  by  their 
praises.  And  he  showed  his  pleasure  in 
his  usual  way  by  harping  on  verbal  nice- 
ties. 

"  Foundations  of  a  host,  Lorraine  ! 
Foundations  of  a  pile,  you  mean  ;  and 
as  yet,  lusisti  pilis.  But  you  may  be 
a  credit  to  me  yet.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  this  great  heat.  I  will  talk  to 
you  to-morrow." 

With  these  few  words,  and  a  pleasant 
smile,  the  eminent  lawyer  %vithdrew  to ) 
his  den,  feigning  to  have  caught  no 
glimpse  of  the  deeply-blushing  Lovejoy. 
For  he  knew  well  that  Gregory  could  not 
afford  to  play  with  his  schooling  ;  and  so 
(like  a  proper  gentleman)  he  fell  upon  the 
one  that  could.  Hilary  saw  his  motive, 
and  with  his  usual  speed  admired  him. 

"  What  a  fine  fellow  he  is  !  "  he  said, 
as  if  in  pure  self-commune:  "from  the 
time  he  becomes  Lord  Chancellor,  I  will 
dart  at  no  legal  almanac.  But  the  present 
fellow  —  however,  the  weather  is  too  hot 
to  talk  of  him.  Lovejoy,  wilt  thou  come 
with  me  .''  I  must  break  out  into  the 
country." 


"  What  !  "  cried  Gregory,  drawing  up 
at  the  magic  word  from  his  stool  of  re- 
pentance, and  the  desk  of  his  diminished 
head.  "  What  was  that  you  said,  Lor- 
raine .?  " 

"  Fair  indeed  is  the  thing  thou  hast 
said,  and  fair  is  the  way  thou  saidest  it. 
Tush  !  shall  I  never  get  wholly  out  of 
my  ignorant  knowledge  of  Greek  plays  ? 
Of  languages  that  be,  or  have  been,  only 
two  words  survive  this  weather,  in  the 
streets  of  London  town  ;  one  is  '  rus,' 
and  the  other  '  country.'  " 

"  '  It  is  a  sweet  and  decorous  thing  to 
die  on  behalf  of  the  country.'  That 
line  I  remember  well ;  you  must  have 
seen  it  somewhere  1 " 

"  It  is  one  of  my  earliest  memories, 
and  not  a  purely  happy  one.  But  that  is 
'  patria,'  and  not  '  rus.'  '  Patria  '  is  the 
fatherland  ;  '  rus  '  is  a  fellow's  mother. 
None  can  understand  this  parable  till 
they  have  lived  in  London." 

"  Lorraine,"  said  Gregory,  coming  up 
shyly,  yet  with  his  brown  eyes  sparkling, 
and  a  steadfast  mouth  to  declare  himself 
—  "you  are  very  much  above  me,  of 
course,  I  know." 

"  I  am  uncommonly  proud  to  hear  it," 
Hilary  answered,  with  his  most  sweet 
smile  ;  "because  I  must  be  a  much  finer 
fellow  than  I  ever  could  have  dreamed  of 
being." 

"  Now,  you  know  well  enough  what  I 
mean.  I  mean,  in  position  of  life,  and 
all  that,  and  birth,  and  breeding,  and 
everything  else." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Hilary,  gravely, 
making  a  trumpet  of  blotting-paper ; 
"  any  other  advantage,  Gregory  ?  " 

"  Fifty,  if  I  could  stop  to  tell  them. 
But  I  see  that  you  mean  to  argue  it. 
Now  argument  is  a  thing  that  al- 
ways   " 

"  Now,  Gregory,  just  acknowledge  me 
your  superior  in  argument  ;  and  I  will 
confess  myself  your  superior  in  every 
one  of  those  other  things." 

"  Well,  you  know,  Lorraine,  I  could 
scarcely  do  that.  Because  it  was  only 
the  very  last  time " 

"Exactly,"  said  Hilary;  "so  it  was  — 
the  very  last  time,  you  left  me  no  more 
than  a  shadow  caught  in  a  cleft  stick. 
Therefore,  friend  Gregory,  say  your  say, 
without  any  traps  for  the  sole  of  my  foot." 

"Well,  what  I  was  thinking  was  no 
more  than  this  —  if  you  would  take  it 
into  consideration  now — considering 
what  the  weather  is,  and  all  the  great 
people  gone  out  of  London,  and  the 
streets  like  fire  almost,  and  the  lawyers 
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frightened  by  the  comet,  quite  as  if,  as 
if,  almost " 

"  As  if  it  were  the  devil  come  for 
them." 

"  Exactly  so.  Bellows'  clerk  told  me, 
after  he  saw  the  comet,  that  he  could 
prove  he  had  never  been  articled.  And 
when  you  come  to  consider  also  that 
there  will  be  a  row  to-morrow  morning, — 
not  much,  of  course,  but  still  a  thing  to 
be  avoided  till  the  weather  cools, —  I 
thought  ;  at  least,  I  began  to  think " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  what  ?  Anxiety  in 
this  dreadful  weather  is  fever." 

'•  Nothing,  nothing  at  all,  Lorraine. 
But  you  are  the  sweetest-tempered  fel- 
low I  ever  came  across  ;  and  so  I  thought 
that  you  would  not  mind, —  at  least,  not 
so  very  much,  perhaps ' 

"  My  sweet  temper  is  worn  out.  I 
have  no  mind  to  mind  anything,  Greg- 
ory ;  come  and  dine  with  me." 

"  That  is  how  you  stop  me  always,  Lor- 
raine ;  I  cannot  be  forever  coming,  and 
come,  to  dine  with  you.  I  always  like  it ; 
but  you  know " 

"  To  be  sure,  I  know  that  I  like  it  too. 
It  is  high  time  to  see  about  it.  Who 
could  dine  in  Hall  to-day,  and  drink  his 
bottle  of  red-hot  port  ?  " 

"  I  could,  and  so  could  a  hundred  oth- 
ers.    And  I  mean  to  do  it,  unless " 

"  Unless  what  ?  Mysterious  Gregory, 
by  your  face  I  know  that  you  have  some 
very  fine  thing  to  propose.  Have  you 
the  heart  to  keep  me  suspended,  as  well 
as  uncommonly  hungry  ? " 

"  It  is  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about. 
Lorraine,  you  turn  upon  one  so,  as  if  you 
forget  the  difference.  I  was  only  think- 
ing just  by  accident,  of  something  that 
came  into  my  head  quite  casually." 

"Such  things  have  an  inspiration. 
Out  with  it  at  last,  fair  Gregory." 

"  Well  then,  if  you  must  have  it,  how 
I  should  like  for  you  to  come  with  me  to 
have  a  little  turn  among  my  father's 
cherry-trees  !  " 

"What  a  noble  thought!"  said  Hil- 
ary; "a  poetic  imagination  only  could 
have  hit  on  such  a  thought.  The  ther- 
mometer at  96°  —  and  the  cherries  —  can 
they  be  sour  now  ?  " 

"Such  a  thing  is  quite  impossible," 
Gregory  answered,  gravely  ;  "  in  a  very 
cold,  wet  summer  they  are  sometimes  a 
little  middling.  But  in  such  a  splendid 
year  as  this,  there  can  be  no  two  opin- 
ions.    Would  you  like  to  see  them  ?  " 

"  Now,  Lovejoy,  I  can  put  up  with 
much  ;  but  not  with  maddening  ques- 
tions," 
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"  You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  you  could 
enjoy  half-a-dozen  cool,  red  cherries,  if 
you  had  a  chance  to  pick  them  in  among 
the  long  green  leaves  ?  " 

"  Half-a-dozen  !  half-a-peck,  and  half- 
a-bushel  afterwards  !  Where  have  I  put 
my  hat  ?  I  am  off,  if  it  costs  my  surviv- 
ing sixpence." 

"  Lorraine,  how  very  good  you  are  ! 
But  you  are  always  in  such  a  hurry. 
You  ought  to  think  a  good  many  times, 
before  you  are  sure  that  you  ought  to  do 
it.  Remember  that  my  father's  house  is 
very  good  indeed,  and  very  comfortable, 
I  am  sure  ;  still  it  is  very  different  from 
what  you  are  accustomed  to." 

"Such  things  are  not  worth  thinking 
about.  Custom,  and  all  that,  are  quite 
below  contempt ;  I  know  they  are.  The 
greatest  mistake  of  our  lives  is  custom  ; 
and  the  greatest  delight  is  to  kick  it 
away.  Will  your  father  be  glad  to  see 
me?" 

"  He  has  heard  so  much  of  you,  Lor- 
raine, that  he  vowed  he  would  come  to 
London  (though  he  hates  it  so  abomina- 
bly), to  see  you  and  to  ask  you  down  ;  if 
I  were  afraid  to  do  so.  It  is  a  very  old- 
fashioned  place  ;  you  must  please  to  bear 
that  in  mind.  Also  my  father,  and  my 
mother,  and  all  of  us,  are  old-fashioned 
people,  living  in  a  quiet  way.  You  would 
carry  on  more  in  an  hour,  than  we  do  in 
a  twelvemonth.  We  like  to  go  all  over 
things,  ever  so  many  times,  perhaps 
(like  pushing  rings  up  and  down  a  stick), 
before  we  begin  to  settle  them.  But, 
when  we  have  settled  them,  we  never 
start  again  ;  as  you  seem  to  do." 

"  Now,  Gregory,  Gregory,  this  is  bad. 
When  did  you  know  me  to  start  again  ? 
Ready  I  am  to  start  this  once,  and  to 
dwell  in  the  orchards  forever." 

In  a  few  words  more,  these  two  young 
fellows  agreed  to  take  their  luck  of  it. 
There  was  nothing  in  chambers  for  Love- 
joy  to  lose,  by  going  away  for  a  day  or 
two  ;  and  Hilary  long  had  felt  uneasy  at 
leaving  a  holiday  overdue.  Therefore 
they  made  their  minds  up  promptly  for 
an  early  start  next  morning,  while  the 
drowsy  town  should  be  thrusting  chim- 
ney-pots to  catch  the  dew. 

"Gregory,"  said  Lorraine,  at  last, 
"your  mind  is  a  nest  of  genius.  We  two 
will  sit  upon  bushel-baskets,  and  watch 
the  sun  rise  out  of  sacks.  Before  he 
sets,  we  will  challenge  him  to  face  our 
early  waggon.  Covent  Garden  is  our 
trysting  spot,  and  the  hour  4  A.M.  Oh, 
day  to  be  marked  with  white  chalk  for- 
ever ! " 
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"  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  how  that  may 
be,"  answered  the  less  fervent  Gregory. 
"  There  is  not  much  chalk  down  our  way, 
and  I  never  saw  black  chalk  anywhere. 
But  can  I  trust  you  to  be  there  ?  If  you 
don't  come,  I  shall  not  go  without  you, 
and  the  whole  affair  must  be  put  off." 

"  No  fear,  Gregory ;  no  fear  of  me. 
The  lark  shall  still  be  on  her  nest ;  —  but 
wait,  my  friend,  I  will  tell  the  Counsel- 
lor, lest  I  seem  to  dread  his  face." 

Lovejoy  saw  that  this  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  a  gentleman,  inasmuch  as  the 
learned  lawyer  had  promised  his  young 
friend  a  little  remonstrance  upon  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  chances  were  that 
he  would  forget  it ;  and  this,  of  course, 
enhanced  the  duty  of  making  him  remem- 
ber it.  Therefore  Hilary  gave  three  taps 
on  the  worm-eaten  door  of  his  good  tutor, 
according  to  the  scale  of  precedence. 
This  rule  was  —  inferior  clerk,  one  tap  ; 
head-clerk,  two  taps  ;  pupil  (being  no 
clerk  at  all,  and  paying,  not  drawing,  sal- 
ary), as  many  taps  as  he  might  think 
proper,  in  a  reasonable  way. 

Hilary,  of  course,  began,  as  he  always 
managed  to  begin,  with  almost  every- 
body. 

"I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir,  and  I 
have  nothing  particular  to  say." 

"  In  that  case,  why  did  you  come,  Lor- 
raine .''     It  is  your  usual  state  of  mind." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Hilary,  laughing  at 
the  terse  mood  of  the  master,  "  I  thought 
you  had  something  to  say  to  me  —  a  very 
unusual  state  of  mind,"  he  was  going  to 
say,  "on  your  part;  "  but  stopped,  with 
a  well-bred  youth's  perception  of  the  un- 
becoming. 

"  Yes,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
I  remember  it  now,  quite  clearly.  You 
were  playing  some  childish  game  with 
Lovejoy,  in  the  pupil's  room.  Now,  this 
is  all  well  enough  for  you,  who  are  fit  for 
nothing  else,  perhaps.  Your  father  ex- 
pects no  work  from  you  ;  and  if  he  did, 
he  would  never  get  it.  You  may  do  very 
well,  in  your  careless  way,  being  born  to 
the  gift  of  indifference.  But  those  who 
can  and  must  work  hard  —  is  it  honesj;  of 
you  to  seduce  them  ?  You  think  that  I 
speak  severely.  Perhaps  I  do,  because  I 
feel  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  gentleman." 

"  It  is  uncommonly  hard,"  said  Hilary, 
with  his  bright  blue  eyes  half  conscious 
of  a  shameful  spring  of  moisture,  "  that  a 
fellow  always  gets  it  worse  for  trying  to 
be  a  gentleman." 

"  You  have  touched  a  great  truth,"  Mr. 
Malahide  answered,  labouring  bitterly 
not  to  smile  ;  "  but  so  it  always  must  be. 
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My  boy,  I  am  sorry  to  vex  you  ;  but  to 
be  vexed  is  better  than  to  grieve.  You 
like  young  Lovejoy  —  don't  make  him 
idle." 

"  Sir,  I  will  dart  at  him  henceforth, 
instead  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  now 
sitting  upon  asphodel." 

"  Lorraine,"  the  great  lawyer  suddenly 
asked,  in  a  flush  of  unusual  interest  ; 
"  you  have  been  at  Oxford  quite  recently. 
They  do  all  sorts  of  things  there  now. 
Have  they  settled  what  asphodel  is  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  fear  that  they  never  will. 
There  are  several  other  moot  questions 
still.  But  with  your  kind  leave,  I  mean 
to  try  to  settle  that  point  to-morrow." 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Martin  Lovejoy,  Gregory's  father, 
owned  and  worked  a  pleasant  farm  in 
that  part  of  Kent  which  the  natives  love 
to  call  the  "  Garden  of  Eden."  In  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Medway,  a  few  miles 
above  Maidstone,  pretty  hamlets  follow 
the  soft  winding  of  the  river.  Here  an 
ancient  race  of  settlers,  quiet  but  intelli- 
gent, chose  their  home,  and  chose  it  well, 
and  love  it  as  dearly  as  ever. 

To  argue  with  such  people  is  to  fall 
below  their  mercy.  They  stand  at  their 
cottage-doors,  exactly  as  twelve  genera- 
tions ago  they  stood.  A  riotous  storm  or 
two  may  have  swept  them,  but  it  never 
lasted  long.  The  bowers  of  hop  and  of 
honeysuckle,  trimmed  alleys,  and  ram- 
bling roses,  the  flowering  trees  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  the  truest  of  true 
green  meadows,  the  wealth  of  deep 
orchards  retiring  away  —  as  all  wealth 
does  —  to  delight  itself;  and  where  the 
land  condescends  to  wheat,  the  vast  grat- 
itude of  the  wheat-crop, —  nobody  won- 
ders, after  a  while,  that  these  men  know 
their  value. 

The  early  sun  was  up  and  slurring  light 
upon  London  housetops,  as  a  task  of 
duty  only,  having  lost  all  interest  in  a 
thing  even  he  can  make  no  hand  of.  But 
the  brisk  air  of  the  morning,  after  such  a 
night  of  sweltering,  and  of  strong  smells 
under  slates,  rode  in  the  perpetual  bal- 
ance of  the  clime,  and  spread  itself. 
Fresh,  cool  draughts  of  new-born  day,  as 
vague  as  the  smile  of  an  infant,  roved 
about ;  yet  were  to  be  caught  according 
to  the  dew-lines.  And  of  these  the  best 
and  truest  followed  into  Covent  Garden, 
under  the  force  of  attraction  towards  the 
green  stuff  they  had  begotten. 

Here  was  a  wondrous  reek  of  men  be- 
fore the  night  had  quite  spent  itself.  Such 
a    Babel,   of  a    market-morning    in    the 
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"berry-season,"  as  makes  one  long  to 
understand  the  mother-tongue  of  nobody. 
Many  things  are  nice  and  handsome  ; 
fruit  and  flowers  are  fair  and  fresh  ;  life 
is  as  swift  as  life  can  be  ;  and  the  pulse 
of  price  throbs  everywhere.  Yet,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  wiser  not  to  say  much 
more  about  it. 

Martin  Lovejoy  scarcely  ever  ventured 
into  this  stormy  world.  In  summer  and 
autumn  he  was  obliged  to  send  some  of 
his  fruit  to  London  ;  but  he  always  sent 
it  under  the  care  of  a  trusty  old  retainer, 
Master  John  Shorne,  whose  crusty  tem- 
p'er  and  crisp  wit  were  a  puzzle  to  the 
Cockney  costermonger.  Throughout  the 
market,  this  man  was  known  familiarly 
as  "  Kentish  Crust,"  and  the  name 
helped  him  well  in  his  business. 

Now,  in  the  summer  morning  early,  Hil- 
ary Lorraine,  with  his  most  sprightly  walk 
and  manner,  sought  his  way  through  the 
crowded  alleys  and  the  swarms  of  those 
that  buy  and  sell.  Even  the  roughest  of 
rough  customers  (when  both  demand  and 
supply  are  rough),  though  they  would  not 
yield  him  way,  at  any  rate  did  not  shove 
him  by.  "  A  swell,  to  buy  fruit  for  his 
sweetheart,"  was  their  conclusion  in  half 
a  glance  at  him.  "  Here,  sir,  here  you 
are  !  berries  for  nothing,  and  cherries  we 
pays  you  for  eating  of  them  !  " 

With  the  help  of  these  generous  fel- 
lows, Hilary  found  his  way  to  John 
Shorne  and  the  waggon.  The  horses,  in 
unbuckled  ease,  were  munching  their 
well-earned  corn  hard  by ;  for  at  that 
time  Covent  Garden  was  not  squeezed 
and  driven  as  now  it  is.  The  tail-board 
of  the  waggon  was  now  hanging  upon  its 
hinges,  and  "  Kentish  Crust,"  on  his 
springy  rostrum,  dealt  with  the  fag-end 
of  his  goods.  The  market,  in  those  days, 
was  not  flooded  with  poor  foreign  prod- 
uce, fair  to  the  eye,  but  a  fraud  on  the 
belly,  and  continually  ending  in  dropsy. 
Englishmen,  at  that  time,  did  not  spend 
the  whole  power  of  their  minds  upon  the 
newest  and  speediest  measures  for  rob- 
bing their  brother  Englishmen  ;  and  a 
native  would  really  buy  from  his  neigh- 
bour as  gladly  as  from  his  born  enemy. 

Master  John  Shorne  had  a  canvas  bag 
on  the  right  side  of  his  breeches,  hang- 
ing outside,  full  in  sight,  defying  every 
cut-purse.  That  age  was  comparatively 
honest ;  nevertheless,  John  kept  a  club, 
cut  in  Mereworth  wood,  quite  handy. 
And,  at  every  sale  he  made,  he  rang  his 
coin  of  the  realm  in  his  bag,  as  if  he  were 
calling  bees  all  round  the  waggon.     This 
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generally  led  to  another  sale.     For  money 
has  a  richly  irresistible  joy  in  jingling. 

Hilary  was  delighted  to  watch  these 
things,  so  entirely  new  to  him.  He  had 
that  fatal  gift  of  sliding  into  other  peo- 
ple's minds,  and  wondering  what  to  do 
there.  Not  as  a  great  poet  has  it  (still 
reserving  his  own  strength,  and  playing 
on  the  smaller  nature  kindly  as  he  loves 
it),  but  simply  as  a  child  rejoices  to  play 
with  other  children.  So  that  he  entered 
eagerly  into  the  sudden  changes  of  John's 
temper,  according  to  the  tone,  the  bid- 
ding, and,  most  of  all,  the  importance  of 
the  customers  that  came  to  him.  By 
this  time  the  cherries  were  all  sold  out, 
having  left  no  trace  except  some  red 
splashes,  where  an  over-ripe  sieve  had 
been  bleeding  But  the  Kentish  man 
still  had  some  bushels  of  peas,  and  new 
potatoes,  and  bunches  of  coleworts,  and 
early  carrots,  besides  five  or  six  dozens  of 
creamy  cauliflowers,  and  several  scores  of 
fine-hearted  lettuce.  Therefore  he  was 
dancing  with  great  excitement  up  and 
down  his  van,  for  he  could  not  bear  to  go 
home  uncleared ;  and  some  of  his 
shrewder  customers  saw  that  by  waiting  a 
little  longer  they  would  be  likely  to  get 
things  at  half-price.  Of  course,  he  was 
fully  alive  to  this,  and  had  done  his  best 
to  hide  surplus  stock,  by  means  of  sacks, 
and  mats,  and  empty  bushels  piled  upon 
full  ones. 

"  Crusty,  thou  must  come  down,  old 
fellow,"  cried  a  one-eyed  costermonger, 
winking  first  at  John,  and  then  through 
the  rails,  and  even  at  the  springs  of  the 
van  ;  "  half  the  load  will  go  back  to  Kent, 
or  else  to  the  cow-keeper,  if  so  be  you 
holds  on  so  almighty  dear." 

"  Ha,  then,  Joe,  are  you  waiting  for 
that  ?  Go  to  the  cow-yard  and  take  your 
turn.  They  always  feeds  the  one-eyed 
first.  Gentlemen,  now  —  while  there's 
anything  left !  We've  kept  all  the  very 
best  back  to  the  last,  'cos  they  chanced 
to  be  packed  by  an  Irishman.  '  First 
goes  in,  must  first  come  out.'  Paddy, 
are  you  there  to  stick  to  it  ?  " 

"  Be  jabers,  and  how  could  I  slip  out, 
when  the  hape  of  you  was  atop  of  me  ? 
And  right  I  was,  be  the  holy  poker  ; 
there  it  all  is  the  very  first  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vhan  !  " 

"  Now,  are  you  nearly  ready,  John  ?  " 
asked  Gregory,  suddenly  appearing 
through  the  laughter  of  the  crowd  ;  "  here 
is  the  gentleman  going  with  us,  and  I 
can't  have  him  kept  waiting." 

"  Come  up,  Master  Greg,  and  help  sell 
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out,  if  you  know  the  time  better  than  I 
do."  John  Shorne  was  vexed,  or  he 
would  not  so  have  spoken  to  his  master's 
son. 

To  his  great  surprise,  with  a  bound  up 
came  not  Gregory  Lovejoy,  who  was  al- 
ways a  little  bit  shy  of  the  marketing,  but 
Hilary  Lorraine,  declared  by  dress  and 
manner  (clearly  marked,  as  now  they 
never  can  be)  of  an  order  wholly  differ- 
ent from  the  people  round  him. 

"Let  me  help  you,  sir,"  he  said;  "I 
have  long  been  looking  on ;  I  am  sure 
that  I  understand  it." 

"  Forty  years  have  I  been  at  un,  and  I 
scarcely  knows  un  now.  They  takes  a 
deal  of  mannerin',  sir,  and  the  prices  will 
go  in  and  out." 

"  No  doubt ;  and  yet  for  the  sport  of 
it,  let  me  help  you.  Master  Shorne.  I 
will  not  sell  a  leaf  below  the  price  you 
whisper  to  me." 

In  such  height  of  life  and  hurry,  half  a 
minute  is  enough  to  fetch  a  great  crowd 
anywhere.  It  was  round  the  market  in 
ten  seconds  that  a  grand  lord  was  going 
to  sell  out  of  Grower  Lovejoy's  waggon. 
For  a  great  wager,  of  course  it  must  be  ; 
and  all  who  could  rush,  rushed  to  see. 
Hilary  let  them  get  ready,  and  waited  till 
he  saw  that  their  money  was  burning. 
Meanwhile  Crusty  John  was  grinning 
one  of  his  most  experienced  grins. 

"  Don't  let  him,  oh,  don't  let  him," 
Gregory  shouted  to  the  salesman,  as  Hi- 
lary came  to  the  rostrum  with  a  bunch  of 
carrots  in  one  hand  and  a  cauliflower  in 
the  other  —  "What  would  his  friends 
sav  if  they  heard  it  ?  " 

"Nay,  I'll  not  let  un,"  John  Shorne 
answered,  mischievously  taking  the  verb 
in  its  (now)  provincial  sense ;  "  why 
should  I  let  un  ?  It  can't  hurt  he,  and  it 
may  do  good  to  we." 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  van  was 
cleared,  and  at  such  prices  as  Grower 
Lovejoy's  goods  had  not  fetched  all 
through  the  summer.  Such  competition 
arose  for  the  honour  of  purchasing  from  a 
"nobleman,"  and  so  enchanted  were  the 
dealers'  ladies,  many  of  whom  came 
thronging  round,  with  Hilary's  bright 
complexion,  gay  address,  and  complai- 
sancy. 

"  Well  done,  my  lord  !  well  done  in- 
deed !  "  Crusty  John,  to  keep  up  the  fic- 
tion, shouted  when  he  had  pouched  the 
money  —  "Gentlemen  and  ladies,  my 
lord  will  sell  again  next  week  ;  he  has  a 
heavy  bet  about  it  with  the  Prince 
Reg  — -  tush,  what  a  fool  I  am  !  they 
will  send  me  to  prison  if  I  tell !  " 
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As  a  general  rule,  the  more  suspicious 
people  are  in  some  ways,  the  more  credu- 
lous are  they  in  all  the  rest.  Kentish 
Crust  was  aware  of  this,  and  expected 
and  found  for  the  next  two  months  ex- 
traordinary inquiry  for  his  goods. 

"  Friend  Gregory,  wherefore  art  thou 
glum.'*"  said  Hilary  to  young  Lovejoy, 
while  the  horses  with  their  bunched-up 
tails  were  being  buckled  to  again.  Lor- 
raine was  radiant  with  joy,  both  at  his 
recent  triumph  in  a  matter  quite  un- 
known to  him,  and  even  more  because  of 
many  little  pictures  spread  before  him  by 
his  brisk  imagination  far  away  from  Lon- 
don. Every  stamp  of  a  horse's  hoof  was 
as  good  as  a  beat  of  the  heart  to  him. 

"  Lorraine,"  the  sensible  Gregory  an- 
swered, after  some  hesitation,  "  I  am 
vexed  at  the  foolish  thing  you  have  done. 
Not  that  it  really  is  at  all  a  disgrace  to 
you,  or  your  family,  but  that  the  world 
would  take  it  so  ;  and  we  must  think  as 
the  world  does." 

"Must  we?"  asked  Hilary,  smiling 
kindly ;  "  well,  if  we  must,  let  us  think  it 
on  springs." 

At  the  word  he  leaped  into  the  fruit-van 
so  lightly  that  the  strong  springs  scarcely 
shook  ;  and  Gregory  could  do  no  better 
than  climb  in  calmly  after  him.  "  Gee- 
wugg,"  cried  Master  Shorne  again  ;  the 
bright  brass  harness  flashed  in  the  sun, 
and  the  horses  merrily  rang  their  hoofs 
on  the  road  to  their  native  land  of  Kent. 
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BY  FERDINAND  HILLER. 

CHAPTER    Vn. 

FRANKFORT  :     SEPTEMBER,    1 842. 

For  this  period  my  chief  authority  is 
my  journal,  which,  though  short  enough, 
I  kept  very  regularly.  Having  spent  the 
first  winter  after  my  marriage  in  Rome,  I 
returned  to  Frankfort  with  my  young  wife 
in  the  summer  of  1842,  and  was  most 
kindly  welcomed  by  my  numerous  friends, 
amongst  whom  I  may  reckon  those  con- 
nected with  Mendelssohn  by  his  wife. 
Felix  came  to  Frankfort  with  his  family 
in  September,  and  stayed  a  fortnight. 
My  wife  had  cultivated  her  beautiful  so- 
prano voice  with  great  care  in  Italy,  and 
had  even  been  very  successful  on  the 
stage  for  some  months.  Mendelssohn 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  her  musical 
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gifts,  and  his  short  visit  that  autumn  was 
like  a  musical  spring  to  us.  He  generally 
spent  half  the  day  with  us,  and  we  used 
to  meet  him  and  his  wife  at  parties  nearly 
every  evening.  I  had  filled  a  thick  blue 
music-book  with  songs  of  all  sorts,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  psalms,  airs,  and  ro- 
mances, which  I  had  composed  for  my 
wife,  and  all  of  these  Mendelssohn  in- 
sisted on  hearing  ;  in  fact,  he  never  came 
to  see  us  without  asking  for  the  blue 
book.  Carl  Miiller,  a  clever  painter, 
whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  in 
Rome,  happening  to  be  in  Frankfort  just 
at  this  time,  promised  to  do  us  a  pencil 
sketch  of  Mendelssohn  if  we  could  only 
get  him  to  sit.  At  my  wife's  request  he 
consented  to  put  himself  into  the  paint- 
er's hands,  on  condition  that  she  would 
sinof  to  him  meanwhile.  Sixteen  songs 
of  various  lengths  completed  the  sitting, 
and  this  sketch,  with  his  autograph  and 
the  date  of  the  15th  of  September,  is  one 
of  our  greatest  treasures. 

A  few  days  before  his  departure  he 
wrote  in  my  wife's  album  a  setting  of  the 
Volkslied, 

Es  weiss  und  es  rath  es  doch  Keiner, 
Wie  mir  so  wohl  ist,  so  wohl  — 

and  painted  underneath  it  a  miniature 
map  of  Germany,  so  as  to  impress  her 
new  country  on  her  mind.  Next  to  the 
map  he  drew  a  pair  of  yellow  kid  gloves, 
as  a  sign  of  his  endeavour  to  attain  the 
height  of  elegance.  After  his  return  to 
Leipsic  he  continued  his  gallant  behav- 
iour by  writing  her  an  Italian  letter,  which 
1  shall  give  in  its  proper  place. 

At  that  time  he  chiefly  played  to  me 
the  choruses  from  "  Antigone."  He  de- 
lighted in  recalling  to  mind  the  energetic 
way  in  which  he  had  pushed  forward  and 
fixed  the  performance,  in  opposition  to 
Tieck's  hesitation  and  doubt,  and  as 
usual  in  such  cases  gave  me  amusing 
and  graphic  accounts  of  his  little  devices 
for  getting  round  the  famous  old  poet ; 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  all  this  almost  more 
than  the  beautiful  work  itself,  which  had 
taken  him  only  just  over  a  fortnight  to 
compose.  He  had  completed  his  great 
A  minor  Symphony  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  and  was  at  work  on  a  four-hand 
arrangement  of  it  for  the  pianoforte, 
which  he  made  haste  to  finish  on  my  ac- 
count. During  his  stay  we  had  invited 
our  Frankfort  acquaintances  for  the  first 
time  to  a  musical  matinde  ;  Felix  com- 
pleted the  arrangement  the  evening  be- 
fore, and  we  began  our  music  with  this 
glorious  work. 
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As  usual  Mendelssohn's  time  was  al- 
ways entirely  taken  up  in  some  way  or 
other  with  music.  Charles  Halld,  who 
has  since  gained  such  a  high  artistic  po- 
sition in  England,  came  to  Frankfort 
with  his  charming  wife  during  that  fort- 
night. Being  totally  unknown  there,  the 
prospects  of  a  concert  which  he  intended 
giving  were  perhaps  not  so  brilliant  as 
his  great  talent  deserved.  So  I  per- 
suaded Mendelssohn  to  help  us,  and  we 
played  Bach's  Triple  Concerto  ;  in  con- 
sequence the  room  was  crowded,  every 
one  wanted  to  see  Mendelssohn  at  the 
piano,  and  Hallo's  success  was  complete. 

Another  day  he  played  on  the  organ  at 
St.  Catherine's  church,  and  this,  as  may 
be  imagined,  attracted  a  great  number  of 
musical  people.  But  I  confess  that  even 
Mendelssohn's  eminent  talent,  like  that 
of  so  many  other  famous  organists,  left 
me  quite  cold,  though  I  am  far  from  at- 
tributing this  to  any  want  in  their  playing. 
I  find  it  immensely  interesting  to  stand 
by  an  organist  and  watch  the  motions  of 
his  hands  and  feet  whilst  I  follow  on  the 
music.  But  the  excessive  resonance  in 
churches  makes  it  more  pain  than  plea- 
sure to  me  to  listen  from  below  to  any  of 
those  wonderful  creations,  with  their 
manifold  intricacies  and  brilliant  pas- 
sages. When  I  saw  next  to  me  so  many 
cultivated  musical  people  in  the  greatest 
delight,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  myself  that 
the  fault  must  lie  in  my  imperfect  musi- 
cal organization.  Or  did  they  only  show 
their  delight  because  it  was  the  correct 
thing  to  do  ?  That  also  is  possible.  As 
an  accompaniment  to  congregational 
singing,  or  for  strengthening  the  harmony 
in  oratorio  choruses,  the  organ  is  indis- 
pensable, sublime,  unique.  But  as  a  solo 
instrument  I  can  only  enjoy  it  when  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  bQth  in  the  choice 
and  performance  of  such  things  as  lie 
completely  within  its  province.  To  make 
use  of  the  organ  for  secular  music  is  to 
misuse  it ;  but  many  even  of  the  great 
works  written  expressly  for  it,  suitable  as 
they  may  be  in  feeling,  are  not  effective 
in  a  church.  The  organ  is  a  queen  who 
should  only  show  herself  when  surround- 
ed by  her  choicest  state. 

Mendelssohn  was  immensely  excited, 
whenever  he  played  the  organ,  and  in- 
deed, even  for  musical  organizations  less 
highly  developed  than  his,  it  must  be 
most  intoxicating  to  revel  in  that  ocean 
of  sound.  Still,  there  is  a  gulf  between 
making  music  and  listening  to  it.  He 
also  accompanied  us  to  the  opera  a  few 
times,   and  I  may   here   recall  a  gay  re- 
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mark  of  his  as  we  were  listening  to  a  per- 
formance of  the  "  Favorita  "  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  opening  scene,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  there  is  a  chorus  of  monks, 
which  begins  with  an  ascending  scale, 
accompanied  by  the  orchestra  in  rather 
an  old-fashioned  style.  "  Now  they  will 
sing  the  descending  scale,"  said  Felix  ; 
and  he  was  right. 

The  young  singers  of  Frankfort  were 
determined  again  to  do  homage  to  the 
famous  composer,  and  a  great  fete  was 
given  at  the  "  Sandhof,"  with  part-songs, 
tableaux  vivants,  toasts,  speeches,  and 
the  like.  It  was  very  pretty,  though  it 
had  none  of  the  poetry  of  the  one  which 
Mendelssohn  so  charmingly  describes  in 
a  letter  to  his  mother,  3rd  July,  1839.  ^ 
was  in  Italy  at  the  time,  and  was  only 
represented  by  some  of  my  songs  which 
were  sung.  But  I  cannot  resist  quoting 
a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  ladies  who 
helped  to  arrange  the/^/^,  because  it  gives 
such  a  vivid  picture  of  the  chief  figure  :  — 

"  Everything  went  off  beautifull}',  and 
it  was  just  as  if  God  had  given  His  bles- 
sing to  the  whole  affair.  Mendelssohn 
seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  wait  till 
the  time  fixed,  for  he  and  his  lovely 
young  wife  arrived  much  too  early.  But 
lie  adapted  himself  to  the  situation  with 
the  greatest  good  humour,  and  watched 
the  preparations  for  his  reception  with 
infinite  delight.  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  perfectly  happy  being  as  he  was  when 
lie  heard  his  quartets  sung  for  the  first 
time  in  the  wood.  His  whole  face 
Ijeamed,  his  eyes  literally  sparkled  with 
pleasure,  and  he  was  so  excited  that  he 
actually  danced  about  on  one  leg,  call- 
ing out  after  each  song  'Again,  again 
please,  once  more  ! '  We  had  to  do  the 
'  Lark's  song  '  three  times  running  with 
all  the  repeats." 

It  was  in  consequence  of  thisy?/<?  that 
lie  dedicated  the  first  book  of  his  •'  Part- 
songs  for  the  open  Air"  to  Dr.  Spiess 
and  Herr  Martin,  two  very  musical  gen- 
tlemen who  had  greatly  helped  in  the 
preparation  of  the  party. 

On  the  25th  Mendelssohn  went  to  Leip- 
sic,  and  then  to  Berlin.  It  was  only 
twenty  years  afterwards  that  I  learned 
from  the  published  collection  of  some  of 
his  letters  in  1863  what  a  truly  friendly 
.action  he  had  done  for  me  during  that 
very  time.  Amongst  these  letters  I  dis- 
covered one  to  Simrock,  the  publisher  in 
Bonn,  in  favour  of  some  one  whom  the 
editors  of  the  letters  discreetly  designate 
as  "  X."  There  was  no  doubt  about  my 
"being  this  unknown  quantity  ;  and  having 


revealed  the  secret,  I  cannot  resist  letting 
the  letter  appear  in  print  again,  for  it  dis- 
plays such  a  wonderful  amount  of  tender 
consideration  and  loving  sympathy.  It 
is  dated  Frankfort,  the  21st  September  : — 

Dear  Mr.  Simrock,  —  I  write  to  you  to- 
day about  a  matter  in  which  I  must  count  on 
your  entire  discretion  and  profound  secresy ; 
your  kindness  towards  me  I  know  too  well 
from  experience  to  doubt  the  fulfilment  of  my 
wish,  and  I  put  the  matter  before  you  fully 
relying  on  your  silence.  I  heard  quite  by 
chance,  durmg  my  stay  here,  that  ray  friend 
and  fellow-artist,  Mr.  F.  Killer,  had  written 
to  you  about  the  publication  of  some  new 
works,  but  as  yet  had  received  no  answer.  I 
wish  very  much,  in  the  interest  of  art  as  well 
as  in  that  of  my  friend,  that  your  answer  may 
be  favourable  ;  and  as  I  fancy  that  my  opinion 
may  have  some  weight  with  you,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  write  to  you  about  it,  and  beg  you,  if 
you  possibly  could,  to  make  the  German  pub- 
lic acquainted  with  some  of  my  friend's  works. 
My  reason  for  begging  you  to  keep  the  matter 
secret  from  everybody  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, is  that  I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Killer 
would  be  frantic  if  he  had  the  remotest  idea  of 
my  having  taken  such  a  step,  I  know  that 
nothing  would  be  more  unbearable  to  him 
than  not  to  stand  altogether  on  his  own  feet, 
and  therefore  he  must  never  know  anything 
about  this  letter.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  duty  and  obligation  which  one  artist  owes 
to  another  to  help  him  as  much  as  possible 
over  difficulties  and  disagreeables,  and  to  give 
him  every  assistance  towards  the  attainment 
of  his  efforts,  provided  they  are  noble  and  the 
cause  a  good  one.  And  certainly  this  is  true 
in  the  very  highest  degree,  both  of  his  efforts 
and  his  cause.  That  is  why  I  wanted  to  beg 
you  to  publish  some  of  his  compositions,  and 
above  all,  if  possible,  to  enter  into  some  sort 
of  agreement  with  him.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  German  publishers  have  not  done  any 
I  very  brilliant  business  (as  it  is  called)  with 
most  of  his  works  as  yet,  and  I  cannot  ensure 
its  being  different  now ;  but  that  this  deserz'es 
to  be  otherwise  I  feel  no  doubt  whatever,  and 
this  is  my  reason,  and  my  only  reason,  for 
making  you  this  request.  Were  it  not  so, 
however  great  a  friend  he  might  be  of  mine,  I 
would  not  ask  it. 

But  just  because  the  only  consideration 
which  ought  reasonably  to  be  entertained  is 
that  of  intrinsic  worth,  and  because  it  is  the 
only  one  which  ought  to  insure  success  if  every- 
thing were  carried  on  fairly  in  this  world,  and 
because  it  is  too  annoying  to  hear  the  old 
story  repeated  forever  of  the  deserving  and 
clever  artists  who  at  first  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  their  works  brought  out 
and  made  known,  and  afterwards  are  made  a 
fuss  about  by  everybody  when  one  of  their 
works  happens  to  make  a  hit  and  gains  the 
ear  of  the  public,  though,  after  all,  neither 
the  pleasure  nor  the  fuss  can  make  up  for  all 
their  former    troubles — just  because  of    all 
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this  I  want  you  to  act  differently,  and  to  be- 
lieve more  in  real  work  than  in  chance  success. 
It  must  be  put  a  stop  to  some  day,  and  the 
only  question  in  such  cases  is  how  soon,  and 
after  how  many  disagreeables  ;  and  that  is 
just  the  point  where  a  publisher  may  be  of  so 
much  value  and  importance  to  an  artist.  Uni- 
versal applause  brings  them  all  to  the  front,  of 
course  ;  but  I  feel  that  you  would  be  just  the 
man  to  reform  this  state  of  things,  and  bring 
about  one  which  should  be  at  once  ideal, 
practical,  and  just.  Pray  forgive  my  boldness, 
and  if  possible  fulfil  my  request.  As  far  as  I 
understand,  a  large  remuneration  is  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  the  most  desirable  thing  is  that  you 
should  write  in  a  friendly  and  artistic  tone, 
and  that  the  works  should  be  published  and 
be  well  diffused.  And  finally,  if  you  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  carry  out  the  matter,  please  to 
keep  my  share  in  it,  my  name,  and  my  request, 
completely  secret.  How  happy  it  would  make 
me  if  I  were  to  hear  from  him  before  long  that 
you  had  written  to  him,  and  made  him  a  kind 
offer  to  publish  some  of  his  new  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces  !  But  after  all,  perhaps  you 
will  only  say  "  What  does  this  idle  composer 
and  still  more  idle  correspondent  mean  ?"  In 
my  correspondence  I  certainly  have  improved, 
as  may  be  seen  from  this,  and  in  the  former  I 
mean  to  improve  very  soon,  and  shall  assail 
you  with  music-paper  (as  soon  as  it  is  well 
filled),  and  beg  you,  in  my  own  name,  what  I 
have  begged  so  earnestly  and  fervently  for  my 
friend.  Always  yours  faithfully, 

Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 

The  following  extract  from  a  subse- 
quent letter  of  his  from  Berlin  to  Sim- 
rock  also  deserves  a  place  here :  — 

If  ever  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  letter, 
I  was  so  by  yours  which  I  received  here  yes- 
terday. The  kind  and  quick  fulfilment  of  my 
wish,  and  the  large  sum  which  you  send  me 
for  my  "  Songs  without  Words"  —  I  really  do 
not  know  how  to  thank  you  enough,  or  express 
the  great  pleasure  you  have  given  me  ;  I  must 
confess  I  had  hardly  expected  so  hearty  and 
complete  a  response  as  your  immediate  reply 
to  my  letter,  and  I  am  now  doubly  glad  that  I 
took  a  step  from  which,  even  as  I  wrote,  I  was 
very  nearly  withheld  by  false  shame,  and  by 
that  fatal  worldly-wise  maxim  about  not  med- 
dling with  other  people's  affairs.  I  feel  that 
your  conduct,  as  exemplified  in  your  yester- 
day's letter,  only  confirms  me  afresh  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  good  and  right,  so  I  shall  hang 
up  the  much-vaunted  worldly  wisdom  on  a 
nail,  and  go  straight  ahead,  following  my  own 
first  impulses  and  feelings.  Even  if  I  fail  a 
hundred  times,  one  stcch  success  is  ample 
amends.  , 

We  composers,  though  possibly  more 
inclined  than  other  artists  to  devour  each 
other  (which  lies  in  the  nature  of  things), 
are  still  not  so  bad  but  what  we  often 
do  one   another   such   services   as   Men- 
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delssohn  did  me  by  means  of  this  letter. 
But  this  was  done  without  any  encour- 
agement—  quite  secretly  —  without  the 
possibility  of  receiving  any  thanks,  much 
less  a  future  return — even  without  the 
satisfaction  of  having  patronized  me. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  the  secrecy  of  the  ser- 
vice rendered  which  makes  it  a  thing  so 
rarely  heard  of.  But  nobody  who  has 
not  made  the  experience  can  imagine  the 
overpowering,  elevating  feeling  it  gives 
one  to  hear  of  such  a  deed  long  after  the 
death  of  a  friend. 

The  following  letters  I   received  soon 
afterwards  from  Berlin  and  Leipsic  :  — 

Berlin,  8M  October,  1842. 
Dear  Ferdinand,  —  We  arrived  here  quite 
safe  and  well,  but  still  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it 
were  already  centuries  since  I  left  the  "  Fahr- 
thor,"  and  as  if  Berlin  were  a  thousand  miles 
from  Frankfort.  There's  nothing  worse  thaa 
travelling  north  in  the  autumn ;  for  the  yellow 
leaves,  and  the  bare  trees,  and  cold  blasts,  and 
hot  stoves,  seem  to  come  upon  one  quicker 
and  quicker  till  one  is  right  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  then  one  sees  the  court  carriages  all 
out,  and  eats  sour  grapes  and  bad  nuts,  and 
wastes  a  deal  of  breath  in  grumbling  over 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  bores  oneself  and 

everybody  else  but Oh  dear,  I  am  already 

falling  back  into  the  old  Berlin  strain  !  But 
why  is  everything  better  in  the  south  ?  The 
people,  the  fruit,  the  weather,  the  country,  and 
everything  ?  Your  wife  won't  hear  of  its  being 
so — but  that  doesn't  alter  it.  At  Leipsic  I 
was  told  that  there  had  been  a  musical  morn- 
ing-soiree at  Ferdinand  Hiller's  last  Sunday, 
with  Herwegh  and  other  notabilities.  And 
then,  as  I  said  before,  it  did  seem  to  me  no 
end  of  a  time  since  I  left  the  "  Rothmannche,"* 
though  it  was  only  three  hours  before  the  said 
morning-soiree,  but  I  was  already  at  Langense- 
bold  whilst  the  "  Rothmannche  "  was  resound- 
ing with  good  fine  music.  This  is  really  a 
business  letter,  though  you  may  not  think  so. 
I  was  at  S.'s  yesterday  about  your  message. 
He  says  he  will  have  your  songs  engraved, 
and  then,  when  he  gets  your  answer  he  will 
be  able  to  publish  them  in  six  weeks,  with  a 
German  translation,  which  we  both  thought 
desirable ;  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  whole 
arrangement,  he  begs  that  you  will  fix  the  day 
of  publication  for  him  and  for  Ricordi.  He 
made  difficulties  about  engraving  the  Cello 
Sonata,  because  he  has  just  now  got  to  en- 
grave the  whole  of  Halevy's  "Queen  of 
Cyprus,"  besides  all  sorts  of  arrangements 
and  potpourris  of  it,  and  could  not  publish 
any  large  work  at  the  same  time  ;  however,  if 
you  like,  he  will  write  to  Ricordi,  and  order  a 
hundred  copies  from  him,  and  get  him  to  put 
the  name  of  his  (S.'s)  firm  on  the  title-page, 
and  then  he  will   see  that  it  gets  known  in 

*  The  name  of  the  house  we  then  lived  in  at  Frank 
fort. 
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Germany.  I  could  not  exactly  make  out  what 
particular  advantage  this  would  be  to  you,  but 
as  he  insisted,  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  promise 
that  I  would  write  to  you,  and  so  I  do  it.  If 
I  have  done  wrong,  send  me  your  "  Hatti- 
scherif,"  but  without  the  bow-string.  S.  is 
the  only  publisher  here  (Z.  is  the  essence  of 
Berlin  Philistinism  bottled,  and  sprinkled  over 
a  music-shop),  so  he  does  what  he  likes,  and 
you  have  to  cringe  if  you  want  to  get  any- 
thing published  in  Berlin.  The  day  before 
yesterday  they  gave  Rossini's  "  William  Tell  " 
as  a  new  opera,  for  the  first  time,  to  celebrate 
the  grand  wedding,  &c.  (What  should  I  know 
about  it  ?).  They  cut  it  down  to  three  acts, 
and  announced  it  "  as  arranged  by  the  com- 
poser for  the  stage  in  Paris."  Since  then  it 
has  been  the  question  all  over  Berlin  every 
day,  whether  or  not  it  is  Rossini's  true  voca- 
tion to  be  a  composer  —  that  is  to  say,  whether 
he  has  been  able  to  rise  to  the  level  of  dramatic 
music,  and  possesses  the  inspiration  for  it  — 
whether,  in  fact,  it  was  justifiable  to  choose 
such  a  subject,  Schiller's  tragedy  being  cer- 
tainly a  far  more  perfect  work  of  art  than  this 
opera,  —  whether  meanwhile,  &c.  &c.  (Oh 
dear  !  how  good  the  dinners  at  the  "  Mainlust " 
are  !)  Certainly  the  Philistinism  of  all  the 
rest  of  Germany  put  together  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  this  spiritual  "Michel,"*  this  im- 
mortal Nicolai,t  who  blooms  and  blossoms  in 
all  discussions  on  art,  and  peeps  out  of  every 
Berlin  form  of  speech.  But  now  I  am  tired 
of  this  dry  tone,  and  must  talk  to  your  wife  in 
Italian. 

"  Illustrissima  Signora  !  —  S'io  avessi 
voluto  aspettare  la  esecuzione  della  sua  pro- 
messa,  voglio  dire  il  ricevimento  d'une  lettera 
Italiana  scritta  da  lei,  io  avessi  potuto  aspet- 
tare lungo  tempo.  Per  questa  raggione  debbo 
far  il  comminciamento  e  domandarla  come  sta 
la  vostra  salute?  Spero  che  il  rhumo  del 
quale  Lei  soffriva  allora  e  partito  lungo  tempo 
f^,  e  che  la  sua  voce  e  da  capo  chiara  e  bella 
come  sopra.  II  paese  qui  non  mi  place  a 
fatto ;  vado  fra  dubbio  e  sospiri,  navigando 
in  un  mar  di  pene,  senza  ramie  senza  vele. 
Vorrei  aver  il  coraggio  di  dir  al  fine  :  cosi  si 
f^ ;  ma  la  mia  indecisione  e  sempre  piu  forte 
di  me.  Qualche  volta  vorrei  sentirla  cantare 
soltanto  un  quarto  d'ora ;  darei  in  cambio 
tutte  le  opere  del  Teatro  Reale,  dove  si  ascolta 
un  canto  pessimo.  Adesso  voglio  finire.  La 
mia  moglie  gli  fa  cento  complimenti  e  pre- 
gandola  di  scusare  gli  sbagli  che  forse  si 
ti^overanno  nel  mio  stilo  italiano,  sono  sempre 
con  molta  considerazione  il  suo  umilissimo. 
"  Felice  Mendelssonio  Bartholdi." 

The  fact  is  that  after  all  I  am  a  little 
ashamed  of  these  last  lines,  on  reading  them 
over  again  this  evening  ;  but  as  I  had  to  write 
to  you  directly,  and  in  all  the  hurry  of  my 
arrival  have  no  time  for   another  letter,  you 

*  "Michel"  is  the  German  "John  Bull." 

t  Nicolai  was  rendered  "immortal"   by  a  work  on 

Italy,  solely  remarkable  for  the  wholesale  way  in  which 

he  abuses  that  country. 
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must  excuse  the  old  bad  jokes,  and  remain  ray 
true  old  friends.     Good-bye  for  to-day. 

Always  your  Felix  M, 

Lkipsic,  19  January,  1843. 

My  DEAR  GOOD  FERDINAND, —  When  your 
letter  of  the  i6th  of  November  arrived  (it  was 
the  best  and  nicest  that  I  have  ever  had  from 
you,  and  not  one  has  ever  given  me  so  much 
pleasure,  or  touched  me  much  more),  I  de- 
termined at  once  to  write  to  you  the  next  day, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  thank  your  wife  for 
her  affectionate  lines.  I  put  it  off  a  few  days 
—  and  now  what  a  terrible  gulf  there  is  be- 
tween that  time  and  this  !  *  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  a  second  letter  since  then,  another 
proof  of  your  true  friendship  and  kindness  to 
me.  Till  now  I  could  not  think  of  letter- 
writing,  or  I  should  have  thanked  you  at  once, 
and  have  already  done  so  many  times  in  my 
heart.  But  at  first  I  could  do  nothing,  at 
most  read  a  few  pages  or  so,  and  it  was  only 
some  weeks  afterwards,  when  I  could  occupy 
myself  with  any  routine  musical  work,  or  with 
\vriting  music,  that  I  began  to  feel  a  little 
better, — but  letters  were  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  the  least  conversation  with  my  most  inti- 
mate friends  would  bring  back  the  dull,  con- 
fused feeling  in  my  head,  a  sort  of  stunned 
sensation,  together  with  the  sorrow.  I  have 
had  to  conquer  it  these  last  three  days,  the 
mass  of  business  letters  had  accumulated  to 
such  an  enormous  degree  ;  and  having  once 
begun  writing  I  felt  that  I  must  at  least  send 
you  a  few  words  of  greeting  and  thanks;  it 
won't  be  much  more  to-day.  You  know  my 
feelings  towards  you  and  yours,  and  the  deep 
interest  I  take  in  your  welfare  ;  let  me  hear  of 
it  soon  and  often,  for  it  always  cheers  me  and 
gives  me  pleasure.  Thank  God,  my  wife  and 
children  are  well,  and  I  really  ought  never  to 
do  anything  but  thank  Heaven  on  my  knees 
for  such  happiness.  When  I  am  alone  with 
them,  drawing  windmills  for  the  children, 
putting  the  oboes  and  violas  into  the  score,  or 
correcting  tiresome  proof-sheets,  I  sometimes 
feel  quite  cheerful  and  happy  again  ;  but  when 
I  begin  to  think  of  other  things,  or  have  to  see 
people,  and  also  after  the  rehearsals  or  con- 
certs which  I  had  to  go  on  conducting  directly 
afterwards,  it  is  as  bad  as  ever.  So  I  am 
never  at  home  for  anybody  all  day,  except  be- 
tween three  and  four,  and  sit  in  my  little  study, 
which  I  have  now  arranged,  and  where  I  am 
most  comfortable  ;  it  is  the  old  nursery-,  which 
you  will  remember,  just  opposite  the  front 
door,  with  a  beautiful  view  over  meadows  and 
fields  towards  the  sunset.  Schumann  and  Da- 
vid we  see  sometimes,  A.  hardly  ever,  for  he 
really  only  lives  and  breathes  for  the  Subscrip- 
tion Concerts,  and  I  am  very  little  good  to 
those  just  now  —  and  so  the  days  slip  on. 
May  yours  be  all  the  brighter  and  happier  !  I 
hear  of  great  Charity  Concerts  which  you  are 
giving,  and  also  that  your  new  work  is  soon  to 
be  performed.     I  hope  you  will  soon  tell  me 

*  He  had  lost  his  mother  on  the  12th  of  December. 
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about  it,  and  confirm  the  good  news.  You 
ask  for  details  of  my  present  position.  The 
King  of  Prussia  has  allowed  me  to  return  here, 
and  stay  here  till  he  wants  me  in  Berlin ;  in 
that  case  I  have  promised  to  go  back.  I  have 
since  written  to  him,  that  until  I  am  person- 
ally established  in  Berlin  I  wish  to  give  up 
half  my  salary,  and  meantime  will  carry  out 
all  his  instructions  here.  Thereupon  he  wrote 
to  me  here,  that  he  was  satisfied  with  this ; 
he  has  also  given  me  a  new  title,  but  other- 
wise there  has  been  no  change  of  any  im- 
portance. In  a  word,  I  am  only  awaiting  here 
W'hat  I  was  at  first  to  have  awaited  in  Berlin, 
namely,  that  I  should  be  indispensably  needed 
there.  I  still  doubt  whether  that  will  ever  be 
the  case,  and  hope  (more  than  ever  now,  as 
you  may  imagine)  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
will  allow  the  present  state  of  things  to  con- 
tinue. What  made  me  specially  cling  to  Ber- 
lin, what  in  fact  produced  that  consultation,  or 
rather  combination,  no  longer  exists  now. 

The  interest  of  that  bequest,  which  I  peti- 
tioned for  more  than  three  years  ago,  for  a 
school  of  music,  has  at  last  been  granted,  and 
now  the  official  announcements  will  appear  in 
the  newspapers.  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the 
Gewandhaus  three  or  four  times  a  week  and 
talk  about  6-4  chords  in  the  small  hall  there. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  do  this,  for  love  of  the 
cause,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  cause. 

How  thankful  I  am  to  you  for  counting  me 
amongst  those  with  whom  you  like  to  be,  and 
how  heartily  I  respond  to  all  you  say  about  it. 
Indeed,  it  could  not  be  so  with  one,  unless  the 
other  felt  exactly  the  same  about  it  We 
think  we  shall  not  travel  this  year,  and  shall 
probably  spend  the  summer  here  or  at  Dres- 
den. Is  there  any  hope  of  our  seeing  you 
here  ?  You  once  spoke  of  it.  Best  and  kind- 
est remembrances  to  your  wife  from  me  and 
mine  ;  thank  her  for  her  sympathy,  and  beg 
her  to  keep  us  a  place  in  her  heart,  and  think 
of  us  sometimes,  as  we  do  daily  with  fond 
affection  of  you  both,  in  good  and  evil  times. 

Your  Felix  M.  B. 

Leipsic,  March  zrd,  1843. 

Dear  Ferdinand,  —  Best  thanks  for  your 
dear,  good,  kind,  long  letter,  which  gave  me 
great  pleasure  ;  especially  what  you  say  about 
your  Opera,  and  your  own  satisfaction  with  it, 
and  its  conclusion  ;  you  feel  this  now  that 
your  work  is  done,  whilst  others  would  only 
feel  it  on  the  day  of  performance,  after  receiv- 
ing laurel  wreaths  and  poems,  and  such  like ; 
but  really  the  satisfaction  can  only  be  true  and 
genuine  when  one  has  finished  one's  work.  I 
am  quite  delighted  with  all  that  you  say  about 
it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  work 
written  in  such  a  spirit,  and  from  the  depths 
of  your  soul,  cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression 
on  your  countrymen. 

But  it  will  not  only  meet  with  success,  it 
will  deserve  it  —  which  in  these  days  is  saying 
ten  thousand  times  more.  How  I  look  for- 
ward to  it  !  Pray  don't  dream  of  letting  the 
first  performance  be  anywhere  but  in  Frank- 
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fort ;  it  would  be  the  greatest  mistake.  You 
know  how  much  importance  I  attach  to  one's 
native  country  ;  in  your  present  circumstances 
I  attach  it  also  to  your  native  town  ;  they  are 
fond  of  you  there,  they  know  all  about  you, 
and  have  to  make  amends  for  former  slights  in 
their  behaviour  towards  you;  and  little  as  I 
should  like  to  enforce  this  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  bad  thing  pass  for  good,  so  much 
would  I  do  it  to  ensure  success  for  a  good 
thing.  Besides,  all  the  theatres  in  Germany 
are  at  present  in  a  bad  state,  so  do  not  let 
yourself  be  deterred  by  any  defect  in  your 
Frankfort  theatre  ;  rather  try  and  improve  it 
and  all  the  others  as  well,  by  degrees.  How  can 
you  wonder  at  N.'s  success  ?  They  put  all 
that  into  the  newspapers  themselves  :  and  you 
who  read  them  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it 
all,  whilst  I,  meantime,  am  much  better  off, 
for  I  have  become  such  a  Septembriseur  against 
all  newspapers  that  I  believe  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  except  what  I  see  with  my  eyes 

j  on  the   music-paper,  or   hear  with  my   ears. 

i  Unfortunately  it  is  somewhat  the  same  thing 
with  Wagner ;  I  am  afraid  that  a  great  deal 
becomes  exaggerated  in  that  quarter ;  and 
those  musicians  whom  I  know  to  be  conscien- 
tious people,  increase  my  fear  not  a  little. 
Still  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  connected  things 
out  of  his  operas,  and  I  always  think  that  it 
must  be  better  than  people  say.  Talent  he 
has  most  certainly,  and  I  was  delighted  that 
he  got  that  place,  though  even  that  made  him 
enemies  enough  in  the  course  of  those  few 
weeks,  as  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet  and  go 
for  a  walk  together  at  sunset. 

Your  question  about  your  oratorio  at  Berlin 
you  must  explain  to  me  more  clearly  ;  what  do 
you  mean  by  "  being  able  to  give  a  perform- 
ance .'' "  Do  you  want  to  give  a  concert  on 
purpose,  or  do  you  merely  want  to  give  it  a 
hearing  at  the  Sing-Akademie  or  elsewhere  ? 
The  subscription  concerts  here  begin  on  the 
1st  of  October ;  there  is  no  regular  musical 
season  in  Berlin  before  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber ;  so  that  if  you  come  as  you  say,  towards 
the  end  of  August  and  spend  a  few  quiet  weeks 
with  us,  here  or  in  Dresden,  it  would  then  be 
the  regular  concert  season.  Now  do  carry 
this  out,  and  fulfil  these  fine  plans  and  prom- 
ises as  soon  as  the  summer  comes  on.  You 
remind  me  to  take  a  good  singing-master  for 
our  Music  School.  Please  tell  me  if  there 
is  one  to  be  found  in  Germany  !  Meantime 
I  have  had  hard  work  to  stop  them  from 
altogether  doing  away  with  the  teaching  of 
singing,  which  is  almost  more  necessary  than 
anything  else.  Thirty-four  pupils  have  sent  in 
their  names,  and  the  school  is  to  be  opened  in 
the  middle  of  April.  Schumann  will  teach  the 
piano,  and  so  shall  I.  Next  Thursday,  as  I 
hear,  is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Leipsic  Subscription  Con- 
certs, and  the  orchestra  is  to  have  a  i^upper. 
My  symphony  is  out,  and  to  be  had  since  yes- 
terday; Guhr  did  not  say  anything  definite 
about  it,  or  I  should  have  sent  it  to  him  sooner. 
I  hunted  out  that  Scena  for  Mdlle.  Schloss,  for 
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her  Benefit  Concert,  wrote  a  new  Allegro  to 
it,  and  so  helped  to  make  a  full  room.  Other- 
wise it  has  little  merit.  I  have  written  the 
Walpurgis  Night  all  over  again  from  beginning 
to  end;  in  fact,  it  is  altogether  a  different 
thing  now,  and  a  hundred  times  better.  But  I 
am  still  in  doubt  about  having  it  engraved. 
Many  remembrances  to  your  wife  from  me  and 
mine.     Don't  forget  your  Felix. 

Leipsic,  March  25^-4,  1843. 

My  dear  Ferdinand,  —  If  it  be  one  of  the 
evils  of  separation  that  good  moods  pass  away 
before  any  answer  can  be  made  to  them,  it  is 
one  of  its  good  points  that  bad  moods  also 
pass  away  before   they   can  be  answered.     I 

hope  this  is  so  with  my  to-day's  answer,  and  1  be  the  best  thing  at  present ;  especially  if  you 
shall  therefore  not  inquire  much  into  your  [  can  therein  refer  to  your  conversation  with 
depression,  but  firmly  believe  that  it  has  al- 1  Rellstab,  and  say  something  about  his  having 
ready  gone  by,  and  that  you  are  as  contented  j  advised  you,  and  so  on.  But,  as  I  have  already 
with  yourself,  with  your  work,  and  conse-  said,  business  being  chiefly  carried  on  in  an 
quently  with  everything  else,  as  I  always  wish  unreasonable  way  there,  a  different  plan  may 
you  to  be,  and  as  you  were  in  your  first  letter.  |  perhaps  be  just  as  good  —  for  instance,  if  you 
Besides,  if  that  sort  of  mood  of  cheerful  con-  j  happened  to  know  one  of  the  managers,  and 


should  give  it  at  their  concerts,  and  you  should 
conduct.  Anyhow,  you  ought  soon  to  com- 
municate with  Rungenhagen  about  it ;  I  would 
gladly  save  you  the  trouble  and  bother  of  a 
correspondence  with  that  Society,  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  I  were  not  already  utterly  weary  of 
them,  and  on  the  other  did  not  know  that  my 
recommendation  would  more  likely  produce 
the  opposite  effect,  if  any  at  all ;  because 
j  everything  there  is  done  in  a  sort  of  haphazard 
way,  and  according  to  that  strange  Berlinyc?  7ie 
sais  quoiy  by  which  nobody  knows,  nobody 
cares,  but  everybody  rules,  from  the  King 
down  to  the  meanest  porter  and  the  pensioned 
drummer.  As  far  as  one  can  reasonably  fore- 
see, a  letter  from  you  to  Rungenhagen  would 


tentment  with  himself  and  his  works  becomes 
habitual  to  a  man,  I  look  upon  him  as  a 
regular  Philistine,  and  believe  that  he  will 
never  do  anything  decent  all  his  life  long,  so  I 
don't  complain  of  your  despairing  remarks. 
And  when  you  declare  that  you  have  a  real 
liking  for  any  musical  sphere  of  action,  you 
meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  me  and  from 
all  your  friends  and  all  musicians ;  and  your 
insane  misgivings  about  the  "  doubtfulness  of 
your  compositions  "  I  shall  again  put  down  to 
the  account  of  ungovernable  fury,  and  not  com- 
plain of  that  either,  as  it  leads  your  thoughts 
to  so  desirable  a  result.  And  yet,  to  be  can- 
did, I  do  complain  of  it  after  all ;  and  only 
hope  that  when  you  get  these  lines  everything 
will  look  brighter  and  more  rose-coloured. 

I  can  write  but  little  about  myself,  or  any- 
thing else,  just  now.     If  the  dear  God  will 
only  grant  me  and  all  of  us  a  happy  Spring  — 
then  everything  will  go  well  again,  even  letter- 
writing.     Now  I  can  say  and  do  very  little, 
but  always  keep  on  thinking,  If  only  the  dear 
God  would  grant  us  a  happy  Spring.     And  be- 
cause I  don't  want  to  go  on  repeating  this  in  a 
letter,    I   will    to-day  only    make    haste   and 
answer  your  questions.     Do  you  mean  that  for 
a  joke,  what  you  say  about  the  Director-gen- 
eral of  the  sacred  music  ?  or  does  it  only  sound 
so,   without   your   intending  it  .-^      You    must 
know  that  I  don't  get  the  least  thing  for  it  but 
the  title  on  paper,  and  nobody  knows  whether 
I  shall   ever  get  anything  more.     I  neither 
have  the  right  nor  the  wish  to  interfere  in  any- 
thing that  goes  on,  or  does  not  go  on,  in  the 
way  of  music  in  Berlin.      This  much  only  do  I 
know  from  all  my  experiences,  that  you  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  give  the  oratorio  in  a 
concert  of  your  own — it  is  difficult  to  supply 
the  civiaties  requisite  for  inducing  the  chorus 
to  sing,  the  money  for  getting  the  orchestra  to 
play,  and  the  unheard-of  perfection  which  is 
necessary  to  make  the  public  really  interested  ; 


could  entrust  the  matter  to  him.  If  all  this 
doesn't  suit  you,  and  you  want  me  to  write  to 
him,  then  I  shall  have  to  do  that  too,  and 
everything  else  that  I  can,  to  please  you  ;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  I  think  I  could  then  answer 
for  a  failure,  and  their  unbusiness-like  and  un- 
artist-like  style  of  procedure  is  almost  more 
than  I  can  stand.  Forgive  this  philippic.  I 
suppose  I  shall  be  in  the  right,  whatever  the 
newspapers  say,  good  or  bad.  I  am  working 
at  the  music  for  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  with  chorus,  entr'actes,  &c.,  and 
when  I  have  done  that  I  shall  also  finish  the 
choruses  for  "  CEdipus,"  which  I  have  begun. 

I  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  "Tem- 
pest," so  only  a  third  of  those  reports,  if  even 
that,  has  any  foundation. 

You  want  me  to  write  about  Berlioz  ?  A 
subject  like  that  is  far  too  vast  and  full  of  de- 
tail ;  besides  even  as  to  his  success  or  non- 
success,  his  giving  pleasure  or  not,  there  are 
so  many  different  opinions.  In  the  autumn, 
when  you  come  here,  I  will  tell  you  about  it ; 
now,  if  you  would  only  be  very  curious,  and 
come  a  week  sooner  !  Best  remembrances  to 
your  wife  from  us  both.  Farewell,  and  may 
we  have  a  happy  meeting  !         Your  Felix. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 
LEIPSIC:     AUTUMN   OF    1 843. 

Since  the  accession  of  King  Frederic 
William  IV.,  who  wanted  to  transplant 
Mendelssohn  to  his  capital,  the  latter 
had  often  wavered  between  living  at  Ber- 
lin or  Leipsic.  He  was  drawn  to  Berlin 
by  his  promise,  and  to  Leipsic  by  his  in- 
clinations. However,  at  the  end  of  1843 
it  was  decided  that  the  whole  family 
should  move  to  Berlin  ;  and  under  these 
circumstances    I    received   at    Frankfort 


therefore  it's  better  that  the  Sing- Akademie  1  the  flattering  proposal  that  I  should  un- 
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dertake  the  direction  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  during  Mendelssohn's  absence. 
Though  I  saw  very  clearly  that  a  tem- 
porary situation  of  that  sort  would  have 
its  difficulties,  and  how  hazardous  it 
would  be  to  follow  immediately  after,  or 
rather  act  as  a  substitute  for,  a  conduc- 
tor who  was  worshipped  to  the  degree 
that  Mendelssohn  was,  I  still  thought  I 
could  not  refuse  ;  for  since  my  marriage, 
I  had  been  longing  for  some  regular,  ar- 
tistic occupation,  such  as  my  friend  had 
long  wished  me  to  have,  and  a  more  in- 
teresting one  than  that  now  offered 
at  Leipsic  could  hardly  be  imagined. 

So  I  crossed  the  Rubicon  and 
Fulda  with  a  light  heart,  and  on  the  23rd 
arrived  in  Leipsic,  where  a  few  hours  af- 
terwards, whilst  my  wife  was  resting 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  I  was 
present  with  Mendelssohn  and  other 
friends  at  a  performance  of  "  Samson," 
in  St.  Thomas's  Church,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Hauptraann.  The  peculiar  sit- 
uation in  which  Felix  and  I  stood 
towards  each  other  caused  a  slight  gene 
that  evening,  but  next  day  it  entirely 
disappeared.  He  and  David  came  to  see 
me  early  in  the  morning;  in  the  evening 
he  accompanied  me  to  a  performance  at 
the  theatre,  supped  with  us  afterwards  at 
the  hotel,  and  was  in  such  exuberant 
spirits,  so  gay  and  genial  and  communi- 
cative, that  I  felt  how  anxious  he  was  to 
put  everything  on  a  smooth  footing. 

He  confessed  to  Cecile  and  David  that 
at  the  first  meeting  he  had  felt  rather  a 
pang  at  seeing  the  person  who  was  to  fill 
the  place  he  so  loved  and  gave  up  so  un- 
willingly. How  little  this  had  disturbed 
his  confidence  in  me  he  proved,  by  re- 
peatedly telling  me  that  it  would  not  be 
impossible  under  certain  conditions  to 
fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  to  the 
King,  and  still  retain  his  accustomed 
sphere  of  work  at  Leipsic.  He  even  in- 
itiated me  so  far  into  the  secret  as  to  tell 
me  the  particulars  of  the  conditions,  and 
begged  for  my  candid  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  could  only  advise  him  to  agree  to 
them. 

He  also  gladly  volunteered  to  play  in 
the  first  concert  which  I  conducted,  and 
which  took  place  on  the  ist  of  October. 
He  played  his  G  minor  Concerto,  which 
David  allowed  me  to  conduct,  although  it 
was  his  duty  to  conduct  all  solos  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  heard  the  Concerto  with  orches- 
tra, though  I  had  known  it  in  Paris.  It 
made  a  most  favourable  impression  on 
the  public  that  he  should   thus  initiate 


my  first  appearance  at  the  conductor's 
desk  by  taking  a  part  in  the  concert,  and 
it  was  thought  to  do  honour  to  both  of 
us. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  went  off  to 
Berlin,  without  his  family,  to  conduct  the 
first  performance  of  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  I  followed  on  the  nth 
with  David  and  the  clever  and  good- 
natured  Niels  Gade,  who  had  just  come 
to  Leipsic  for  the  first  time.  The  young 
prodigy  Joachim  also  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  going  to  hear  this  latest 
work  of  Mendelssohn's.  On  the  14th  it 
was  given  for  the  first  time,  in  the  ''  New 
Palace."  Mendelssohn  joined  us  at  din- 
ner at  the  "  Einsiedler "  in  Potsdam, 
after  the  rehearsal ;  he  seemed  very  well 
satisfied,  and  we  had  a  most  lively  and 
pleasant  meeting. 

The  performance  of  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream "  enchanted  me.  The 
actors  managed  their  parts  capitally,  even 
though  Charlotte  von  Hagen,  so  lovely 
and  popular,  had  rather  more  the  air  of 
the  drawing-room  or  ballet,  or  both  to- 
gether, than  of  the  elfin  Ariel.  The 
comic  scenes  were  irresistibly  amusing, 
and  the  mise  en  schte^  especially  the 
children's  ballet,  was  quite  poetic*  But 
above  all  this,  even  above  the  great 
Shakespeare's  verses,  did  I  enjoy  that 
wonderfully  lovely  music ;  that  alone 
would  be  enough  to  stamp  Mendelssohn 
for  ever  as  one  of  the  cleverest  of  Tone- 
masters  and  Tone-poets.  The  band 
played  to  perfection ;  Felix  had  had 
eleven  rehearsals,  and  one  saw  what  was 
possible  with  means  like  these  under  the 
direction  of  such  a  conductor. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mendelssohn's 
views  of  things  that  he  should  have  been 
very  much  excited  after  the  performance, 
and  this  from  a  twofold  cause.  It  had  been 
arranged  according  to  his  wish,  that  the 
whole  thing,  with  the  entr'actes,  should 
be  played  without  any  pause  whatsoever, 
as  in  his  opinion  this  was  indispensable 
for  the  proper  effect.  Nevertheless,  not 
only  was  a  long  pause  introduced,  but 
this  was  made  use  of  to  offer  all  kinds  of 
refreshments  to  the  people  sitting  in  the 
front  rows  and  belonging  to  the  Court, 
so  that  a  full  half-hour  was  taken  up  with 
loud  talking  and  moving  about,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  audience,  who  were  quite 
as  much  invited,  though  perhaps  only 
tolerated,  were  sitting  in  discomfort,  and 
had  to  beguile  the  time  as  best  they 
could.  This  disregard  of  artistic  consid- 
erations, as  well  as  common  civility,  so 
enraged    Mendelssohn    that    he    hardly 
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took   any  notice  of    all   the  fine    things 
that  we  had  to  say  to  him. 

A  few  days  after  I  had  returned  to 
Leipsic,  Felix  also  came  back  there. 
Musical  life  was  in  full  flow:  Gade  gave 
us  a  new  symphony,  Schumann  brought 
out  his  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri  "  for  the 
first  time,  Mendelssohn  played  at  a 
chamber  concert,  and  we  performed 
Bach's  Triple  Concerto  a  third  time, 
Clara  Schumann  taking  the  first  part  in 
it.  Mendelssohn's  relations  with  that 
great  artist  had  always  been  based  on  the 
most  chivalrous  affection,  and  I  well  re- 
member a  charming  little  incident  illus- 
trative of  this,  which  occurred  at  a  ina- 
tinie  at  the  house  of  our  dear  friend 
Bendemann  the  painter. 

A  large  number  of  friends  had  been  in- 
vited to  hear  Mendelssohn,  Clara  Schu- 
mann amongst  them.  Mendelssohn 
played  Beethoven's  great  F  minor  Sona- 
ta ;  at  the  end  of  the  Andante  he  let  the 
final  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh 
ring  on  for  a  long  time,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  impress  it  very  forcibly  on  all  present ; 
then  he  quietly  got  up,  and  turning  to 
Madame.  Schumann,  said,  "You  must 
play  the  Finale."  She  strongly  protest- 
ed. Meanwhile  all  were  awaiting  the 
issue  with  the  utmost  tension,  whilst  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  was  hov- 
ering over  our  heads  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles.  I  think  it  was  chiefly  the 
nervous,  uncomfortable  feeling  of  this 
unresolved  discord  which  at  last  moved 
Madame  Schumann  to  yield  to  Mendels- 
sohn's entreaties  and  give  us  the  Finale. 
The  end  was  worthy  of  the  beginning, 
and  if  the  order  had  been  reversed  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  just  as  fine. 

The  King  of  Saxony  was  present  at 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs which  I  conducted.  Mendelssohn 
arranged  a  great  soiree  in  the  Gewand- 
haus Concert-room  in  honour  of  the 
Grand-Duchess  Helene,  and  also  played 
to  her  on  the  organ.  He  was  busy  just 
then  with  a  four-hand  arrangement  of  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream "  music, 
and  I  used  to  try  it  over  with  him  as  he 
finished  each  part.  He  put  off  his  de- 
parture for  Berlin  as  long  as  possible, 
evidently  finding  it  very  hard  to  separate 
himself  from  a  circle  which  had  become 
so  dear  to  him. 

In  one  of  his  very  affectionate  letters 
to  me  he  once  suddenly  asked  :  "  Do  you 
really  think  we  could  ever  quarrel.''  I 
think  not."  As  far  as  I  was  concerned 
it  seemed  to  me  impossible.  But,  with  a 
sorrowful  heart,  I  must  here  mention  the 


fact,  that  it  did  come  to  a  hrouilh  be- 
tween us,  arising  from  social,  not  from 
personal,  susceptibilities.  I  think  we  were 
both  in  the  wrong,  but  no  angry  words 
passed  between  us,  and  certainly  the  mat- 
ter would  soon  have  been  smoothed  over 
if  Felix  had  not  gone  to  Berlin  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December.  Hovtever,  it  put 
an  end  to  our  correspondence,  even 
though  Mendelssohn's  feelings  towards 
me  remained  unchanged ;  I  heard  this 
often  enough,  sooner  or  later,  from  mu- 
tual friends,  as  well  as  from  his  wife.  In 
fact,  I  have  just  now,  quite  by  chance, 
come  across  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
his  old  friend.  Professor  Hildebrandt,  at 
Dusseldorf,  five  weeks  before  his  death, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1847,  and  which  I 
cannot  quote,  because  my  doing  so  would 
look  like  the  strongest  self-praise.  But 
I  look  upon  this  cessation  of  my  inter- 
course with  that  wonderful  man  during 
his  last  years,  even  though  it  was  only 
an  external  separation,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  losses  which  I  have  sustained  in 
my  agitated  life. 

On  my  way  to  Dusseldorf,  where  I 
had  accepted  the  post  of  musical  direc- 
tor, I  came  to  Leipsic  on  the  nth  of  No- 
vember, 1847,  a  week  after  Mendelssohn's 
death.  Cdcile  received  me  with  tearful 
eyes  wonderfully  calm,  and  her  lovely 
features  transfigured  with  grief.  She 
told  me  that  even  during  his  last  illness 
Felix  had  often  spoken  of  me  and  of  my 
appointment  to  Diisseldorf  with  the 
greatest  sympathy.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  concert  at  the  Gewandhaus  to  his 
memory.  "  The  saddest  thing,"  says 
George  Sand  somewhere,  "after  the 
death  of  a  beloved  being,  is  the  empty 
place  at  table."  I  had  this  same  feeling 
during  the  concert.  There  stood  the  or- 
chestra, the  chorus  ;  there  was  the  au- 
dience, which  for  so  many  years  had 
been  inspired  by  Mendelssohn  ;  they 
made  their  music  and  played  and  sang  — 
and  only  a  few  days  before  they  had  fol- 
lowed his  corpse  to  the  church.  I  could 
hardly  listen  to  the  music  —  his  last  song, 
most  touch ingly  sung  by  Madame  Frege, 
is  all  that  I  remember  of  it.  Indeed  it 
seemed  to  me  impossible  that  there 
should  so  soon  again  be  music  in  that 
Gewandhaus  Concert-room  ;  but  life 
must  go  on  as  usual,  and  the  bereaved 
must  again  assemble  for  the  accustomed 
musical  feast  ! 

A  few  years  later,  during  a  short  stay 
in  Berlin,  I  was  one  day  dining  with  Men- 
delssohn's widow,  surrounded  by  her 
charming  children,  and  could  not   help 
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feeling  deeply  affected  ;  the  ingenuous 
bantering  prattle  of  the  children,  the 
graceful,  gentle  way  in  which  Cecile  tried 
to  check  their  high  spirits,  nearly  over- 
came me.  How  much  happiness  was 
lost  to  him  who  had  been  taken  from  us 
—  how  much  happiness  those  who  were 
left  behind  had  been  robbed  of ! 

Again  after  some  years  I  returned  for 
a  few  days  to  my  native  town.  I  had 
heard  very  sad  accounts  of  the  state  of 
health  of  Mendelssohn's  widow,  who  was 
then  staying  in  Frankfort,  and  I  feared 
the  worst.  It  was  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  I  went  to  the  house  of  Ce- 
cile's  family  and  rung  the  well-known  bell, 
which  had  so  often  answered  to  my  touch 
when  I  went  prepared  for  happy  times 
there.  In  a  few  minutes  Mendelssohn's 
mother-in-law,  Madame  Jeanrenaud,  burst 
out  of  her  room  and  opened  the  door  for 
me.  She  was  expecting  Cdcile's  brother- 
in-law.  "Oh,  it  is  yoii^  dear  Mr.  Hiller," 
she  said  in  a  gasping  voice,  with  that 
frightful  calm  which  often  comes  from 
despair,  —  "I  have  just  lost  my  daugh- 
ter ! " 

CONCLUSION. 

The  mass  of  the  public  are  in  general 
not  ill-pleased  when  to  a  certain  extent  it 
fares  ill  with  great  poets  in  words  or 
in  sounds.  People  pity  their  fate,  but  the 
misery  which  they  have  endured  invests 
them  with  a  certain  interest.  The  out- 
ward radiance  which  shone  around  Goethe 
certainly  procured  him  numerous  oppo- 
nents, and  the  ^advantageous  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  Mendelssohn 
from  his  birth  are  by  many  looked  upon 
as  blemishes. 

"  Le  gdaie  c'est  la  faim,"said  a  Russian 
diplomatist  to  me  one  day.  This  absurd 
witticism  meant  nothing  more  than  that  a 
small  amount  of  starvation  is  very  whole- 
some diet  for  genius  —  but  even  that  is 
false.  Talent  may  be  spurred  on  by  it  to 
the  energy  which  is  necessary  for  its  de- 
velopment ;  but  genius  works  by  the 
force  of  nature,  and  the  material  difficul- 
ties with  which  it  has  to  struggle  are  like 
rocks  in  the  bed  of  a  mighty  stream  ;  it 
dashes  over  them  making  lovely  water- 
falls as  it  goes. 

The  struggle  for  the  bare  necessaries 
of  hfe  may  be  hard  enough,  but  in  itself 
it  has  no  special  merit.  It  is  only  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  which  also 
compels  the  day-labourer  to  work,  and 
though  the  struggle  may  be  more  painful 
when  the  head  is  called  into  action  in- 
stead of  the  hands,  it  is  certainly  not 


more  meritorious.  Another  kind  of  strusr- 
gle  is  that  agamst  prejudice,  against  want 
of  understanding,  against  jealousy,  or 
whatever  all  such  fine  things  may  be 
called  ;  but  what  champion  of  light  can 
be  spared  this  .?  More  or  less,  everybody 
has  to  fight  these  battles,  some  sooner, 
some  later,  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
second  struggle  it  is  far  harder  to  pre- 
serve the  desire  for  creating  and  the  pow- 
er of  willing,  than  it  is  to  resist  the  first 
one. 

It  is  certainly  very  unfortunate,  when, 
as  often  happens,  both  struggles  are  com- 
bined. Whether  the  increased  admira- 
tion which  is  paid  to  any  one  who  has 
made  his  way  in  the  face  of  want,  is  per- 
fectly justified,  remains  to  be  seen.  Any- 
how, it  certainly  depends  very  much  oa 
the  manner  in  which  he  fights. 

Perhaps  even  a  stronger,  because  a 
more  independent,  force  of  will  is  needed 
to  produce  great  thinsjs  out  of  wealth 
than  out  of  poverty.  Who  has  not  known 
men  of  remarkable  gifts,  varied  knowl- 
edge, overflowing  eloquence,  who  —  I  will 
not  say  by  the  force  of  genius,  but  by 
superior  gifts  of  mind  — would  have  been 
able  to  produce  great  things  for  the  public 
benefit,  if  the  world  had  not  gone  "  too 
well  "  with  them.  When  people  bring 
riches  and  position  into  the  world  with 
them,  all  that  remains  to  be  acquired  of 
this  world's  goods  is  fame,  and  it  is  not 
every  one  who  is  born  to  that.  Contact 
with  the  public,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
unpleasant — it  is  like  the  wind  which 
fans  the  large  flame,  but  extinguishes  the 
small  one  —  and  the  thankless  work, 
which  even  genius  has  to  do,  the  self- 
sacrifice  which  she  requires  from  so  many 
sides,  frightens  many  away,  whilst  the 
feeling  of  duty  which  demands  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  if  one  has  the  stuff  for  it,  is  much 
less  often  found  than  could  be  wished  for 
the  honour  of  mankind.  Therefore,  when 
an  artist  like  Mendelssohn  devotes  his 
whole  strength  to  giving  even  his  small- 
est songs  that  perfection  which  always 
hovered  before  him  as  his  ideal,  when  he 
strains  his  full  power  and  knowledge  to 
advance  all  that  is  best  in  his  art  on 
every  side,  he  deserves  no  less  acknowl- 
edgment because  he  happens  to  be  in  a 
position  free  from  all  material  cares,  than 
if  he  were  compelled  to  wait  for  the  re- 
ward of  his  wt)rk  in  order  to  pay  his  debts. 
Or  is  that  preference  for  misery  the  un- 
expressed feeling,  which  in  fact  ought 
never  to  be  expressed,  that  it  is  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  when  outward  prosperity 
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is  united  to  the  happiness  of  possessing 
the  poetic  creative  faculty  ?  Such  a  pref- 
erence must  surely  arise  from  error.  The 
satisfaction  of  a  man  who  forcibly  con- 
quers mean  cares  must  surely  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  one  who  never  felt 
them. 

Be  this  as  i-t  may,  the  spectacle  of  those 
spiritual  wariors,  who,  like  the  heroes  in 
Kaulbach's  "  Battle  of  the  Huns,"  do  not 
touch  the  earth,  but  strive  for  victory  in 
the  clouds,  is  at  at  any  rate  more  gratify- 
ing than  that  of  those  who  fight  on  the 
earth  and  raise  clouds  of  dust.  They 
themselves  are  works  of  art ;  their  bright 
forms  are  beautiful,  apart  from  the  palm- 
branches  which  wave  before  them  ;  and 
one  ought  to  feel  the  proudest  pleasure 
that  fate  succeeds,  though  it  be  but 
seldom,  in  bringing  forward  a  thoroughly 
free  man. 

Felix  Mendelssohn  was  a  bright  being 
of  this  nature.  Gifts  of  genius  were  in 
him  united  to  the  most  careful  culture, 
tenderness  of  heart  with  sharpness  of 
understanding,  playful  facility  in  every- 
thing that  he  attempted,  with  powerful 
energy  for  the  highest  tasks.  A  noble 
feeling  of  gratitude  penetrated  his  pure 
heart  at  every  good  thing  which  fell  to 
his  lot.  This  pious  disposition,  pious  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  was  the 
secret  of  his  constant  readiness  to  give 
pleasure  and  to  show  active  sympathy. 

Were  it  conceivable  that  all  his  works 
should  perish,  the  remembrance  of  his 
poetic  nature  would  alone  suffice  to  afford 
the  German  public  the  great  satisfaction 
of  thinking  that  such  a  being  was  born  in 
their  midst,  and  bloomed  and  ripened 
there. 

How  gloriously  the  Greeks  would  have 
honoured  and  praised  him  as  a  chosen 
favourite  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  !  For 
*'  all  the  highest  things  are  free  gifts  from 
the  gods." 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 
CHAPTER   VII. 

"  It  does  not  seem  possible,"  said  the 
Rector,  slowly ;  "  and  yet  somehow  I 
cannot  help  thinking  sometimes  that  I 
must  be  going  to  die."         » 

"  Herbert  ! " 

"It  is  very  curious — very  curious  — 
my  reason  tells  me  so,  not  feeling.  I 
myself  am  just  what  I  always  was  j  but  I 


think  the  symptoms  are  against  me,  and 
I  see  it  in  Marsden's  looks.  Doesn't  he 
say  so  to  you  .'*" 

"  Dear,"   said    Mrs.    Damerel, 
tremblinsf  voice,   "he   does  not 


with  a 
conceal 
but  oh, 


^  voice, 
from  me  that  it  is  very  serious  ; 
Herbert,  how  often  have   we   seen  even 
the    children   at    death's   door,   and   yet 
brought  back  !  " 

"  At  death's  door,"  he  said,  reflectively  ; 
"  yes,  that's  a  good  expression  —  at  the 
door  of  something  unknown.  Somehow 
it  does  not  seem  possible.  One  can  be- 
lieve it  for  others,  not  for  one's  self.  The 
idea  is  very  strange." 

Mrs.  Damerel  was  a  good,  religious 
woman  ;  and  her  husband  was  a  clergy- 
man. She  did  not  feel  that  this  was  how 
he  ought  to  speak  at  such  a  moment,  and 
the  thought  wrung  her  heart.  "  Dearest," 
she  said,  growing  more  tender  in  her 
grief  and  pity,  "  it  is  a  thing  we  must  all 
think  of  one  time  or  another  ;  and  to  you, 
who  have  served  God  faithfully,  it  must 
be  something  else  than  '  strange.'  " 

"  What  else  ?  "  he  said,  looking  up  at 
her.  "  I  might  say  confusing,  bewilder- 
ing. To  think  that  I  am  going  I  know 
not  where,  with  no  certainty  of  feeling 
that  I  shall  ever  know  anything  about  it ; 
that  I  am  no  longer  a  free  agent,  but 
helpless,  like  a  leaf  blown  into  a  corner 
by  the  wind  —  I  who  for  very  nearly  fifty 
years  have  had  a  voice  in  all  that  was 
done  to  me.  My  dear,  I  don't  know  that 
I  ever  realized  before  how  strange  it  was." 

"  But  —  you  are  —  happy,  Herbert  ?  ", 
she  said,  in  a  low,  imploring  voice. 

"  Happy,  am  I  ?  I  don't  know  — why 
should  I  be  happy  ?  I  know  what  I  am 
leaving,  but  I  don't  know  what  I  am  go- 
ing to.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
Something  is  going  to  happen  to  me,  of 
which  I  have  not  the  least  conception 
what  it  is.  I  am  not  afraid,  my  dear,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean,"  he  said,  after  a 
momentary  pause. 

This  conversation  took  place  weeks 
after  the  departure  of  Edward  Wode- 
house,  and  the  end  of  that  first  flowery 
chapter  of  Rose's  life.  Her  parents  had 
not  thought  very  much  of  her  feelings, 
being  concerned  with  much  weightier 
matters.  It  had  been  a  very  long,  linger- 
ing illness,  not  so  violent  as  some  fevers, 
but  less  hopeful  ;  and  the  crisis  was  over, 
but  the  patient  did  not  mend.  He  was 
dying,  and  his  wife  knew  it  ;  and,  though 
no  one  as  yet  had  made  the  solemn  an- 
nouncement to  him,  he  had  found  it  out. 
He  was  very  weak  ;  but  his  mind  was  not 
at  all  impaired,  and  he  could  talk,  with 
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only  a  pause  now  and  then  for  breath,  as  ing  for  him  at  the  golden  gates  ;  except, 
calmly  as  ever.  It  was  a  curious  spec-  perhaps,  those  whom  he  had  long  forgot- 
tacle.  He  was  gathering  his  cloak  round  ten,  and  who  had  gone  out  of  his  life, 
him  like  Caesar,  but  with  sensations  less  He  was  departing  alone,  the  first  of  his 
satisfied  and  consciously  heroic.  Mr.  !  generation  ;  curious  and  solitary,  not 
Damerel  was  not  a  man  to  be  indifferent ,  knowing  where  he  was  going.  To  God's 
to  the  necessity  of  dying  fitly,  with  dig- ■  presence  ;  ah  yes!  but  what  did  that 
nity  and  grace,  but  he  had  confidence  in  |  mean  .'' 

himself  that  nothing  would  disturb  the  |  "All  the  same,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
folds  of  his  robe  at  that  supreme  mo-  •  cheerfully,  rousing  himself,  "  we  must  not 
ment  ;  he  knew  that  no  spiritual  dread  or  ,  make  ourselves  wretched  about  it.  A 
cowardice  would  impair  his  fortitude  ;  it  thing  that  happens  to  every  man  cannot 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  make  any  be  so  very  bad  ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
effort  to  meet  with  dignity  the  unknown  !  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  I  ought  to 
which  was  approaching  ;  and  his  mind  have  thought  of  it,  perhaps,  more  than  I 
was  at  leisure   to  survey  the  strange,  un-  i  have  done." 

expected  situation  in  which  he  found  him- 1  "  Oh,  Herbert  !  God  is  very  merciful," 
self  —  going  to  die,  without  knowing  what  said  his  wife,  who  was  crying  softly  by 
dying  was,  or  how  it  would  affect  him,  or   his  side. 

where  it  would  place  him.  I  do  not  |  "  Yes,  yes,  that  is  quite  true  ;  but  that 
know,  though  he  was  a  clergyman,  that  is  not  what  I  was  thinking  of.  I  ought 
there  was  anything  religious  in  the  organ-  |  to  have  thought  of  what  would  follow  in 
ization  of  his  mind,  and  he  had  never  case  of  this  happening  which  is  about  to 
come  under  any  of  those  vivid  influences  happen.  I  ought  to  have  tried  to  save  ; 
which  make  men  religious  —  or,  at  least,  but  how  could  I  have  saved  out  of  the 
which  make  them  fervent  religionists  —  ,  little  pittance  we  had  ?  " 
whatever  may  be  the  constitution  of  their  I  "Dear,  don't  think  of  such  things 
mind.     Mr.  Damerel  was  no  sceptic.     He   now." 

believed  what  he  had  been  taught,  and  j  "  But  I  must  think  upon  them.  I  have 
what  he  taught  in  turn  to  others.  His  never  had  any  extravagant  tastes,  and  we 
mind  was  not  doctrinal  or  dogmatic,  any  have  always  lived  very  quietly  ;  but  I 
more  than  it  was  devout ;  but  he  believed  fear  you  will  find  a  difference.  What  a 
in  the  broad  truths  of  Christianity,  in  blessed  thing  that  you  are  the  sort  of 
some  sort  of  a  heaven,  and  some  sort  of  woman  you  are  !  The  struggle  will  not 
a  hell.  These  beUefs,  however,  had  no  fall  so  heavily  upon  you  as  upon  most 
effect  upon  his  present  state  of   feeling,   people.     Incledon,  of  course,  will  marry 

He  was  not  afraid  of   the  hereafter  ;  but    Rose " 

his  mind  was  bewildered  and  confounded  i  "  Oh,  Herbert  !  what  does  all  this  mat- 
by  the  contemplation  of  something  close  ter  ?  Do  not  think  of  it.  I  would  so 
at  hand  which  he  did  not  know,  and  could  much  rather  hear  you  speak  of  yourself." 
not  know  so  long  as  he  retained  con- j  "  There  is  nothing  to  say  about  myself  ; 
sciousness  of  this  only  world  with  which  aad,  perhaps,  the  less  one  thinks,  in  the 
he  was  acquainted.  He  was  absorbed  by  circumstances,  the  better  ;  it  is  a  curious 
the  contemplation  of  this  mystery.  He  position  to  be  in  —  that  is  all  that  one 
was  not  thinking  of  his  sins,  nor  of  re-  can  say.  Yes,  Incledon  will  marry  Rose  ; 
ward,  nor  of  punishment,  nor  of  rest  from  he  will  make  her  a  very  good  husband, 
his  labours  (which  had  not  been  many).  Do  not  let  it  be  put  off  from  any  regard 
In  short,  he  did  not  consider  the  great  to  me.  He  will  be  a  great  help  to  you  ; 
change  that  was  about  to  take  place  upon  and  you  may  trust  him,  I  should  think, 
him  from  a  religious  point  of  view  at  all,  to  settle  about  the  boys.  Lay  as  much 
but  rather  from  one  which  was  at  once  upon  him  as  you  can  ;  he  is  quite  able  to 
natural  and  philosophical.  I  should  not  bear  it.  If  one  had  foreseen  this,  you 
like  to  blame  him  for  this,  as,  perhaps,  know,  there  are  many  things  that  one 
some  people  will  do.  When  we  have  lost  might  have  done  ;  but  —  curious  !  "  said 
much  that  made  life  sweet;  when  our  the  Rector,  with  a  smile,  "  I  can't  believe 
friends,  our  children,  have  gone  before  us   in  it,  even  now." 

into  the  unseen  country;  then,  indeed,  "  Oh,  Herbert,  it  is  never  too  late  for 
the  heart  learns  many  longings  for  that  God  !  Perhaps  your  feeling  is  the  right 
world  in  which  alone  there  can  be  re-  one.  If  He  would  but  give  you  back  to 
union  and  explanation  of  life's  sore  and    us  now!" 

weary  mysteries.  But  this  was  not  Mr.  "  No,  no  ;  don't  think  there  is  anything 
Damerel's  case.    There  was  no  one  wait-  prophetic  in  my  feelings,  my  dear.    You 
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may  be  sure  every  man  is  like  me,  more 
or  less,"  said  Mr.  Damerel.  "  I  know  we 
must  all  die  ;  only  it  is  impossible  in  re- 
spect to  one's  self ;  I  am  myself  you  per- 
ceive just  as  much  as  ever  ;  and  yet  to- 
morrow, perhaps,  or  next  day  —  there's 
the  wonder.  It  makes  one  feel  giddy 
now  and  then.  About  the  boys  ;  I  have 
always  felt  that  one  time  or  other  we 
should  have  to  decide  something  for  the 
boys.  Leave  it  to  Incledon ;  he  is  a 
practical  man,  and  will  know  what  to  ad- 
vise." 

"  Dear  Herbert,  if  you  can  talk  of  it  — 
oh,  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  tell 
me  \vh3.tfoti  wish,  that  I  might  be  guided 
by  your  own  feeling  —  than  to  refer  me 
to  any  one  else!"  said  Mrs.  Damerel, 
crying,  kissing  his  hand,  and  gazing  with 
wet  eyes  into  his  calm  face. 

"  Oh,  talk  ;  yes,  I  can  talk,  but  for  a 
little  catching  of  the  breath,  the  same  as 
ever,  I  think  ;  but  the  boys  are  a  trouble- 
some subject.  Leave  it  to  Incledon  ;  he 
knows  all  about  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
think  now,  perhaps,  that  I  might  sleep." 

And  then  the  curtains  were  dropped, 
the  watcher  retired  a  little  out  of  sight, 
and  everything  was  subdued  into  abso- 
lute stillness.  Mrs.  Damerel  sat  down 
noiselessly  in  the  background,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
wept  silent  tears,  few  and  bitter.  She 
had  felt  him  to  be  hard  upon  her  many  a 
day  ;  she  had  seen  what  was  wanting  in 
him  ;  but  he  was  her  husband,  the  first 
love  of  her  youth,  and  her  heart  was  rent 
asunder  by  this  separation.  She  had 
enough  to  think  of  besides,  had  she  been 
able  ;  she  had  poverty  to  face,  and  to 
bring  up  her  children  as  best  she  could 
in  a  world  which  henceforward  would  not 
be  kind  and  soft  to  them  as  it  had  been 
hitherto.  Her  soul  was  heavy  with  a 
consciousness  of  all  that  was  before  her  ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  she  had  room  for 
no  distinct  feeling  except  one  — that  her 
husband,  her  love,  was  going  to  be  taken 
from  her.  This  tremendous  parting, 
rending  asunder  of  two  lives  that  had 
been  one,  was  more  than  enough  to  fill 
all  her  mind  ;  she  had  room  for  nothing 
more. 

And  he  slept,  or  thought  he  slept,  float- 
ing out  of  the  vague  pain  and  wonder  of 
his  waking  thoughts  into  strange,  vague 
visions,  dimmer  still,  and  then  back 
again  to  the  fancies  which  were  waking 
and  not  sleeping.  There  was  a  dim  im- 
pression of  painfulness  in  them,  rather 
than  pain  itself ;  wonder,  curiosity,  and 
that  strange  sense  of  an  absolute  blank 


which  makes  the  soul  giddy  and  the  brain 
swim.  Sometimes  his  mind  seemed  to 
himself  to  wander,  and  he  got  astray 
somehow,  and  felt  himself  sinkinof  in  an 
unfathomable  sea,  or  striving  to  make  his 
way  through  some  blackness  of  night, 
some  thorny  wood  in  which  there  was  no 
path.  I  suppose  he  was  asleep  then  ; 
but  even  he  himself  scarcely  knew. 

When  he  woke  it  was  evening,  and 
the  lamp,  carefully  shaded,  had  been  lit 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  He  liked 
the  light  ;  and,  when  he  stirred  and 
spoke,  the  watchers  made  haste  to  draw 
back  the  curtains.  The  serene  evening 
sky,  full  of  soft  tints  of  reflection  from 
the  sunset,  with  breaks  of  daffodil  light 
melting  into  ineffable  soft  greenness  and 
blueness,  shone  in  through  the  uncur- 
tained window,  which  he  liked  to  have  left 
so,  that  he  might  see  the  sky.  Rose  and 
her  mother,  close  by  the  bright  circle  made 
by  the  lamp,  were,  one  of  them  preparing 
some  drink  for  him,  the  other  opening  a 
new  bottle  of  medicine  which  had  just 
been  sent.  Though  it  was  all  so  familiar 
to  him,  the  fact  that  he  was  to  go  away 
so  soon  seemed  to  throw  a  strangeness 
over  everything,  and  gave  a  bewildering 
novelty  even  to  the  figures  he  knew  so 
well. 

"  More  of  Marsden's  stuff,"  he  said, 
with  a  low  laugh  ;  and  his  own  voice 
sounded  far  off  to  him,  as  he  lay  looking 
at  that  strange  little  picture  —  a  distant 
view  of  the  two  women  against  the  light, 
with  the  sky  and  the  window  behind ; 
somebody's  wife  and  daughter  —  his  own 
—  his*  very  Rose,  and  she  who  had  been 
his  companion  since  his  youth.  Strange 
that  he  should  look  at  them  so  quietly, 
almost  with  an  amused  sense  of  novelty, 
without  any  tragic  feeling  or  even  pain  to 
speak  of,  in  the  thought  that  he  was  go- 
ing away  shortly  and  would  see  them  no 
more.  He  fell  to  thinking  of  a  thousand 
things  as  he  lay  there  watching  them,  yet 
not  watching  them.  Not  the  things,  per- 
haps, that  a  dying  man  ought  to  think  of ; 
little  nothings,  chance  words  that  he  had 
forgotten  for  years,  lines  of  poetry,  some- 
how connected  with  his  present  condition, 
though  he  did  not  remember  the  links  of 
connection.  "The  casement  slowly 
grows,  a  glittering  square,"  he  said  to 
himself,  and  made  an  effort  to  think 
whence  the  line  came,  and  why  it  should 
have  at  this  moment  thrust  itself  into  his 
mind.  Then  he  fell  altogether  into  a 
poetic  mood,  and  one  disconnected  line 
followed  another  into  his  mind,  giving 
him  a  vague  sense  of  melancholy  pleas- 
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ure.  He  said  one  or  two  of  them  aloud, 
calling  the  attention  of  his  nurses  —  but 
it  was  not  to  them  he  was  speaking. 
Finally,  his  mind  centred  on  one  which 
first  of  all  seemed  to  strike  him  for  its 
melody  alone  — 

Who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering   look  be- 
hind ? 

He  said  this  aloud  once  or  twice  over. 
"*To  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey!'  that  is 
not  my  feeling  —  not  my  feeling  ;  the  rest 
is  very  true.  Gray  does  not  get  half  jus- 
tice now-a-days.  How  it  satisfies  the  ear, 
flowing  round  and  soft  !  'To  dumb  for- 
getfulness 1 '  now  I  wonder  what  he 
meant   by   that?" 

"  You  are  better,  papa,"  said  Rose, 
softly.  Her  mother  stayed  behind,  not 
able  to  speak  ;  but  the  girl,  in  her  sim- 
plicity, thought  the  poetry  "  a  good  sign." 

"No,  Rose.  'Dumb  forgetfulness,'  — 
it  is  not  that,  child  ;  that  is  not  what  one 
fears  ;  to  be  sure  there  is  a  coldness  and 
blackness  that  might  chime  in  with  the 
words.  But  the  rest  is  true,  'The  warm 
precincts  of  the  cheerful  day  ;  '  warm  is 
a  living  word  altogether  ;  it  is  not  warm 
out  here," 

"  I  will  put  the  quilt  on  the  bed,"  said 
wistful  Rose,  thinking  he  complained  of 
cold. 

"  No,"  he  said,  roused,  with  a  gentle 
laugh  ;  "  the  quilt  will  do  nothing  for  me  ; 
lam  not  cold  —  not  yet;  I  suppose  I 
shall  be  presently.  Is  your  mother  there  .'* 
My  dear,  help  me  with  your  experience. 
I  dislike  cold  so  much  ;  does  one  feel  it 
creeping  up  before  one  dies  ?^' 

"  Oh,  Herbert,  dearest !  "  said  his  wife, 
heart-broken.  What  could  she  answer  to 
such  a  question  .'* 

"  Nay,  I  don't  want  to  make  an  unne- 
cessary fuss,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  only  a  curi- 
osity I  have.  Cold  creeping  up  —  it  is 
disagreeable  to  think  of  it.  What !  have 
I  more  medicine  to  take  ?  What  does 
Marsden  mean  by  sending  me  his  detest- 
able compounds  still  ?  it  will  only  make 
your  bill  the  larger,  and  me  the  less  com- 
fortable. I  will  not  have  it ;  take  it 
away." 

"  It  is  something  different,"  said  Mrs. 
Damerel.  "  The  doctor  thought,  perhaps, 
it  might  be  worth  trying." 

"  Is  it  the  elixir  of  life  ?"  said  the  pa- 
tient, smiling;  "nothing  short  of  that 
would  be  worth  trying ;  even  that  would  be 


too  much  trouble  for  the  good.     It  would 
be  folly  to  come  back  now  when  one  has 
got  over  all  the  worst  of  the  way." 
"  You  do  not  feel  worse,  Herbert  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no  ;  when  I  tell  you  the  wor^t  is 
over,  my  anxious  Martha  !     I  am  curious 

—  curious  —  nothing  more.  I  wish  I 
could  but  tell  you  after  what  sort  of  a 
thing  it  was.  Sit  down  by  me,  and  give 
me  your  hand.  Rose,  you  will  be  good  ; 
you  will  do  everything  your  mother 
says  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Herbert  I  "  said  his  wife,  "  do 
not  think  of  us  —  if  it  has  come  to  this 

—  think  of  yourself,  think  where  you  are 
going  —  to  God,  Herbert,  dearest,  to  be 
happy  beyond  anything  we  can  think." 

"  Is  it  so  ?  "  he  said,  still  smiling.  "  I 
don't  know  where  I  am  going,  my  dear, 
and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  gives  me 
a  little  trouble.  I  should  like  to  know. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  God,  who  has  always 
been  far  better  to  me  than  I  deserved  ; 
and  I  hope  I  know  the  way  of  life."  This 
he  said  with  a  momentary  seriousness 
which  was  quite  exceptional.  Then  he 
added,  in  the  musing  tone  which  to  his 
anxious  watchers,  seemed  almost  a  gen- 
tle delirium,  "  But  think,  my  dear  !  to  be 
sent  even  into  a  new  place,  a  strange 
town,  in  the   dark,  without  any  direction 

—  without  knowing  where  to  go,  right 
hand  or  left."  He  gave  a  little,  soft 
broken  laugh.  "  It  is  the  strangest  way 
of  dealing  with  curious  inquisitive  crea- 
tures like  men.  I  never  realized  it  be- 
fore." 

Here  some  one  appeared,  beckoning 
behind  the  curtains,  to  say  that  Mr. 
Nolan  was  in  the  next  room.  The 
Curate  came  daily,  and  was  always  ad- 
rnitted.  Rose  went  softly  out  to  meet 
him,  and  almost  dropped  into  the  kind 
man's  arms  in  her  exhaustion  and  excite- 
ment. "  He  is  talking  so  very  strangely," 
she  said,  the  tears  running  down  her  pale 
cheeks.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Nolan,  I  think  he  is 
wandering  in  his  mind  !  Should  I  send 
for  the  doctor.-*  To  hear  him  speak  is 
enough  to  break  one's  heart."     . 

The  good  Curate  put  her  in  a  chair  and 
soothed  her,  smoothing  her  pretty  hair, 
with  unconscious  tenderness  as  if  she 
had  been  a  child.  "  Don't  cry,  dear,"  he 
said  ;  "  or  rather,  do  cry,  poor  child,  it 
will  do  you  good;  and  stay  quiet  till  I 
come  back." 

Rose  did  what  she  was  told  with  the 
docility  of  helplessness.  She  lay  back  in 
the  chair,  and  cried  softly.  In  this  new 
strait   she   was   as  a  child,   and    all   the 
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child's  overwhelming  sense  of  desolation 
and  half-superstitious  awe  of  the  terrible 
event  which  was  coming,  weighed  down 
her  heart.  Pity,  and  terror,  and  grief 
mingled  in  her  mind,  till  it  seemed  un- 
able to  contain  so  much  emotion.  She 
sat  and  listened  to  the  low  voices  in  the 
next  room,  and  watched  the  side  gleam 
of  light  which  came  from  the  half-open 
door.  The  very  world  seemed  hushed 
while  this  drama  came  to  its  conclusion, 
and  there  was  not  a  sound  without  or 
Vv-ithin  but  the  soft  movements  in  the 
sick-room,  and  the  low  voices.  How 
many  new  experiences  had  come  into  her 
simple  life  in  so  short  a  time  !  Darkness 
overshadowed  the  earth  already,  so  that 
her  pleasant  pathway  in  it  seemed  lost ; 
and  now  here  was  Death,  that  visitor  who 
is  always  so  doubly  appalling  the  first 
time  he  enters  a  peaceful  house. 

"  Well,  Nolan,  you  have  come  in  time, 
for  I  am  just  setting  out,"  said  the  Rec- 
tor, in  a  voice  stronger  than  it  had  been, 
his  anxious  wife  thought.  "  Why,  man, 
don't  look  so  grave  ;  and  you,  my  dear, 
don't  cry,  to  discourage  me.  Set  me  out 
on  my  journey  a  little  more  cheerily  !  I 
never  thought  much  about  dying  people 
before  ;  and  mind  what  I  say,  Nolan,  be- 
cause it  is  your  work.  Of  course,  to 
those  who  have  never  thought  about  such 
matters  before,  religion  is  all-important  ; 
but  there's  more  in  it  than  that.  When  a 
man's  dying  he  wants  humouring.  Such 
strange  fancies  come  into  one's  head.  I 
am  not  at  all  troubled  or  serious  to  speak 
of  ;  but  it  is  a  very  odd  thing,  if  you  think 
of  it,  to  set  out  on  such  a  journey  without 
the  least  notion  where  you  are  to  go  !  " 

And  "he  laughed  again.  It  was  not 
harsh  nor  profane,  but  a  soft  laugh,  as 
easy  as  a  child's.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  have  horrified  the  attendants  so, 
or  what  there  is  wrong  in  a  laugh  so  gen- 
tle from  a  death-bed  ;  but  the  hearers 
both  shivered  with  natural  pain  and  almost 
terror.  They  tried  to  lead  him  to  more 
serious  thoughts,  but  in  vain.  His  mind, 
which  h-ad  been  serious  enough  before, 
had  got  somehow  dissipated,  intoxicated 
by  the  approach  of  the  unknown.  He 
could  think  of  nothing  else.  A  certain 
levity  even  mingled  in  his  excitement. 
He  asked  questions  almost  with  eager- 
ness—  questions  no  one  could  answer  — 
about  the  accessories  of  death.  He  was 
curious  beyond  description  about  all  that 


he  would  have  to  go  through.  "What  a 
pity  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  it  is,  and  how  I  liked  it !  "  he  said, 
reflectively  ;  ''  at  least  until  you  know  ail 
about  it,  too  —  we  can  compare  notes 
then."  He  would  not  give  up  this  kind 
of  talk.  After  the  prayers  for  the  sick, 
which  Mr.  Nolan  read,  he  resumed  the 
same  subject ;  and  if  it  is  possible  to  im- 
agine anything  that  could  liave  made 
this  terrible  moment  of  her  life  more  bit- 
ter to  poor  Mrs.  Damerel,  I  think  this 
would  have  been  the  one  thing. 

"Are  his  affairs  in  order,  do  you 
know.?  "  said  the  doctor,  after  paying  his 
late  visit,  as  the  Curate  accompanied 
him  to  the  door.  He  had  just  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  his  patient  could  not  see 
another  morning ;  and  Mr.  Nolan  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  remain  at  the  Rec- 
tory all  night. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  it.  He  has  never 
taken  much  trouble  with  his  affairs." 

"  Then  don't  you  think  you  could  speak 
to  him  even  now  ?  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
clear-headed,  and  in  such  possession  oi 

his  faculties,  so  near Speak  to  him, 

Nolan.  He  knows  exactly  how  things 
are,  and  no  agitation  can  harm  him  now. 
He  must  have  some  wishes  about  his 
family  —  some  arrangements  to  make." 

Mr.  Nolan  restrained  with  difficulty  an 
exclamation  that  rose  to  his  lips,  and 
which  might  have  sounded  unkind  to  a 
dying  man  ;  and  then  he  asked  abruptly. 
''  Do  you  find,  in  your  experience,  that 
people  who  are  dying  are  much  con- 
cerned about  those  they  leave  behind  ?" 

''  Well,  no,"  said  the  doctor,  doubtfully  ; 
"  I  don't  think  they  are.  Self  gets  the 
upper  hand.  It  is  all  Nature  can  do  at 
that  moment  to  think  how  she  is  to  get 
through " 


"  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  Curate,  with 
that  seriousness  which  naturally  accom- 
panies such  a  speculation.  He  walked 
with  the  doctor  to  the  gate,  and  came 
back  across  the  plot  of  shrubbery,  mus- 
ing, with  a  heavy  heart,  on  the  living  and 
on  the  dying.  It  was  a  lovely  starlight 
night,  soft  and  shadowy,  but  with  a  brisk 
little  questioning  air  which  kept  the 
leaves  a-rustle.  Mr.  Nolan  shivered  with 
something  like  cold,  as  he  looked  up  at 
the  stars.  "  I  wonder,  after  all,  where  he 
is  going?"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a 
sympathetic  ache  of  human  curiosity  in 
his  heart. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 

THE    REPLY    OF    ACHILLES    TO    THE    EN- 
VOYS  OF   AGAMEMNON. 

PREFACE. 

The  Greek  hexameter,  under  the  hand 
of  Homer,  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  flexible  of  all  known  metrical 
instruments.  Meeting  every  need,  sur- 
mounting every  difficulty  as  it  proceeds, 
it  presents  to  our  view  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  varied  range  of  beauties. 
For  this  among  other  reasons  it  is  that 
his  translators,  as  I  am  but  too  conscious, 
lag  so  wofully  behind  him  :  they  have  no 
vehicle  at  their  command  in  the  slightest 
degree  comparable  to  his.  They  may 
have  their  favourite  measures,  and  each 
of  them,  nowadays,  may  gallantly  break  a 
lance  for  his  own  ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  a 
Dutch  auction,  every  one  of  them  bidding 
downwards  for  the  smallest  degree  of 
failure.  For  my  own  part,  with  reference 
to  this  business  of  rendering  Homer  in 
another  tongue,  I  have  involuntarily  con- 
ceived of  the  "Poems  as  a  fortress  high- 
walled  and  impregnable,  and  of  the  open 
space  around  as  covered  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  Translators,  who  have  per- 
ished in  their  gallant  but  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  scale  the  walls. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  on  this  ac- 
count the  attempt  should  no  more  be 
made.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  if 
any  such  endeavour  can  carry  into  an- 
other language,  and  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  speak  it,  some  few  rays  of 
light  not  before  transmitted,  the  attempt, 
though  humble,  and  as  to  the  chief  aim 
ineffectual,  is  justified  by  the  result. 

On  account,  however,  of  the  necessa- 
rily narrow  limits  of  success  in  such  an 
undertaking,  there  is,  as  I  think,  more  to 
be  said  for  the  daring  and  celebrated  ex- 
periment of  Pope,  than  could  have  been 
urged  in  justification  or  apology  if  he  had 
been  practising  upon  any  other  author. 
He  has  done  to  the  text  of  Homer  what 
the  French  Government  of  1848  said  it 
would  do  for  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  — he 
has  taken  it  for  his  point  of  departure  :  he 
has  built  upon  that  text,  line  by  line,  a 
different,  and  of  course  immeasurably  in- 
ferior, but  yet  a  remarkable  poem  of  his 
own,  into  which  he  has  transfused  much 
Homeric  light.  Or  perhaps  it  should  be 
said  that,  casting  the  materials  of  Homer 
into  the  crucible  of  his  own  mind,  he  has 
both  mechanically  and  chemically  read- 
justed them,  and  has  produced  them  to 
the  world  in  a  mould,  and  with  a  tissue, 
altogether  peculiar  to  himself.     The  re- 


sult, however,  is  that,  while  his  is  perhaps 
the  most  inexact  and  licentious  transla- 
tion in  existence  of  any  poem,  it  is  like- 
wise perhaps  the  most  successful.  It  has 
taken  a  place  in  literature,  from  which  it 
seems  reasonable  to  prophesy  that  it  will 
never  be  deposed.  It  fastens  itself  alike 
on  the  imagination  and  the  ear,  both  of 
childhood  and  of  maturity.  Was  there 
ever  so  signal  a  testimony  rendered  to 
the  power  of  a  work  purporting  to  be  a 
translation,  as  that  of  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  who  states,  in  his  Autobiography,* 
that,  when  a  boy,  he  perused  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end  between  twenty  and  thirty 
times  !  Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive 
a  contrast  more  discouraging  to  virtuous 
drudgery,  than  that  which  may  be  drawn 
between  the  brilliant  literary  libertinism 
of  Pope,  and  the  patient  industry  of 
Voss  — 

Qui  verbum  verbo  curavit  reddere  fidus 
Interpres, 

who  assists  the  student  line  by  line  and 
word  by  word,  like  a  commentator  ;  and 
whose  translation  is,  like  a  posthumous 
cast,  an  exact  image  of  the  Poem,  except 
the  life  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  Speech  of  Achilles, 
the  version  of  Pope  is  throughout  pol- 
ished, forcible,  and  splendid ;  though 
diffuse  in  parts,  it  is  succinct  upon  the 
whole,  and  it  is  full  of  an  interest  which 
never  flags.  But  the  main  question  is, 
does  it  give  to  the  English  reader  as  much 
of  Homer,  and  as  little  that  is  not  Homer, 
as  the  case  admits  ?  And  here  the  an- 
swer must  be  in  the  negative.  The  sim- 
plicity and  thoroughly  natural  directness 
of  Homer's  manner  disappear,  and  are 
replaced  by  a  pervading  tone  of  exagger- 
ation. For  the  ebb  and  flow  of  passion, 
so  marked  in  the  original,  is  substituted 
an  uniform  Virgilian  loftiness  of  march,  a 
continuity  of  effort  which  is  somewhat 
like  a  strain.  Declamation,  made  to  run 
all  through  the  powerful  sarcasm,  much 
weakens  its  effect.  At  the  same  time  a 
liberty  reaching  to  lawlessness,  both  of 
insertion  and  of  omission,  may  be  ob- 
served. For  the  careful  and  stately  cour- 
tesy of  introductory  verse,  which  gives 
Odysseus  his  full  titles,  together  with  a 
most  characteristic  epithet  (TroTiVfifjxavo^)^ 
is  substituted  the  single  familiar  vocative 
"  Ulysses "  (v.  307).  Except  as  to  the 
one  word  "  to-morrow,"  verse  357  is 
skipped  over.  The  line,  "fighting  with 
warriors  on  account  of  wives  of  theirs," 

*  P.  10. 
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i.e.,  of  the  sons  of  Atreus  (v.  327),  is  at 
once  clipped,  enlarged,  and  mistrans- 
lated, into 

For  thankless  Greece  such  hardships  have  I 

braved, 
Her  wives,  her  infants,  by  my  labours  saved  ; 

as  if  Troy  had  been  an  invading  power. 
Into  the  simple  request  that  Phoinix  may 
remain  for  the  night,  to  sail  in  the  morn- 
ing, is  foisted  a  very  indifferent  compli- 
ment to  the  still  vigorous  elder  : 

His  tedious  toils  and  hoary  hairs  demand 
A  peaceful  death  in  Phthia's  friendly  land. 

But  I  can  hardly  choose  a  better  test- 
ing passage  than  the  six  fine  lines  relat- 
ing to  Thebes  : 

Not  all  proud  Thebes'  unrivalled  walls  con- 
tain, 

The  world's  great  Empress  on  the  Egyptian 
plain, 

That  spreads  her  conquests  o'er  a  thousand 
states. 

And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred 
gates. 

Two  hundred  horsemen,  and  two  hundred  cars, 

From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars. 

Setting  aside  minor  variations  from  the 
text,  we  may  observe  that  it  makes  no 
mention  of  horsemen  at  all ;  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  second  and  third  of  these 
lines,  except  the  single  word  Egyptian, 
are  an  exaggerative  interpolation.  Or 
take  the  line  — 

The  ruddy  gold,  the  steel,  and  shining  brass. 

But  Homer's  x°-'^k^?  is  not  brass,  nor  is 
it  shining;  his  t^oXlo^  aldrjpoc,  grey  iron, 
is  not  steel ;  and  his  gold,  which  has  no 
epithet  attached,  is  not  ruddy.  All  these 
errors  except  the  common  misrendering 
of  c/ialcos,  are  Pope's  own. 

These  observations  on  Pope,  which 
would  apply  to  his  version  very  exten- 
sively, are  in  truth  in  the  nature  of  an 
apology  for  treading  ground  once  trodden 
by  so  great  a  poet : 

Per  quem  magnus  equos  Auruncae  flevit  alum- 
nus. 

And  moreover  generally,  I  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  an  apologetic  tone  in  presenting 
an  effort,  which  may  possibly  be  cen- 
sured both  as  ambitious  and  as  feeble. 
One,  however,  of  the  points,  in  which 
Homer  seems  to  me  to  have  been  least 
worthily  appreciated,  is  that  of  his  vast 
oratorical  power.  This  point  should  be 
one  of  special  interest  to  every  native  of 
these  islands  ;  because  that  oratorical 
power  is  not  vague  or  declamatory,  but 
lies  specially  in  the  line  of  debating  ora- 


tory—  where  complication  and  continuity 
of  structure  are  to  be  combined  with 
promptitude  of  conception  and  expres- 
sion, and  where  every  word,  as  it  issues, 
should  go  straight  as  an  arrow  to  its 
mark.  This  oratorical  temperament  of 
Homer  was  closely  associated  with  the 
free  political  organization  of  the  early 
monarchies  of  Greece  ;  and  it  may  be 
traced  even  in  some  expressions  of  his 
that  seem  casual,  and  perhaps  odd,  but 
that  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  truly  character- 
istic, and  because  characteristic,  inter- 
esting. In  my  opinion,  the  stock  phrase 
of  ervea  nTepoivra,  winged  words,  is  not 
meant  to  set  forth  the  slight  and  transi- 
tory character  of  human  speech,  which  so 
commonly 

In  vento  et  rapidi  scribere  oportet  aqui. 

It  is  not  the  mere  feather,  but  the  wing, 
which  is  described.  It  is  not  a  random, 
but  a  carrying  force.  The  word  is  a 
weapon,  and  bears  its  mission  through 
the  air.  So  again  in  the  quaint  remon- 
strance — 

TTolov  Toi  sTToc  ^vyev  ipKog  bdovruv ; 

"  What  expression  is  this,  that  has  es- 
caped the  barrier  of  your  teeth  !  "  The 
meaning  is,  "  You  have  let  slip  part  of 
your  treasure,  you  have  misused  a  mighty 
instrument,  you  have  wasted  power : 
what  should  have  been  a  great  thing,  you 
have  made  a  mean  thing."  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  proofs  of  the  high  esti- 
mate in  Homer's  mind  of  the  faculty  of 
organized  speech.  I  will  add  only  two  or 
three  easy  illustrations.  One  is,  that  the 
epithet  of  speaking  vn^n,  which  he  so  fre- 
quently employs,  is  not  with  him,  as  it 
would  probably  be  with  us,  a  common- 
place :  it  describes  man  by  the  attribute 
which  was  for  our  Poet  not  only  the  most 
obviously  characteristic,  but  also  one  of 
the  very  noblest.  Next,  the  gorgeous 
epithet  KvScaveLpa,  glory-giving  (but  this 
rendering  is  weak),  is  jealously  confined 
by  Homer  to  the  two  arenas,  the  only  two 
in  which  man  could  then  grow  great  — 
the  Battle  and  the  Assembly.  Lastly, 
when  the  Horse  of  Achilles  speaks  by  a 
special  gift,  this  is  felt  to  be  such  a  viola- 
tion of  the  natural  order  (how  different 
were  the  conceptions  of  the  Oriental  tales) 
that  the  Erinus,  or  Vindicatress,  promptly 
interferes,  and  arrests  the  action  of  the 
voice.     (II.  xix,  418.) 

As  debating  oratory  is  distinguished 
by  the  closeness  and  minuteness  of  its 
applications,  so  perhaps  for  the  full  ap- 
preciation of  its  exhibition  in  the   Poems, 
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and  especially  in  the  Iliad,  is  required 
that  close  and  minute  handling  of  the 
text  which,  until  recent  times,  was  almost 
unknown,  and  in  which  we  are  still 
so  greatly  deficient.  Hence  it  may  be 
that  our  translators  in  general  seem 
neither  to  have  caught,  nor  to  have  been 
caught  by,  the  specific  character  and  the 
extraordinary  merit  of  the  Homeric  speak- 
ing. They  commonly  seem  to  plod  or 
gallop,  as  the  case  may  be,  alike  through 
the  Speeches  and  the  ordinary  text ;  as 
if  such  marvellous  efforts,  as  the  finest 
among  them  must  be  held  to  exhibit,  were 
after  all  part  indeed  of  the  15,711  lines  of 
the  Poem,  and  were  nothing  more.  But 
in  the  great  speeches,  a  spirit  seems  to 
seize  the  Bard  which,  according  to  the 
grand  expression  of  Longinus,  <l>oii3u^et 
Tovg  loyovQ  —  we  seem  to  have  the  fire 
among  the  ships  carried  into  the  Poet's 
mind.  In  lifting  thus  high  the  standard 
of  trial,  I  maybe  preparing  my  own  doom  ; 
but  I  think  there  may  be  a  better  chance 
of  seizing  and  presenting  the  specific 
character  of  one  among  these  orations, 
when  it  is  approached  singly,  and  its  ele- 
vation can  in  some  degree  be  measured, 
than  when  it  is  taken  in  the  ordinary 
course,  and  approached  upon  the  level. 

To  the  Speech  of  which  a  version  is 
here  offered,  I  have  prefixed  a  title  as 
"  The  Reply  of  Achilles."  And  what  a 
Reply  !  I  know  not  where  to  look  for 
its  equal,  in  comprehensiveness,  in  force, 
in  splendour,  in  sarcasm,  and  in   subtlety. 

Something,  however,  has  to  be  said  as 
to  the  moral  groundwork:  of  such  a 
Speech,  in  order  to  secure  its  due  appre- 
ciation. If  I  admit  that  Revenge  is  its 
dominant  idea  and  aim,  I  seem  to  give  up 
the  case,  so  far  as  moral  elevation  is  con- 
cerned. But  here  I  come  upon  two  main 
causes  of  misunderstanding,  which  must 
be  brought  into  clear  view.  First,  we 
suffer  from  the  inveterate  habit  of  judg- 
ing Homer,  not  from  himself,  but  through 
the  later  tradition.  Secondly,  we  must 
remember  that  Christianity  has  practical- 
ly shifted  the  poles  of  human  life,  and 
has  brought  down  all  the  passions  asso- 
ciated with  pride  to  a  different  and  lower 
level. 

In  the  later  tradition,  the  Wrath  of 
Achilles  is  a  hard  and  brutal,  if  not  a  sor- 
did wrath  ;  embodying  a  keen  insatiable 
vindictiveness,  and  nothing  else.  But  in 
'the  Iliad,  Achilles  has  the  deepest  heart, 
[and  the  most  refined  and  courteous  man- 
[ners,  united  with  his  tremendous  energy 
|of  passion.     And  the  Wrath,  which  only 
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I  by  its  excess  becomes   wrongful,  is  fun- 
damentally a  reaction  against  wrong. 

And  here  I  come  upon  the  change, 
which  Christianity  has  wrought.  From 
the  time  when  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind 
on  the  one  hand  glorified  humility,  suf- 
fering, and  forgiveness,  and  on  the  other 
hand  promulgated  definitely  and  clearly  to 
the  world  at  large  the  doctrine  of  a  ruling 
and  a  reckoning  Deity,  Revenge's  occupa- 
tion has  been  gone,  and  it  has  become  not 
noble  but  simply  bad  and  base.  But  in 
the  days  when  the  veil  had  not  been  lift- 
ed, and  a  belief  in  the  Providential  order 
was  but  weak  and  vague,  each  man  was  for 
himself  the  vindicator  of  the  moral  order  ; 
and  those  can  never  understand  Achilles 
or  the  Iliad  who  do  not  keep  this  great 
law  of  his  action  in  view.  The  fine  gold 
of  a  strong  determination  to  uphold  the 
law  of  right  against  a  base  and  sordid,  as 
well  as  a  violent  invasion,  is  not  the  less 
truly  precious,  because  to  it  there  ad- 
heres some  merely  human  dross.* 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the 
situation  of  affairs  which  forms  the  frame- 
work of  the  Speech.  The  Achaian  force, 
in  the  absence  of  Achilles  from  the  field, 
has  suffered  heavily,  is  driven  back  upon 
the  ships,  and,  at  a  melancholy  nightfall, 
anticipates  for  the  morrow  a  renewed, 
which  may  be  also  a  fatal  attack.  Aa 
Embassy  to  the  quarters  of  Achilles  is 
decided  on.  Ajax  and  Odysseus  are- 
chosen  to  be  the  Envoys,  as  being  the- 
two  Chiefs  most  acceptable  to  the  mighty 
warrior ;  Ajax  probably  on  the  two 
grounds,  first  of  relationship,  and  second- 
ly, of  a  valour  signal  and  splendid,  but 
cast  in  a  mould  of  blunt  and  almost  ani- 
mal simplicity,  which  can  in  no  possible 
way  vie  with  that  of  his  great  cousin  ; 
Odysseus,  because  a  man  with  the  mind 
of  Achilles  could  not  but  do  homage  to 
the  one  transcendant  Intellect  of  the 
Army. 

They  find  Achilles  in  his  encampment, 
singing  the  feats  of  bygone  heroes  to  the 
music  of  his  lyre,  which  he  had  reserved 
from  the  spoils  of  the  city  of  Eetion. 
After  a  courteous  welcome,  and  the  usual 
preliminary  entertainment,  busmess  is 
opened  by  Odysseus  in  a  long  and  a  most 
skilful  speech. 

Beginning  with  a  health  to  Achilles, 
and  an  allusion  to  his  liberal  hospitality, 
he  proceeds  to  present  a  touching  con- 
trast in  the  dismal  condition  of  the  Army. 

*  Perhaps  the  finest  case  of  revenge  ia  our  English 
literature  is  that  of  Othello :  and  it  may  be  worth  re- 
mark that  he  is  a  Moor. 
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He  exhorts  the  great  hero  to  interpose 
before  it  shall  be  too  late.  Afraid  of  as- 
suming directly  the  office  of  a  censor,  he 
ingeniously  introduces  a  tale,  according 
to  which  Peleus  had  admonished  his 
son,  when  about  to  set  forth,  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  his  own  haughty  overween- 
ing spirit.  Following  up  this  adroit 
stroke,  and  reckoning  on  its  effect,  he 
proceeds  to  detail  in  imposing  series  the 
gifts  offered  by  Agamemnon  (ix.  262-99) : 
but  offered,  we  must  remember,  without 
any  confession  of  his  fault,  such  as  at  the 
final  Reconciliation  he  has  to  offer  (II. 
xix.  134-9).  ^^  them  is  of  course  includ- 
ed the  restoration  of  Briseis  ;  and  there 
is  added  a  proposal  that  he  shall  choose, 
among  the  three  daughters  of  the  Sov- 
ereign, whichever  of  them  he  prefers  to 
be  his  wife.  Having  thus  by  varied 
means  done  all  he  can  to  soften  the  ob- 
durate soul,  he  makes  his  final  appeal 
(300-5)  in  the  name,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  other  Chiefs  and  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen at  large,  whom  Achilles  ought  to 
'distinguish  from  the  guilty  King  ;  and 
makes  it,  lastly,  in  the  name  of  the  rich 
prize,  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
Hector,  which  is  sure  to  be  his,  inas- 
much as  that  warrior  will  now,  such  is 
lliis  present  daring,  not  fear  to  come  into 
the  way  of  danger. 

That  wrathful  Achilles,  of   whom  some 
'Conceive  only  as  of   a  big  spoiled  child, 
has  reined  himself    in  during  this  pro- 
Ilonged   address  ;  and   now,  opening  the 
-sluices  of    his  eloquence,   meets     Odys- 
seus at  every  turn,  and  beats  him    with 
ihis  own  arms.     First,  disclaiming  all  the 
;arts  of  rhetoric,  and  blasting  liars  as  with 
a  thunderbolt,  he  silly  hits  at  his  astute, 
•opponent  by  setting  forth   the   merits   of 
truth  and  directness  in  speech  (I.).     He 
'then  sets  out  the  case  in  a  homely,  busi- 
ness-like, matter-of-fact   way  (II.):    how 
-can  it  answer  to  him,  as  a  rational   man, 
to  have    all  the    work    and    none  of   the 
pay  ;  his  energies  tasked  to  their  utmost, 
and  then  their  great  results  overlooked 
•in    the   day  of    distribution }     Nay,  not 
-only  overlooked,  but  while  all  other  prizes 
are  respected,  he  has  been  foully  robbed 
of  his.     And  here  he  comes  in  contact 
with   the    topic   which  sets    his  soul   on 
fire.     They  who  tore  this  prize,  a  woman, 
from  him,  are  the  very  same  who,  for  a 
woman's  sake,  in  whom  they  were  inter- 
'csted,   have   called  all    the    children    of 
Hellas  to  war  and   to   banishment   from 
■home  (III.).     Is  it  possible  to  deal  with 
men  on  such  terms  ?     He  at  least   will 
snot,  now  that   he  knows    them:  "fore- 
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warned  is  forearmed."  And  why,  he 
asks  with  stinging  sarcasm,  should  Aga- 
memnon want  Achilles,  when  he  has 
been  able  to  build  and  dig  and  fortify  so 
much  without  him  .''  But,  as  the  appeal 
of  Odysseus  had  described  the  forward- 
ness of  Hector,  he  is  now  reminded  how 
little  forward  Hector  was  when  Achilles 
used  to  take  the  field. 

In  this  state  of  things  he  will  depart 
next  morning (IV.).  Moreover,  Odysseus 
may  come  and  see  him  go  if  he  likes  ! 
And,  on  the  whole,  he  will  be  able  to  get 
on  very  well,  in  peace,  at  home.  Such  is 
the  message  he  has  to  send  ;  and  he  de- 
sires it  may  be  given  publicly  before  the 
Achaian  Chiefs,  that  their  indignation  too 
may  be  at  length  aroused.  This  is  his 
admirable,  not  too  sharply  pointed  an- 
swer, to  the  appeal  of  Odysseus  on  be- 
half of  the  Army  apart  from  Agamemnon. 
In  expressing  the  hope  that  their  indig- 
nation may  be  awakened,  he  reminds 
them  that  it  ought  to  have  been  stirred 
before,  when  they  stood  by  in  silence, 
and  saw  him  foully  wronged. 

All  this  time  he  keeps  pent  up  within 
him  a  torrent  of  passion.  He  had  passed 
through  one  climax  of  emotion,  when  it 
found  vent  in  the  contrast  between  his 
case  with  Briseis,  and  the  case  of  the 
Atridai  with  Helen.  He  had  closed  the 
door  again  ;  but  the  flood  rolled  and 
swelled  within  him  ;  and,  as  it  rises,  he  is 
reduced,  in  the  effort  of  repression,  to 
abrupt  and  broken  sentences  (vv.  370-7). 
He  sums  up  as  to  the  person  of  Aga- 
memnon, dismissing  him  with  lofty  scorn  ; 
and  then  he  arrives  at  his  other  climax, 
in  touching  on  the  proffered  Gifts  (V. 
VI.).  The  wonderful  lines  which  follow 
form  the  second  climax  of  the  Spsech  ; 
and  the  two  passages  are,  in  very  truth, 
the  two  summits  of  Parnassus.  But  still, 
while  the  Wrath  rushes  in  streams  of 
scorching  lava,  the  subaltern  action  of 
sarcasm  has  its  climax  too.  The  word 
Basileus^  which  we  render  King,  is  one 
of  singularly  distinctive  force  and  empha- 
sis in  the  Iliad.  In  the  great  contention 
of  the  First  Book  (v.  186),  Agamemnon 
had  reminded  Achilles  of  the  superiority 
of  his  own  station.  And  it  was  his  boast 
and  claim  to  be  more  royal,  more  a  King 
than  other  chiefs.  (II.  ix.  69,  160.)  In 
this  hour  of  his  exulting  resentment, 
Achilles  remembers  all  this,  without  too 
pointedly  showing  his  remembrance,  and 
sug^crests  that  Agamemnon  shall  confer 
the  honour  of  the  proposed  alliance  not 
on  him  but  on  some  other  Achaian,  who 
is  more  a  king  than  he. 
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He  had  met  the  sad  description  of  the 
condition  of  the  invadino;  army  by  indi- 
cations that  it  was  likely  to  be  worse  ; 
but  he  has  not  yet  replied  to  the  insinu- 
ation of  Odysseus,  so  dexterously  con- 
veyed, respecting  his  haughty  and  un- 
ruly spirit.  This  he  now  proceeds  to  do 
by  drawing  a  domestic  picture  (VIL)  of  a 
marriage  for  himself  at  home  ;  this  is  all, 
he  says,  that  is  necessary  to  satisfy  his 
haughty,  his  unruly  mind  (VI I L) ;  so  that, 
in  the  midst  of  towering  pride  and  over- 
boiling passion,  he  is  enabled  to  take 
credit  for  a  quiet,  unambitious,  and  con- 
tented disposition.  So  the  close  of  the 
Speech  is  marked  by  a  gradual  but  rapid 
fall  of  temperature.  He  advises  that  all 
should  do  as  he  does,  all  go  home,  and 
spare  themselves  what  may  be  the  chance 
of  utter  ruin,  and  must  be  at  best  ineffect- 
ual pains.  He  again  refers  the  business 
of  extrication  from  the  dilemma  to  the 
Chiefs  in  general,  who,  by  a  blameworthy 
silence,  had  been  its  cause  :  and  then,  as 
if  to  show  how  completely  he  is  reined 
in,  he  ends  by  a  courteous  invitation  to 
his  friend  and  old  tutor  Phoinix  to  be  his 
guest  for  the  night,  and  accompany  him 
homewards  on  the  morrow  ;  that  is,  if  he 
be  wholly  willing,  for,  as  to  constraint, 
such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  Speech  itself ; 
or  so  much,  or  so  little  of  it,  as  can  be 
seen  in  my  translation. 
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God-born  offspring  of  Laertes, 

Warrior  rich  in  all  resource  : 
It  behoves  me  now  in  answer 

Out  to  speak  my  blunt  discourse  ; 
How  I  mean,  and  how  'twill  happen, 

Be  it  well,  or  be  't  amiss  ; 
That  ye  buzz  no  more  about  me, 

One  from  that  man,  one  from  this. 
For  I  hate  with  perfect  hatred, 

Hate  him  like  the  gates  of  Hell,  10 

Who  within  him  one  thought  harbours, 

While  his  lips  another  tell. 
Not  so  mine.     I  plainly  utter 

What  I  truly  hold  for  best. 
Nor,  I  trow,  will  Agamemnon 

Nor  the  Chieftains,  move  my  breast. 

IL 

Pitilessly  warring  alway 

On  the  foe,  it  likes  me  not. 
He  that  fights  with  might  and  main,  and 

He  that  tarries,  one  their  lot.  20 

Equal  honour  crowns  the  caitiff 

And  the  brave.     The  busiest  fare 


As  the  sluggard  ;  death  befalls  them. 

With  the  herd  in  all  I  share 
Save  the  battle's  daily  peril, 

And  the  soul  that  in  me  bleeds  ? 
As  the  bird,  with  all  she  gathers, 

Still  her  callow  offspring  feeds, 
Careless  though  her  plight  be  evil, 

111  her  plight  and  sharp  her  needs  ;         30 
Even  so  I,  times  unnumbered. 

Wore  my  sleepless  nights  away, 
And  in  fight  from  morn  to  nightfall 

Spent  as  oft  the  bloody  day ; 
All  to  win  for  them  a  woman. 

Men,  and  brave  men,  smiting  down. 
Peopled  cities  twelve,  with  vessels, 

Seawards  have  I  overthrown  : 
Inland,  over  deep-loamed  Troie, 

Have  I  sacked  eleven  more.  40 

Well  ;  the  heaps  of  precious  chattels, 

Won  from  each,  I  ever  bore 
For  a  gift  to  Agamemnon, 

Son  of  Atreus.     He,  that  still 
Lagged  beside  the  winged  vessels, 

Took  them  with  a  ready  will. 
Some  assigned  to  Kings  and  Chieftains, 

But  the  most  himself  retained. 
Every  King  and  every  Chieftain, 

All  he  got,  he  holds  it  still ;  50 

Me,  alone  of  the  Achaians 

Me,  to  plunder  was  his  will. 
And  he  holds  the  wife  I  cherished : 

Let  his  greed,  then,  have  its  fill. 

III. 
Ay ;  but  why  should  we  Argeians 

Wage  with  Troy  the  deadly  war  ? 
Why  did  he,  the  Son  of  Atreus, 

Bring  the  gathered  folk  from  far  ? 
Is  it  not  for  bright-haired  Helen, 

Trojan  with  Achaian  strives  ?  60 

What !     Of  speaking  men,  do  none,  save 

Sons  of  Atreus,  love  their  wives  ? 
Every  good  man,  every  steadfast. 

Loves  and  cares  for  his  ;  so  her 
Loved  I  from  my  soul,  and  cherished, 
^  War-won  captive  though  she  were. 
Since,  then,  he  hath  once  entrapped  me, 

When  he  seized  my  prize  amain, 
Let  him  try  no  more,  Odysseus. 

Now,  I  know  him.     'Tis  in  vain.  70 

Let  him  rather,  with  thy  counsel, 

And  the  Kings,  thy  brethren,  search 
How  he  best  may  from  the  vessels 

Ward  the  foeman's  blazing  torch. 
Nay,  but  he  hath  wrought  without  me 

Much  and  well.     His  wall  he  made, 
Dug  his  broad  deep  foss  around  it, 

In  the  foss  his  palisade 
Firmly  set.     Yet  all  too  feeble 

Murderous  Hector's  sweep  to  stay;         80 
Who,  so  long  as  with  th'  Achaians 

I,  Achilles,  faced  the  fray. 
Never  cared  to  bring  the  battle 

From  the  sheltering  walls  away. 
Scarcely  to  the  Skaian  gateway 

And  the  oak  his  sally  made  ; 
There  once  met  me,  and  mine  onset 

Nearly  with  his  life  he  paid. 
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Now,  'tis  changed.     With  royal  Hector, 

Mark,  I  combat  not  again.  90 

But,  to  Zeus  and  all  Immortals 

Victims  first  devoutly  slain, 
I  to-morrow  charge  my  vessels, 

Haul  and  launch  them  on  the  main. 
Thou  may'st  see  them  —  if  thou  wiliest, 
•   If  thou  car'st  for  such  a  sight  — 
Over  Helle's  swarming  waters 

Bound  along  in  morning's  light. 
And  their  crews  of  hardy  rowers 

Ply  the  oar  with  eager  might.  100 

Then  if  great  Ennosigaios  * 

Grant  good  passage  o'er  the  foam. 
Three  short  days  will  serve  to  bring  me 

To  my  fruitful  Phthian  home. 
•  Wealth  abides  me  there,  that,  hither 
'''   Senseless  drawn,  I  left  in  store  : 
More  of  gold  and  ruddy  copper, 

Slender-waisted  women  more, 
Iron  grey,  I  carry  with  me ; 

All  that  lot  had  given  before.  no 

But  my  prize  !  that  Agamemnon, 

Son  of  Atreus,  Lord,  assigned, 
Insolent  he  ravished  from  me.  ^ 

Therefore,  tell  him  all  my  mind 
In  the  face  of  all,  I  charge  thee. 

Indignation  so  shall  rise 
In  the  soul  of  each  Achaian, 

If  again  his  tricks  he  tries.  — 
Truly  he  is  ever  clad  in 

Shamelessness.  —  Dog,  though  he  be,    1 20 
Look  me  in  the  face  he  dares  not.  — 

I  forswear  his  company 
Both  in  counsel  and  in  action.  — 

Once  he  duped,  once  wrought  me  ill ; 
Words  of  his  no  more  can  cheat  me.  — 

Long  enough  he  works  his  will. 
Pass  he  to  his  doom ;  for  surely 

Zeus  hath  done  his  wits  to  nought 
And  in  sum,  I  hate  his  presents  ; 

Him  I  prize  not  at  a  groat.  J  30 


V. 

Gave  he  ten  times,  gave  he  twenty 

What  he  gives,  it  would  be  vain  ; 
If  the  wealth  of  all  the  wealthiest 

To  appease  me  he  could  rain  ;  ^ 
Could  Orchomenos,  could  Thebai 

Their  inflowing  riches  yield  ;  _ 
Egypt's  Thebai,  in  whose  mansions 

Matchless  treasures  lie  concealed. 
And  she  boasts  an  hundred  portals. 

And  from  every  portal  wide  140 

Twice  diX^  hundred  horsed  chariots 

Twice  an  hundred  warriors  guide. 
Ay,  and  were  his  offerings  countless. 

Like  the  dust  and  like  the  sand. 
Not  by  them  should  Agamemnon 

Win  my  soul  to  his  command. 
Of  the  biting  shame  he  did  me 

Till  thp  price  in  full  be  got. 


*  One  of  the  titles  or  names  of  Poseidon ;  signifying 
Shaker  of  the  Earth. 


With  a  child  of  Agamemnon, 

Son  of  Atreus,  wed  I  not.  150 

If  with  golden  Aphrodite 

She  can  match  for  Beauty's  prize ; 
If  with  flashing-eyed  Athene 

In  her  skill  of  toil  she  vies  ; 
No,  not  then  will  I  espouse  her. 

Let  him  some  Achaian  try. 
That  is  nearer  to  his  liking. 

And  is  more  a  King  than  I. 

VII. 

Should  the  kindly  Gods  deliver 

And  my  safe  returning  grant,  160 

Peleus  will  be  there,  to  find  me 

And  to  give  the  wife  I  want. 
Bevies  of  Achaian  maidens 

Hellas,  ay  and  Phthia,  bear. 
Sprung  from  chiefs  the  best  and  bravest, 

Wardens  of  their  cities  fair. 
I  can  surely,  if  so  please  me. 

Make  a  loving  bridal  there. 

VIII. 
Yes  ;  that  haughty  mind  within  me 

Much  inclines  at  home  to  wed,  170 

And  with  fitting  mate  united. 

Partner  of  my  lawful  bed, 
Live  at  ease  upon  the  riches 

That  mine  aged  Sire  did  gain. 
What  is  all  this  flourished  *  City, 

All  the  gates  of  Troy  contain, 
Were  it  as  in  peace  she  boasted. 

Ere  Achaians  crossed  the  main  ; 
What  is  all,  that  great  Apollo, 

Archer  Phoibos,  safely  locks  180 

In  his  stone-built  fane's  recesses. 
Mid  the  beetling  Pythian  rocks. 
Weighed  against  a  life  ?     A  foray 
Oxen  yields,  and  fleshy  flocks  ; 
Store  of  caldrons,  traflic  earns,  and 
Many  a  crest  of  chestnut  horse ; 
But  the  soul  of  man  returns  not. 
Not  by  bargain,  not  by  force. 
Once  it  passes  from  the  gateway 

Of  his  lips.  —  My  mother  saith  190 

(Thetis,  Goddess,  silver-footed,) 

That  unto  the  bar  of  Death 
Either  Fate  of  twain  may  bear  me. 

Home  shall  never  greet  mine  eyes. 
If  I  still  beleaguer  Ilios  ; 

Yet  my  glory  never  dies. 
But,  if  homeward  I  betake  me 
To  my  own  dear  land  again, 
Perishes  my  wealth  of  Glory 

From  the  thoughts  and  lips  of  men  ;     200 
Only,  Death's  dark  goal  receding. 

Length  of  days  shall  crown  me  then,  — 
Yea,  for  all  it  is  my  counsel, 

Travel  homeward  o'er  the  wave ; 
Never  shall  ye  see  an  ending. 
Since  that,  Ilion's  height  to  save. 


♦  "Out  —  through  the  fresh  and  flourished 
vale."  From  the  beautiful  poem  of  Dunbar, 
Merle  and  the  Nightingale." 
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Wakeful  Zeus  his  hand  outstretches  j 
And  its  folk  is  waxen  brave. 

IX. 

Go  then,  tell  the  news  ye  carry, 

Speak  as  only  Elders  can,  2io 

To  the  Chiefs  of  the  Achaians  ; 

Bid  them  shape  another  plan, 
And  a  better,  which  may  save  them, 

Fleet  and  men  alike,  from  bale, 
Thronged  by  the  shapely  Vessels ;  * 

Seeing  this  may  nought  avail 
Which  they  fashioned  ;  I  resenting 

Still.     For  Phoinix,  I  would  pray 
Let  him  bide  with  me  till  morning. 

Then  to  his  dear  land  away  220 

In  my  ships,  if  so  it  likes  him, 

Free  to  go,  or  free  to  stay. 

W.  E.  G.,  1874. 

*  I  have  advisedly  adopted  this  rendering  of 
y7M<pvpyaL  as  referring  to  the  shaped  and  finished  or 
"carven"  form  of  the  ship  rather  than  to  its  context. 
It  is  surely  more  in  conformity  with  the  later  uses  of 
the  word. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
London  decided,  by  a  majority  of  83  to  6^, 
to  do  all  in  its  power  for  the  admission 
of  women  to  its  degrees.  Without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  which  is  the 
governing  body  of  the  University,  this 
resolution  will  take  no  effect,  and  it  is 
even  possible  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, in  spite  of  its  hankerings 
after  female  suffrage,  might  decline 
to  accede  to  a  request  of  the  Senate, 
should  the  Senate  make  the  request, 
for  the  supplementary  charter  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  object  of  Con- 
vocation. But  undoubtedly  the  great 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  conversion  of 
the  popular  body  of  the  University  to  the 
proposed  change.  We  call  it  the  popular 
body,  though  on  most  points  it  has  un- 
doubtedly been  far  more  Conservative 
than  the  Senate  ;  indeed,  it  is  now  many 
years  since  the  Senate  were  equally  di- 
vided on  the  proposal  to  apply  for  the 
power  to  give  degrees  to  women,  and  the 
proposition  was  lost  only  by  the  casting- 
vote  of  the  Chancellor,  who  as  usual  with 
the  owner  of  a  casting-vote,  gave  it  with 
the  object  of  securing  delay  and  recon- 
sideration. It  certainly  does  not  follow 
that  the  Senate  will  be  equally  favourable 
to  the  proposition  now.  That  body  has 
since  been  reinforced  by  a  considerable 
num.ber  of  graduates,  and  amongst  them 
not  a  few  of  the  most  conservative  mem- 


bers of  the  University,  the  London  Doc- 
tors. It  may,  therefore,  happen  that  for 
the  present  the  vote  of  Convocation  will 
remain  for  a  time  a  dead-letter.  But 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  will  have  its 
effect.  When  a  body  as  Conservative  as 
the  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
London  changes  its  mind,  a  like  change 
of  opinion  in  the  middle-class  of  English 
society  is  not  far  off. 

We  heartily  rejoice  in  the  result.     We 
said  a  fortnight  ago  thit,  under  certain 
careful  limitations  as  to  age  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  examination,  there  appeared 
to  us  to  be  no  plausible  reason  for   ex- 
cluding women  from  the  same  advantages 
of  education,  and   the   same   testimonies 
to  a  good  education,  as  men.     What  is  to 
be  desired  is,  that  women  may  never  be 
masculinized,  —  that  they  may  never  be- 
come as  much  exposed  to  the  battle  of 
life,  and  as  much  hardened  by  the  battle 
of  life,  as  men.     Where  a  stronger  and  a 
weaker  sex  have  to  share  between  them 
the  duties  of  life,  it  is  very  natural  and  very 
desirable  that  the  more  onerous  and  more 
rasping  of  human  duties,  those  which  in- 
volve most  external   toil  and  fag,  should 
be  taken  by  the  stronger,  while  the  weak- 
er should   accept    those    involving   the 
most  patience,  tact,  tenderness,  and  for- 
bearance.    Any  change  which  led  to  an 
inversion  of  this  relative  position  of  the 
two   sexes  would    be  a  very  mischievous 
and  dangerous  change.     But  the  question 
which  the  University  of   London  had  to 
discuss  was   whether   the   proposed   ad- 
mission of  women  to  its  degrees  did  en- 
danger this   result  or   not.     It   decided, 
rightly   we   think,   that   it   did   not,   and 
should  the  Senate  concur,  we  confidently 
believe   that  it  will  be  possible  to  carry 
out  the  new  policy  without  either  bring- 
ing women  into  the  full  tide  of  individual 
competition,    or    encouraging    them    to 
overwork  at  an  age  when  overwork  may 
seriously  injure  their  physical   organiza- 
tion.    If   the   age   at  which   women   are 
first  admissible  to  degrees  be  made  two 
or  three  years  later   than  that  for  young 
men  ;  if  the  women  be  ranged  in  class- 
lists  by  themselves,  though  subjected  to 
the  same   absolute  tests  of  proficiency  ; 
and  if   the  Oxford  class  system,  as   dis- 
tinguished from  the  Cambridge  individu- 
alizing system,  be  always  adopted  in  the 
examinations  for  honours,  we  do  not  see 
that  any  unfeminine   stimulus  whatever 
will  be  applied  even  to  the  education  of 
the  few  who  resolve  on  qualifying  them- 
selves for   the    London  degrees  ;  and  of 
course,   considering    the    age  at  which 
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women  marry  and  undertake  absorbing 
household  duties,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  number  of  them  will  always  continue 
to  be  indefinitely  fewer  than  the  number 
of  men  who  enter  for  similar  degrees. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that,  in  many 
directions,  women  who  avail  themselves 
of  their  new  opportunities  will  gain  not 
merely  as  human  beings,  but  as  women. 

Take  the  most  critical  department  of 
all, —  surgery  and  medicine.  It  is  be- 
cause the  medical  profession  believes 
that  women  will  attempt  to  intervene  in 
departments  of  that  profession  which  are 
not  fit  for  them,  that  they  oppose  their 
admission  to  medical  degrees  so  strenu- 
ously. We  cordially  admit  that  there  are 
many  departments  of  surgery  and  medi- 
cine which  are  not  well  fitted  for  them, 
but  women's  delicacy  will  teach  them  as 
clearly  what  those  departments  are  as  it 
does  already  in  hospitals,  where  the  most 
refined  ladies  act  as  nurses.  For  how 
can  their  gain  in  knowledge  and  in  the 
evidence  of  their  knowledge, —  for,  after 
all,  this  is  the  most  that  the  London 
University  can  directly  give, —  involve 
any  loss  in  feminine  qualities,  or  even  be 
inconsistent  with  some  accession  to 
them  ?  It  might  have  been  fairly  main- 
tained that  some  of  the  duties  of  nurses 
were  duties  which  it  was  impossible  for 
women  to  accept  without  some  loss  of 
delicacy,  but  that  is  just  what  the  experi- 
ence of  generations  has  disproved.  Wo- 
men have  always  given  these  services, 
and  have  always  gained  new  value  in  the 
eyes  of  men  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  done  so.  Can  it  reasonably  be 
maintained  that  when  they  have  more 
accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
subject  they  are  dealing  with,  their  deli- 
cacy is  likely  to  suffer  even  so  much  as 
it  does  when  they  are  familiarized  with 
the  least  pleasant  of  the  hospital  duties 
without  attaching  to  them  the  same  sci- 
entific meaning  .''  Is  it  not  matter  of  no- 
toriety that  what  is  coarse,  or  even  vul- 
garizing work  to  one  who  attaches  no 
physiological  meaning  or  interest  to  it, 
carries  to  the  trained  surgeon  or  physi- 
cian a  meaning  which  diverts  the  atten- 
tion from  the  vulgarizing  accidents,  and 
fixes  it  upon  the  causes  and  the  results  ? 
And  can  any  one  doubt,  then,  that  if  a 
lady  can  take  the  distressing  details 
upon  herself  without  loss  of  delicacy,  in 
spite  of  complete  ignorance  of  what,  in  a 
medical  sense,  they  imply,  she  can  do  so 
much  more  if  she  has  the  trained  under- 
standing of  the  physician,  as  well  as  the 
tender  instincts  of  the  nurse  ?    If  her 


delicacy  does  not  suffer  by  her  duties  as 
nurse,  it  can  certainly  not  suffer  by  her 
duties  as  physician.  No  doubt  this  takes 
for  granted  that  women  will  no  more 
force  themselves  into  painful  and  unfem- 
inine  positions  in  medical  than  in  any 
other  department  of  life.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  a  woman  to  be  unfeminine  in  a 
drawing-room  or  at  a  ball,  and  of  course 
it  will  be  equally  possible  at  a  hospital  or 
in  a  consultation.  What  we  insist  on  is, 
that  while  the  feminine  qualities  are  of 
the  first  possible  value,  there  is  not  even 
so  much  danger  of  physiological  knowl- 
edge driving  them  away,  as  there  is  of  the 
special  services  which  women  already 
take  to  themselves,  not  only  in  relation 
to  general  hospital  work,  but  in  relation 
to  special  classes  of  medical  cases,  driv- 
ing them  away.  If  the  almost  menial  ser- 
vices of  nursing,  without  scientific  knowl- 
edge, do  not  spot  the  delicacy  of  women, 
we  are  very  certain  that  the  addition  of 
scientific  knowledge  will  decrease  rather 
than  increase  the  danger. 

But,  says  the  Times^  these  degrees, 
whenever  they  are  gained,  must  lead  wo- 
men to  desire  to  utilize  them  in  profes- 
sional life  ;  with  men,  degrees  are  the 
gates  to  professional  distinction, —  how 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  should  be 
otherwise  regarded  by  women  ?  We 
should  reply  that,  to  a  limited  extent, 
it  will  be  so,  and  ought  to  be  so.  The 
most  effective  external  use  made  by  men 
of  degrees  is  to  qualify  them  as  teachers, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  not  only  expect, 
but  hope,  that  women  also  will  use  their 
degrees.  Again,  medical  men  use  their 
degrees  as  guarantees  of  their  possessing 
the  proper  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 
the  few  women  who  are  likely  to  practise 
medicine, —  mainly,  of  course,  in  relation 
to  the  diseases  of  women  and  children,  — 
will  do  the  same.  Again,  science  de- 
grees may  become  very  useful  to  a  few 
exceptional  women,  as  evidence  of  knowl- 
edge which  will  qualify  them  for  appoint- 
ments in  certain  of  the  scientific  arts. 
But  what  we  cannot  understand  is,  why 
feminine  tact  cannot  be  trusted  to  dis- 
cover for  itself  the  various  callings  in 
which  knowledge  and  the  proof  of  knowl- 
edge may  be  put  to  good  account,  with- 
out any  undue  admixture  of  masculine 
forwardness,  but  must  be  protected  by 
artificial  hindrances  put  in  the  way  of 
women's  obtaining  the  proper  attestation 
of  their  acquirements.  We  not  only  take 
no  such  guarantees  where  the  danger  is 
greatest,— in  the  case  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  singing,  dancing,  and  acting, — 
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but  we  freely  allow  women  to  compete 
on  the  stasfe'with  men  in  all  sorts  of  un- 

t        •       •         • 

feminine,  and  often  really  injurious  capa- 
cities ;  for  then  our  own  amusements  are 
at  stake,  and  when  men  are  to  be  amused, 
women  may  sacrifice  their  delicacy,  and 
no  one  cares.  Yet  when  we  have  such 
substantial  guarantees  for  culture  as  true 
knowledge  always  gives, —  and  with  cul- 
ture, of  course,  partial  guarantees  also 
for  capacity,  judgment,  and  the  humility 
which  true  knowledge  brings, —  the  world 
cries  out  that  woman's  good-feeling  can- 
not be  trusted  to  keep  within  properly 
feminine  limits,  but  must  be  further 
secured  by  refusing  to  feminine  study 
and  acquirements  the  accredited  trade- 
marks which  we  freely  accord  to  those  of 
men.  Is  a  woman  who  knows  a  fair 
share  of  Latin,  French,  German,  Mathe- 
matics, Literature,  and  Science  really  less 
to  be  trusted  with  the  guidance  of  her 
own  powers,  than  an  empty-minded  wo- 
man with  a  lovely  voice  or  graceful  and 
active  limbs .''  Has  true  knowledge  a 
refining  and  steadying,  or  a  vulgarizing 
and  intoxicating  influence  ?  If,  as  we  all 
believe,  the  true  earthly  ideal  of  woman's 
character  and  man's  character  be  a 
widely  different  ideal,  will  a  good  educa- 
tion be  likely  to  deepen  the  insight  into 
this  instinctive  difference  in  the  minds  of 
women,  or  to  cancel  it  ?  If  to  deepen  it, 
why  object  to  give  women  the  attestation 
of  a  good  education  1  If  to  cancel  it, 
why  not  at  once  prohibit  the  education  of 
women  beyond  the  dangerous  point, —  if 
there  be  such  a  point, —  instead  of  merely 
refusing  to  give  them  the  attestation  that 
such  an  education  has  actually  been  re- 
ceived .'*  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  very 
confident  indeed  that  educated  women 
will  assimilate  the  feminine  elements  in 
literature  for  their  own  guidance,  just  as 
educated  men  assimilate  the  masculine 
elements,  and  become  more  true  women, 
rather  than  less  true  women,  as  the  result. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  men 
are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  wish  to  have 
pushing  and  forward  women  for  their 
wives,  they  do  more  and  more  look  for  a 
certain  amount  of  intellectual  sympathy 
as  well  as  practical  sympathy  in  their 
homes,  and  that  no  wife  fails  to  gain  influ- 
ence by  her  ability  to  appreciate  the 
character  and  culture  of  her  husband's 
pursuits. 

But  then,  it  is  said,  there  is  sex  in 
mind  as  well  as  in  body,  and  therefore 
women's  culture  should  follow  a  different 
path  and  aim  at  a  different  end  from 
men's.     That  is  all  very  pretty  as  a  theory. 


But  as  the  two  most  thoughtful  speakers 
in  the  recent  debate  in  the  University  of 
London,  Mr.  Fitch  and  Mr.  Osier,  both 
showed,  it  is  in  the  theoretical  rather  than 
in  the  practical  stage  of  the  question  that 
such  a  statement  takes  the  fancy.  The 
University  of  London  did  its  best  to  act 
on  the  theory.  It  drew  up  an  examina- 
tion for  women  intended  to  be  a  feminine 
equivalent  for  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion for  boys,  with  (originally)  somewhat 
less  of  mathematical  requirement,  with  a 
choice  of  Italian  in  the  place  of  Greek, 
with  a  rather  higher  examination  in  Eng- 
lish history  and  literature,  and  questions 
in  physical  geography  not  put  to  the 
young  men,  and  with  an  alternative  of 
Botany  in  the  place  of  Chemistry.  After 
all  the  difference  was  very  slight,  but 
what  was  most  remarkable  was  this, — 
that,  slight  as  it  was,  it  had  to  be  con- 
stantly attenuated.  The  young  ladies 
hardly  ever  chose  the  alternatives  of 
Italian  and  Botany.  They  complained  of 
the  smallness  of  the  requirements  in 
mathematics,  and  asked  and  eventually 
obtained  leave  to  take  up  as  much  math- 
ematics as  the  lads,  with  a  compensating 
remission  of  the  examination  in  one  of 
their  own  feminine  subjects.  And  the 
net  result  was,  as  Mr.  Osier  very  justly 
said,  that  the  difference  between  the 
girls'  examination  and  the  boys'  is  now  a 
difference  not  in  reality,  but  in  name. 
Again,  Mr.  Fitch  described  very  ably  his 
own  embarrassment  as  an  Examiner  in 
trying  to  discover  what  specially  feminine 
aspect  he  could  give  to  his  questions  in 
English  History  and  Literature.  Try  as 
he  would,  he  could  not  manage  it.  Of 
course,  girls  might  show  greater  taste  for 
one  class  of  subjects  and  boys  for  an- 
other, but  how  was  he  to  frame  questions 
which  would  distinguish  the  feminine  fa- 
miliarity with  English  institutions  and 
English  poets  from  the  masculine  ?  Af- 
ter all,  knowledge  is  knowledge,  and  there 
is  no  more  a  specifically  feminine  way  of 
describing  correctly  the  origin  of  the 
Lollard  movement,  or  the  character  of 
Spenser's  poetry,  than  there  is  a  specifi- 
cally feminine  way  of  solving  a  quadratic 
equation  or  proving  the  47th  proposition 
of  Euclid's  first  book.  Women  and  men 
may  and  will  assimilate  somewhat  differ- 
ent elements  in  the  teaching  they  receive  ; 
but  knowledge,  after  all,  is  one,  and  nei- 
ther men  nor  women  can  know  the  same 
truth  adequately  without  knowing  it  in 
the  same  way. 

Look  at  it  as  you  will,  then,  the   result 
always  comes  out  the  same.    The  woman's 
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.  character  is  not,  and  ought  never  to  be, 
the  same  as  the  man's.  But  you  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  foundations  of  a 
good  education  for  a  woman,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  same  education  for  a 
man.  Moreover,  once  let  a  woman  re- 
ceive a  good  education  and  the  proof  of 
it,  and  you  have  more  instead  of  less  rea- 
son to  expect  that  she  will  use  the  power 
it  gives  her  with  tact  and  delicacy,  and 
make  for  herself  with  it  a  way  in  life  dif- 
ferent from,  and  yet  complementary  to, 
men's. 


AN   ALSATIAN   EXPERIMENT. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
AN  ALSATIAN   EXPERIMENT. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1798,  the  free 
city  of  Mulhouse  was  declared  an  integral 
portion  of  the  French  Republic  "one  and 
indivisible."  In  consequence  of  the  strict 
blockade  to  which  the  town  had  so  long 
been  subjected,  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant manufactories  were  closed,  and 
the  population  had  dwindled  down  to 
6,500  souls.  Under  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire,  Mulhouse  recovered  in  some 
degree  the  industrial  activity  which  had 
characterized  the  palmy  days  of  its  inde- 
pendence ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Napoleonic  wars  that  it 
actually  entered  upon  the  path  which 
finally  led  to  its  remarkable  prosperity. 
Success,  however,  was  only  achieved 
after  a  sustained  and  resolute  struggle 
with  the  natural  disadvantages  of  its  posi- 
tion. Situated  almost  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land, Mulhouse  was  continually  flooded 
with  emigrants  from  the  last  two  coun- 
tries, whose  numbers  kept  down  the  price 
of  labour  while  they  augmented  the  cost 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  had  these  comparatively  un- 
skilled workmen  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  their  craft  than  they  moved  on  to 
other  towns,  where  their  services  would 
be  more  adequately  remunerated.  Un- 
provided with  water  communication,  far 
removed  from  the  sea,  and  compelled  to 
pay  dearly  for  both  coal  and  cotton,  the 
millowners  of  Mulhouse  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  were  too  heavily  handi- 
capped to  be  able  to  pay  a  good  wage  to 
secure  good  labour.  The  condition  of 
the  working  classes  became  at  last  so  bad 
that  it  amounted  to  both  a  scandal  and  a 
danger,  and  accordingly  in  1835  the  Acad- 
emy of  Moral  and  Political  Science  com- 
missioned Dr.  Villermd   to   report  upon 


the  state  of  the  cotton  operatives,  espe- 
cially in  Alsace.  At  that  time  the  popu- 
lation of  Mulhouse  was  estimated  at 
28,000,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  13,000 
were  "  birds  of  passage  "  taking  breath 
for  a  further  flight  to  more  propitious 
fields  of  labour.  Of  this  mixed  multitude 
17,000  belonged  to  the  industrial  class, 
and  one-third  of  this  number  were  con- 
strained by  exorbitant  rents  to  seek  lodg- 
ings in  the  surrounding  villages,  in  some 
instances  at  a  distance  of  six  miles.  A 
day's  work  then  lasted  from  five  in  the 
morning  to  eight  at  night,  whether  in 
winter  or  summer  ;  so  that  thousands  of 
poor  creatures  had  often  to  tramp  to  and 
fro  in  the  dark  along  muddy  roads  and 
through  rain  and  snow.  These  suburban 
lodgers  were  usually  those  who  earned 
the  least,  and  many  of  them  were  ill-clad 
women  and  children  in  rags.  To  escape 
the  fatigue  of  these  long  journeys,  the 
operatives  would  crowd  together  in  some 
city  garret  or  cellar,  two  families  being 
often  huddled  together  in  a  mere  den, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  straw  for  a  bed.  The 
rent  of  a  room  ten  feet  square,  or  tliere- 
abouts,  was  from  eight  to  nine  francs  a 
month,  and  few  artisans  occupied  more 
than  one  room.  It  is,  therefore,  not  very 
surprising  that  the  mortality  among  the 
children,  ill  fed,  worse  clad,  and  wholly 
neglected,  was  so  appalling  that  not  one- 
half  attained  the  age  of  two  years.  Ex- 
cept on  pay  day,  and  perchance  on  the 
morrow,  neither  meat  nor  wine  was  ever 
tasted,  the  ordinary  fare  consisting  of 
potatoes,  bread,  and  watered  milk.  Wages 
were  paid  once  a  fortnight,  and  barely 
sufficed  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

While  deploring  the  condition  of  their 
workpeople,  the  manufacturers  were  sore- 
ly puzzled  to  devise  means  for  its  amelio- 
ration. There  was  the  danger  that  a  mere 
rise  of  wages  would  induce  greater  drunk- 
enness and  immorality,  for  all  idea  of 
decency  and  self-respect  had  departed 
from  these  animated  machines.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  annually  dispensed 
in  charity,  with  the  effect  of  aggravating 
the  work  of  demoralization.  It  was  felt 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  for  these 
unfortunate  beings  was  to  create  in  them 
a  love  of  order,  sobriety,  and  cleanliness. 
To  wean  the  artisan  from  his  habit  of 
frequenting  the  public-house  and  wasting 
money  on  cards  and  unwholesome  drink, 
it  was  judged  necessary  to  place  within 
his  reach  the  comforts  of  a  home.  The 
huge  barrack-like  buildings  erected  in 
Paris,  and  more  recently  introduced  into 
London,  were  rejected   as    entirely  op- 
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posed  to  a  working  man's  habits  and 
prejudices.  Ground  rent  being  still 
within  moderate  limits,  it  was  resolved  at 
a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  Mul- 
house  to  construct  a  certain  number  of 
dwelling-houses,  measuring  about  i8  ft. 
each  way  within  the  walls,  and  containing 
two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  two  bedrooms  and  a  lumber- 
room  on  the  second  floor,  and  an  open 
attic  over  this.  There  was  to  be  a  cellar 
and  a  lumber-room  beneath  the  ground 
floor,  with  a  court-yard  and  a  garden  to 
each  house.  The  rent  was  not  to  exceed 
II  f.  per  month,  or  very  little  more  than 
what  was  then  commonly  asked  for  a 
good-sized  room  within  an  easy  distance 
of  the  factories.  This  would  doubtless 
have  been  a  great  boon  to  artisans  with 
families,  but  it  was  not  comparable  to  the 
bold  and  benevolent  experiment  attempt- 
ed by  Mr.  Dollfus,  senior. 

This  gentleman  —  a  manufacturer  be- 
longing to  the  town  — formed  a  company 
under  the  style  and  title  of  "  La  Soci^td 
Mulhousienne  des  Citds  Ouvri^res,"  with 
a  capital  of  ^12,000,  divided  into  sixty 
shares  of  ;^20o  each  —  himself  subscrib- 
ing for  thirty-five.  The  Government 
doubled  the  capital,  which  was  perhaps 
to  be  regretted,  though  it  enabled  the 
company  to  dispose  of  their  first  batch  of 
houses  on  somewhat  lower  terms  than 
they  were  afterwards  obliged  to  demand. 
Operations  commenced  in  the  latter  end 
of  July,  1853,  and  within  twelve  months 
one  hundred  houses  were  completed,  on 
three  different  models,  varying  in  price 
from  £'j\  to  ;^ii6  each.  The  first  "  citd 
ouvriere "  occupies  a  space  of  about 
twenty  acres.  The  principal  streets,  25ft. 
in  width  between  the  footpaths,  which 
are  each  nearly  5ft.  wide,  are  intersected 
at  right  angles  by  the  secondary  streets 
with  roadways  i6ft.  in  breadth  and 
footpaths  similar  to  the  others.  Both 
roads  and  side-paths  are  macadamized, 
while  the  gutters  are  paved  and  frequent- 
ly flushed  with  water.  They  are  also 
lighted  with  gas  at  the  expense  of  the 
town,  and  planted  on  each  side  with  lime- 
trees,  while  a  sewer  of  masonry  work 
runs  below,  and  is  connected  with  each 
tenement.  With  the  exception  of  six  in 
the  middle  of  the  cit^,  reserved  for  pub- 
lic offices,  the  houses  have  only  one  story, 
and  seem  to  nestle  in  the  midst  of  gay 
gardens  and  leafy  trees.  The  arrange- 
ments are  fourfold.  Some  are  semi-de- 
tached, standing  back  to  back,  with  a 
garden  in  front.  Others  are  isolated, 
with  a  court-yard  on  one  side  and  a  gar-. 
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den  on  the  other.  Thirdly,  come  small 
blocks  of  four  houses,  two  facing  one 
way,  two  the  other,  and  separated  by  a 
wall  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  garden 
along  the  frontage  and  the  two  sides. 
Each  house  occupies  a  little  more  than 
forty  square  yards,  and  the  garden  covers 
an  area  of  thrice  that  extent.  This  is  the 
kind  most  in  request.  To  the  fourth  cat- 
egory belong  houses  with  simply  a  ground 
floor  and  no  upper  story,  somewhat 
longer  and  wider  than  the  others,  but  at 
the  expense  of  their  gardens  ;  these  also 
are  ranged  in  groups  of  four.  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that,  besides  flowering  plants, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  to 
considerable  profit. 

The  success  of  the  first  year's  opera- 
tions encouraged  the  Association  to  issue 
eleven  additional  shares  at  ;^2oo  each, 
raising  the  total  capital  to  ^14,200  or, 
including  the  State  subvention,  to  ;^26,- 
200.  Supplementing  this  fund  by  loans 
at  5  and  subsequently  at  4  1-2  per  cent., 
the  Association  gradually  invested  the 
not  inconsiderable  sum  of  ;^8o,ooo  in  ar- 
tisans' dwellings,  of  which  692  were  com- 
pleted in  ten  years,  besides  public  baths, 
wash-houses,  a  bakery,  a  general  store, 
and  a  restaurant.  Of  these  houses  614 
were  already  transferred  to  working-men 
proprietors,  171  being  free  from  all  en- 
cumbrance, and  a  still  larger  number 
being  very  slightly  burdened.  The  pur- 
chase is  assumed  to  be  effected  on  the 
payment  of  ^12  or  ;^I4  down,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  house,  the  balance  being 
liquidated  by  easy  payments  extending 
over  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  In  the 
event  of  the  purchaser  being  unable  or 
unwilling  to  fulfil  his  contract,  the  sum 
paid  down  in  advance  is  returned  to  him 
with  interest  and  also  the  difference  be- 
tween a  fair  rental  and  the  somewhat 
larger  payments  he  has  made  with  a  view 
to  ultimate  proprietorship.  Strange  to 
say,  although  49  houses  were  sold  during 
the  first  twelve  months,  the  demand  next 
year  fell  off  to  18,  and  in  the  year  after 
that  to  only  5.  The  operatives,  unable 
to  comprehand  a  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, began  to  talk  the  matter  over 
among  themselves,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  must  be  a  trap  laid  for 
them  somewhere,  and  that  it  was  certain- 
ly not  for  the  sake  of  the  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  that  their  employers  were  taking 
upon  themselves  so  much  risk  and 
trouble.  In  the  fourth  year,  however,  as 
no  visible  harm  had  befallen  their  adven- 
turous comrades  who  had  become  house 
proprieters,  the  working  men   shook  off 
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their  suspicions,  and  53  houses  were  dis- 
posed of,  while  109  were  claimed  in  the 
ensuing  year.  From  that  moment  the 
demand  continued  in  advance  of  the  sup- 
ply, even  where,  as  at  Guebwiller,  each 
house  costs  from  ^144  to  £iSo. 

Of  the  various  establishments  provided 
by  the  Mulhouse  Association  for  the 
common  use  of  the  dwellers  in  the  citds, 
two  at  least  met  with  slender  support. 
In  order  to  provide  the  working  men 
with  wholesome  bread  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  which  the  bakers  found  it  neces- 
sary to  charge,  a  public  bakery  was  built, 
and  an  active  woman  placed  in  charge  of 
a  supply  of  900  loaves  per  diem.  Cash 
payments,  however,  being  obligatory,  the 
actual  sale  seldom  exceeded  60  or  70 
loaves,  supplemented  by  a  small  quantity 
of  groceries.  For  a  similar  reason  the 
general  store,  containing  plain  furniture, 
kitchen  utensils,  ready-made  clothes, 
firewood,  &c.  &c.,  was  seldom  opened, 
though  the  articles  were  all  good  of  their 
kind  and  offered  at  wholesale  prices. 
The  restaurant  proved  more  successful, 
being  opened  to  the  whole  town,  with 
liberty  to  purchase  articles  of  food  to  be 
consumed  off  the  premises.  A  meal  con- 
sisting, say,  of  a  plate  of  soup,  a  portion 
of  bouilli  or  vegetables,  three  to  four 
ounces  of  veal,  and  nearly  half  a  pint  of 
wine,  cost  only  fourpence  halfpenny  ;  or 
rather  that  was  the  price  previous  to  the 
annexation  of  Alsace  to  Germany.  The 
baths  and  wash-houses  have  been  emi- 
nently prosperous,  the  charge  for  a  bath 
being  three  halfpence,  while  for  one  half- 
penny may  be  enjoyed  for  two  hours  the 
use  of  wash-house,  mangle,  drying-room, 
&c.  At  Cornach,  Guebwiller,  Colmar, 
Beaucourt,  and  Wesserli.ng  institutions 
.exist  similar  to  those  at  Mulhouse,  partly 
copied,  partly  improved.  The  moral  ef- 
fect has  everywhere  been  most  remark- 
able. Drunkenness,  brawling,  idleness, 
and  discontent  have  given  place  to  sobri- 
ety, order,  industry,  and  self-respect. 
While  wages  are  considerably  lower  in 
Alsace  than  at  Lisle,  Lyons,  or  Rouen, 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  ap- 
pears to  be  superior  in  every  respect. 
Some  allowance,  perhaps,  must  be  made 
for  the  calmer  and  more  persevering  tem- 
perament of  the  Teutonic  race ;  but  it 
may  be  fairly  assumed  that  noteworthy 
advantages  would  attend  the  development 
of  similar  institutions  even  in  the  most 
Gallic  departments  of  France  — a  fortiori 
in  our  own  country. 
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JOURNAL  DE  A.   M.  AMPERE. 

The  "Journal  et  Correspondance  de 
Andrd-Marie  Ampere  "  *  is  one  of  those 
books  which,  perhaps,  it  is  half  profane 
to  publish,  but  which,  once  published,  be- 
come to  every  sympathetic  reader  not 
books  but  incidents  and  persons  he  has 
known  as  part  of  his  own  recollections. 
It  is  of  the  genre  of  the  "  Recit  d'une 
Soeur,"  and  probably  but  for  the  extraor- 
dinary success  of  that  work,  would  never 
have  seen  the  light ;  but  it  is  much 
shorter,  more  reticent  and  modest  in  its 
revelations,  and  has  much  more  dramatic 
unity  in  its  brief  and  complete  record  of 
one  episode  in  a  great  and  worthy  life. 
The  eminent  mathematician  and  philoso- 
pher does  not  appear  to  us  as  does  the 
woman  whose  pure  and  simple  career  we 
have  just  discussed,  in  the  course  of  his 
training,  or  the  development  of  his 
genius.  We  see  incidentally  how  he 
struggled  up  to  the  first  step  in  the  ladder 
of  reputation,  but  this  struggle  is  so  en- 
tirely subordinate  to  a  dearer  object  that 
it  interests  us  in  a  secondary  degree  ;  for 
Ampere  worked  not  in  the  first  place  for 
knowledge,  like  Mary  Somerville,  nor  for 
fame  and  advancement,  like  many  another 
—  but  for  Julie;  his  wife,  and  his  child, 
and  the  means  of  supporting  them,  and 
enjoying  their  tender  society,  were  his 
inspirations.  To  make  sure  of  a  little 
home  in  Lyons,  ^here  he  could  give  his 
lessons,  and  study  the  chimie,  which 
ruined  ses  pantalons  and  burnt  holes  in 
his  waistcoats,  to  Julie's  despair  —  with 
her  by  his  side  and  their  boy  —  was  the 
motive  which  pushed  him  to  ever  greater 
and  greater  efforts,  which  impelled  his 
brain  to  ceaseless  work,  and  kept  his 
hands  black  (also  to  Julie's  despair)  with 
burns  and  staining  acids.  Let  us  allow 
that  to  pursue  science  for  the  love  of 
science  is  perhaps  a  nobler  motive.  The 
men  who  go  furthest  in  all  sublime  paths 
of  learning  are  perhaps  —  though  we  do 
not  affirm  it  —  men  who  have  no  Julie. 
When  Andrea  del  Sarto,  musing  in  Mr. 
Browning's  beautiful  poem  upon  the 
higher  elevation  of  Rafael  and  Agnolo, 
reflects,  ''but  then  they  had  no  wife,"  it 
is  like  enough  that  the  excuse  for  his  own 
shortcoming  was  valid.  But  here  again 
a  compensating  human  sentiment  comes 
in.  The  love  of  art  or  of  science  is  grand 
but  cold,  and  not  comprehensible  to  all 
of  us  ;  but  the  love  of  the  little  home,  the 
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dependent  family,  the  child,  the  woman, 
how  deeply  comprehensible  they  are  ! 
Therefore  the  struggle  of  Andre  Ampere 
will  go  to  many  a  heart  which  has  little 
sympathy  with  science  —  and  it  is,  though 
an  episode  in  the  history  of  science,  in 
itself  pure  poetry,  the  oldest  and  most 
everlasting  of  all  arts.  It  forms  but  one 
chapter  in  a  long  life  —  such  an  episode 
as  a  man  might  half  forget,  looking  back 
to  it  in  the  long  blank  of  years  after,  see- 
ing himself  as  in  a  dream,  and  wondering 
if  it  could  ever  have  been  true  ;  or  might 
keep  in  his  heart  and  memory,  hidden  far 
from  common  sight,  unknown  to  others, 
yet  his  most  dear  and  precious  posses- 
sion. We  do  not  know  in  which  of  these 
ways  the  celebrated  Ampere,  in  the  long 
ages  after,  when  he  had  won  everything 
that  fame  had  to  give,  remembered  the 
wife  of  his  youth  :  but  in  the  days  before 
he  was  great,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  his  heart  was  so  full  of  her  that 
there  was  room  for  little  else  ;  and  this  is 
the  story  of  that  brief  but  agitated  time. 

The  lady  who  has  arranged  the  letters, 
linking  them  together  with  a  thread  of 
remark  and  description  not  always  in 
good  taste,  and  seldom  necessary,  pref- 
aces the  collection  with  an  extract  from 
Saint-Beuve's  "portrait"  of  Ampere,  in 
which  the  great  critic  describes  how, 
searching  among  his  hero's  papers,  •'  bla- 
sonn^es  de  figures  algdbriques,"  for  ma- 
terials for  his  work,  he  found  a  page  of 
paper  yellow  with  time,  and  more  than 
usually  scratched  with  mathematical  sym- 
bols, on  which  the  young  man  had  evi- 
dently begun  to  scribble  some  record  of 
his  youthful  feelings  —  describing  hovv 
his  studies  and  books  had  become  so  dis- 
tasteful to  him  all  at  once,  and  his  heart 
had  demanded  something  more  than 
science  or  literature.  "  One  day,  walking 
at  sunset  along  the  bank  of  a  solitary 
stream,"  the  MS.  goes  on  —  then  ends 
abruptly,  leaving  no  further  information. 
"  What  did  he  see  on  the  banks  of  this 
stream?"  says  Sainte-Beuve.  "Another 
folio  full  of  memorials  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt  on  this  subject,  and,  under  the 
title  Ajnorum^  carries  on  day  by  day  the 
entire  history  of  his  feelings,  of  his  love 
and  marriage,  up  to  the  death  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections.  Who  could  be- 
lieve it  ?  or  rather,  when  one  thinks  a 
little,  why  should  it  not  have  been  so  1 
The  philosopher  whom  we  have  seen  full 
of  thoughts  and  wrinkles,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  have  lived  only  in  the  world  of 
figures,  was  in  his  day  a  vigorous  youth  ; 
he  loved  and  was  loved  again ;  but  all 


this  has  passed  with  the  years,  has  been 
covered  up  and  forgotten  :  perhaps  it 
would  have  astonished  himself  even, 
had  he  found,  in  searching  for  some 
geometrical  paper,  this  journal  of  his 
heart,  this  book  of  Amorum,  long  buried 
and  forgotten." 

Not  long  ago  it  was  our  fate  to  have  in 
our  hands  the  journal  of  another  illus- 
trious Frenchman,  a  brilliant  and  caustic 
spirit,  showing  little  trace  of  the  tender 
sentimentality  of  youth,  in  his  conversa- 
tion and  social  aspect  at  least.  One  of 
the  little  volumes  had  a  heading,  "  writ 
large,"  to  every  page,  often  underlined  in 
red  ink  to  make  it  more  emphatic.  This 
heading  was  "  Bonheur."  It  contained 
the  narrative  of  his  wedding  tour.  We 
leave  the  reader  to  guess  what  were  the 
feelings  of  the  wife  to  whom  this  volume, 
with  its  eloquent  and  often-repeated 
heading,  came  as  an  inheritance  thirty 
years  or  more  after,  when  the  writer  was 
dead.  But  poor  Ampere's  Amontm  was 
no  poetical  preface  to  a  long  and  happy 
existence.  It  forms  but  a  short  episode, 
dramatically  perfect  and  complete,  em- 
bracing about  five  years  only  of  a  pro- 
longed life. 

Andr^- Marie  Ampere  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  mercant  in  Lyons  who  was 
guillotined  under  the  Revolution.  The 
boy  had  already  shown  signs  of  the 
ability  afterwards  so  fully  proved  and 
acknowledged  :  "  Quant  ^  mon  fils,  il  n'y 
a  rien  que  je  n'attende  de  lui,"  his 
father  wrote  in  a  fine  and  touching  letter 
of  farewell  addressed  to  his  family  a  few 
hours  before  his  execution.  Close  to 
Pol^mieux,  the  little  property  which  be- 
longed to  the  Widow  Ampere,  was  the 
village  of  Saint-Germain-au-Mont-d'or, 
where,  in  a  simple  little  country  house, 
lived,  during  the  summer,  a  family  called 
Carron,  bourgeois  like  the  other.  The 
second  daughter,  Julie,  was  a  golden- 
haired  girl  with  blue  eyes,  in  which  An- 
drd  read  "  the  serenity  of  an  angelic  soul." 
The  young  man  himself  lived  in  Lyons, 
giving  lessons  and  studying  with  all  his 
heart.  "  In  winter  he  rose  long  before 
day,  at  four  o'clock,  and  leaving  his  room, 
climbed  up  the  long  stairs  to  a  house  on 
the  fifth  story  in  the  Place  du  Cordeliers, 
to  join  a  group  of  comrades  eager  like 
himself  to  read  and  know."  Every  Sat- 
urday he  took  his  way  to  Poldmieux,  after 
the  wont  of  many  a  laborious  lad,  to 
spend  Sunday  at  home.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
{  posed  that  the  pleasant  country  road  led 
him  through  Saint-Germain,  where  stood 
the  little  carapagne  —  homely  white  house 
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with  its  garden  —  where  Julie  folded  up 
the  linen  which  had  been  hung  out  to 
dry,  and  gathered  strawberries,  and  filled 
the  boy-student's  soul  with  dreams. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  A7norum  — 
the  story  of  this  pure  and  gentle  love  :  — 

AMORUM. 

1796. 

Sunday,  loth  April.  —  I  saw  her  for  the  first 
time. 

Saturday,  loth  August.  —  I  went  to  her 
house,  when  they  lent  me  the  "  Novelli  Morali 
di  Soavi." 

Saturday,  3d  September.  —  I  took  back  the 
"  Novelli ;  "  they  gave  me  my  choice  in  their 
library.  I  took  "  Madame  Deshouliers."  I 
was  alone  with  her  for  a  minute. 

Sunday,  4th  September.  —  I  walked  home 
with  the  two  sisters  after  mass.  I  took  back 
the  first  volume  of  Bernardin.  She  told  me 
that  she  would  be  alone  ;  her  mother  and  sister 
were  to  leave  on  Wednesday. 

Friday,  9th  September.  —  I  went,  but  found 
only  Elise  (poor  boy  !) 

Thus  the  journal  goes  on.  On  Satur- 
day the  17th  September  he  "begins  to 
open  my  heart."  On  the  following  Mon- 
day he  completes  his  declaration,  bring- 
ing back  "  feeble  hopes,  and  an  order  not 
to  go  back  before  the  return  of  her  moth- 
er." After  this,  several  occasions  occur 
in  which  he  met  her  "without  daring  to 
speak  to  her."  Sometimes  Julie  is  un- 
kind, and  bids  him  come  not  so  often. 
"  Elle  me  rembourra  bien  "  is  another 
complaint.  But,  nevertheless,  progress 
is  made.  There  are  few  protestations, 
which  were  unnecessary  in  Ampere's 
brief  memoranda,  and  none  of  the  senti- 
mental epanche77ients  du  cceur  which 
make  us  half  despise  Madame  Craven's 
too  eloquent  hero.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  but  her.  "  I  ate  a  cherry  which 
she  had  dropped  :  I  kissed  a  rose  which 
she  had  touched,"  the  lad  says  in  the  fol- 
lowing June.  "When  we  were  walking, 
I  twice  gave  her  my  hand  to  cross  a  stile. 
Her  mother  made  a  place  for  me  on  the 
bench  between  her  and  Julie.  As  we  re- 
turned, I  said  to  her  that  I  had  scarcely 
ever  passed  so  happy  a  day,  but  that  it 
was  not  the  sight  of  nature  that  had  most 
charmed  me.  She  talked  to  me  with 
grace  and  kindness."  Another  time 
"she  deiofned  to  hold  a  long:  conversa- 
tion  "  with  the  happy  youth.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  three  years  after  their  first 
meeting  that  the  shy  Julie  and  her  care- 
ful parents  allowed  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  to  accord  her  to  her  eager 
lover.  He  was  only  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four,  so  that  there  was   not   much  time 


lost  after  all.  The  young  couple  began 
their  married  life  humbly  in  the  Rue  Mer- 
cier  in  Lyons,  with,  however,  the  kindly 
refuge  of  the  two  village  houses  behind 
them,  especially  that  of  Julie's  mother,  now 
a  widow.  They  were  poor,  but  they  were 
happy.  Andre's  pupils,  however,  did 
not  afford  a  sure  maintenance  for  the  lit- 
tle family  when  increased  by  the  child 
who  was  in  his  turn  to  make  himself  well 
known  to  the  world  —  the  antiquarian- 
historian,  Jean  Jacques  Ampere ;  and 
Andrd  decided  to  accept  an  appointment 
in  Bourg,  twelve  leagues  off  (they  talk 
of  this  as  if  it  had  been  thousands  of 
miles  away),  where  his  income  was  fixed 
at  the  modest  sum  of  two  thousand  and 
six  francs  —  about  eighty  pounds  — 
which  he  did  his  best  to  increase  by 
means  of  private  pupils,  hoping  always  to 
bring  himself  into  notice,  and  to  obtain  a 
post  in  the  Lyc^e  which  was  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Lyons.  Julie,  whose  health 
never  seems  to  have  been  re-established 
after  the  birth  of  her  child,  was  not  al- 
lowed by  her  doctor  to  accompany  her 
husband  ;  and  for  the  two  years  follow- 
ing Andre  lived  in  a  state  of  exile  from 
all  he  loved  best,  making  hurried  visits  in 
the  holidays  to  his  wife  and  child  ;  living 
the  most  laborious  and  frugal  life  away 
from  them,  and  thinking  of  them  night 
and  day.  All  his  efforts,  all  his  labours 
and  hopes,  are  directed  to  the  one  point 
of  getting  this  much-longed-for  appoint- 
ment in  Lyons,  which  would  restore  him 
to  Julie  and  her  family,  and  his  own. 
Our  space  will  permit  us  to  quote  only  a 
few  of  the  ceaseless  letters  which  the 
young  mathematician,  in  the  intervals  of 
his  perpetual  lessons,  calculations,  and 
chemical  experiments,  found  opportunity 
to  write  to  his  poor  young  wife,  sick  and 
ailing,  but  always  hopeful,  in  the  gloomy 
little  house  in  the  Rue  Mercier.  Here  is 
one  which  shows  the  young  savant  in  the 
middle  of  his  work  :  — 

Seven  years  ago  I  proposed  to  myself  a 
problem  of  my  own  invention  which  I  could 
not  solve  by  direct  means,  but  to  which  by 
chance  I  found  a  solution  which  I  saw  was 
right  without  being  able  to  demonstrate  it. 
This  has  often  returned  to  my  mind,  and 
twenty  times  have  I  sought,  without  finding, 
the  direct  solution  of  my  problem.  A  few 
days  since  my  idea  took  once  more  possession 
of  me,  and  at  last,  I  know  not  how,  I  have 
succeeded  in  grasping  it,  along  with  a  theory 
of  curious  and  novel  ideas  upon  the  theory  of 
probabilities.  As  I  believe  that  there  are  few 
mathematicians  in  France  who  will  solve  this 
problem  in  a  shorter  time,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
its  publication  in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages 
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would  be  a  good  way  of  attaining  to  a  mathe- 
matical chair.  I  will  finish  the  day  after  to- 
morrow this  little  essay  of  pure  algebra,  in 
which  there  is  no  need  of  figures;  but  will 
keep  it  to  revise  and  correct  it  until  next  week, 
when  I  will  send  it  to  you  by  Pochon,  with  the 
checked  waistcoat,  the  woollen  stockings,  and 
the  six  louis  of  v\hich  I  have  spoken.  As  soon 
as  the  MS.  arrives  at  Lyons  it  must  be  printed. 
.  .  .  The  six  louis  for  this  month  and  the 
seven  for  next  must  be  used  for  this,  and  I 
shall  be  certain  of  the  place  at  Lyons.  Per- 
haps we  may  sell  some  copies,  but  first  of  all 
I  think  many  must  be  given  to  the  learned  in 
Paris. 

I  trouble  you  with  my  commissions,  but  it 
will  not  last  long.  The  future  offers  us  a 
happy  perspective  ;  health  for  you,  a  good 
place  at  Lyons,  our  delightful  child,  and  the 
still  sweeter  thought  that  you  love  me  always. 

Here  is  another,  in  which  the  love 
comes  uppermost,  the  young  philosopher 
having  ses  vaca?ices^  and  giving  himself 
up  entirely  to  thoughts  of  Julie  :  — 

Bourg,  Wednesday, 
Eleven  o'clock  morning. 

How  I  sigh  for  the  moment  which  shall 
bring  us  together  again  !  Oh,  when,  when  will 
the  holidays  come  ! 

Four  o'clock. 

This  exclamation  had  just  come  from  my 
lips  when  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fancy 
which  you  will  think  odd.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  back  with  your  packet  of  letters  to 
the  field  behind  the  hospital,  where  I  had 
gone  to  read  them  before  my  journey  to  Lyons 
with  so  much  pleasure.  I  meant  to  renew 
there  the  gentle  recollections  of  which  I  made 
provision  before,  and  I  have  gathered  sweeter 
still  for  another  time.  How  sweet  your  letters 
are  !  One  must  have  a  mind  like  yours  to 
write  things  which  go  thus  to  the  heart,  with- 
out design  or  study.  I  remained  till  two 
o'clock  seated  under  a  tree,  with  a  meadow  at 
my  right  hand,  the  river  to  the  left  and  in 
front  of  me,  the  buildings  of  the  hospital  be- 
hind. You  may  suppose  that  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  before  thus  indulging  myself  to 
leave  word  at  Madame  Beauregard's  that  I 
should  not  dine  there  to-day.  She  supposes  I 
have  gone  out  to  dinner ;  but  as  I  had  break- 
fasted well,  I  was  all  the  better  for  having  no 
dinner  but  love.  At  two  I  felt  so  calm  and 
easy  in  mind,  in  place  of  the  weariness  that 
oppressed  me  this  morning,  that  I  took  the ' 
fancy  of  walking  and  botanizing.  ...  I  write  1 
all  sorts  of  nonsense  to  you,  to  give  you  an  j 
idea  of  the  state  of  my  mind.  It  is  certain 
that  my  long  walk,  these  dear  recollections,  the  I 
success  of  my  experiments  and  of  my  lessons, 
have  singularly  tranquillized  the  mind  which  \ 
was  so  much  excited  eight  days  ago. 

Here  is  a  list  of  my  daily  occupations  [he 
writes   at   a   later   period].     M.    Clere  works 
with  me  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  i 
ten ;  Gripier  from  half -past  eleven  to  one.     In 


the  afternoon,  from  three  to  four,  I  give  my 
lessons  in  physics ;  the  rest  of  my  time  is 
passed  in  thinking  of  Julie,  and  of  the  works 
I  am  meditating.  During  the  weekly  holiday 
(or  more  exactly,  for  these  were  the  days  of 
the  Revolution,  la  vacance  du  decadi)  M.  Clere 
makes  experiments  in  chemistry  along  with 
me.  Yesterday  I  did  not  sup  till  ten,  when  I 
was  thoroughly  wearied  with  the  exertion  and 
broken  in  spirit,  having  broken  my  materials  in 
the  mortar,  carried  coals,  and  blown  the  fire  for 
twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  but  happy  to  have 
sometimes  succeeded.  Ah,  if  all  this  would 
but  bring  me  to  the  Lycee  I  should  be  satisfied, 
and  should  no  longer  fear  the  necessity  of 
living  long  separate  from  Julie,  unable  to  sup- 
ply her  with  things  necessaiy  for  her,  so  often 
deprived  as  she  has  been  of  a  thousand  indis- 
pensable matters  ...  I  have  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  Perrin,  by  which,  counting 
from  to-day,  she  will  furnish  me  with  break- 
fast daily  for  three  francs  a-month  (!)  Dear 
Julie,  consult  whatever  doctor  you  like,  but  in 
no  case  neglect  your  health.  Ah,  if  I  only 
knew  how  to  cure  you  by  returning  to  Lyons  ! 
for  that  I  would  give  up  the  Ecole  Centrale 
and  everything  else.  ...  At  Easter,  my 
darling,  at  Easter,  I  shall  have  some  days  of 
happiness  at  least  ! 

The  answers  sent  by  the  young  wife  to 
these  letters  are  more  graceful  and 
sprightly  in  style,  and  not  less  tender  and 
simple.  She  pities  her  paiivre  ami,  who 
has  nothing  but  physics  and  chemistry  to 
console  him.  "  You  go  on  making  those 
villanous  drugs,"  she  cries,  half  smiling, 
half  in  dismay;  "and  your  poor  book  is 
no  nearer  finished  than  ever."  She  is 
anxious  and  troubled  about  his  "  cloth 
trousers,"  which  she  bids  him  send  her, 
lest  the  rats  should  eat  them  ;  and  tells 
him  to  take  care  of  his  waistcoats  and 
breeches,  and  to  wear  the  coarse  aprons 
with  strings  which  she  sends  him.  Many 
and  often  repeated  are  her  counsels  about 
his  personal  appearance.  "  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  unrip  the  lining  of  your  sleeves," 
she  says  ;  "  take  care  to  have  your  cra- 
vats clean,  to  be  bicn  chaussi j  take  care 
of  your  trousers,  your  waistcoats,  your 
stockings."  After  a  little  quarrel  he  has 
had  with  his  landlady  on  going  to  dinner 
with  hands  stained  black  with  some  acid, 
she  addresses  him  with  mingled  vexation 
and  sympathy.  "  I  approve  your  leaving 
Madame  Beauregard  after  her  polite- 
ness," she  says  ;  "but  I  wish  this  would 
make  you  a  little  more  careful  of  your 
person,  for  many  may  think  within  them- 
selves what  she  has  the  rudeness  to  say. 
If  you  pay  any  visits,  do  try  to  have  the 
aspect  of  a  respectable  man,  to  please 
your  poor  wife,  who  has  not  too  many 
pleasures."     Nor  does  Julie  confine  her- 
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self  to  such  small  matters.  She  gives 
him  counsel  about  the  manasrement  of  his 
affairs,  in  which  the  philosopher  is  not 
very  clear  ;  and  arranges,  weak  and  suf- 
fering as  she  is,  about  his  printing,  and 
the  distribution  and  correction  of  his 
pamphlet.  But  her  health  keeps  her  from 
him,  and  keeps  him  in  a  perpetual  anxi- 
ety, which  she  thus  endeavours  to  calm 
down : — 

Mon  pauvre  ami,  it  is  not  the  first  time  that 
you  have  made  me  smile,  bidding  me  promise 
you  to  be  ill  no  more.  Ah,  health  is  so 
precious  that  if  I  possessed  wealth  I  would 
sacrifice  it  all  to  obtain  that  blessing.  But  we 
must  submit,  hope  in  the  future,  and  have 
patience.  Have  patience,  also,  mon  fils,  and 
do  not  stupefy  yourself  with  this  as  you  do 
with  your  calculations  ;  for  how  to  be  cured  is 
not  a  problem  which  can  be  solved,  and  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  it  if  the  Master  of  our  being 
wills  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  We  must 
learn  to  bear  these  evils,  and  do  what  we  can 
not  to  think  too  much  of  them.  How  willingly 
[she  adds  later]  would  I  spend  your  money 
that  you  might  have  a  wife  like  others  who 
could  enjoy  with  you  and  our  little  one  so 
many  little  pleasures  which  bad  health  poisons  ! 
Oh  yes,  it  is  sad  indeed  to  be  always  an  object 
of  anxiety  to  one's  own  people  —  to  you,  mon 
pauvre  ami,  who  see  me  suffering,  weary, 
sometimes  unjust.  God  wills  it  so — we  must 
submit.  I  should  have  been  too  happy  had 
He  left  me  my  strength.  A  good  husband,  a 
delightful  child,  the  best  of  mothers,  loved  and 
cherished  by  all  my  family,  would  not  this 
have  been  too  much  happiness  ?  I  feel  it,  for, 
notwithstanding  my  condition,  I  am  more 
attached  to  life  than  ever  :  it  is  because  I  love 
you  more,  and  my  child  also,  and  I  am  sure  that 
both  of  you  have  need  of  me  to  be  happy. 
But  let  us  change  the  subject,  for  this  over- 
comes me  ;  you  will  feel,  like  me,  your  heart  ( 
bleed  as  you  read.  j 

Poor  Julie!  poor  young  husband!  —  J 
the  pamphlet,  with  its  unique  calculation 
{considerations  sur  la  theorie  mathana- 
tique  dufeu),  the  anxious  efforts  of  every 
kind,  brilliant  lectures,  successful  exper- 
iments, problems  solved,  succeeded  to 
the  height  of  his  hopes.  In  the  spring  of 
1803  he  had  at  last  certainty  of  his  ap- 
pointment at  the  newly-formed  Lycde  of 
Lyons.  On  the  17th  April  he  came  home 
pour  ne  plus  quitter  Julie  —  pathetic 
words  !  for  Juhe  was  on  the  eve  of  leav- 
ing him,  and  forever.  On  the  5th  July 
he  gave,  poor  soul,  his  first  lesson  in 
Lyons  ;  but  the  day  Avhich  should  have 
been  the  climax  of  happiness  to  him  calls 
forth  not  a  word  of  pleasure.  He  went  to 
his  much-desired  tribune  from  the  death- 
bed of  his  wife.  On  the  13th  of  July,  af- 
ter a  pitiful  record  of  medicines  adminis- 


tered and  changed,  which  is  all  his  jour- 
nal has  come  to,  there  ensues  a  sudden 
deadly  lull.  "  Multa  flagella  peccatoris 
sperantam  autem  in  Domino  misericor- 
dia  circumdabit,"  he  cries  twice  over  out 
of  the  depths.  "Wilt  Thou  take  from 
me  all  happiness  on  this  earth  .'*  Thou 
hast  it  in  Thy  hands,  O  my  God,  I 
hope  in  Thee,  O  my  God,  I  submit 
to  Thy  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be ; 
but  I  should  have  preferred  to  die.  O 
Lord  God  of  mercy,  reunite  me  in  heaven 
to  her  whom  Thou  hast  permitted  me  to 
love  on  earth." 

Julie  was  dead. 

After  this  the  hapless  life  pauses, 
comes  to  a  dead  stop,  as  lives  do  when 
struck  with  those  blows  which  slay  only 
the  heart,  not  the  body.  He  strayed 
away  from  the  Lyc^e  which  he  had  longed 
and  prayed  for,  but  which  was  now  a 
misery  to  him,  and  after  a  while  got  to 
Paris,  to  fame,  to  a  reputation  more  than 
national,  and  a  place  among  the  first  rank 
of  French  philosophers.  But  the  chap- 
ter of  Amorum  was  closed  forever.  In 
after-years  the  passion  of  paternal  love, 
which  belongs  so  specially  to  the  French 
character,  made  him  happy  in  his  abso- 
lute devotion  to  his  son  ;  but  that  one 
brief,  almost  momentary,  episode  of  a 
passion  more  absorbing  still,  got  buried 
in  silence  and  obscurity,  until  the  time 
came  when  poor  Andr^  Ampere  died, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  savants^ 
and  the  hand  of  genius  stirred  those 
ashes  to  make  a  record  of  his  life. 
Strange  power  of  human  words  !  With 
the  old  letters  out  of  the  silken  portfolio 
which  Julie  worked  for  him,  this  whole 
little  circle  reappears  as  living  as  if  in 
France  letters  were  still  dated  in  Germi- 
nal and  Messidor  —  not  Ampere  and 
Julie  only,  but  the  two  mothers,  the  sis- 
ters, the  old  servants,  and  all  that  homely 
life  over  which  their  refined  and  graceful 
tongue  throws  a  charm  and  elegance 
which  does  not  always  appear  in  transla- 
tion or  in  reality.  Besides  the  melancholy 
beauty  of  the  story,  it  is  a  revelation  of 
apparently  cultivated  intelligence  and 
elevated  feeling  such  as  we  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  find  in  a  poor  bourgeois  family  in 
the  height  of  the  Revolution.  These 
rural  women  write  in  French  to  which 
the  Academy  could  take  small  exception. 
They  play  at  graceful  society  games  of 
bouts  rimes ^  such  as  solace  the  highest 
circles.  They  read  comedies,  tragedies 
—  "  Lettres  Provinciales,"  the  "  Nuits  de 
Young,"  and  much  beside — yet  are 
merely  poor  middle-class  people,  noways 
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distinguished  from  others,  so  far  as  can 
be  perceived.  This  glimpse  into  the  un- 
revealed  depths  of  society  in  such  an  age 
is  of  as  much  interest  historically,  as  is 
this  charming,  gentle,  and  real  romance 
for  the  illustration  of  human  life. 


From  The  Academy. 
TWINKLING   OF   THE    STARS. 

The  subject  of  the  twinkling  of  stars 
has  engaged  a  good  deal  of  attention  of 
late  years,  and  some  interesting  results 
have  been  obtained.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  Italian  astronomer,  Respighi,  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
scintillation  in  certain  dark  bands  which 
were  seen  to  traverse  the  spectrum  of  a 
star,  indicating  changes  in  the  refrangi- 
bility  of  our  atmosphere,  from  hot  and 
cold  strata,  which  produce  something  of 
the  effect  of  a  passing  mirage.  A  layer 
of  hot  air  would  bend  the  rays  less  than 
the  colder  and  denser  air  around,  and 
thus  the  star's  light  would  not  reach  the 
observer,  rays  which  traversed  the  hot 
stratum  passing  over  his  head,  and  those 
which  traversed  the  cold  air  below  being 
bent  so  as  to  fall  beneath  his  feet.  As 
the  rays  of  different  colours  are  different- 
ly bent  in  their  passage  through  the  air 
(the  red  rays  being  the  least  refracted), 
different  parts  of  a  star's  spectrum  would 
be  thus  cut  off  in  succession,  as  the  rela- 
tive temperatures  of  the  layers  of  air  va- 
ried. Arago's  not  very  lucid  explanation 
of  the  phenomena,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
terference of  light,  is  in  this  way  com- 
pletely disposed  of. 

M.  Montigny,  of  Brussels,  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  amount  of  scintillation  in 
different  stars  by  the  help  of  an  inge- 
nious contrivance,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  scintillometer.  His  plan  is  to 
make  use  of  the  persistence  of  impres- 
sions on  the  retina,  by  causing  a  thick 
plate  of  glass,  mounted  obliquely  on  an 
axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  telescope  used, 
and  fixed  just  in  front  of  the  eye-piece, 
to  rotate  rapidly ;  the  effect  of  this  is  to 
displace  the  star's  image,  so  that,  owing 
to  the  varying  inclination  of  the  glass 
plate,  the  star  appears  to  move  in  a  cir- 
cle, which,  if  the  rotation  is  rapid  enough 
(three  or  four  times  in  a  second),  forms  a 
continuous  circle  of  light,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  a  burning  stick  whirled  rapidly. 
The  changes  in  the  colour  of  a  star  will 
be  seen  on  this  circle,  the  successive 
points  of   which  give  the  appearance  of 


the  object  at  successive  small  fractions 
of  a  second  ;  and  in  this  way,  by  count- 
ing the  alternations  of  colour  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  this  circle  of  light,  M. 
Montigny  has  succeeded  in  observing 
nearly  two  hundred  alternations  of  colour 
in  a  second  of  time. 

The  point  sought  to  be  established  was 
the  connection  between  these  changes 
and  the  constitution  of  the  stellar  light, 
for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  rays  which  are 
deficient  cannot  be  acted  on  by  un- 
dulations of  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
there  will  therefore  be  fewer  changes  of 
colour  the  more  dark  bands  there  are  in  a 
star's  spectrum.  Now  Secchi  has  di- 
vided the  stars  of  which  he  has  examined 
the  spectra  into  four  types,  and  M.  Mon- 
tigny has  observed  the  scintillations  of 
stars  belonging  to  three  of  these  types  : 
viz.,  bluish  white  stars  exhibiting  four 
black  lines  in  their  spectrum  ;  yellow 
stars,  like  our  sun,  showing  numerous 
fine  dark  lines  ;  and  orange  stars,  which 
have  a  spectrum  somewhat  resembling  a 
colonnade.  As  far  as  the  results  ob- 
tained by  M.  Montigny  go,  it  seems  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  twinkling  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  type  (white  stars),  and 
the  least  in  the  third  type  (orange  stars), 
and  that  the  mere  brightness  of  the  star 
has  no  influence  on  the  phenomena.  But 
the  principle  of  combining  observations  of 
different  nights  without  any  further  cor- 
rection, on  which  M.  Montigny  has  acted, 
is  highly  objectionable,  and  destroys  our 
confidence  in  his  conclusions.  The 
proper  way  of  treating  such  measures  is 
to  arrange  the  stars  in  sequences  repre- 
senting the  order  of  scintillation,  just  as 
Sir  John  Herschel  formed  sequences  of 
brightness  as  a  basis  for  his  standard 
magnitudes  of  stars. 


RITUALISM. 


It  is  difficult  for  a  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate person  to  speak  positively  on 
this  subject,  because  in  all  that  relates  to 
common  forms,  so  much  depends  upon 
taste  and  feeling,  and  taste  and  feeling, 
again,  are  so  powerfully  influenced  by 
custom.  We  are  familiar  enough  with 
different  extremes  of  practice,  with  re- 
gard to  the  forms  of  religious  worship. 
You  may  represent  to  yourselves,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  building  like  a  barn,  with  its 
inside  walls  bare  and  cold,  marked  in 
every  part,  and  not  least  where  the  Chris- 
tian altar  stands,  by  signs  of  indifference 
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and  neglect ;  the  worshippers  and  per- 
haps the  minister  using  hardly  any  forms 
of  religious  gesture,  but  behaving  with 
nearly  as  much  freedom  as  if  they  were 
outside  the  building.  This  you  may  de- 
scribe as  the  Presbyterian  or  the  Puritan 
usage.  You  may  represent  to  yourselves 
a  very  different  scene  ;  a  beautiful  eccle- 
siastical building,  with  the  dyes  of  its 
storied  windows  casting  a  dim  religious 
light,  rich  with  solemn  ornament,  each 
part  reverently  cared  for,  but  especially 
the  sanctuary  and  the  altar,  the  forms 
and  the  attitudes  and  the  tones  of  wor- 
ship all  studied  for  imaginative  effect, — 
a  scene  striking  you  as  something  so 
different  from  the  common  outside  world, 
a  sheltering  refuge  for  faith  and  devotion. 
This  you  may  call  the  Catholic  usage. 
Yet  every  one  knows  that  the  feeling 
towards  religious  forms  is  profoundly 
affected  by  habit,  and  that  there  may  be 
more  of  devotion  and  reverence  in  some 
Presbyterian  than  in  some  Roman  Cath- 
olic worshipper,  in  a  Presbyterian  than 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  congregation  ;  nay, 
that  the  very  action  of  the  service  may  in 
particular  cases  not  improbably  touch 
and  move  the  Presbyterian  more  than  the 
Roman  Catholic.  Forms  which  are  per- 
fectly familiar  to  us,  we  take  as  they 
come,  and  are  not  greatly  affected  by 
them.  The  way  in  which  a  service  may 
impress  any  one  to  whom  it  is  new  and 
strange,  is  no  measure  of  its  influence 
upon  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it  .  .  . 
The  introduction  of  more  taste  and  art 
and  care  into  our  ritual  has  in  some  de- 
gree carried  the  whole  population  along 
with  it.  It  belongs  in  part  to  a  move- 
ment which  is  general  as  well  as  religious, 


and  affects  common  life  no  less  than 
Churches.  There  is  ritualism  among 
Dissenters  as  well  as  in  the  Church. 
Probably  most  persons  of  middle-age  are 
conscious  of  having  moved  with  the 
stream,  and  many  can  remember  that  they 
once  felt  a  repugnance  to  things  which 
now  almost  every  one  prefers.  It  is  not 
creditable  that  there  should  be  unreason- 
able panic  and  misjudgment  about  at- 
tempted improvements  of  the  externals 
of  worship.  But  I  venture  to  plead  two 
justifying  considerations  in  excuse  of  the 
instinct  of  resistance  to  such  attempts. 
First,  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  depre- 
cate excessive  or  abrupt  change,  in  our 
traditional  ways  of  worship.  Feelings  of 
reverence  grow  up  entwined  with  arrange- 
ments or  customs  which  may  not  be  in 
themselves  the  best.  And  the  real  want  of 
reverence  is  in  those  who  treat  with  levity 
or  roughness  religious  habits  which  have 
been  the  inheritance  of  any  generation. 
Whilst  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that  ritual 
forms  should  be  stereotyped,  the  change 
of  them  ought  not  only  to  be  manifestly 
for  the  better,  but  it  ought  also  to  be 
made  as  smoothly  and  gently  as  possible. 
Secondly,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  well 
to  be  watchful  against  making  too  much 
of  the  se7ises  in  religion.  We  are  always 
in  danger  of  falling  away  from  spirituality. 
A  sensuous  worship,  appealing  in  how- 
ever refined  a  way  to  eye  and  ear  and 
artistic  feeling,  may  be  a  subtle  snare  ; 
and  the  danger  of  it  is  much  increased, 
if  there  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  muzzle 
and  chain  up  the  understanding,  in  the 
interest  of  sentiment  and  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Llewelyn  Davies,  on  Superstition. 


We  know  not  whether  our  readers  may  not 
feel  more  regret  than  satisfaction  on  learning 
that  the  charming  region  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land  is  to  be  levelled  and  tunnelled  in  every 
direction  to  make  way  for  a  network  of  rail- 
ways, which,  thanks  to  the  success  of  the  Rigi 
line,  are  now  to  penetrate  to  the  ledge  of  every 
waterfall,  ice  grotto,  and  glacier.  At  Grin- 
delwald  a  central  station  is  to  be  brought 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Schwarzer  Adler, 
close  enough  to  the  glacier,  we  hear,  for  the 
smoke  and  steam  to  blacken  and  melt  its  icy 
waves.  The  guides  to  Lauterbriinnen  and  the 
Wengern-Alp  will  soon  be  an  extinct  race. 
Tourists  will  no  longer  have  to  hire  horses 
and  mules  to  convey  them  along  paths,  where, 
as  they  soon  learned  by  experience,  their  own 


feet  generally  had  to  carry  them  the  greater 
part  of  the  way.  All  that  is  past.  A  railway 
will  soon  enable  the  flying  tourist  to  pass 
through  the  Ober-Bernland  in  a  day,  and  to 
look  down  from  a  first-class  carriage  on  the 
panorama  seen  from  the  Scheidegg,  which  is 
to  be  the  culminating  point  of  the  lines. 

Academy. 


Unamiableness.  —  It  is  hard  to  say  so,  but 
stern  propriety,  rigid  temperance,  and  the 
practice  of  early  rising  and  the  shower-bath, 
are  among  the  grand  supporters  of  human 
pride  and  the  conspicuous  causes  of  human 
unamiableness.  By  sternness  no  good  is  ef- 
fected. 
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HOME-SICK,    ETC. 


HOME-SICK. 


O  TIME,  great  healer,  canst  thou  still 
The  crying  hearts  that  feel  the  knife  ? 

O  great  restorer,  canst  thou  fill 
The  wide  gaps  broken  out  of  life 
By  love  and  duty's  bitter  strife  ? 

O  friend,  and  canst  thou,  as  they  say, 
Soothe  all  our  troubles  on  thy  breast, 

Till,  calm  in  death,  they  pass  away. 
And,  one  by  one,  are  laid  to  rest 
In  unknown  graves,  beyond  our  quest  ? 

Nay,  there's  a  wound  thou  canst  not  ease. 

Nay,  there's  a  sickness  past  thine  art. 
Ah  me  !  while  I'm  beyond  the  seas 

There'll  be  a  sore  place  in  my  heart 

That,  at  a  touch,  will  throb  and  smart 
Nay,  nay,  with  all  thy  skill — with  all 

The  care  and  cunning  thou  mayst  spend  — 
Thou  canst  but  weakly  patch  the  wall 

That  wrench  of  parting  came  to  rend  ; 

That  gap  no  mason's  hand  can  mend. 

And  as  for  buried  sorrows  :  —  one. 
Hears  every  sound  above  its  head ; 

Joys  and  prosperities  may  run 

With  happy  footsteps  o'er  the  dead  — 
This  grief  of  absence  feels  the  tread. 

O  Time,  thy  graveyard  is  a  street  — 

Thy  graves  no  sculptured  records  crown ; 

Yet  this  one,  trod  of  many  feet. 

Still    shows    the  heaped    earth,  fresh  and 

brown ; 
No  foot  of  joy  can  press  it  down. 

There  velvet  mosses  soon  will  creep. 
And  grey  and  golden  lichens  grow ; 

There  sweet  white  snowdrops  soon  will  peep. 
And  purple  violets  bud  and  blow, 
From  winter's  bosom,  cloaked  in  snow  ; 

There  summer  lights  and  shades  will  fall. 
And  soft  rains  patter  through  the  trees  ; 

There  slender  grasses,  frail  and  tall, 

Will  wave  and  whisper  in  the  breeze  ;  — 
'Twill  be  a  grave  in  spite  of  these. 
Sunday  Magazine.  A.  L>, 


TIMES. 


"Good  times,  and  bad  times,  and  all  times, 
pass  over." 
Then  cheerily  bend  to  the  oar ; 
Through  depth  and  through  shallow,  through 
calm  and  through  tempest, 
The  bark  is  still  nearing  the  shore. 

Soft  woos    the  zephyr  and    low  laughs  the 
ripple. 
Warm  glows  the  rich  light  of  the  sun, 
>But  oh,  at  his  brightest,  he  slopes  to  the  west- 
ward; 
The  good  time  is  over  and  done. 


Black    rolls    the    billow,    white    flashes    the 
breaker. 

Fierce  and  bitter  the  pitiless  blast, 
But  of  its  own  fury  the  storm  sinks  exhausted ; 

The  bad  time  is  over  and  past. 

Our  "  times  "  we  can  neither  foretell  them  nor 
rule  them ; 
Let  us  face  them,  however  they  come  ; 
Pray  God  for  one  true  hand  to  clasp  through 
the  hours. 
Till  night  brings  us  haven  and  home. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 


ATTAINMENT. 


I  THINK  Odysseus,  when  the  strife  was  o'er 
With  all  the  waves  and  wars,  a  weary  while, 
Was  restless  in  the  disenchanted  isle. 

And  still   would  watch  the  sunset,  from  the 
shore. 

Go  down  the  golden  path ;  and  evermore 
His  heart  would  follow  westward,  mile  on 

mile. 
Back  to  the  Goddess  of  the  magic  wile. 

Calypso  ;  and  the  love  that  was  of  yore. 

And  thou,  thy  haven  gained,  must  turn  thee 
yet. 
To  look  across  the  sad  and  stormy  space, 
Tears  of  a  youth  as  bitter  as  the  sea. 
Ah,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  eyelids  wet 
Because,  within  a  far  forsaken  place 
Times  Past,  and  Might-have-been,  are  lost  to 
thee! 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 


IN  APRIL. 


Bare  twigs  in  April  enhance  our  pleasure ; 

We  know  the  good  time  is  yet  to  come  ; 
With    leaves    and    flow'rs    to    fill    summer's 
measure. 

And  countless  songs  ere  the  birds  be  dumb. 

Bare  twigs  in  Autumn  are  signs  for  sadness  ? 

We  feel  the  good  time  is  well-nigh  past ; 
The  glow  subdued,  and  the  voice  of  gladness  ; 

And  frosty  whispers  in  every  blast. 

For  perfect  garlands  just  now  we  waited  ; 

Already,  garlands  are  turning  sere  ; 
And  Time,  old  traveller,  like  one  belated. 

Hurries  on  to  fulfil  the  year. 

Ah,  Spring's  defects,  and  October's  losses  I 
Fair  hope,  sad  memory  !  —  but  grieve  not 
thou ; 

In  leafless  dells,  look,  what  emerald  mosses ; 
Nay,  secret  buds  on  the  wintry  bough. 
Athenaeum.  "  ♦  A« 
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From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
THE     STRIVINGS    OF     ANCIENT     GREECE 
FOR  UNION. 

BY  F.    W.    NEWMAN. 

The  movements  of  modern  nationali- 
ties for  larger  unions  give  interest  to  the 
history  of  attempted  union  in  ancient 
Greece  and  compulsory  union  of  ancient 
Italy.  Of  course  only  a  bare  outline  can 
be  aimed  at  in  these  pages. 

Let  an  apology  for  speculation  on  events 
be  first  admitted.  More  than  half  the 
interest  of  history  would  be  lost,  if  it  were 
forbidden  to  speculate  about  what  might 
have  been,  but  was  not.  When  a  state  or  a 
prince  does  some  evil  or  stupid  deed,  we 
cry,  Alas  !  or,  What  a  pity  !  and  we  con- 
sider how  matters  would  have  gone  if  a 
few  men  had  been  wiser.  In  such  reason- 
inofs  we  are  liable  to  much  error.  We  can 
never  really  know  what  would  hctve  been. 
Our  hypotheses  and  our  wishes  are  often 
simple  impossibilities.  Physical  geogra- 
phy and  other  outward  circumstances 
enormously  affect  national  action,  and  go 
far  to  impress  the  necessity  of  a  certain 
career.  The  limits  of  moral  ability  are 
often  much  narrower  than  we  think : 
nevertheless,  not  to  reason  at  all  concern- 
ing them  is  to  sacrifice  all  study  of  the 
causes  of  events.  In  any  complexity,  if  we 
are  to  debate  how  far  one  event  was  influ- 
enced by  another,  we  must  necessarily  in 
imagination  take  things  separately,  even 
things  which  may  have  been  inseparable. 
Thus  the  most  rigid  metaphysicians  intro- 
duce hypotheses  which  they  know  to  be 
human  impossibilities,  such  as,  that  we 
should  have  perception  without  desires, 
or  perfect  sight  but  no  muscular  power. 
Again,  in  studying  the  life  of  a  man,  we 
not  only  learn  what  he  did,  but  speculate 
on  what  he  was  capable  of  doing.  To 
have  had  some  force  in  reserve,  capacity 
beyond  one's  opportunities,  and  therefore 
beyond  one's  achievement,  is  a  cumulus 
of  honour.  Here  again  we  may  much 
mistake  ;  as  Tacitus  says  of  Galba,  that 
if  he  never  had  been  put  to  the  trial,  all 
would  have  judged  him  eminently  com- 
petent for  the  post  of  emperor.  Yet  un- 
less we  encounter  the  risk  of  such  mis- 
take, and  speculate  as  to  what  7night  have 
been,  we  must  read  history  without  praise 


or  blame,  perhaps  without  admiration  or 
contempt ;  we  must  largely  lose  sympa- 
thy, and  with  sympathy  insight.  We 
cannot  reasonably  censure  or  deplore 
what  is,  unless  we  believe  that  something 
else  fnight  be. 

Greece  strove  for  political  union,  and 
failed  ;  narrowly  failed,  it  may  sefem  ;  so 
much  depended  on  single  minds.  In  dis- 
cussing this  subject,  information  concern- 
ing ancient  Greece  will  be  superfluous  to 
many  of  our  readers  ;  yet  for  the  sake  of 
others,  they  will  kindly  forgive  some  in- 
troductory explanation. 

Greece  Proper  is  a  highly  mountainous 
country,  with  sharp  natural  divisions.  It 
has  a  very  long  sea-coast,  and  very  nu- 
merous islands  ;  and  the  Greek  colonies 
were  nearly  all  upon  the  coasts  of  neigh- 
bouring countries.  In  the  historical  era, 
Greeks  were  sharply  divided  by  dialect 
into  Ionian  and  Dorian  :  but  although 
the  difference  of  dialect  was  strong 
enough  to  be  of  great  political  import- 
ance, it  was  not  so  great  as  to  forbid  the 
Greeks  understanding  one  another's 
speech.  What  the  Lancashire  dialect  is 
to  us,  such  may  coarse  Doric  have  been 
to  an  Athenian.  The  people  were  really 
one  nation.  They  were  proud  of  the 
same  Homer,  and  loved  to  recite  his 
verses.  They  had  the  same  notions  of 
religion,  worshipped  gods  of  the  same 
name  and  attributes,  and  rever;;d  the 
same  oracles.  They  had  the  same  sus- 
ceptibility to  music  and  poetry,  the  same 
love  of  solemn  and  graceful  dancing,  and 
they  celebrated  like  festivals.  Moreover 
from  the  earliest  times  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  assemble  in  popular  con- 
course and  by  representative  ambassa- 
dors on  certain  high  days  ;  which  as- 
sembling eminently  kept  up  the  conscious 
relationship  of  States  and  tribes.  If  we 
believe  the  Hymn  (called  Homeric)  to 
Delian  Apollo,  even  the  women  and 
children  of  Ionia  assembled  statedly  at 
the  little  island  of  Delos  ;  which  was 
crowded  with  ships  of  the  visitors  coming 
to  honour  Apollo,  the  peculiar  god  of 
Greece.  Besides  the  greater  festivals 
and  the  great  games,  there  were  many 
smaller  and  closer  unions  of  tribes  under 
various  names.    All  were  of  importance 
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to  cement  Grecian  fellowship  :  but  the 
widest  of  all  was  that  of  the  four  great 
games,  called  Olympian,  Pythian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Isthmian  ;  of  which  the  Olym- 
pian, celebrated  once  in  every  four  years, 
was  pre-eminent.  According  to  national 
sentiment,  a  sacred  truce  was  to  be 
held  everywhere  during  the  celebrations. 
Safe-conduct,  as  for  pilgrims,  was  of 
course  necessary  for  visitors.  The  people 
of  Elis,  on  whose  soil  Olympia  lay,  had 
a  right  to  a  sort  of  sacred  neutrality, 
which  it  was  chiefly  their  own  fault  if 
they  did  not  always  enjoy.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  rugged  mountains,  deficiency  of 
wheel  roads,  and  numerous  sovereign  _ 
States,  there  were  many  mutual  meetings  I 
and  plentiful  recognition  of  general  Gre- 1 
cian  unity.  And  though  the  Dorians ' 
were  chiefly  continental,  and  the  lonians 
almost  wholly  maritime,  both  alike  kept 
up  their  reunions  and  practised  mutual 
recognition.  Dorian  Sparta  and  Ionian 
Athens  were  regarded  as  the  two  eyes  of 
Greece  ;  and  apparently  Dorian  and 
Ionian  differed  in  temperament  no  more 
than  the  English  peasant  from  the  Eng- 
lish townsman. 

Yet,  while  the  nation  was  thus  con- 
scious of  unity,  and  its  very  narrow  area 
seemed  to  make  union  both  natural  and 
necessary,  it  was  vehemently,  almost 
fanatically,  attached  to  local  sovereignty, 
out  of  which  its  great  political  activity 
flowed  :  and  with  difficulty  did  any  State 
resign  the  right  of  border  war,  for  re- 
gaining or  retaining  its  rightful  limits. 
While  Grecian  energy  mainly  depended 
on  the  intensity  of  local  politics,  which  in 
the  more  democratic  States  gave  free 
course  to  talent ;  yet  the  great  need  of 
-Greece,  if  she  was  to  stand  against  the 
far  greater  mass  of  surrounding  monar- 
chies, was  (as  she  herself  knew  and  felt) 
a  willing  and  permanent  federation. 
How  was  she  to  coalesce  under  a  single 
central  organ  —  a  power  able  to  restrain 
her  from  intestine  war  by  deciding  her 
local  quarrels  ;  able  also  to  rally  her  ener- 
gies, when  needed  for  defence  against 
a  foreign  enemy?  This  was  her  cardinal 
problem.  She  had  all  the  elements  for 
its  solution :   she  made   much   progress 


towards  it:  with  a  little  more,  it  perhaps 
might  have  been  solved  —  had  this  man 
lived  longer,  or  had  that  man  been  killed 
earlier.  She  would  not  then  have  been 
conquered  by  Rome,  but  would  have 
stopped  Roman  pre-eminence  before  it 
was  too  late.  Greece,  Carthage,  Egypt, 
Rome,  would  probably  then  have  co-ex- 
isted, as  independent  powers,  and  the 
whole  history  of  Europe  would  have  been 
changed.  Did  an  immovable  fate  ordain 
that  Greece  should  ever  strive  towards 
union  and  ever  fail  ?  or  may  we  without 
absurdity  think,  that,  but  for  this  or  that 
irregular  phenomenon  which  we  call  Acci- 
dent, things  would  have  gone  differ- 
ently ? 

The  elements  ot  the  population  might 
have  suggested  beforehand  to  an  observer, 
that  many  leagues  at  once  would  be 
formed  in  many  districts ;  that  these 
would  enter  into  alliance,  and  a  general 
crystallization  follow.  In  fact,  this  was 
the  process  after  the  great  fall  of  Athens  ; 
but  when  history  first  opens  brightly  on 
us,  we  see  nearly  all  Greece  clustering 
round  two  centres  only,  Athens  and 
Sparta. 

Early  preparation  was  made  by  wise 
policy  (attributed  to  Theseus)  for  the  emi- 
nence of  Athens.  The  barriers  of  the 
petty  Attic  boroughs  were  swept  away, 
not  by  violence,  but  by  a  natural  cohe- 
sion, as  our  Heptarchy  was  absorbed  into 
an  England.  All  Attica  coalesced  into 
one  State,  so  that  every  citizen,  of  what- 
ever borough,  became  a  full  citizen  of 
Athens,  the  chief  city.  Thenceforward 
Attica  became  not  only  the  home  and 
refuge  of  exiles,  but  the  fountain-head, 
whence  flowed  a  wonderful  stream  of 
Ionian  colonies  to  the  Greek  islands  and 
to-  Asia.  Some  of  these  attained  pros- 
perity and  cultivation  earlier  than  Athens 
herself ;  but  were  blighted,  first  by  the 
Lydian,  next  by  the  Persian  monarchy, 
being  no  doubt  themselves  offensively 
energetic  toward  barbarians.  The  col- 
onies sent  out  new  colonies,  especially  to 
the  coast  of  Thrace  {Roiimelia\  to  the 
Dardanelles,  and  to  the  Black  Sea  ;  and 
these  all  looked  up  to  Athens  as  their 
parent.     Thus   a   real   and  even  a  close 
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confederation  of  Ionian  Greece  could  not 
have  been  difficult,  if  justice  had  presided 
in  Athens  itself. 

Union  of  Greece  was  likewise  greatly 


power,  in  short,  could  be  more  unenter- 
prising ;  for  which  a  real  excuse  lay  in 
necessary  poverty  ;  also  in  the  enmity  of 
their  slaves  and  of  their  disfranchised 
forwarded  by  the  attack  of  the  mighty  1  free  population.  Long  before  the  war 
Persian  empire.  The  danger  of  the  1  was  finished,  the  gross  misconduct  of  the 
crisis  was  intense.  With  a  little  less  of  Spartan  king  forced  the  home  authorities 
confidence,  a  little  more  of  military  cau- I  to  recall  him,  with  the  army:  but  the 
tion,  the  success  of  Xerxes  would  have  'Athenians  persevered  in  the  war,  to  expel 
been  assured.  He  had  an  enormous  su- 
periority by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land,  also 
in  money  and  in  all  resources  :  greatest  of 
all,  he  had  unity  of  action,  and  arma- 
ments devotedly  obedient.  If  he  had 
occupied  all  at  once  critical  places  on  the 
coast  and  certain  islands,  with  fractions 
of  his  vast  force,  he  would  have  distracted 
his  most  formidable  opponents.  He 
could  have  been  everywhere  superior 
and  could  have  used  his  superiority 
everywhere  ;  and  if  he  had  condescended 
to  buy  Grecian  statesmen  there  were 
many  willing  to  sell  themselves,  so  great 
was  the  despondency.  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, Thessaly  were  conquered  ;  Boeotia 
had  embraced  the  Persian  side.  Princes 
of  Thessaly  and  a  king  of  Sparta  were  in 
the  Persian  camp  ;  and  when  it  came  to 
fighting,  Sparta  was  slow  to  aid  and  defi- 
cient in  energy  of  counsel.  Only  when 
(as  it  were,  driven  to  bay,  did  the  Spar- 
tans fight.  Without  being  too  fanciful, 
one  may  assert,  that  what  Massachusetts 
and  South  Carolina  were  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  such  were  Athens 
and  Sparta  in  the  Persian  war.  Athens, 
like  Massachusetts,  was  the  heart  and 
soul  of  resistance,  foremost  in  daring, 
marvellous  in  sacrifice,  untiring  in  de- 
voted exertion.  Sparta,  like  South  Car- 
olina, was  embarrassed  by  slaves  at  home, 
who  needed  to  be  severely  repressed  ; 
and  though  both  proud  and  gallant,  she 
was  always  apt  to  be  many  days  behind 
the  time.  Her  very  bravery  was  too 
mechanical.  It  was  based  on  the  drill- 
sergeant,  and  useful  only  on  level  ground 
and  close  fight.  It  was  helpless  against 
walls  —  even  against  mound  and  ditch  — 
and  liable  to  discomfiture  by  archers  and 
slingers.  In  the  great  decisive  battle  of 
Plataea,  though  the  Spartans  at  last  did 
their  duty,  they  at  first  tried  to  retreat, 
and  had  to  fi;:ht  airainst  their  will.     No 


the  Persian  garrisons.  The  maritime 
Greeks,  charmed  by  the  behaviour  of 
Aristides  and  Kimon,  freely  entreated 
them  to  accept  for  the  Athenians  the 
post  of  "  leading  State."  This  was  a 
most  auspicious,  indeed  a  glorious  mo- 
ment, full  of  high  promise. 

Two  ideas  at  that  time  were  deeply 
fixed  in  the  political  creed  of  Greece. 
First,  that  every  State  had  a  right 
to  local  independence ;  which  implied 
full  internal  sovereignty,  and  exter-. 
nal  right  of  action  limited  by  treaties 
only.  Next,  that  each  state  must  belong 
to  a  league,  and  act  with  a  leading  State  : 
to  stand  aloof  was  thought  misanthropic, 
and  suggestive  of  piracy.  The  powers 
of  the  leading  State  may  be  understood 
from  our  Parliamentary  parties.  The 
leader  is  freely  chosen,  much  trusted, 
often  even  obeyed  :  nevertheless  he  is 
expected,  not  to  command,  but  to  urge, 
advise,  explain,  and,  if  possible,  persuade. 
To  throw  off  the  leader  of  a  party  is  al- 
ways a  hard  effort :  with  States  it  was  far 
harder.  Nothing  but  tyranny,  or  gross 
incompetence  and  neglect,  could  lead  to 
such  a  step.  Hence  there  was  needed  in 
Athens  no  miracle  of  virtue,  no  morality 
too  high  for  that  age,  no  wisdom  which 
we  only  late  in  time  have  reached  ;  but 
merely  to  carry  into  politics  that  good 
sense  which  they  used  in  common  affairs  ; 
merely  to  show  to  their  followers  the 
equity  which  they  knew  that  all  followers 
expected  from  their  leaders.  Nor  was 
there  any  lack  of  courtesy,  kindness,  and 
justice  in  the  Athenians  personally.  The 
men  who  held  command  had  had  to  make 
themselves  agreeable  to  their  poor  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  (to  borrow  an  artisan's 
metaphor)  knew  that  a  thimbleful  of  oil 
goes  farther  than  a  pint  of  vinegar  in 
making  things  work  smoothly.  But 
Spartan  commanders,  like  too  many  Eng- 
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Hshmen  in  India,  thought  that  an  off- 
hand use  of  the  stick  on  the  backs  of 
freemen  was  the  way  to  expedite  affairs. 
Though  Athens  was  a  thorough  democra- 
cy (in  regard  to  all  full  citizens),  the  lower 
people  much  preferred  the  old  aristocracy 
for  places  of  authority.  Nothing  but  its 
indolence  or  incapacity,  or  incurable  dis- 
affection and  lawless  violence,  excluded 
it  from  high  office,  and  enabled  men  of 
lower  birth  to  supplant  it. 

One  heroic  leader  Athens  had  at  that 
time,  Kimon  son  of  Miltiades,  who  was 
peculiarly  fitted  to  conciliate  the  Spar- 
tans, as  well  as  the  Ionian  allies.  He 
cherished  the  Spartan  alliance,  praised 
their  virtues  to  the  Athenian  populace, 
and  was  damaged  in  reputation  by  it. 
He  had  more  of  the  Greek  in  him  than 
of  the  Athenian.  His  mother  was  a 
Thracian  princess  :  he  himself  took  an 
Arcadian  wife,  and  named  his  three  sons 
Lacedaemonius,  Eleius,  and  Thessalus, 
evidently  to  indicate  his  sympathy  with 
all  parts  of  Greece.  Aristides  first  eagerly 
supported  him,  seeing  his  noble,  truth- 
ful and  kindly  temperament.  MeyaAo^po- 
avvT}  (magnanimity)  described  his  charac- 
ter, according  to  Plutarch.  He  was  a 
most  active  champion  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  ;  but  because  his  patriotism  was 
not  limited  to  Attica,  he  was  accused  of 
"  Laconism."  The  ingratitude  and  in- 
sult of  the  Spartans,  when  the  Athenians 
listened  to  their  call  for  military  aid,  gave 
his  Athenian  enemies  advantage  over 
him.  Pericles  even  stooped  to  urge  the 
names  he  had  given  to  his  sons  as  a 
crime,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
banishment  for  ten  years  —  which  they 
called  ostracism. 

But  what  were  the  services  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian State  to  Greece  collectively  ? 
To  the  genuine  Spartan  his  native  city 
was  emphatically  all  in  all.  Her  institu- 
tions were  his  idol,  and  their  essence  was 
stagnation  and  repression.  All  virtues,  all 
accomplishments,  all  enjoyments  were  to 
be  sacrificed  for  a  mere  soldier's  prowess  ; 
wealth,  knowledge,  science,  taste,  refine- 
ment were  forbidden  :  industry  was  de- 
spised, except  as  a  slave's  virtue.  Per- 
petual drill,  in  the  intervals  of  raids  or 
hunting,  was  a  Spartan's  ordinary  life. 
Even  the  girls  had  their  military  drill  of 
races  and  wrestlings  in  half-naked  dress, 
since  their  sole  function  was,  to  breed 
stout  soldiers.  Naturally  with  all  this 
the  Spartans  were  eminently  methodical. 
They  did  everything  by  rule,  —  not  only 
as  to  eating  and  sleeping,  combing  their 
long   hair,  oiling  their   limbs,  and  going 


through  the  drill,  —  but  as  to  every  affair 
of  State.  They  could  not  endure  a  des- 
pot, whose  arbitrary  will  should  be  law, 
nor  yet  would  they  cast  off  royalty,  when 
kings  were  troublesome  ;  but  to  curb  the 
royal  power,  they  adopted  the  remarkable 
system  of  two  hereditary  kings.  We  can- 
not call  this  Monarchy,  but  it  was  a  con- 
stitutional Diarchy  under  an  overshadow- 
ing cabinet  of  five  men  elected  by  the 
citizens.  The  kings,  like  the  royal  dukes 
of  England,  were  little  else  than  heredi- 
tary generals  ;  who  indeed  on  suspicion 
of  high  treason  might  be  imprisoned  by 
the  civil  executive.  But  in  all  the  rest 
of  Greece,  kings  were  displaced  by  aris- 
tocracies ;  and  these,  almost  everywhere, 
by  usurpers  whom  the  Greeks  named  ty- 
rants. The  word  at  first  meant  only 
lord  J  but  the  power  being  always  unde- 
fined, and  generally  seized  by  violence, 
gravitated  into  a  total  overthrow  of  law, 
and  made  the  very  name  Tyrant  detest- 
able. To  such  usurpation  the  Spartans 
had  a  fixed  repugnance,  and  by  their  ac- 
tive interference  (as  Thucydides  tells  us) 
the  greater  number  of  the  tyrants  in 
Greece  Proper,  especially  the  later  ones, 
were  overthrown.  Even  Athens  owed 
her  liberation  from  the  son  of  Peisistra- 
tus  to  a  Spartan  army.  Naturally  from 
such  a  process  much  political  influence 
accrued  to  the  Spartan  State.  Wherever 
they  put  down  a  tj^rant,  they  put  up  men 
of  temperament  and  sentiment  congenial 
to  them,  who  all  thenceforth  would  gen- 
erally look  to  them  as  patrons.  The  aim 
of  Sparta  was  to  sustain  aristocracy  and 
repress  democracy  everywhere  ;  the  oppo- 
site instinct  soon  led  the  Athenians  to 
precisely  the  opposite  conduct. 

Aristides  has  the  high  honour  (though 
Thucydides  gives  no  hint  of  it)  of  estab- 
lishing the  original  regulations  on  which 
the  Athenian  alliance  was  based.  Some 
of  the  allies  were  to  furnish  money, 
others  ships  and  men  ;  the  quota  was 
equitably  fixed,  and  willingly  accepted  ; 
moreover  a  treasury  was  established  in 
the  sacred  island  of  Delos,  into  which  the 
contributions  were  paid,  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  board  of  treasurers.  How 
this  board  was  elected,  and  from  whom, 
is  not  clear  ;  but  no  complaint  was  made 
of  it.  Sad  to  tell,  Pericles,  almost  im- 
mediately upon  the  death  of  Ki  uon,  sub- 
verted the  very  appearance  of  freedom 
and  equality.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
contributions  were  a  war-tax,  and  that 
war  was  never  counted  on  as  eternal. 
The  Athenians  had  already  ceased  to 
consult  their  allies  :  claimed  to  continue 
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war  indefinitely,  and  reduced  to  vassalage 
those  who  refused  the  war-tax  or  neglect- 
ed to  furnish  ships.     It  is   unknown  who 
first  openly  began  the  career  of  arbitrary 
rule.     Everything   was   at   the  mercy  of 
one  or  two  officials  in  Athens,  unless  the 
common   interests  of   the  allies  were  de- 
cided  by  common   councils.     The  Attic 
cultivators  could  not  hurry  up  to  Athens 
to  discuss  and  vote  on   pressing  affairs. 
The  presiding  general  was  able  to  colour 
foreign  facts   to  the  citizens  who  were  in 
Athens  itsulf,  and  by  aid  of  their  vote  he 
shielded   his   own    measures   under    the 
name  of   the   Athenian   people.      Public 
rumour  or  a  private  messenger  alone  con- 
veyed news  ;  no  written  despatches  were 
sent  home  by  Athenian  generals  ;  no  bul- 
letins   were    published    by    magistrates. 
Even  an  English  Parliament  collectively 
feels  itself  too  ignorant  in  foreign  affairs 
to  control  the  Executive,  except  in  some 
great  impending  calamity  ;  much  more  in 
Athens  was  a  trusted  official  omnipotent. 
Pericles,  in  removing  the  treasury  from 
Delos   to    Athens,   deprived    himself  (as 
Plutarch   remarks)  of   the  plausible   ex- 
cuse that  the  removal  was  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  treasure  ;  for  he  plainly 
laid  down  the  principle  that  "  Athens  was 
not  bound  to  give  account  of  the  money 
to  the  allies  ;  but  it  was    enough  if   she 
protected    them     from     the     Persians." 
Nothing  indeed  was   left  for  him  but  to 
brazen  it  out,  when  he  was  spending  the 
trust-money  in  embellishing  the  city   of 
the  trustees.     Probably   he  was  not   the 
first  to  use  the  words    Tribute  in  place 
of  Contribution,  Empire  for  Leadership, 
Subjects  for  Allies  ;  but  he  first  blazoned 
the   change  before    men's  eyes,  and   de- 
fended it  as  rightful.     When  a  Pericles 
was  found  to  preach  such  doctrine   and 
act  upon  it,  a  Cleon   was  sure  to   follow 
with  sanguinary  revenge  against  refrac- 
tory  allies,  and   an  Alcibiades    to   avow 
that  because  the  Empire   had  become  a 
Tyranny,  it  must  be  kept  by  the  strong 
hand.     Nay,  but   Athens  had  no  organ- 
ized armies  equal  to  such  a  task.     Good 
will  had  won  supremacy  ;  only  good  will 
could  keep  it. 

Plato  assails  Pericles  as  the  corrupter 
of  his  countrymen,  and  Plutarch's  facts 
BO  terribly  chime  in,  that  denial  seems 
impossible.  But  that  Pericles  was  the 
true  ruiner  of  the  Athenian  leadership, 
his  contemporary  and  panegyrist  Thucy- 
dides  demonstrates  against  his  own  in- 
tention and  will.  The  people  of  Athens 
(he  tells  us)  dreaded  the  Peloponnesian 
war  ;  the  Spartans  did  not  wish  for  it,  but 


undertook  it  with  a  bad  conscience  barely 
from   the  point  of  honour  to  their  allies. 
Any    slight    concession    from     Pericles 
would  have  averted  it  ;    but  he   deliber- 
ately plunged  into  the  war,  knowing  the 
Athenian   alliance   to   be  already  rotten, 
yet  expecting  to  prevail  by  naval  skill,  and 
by  resources   wrung  from  unwilling  and 
distant   subjects.      With   mere   patience 
and    prudence,    the    leadership     of     all 
Greece  must  have  fallen   to  Athens  ;  for 
the  Spartans  were  too  rigid  and  uncon- 
genial  to   compete    with    her.      Indeed, 
though  she  had  neither  patience  nor  pru- 
dence, yet  in  the  forty-eight  years  subse- 
quent to  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  with  all 
her  foibles  and  errors,  she  was  perpetu- 
ally winning  upon  her  rival.     In  place  of 
this  steady  progress,  Pericles  chose  con- 
vulsive  and   uncertain    war.       Knowing 
that  he  could  not  contend  with  the  enemy 
in  the  open  field,  he  summoned  the  citi- 
zens from  all  Attica  into  the  city  and  long 
walls   of   Athens,  where,  in   the   heat  of 
summer,  they  huddled   together  in  little 
rooms   and    stifling   tents.       A    terrible 
plague  followed,  which  is  treated  as  an 
inscrutable  accident.     Nothing  but  Spar- 
tan want    of    enterprise    saved    Athens 
from  immediate  and  total  ruin.     Pericles 
is  praised  for  his  legacy  of  prudent  coun- 
sel ;  but  he  himself  made  prudence  im- 
possible, when  he  set  Athens  to  gamble 
at  high  hazards  for  a  brilliant  stake.     Suc- 
cesses were  then  as  sure  to  intoxicate  as 
failure   to   be   ruinous.      The   Athenians 
came  out  of  the  war  a  changed  people, 
having   become   accustomed    to    live  on 
State  pay  ;  so  corrupted,  that  thencefor- 
ward an  upright  solid  democracy  was  im- 
possible.    To  Greece  at  large  the  moral 
evils  of  the  war  were  still  worse  ;  for  it 
opened  a  civil  contest  of  frightful  bitter- 
ness in  every  State  except  Athens  and 
Sparta.     Murder  and  exile  of  neighbours, 
and  every  form  of  cruelty,  were  too  com- 
mon to  record  in  detail.     If  Pericles  had 
not  had  many  great  and   noble  and  spe- 
cious qualities,  the  Athenians  would  not 
have  submitted  to    enter  this    fatal    war 
against  their  own  will  and  judgment.     If 
Pericles   had   died    earlier,    and    Kimon 
had  lived  longer,  the  whole  history  would 
have  been  changed. 

To  the  contemporary  historian  the  pic- 
ture of  brutal  cruelty,  perfidy,  malice,  the 
breach  of  all  ties,  whether  of  blood,  of 
country,  or  of  oaths,  presented  a  picture 
of  unrelieved  gloom.  Atrocity  had  be- 
come too  common  to  surprise  or  to  cause 
shuddering.  Indeed,  if  moral  sentiment 
were  only  stereotyped  on  man  from  with- 
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out,  and  did  not  grow  up  irrepressibly 
from  within,  our  race  could  never  recover 
from  such  times.  But  when  twenty 
years  had  passed,  it  might  be  discerned, 
that  though  Athens  never  could  be  to 
Greece  what  she  had  been,  Greece  col- 
lectively was  in  a  far  more  hopeful  and 
forward  state.  Political  movement  now 
actuated  whole  populations  which  had 
been  torpid  and  stagnant,  Sparta  so 
quickly  abused  her  power  that  a  reaction 
of  sentiment  ensued,  democracy  reared 
its  head,  and  many  new  combinations 
were  imagined.  Thebes  became  demo- 
cratic, and  tried  to  establish  an  indepen- 
dent league  of  Bceotia.  There  was  also  a 
Phocian  league,  a  Thessalian  league,  and 
even  a  Byzantine  league.  Presently  came 
an  alliance  of  Thebes  and  Athens,  and  an 
attempt,  very  new  to  Greece,  to  fuse  Cor- 
inth and  Argos  into  a  single  political 
community.  Each  city-State  felt  its  ex- 
treme weakness  in  isolation  :  Union  was 
the  key-note  of  all  the  separate  move- 
ments. Most  remarkable  perhaps  of  all 
•was  the  league  of  Olynthus  in  Thrace,  to 
which  our  histories  do  not  appear  to  di- 
rect adequate  attention.  Its  permanence 
would  have  made  the  growth  of  Mace- 
donia into  an  overwhelming  empire  im- 
possible, and  would  have  saved  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece.  This  league  rapidly  took 
up  not  only  the  numerous  Ionian  colonies 
•on  that  coast,  but  also  some  native  Thra- 
•cian  communities  which  were  free  from 
■kings.  In  it  was  comprised  the  cele- 
brated Athenian  colony  Amphipolis,  the 
Joss  of  which  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
•was  a  permanent  fretting  sore  to  Athens. 
The  Olynthian  power  had  begun  even  to 
•encroach  on  Macedonia,  so  that  King 
Amyntas  had  to  yield  to  it  town  after 
town.  It  looked  as  if  in  Macedonia  also 
srepublican  federation  would  prevail.  But 
the  news  reached  the  south  of  Greece 
that  a  great  power  was  growing  up  in  the 
north.  Sparta  had  for  nearly  thirty  years 
become  accustomed  to  distant  naval  ex- 
peditions and  enterprising  war,  especial- 
ly under  Lysander  and  Agesilaus,  and  to 
her  a  powerful  league  sounded  like  a 
powerful  enemy.  "  A  mighty  affair,"  it 
was  said,  "  is  growing  up  in  Greece." 
No  time,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  lost.  On 
no  other  occasion  in  history  did  Sparta 
act  so  quickly  and  so  boldly.  Having 
advantage  in  her  fleet,  and  in  the  support 
of  the  King  of  Macedonia,  she  displayed 
against  the  Olynthian  league  rashness 
combined  with  pertinacity,  and  by  mili- 
rtary  successes  crushed  the  rising  union. 
'The    consequence  was,  that  twenty-five 


years  later,  instead  of  a  republican  league, 
Philip  II.  of  Macedon  "  grew  up  "  against 
Greece. 

But  Sparta  disgusted  most  of  the 
Greek  cities,  alike  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  by  the  rude  manners  and  violent 
conduct  of  her  officers.  The  political 
oppression  under  Athens  was  forgotten, 
and  the  popular  manners  of  the  Atheni- 
ans again  began  to  win  Greek  hearts. 
The  King  of  Persia,  indignant  at  the 
Spartan  inroads  on  his  territories,  de- 
sired to  raise  up- Athens  as  a  balance  of 
power  in  Greece,  and  supplied  the  Athe- 
nian Conon  with  money  for  shipbuilding 
and  other  purposes.  Once  more  a  mari- 
time league  began  to  form  itself  round 
Athens  as  the  centre,  and  we  read  with 
astonishment  the  ease  with  which  Conon 
and  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus,  son  of 
Conon,  add  city. after  city  to  the  Atheni- 
an alliance.  But  in  this  second  and 
wholly  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
smaller  States,  moral  qualities  were  again 
lacking  in  the  leading  city.  The  Athe- 
nian people,  or  those  whom  they  elected 
to  office,  did  not  understand  that  their 
Ionian  kinsmen  had  no  intention  of  be- 
coming vassals,  however  desirous  of  free 
and  equal  union.  We  have  no  details  of 
the  quarrel  ;  we  only  know  that  a  sad 
and  scandalous  war  against  the  Asiatic 
allies  arose,  in  which  Athens  was  beaten  : 
and  this,  just  at  the  crisis  when  all  her 
strength  was  needed  to  resist  the  Mace- 
donian power. 

Before  this  a  Thessalian  league  had 
been  organized  so  highly,  and  had  raised 
armies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  ships  of 
war,  on  such  a  scale,  that  its  elected 
leader,  Jason,  regarded  himself  as  the 
chief  person  in  Greece.  His  power 
reached  into  Epirus  :  he  made  the  The- 
bans  his  allies,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  condescended  to  mediate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Spartans.  But  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  seven  young  men,  of  u'hom 
five  escaped  and  (says  Xenophon)  received 
such  honour  in  Greek  cities,  that  the 
murder  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fears 
which  Jason  inspired.  This  is  a  remark- 
able tale  ;  and  indicates  the  energy  of 
union  which  was  then  at  work  in  regions 
which,  fifty  years  earlier,  were  unheard 
of  as  powers  in  the  political  contests. 

The  Theban  league  fell  into  deadly 
contest  with  Sparta,  wlio  had  treacher- 
ously seized  and  garrisoned  the  Theban 
citadel.  Violent  resentment  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  expulsion  of  the  garrison. 
A  war  followed  which  the  celebrated 
Epaminondas     carried    into    the    heart 
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of  Sparta's  resources.  He  drew  off  all 
Peloponnesus  from  the  alliance,  and 
founded  the  city  Megalopolis  as  a  centre 
for  Arcadia.  Such  were  the  results  of 
his  defeat  of  the  Spartans  in  the  critical 
battle  of  Leuctra.  The  loss  of  Sparta  in 
that  battle  (400  citizens)  would  have 
seemed  to  any  other  principal  State  of 
Greece  a  bearable  calamity  ;  but  falling 
on  an  aristocracy  which  could  scarcely 
trust  the  middle  classes  better  than  the 
slaves,  it  was  quite  irretrievable.  Sparta 
had  already  shown  her  moral  inability  to 
wield  and  retain  the  central  force  of  the 
Greeks  ;  she  now  was  exhibited  as  physi- 
cally weak  also.  Henceforward  she  ex- 
isted only  as  a  quaint,  useless,  and  nox- 
ious monument  of  effete  institutions  ; 
powerless  for  good,  noxious  by  imped- 
ing new  combinations.  But  neither  was 
the  Theban  league,  which  succeeded  to 
her  power,  morally  competent  to  lead  the 
Greeks.  Epaminondas  was  a  man  of 
rare  virtue,  like  Aristides  ;  but  he  fell  in 
battle,  and  no  Theban  arose  worthy  of 
the  opportunity.  Thebes  had  risen  too 
suddenly  :  her  ascendency  was  very  soon 
offensive,  and  again  it  seemed  that  no 
State  had  the  requisite  moral  qualities 
for  leadership.  'A.pxr)  rbv  av6pa  dei^sL^  "  Rule 
will  display  the  man,"  was  the  sentiment 
of  Bias.  When  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
Thebes  had  all  failed  from  refusing  to 
treat  their  allies  with  equality,  some  will 
say,  "The  age  was  not  morally  advanced 
enough  for  it  ;  the  thing  was  morally  im- 
possible ;  failure  was  predestined."  Yet, 
to  believe  this,  seems  quite  unreasonable, 
when  in  the  next  century  the  semi-bar- 
barous and  piratical  ^tolians  set  up  a 
league  and  extended  it  by  violence,  yet 
admitted  into  full  equality  the  men  whom 
they  overpowered,  and  treated  all  public 
interests  by  a  public  assembly,  freely 
electing  their  yearly  leaders  without  dis- 
tinction of  district  from  district.  Out  of 
this  rose  their  power  and  prosperity. 
This  was  what  the  Just  Aristides  desired 
the  Athenians  to  do,  but  the  subtle  and  un- 
principled Themistocles  thwarted  and  un- 
dermined him,  whose  policy  Pericles  fol- 
lowed ;  otherwise  Athenians  were  surely 
capable  of  being  as  virtuous  as  ^tolians. 
But  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  after  seeing 
so  many  failures,  calm-judging  and  broad- 
thinking  men,  like  Isocrates  (whom  Nie- 
buhr  calls  "a  consummate  fool"),  be- 
came persuaded  that  a  king  like  Philip  of 
Macedon  would,  after  all,  be  the  best 
leader  for  Greece. 

Philip  grew  up  against  Greece,  yet  he 
was  capable  of   becoming  the  much  de- 


sired cementer  of  Grecian  union.  It  was 
very  hard  to  resist  him,  when  he  had 
added  Thrace  to  Macedonia,  with  very 
little  resistance  from  Greece  ;  the  Oiyn- 
thian  league  having  been  dissolved,  and 
Athens  being  both  feeble  and  preoccu- 
pied. With  an  impracticable  Sparta  be- 
hind, there  was  no  longer  time  for  the 
gradual  cohesion  of  many  leagues  into 
one  vigorous  executive.  It  was  far  bet- 
ter to  accept  Philip  constitutionally,  than 
to  be  conquered  by  him.  By  selling  the 
Phocian  people  into  slavery,  he  gave 
warning  how  cruel  on  a  great  scale  he 
could  be,  where  policy  suggested.  Yet 
in  temperament  he  was  mild  and  cour- 
teous ;  and  to  Athens  it  is  thought  he 
was  especially  well  disposed.  His  posi- 
tion was  peculiar.  His  dynasty  was 
purely  Greek.  He  was  acknowledged  to 
be  a  "  Heracleid  "  by  descent,  and  as  a 
pure  Greek  had  the  right  of  competing 
for  prizes  at  the  Olympian  games  ;  but 
his  people  were  esteemed  barbaric,  and 
their  language  scarcely  Greek.  Philip 
was  undoubtedly  proud  of  his  Greek 
blood.  To  be  conquered  by  such  a 
prince,  could  not  but  be  to  Greek  cities  a 
bitter  mortification  ;  yet  even  that  would 
have  been  to  Greece  at  large  an  evil  im- 
measurably less  than  to  fall  under  Per- 
sians or  Romans.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  could  freely  accept  him  as  leader, 
with  a  reserve  of  all  their  local  laws  and 
liberties,  it  would  save  them  from  intes- 
tine war,  and  strengthen  them  against  the 
foreigner.  Philip  was  eager  to  be  recog- 
nized as  chief  captain  of  Greece,  leader 
of  her  armies  against  Persia.  To  fight 
one  campaign  in  this  character  would 
draw  after  it  fixed  relations  with  all 
Greece,  and  make  him  a  constitutional 
suzerain.  His  leadership  could  undoubt- 
edly be  admitted  without  the  sacrifice  of 
reasonable  freedom.  Such  considera- 
tions prevailed  in  spite  of  Demosthenes. 
The  battle  of  Chasrona^a  had  silenced 
him ;  and  all  Greece,  except  Sparta, 
opened  its  ears  to  Philip.  A  congress 
was  summoned  to  Corinth,  in  order  to 
accept  him  as  leader,  and  make  needful 
arrangements.  But  before  the  congress 
met,  Philip  fell  by  the  attack  of  an  assas- 
sin, who  was  aggrieved  in  a  private  quar- 
rel. In  such  assassination  I  see  no  ''  in- 
evitable destiny,"  but  account  it  a  ca- 
lamitous accident,  funereal  to  Greece. 
It  let  loose  the  energy  of  his  wild  and 
wonderful  son,  and  led  to  the  conquest 
of  Persia  in  the  mode  least  desirable  to 
Greece. 
It  was  natural  to  suspect  that  Persian 
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management  suborned  the  assassination, 
though  adequate  reasons  of  personal  re- 
sentment are  assigned  for  the  deed.     But 
it  deserves  remark  that  Arrian  (ii.  14)  pro- 
fesses to  lay  before  us  a  letter  of  Alexan- 
der  to    Darius,    in    which    he     not   only 
charges  the  Persians  with  the  murder  of 
Philip,  but  says  that  "  the  Persians  them- 
selves had  boasted  of  it  in  public  edicts." 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a 
Greek  invasion  of  Persia  was  a  fact  pre- 
destined.    The    younger    Cyrus   so   well 
knew  the    superiority   of   Greek   armour 
and   discipline,    that  he  planned   to   de- 
throne his    brother  by  Greek   auxiliaries. 
The  safe  return  of  the   Ten   Thousand, 
and    the    uniform   success    of   Agesilaus 
against   Persian    satraps,  made   Jason  of 
Thessaly  (according  to  Xenophon)  regard 
the  conquest  of  Persia  as   a  slight  task 
compared  to  a  conquest  of  Greeks.     Un- 
less the  Persian  dynasty  had  been  inter- 
nally reformed,  it  could  be  certainly  fore- 
seen  that   Greek    arms   would   conquer 
some  of  its  provinces  ;  but  no  one  could 
have   expected  —  hardly   could    any   one 
have  imagined — such  a  sudden  rush  of 
conquest   as    Alexander   achieved  ;    nor 
have  we  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
Greek  of  that  century,  or  of  any  century, 
would  have  acted  so  rashly  and  succeed- 
ed so  brilliantly.     Had  Alexander  never 
lived,    the    Persian    dynasty   would    still 
have    sunk ;  but    the   war   would    in   all 
probability  have   taken  a  different  turn. 
Partial  success  would  have  added  some 
provinces    to   Greece,   who    coveted  es- 
pecially the  sea-coast.     Such  manifesta- 
tion  of    Persian   weakness   would   have 
loosened  the  ties  of  empire,  and  have  pre- 
pared the  field  for  a  new  dynasty,  as  of 
Parthians,    or    Elamites,   or    Armenians. 
Success  against  Persia  achieved  by  Philip 
was  full  of  hope  for  Greece  ;  the  success 
actually  achieved  by  Alexander  was  fatal. 
Philip,  mature  of  age,  cautious  by  tem- 
perament, accustomed  to  make   progress 
sure  and  slow,  and  look  well  behind  him 
as  well  as  before  ;  Philip,  who  never  once 
followed    up  success    hotly   and    rashly, 
could  not  have  pursued  in  Asia  the  career 
of     his    son.     When     Darius    entreated 
peace  of  Alexander,  offering  him  friend- 
ship and  alliance,  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
Alexander  could  certainly  have  stipulated 
to  hold  all  that  he  had  conquered,  but  he 
disdainfully    refused    peace  ;    and    when 
Parmenio  said  to  him,  "  If   I  were   Alex- 
ander I  would  accept  the  offers,"  replied, 
"  And  so  would  I,  if  I    were  Parmenio." 
But  Parmenio  might  have  urged  on   him 
with  truth,  "  Your  father  Philip,  if  alive, 


would  take  what  is  won,  and  avoid  the 
infinite  uncertainties  of  longer  war." 
The  first  substantial  concession  would 
have  satisfied  him,  because  (and  this  is 
the  main  point)  he  had  the  heart  of  a 
Greek  ;  he  did  not  want  to  be  estranged 
from  the  Greek  world.  Success  in  Asia 
was  coveted  by  him,  to  glorify  and  estab- 
lish his  supremacy  in  Greece.  Paeonia 
and  Illyria,  Europe  as  far  as  the  Balkan, 
or,  it  may  be,  as  high  as  the  Danube, 
would  be  far  more  to  him  than  Babylon 
and  Persepolis.  A  compact  and  truly 
Greek  kingdom  was  the  full  dream  of  his 
ambition.  Whatever  his  Asiatic  suc- 
cess, Greece  would  still  have  been  his 
strength  and  his  glory,  and  he  would  have 
returned  to  her  essentially  a  Greek  prince. 
Her  precedents  of  freedom,  her  stubborn 
spirit,  her  formidable  mountains,  would 
have  extorted  from  him  perhaps  inore  re- 
spect for  local  rights  and  hereditary  laws, 
for  magistracies  and  free  militia,  than  is 
often  enjoyed  under  constitutional  royal- 
ty now.  Greece  possibly  might  have 
won  a  stability,  a  force,  which  she  has 
never  had  yet,  with  an  influence  over  all 
the  Mediterranean  powers,  which  would 
have  saved  Europe  from  the  dark  ages. 

Everything  was  blighted  by  the  pecu- 
liar temperament  of  Alexander.  His 
headlong  rashness,  joined  with  high  mil- 
itary talent,  with  officers  long  trained 
under  his  father,  and  soldiers  self-sacri- 
ficing for  his  safety,  led  to  unprecedented 
rapidity  of  success  ;  and  success  made 
him  insatiable  of  new  adventure.  When 
he  heard  from  one  of  his  generals  the 
words,  "  Is  it  not  time  now  to  reyjtejnber 
Macedonia,  instead  of  wandering  farther 
and  farther  into  Asia  t "  the  remon- 
strance sounded  to  him  as  an  utterance 
of  disaffection  almost  treasonable.  For 
his  native  Macedon  and  his  faithful  Mace- 
donians he  cared  not  a  straw,  except  as 
tools  to  glorify  him  in  Asia.  Not  satisfied 
with  conquering  Balkh  and  Samarcand, 
beyond  the  Hindoo  Kush,  he  crossed  into 
the  wilds  of  Scythia,  and  chased  the 
Scythian  cavalry  in  bravado.  After  con- 
quering the  Punjaub,  he  thought  it  base 
and  heartbreaking  ingratitude  in  his  sol- 
diers that  they  refused  to  go  farther,  and 
conquer  India  to  the  mouth  of  the  Giinges. 
Foiled  in  this  fatuous  dream,  he  returned 
into  Persia,  only  to  display  that  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  Greek  in  feeling.  He  as- 
sumed the  manners,  the  dress,  the  pomp 
of  a  Persian  despot ;  married  a  Persian 
wife  ;  expected  prostration  on  the  ground 
before  him  ;  proclaimed  himself  a  son  of 
Jupiter  ;  and  never  forgave  his  equal  and 
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playmate,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  for  pri- 
vately counselling  him  against  such  ex- 
travagant folly.  Too  much  success  had 
ruined  the  good  sense  of  a  man  of  won- 
derful genius,  cleverness,  and  energy. 
Success  could  not  save  him  from  wearing 
out  his  own  life  at  the  age  of  thirty  ;  but 
it  amassed  in  his  hands  resources  against 
which,  wielded  by  Antipater,  united 
Greece  in  vain  contended.  Treasures 
equal  to  those  of  Xerxes  ;  armies  far 
more  formidable  than  the  Persian  ;  gen- 
erals such  as  Greece  had  none  ;  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  all  the  weak 
points  of  Greece,  moral  and  material  ; 
Greek  citadels  already  held  by  his  garri- 
sons ;  enabled  him  and  his  immediate 
successors  to  overawe  or  crush  the  States 
which  had  elected  him  their  leader. 
Greece  had  aspired  to  conquer  the  coast 
of  Asia,  on  which  Greek  colonies  were 
planted,  and  suddenly  found  herself  vas- 
sal of  a  monarch  reigning  in  Susa  and 
Babylon.  Not  without  reason  has  the 
Persian  tradition,  which  survives  in  the 
Shah-nahmeh,  represented  Alexander  the 
Great  as,  not  a  Greek,  but  a  Persian 
prince  who  supplanted  his  brother  Da- 
rius. 

Through  all  the  historical  years  from 
Solon  to  Alexander,  Greeks  had  con- 
tinued to  fight  against  Greeks,  to  kill, 
and  to  weep  for  the  slain  ;  yet  Greece 
throve  through  it  all.  Demosthenes  tes- 
tifies that  she  had  constantly  increased 
in  men  and  resources,  and  that  the  arma- 
ments of  his  day  were  greater  than  ever. 
But  after  Alexander  there  was  a  rapid 
and  constant  wasting  of  the  Greek  popu- 
lation, with  equally  rapid  decline  in  man- 
liness. Bishop  Thirlwall  believes  that 
the  striking  diminution  of  numbers 
arose  from  an  unnatural  reluctance  to 
marry  ;  but  if  so,  why  did  this  reluctance 
never  show  itself  in  republican  times  ? 
Surely  the  causes  were  at  bottom  politi- 
cal. Perhaps  enough  weight  has  been 
given  to  the  vast  emigration  of  young 
men  —  just  the  most  spirited  of  the  na- 
tion—  to  become  soldiers  in  Asia,  or 
members  of  the  very  numerous  Greek 
colonies  planted  by  Alexander  as  bul- 
warks of  his  empire.  Be  the  causes  of 
Greek  decline,  in  detail,  what  they  may, 
in  their  origin  they  must  be  traced  to  the 
Macedonian  successes.  The  princes 
who  thenceforward  reigned,  whether  in 
Asia  or  in  Greece,  were  in  spirit  Asi- 
atics, unrestrained  by  constitutional  rules 
or  freedom  of  the  subject  peoples.  Had 
Philip  lived  fifteen  years  longer,  Alex- 
ander in  maturer  age   might,  and  proba- 


bly would  have  been  a  different  prince, 
and  Greece  meanwhile  might  have 
learned  to  combine  constitutionally 
against  royal  encroachments.  But  the 
end  was  truly  mournful.  Dried  up  and 
wasted  under  Macedonian  despotism, 
^^tolian  buccaneering  and  Spartan  obsti- 
nacy, while  an  ill-cemented  Achaian 
league  kept  alive  but  a  feeble  flame  of 
freedom,  she  fell  an  easy  victim  to  Ro- 
man power,  which  did  but  consummate 
her  moral  ruin.  As  Roman  genius  per- 
ished with  Tacitus,  so  (it  seems)  did 
Greek  genius  with  Demosthenes.  A 
night  of  two  thousand  years  followed, 
while  the  cleverest  nation  of  Europe  lay 
prostrate  under  the  barbarian  —  all  be- 
cause her  leading  statesmen  had  mis- 
used critical  opportunities  for  equal  and 
just  union. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mr.  Damerel  did  not  die  for  twenty- 
four  hours  after  this.  People  do  not  get 
out  of  the  world  so  easy.  He  was  not  to 
escape  the  mortal  restlessness,  "  the  fog 
in  his  throat,"  any  more  than  others  ; 
and  the  hours  were  slow  and  long,  and 
lingered  like  years.  But  at  last  the 
Rector  came  to  an  end  of  his  wondering, 
and  knew,  like  all  the  illuminati  before 
him  who  have  learned  too,  but  are  hushed 
and  make  no  sign.  It  is  a  strange  thought 
for  mortals  to  take  in,  that  almost  every 
death  is,  for  the  moment  at  least,  a  relief 
to  those  who  surround  the  dying.  The 
most  intolerable  moment  is  that  which 
precedes  the  end,  and  most  of  us  are 
thankful  when  it  is  over.  I  need  not 
enter  into  the  dismal  hush  that  fell  upon 
the  pleasant  Rectory,  nor  say  how  the 
curious  sun  besieged  the  closed  windows 
to  get  into  the  house  once  so  freely  open 
to  the  light  ;  nor  how,  notwithstanding 
the  long  interval  of  illness  which  had 
banished  him  from  common  view,  the 
shady  corner  under  the  lime-trees,  where 
Mr.  Damerel's  chair  and  round  table 
still  stood,  wore  a  look  of  piteous  deso- 
lation, as  if  he  had  left  them  but  yester- 
day. All  this  is  easily  comprehensible. 
The  servants  cried  a  little,  and  were  con- 
soled by  their  new  mourning  ;  the  chil- 
dren wept  bitterly,  then  began  to  smile 
again  ;  and  two  poor  clergymen,  with 
large  families,  grew  sick  with  anxiety  as 
1  to   who  should    have  Dinglefield   before 
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our  Rector  had  been  dead  a  day  (neither 
of  them  had  it,  you  may  be  sure,  they 
wanted  it  so  much).  When  the  news 
was  known  in  the  parish,  and  especially 
on  the  Green,  there  was  a  moment  of 
awe  and  emotion  very  real  in  its  way. 
Most  people  heard  of  it  when  they  were 
first  called,  and  thought  of  it  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  impression  till  breakfast, 
to  which  they  all  came  down  looking 
very  serious,  and  told  each  other  the  de- 
tails, and  remarked  to  each  other  what 
an  inscrutable  thing  it  was,  and  yet  that 
it  was  wonderful  he  had  lasted  so  long. 
Breakfast  broke  in  upon  this  universal 
seriousness  ;  for  when  it  is  not  any  con- 
nection, as  Mrs.  Perronet  well  remarked, 
you  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  under 
the  impression  like  those  who  are  rela- 
tives ;  and  after  breakfast  the  Green 
with  one  consent  turned  from  the  dead 
to  the  living,  and  began  to  ask  what  Mrs. 
Damerel  would  do,  how  she  would  be 
"  left,"  what  change  it  would  make  in  her 
circumstances  ?  Many  shook  their  heads 
and  feared  that  it  would  make  a  very 
great  change.  They  calculated  what  he 
had  had,  and  what  she  had  had,  when 
they  were  married,  which  was  an  event 
within  the  recollection  of  many ;  and 
what  the  income  of  the  Rectory  was,  after 
deducting  the  Curate's  salary  and  other 
necessary  expenses ;  and  how  much 
Bertie  cost  at  Eton ;  and  many  other 
questions  which  only  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  their  neighbours'  affairs  could 
have  warranted  them  in  discussing.  Gen- 
eral Perronet  knew  for  certain  that  Mr. 
Damerel's  life  was  insured  in  at  least  two 
offices  ;  and  though  they  could  not, 
everybody  agreed,  have  saved  anything, 
yet  there  arose  after  a  while  a  general 
hope  that  the  family  would  not  be  so  very 
badly  off.  Some  of  the  ladies  had  quite 
decided  before  luncheon  that  the  best 
thing  Mrs.  Damerel  could  do  would  be  to 
take  the  White  House,  which  happened 
to  be  empty,  and  which  contained  a  num- 
ber of  little  rooms  just  suitable  for  a 
large  family.  To  be  sure  it  was  possible 
that  she  might  prefer  to  go  back  to  her 
own  county,  where  her  brothers  still 
lived,  one  of  whom  was  a  squire  of  small 
property,  and  the  other  the  parson  of  the 
hereditary  parish  ;  but  the  Dinglefield 
people  scarcely  thought  she  would  take 
this  step,  considering  how  many  friends 
she  had  on  the  Green,  and  how  much 
better  it  was  to  stay  where  you  are  known, 
than  to  go  back  to  a  place  where  people 
have  forgotten  you. 

"And   then   there    is    Mr.    Incledon," 


said  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  who  felt  that  her 
son  had  been  slighted,  and  may  be  ex- 
cused perhaps  for  being  a  little  spiteful. 
"  The  mother  has  always  had  her  eye 
upon  him  since  he  came  back  to  Whitton. 
You  will  see  that  will  be  a  match,  if  she 
can  manage  it ;  and  of  course  it  would 
be  a  great  match  for  Miss  Rose." 

I  think  if  an  angel  from  heaven  came 
down  into  a  country  parish  and  a  good 
woman  with  daughters  entertained  him 
unawares,  her  neighbours  would  decide 
at  once  which  of  the  girls  she  meant  to 
marry  Gabriel  to.  But  Mrs.  Wodehouse 
had  more  justification  than  most  gossips 
have.  She  could  not  forget  the  little 
pleading  note  which  her  Edward  had 
made  her  write,  entreating  Rose  to  come 
down  if  only  for  one  moment,  and  that 
the  girl  had  taken  no  notice  of  it ; 
though  before  that  expedition  to  Whit- 
ton to  see  the  Perugino,  and  Mr.  Incle- 
don's  great  house.  Rose  had  been  very 
well  satisfied  to  have  the  young  sailor  at 
her  feet.  Mrs.  Wodehouse  had  met  the 
mother  and  daughter  but  seldom  since, 
for  they  had  been  absorbed  in  attendance 
upon  the  Rector  ;  but  when  by  chance 
she  did  encounter  them,  she  felt  proud  to 
think  that  she  had  never  said  anything 
but  "Good  morning."  No  enquiries 
after  their  health  had  come  from  her 
lips.  She  had  retired  into  polite  indif- 
ference ;  though  sometimes  her  heart 
had  been  touched  by  poor  Rose's  pale 
cheek,  and  her  wistful  look,  which 
seemed  to  ask  pardon.  "  I  do  not  mind 
what  is  done  to  me,"  Mrs.  Wodehouse 
said  to  her  dear  friend  and  confidant, 
Mrs.  Musgrove  ;  "  but  those  who  slight 
my  son  I  will  never  forgive.  I  do  not 
see  that  it  is  unchristian.  It  is  unchris- 
tian not  to  forgive  what  is  done  to  your- 
self;  and  I  am  sure  no  one  is  less 
ready  to  take  personal  offence  than  I 
am."  She  was  resolved,  therefore,  that, 
whatever  happened,  "Good  morning" 
was  all  the  greeting  she  would  give  to 
the  Damerels  ;  though  of  course  she  was 
very  sorry  indeed  for  them,  and  as  anx- 
ious as  other  people  as  to  how  they 
would  be  left,  and  where  they  would  go. 

Mrs.  Damerel  herself  was  overwhelmed 
by  her  grief  in  a  way  which  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  expected  from  a  woman 
who  had  so  many  other  considerations  to 
rouse  her  out  of  its  indulgence,  and  who 
had  not  been  for  a  long  time  a  very  hap- 
py wife.  But  when  man  and  wife  have 
been  partially  separated  as  these  two 
had  been,  and  have  ceased  to  feel  the 
sympathy  for  each  other  which  such  a 
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close  relationship  requires,  a  long  illness 
has  a  wonderful  effect  often  in  bringing 
back  to  the  survivor  the  early  image  of 
the  being  he  or  she  has  loved.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  say  she  ;  I  do  not  know  if  a 
sick  wife  is  so  touching  to  a  husband's 
imagination  as  a  sick  man  is  to  his  wife's. 
And  then  a  little  thing  had  occurred  be- 
fore the  end  which  had  gone  to  Mrs. 
Damerel's  heart  more  than  matters  of 
much  greater  moment.  Her  husband  had 
called  Rose,  and  on  Rose  going  to  him 
had  waved  her  away,  saying,  "  No,  no," 
and  holding  out  his  feeble  hands  to  her 
mother.  This  insignificant  little  incident 
had  stolen  away  everything  but  tenderness 
from  the  woman's  mind,  and  she  wept 
for  her  husband  as  she  might  have  wept 
for  him  had  he  died  in  the  earlier  years 
of  their  marriage,  with  an  absorbing 
grief  that  drove  everything  else  out  of 
her  thoughts.  This,  however,  could  not 
last.  When  the  blinds  were  drawn  up 
from  the  Rectory,  and  the  brisk  sun- 
shine shone  in  again,  and  the  family 
looked  with  unveiled  faces  upon  the 
lawn,  where  every  one  still  expected  to 
see  him,  so  full  was  it  of  his  memory,  the 
common  cares  of  life  came  back,  and  had 
to  be  thought  of.  Mrs.  Damerel's  broth- 
ers had  both  come  to  the  funeral.  One 
of  them,  the  Squire,  was  the  trustee 
under  her  marriage  settlement,  and  one 
of  the  executors  of  Mr.  Damerel's  will  ; 
so  he  remained  along  with  the  lawyer 
and  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Nolan,  and  lis- 
tened to  all  the  provisions  of  that  will, 
which  were  extremely  reasonable,  but  of 
a  far  back  date,  and  which  the  lawyer 
read  with  an  occasional  shake  of  his 
head,  which  at  the  moment  no  one  could 
understand.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
was  but  too  easy  to  understand.  The 
Rector,  with  the  wisest  care,  had  appro- 
priated the  money  he  had  to  the  various 
members  of  his  family.  The  life  inter- 
est of  the  greater  part  was  to  be  the 
mother's  ;  a  small  portion  was  to  be 
given  to  the  girls  on  their  marriage,  and 
to  the  boys  on  their  outset  in  life,  and  the 
capital  to  be  divided  among  them  at  Mrs. 
Damerel's  death.  Nothing  could  be 
more  sensible  or  properly  arranged.  Mr. 
Hunsdon,  Mrs.  Damerel's  brother, 
cleared  his  ruffled  brow  as  he  heard  it. 
He  had  been  possessed  by  an  alarmed 
sense  of  danger  —  a  feeling  that  his  sis- 
ter and  her  family  were  likely  to  come 
upon  him — which  weighed  very  heavily 
upon  the  good  man's  mind  ;  but  now  his 
brow  cleared.  Further  revelations,  how- 
ever,   took    away    this     serenity.     The 


money  which  Mr.  Damerel  had  divided 
so  judiciously  was  almost  all  spent,  either 
in  unsuccessful  speculations  of  which  he 
had  made  several  with  a  view  to  increased 
dividends  ;  or  by  repeated  encroach- 
ments on  the  capital  made  to  pay  debts  ; 
or  for  one  plausible  reason  after  another. 
Of  the  insurances  on  his  life  only  one  had 
been  kept  up,  and  that  chiefly  because 
his  bankers  held  it  as  security  for  some 
advance,  and  had  consequently  seen  that 
the  premium  was  regularly  paid.  These 
discoveries  fell  like  so  many  thunderbolts 
upon  the  little  party.  I  don't  think  Mrs. 
Damerel  was  surprised.  She  sat  with 
her  eyes  cast  down  and  her  hands 
clasped,  with  a  flush  of  shame  and 
trouble  on  her  face. 

''  Did  you  knov/  of  this.  Rose  ? "  her 
brother  asked,  sternly,  anxious  to  find 
some  one  to  blame. 

"  I  feared  it,"  she  said,  slowly,  not  lift- 
ing her  eyes.  The  flush  on  her  cheek 
dried  up  all  her  tears. 

Mr.  Hunsdon,  for  one,  believed  that 
she  was  ashamed  —  not  for  the  dead 
man's  sake  —  but  because  she  had  shared 
in  the  doing  of  it,  and  was  confounded  to 
find  her  ill  doings  brought  into  the  light 
of  day. 

"  But,  good  heavens  !  "  he  said,  in  her 
ear,  "did  you  know  you  were  defrauding 
your  children  when  you  wasted  your  sub- 
stance like  this  ?  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it.  Was  my  brother-in-law  aware 
of  the  state  of  the  affairs  ?  and  what  did 
he  intend  his  family  to  do  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Damerel  was  not  a  business 
man,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  He  ought  to 
have  left  the  management  in  our  hands. 
That  mining  investment  was  a  thing  we 
never  would  have  recommended,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  insurance  is  most  unfortu- 
nate. Mr.  Damerel  was  never  a  man  of 
business." 

In  the  presence  of  his  wife  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  more. 

"  A  man  may  not  be  a  man  of  business, 
and  yet  not  be  a  fool,"  said  Squire  Huns- 
don, hastily.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Rose  ; 
I  don't  want  to  be  unkind." 

"  Let  me  go,  before  you  use  such  lan- 
guage," she  said,  rising  hastily.  "  I  can- 
not bear  it.  Whatever  he  has  done  that 
is  amiss,  he  is  not  standing  here  to  an- 
swer before  us  now." 

"  I  mean  no  offence.  Rose.  Nay,  sit 
down  ;  don't  go  away.  You  can't  ima- 
gine —  a  man  I  had  so  much  respect  for  — 
that  I  mean  to  cast  any  reflections. 
We'll  enter  into  that  afterwards,"  said 
Mr.  Hunsdon.      "Let  us   know  at  least 
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what  they  will  have  to  depend  on,  or  if 
anything  is  left." 

"  There  is  very  little  left,"  said  Mrs. 
Damerel,  facing  the  men  who  gazed  at 
her  wondering,  with  her  pale  face  and 
widow's  cap.  "  We  had  not  very  much 
at  first,  and  it  is  gone  ;  and  you  must 
blame  me,  if  any  one  is  to  blame.  I 
was  not,  perhaps,  a  good  manager.  I 
was  careless.  I  did  not  calculate  as  I 
ought  to  have  done.  But,  if  the  blame  is 
mine,  the  punishment  will  also  be  mine. 
Do  not  say  anything  more  about  it,  for 
no  one  here  will  suffer  but  my  children 
and  me." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  You  must 
be  patient,  and  you  must  not  be  unrea- 
sonable," said  her  brother.  "  Of  course 
we  cannot  see  you  want ;  though  neither 
George  nor  I  have  much  to  spare  —  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  enquire." 

"  Will  enquiring  bring  back  the  money 
that  is  lost  ?  "  she  said.  "  No,  no  ;  you 
shall  not  suffer  by  me.  However  little  it 
is,  we  will  manage  to  live  on  it ;  we  will 
never  be  a  burden  upon  any  one.  I  don't 
think  I  can  bear  any  more." 

And  the  judges  before  whom  she  stood 
(and  not  only  she,  but  one  who  could  not 
answer  for  himself)  were  very  compas- 
sionate to  the  widow,  though  Mr.  Huns- 
don  was  still  curious  and  much  disturbed 
in  his  mind.  They  slurred  over  the  rest, 
and  allowed  Mrs.  Damerel  and  her  son 
and  daughter  to  go,  and  broke  up  the 
gloomy  little  assembly.  Mr.  Hunsdon 
took  Mr.  Nolan  by  the  arm  and  went  out 
with  him,  leading  him  on  to  the  lawn, 
without  any  thought  how  the  sound  of  his 
steps  would  echo  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
mourners.  He  would  have  seated  him- 
self in  the  chair  which  still  stood  under 
the  lime-trees  had  not  Mr.  Nolan  man- 
aged to  sway  his  steps  away  from  it,  and 
lead  him  down  the  slope  to  the  little  plat- 
form round  the  old  thorn-tree  which  was 
invisible  from  the  windows.  The  good 
Curate  was  deeply  moved  both  for  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

"  I  don't  mind  speaking  to  you,"  said 
the  anxious  brother  ;  "  I  have  heard  so 
much  of  you  as  an  attached  friend.  You 
must  have  known  them  thoroughly,  and 
their  way  of  living.  I  can't  think  it  was 
my  sister's  fault." 

"  And  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Nolan,  with 
energy,  "  it  was  not  her  fault.  It  was 
not  any  one's  fault.  He  had  a  generous, 
liberal  way  with  him——" 

"  Had  he  ?  "  said  the  Squire,  doubt- 
fully,    "  He  had  a  costly,  expensive  way 


with  him  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ?  I  am 
not  saying  anything  against  my  late 
brother-in-law.  We  got  on  very  well,  for 
we  saw  very  little  of  each  other.  He  had 
a  fine  mind,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
suppose  they  have  kept  an  extravagant 
house." 

"  No,  I  assure  you " 

"  Entertained  a  good  deal.  Kept  a 
good  table,  I  am  certain  ;  good  wine —  I 
never  drank  better  claret  than  that  we 
had  last  night  —  the  sort  of  wine /should 
keep  for  company,  and  bring  up  only  on 
grand  occasions.  If  there  is  much  of  it 
remaining  I  don't  mind  buying  a  few 
dozen  at  their  own  price,"  Mr.  Hunsdon 
said,  parenthetically.  "  I  see  ;  fine  cook- 
ery, good  wine,  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
season,  and  the  place  kept  up  like  a 
duke's  —  an  expensive  house." 

"  No,"  said  the  Curate,  reiterating  an 
obstinate  negative  ;  and  then  he  said, 
hotly,  "  She  did  herself  a  great  deal  of 
injustice.  She  is  the  best  of  managers  — 
the  most  careful — making  everything  go 
twice  as  far  and  look  twice  as  well  as  any- 
body else." 

Mr.  Hunsdon  looked  at  him  curiously, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  people  who  think 
^a  man  must  be  "in  love  with"  anv  wo- 
man whose  partisan  he  makes  himself. 
He  made  a  private  note  of  the  Curate's 
enthusiasm,  and  concluded  it  was  best 
that  his  sister  and  her  daughter  should 
be  warned  of  his  sentiments.  "  I  have 
not  seen  very  much  of  my  poor  brother- 
in-law  for  some  time,"  he  said,  disguising 
his  scrutiny,  "  so  that  I  have  no  way  of 
judging  for  myself.  I  don't  know  which 
is  most  to  blame.  In  such  cases  the  wife 
can  generally  stop  the  extravagance  if 
she  likes.  Two  boys  at  Eton,  for  exam- 
ple —  /can't  afford  so  much." 

"  Bertie  is  on  the  foundation,  and 
costs  very  little.  He  is  a  boy  who  will  do 
something  in  the  world  yet  ;  and  I  ought 
to  know,  for  I  taught  him  his  first  Greek. 
As  for  Reginald,  his  godfather  pays  his 
expenses,  as  I  suppose  you  know." 

"You  have  been  here  for  a  long  time, 
I  perceive,"  said  the  Squire,  "  if  you 
taught  the  boy  his  first  Greek,  as  you 
say  ?  " 

"  Eight  years,"  said  Mr.  Nolan,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

"And  now?" 

"  Now  ?  ril  go  off  again,  I  suppose, 
like  a  rollin'  stone,  unless  the  new  Rector 
will  have  me.  God  help  us,  what  heart- 
less brutes  we  are ! "  said  the  Curate, 
with  fiery   heat ;  "  I've  just  laid  my  old 
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^^Rector  in  the  grave,  and  I  think  of  the 
^Bnew  one  before  the  day's  gone.  God  for- 
^^give  me  ;  it's  the  way  of  the  world." 

"And  why  shouldn't  you  be  Rector 
yourself  ?  No  one  would  be  so  good  for 
the  parish,  I  am  sure." 

"  Me  !  "  said  Mr.  Nolan,  his  face  light- 
ing up  with  a  broad  gleam  of  humour, 
which  he  quenched  next  moment  in  the 
half-conventional  gravity  which  he  felt  to 
be  befitting  to  the  occasion.  "The  days 
of  miracles  are  over,  and  I  don't  expect 
to  be  made  an  exception.  No  ;  I'll  get  a 
district  church  maybe  sometime,  with 
plenty  of  hard  work  and  little  pay ;  but  I 
am  not  the  kind  that  are  made  to  be 
Rectors.     There  is  no  chance  for  me." 

"  The  people  would  like  it,"  said  Mr. 
Hunsdon,  who  was  fishing  for  informa- 
tion ;  "  it  would  be  a  popular  appoint- 
ment, and  my  sister  and  I  would  do  any- 
thing that  might  lie  in  our  power." 

Mr.  Nolan  shook  his  head.  "  Not 
they,"  he  said;  "they  have  a  kindness 
for  me  in  my  humble  condition.  They 
know  I'm  a  friend  when  they  want  one  ; 
but  they  want  something  more  to  look 
at  for  their  Rector — and  so  do  I  too." 

"You  are  not  ambitious.-*"  said  Mr. 
Hunsdon,  perplexed  by  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, who  shrugged  his  shoulders  again, 
and  rose  hastily  from  the  seat  under  the 
thorn-tree  where  they  had  been  sitting. 

"  That  depends,"  he  said,  with  impa- 
tient vagueness  ;  "  but  I  have  my  work 
waiting  if  I  can  be  of  no  more  use  here. 
For  whatever  I  can  do,  Mrs.  Damerel 
knows  I  am  at  her  orders.  And  you 
won't  let  her  be  worried  just  yet  awhile  ? " 
he  added,  with  a  pleading  tone,  to  which 
his  mellow  brogue  lent  an  insinuating 
force  which  few  people  could  resist. 
"You'll  not  go  till  it's  fixed  what  they 
are  to  do  ?  " 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  do  my  duty 
by  my  sister,"  said  the  Squire,  who, 
though  he  had  been  willing  to  take  the 
Curate's  evidence  about  the  most  inti- 
mate details  of  his  sister's  life,  instantly 
resented  Mr.  Nolan's  "interference" 
when  it  came  on  his  side.  "  He  is  in 
love  with  one  or  the  other,  or  perhaps 
with  both,"  said  the  man  of  the  world  to 
himself ;  "  I  must  put  Rose  on  her 
guard;"  which  accordingly  he  tried  to 
do,  but  quite  ineffectually,  Mrs.  Damerel's 
mind  being  totally  unable  to  take  in  the 
insinuation  which  he  scarcely  ventured 
to  put  in  plain  words.  But,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  foolish  mistake  and  of  a 
great  deal  of  implied  blame  which  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  man  to  keep  to 
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himself,  he  did  try  to  do  his  duty  as  be- 
came   a  man   with  a  certain   amount   of 
ordinary   affection   for   his    sister,  and   a 
strong   sense    of    what   society   required 
from  him  as  head  of  his  family.     However 
he  might  disapprove   of   her,  and  the  ex- 
travagance in  which  she  had  undeniably 
been  act  and  part,  yet  he  could  not  aban- 
don so  near  a  relation.     I  should  not  like 
to  decide  whether  benefits  conferred  thus 
from  a  strong  sense  of  duty  have  more  or 
less  merit  than  those  which  flow  from  an 
affectionate    heart   and  generous  nature, 
but   certainly   they  have    less   reward  of 
gratitude.     The    Green    was    very   much 
impressed  by  Mr.  Hunsdon's  goodness  to 
his  sister,  but  I  fear  that  to  her  his  good- 
ness was  a  burden  more  painful  than  her 
poverty.      And   yet    he   was    very   good. 
He  undertook,  in  his  brother's  name  and 
his  own,  to  pay  Bertie's  expenses  at  Eton, 
where  the   boy  was  doing  so  well  ;  and 
when  it  was  decided,  as  the  Green  by  in- 
fallible instinct  had  felt  it  must  be,  that 
the  White  House  was  the  natural  refuge 
for  Mrs.  Damerel  when  the  time  came  to 
leave   the    Rectory,  Mr.  Hunsdon   made 
himself  responsible  for  the  rent,  and  put 
it   in   order  for  her   with  true  liberality. 
The  whole   parish   admired  and  praised 
him  for  this,  and  said  how  fortunate  Mrs. 
Damerel  was  to  have  so  good  a  brother. 
And  she  tried  herself  to  feel  it,  and  to  be 
grateful  as  he  deserved.     But  gratitude, 
which  springs  spontaneous  for  the  sim- 
plest of  gifts,  and  exults  over  a  nothing, 
is  often  very  slow  to  follow  great  benefits. 
Poor  Mrs.  Damerel   thought  it  was  the 
deadness  of  her  grief  which  made  her  so 
insensible    to    her     brother's    kindness. 
She  thought  she    had    grown    incapable 
of    feeling  ;    and    she    had    so    much  to 
realize,  so  much   to  accustom   herself  to. 
A  change  so  great  and  fundamental  con- 
fuses the  mind.     So  far  as  she  could  see 
before  her,  she  had  nothing  now  to  look 
forward  to  in  life    but  an  endless  humil- 
iating struggle  ;  and   she   forgot,  in   the 
softening  of  her  heart,  that  for  years  past 
she  had   been    struggling   scarcely    less 
hardly.      When    she'  looked    back    she 
seemed  to  see  only  happiness  in  compari- 
son with  this  dull  deprivation  of  ail  light 
and  hope  in  which    she    was    left    now. 
But  the  reader  knows  that  she  hid  not 
been  happy,  and  that  this  was  but,  as  it 
were,   a   prismatic    reflection    from    her 
tears,  a  fiction  of    imagination    and  sor- 
row; and    by-and-by    she    begin  to  see 
more  clearly  the  true  state  of  aff  lirs. 

They  stayed  at  the  Rectory  till  Christ- 
mas by  grace  of  the  new  Rector,  who  un- 
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fortunately,  however,  could  not  keep  on 
Mr.  Nolan  —  of  whose  preferment  there 
never  had  been  a  glimmer  of  hope  —  be- 
yond that  period.  Christmas  is  a  dreary 
time  to  go  into  a  new  home  ;  though  I 
don't  think  the  Rector  of  Dinglefield 
thought  so,  who  brought  home  his  bride 
to  the  pretty  Rectory,  and  thought  no 
life  could  begin  more  pleasantly  than  by 
those  cheerful  Christmas  services  in  the 
church,  which  was  all  embowered  in  holly 
and  laurel,  in  honour  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish festival  and  in  honour  of  him  ;  for 
the  Green  had  of  course  taken  special 
pains  with  the  decorations  on  account  of 
the  new-comer.  The  long  and  dreary 
autumn  which  lay  between  their  bereave- 
ment and  their  removal  was,  however, 
very  heavy  and  terrible  for  the  Damerels. 
Its  rains,  and  fogs,  and  dreary  days 
seemed  to  echo  and  increase  their  own 
heaviness  of  heart ;  and  autumn  as  it  sinks 
into  winter  is  all  the  more  depressing  in  a 
leafy  woodland  country,  as  it  has  been 
beautiful  in  its  earlier  stages.  Even  the 
little  children  were  subdued,  they  knew 
not  why,  and  felt  the  change  in  the  house, 
though  it  procured  them  many  privileges, 
and  they  might  now  even  play  in  the 
drawing-room  unreproved,  and  were 
never  sent  away  hurriedly  lest  they 
should  disturb  papa,  as  had  been  the  case 
of  old  when  sometimes  they  would  snatch 
a  fearful  joy  by  a  romp  in  the  twilight 
corners  ;  even  the  babies  felt  that  this 
new  privilege  was  somehow  a  symptom 
of  some  falling  off  and  diminution  in  the 
family  life.  But  no  one  felt  it  as  Rose 
did,  who  had  been  shaken  out  of  all  the 
habits  of  her  existence,  without  having  as 
yet  found  anything  to  take  their  place. 
She  had  not  even  entered  upon  the  idea 
of  duty  when  her  secret  romance  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  close,  and  that 
charmed  region  of  imagination  in  which 
youth  so  readily  finds  a  refuge,  and  which 
gilds  the  homeliest  present  with  dreams 
of  that  which  may  be  hereafter,  had  been 
arbitrarily  closed  to  the  girl.  Had  her 
little  rom.ince  been  permitted  to  her,  she 
would  have  had  a  secret  spring  of  hope 
and  content  to  fall  back  upon,  and  would 
have  f  icerl  her  new  life  bravely  with  a 
sense  of  her  own  individuality,  such  as 
seeme  I  now  to  have  faded  altogether  out 
of  her  mind.  Her  very  appearance 
chan  :e  I,  as  was  inevitable.  Instead  of 
the  bloo:ning  maiden  we  have  known,  it 
was  the  whitest  of  Roses  that  went  about 
the  mL'l  mcholy  house  in  her  black  dress, 
with  all  tlie  colour  and  life  gone  out  of 
her,  r'oing  whatever  she  was   told  with  a 


docility   which    was  sad  to   se6.     Wlien 
she  was  left  to  herself  she  would  sit  idle 
or  drop  absorbed  into  a  book  ;  but  every- 
thing that  was  suggested  to  her  she  did, 
without    hesitation  and    without  energy. 
The  whole  world  had  become  confined  to 
her  within  these  oppressive  walls,  within 
this  sorrowful  house.     The  people  on  the 
Green  looked  at  her  with   a  kind  of  won- 
dering reverence,  saying  how  she   must 
have     loved    her  father,    and    how    she 
looked  as  if   she  would  never  get  over  it. 
But  grief  was  not  all  of  the  weight  which 
crushed   her.     She  was  for   the   moment 
bound  as  by  some  frost,  paralyzed  in   all 
the    springs  of    her    interrupted    being. 
She  had  no   natural  force  of  activity   in 
(  her  to  neutralize  the  chill  her   soul  had 
taken.     She  did  all  that  she  was  told   to 
do,  and  took  every  suggestion  gratefully  ; 
but  she  had  not   yet  learned  to  see   for 
herself  with  her  own  eyes  what  had  to  be 
done,  nor  did  she  realize  all  the  changes 
that    were    involved    in    the    one    great 
change    which    had    come    upon    them. 
Misfortune  had  fallen  upon  her  while  she 
was  still  in  the  dreamy  vagueness  of  her 
youth,  when  the  within  is  more  important 
than  the  without,  and  the  real  and  imagi- 
nary are  so  intermingled  that  it  is  hard  to 
tell  where  one  ends  and  another  begins. 
Necessity  laid  no  wholesome  vigour-giv- 
ing hand  upon  her,  because  she  was  pre- 
occupied with  fancies  which  seemed  more 
important    than  the   reality.     Agatha,  all 
alert  and  alive  in  her  practical  matter-of- 
fact  girlhood,  was  of   more  value   in   the 
house  than   poor   Rose,  who    was  like   a 
creature  in  a  dream,  not  seeing  anything 
till   it  was  pointed   out  to  her  ;  obeying 
always  and  humbly,  but  never  doing  or 
originating  anything  from  her  own  mind. 
Nobody  understood    her,  not  even  her- 
self ;  and  sometimes  she  would  sit  down 
and  cry  for  her  father,  thinking  he  would 
have  known  what  it  meant,  without  any 
recollection  of   the  share  her  father   had 
in  thus  paralyzing  her  young  life.     This 
strange  condition  of  affairs  was  unknown, 
however,  to  any  one  out  of  doors  except 
Mr.  Nolan,  who,  good  fellow,  took  it  upon 
him  once  to  say  a  few  coaxing,  admon- 
ishing words  to  her. 

"  You'll  ease  the  mother  when  you  can, 
Miss  Rose,  dear,"  he  said,  taking  her 
soft,  passive  hands  between  his  own. 
"You  don't  mind  me  saying  so  —  an  old 
fellow  and  an  old  friend  like  me,  that 
loves  every  one  of  you,  one  better  than 
another  ?  I'll  hang  on  if  I  can,  if  the 
new  man  will  have  me,  and  be  of  use  — 
what's  the  good  of  me  else  .''  —  and  you'll 
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put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  with  a 
good  heart  like  the  darling  girl  that  vou 
are  ?  " 

"  My  shoulder  to  the  wheel,"  said 
Rose,  with  a  half-smile,  "and  with  a  good 
heart  !  when  I  feel  as  if  I  had  no  heart 
at  all  ?  "  and  the  girl  began  to  cry,  as  she 
did  now  for  any  reason,  if  she  was  star- 
tled, or  any  one  spoke  to  her  suddenly. 
What  could  poor  Mr.  Nolan  do  but 
soothe  and  comfort  her  ?  Poor  child  ! 
They  had  taken  away  all  the  inner 
strength  from  her  before  the  time  of  trial 
came,  and  no  better  influence  had  yet 
roused  her  from  the  shock,  or  made  her 
feel  that  she  had  something  in  her  which 
was  not  to  be  crushed  by  any  storm.  Mr. 
Nolan  knew  as  little  what  to  make  of  her 
as  her  mother  did,  who  was  slowly  coming 
to  her  old  use  and  wont,  and  beginning  to 
feel  the  sharpness  Of  hardship,  and  to 
realize  once  more  how  it  was  and  why  it 
was  that  this  hardship  came. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

The  White  House  did  not  stand  on  the 
Green,  but  on  one  of  the  roads  leading 
out  of  it,  at  a  short  distance  from  that 
centre  of  the  world.  It  looked  large 
from  outside — something  between  a 
mansion  and  a  cottage — and  within  was 
full  of  useless  passages,  confused  little 
rooms,  and  bits  of  staircases  on  which 
the  unaccustomed  passenger  might  break 
his  neck  with  ease,  and  a  general  waste 
of  space  and  disorder  of  arrangement 
which  pleased  the  antiquary  as  quaint, 
but  was  much  less  desirable  practically 
than  artistically.  There  were  two  sitting- 
rooms,  which  were  large  and  low,  with 
raftered  roofs,  and  small  deep-set  win- 
dows overgrown  with  creepers  ;  and  there 
was  a  garden,  almost  as  rambling  as  the 
house  itself,  and  surrounded  by  old  walls 
and  hedges  which  effectually  shut  out 
€very  view,  except  into  its  own  grassy, 
mossy  depths.  Some  former  enterpris- 
ing inhabitant  had  introduced  into  the 
drawing-room  one  long  French  window,  j 
by  which  there  was  a  practicable  exit 
into  the  garden  ;  and  this  was  the  only 
modern  point  in  the  house.  Some  peo- 
ple said  it  spoilt  the  room,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  perfect ;  but  it  was  i 
a  orreat  convenience  and  comfort  to  the 
Damerels  in  summer,  at  least.  The  house 
was  somewhat  damp,  somewhat  weedy, 
rather  dark  ;  but  it  was  roomy,  and  more 
like  a  house  in  which  gentlefolks  could 
melt  away  into  penury  than  a  pert  little 
new  brick  house  in  a  street.  It  was  very 
cheap  ;  for  it  had  various  disadvantages, 
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into  which  I  am  not  called  upon  to  enter. 
Mrs.  Damerel,  whose  house  had  always 
been  the  perfection  of  houses,  with  every 
new  sanitary  invention,  was  glad  to  put 
up  with  these  drawbacks  for  the  sake  of 
the  low  rent  — so  vast  and  so  many  are 
the  changes  which  absence"  of  monev 
makes.  Before  Christmas  Day  they  had 
all  the  old  furniture — save  some  special 
pieces  of  virtu,  graceful  old  cabinets, 
mirrors,  and  ornamental  things,  which 
were  sold  —  arranged  and  adapted,  and 
settled  down  in  tolerable  comfort.  The 
boys,  when  they  came  from  school,  looked 
with  doubtful  faces  at  the  change,  espe- 
cially Reginald,  who  was  humiliated  by 
it,  and  found  fault  with  the  room  allotted 
to  him,  and  with  the  deficiencies  of  ser- 
vice. "  Poor  !  why  are  we  poor  "i  It 
must  be  some  one's  fault,"  said  this  boy 
to  his  sister  Agatha,  who  cried,  and  de- 
clared passionately  that  she  wished  he 
had  not  come  back,  but  had  gone  to  his 
fine  godfather,  whom  he  was  always  talk- 
ing of.  When  an  invitation  arrived  for 
him  from  his  godfather,  some  days  later, 
I  think  they  were  all  glad  ;  for  Reginald 
was  very  like  his  father,  and  could  not 
bear  anything  mean  or  poor.  The  num- 
ber of  servants  had  dwindled  to  one,  who 
made  believe  to  be  of  all  work,  and  did  a 
little  of  everything.  Except  in  the  case 
of  those  lucky  families  who  abound  in 
fiction,  and  now  and  then,  par  exception^ 
are  to  be  found  in  ordinary  life,  who  pos- 
sess a  faithful  and  devoted  and  all-ac- 
complished woman,  who,  for  love  of  them, 
forsakes  all  hopes  of  bettering  herself, 
and  applies  at  once  genius  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  multifarious  duties  of  maid- 
of -all-work  ^ — this  class  of  functionary  is 
as  great  a  trouble  to  her  employers  as  to 
herself  ;  and  to  fall  back  upon  attendance 
so  uninstructed  and  indifferent  is  one  of 
the  hardest  consequences  of  social  down- 
fall. The  girls  had  to  make  up  Mary 
Jane's  deficiencies  in  the  White  House; 
and  at  first,  as  they  were  not  used  to  it, 
the  results  were  but  little  consolatory. 
Even  Bertie,  perhaps,  though  a  good  son 
and  a  good  boy,  was  not  sorry  to  get 
back  to  school,  and  to  the  society  of  his 
friends,  after  these  first  holidays,  which 
had  not  been  happy  ones.  Poor  children  ! 
none  of  them  had  ever  known  before 
what  it  was  to  do  without  what  they 
wanted,  and  to  be  content  with  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life. 

All  the  same,  a  shower  of  cards  from 
all  the  best  people  about  came  pouring 
down  upon  the  new  dwellers  in  the  White 
House,  and  were  taken  in  by  Mary  Jane 
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between  a  grimy  finger  and  thumb  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  rumble  of  the 
departing  carriages  excited  Agatha  and 
Patty,  at  least,  if  no  one  else.  And  all 
the  people  on  the  Green  made  haste  to 
call  to  express  their  sympathy  and  friend- 
liness. Mrs.  Wodehouse  was  the  only 
one  who  did  not  ask  to  see  Mrs.  Dam- 
erel  ;  but  even  she  did  not  lose  a  day  in 
calling  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  while  on  her 
way  from  the  White  House  that  for  the 
first  time  she  met  Rose,  who  had  been 
out  about  some  business  for  her  mother, 
and  who,  with  her  black  veil  over  her  face, 
was  straying  slowly  home.  Mrs.  Wode- 
house said  "  Good  morning,"  with  a  de- 
termination to  hold  by  her  formula  and 
not  be  tempted  into  kindness  ;  but  when 
the  girl  put  back  her  veil  and  showed  her 
pale  face,  the  good  woman's  heart  melted 
in  spite  of  herself. 

"  How  pale  you  are  !  "  she  said.  "  Oh, 
Rose  !  and  how  is  your  mother  ? "  she 
added  hastily,  trying  to  save  herself  from 
the  overflowing  of  tenderness  which 
•came  upon  her  unawares. 

"  Are  you  going  to  see  her  ? "  said 
JR.ose. 

"  I  have  been  to  call ;  I  did  not,  of 
•course,  expect  she  would  see  me.  And 
how  do  you  like  the  White  House  ?  I 
hope  you  have  not  been  ill  ;  you  do  not 
look  so  fresh  as  when  I  saw  you  last." 

"It  is  very  nice,"  said  Rose,  answering 
the  first  question  ;  "though  it  feels  damp 
just  at  first ;  we  all  think  we  shall  soon 
get  used  to  it.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
saw  you  last." 

This  was  said  with  a  little  piteous 
:smile  which  made  Mrs.  Wodehouse's 
resolution  "never  to  forgive"  become 
more  and  more  hard  to  keep. 

"  I  could  not  think  I  was  wanted,"  she 
said,  with  an  effort  to  appear  short  and 
:stern  ;  "  or  I  should  have  gone  to  your 
mother  before  now." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Rose,  with  a  wonder- 
ing glance  ;  and  then,  as  there  was  a 
dead  pause,  which  was  awkward,  she  said, 
softly :  "  I  hope  you  have  news  from 
—  your  son  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  news  from  him.  He 
is  always  very  good  in  writing.  There 
never  was  a  kinder  boy  to  his  mother. 
He  never  forgets  me  ;  though  there  are 
many  people  who  would  fain  get  his  at- 
tention. Edward  is  always  finding 
friends  wherever  he  goes." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  poor  Rose. 

"  Plenty  of  friends  !  I  have  nothing 
but  good  news  of  him.  He  writes  in  the 
.best  of  spirits.     Oh,  Rose  !  "  cried  Mrs. 


Wodehouse,  hurriedly  running  one  sub- 
ject into  another  with  breathless  precipi- 
tancy, "  how  could  you  be  so  heartless  — 
so  unkind  —  as  not  to  come  down  stairs 
when  I  asked  you  to  bid  my  poor  boy 
good-bye  .'' " 

A  flush  of  colour  came  upon  Rose's 
pale  face  ;  it  made  her  look  like  herself 
again.  "  I  could  not,"  she  said  ;  "  do  not 
be  angry.  I  have  so  wanted  to  tell  you. 
There  was  nobody  there  but  me,  and  he 
held  my  hand,  and  would  not  let  me 
leave  him.  I  could  not.  Oh  !  how  glad 
I  am  that  you  have  asked  me  !  It  was 
not  my  fault."  Her  father's  name 
brought  the  big  tears  to  her  eyes. 
"  Poor  papa  !  "  she  added,  softly,  with  an 
instinctive  sense  that  he  needed  defence. 

Whether  Mrs.  Woodhouse  would  have 
taken  her  to  her  arms  forthwith  on  the 
open  Green  in  the  wintry  afternoon  light, 
if  no  one  had  disturbed  them,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  just  as  she  was  putting  out  her 
hands  to  the  girl,  they  were  interrupted  by 
a  third  person,  who  had  been  coming 
along  the  road  unnoticed,  and  who  now 
came  forward,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
and  with  the  usual  enquiry  about  her 
mother  to  which  Rose  was  accustomed. 
The  sound  of  his  voice  made  Mrs.  Wode- 
house start  with  suppressed  anger  and 
dismay  ;  and  Rose  looked  out  from  the 
heavy  shadow  of  the  crape  veil,  which 
showed  the  paleness  of  her  young  face, 
as  if  under  a  penthouse  or  heavy-shaded 
cavern.  But  she  was  not  pale  at  that 
moment ;  a  light  of  emotion  was  in  her 
face.  The  tears  were  hanging  on  her 
eyelashes  ;  her  soft  lip  was  quivering. 
Mr.  Incledon  thought  that  grief  and 
downfall  had  done  all  that  the  severest 
critic  could  have  desired  for  her  young 
beauty.  It  had  given  tenderness,  expres- 
sion, feeling  to  the  blooming  rose  face, 
such  as  is  almost  incompatible  with  the 
first  radiance  of  youth. 

"  Would  Mrs.  Damerel  see  me,  do  you 
think  .''  "  he  asked  ;  "  or  is  it  too  early  to 
intrude  upon  her  ?  It  is  about  business  I 
want  to  speak." 

"  I  will  ask,"  said  Rose.  "  But  if  it  is 
about  business  she  will  be  sure  to  see  you. 
She  says  she  is  always  able  for  that." 

"  Then  I  will  say  good-bye,"  said  Mrs. 
Wodehouse,  unreasonably  excited  and 
angry,  she  could  scarcely  tell  why.  She 
made  a  step  forward,  and  then  came  back 
again  with  a  little  compunction,  to  add,  in 
an  undertone  :  "  I  am  glad  we  have  had 
this  little  explanation.  I  will  tell  him 
when  I  write,  and  it  will  please  him, 
too." 
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"You  have  not  been  quarrelling  with 
Mrs.  Wodehouse,  that  you  should  have 
little  explanations  ?'  said  Mr.  Incledon, 
as  he  walked  along  to  the  White  House 
by  Rose's  side. 

''  Oh,  no  !  it  was  nothing  ;  "  but  he  saw 
the  old  rose  flush  sweep  over  the  cheeks 
which  had  half  relapsed  into  paleness. 
What  was  it  ?  and  who  did  Mrs.  Wode- 
house mean  to  write  to  ?  and  what  was  she 
glad  about .''  These  foolish  questions  got 
into  the  man's  head,  though  they  were 
too  frivolous  to  be  thought  of.  She  took 
him  into  the  drawing-room  at  the  White 
House,  which  was  almost  dark  by  this 
time,  it  was  so  low  ;  and  where  the  cheery 
slimmer  of  the  fire  made  the  room  look 
much  more  cheerful  than  it  ever  was  in 
the  shCrt  daylight,  through  the  many 
branches  that  surrounded  the  house. 
Mrs.  Damerel  was  sitting  alone  there 
over  the  fire  ;  and  Rose  left  him  with  her 
mother,  and  went  away,  bidding  Agatha 
watch  over  the  children,  that  no  one 
might  disturb  mamma.  "  She  is  talking 
to  Mr.  Incledon  about  business,"  said 
Rose,  passing  on  to  her  own  room  ;  and 
Agatha,  who  was  sharp  of  wit,  could  not 
help  wondering  what  pleasant  thing  had 
happened  to  her  sister  to  make  her  voice 
so  soft  and  thrilling.  "  I  almost  expected 
to  hear  her  sing,"  Agatha  said  after- 
wards ;  though  indeed  a  voice  breaking 
forth  in  a  song,  as  all  their  voices  used  to 
do,  six  months  ago,  would  have  seemed 
something  impious  at  this  moment,  in  the 
shadow  that  lay  over  the  house. 

Mr.  Incledon  was  nearly  an  hour  "talk- 
ing business  "  with  Mrs.  Damerel,  during 
which  time  they  sat  in  the  firelight  and 
had  no  candles,  being  too  much  inter- ; 
ested  in  their  conversation  to  note  how  { 
time  passed.  Mrs.  Damerel  said  nothing; 
about  the  business  when  the  children : 
came  in  to  tea  —  the  homely  and  inex- 
pensive meal  which  had  replaced  dinner 
in  the  White  House.  Her  eyes  showed 
signs  of  tears,  and  she  was  very  quiet, 
and  let  the  younger  ones  do  and  say 
almost  what  they  pleased.  But  if  the 
mother  was  quiescent.  Rose,  too,  had 
changed  in  a  different  way.  Instead  of 
sitting  passive,  as  she  usually  did,  it  was 
she  who  directed  Agatha  and  Patty 
about  their  lessons,  and  h.lped  Dick,  and 
sent  the  little  ones  off  at  their  proper 
hour  to  bed.  There  was  a  little  glimmer 
of  light  in  her  eyes,  a  little  dawn  of  colour 
in  her  cheek.  The  reason  was  nothing 
that  could  have  been  put  into  words  —  a 
something  perfectly  baseless,  visionary, 
and  unreasonable.     It  was  not  the  hope  ' 


of  being  reconciled  to  Edward  Wode- 
house, for  she  had  never  quarrelled  with 
him  ;  nor  the  hope  of  seeing  him  again, 
for  he  was  gone  for  years.  It  was  merely 
that  she  had  recovered  her  future,  her 
imagination,  her  land  of  promise.  The 
visionary  barrier  which  had  shut  her  out 
from  that  country  of  dreams  had  been  re- 
moved—  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how; 
for  good  Mrs.  Wodehouse  certainly  was 
not  the  doorkeeper  of  Rose's  imagination, 
nor  had  it  in  her  power  to  shut  and  open 
at  her  pleasure.  But  what  does  how  and 
why  matter  in  that  visionary  region  ?  It 
was  so,  which  is  all  that  need  be  said. 
She  was  not  less  sorrowful,  but  she  had 
recovered  herself.  She  was  not  less 
lonely,  nor  did  she  feel  less  the  change  in 
her  position  ;  but  she  was  once  more 
Rose,  an  individual  creature,  feeling  the 
blood  run  in  her  veins,  and  the  light 
lighten  upon  her,  and  the  world  spread 
open  before  her. 

If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 
And  in  my  soul  am  free  — 

I  suppose  this  was  how  she  felt.  She 
had  got  back  that  consciousness  which  is 
sometimes  bitter  and  sometimes  sad,  but 
without  which  we  cannot  live  —  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  no  shadow  in  the 
world,  but  herself ;  no  reflection  of  an- 
other's will  and  feelings,  but  possessor  of 
her  own. 

When  her  mother  and  she  were  left 
alone.  Rose  got  up  from  where  she  was 
sitting  and  drew  a  low  chair  which  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  children,  to  her 
mother's  knee.  Mrs.  Damerel,  too,  had 
watched  Agatha's  lingering  exit  with 
some  signs  of  impatience,  as  if  she,  too, 
had  something  to  say  ;  but  Rose  had  not 
noticed  this,  any  more  than  her  mother  had 
noticed  the  new  impulse  which  was  visi- 
ble in  her  child.  The  girl  was  so  full  of 
it  that  she  began  to  speak  instantly,  with- 
out waiting  for  any  question. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  softly,  '*  I  have 
not  been  a  good  daughter  to  you  ;  I  have 
left  you  to  take  all  the  trouble,  and  I  have 
not  tried  to  be  of  use.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  found  it  out,  and  that  I  will 
try  with  all  my  heart  to  be  different  from 
to-day." 

"Rose,  my  dear  child  !  " —  Mrs.  Dam- 
erel was  surprised  and  troubled.  The 
tears,  which  rose  so  easily  now,  came 
with  a  sudden  rush  to  her  eyes.  She  put 
her  arms  round  the  girl,  and  drew  her 
close,  and  kissed  her.  "  I  have  never 
found  fault  with  you,  my  darling,"  she 
said. 
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"  No,  mamma  ;  and  that  makes  me  feel 
it  more.  But  it  shall  be  different ;  I  am 
sorry,  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell  you  ; 
but  it  shall  be  different  from  to-day." 

"  But,  Rose,  what  has  put  this  into 
your  head  to-day  ?  " 

A  wavering  blush  came  and  went  upon 
Rose's  face.  She  had  it  almost  in  her 
heart  to  tell  her  mother ;  but  yet  there 
was  nothing  to  tell,  and  what  could  she 
say  ? 

"I — can't  tell,  mamma.  It  is  mild 
and  like  spring.     I  think  it  was  being  out, 


and  hearing  people  speak  —  kindly 

Here  Rose  paused,  and,  in  her  turn,  let  J 
fall  a  few  soft  tears.  She  had  gone  out  i 
very  little,  scarcely  stirring  beyond  the  I 
garden,  since  her  father's  death,  and  Mrs.  | 
Damerel  thought  it  was  the  mere  impulse  ! 

of  reviving  life  ;  unless  indeed 

My  dear,  did  Mr.  Incledon   say  any-  i 


you  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  vague 


thing  to 
hope. 

"  Mr.  Incledon  ?  Oh,  no  !  except  to  ask 
me  if  you  would  see  him  —  on  business. 
What  was  his  business  .f"'  said  innocent 
Rose,  looking  up  into  her  mother's  face. 

"  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  "  I  was 
just  about  to  speak  to  you  on  a  very  im- 
portant matter  when  you  began.  My 
dear,  I  must  tell  you  at  once  what  Mr. 
Incledon's  business  was.  It  was  about 
you." 

"  About  me  ?  "  All  the  colour  went 
out  of  Rose's  face  in  a  moment ;  she 
recollected  the  visit  to  Whitton,  and  the 
sudden  light  that  had  flashed  upon  her  as 
he  and  she  looked  at  the  picture  together. 
She  had  forgotten  all  about  it  months 
ago,  and  indeed  had  never  again  thought 
of  Mr.  Incledon.  But  now  in  a  moment 
her  nerves  began  to  thrill  and  her  heart  \ 
to  beat ;  yet  she  herself,  in  whom  the  | 
nerves  vibrated  and  the  heart  throbbed, 
to  turn  to  stone. 

"Rose,  you  are  not  nervous  or  silly' 
like  many  girls,  and  you  know  now  what  \ 
life  is  —  not  all  a  happy  dream,  as  it  I 
sometimes  seems  at  the  beginning.  My! 
dear,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  brighter  future  ; 
than  you  ever  could  have  hoped  for,  if  j 
you  will  have  it.  Mr.  Incledon  has  asked  i 
mv  leave  to  ask  you  to  be  his  wife.  I 
Rose "  I 

"  Me  !  his  wife  !  "  Rose  clutched  at : 
her  mother's  hand  and  repeated  these ' 
words  with  a  pant  of  fright ;  though  it 
seemed  to  her  the  moment  they  were  | 
said  as  if  she  had  all  her  life  known  they ' 
were  coming,  and  had  heard  them  a  hun-  ^ 
dred  times  before. 

"  That  is  what  he  wants,  Rose.    Don't ' 


tremble  so,  nor  look  at  me  so  wildly.  It 
is  a  wonderful  tlijng  to  happen  to  so 
young  a  girl'  as  you.  He  is  very  good 
and  very  kind,  and  he  would  be,  oh  !  of 
so  much  help  to  all  your  family  ;  and  he 
could  give  you  everything  that  heart  can 
desire,  and  restore  you  to  far  more  than 
you  have  lost  ;  and  he  is  very  fond  of 
you,  and  would  make  you  an  excellent 
husband.  I  promised  to  speak  to  you, 
dear.  You  must  think  it  over.  He  does 
not  wish  you  to  give  him  an  answer  at 
once." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Rose,  hoarsely,  with  a 
sudden  trembling  which  seemed  to  reach 
into  her  very  heart,  "is  it  not  better  to 
give  an  answer  at  once  ?  Mamma,  I  am 
not  fond  of  him.  I  think  it  would  be  best 
to  say  so  now." 

"  You  are  not  fond  of  him  ?  Is  that 
all  the  consideration  you  give  such  a 
question  ?  You  do  not  intend  thatior  an 
answer.  Rose  ?" 

"  Oh;  mamma,  is  it  not  enough  ?  What 
more  answer  could  I  give  ?  I  am  not 
fond  of  him  at  all.  I  could  not  pretend 
to  be.  When  it  is  an  answer  like  that, 
surely  it  is  best  to  give  it  now." 

"  And  so,"  said  her  mother,  "  you 
throw  aside  one  of  the  best  offers  that 
ever  a  girl  received  with  less  thought  on 
the  subject  than  you  would  give  to  a  cat 
or  a  dog  !  You  decide  your  whole  future 
without  one  thought.  Rose,  is  this  the 
helpfulness  you  have  just  promised  me  ? 
Is  this  the  thoughtfulness  for  yourself 
and  all  of  us  that  I  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect ?  " 

Rose  did  not  know  what  to  reply.  She 
looked  at  her  mother  with  eyes  suddenly 
hollowed  out  by  fear  and  anxiety  anS 
trouble,  and  watched  every  movement  of 
her  lips  and  hands  with  a  growing  alarm 
which  she  could  not  control. 

"  You  do  not  speak  ?  Rose,  Rose,  you 
must  see  how  wrong  you  would  be  to  act 
so  hastily.  If  it  were  a  question  of  keep- 
ing or  sending  away  a  servant,  nay,  even 
a  dog,  you  would  give  more  thought  to  it ; 
and  this  is  a  man  who  loves,  who  would 
make  you  happy.  Oh,  do  not  shake  your 
head !  How  can  a  child  of  your  age 
know  .f*  A  man  who,  I  am  sure,  would 
make  you  happy  ;  a  man  who  could  give 
you  everything  and  more  than  everything, 
Rose.  I  cannot  let  you  decide  without 
thought." 

"  l5oes  one  need  to  think  ?  "  said  Rose, 
slowly,  after  a  pause.  "  I  do  not  care  for 
him,  I  cannot  care  for  him.  You  would 
not  have  me  tell  a  lie  ?  " 

"  I   would   have    you  deny  yourself," 
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cried  her  mother  ;  "  I  would  have  you 
think  of  some  higher  rule  than  your  own 
pleasure.  Is  that  the  best  thing  in  the 
world,  to  please  yourself?  Oh,  I  could 
tell  you  stories  of  that  !  Why  are  we  in 
this  poor  little  house  with  nothing  ?  why 
is  my  poor  Bertie  dependent  upon  my 
brother,  and  you  girls  forced  to  work  like 
maid-servants,  and  our  life  all  changed  ? 
Through  self-indulgence.  Rose.  Oh  ! 
God  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  but  I  must 
tell  the  truth.  Through  choosing  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment  rather  than  the 
duties  that  we  cannot  shake  off  ;  through 
deciding  always  to  do  what  one  liked 
rather  than  to  do  what  was  right.  Here 
are  eight  of  you  children  with  your  lives 
blighted,  all  that  one  might  be  pleasant 
and  unburdened.  I  have  suffered  under 
it  all  my  life.  Not  anything  wrong,  not 
anything  wicked,  but  only,  and  always, 
and  before  everything  what  one  liked 
one's  self." 

Mrs.  Damerel  spoke  with  a  passion 
which  was  very  unlike  her  usual  calm. 
The  lines  came  into  her  brow  which  Rose 
remembered  of  old,  but  which  the  tran- 
quillity of  grief  had  smoothed  out.  A  hot 
colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks,  making  a 
line  beneath  her  eyes.  The  girl  was 
struck  dumb  by  this  sudden  vehemence. 
Her  reason  was  confused  by  the  mingled 
truth  and  sophistry,  which  she  felt  with- 
out knowing  how  to  disentangle  them, 
and  she  was  shocked  and  wounded  by 
the  implied  blame  thus  cast  upon  him 
who  had  been  of  late  the  idol  of  her 
thoughts,  and  whom,  if  she  had  once 
timidly  begun  to  form  a  judgment  on  him, 
she  had  long  ceased  to  think  of  as  any- 
thing but  perfect. 

"  Oh !  stop,  stop  !  don't  say  any 
more  !  "  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  I  cannot  stop,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel; 
"  not  now,  when  I  have  begun.  I  never 
thought  to  say  as  much  to  one  of  his 
children,  and  to  no  other  could  I  ever 
speak.  Rose.  I  see  the  same  thing  in 
Reginald,  and  it  makes  my  heart  sick  ; 
must  I  find  it  in  you  too  ?  There  are 
people  who  are  so  happy  as  to  like  what 
they  have  to  do,  what  it  is  their  duty  to 
do ;  and  these  are  the  blessed  ones. 
But  it  is  not  always,  it  is  not  often,  so  in 
this  life.  Dear,  listen  to  what  I  say. 
Here  is  a  way  by  which  you  may  make 
up  for  much  of  the  harm  that  has  been 
done ;  you  may  help  all  that  belong  to 
you  ;  you  may  put  yourself  in  a  position 
to  be  useful  to  many ;  you  may  gain  what 
men  only  gain  by  the  labour  of  their 
lives  ;  and  all  this  by  marrying  a  good 


'  man  whom  you  will  make  happy.  Will 
you  throw  it  away  because  at  the  first 
glance  it  is  not  what  your  fancy  chooses  ? 
Will  you  set  your  own  taste  against  ev- 
erybody's advantage  ?  Oh,  my  darling, 
think,  think  !  Do  not  let  your  first  mo- 
tive in  the  first  great  thing  you  are  called 
upon  to  do,  be  mere  self !" 

Mrs.  Damerel  stopped  short,  with  a 
dry  glitter  in  her  eyes  and  a  voice 
which  was  choked  and  broken.  She  was 
moved  to  the  extent  of  passion  —  she 
who  in  general  was  so  self-restrained. 
A  combination  of  many  emotions  worked 
within  her.  To  her  mind,  every  good 
thing  for  her  child  was  contained  in  this 
proposal  ;  and  in  Rose's  opposition  to  it 
she  saw  the  rising  of  the  poisonous  mon- 
ster which  had  embittered  her  whole 
life.  She  did  not  pause  to  ask  herself 
what  there  was  in  the  nature  of  this 
sacrifice  she  demanded,  which  made  it 
less  lawful,  less  noble,  than  the  other 
sacrifices  which  are  the  Christian's  high- 
est ideal  of  duty.  It  was  enough  that 
by  this  step,  which  did  not  seem  to  Mrs. 
Damerel  so  very  hard.  Rose  would  do 
everything  for  herself  and  much  for  her 
family,  and  that  she  hesitated,  declined 
to  take  it,  because  it  was  not  pleasant, 
because  she  did  not  like  it.  Like  it ! 
The  words  raised  a  perfect  storm  in 
the  breast  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
made  wretched  all  her  life  by  her  inef- 
fectual struggle  against  the  habitual  de- 
cision of  her  husband  for  what  he  liked. 
She  was  too  much  excited  to  hear  what 
Rose  had  to  say  ;  if,  indeed,  poor  Rose 
had  anything  to  say  after  this  sudden 
storm  which  had  broken  upon  her. 

"  We  will  speak  of  it  to-morrow,  when 
you  have  had  time  to  think,"  she  said, 
kissing  her  daughter,  and  dismissing  her 
hastily.  When  Rose  had  gone,  she  fell 
back  into  her  chair  by  the  waning  fire- 
light, and  thought  over  the  many  times 
in  her  own  life  when  she  had  battled 
and  had  been  worsted  on  this  eternal 
point  of  difference  between  the  two 
classes  of  humanity.  She  had  struggled 
for  self-denial  against  self-indulgence  in 
a  hundred  different  ways  on  a  hundred 
fields  of  battle,  and  here  was  the  end  of 
it:  a  poor  old  house,  tumbling  to  pieces 
about  her  ears,  a  poor  little  pittance, 
just  enough  to  give  her  children  bread  ; 
and  for  those  children  no  prospect  but 
toil  for  which  they  had  not  been  trained, 
and  which  changed  their  whole  concep- 
tion of  life.  Bertie,  her  bright  boy,  for 
whom  everything  had  been  hoped,  if  her 
brother's  precarious  bounty  should  fail, 
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what  was  there  before  him  but  a  poor 
little  clerkship  in  some  office  from  which 
he  never  could  rise,  and  which,  indeed, 
his  uncle  had  suggested  at  first  as  a  way 
of  making  him  helpful  to  his  family. 
God  help  her  !  This  was  what  a  virtu- 
ous and  natural  preference  for  the  things 
one  liked  had  brought  Mrs.  Damerel  to  ; 
and  if  her  mind  took  a  confused  and 
overstrained  view  of  the  subject,  and  of 
the  lengths  to  which  self-denial  ought  to 
be  carried,  was  it  any  wonder  ?  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  her 
side  of  the  case. 

Rose,  for  her  part,  lit  her  candle  and 
went  up  the  old  stairs — which  creaked 
under  her  light  foot  —  with  her  head 
bent  down,  and  her  heart  stifled  under  a 
weight  that  was  too  much  for  her.  A 
cold,  cold  January  night,  the  chill  air 
coming  in  at  the  old  casements,  the  dark 
skies  without  lending  no  cheering  influ- 
ence, and  no  warmth  of  cheery  fires  with- 
in to  neutralize  Nature's  heaviness  ;  an 
accusation  thrown  upon  her  under  which 
her  whole  being  ached  and  revolted  ;  a 
duty  set  before  her  which  was  terrible  to 
think  of ;  and  no  one  to  advise,  or  com- 
fort, or  help.     What  was  she  to  do  ? 
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The  word  emblem,  in  its  national  ap- 
plication, represents  to  most  of  us  a  flag, 
and  little  else.  But  it  has  other  mean- 
ings too  ;  less  important  and  less  self- 
evident,  it  is  true,  but  which  well  merit 
to  be  remembered.  Images  of  animals, 
badges,  war-cries,  cockades,  liveries, 
coats  of  arms,  tokens,  and  tattooing,  have 
all  been  accepted  symbols  of  distinction 
between  races  ;  and  though,  in  our  time, 
those  symbols  have  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  importance,  and  are  almost  every- 
where replaced,  practically,  by  the  ensign, 
they  still  retain  their  historic  interest, 
and  form  essential  elements  of  the  ques- 
tion. And,  in  addition  to  the  varietv  of 
details  which  it  thus  presents,  the  subject 
possesses  one  rare  and  special  merit  : 
of  all  the  forms  in  which  the  pride  of 
nations  has  exhibited  its  pertinacity  and 
its  strength,  this  one  notion  of  the  sym- 
bol is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  pro- 
vokes our  unhesitating  approbation. 
There  is  something  strangely  noble  in 
the  principle  that  the  dignity,  the  power, 
and  the  glory  of  a  great  people  may  be 


represented   by  an   emblem  ;  something 
impressive  in    the    thought    that    every 
member  of  that  people  can  protect  him- 
self, no  matter  where,  by  the  simple  exhi- 
bition of  that  emblem.     It  is  indisputably 
a  form  of  vanity,  otherwise  it  could  not  be 
included  here  ;    but  it  is  a  vanity  which 
stands  alone,  high    up  above  all  others. 
We  may  smile  at  the  exaggerations  which 
it  has  occasionally  assumed,  at  the  preten- 
sions which  have   sometimes  been  based 
upon  it ;  but  the  smile  will  be  respectful, 
and  not  one  amongst  us  will  be  able  to 
really  laugh  at  the  little  weaknesses  of  so 
grand  and  so  illustrious  a  pride.     Just  as 
we  feel  an  instinctive  reverence  when  our 
own  flag  goes  by,  so  do  we   regard  with 
deferential  sympathy  the  entire  theory  of 
state    signs  ;  so  do  we  cordially   extend 
to  the  symbols  of  other  lands  the  courtesy 
and  the  homage  which  we  require  for  our 
own.     And  the  theory  is   a  very  old  one  ; 
it  is  no  invention  of  to-day  ;  it  goes  back 
into  our  earliest   beginnings,  so  far,  in- 
deed, that  we   can  fix  no  commencement 
for   it.     From    all  time    men    have  used 
emblems    to    indicate    their    nationality. 
Homer,  it  is   true,  makes  no   allusion   to 
their  presence  at  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  but 
if  his  Greeks  must  therefore  be  presumed 
to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  them,  there 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  other  na- 
tions of  the  period  were  perfectly   accus- 
tomed to  them,  and  employed   them  reg- 
ularly.    The  archaeologists  assert  —  and 
it  looks  as  if  they  were  quite  right  —  that 
the  earlier    Egyptians    carried   images  of 
bulls  and  crocodiles  into  battle  ;  that  each 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of   Israel  had  a   spe- 
cial ensign  of  its  own  ;  and  that  the  faith- 
ful subjects  of  Semiramis  adopted  doves 
and  pigeons  as  their  token,  in  deference 
to  their  queen,  whose  name  —  surprising 
as  it  may  seem — meant  "dove."     They 
go   on  to    tell    us    that,  at    later    dates, 
Athens  chose  an  owl  for  its  public  sign, 
as  a  compliment  to  Minerva  ;  Corinth  a 
winged  horse,  in  memory  of  Pegasus  and 
his  fountain  ;  Carthage    a   horse's    head, 
out  of   flattery   to  Neptune  ;    Persia  the 
sun,  because  its  people  worshipped  fire  ; 
Rome  an  eagle,  in  order  to  show  courtesy 
to  Jupiter.     All  these  objects  appear   to 
have  been    carved    in    wood    or    metal ; 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  any- 
thing resembling   modern  flags  —  except, 
perhaps,  in  parts  of  Asia  —  until  the  Ro- 
mans   began  to    use  fanions,  somewhere 
about  the  time  of  Caesar.     These   small 
signals  had,  however,  no  moral  value,  and 
possessed    no  national    or   public  char- 
acter ;  all  the  pride  of  Rome  continued 
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to  be  concentrated  in  the  eagles  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  Constantine  gave  a  religious 
meaning  to  the  Labarum  that  any  floating 
banner  really  acquired  a  reputation.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed,  that  another 
sort  of  mark  of  nationality  appears  to  have 
been  a  good  deal  applied  amongst  the  less 
civilized  populations  of  the  epoch  ;  they 
used  to  paint  themselves,  and  so  became, 
in  fact,  their  own  flag.  The  Ethiopians 
in  Xerxes'  army  adorned  their  skins  with 
vermilion  and  white  plaster ;  the  tribes 
of  Germany  inscribed  various  animals  on 
their  breasts  ;  the  North  British  carried 
their  love  of  this  class  of  patriotic  sym- 
bols to  such  a  point  that  they  earned  by 
it  the  name  of  Picts  ;  and  there  are  curi- 
ous inquirers  who  pretend  that  even  so 
recently  as  the  eighth  century  there  were 
men  in  England  who  continued  to  be  so 
proud  of  their  illustrated  bodies,  that 
they  steadfastly  declined  to  wear  any 
clothes  at  all,  in  order  to  exhibit  them- 
selves completely.  These  facts  lead  us, 
not  unnaturally,  to  the  thought  that  tat- 
tooing may  possibly  be  the  most  ancient 
of  all  existing  national  devices,  although 
the  word  itself,  and  the  idea  which  it  ex- 
presses, have  only  become  known  to 
Europeans  since  the  discovery  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  We  need  not  carry 
further  these  indications  of  the  origins  of 
the  subject ;  we  can  abandon  the  first 
forty-five  centuries  of  the  world's  exist- 
ence, and  can  begin  our  tale  with  Clovis, 
who,  according  to  some  of  the  special 
authors,  was  the  first  Western  sovereign 
to  adopt  a  flag. 

It  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  say 
what  Clovis  did  ;  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  there  is  a  bitter  fight  between 
learned  critics  as  to  whether  he  did  any- 
thing at  all.  The  wonder-loving  section 
of  the  Continental  writers  about  emblems, 
including  Favyn,  Pere  Anselme,  Ben^ton, 
and  even  the  modern  M.  Rey,  tell  us,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  about  which  no  dis- 
cussion is  possible,  that  Clovis,  after  his 
conversion,  adopted  the  "  chape  de  St. 
Martin  "  as  his  standard.  They  do  not 
all  agree  as  to  what  the  "  chape  "  was, 
some  asserting  positively  that  it  was  the 
cloak  of  the  famous  saint  of  Tours  ; 
others,  that  it  was  the  remaining  half  of 
the  identical  garment  which  he  cut  in 
two  at  Amiens  in  order  to  share  it  with  a 
beggar  ;  others,  again,  that  it  was  no  part 
of  the  vestments  of  the  saint,  but  a  reg- 
ular proper  flag  belonging  to  his  abbey, 
The  latter  group  of  authors  go  so  far  as 
to  describe  the  banner,  and  to  proclaim 
that  it  was  blue  and    had   three  points. 


But  another  set  of  equally  convinced 
enthusiasts  (whose  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  M.  Sepet  in  his  curious  mon- 
ograph of  the  flag  of  France)  urge  that 
the  "chape  de  St.  Martin  "  never  was  a 
real  flag  at  all,  and  that  it  was  not  even  a 
garment  used  as  a  flag  ;  they  argue  that 
it  was  simply  a  relic  of  the  saint  which 
was  carried  in  procession  with  the  army 
in  a  box,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
troops.  Legendary  or  real  as  the  history 
may  be,  there  is  a  wide-spread  belief  in 
France  not  only  that  the  ensign  of  St. 
Martin  was  the  first  banner  of  the  Gallic 
nation,  but  that  it  was  also  the  first  flag 
ostensibly  adopted  in  Western  Europe  ; 
and,  furthermore,  that  the  word  chapel  is 
descended  from  "  capella,"  which  origi- 
nally meant  a  little  cloak,  but  was  also 
used  to  designate  the  oratory  in  which 
the  "  chape  "  was  kept :  and  that  chap- 
lain also  grew  current  from  the  same 
source,  because  the  priests  attached  to 
the  oratory  of  St.  Martin  were  known  by 
that  appellation.  This  is  a  question 
which  may  be  left  to  etymological  an- 
tiquaries to  settle,  if  they  can  ;  it  need 
not  delay  us  here. 

After  Clovis,  Dagobert  took  an  eagle 
as  his  emblem  ;  but,  from  his  day,  wild 
animals  temporarily  went  out  of  fashion 
in  Christianity,  and  were  replaced  by 
flowers,  figures,  crosses,  flames,  and 
saints,  which  began  to  disappear  again 
when  shields  of  arms  were  invented.  It 
is  pretended  that,  at  this  same  time,  the 
Germans  used  a  serpent  and  a  lion  for 
their  symbols  ;  the  Goths  a  lion,  cock, 
and  bear  ;  the  Danes  three  lions  and  a 
crow  ;  the  Burgundians  a  cat ;  and  the 
Saxons  a  white  horse. 

It  will,  however,  be  as  well  to  continue 
the  story  of  the  French  flag,  and  to  tell 
it  completely,  before  any  reference  is 
made  to  the  emblems  of  other  countries. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  adopting 
this  order  in  the  tale  :  the  flag  of  France 
has  had  a  career  of  curious  variations  ; 
it  has  passed  through  grave  adventures  ; 
its  story  has  been  written  a  good  many 
times,  and  we  consequently  possess  de- 
tails with  respect  to  it  which,  more  or 
less,  are  wanting  in  the  case  of  most 
other  colours  ;  its  successive  modifica- 
tions serve  as  mark-points  in  the  history 
of  the  French  ;  finally,  the  special  in- 
terest of  actuality  which  attaches  to  it 
just  now  would  justify  us,  even  if  no 
other  motives  existed,  in  assigning  to  it,, 
for  the  moment,  the  foremost  place  in 
the  list  of  European  banners.  Five 
months  ago,  the  Comte  de  Chambord  re- 
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fused  to  become  king  of  France,  unless 
he  could  bring  the  white  flag  back  with 
him  :  it  seemed  strange  that  the  desti- 
nies of  a  nation  should  be  made  depend- 
ent on  the  colour  of  a  standard, —  but 
so  it  was  ;  France  missed  a  possible  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  a  definite  form  of 
government  because  its  intended  king 
would  not  let  his  subjects  use  the  tri- 
colour. This  fact  alone  makes  it  well 
worth  while  to  tell  the  legend  of  the  two 
rival  flags,  and  to  tell  it  before  we  speak 
of  the  less  exciting  emblems  of  other  na- 
tions. 

We  therefore  go  on  to  Charlemagne, 
and  with  him  the  modern  history  of  bunt- 
ing begins  in  earnest,  for  the  first  ori- 
flamme  appears.  About  this,  at  all 
events,  no  doubt  is  possible,  for  at 
Rome,  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
there  was  a  mosaic  representing  St, 
Peter  in  the  act  of  offering  the  pallium 
with  his  right  hand  to  Leon  IIL,  and  a 
banner  with  the  left  to  Charlemagne. 
The  latter  wore  a  closed  imperial  crown, 
a  moustache,  and  no  beard  ;  the  banner 
is  blue,  with  six  red  roses  on  it.  A 
drawing  of  this  mosaic  (which  exists  no 
longer)  is  given  by  Montfaucon  in  his 
"  Monuments  de  la  Monarchic  Fran- 
gaise."  And  this  is  not  the  only  evidence 
we  possess  with  reference  to  this  ensign  ; 
here  are  four  lines  about  it  from  the 
"  Chanson  de  Roland  :  "  — 

Montjoie,  ils  orient !     Entre  eux  est  Charle- 
magne ; 
Geoffroy  d'Anjou  y  porta  I'Oriflamme, 
Fut  de  Saint  Pierre,  et  avait  nom  Romaine  ; 
Mais  de  Montjoie  son  nom  la  prit  echange. 

This  seems  to  tell  us  that  this  flag, 
which  was  first  called  "  Romaine,"  appar- 
ently because  it  was  given  to  Charle- 
magne in  Rome,  changed  its  name  to 
Montjoie,  a  corruption  of  Mons  Gaudii, 
which  was  a  hill  near  Rome.  So  far  the 
story  is  tolerably  comprehensible  ;  but  it 
winds  up  with  a  grievous  difficulty,  for 
no  one  pretends  to  know  the  end  of  the 
first  oriflamme,  or  why  it  was  suppressed 
and  its  place  absorbed  by  the  second  ori- 
flamme—  the  famous  flag  of  St.  Denis. 
To  account  for  this  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable difference,  M.  Sepet  suggests  — 
though  he  gives  us  no  reason  why  —  that 
the  "  Romaine  "  was  identical  with  the 
standard  of  St.  Maurice,  which  Charle- 
magne carried  in  his  wars  against  the 
Saracens  of  Spain,  and  which  Hugues 
Capet  sent  afterwards  as  a  present  to 
King  Athelstane.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  St.  Peter's  gift  is  no  more  heard 
of. 


St.  Denis  was  an  abbey  of  the  county 
of  Vexin,  a  district  outside  Paris,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Epte  to  the  Oise,  and  in- 
cluding Mantes,  Magny,  Chaumont,  and 
Pontoise.  The  county  was  transferred 
to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Philip  L,  and 
the  king,  having  apparently  no  other  flag 
which  he  liked  better,  adopted  the  ban- 
ner of  St.  Denis  on  becoming  Comte  du 
Vexin.  It  was  solemnly  raised  for  the 
first  time  in  the  year  1124,  when  Louis  le 
Gros  was  going  to  fight  the  Emperor 
Henry  V.  From  that  moment  the  ori- 
flamme of  St.  Denis  became  the  official 
standard  of  France,  and  was  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  kingdom  down  to  Agin- 
court,  after  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
used  no  more.  There  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  what  became  of  it.  Some  of 
the  learned  critics  pretend  that  it  was 
lost  in  Flanders  ;  others  have  the  cour- 
age to  assert  that  it  was  still  in  existence 
in  1792,  and  was  then  borne  by  the  regi- 
ment of  M.  de  Vergnette.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  when  it  ceased  to  be 
employed,  it  was  deposited  at  St.  Denis  ; 
for,  in  an  inventory  of  the  treasure  of 
the  abbey,  made  in  1504,  it  is  spoken  of  as 
being  there  in  a  worn-out  state  ;  and  Dom 
Felibian  says  that  he  saw  it  there  in  1594, 
half-eaten  by  mites.  It  was  a  red  silk 
flag  ;  probably  it  bore  no  pattern  or  in- 
scription ;  it  seems  also  likely  that  it 
was  cut  into  several  points,  and  that  its 
name  of  oriflamme  was  a  consequence  of 
its  flame-shaped  ends.  And  that  is  al- 
most all  which  can  be  guessed  about  it. 

But  now  we  come  to  something  much 
more  interesting.  While  the  oriflamme  was 
still  in  all  its  glory,  another  flag  appeared  : 
the  oriflamme  was  a  banner  of  devotion, 
the  new-comer  was  personal  and  political ; 
the  oriflamme  was  red,  the  other  one  was 
blue  ;  the  oriflamme  was  an  accident,  its 
rival  was  destined  to  become  an  institu- 
tion ;  one  was  the  flag  of  St.  Denis,  the 
other  grew  into  the  flag  of  France. 
Under  Louis  VII.  this  blue  ensign  was 
carried  respectfully  behind  the  oriflamme  ; 
it  was  at  Bouvines,  it  was  at  Acre  ;  on 
the  windows  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres, 
St.  Louis  appears  on  horseback,  his 
shield  in  one  hand,  this  banner  in  the 
other.  Throughout  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  it  floated  on  every  battle-field  ; 
it  was  at  Crdcy  and  at  Poitiers.  It  was 
at  first  the  "banniere  ro3'ale  ;  "  then  it 
was  called  the  "  Banniere  de  France  ;"  it 
was  the  blue  flag  with  the  golden  fleurs- 
de-lys. 

The  adventures  and  the  transforma- 
tions of  this  famous  standard  are  difficult 
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to  trace  with  certainty ;  but  its  birth- 
place is  still  more  difficult  to  define. 
Who  can  pretend  to  tell  us  the  true 
origin  of  the  fleurs-de-lys  ? 
determine  with  precision  why 
of  France  adopted  blue  as 
our  of  their  banner  and  their  shield  ? 
We  have  the  choice  between  so  many 
genealogies  for  the  fleur-de-lys,  that  it  is 
really  prudent  not  to  attempt  to  decide 
between  them.  A  certain  Goropius  tells 
us  that  France  already  used  this  famous 
emblem  in  the  time  of  Noah,  Japheth 
having  received  it  direct  from  heaven  for 
the  express  purpose  of  ornamenting  the 
flag  of  Gaul.  Less  eager  writers,  while 
still  maintaining  the  celestial  derivation 
of  the  symbol,  assign  a  somewhat  less 
distant  date  to  its  appearance  upon  earth, 
and  content  themselves  with  proclaiming 
that  an  angel  brought  it  down  to  Clovis. 
A  third  group  shakes  its  awful  head  and 
mutters,  "  It  descended  not  to  Clovis,  but 
to  St.  Denis."  Then  comes  the  unbe- 
lieving school,  which  argues  that  the 
fleur-de-lys  was  not  a  flower  at  all,  but 
was  simply  an  imitation  of  a  lance-head. 
The  partisans  of  this  interpretation  urge 
that  the  first  sceptre  of  the  Frank  mon- 
archs  was  a  javelin,  and  that  the  point  of 
this  weapon  passed  as  an  ornament  into 
their  crown,  their  clothes,  and  finally,  into 
their  coat  of  arms.  Next  we  find  the 
theory  that  the  fleurs-de-lys  may  be  imi- 
tations of  a  bee,  the  reason  being  that 
about  300  little  images  having  a  faint  re- 
semblance to  that  useful  insect  were 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric,  and  were 
supposed,  when  first  discovered,  to  have 
been  sewn  all  over  his  mantle,  and  to 
have  therefore  been  his  emblem.  Other 
explanations  are,  that  the  first  arms  of 
the  Frank  kings  were  toads,  in  memory 
of  the  marshy  countries  from  which  they 
came,  and  that  by  some  curious  process 
the  toads  grew  into  lilies  ;  or  that  the 
soldiers  of  Clovis  made  for  themselves 
crowns  of  lilies  after  the  battle  of  Tolbi- 
ac,  and  that  their  leader  consequently 
adopted  the  lily  as  his  mark  instead  of 
the  toads  which  he  had  so  far  borne. 
That  the  sovereigns  of  France  did  bear 
toads  at  one  time  is  proved  by  many  tes- 
timonies ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
how  they  could  have  become  converted 
into  a  sign  so  widely  different.  One 
more  legend  is  that  the  twelve  first  Louis 
signed  their  names  as  Loys,  and  that 
fleur-de-lys  was  simply  a  corruption  of 
fleur-de-L6ys.  Finally,  when  we  get  to 
the  flower  itself  —  if  really  it  was  a 
flower  —  we  find  that  it  may  have  been  a 


I  lily,  or  a  gladiolus,  or  an  iris.  About  the 
blue  the  theories  are  simpler  ;  the  authors 
generally  content  themselves  with  state- 
ments that  it  was  the  colour  of  the  Me- 
rovingians and  of  St.  Martin,  and  was 
therefore  naturally  chosen  for  the  royal 
hue  ;  some  few  of  them,  however,  pre- 
tend that  it  was  adopted  in  memory  of 
the  water  in  which  the  lilies  grew. 

In  addition  to  all  this  uncertainty  as  to 
origin,  there  is  also  considerable  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  date  at  which  this  ban- 
ner first  appeared.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  its  existence  prior  to  1148, 
but  it  is  then  distinctly  spoken  of  as 
having  been  carried  by  Louis  VII.  to  the 
Crusade.  Yet,  whatever  be  its  real  an- 
tiquity, it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
primary  royal  flag  of  France,  and  as  ex- 
hibiting the  original  arms  and  colour  of 
the  nation.  The  first  alteration  which 
occurred  in  its  composition  was  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  fleurs-de-lys. 
Down  to  Charles  VI.  there  was  no  limit 
to  them  —  there  were  as  many  as  the 
field  could  hold  ;  from  this  time  they  were 
reduced  to  three.  The  next  change  was 
infinitely  more  important,  for  it  seem.s  to 
have  been  the  starting-point  of  a  series 
of  progresses  which  gradually  converted 
the  blue  flag  into  a  white  one.     It  appears 

—  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  uncertain  evi- 
dence enables  us  to  arrive  at  an  opinion 

—  to  have  resulted  from  the  transfer  of 
the  white  cross  which  French  soldiers 
habitually  wore  upon  their  breasts  to  the 
centre  of  the  royal  standard.  The  "  droite 
croix  blanche  "  had  been  for  centuries  a 
mark  of  France,  just  as  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George  was  the  badge  of  England  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
scribed upon  the  blue  ensign  until  the 
time  of  Charles  VII.  —  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  very  date  when  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
made  her  own  white  flag  so  famous.  The 
entire  question  is  tangled  and  difficult  to 
unravel  ;  but  the  more  serious  authorities 
appear  to  agree  that  the  sacred  banner  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  which  she  said  she  cher- 
ished as  being  worth  forty  times  her 
sword,  which  she  held  aloft  at  Rheims 
when  Charles  VII.  came  there  to  be 
crowned,  was  the  first  white  flag  ever 
seen  in  the  French  armies  ;  and  it,  let  it 
be  remembered,  was  an  essentially  reli- 
gious emblem,  —  it  was  the  banner  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  of  her  colour,  and  bearing 
her  image  :  it  was  not  a  royal  symbol  ; 
there  was  no  white  in  the  king's  banner 
until  the  cross  crept  into  it  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  would 
appear,  moreover,  that  at  first  the  cross 
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was  carried  in  the  centre  of  the  blue, 
and  that  its  arms  did  not  stretch  to  the 
edges — just  as  the  cross  of  Switzerland 
is  blazoned  now.  It  was  probably  only 
by  degrees  that  the  four  arms  extended, 
and  that  the  "banni^re  de  France"  be- 
came a  straight  white  cross  between  four 
blue  corners,  with  gold  fleurs-de-lys  upon 
each  square  of  blue.  At  last,  when  Fran- 
cis I.  was  king,  a  pure  white  flag  was  oc- 
casionally employed  as  the  special  royal 
sign  ;  but  it  is  not  till  we  get  to  Henri 
Quatre  that  the  blue  really  disappears, 
and  that  the  drapeau  blanc  becomes  the 
flag  of  the  Maison  de  France.  It  came 
in  with  the  first  Bourbon  ;  it  has  always 
been  the  Bourbon  mark  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
modern  emblem,  for  it  only  saw  the  light 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  theory  of  the  gradual  conversion 
of  the  blue  flag  into  a  white  one  is  de- 
fended, with  many  proofs  and  many  argu- 
ments, by  M.  Sepet,  himself  an  ardent 
Legitimist,  who  evidently  would  do  the 
best  to  serve  his  cause  ;  yet  even  he  can- 
not carry  the  origin  of  the  Bourbon  flag 
more  than  three  hundred  years  back.  It 
is  true  that,  as  has  just  been  said,  Fran- 
cis I.  sometimes  used  a  "  cornette 
blanche  ;  "  but  white  did  not  become  the 
accepted  royal  hue  till  Henri  Quatre  made 
it  so.  His  flag  was  white  — his  scarf  was 
white,  his  plume  was  white,  his  livery 
was  white  —  white  was  the  colour  of  the 
Royalists  against  the  League.  Under 
Louis  XIII.,  the  use  of  white  grew  on. 
The  "  rose  de  ruban  blanc  "  —  what  we 
now  call  the  white  cockade  —  began  to 
be  worn  on  the  hats  of  soldiers.  The 
cravates  of  the  flags  were  white.  And 
yet,  with  all  this,  the  old  blue  of  France 
did  not  disappear.  The  drapeau  blanc 
was  military  and  royal,  but  not  national  ; 
and  the  squadrons  of  the  fleet  preserved 
as  their  distinguishing  emblems  three  en- 
signs which  indicated  the  three  succes- 
sive transformations  of  the  colours  — 
blue,  blue  and  white,  and  white.  And  — 
which  is  a  far  stronger  proof  —  the  white 
flag  was  rigorously  reserved  for  war- 
ships. All  merchant-vessels  carried,  ac- 
cording to  the  wording  of  the  ordinance 
of  Louis  XIV., ''  the  old  flag  of  the  French 
nation,  which  is,  a  white  cross  on  a  blue 
standard  "  —  that  is  to  say,  the  flag  which 
intervened  between  the  blue  banner  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  white  one  of  Henri 
Quatre. 

The  white  flag,  thus  established,  lasted 
for  two  centuries.  For  just  two  hundred 
years,  from  1589,  it  was  the  royal  stand- 
ard.    On  the  13th  of  July  1789  appeared 


the  first  symptom  of  the  rival  which  was 
to  take  its  place,  and  to  make  the  flag  of 
France  more  glorious  still.  On  that  day, 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  the  Nation- 
al Guard  was  constituted,  and  a  cockade 
of  red  and  blue  (the  colours  of  the  capi- 
tal and  of  the  livery  of  its  echevins)  was 
assigned  to  it  as  a  special  badge.  The 
next  day  the  Bastille  was  taken.  On  the 
17th  the  king  came  up  from  Versailles, 
went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  received  the 
new  cockade  from  the  Mayor  of  Paris, 
and  put  it  in  his  hat.  Then  Lafayette 
proposed  to  add  the  white,  "  in  order  to 
nationalize  the  ancient  colour  of  France  ;  " 
and  so  the  tricolour  was  created  by  the 
adjunction  of  the  royal  white  to  the  local 
red  and  blue  of  Paris.  It  may  be  worth 
observing  that  several  kings  of  France 
had  used  red,  white,  and  blue  for  the  liv- 
eries of  their  servants  ;  and  the  later 
Bourbons,  including  both  Louis  XVIII. 
and  Charles  X.,  employed  those  colours 
regularly  for  that  purpose.  But  the  tri- 
coloured  cockade  in  no  way  sprang  from 
that  accidental  mixture.  It  was,  as  we 
have  just  shown,  an  amalgamation  of  the 
colours  of  rebellious  Paris  and  of  the 
beaten  king. 

The  flag,  however,  did  not  at  first  fol- 
low the  cockade  ;  each  of  the  sixty  sec- 
tions of  the  Garde  Nationale  of  Paris 
had  its  own  ensign  :  some  had  a  red  flag, 
some  had  white,  some  had  blue,  and 
some  had  various  mixtures  of  red,  white, 
and  blue,  with  crosses,  fleurs-de-lys,  and 
caps  of  liberty.  But,  though  there  were 
hesitations  about  the  flag,  there  were 
none  whatever  with  reference  to  the  new 
cockade  ;  it  spread  rapidly  through 
France,  and  became  the  special  mark  of 
the  Revolution,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
white  cockade  which  the  ''aristocrats" 
still  wore.  The  white  flag  held  on  for 
some  months  in  spite  of  this.  At  the 
fete  of  the  federation  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  on  14th  July  1790,  nearly  all  the 
flags  were  white.  It  was  not  till  the  22nd 
of  October  of  that  year  that  the  new  col- 
ours were  transplanted  from  the  cockade 
to  the  flag  of  France  by  a  vote  of  the 
Constituanle,  after  a  violent  discussion 
which  lasted  for  three  days.  But  this 
first  flag  was  red,  white,  and  blue  ;  it  was 
not  till  15th  February  1794  that  the  Con- 
vention made  the  final  change,  and  insti- 
tuted the  present  tricolour,  blue,  white 
and  red,  the  flag  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire  —  the  first  absolutely  national 
emblem  which  France  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. 

From  all  this  it  results  that  the  white 
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flag    is    essentially    the   Bourbon   mark. 
Every  Bourbon  king  in  France  has  borne 
it  as  a  royal,  personal,  and  military  stand- 
ard ;  but  it  has  never  been  employed   as 
a   national     symbol    in     the    secondary 
though  important  sense  of  citizen  or  mer- 
cantile usage.     For  that  purpose^  as   we 
saw  just   now,  blue  with    a  white    cross 
was,  before  the  Revolution,  the  only  legal 
ensign.     Furthermore,  at  that  time,  each 
province    and   each  seaport  flew  its  own 
special  colours  ;  so  that,  really,  the  white 
flag  was  at  no  time  the  universal  banner 
of  the  French  nation.     It  is  easy  enough 
to    understand   that,    individually,    as    a 
Bourbon  prince,  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
should  regard  the  drapeau  blatic  as  an  at- 
tribute of  his  royalty,  and  should  refuse 
to  separate  himself  from  it  ;  but  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  employment  as  his  personal 
standard,  he  decides  (as  he  seems  to  do, 
though  he  has  not  spoken  clearly  on  the 
subject)  to  impose  this  one  flagon  France 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  then,  mani- 
festly, he  puts  himself  historically  in  the 
wrong.     He    is  already  as   wrong   as  he 
can  be  in  the  political  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but,  leaving  that  consideration  en- 
tirely aside,  and  limiting  our  view  to  this 
one    point     of    the    historically    proved 
usages  of  the  drapeau  blanc^  we  are  un- 
able  to  conceive   the  grounds  on  which 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  can  rest  his  ap- 
parent claim  that,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  white  ensign  was  invented,  no  other 
flag  shall  exist  in  France  beside  it.     Here 
ends  this  agitated  story  for  the  moment; 
but  before  we  travel  on  from  France  to 
other  nations  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
note  that  the  drapeau.  rouge,  to  which  the 
Communists  of  Europe  have  lately  given 
a  distinctive  character,  was  not  originally 
a  revolutionary  emblem.     It  was  adopted 
by  the  Constitiiante  simply  as  a  signal  of 
the  proclamation  of  martial  law  ;  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  Lafayette  employed  it 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
on    17th    July  1791.     Since   then   it    has 
changed  its  meaning. 

The  stories  of  the  colours  of  other 
countries  are  a  good  deal  shorter  and 
more  simple  than  the  tale  of  the  flag  of 
France  ;  but  still,  almost  every  ensign 
has  some  sort  of  history.  The  flags  of 
Belgium  and  of  the  new  German  Confed- 
eration sprang  into  existence  all  com- 
plete, and  were  at  once  officially  adopted 
and  set  forth  in  183 1  and  1866,  in  the 
first  Constitution  of  their  respective 
countries.  But  these  two  cases  are  ex- 
ceptions, so  far,  at  least,  as  the  more  im- 
portant nations  are  concerned  ;  the  other 


examples  of  direct  creation  of  a  standard 
which    have    been    recently   supplied   by 
Mexico,  by  some  of  the   American   Re- 
publics, and  by  the  Danubian  Principali- 
ties,   do    not    present    general    interest 
enough  to  be  worth  quoting  here.     The 
rule  amongst  European  nations  is,   that 
flags   have    slowly  grown,   with  more  or 
less  of  change  and   hesitation,  into  their 
actual  form.     In   our   own    case,  for  in- 
stance, the   red   banner  with  the  golden 
leopards,  and  the  white  standard  with  the 
square  red  cross,  which  waved  so  long  on 
all  our  battle-fields,  gave  way  at  lasl:   to 
the  first    Union    Jack,    comprising    the 
crosses  of   St.  A^idrew  and   St.  George. 
This  symbol  was  constituted  in  1606  by  a 
proclamation  of  James  I,,  and  grew  later 
on  into  its  present  shape  by  the  addition 
of  St.  Patrick's   cross  for   Ireland.     The 
Stars  and   Stripes,  again,  modern  though 
they  be,  were  not  made  all  at  once.     "  On 
the  1st  of  January  1776,"  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
tells  us  in  his  history,  "the    tricoloured 
American  banner,  not  yet  spangled  with 
stars,  but  showing  thirteen  stripes  of  al- 
ternate red  and  white  in  the  field,  and  the 
united    red   and    white    crosses    of    St. 
George  and  St.  Andrew  on  a  blue  ground 
in  the  corner,  was  unfurled  "  at  Boston. 
It  was  not  till  eighteen  months  after  this 
first  attempt  that  the  badge  of  England 
disappeared  from   the  new  ensign.     On 
14th  June   1777  the  crosses  were  struck 
out ;    on   that   day   Congress    "  resolved 
that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
should  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red 
and    white  ;  that  the   Union  be   thirteen 
stars,  white  on  a  blue  field,  representing 
a  new  constellation."     The  heraldry  was 
original,  but  the  idea  was  excellent,  and  it 
has  grown  a  good  deal  since  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  stars  to  the  "  constellation." 
The    history   of   the   flag  of    Holland   is 
somewhat  more  complicated.     That  flag 
was  the    first   tricolour  invented,  and  it 
has   been    pretended    that  its    horizontal 
orange,  white,  and  blue   were  suggested 
by  Henry  IV.  of   France,  who,  according 
to   the    legend,    was    requested    by   the 
Dutch  to  choose  their  colours  for  them 
when  they  became   independent ;  but  in 
Jonge's  Note  on  the  Nederlandsche  Vlag 
it  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  tapes- 
tries of  Middleburg,  which  were  executed 
in     1591,   and    depicted    battles    fought 
twenty  years  before,  that  this  flag  existed 
and  was  in  use  when  the  Bdarnais  was  still 
almost  a  boy.     It  may  be  that  the  blue 
and  white  was  copied  from  the  French 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  goodwill  which 
Henry   III.   showed    to    the    struggling 
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United  Provinces  ;  but  Jonge  denies  even 
tliat,  and  will  have  it  that  the  Nassau 
colours  were  not  orange  only,  but  orange, 
white,  and  blue  :  whence  came,  he  says , 
the  old  cry  of  Holland,  "  Oranje  boven  !  " 
(orange  above),  as  a  reference  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  orange  in  the  ensign.  And 
yet  this  famous  Nassau  orange  (the  name 
of  which  came,  after  all,  from  a  little  prin- 
cipality in  France)  was  replaced  by  red 
for  some  cause,  and  at  some  date  un- 
known, before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Even  William,  when  he  came 
to  England  in  1688,  wore  above  his  own 
standard  a  pennant  of  red,  white,  and 
blue.  .  , 

Here  we  may  open  a  parenthesis,  and 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  first 
tricolour  has  been  largely  imitated.  The 
Dutch  pattern  has  been  copied,  in  vari- 
ous colours,  and  with  or  without  charges 
in  the  field,  by  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Mecklenburg,  Roumania,  Servia,  and  the 
German  Confederation,  and  by  Russia 
too,  for  its  merchant-vessels  ;  while,  in 
the  two  Americas,  it  has  been  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  the  Governments  south 
of  the  United  States.  Of  the  four  essen- 
tial types  into  which  navy  ensigns  may 
be  divided  —  arms,  crosses,  stripes,  and 
tricolours — arms  are  blazoned  by  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil; 
crosses  are  employed  by  Russia,  Eng- 
land, Denmark,  Sweden,  Oldenburg,  and 
Norway  ;  stripes  by  a  very  few  ;  while 
tricolours  are  now  flown  by  no  less  than 
nineteen  several  states.  And  yet,  with 
all  this  multiplicity  of  adoption,  and  with 
all  their  varied  contrasts,  the  tricolours 
have  never  become  grand  flags  to  look 
at.  That  white  standards  should  be  dull 
was  to  have  been  expected,  and  the  two 
of  them  which  the  Bourbons  carried,  in 
France  and  Naples,  proved  what  a  cheer- 
less colour  white  is  for  a  banner  ;  but  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  red, 
white,  and  blue,  especially  when  imperi- 
ally sprinkled  with  golden  bees,  and  with 
the  crown  and  eagle  in  the  centre,  would 
make  a  grand  effect.  And  yet  those  Na- 
poleonic colours  faded  almost  into  dul- 
ness  beside  the  imperial  and  royal  yellow 
flag  of  Austria,  with  its  double-headed 
thrice-crowned  sable  eagle,  charged  with 
shields  of  arms  and  with  the  collar  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  surrounded  by  its  trian- 
gulated border  of  red,  yellow,  white,  and 
black.  And  even  this  again  turns  pale 
when  it  is  compared  to  the  royal  standard 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  is  by  far 
flies. 


the  noblest  flag  that 

silk  or  bunting  has  ever  shown 


Nothing  that 
,  can  ap' 


proach  the  glory  of  the  iron  cross  on  the 
red-purple  field,  all  covered  with  black 
eagles  and  golden  crowns,  illuminated  by 
the  white  edges  of  the  cross,  and  by  the 
central  white  escutcheon.  It  really  is  su- 
perb ;  and  such  of  us  as  saw  it  waving 
over  the  Prefecture  at  Versailles  will  well 
remember  how  the  splendour  of  its  as- 
pect looked  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of 
its  career. 

Most  other  flags  are  in  the  happy  state 
of  having  no  history  that  is  worth  tell- 
ing ;  and  even  if  they  had,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  narrate  here  the  origin  of 
each  one  of  them,  for  there  are  so  many 
that  the  mere  enumeration  would  occupy 
several  pages.  The  French  "  Encyclo- 
pedic de  la  Marine "  describes  237  of 
them  as  being  in  existence  in  1787  in  the 
maritime  states  of  Europe  ;  and  though 
the  composition  of  the  list  has  radically 
changed  since  then,  the  total  number  in 
all  the  world  is  now  vastly  larger.  In- 
cluding all  the  various  national  and  offi- 
cial sorts — royal  standards,  naval  and 
military  colours,  and  commercial,  local, 
and  special  flags,  but  not  comprising  sig- 
nals, or  any  private  or  unauthorized  in- 
ventions—  there  exist  at  present  more 
than  1 100  different  ensigns.  This  addi- 
tion is,  however,  necessarily  below  the 
reality,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a 
really  complete  catalogue  exists  any- 
where ;  there  must  be  many  flags  which 
remain  unknown  to  the  compilers,  how- 
ever careful  they  may  be  ;  and,  further- 
more, it  does  not  contain  any  of  the  em- 
blematic colours.  The  standard  of  the 
prophet  (though  it  still  exists),  the  cor- 
sair's hand  and  sabre  on  a  red  ground, 
the  pirate's  black,  and  even  the  yellow  of 
quarantine,  and  the  white  of  truce  and 
peace,  are  all  omitted  from  it.  The  in- 
crease which  it  shows  during  the  present 
century  has  evidently  been  produced  by 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  new  nations 
in  America  and  Asia.  It  is  in  no  degree 
a  consequence  of  any  particular  flag-in- 
venting proclivity  of  our  epoch  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  tendency  is  manifestly  to- 
wards diminution  and  unification  of  each 
nation's  symbols.  Local  flags  (that  is, 
flags  of  provinces  and  towns)  are  falling 
out  of  fashion  everywhere  ;  and  even  the 
old  distinction  between  the  naval  and 
commercial  colours  of  each  country  is  so 
rapidly  disappearing,  that  at  this  moment 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  maritime 
states  employ  the  same  flag  for  both  pur- 
poses. Some  day,  perhaps,  the  world 
will  get  on  further  still,  and,  imitating 
the  excellent  example  which,  in  this  one 
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respect,  France  now  offers  us,  will  adopt, 
throughout  the  universe,  one  single  en- 
sign for  all  the  needs  of  each  separate 
state.  In  this  way  the  complications  of 
the  subject  would  disappear,  and  it  would 
cease  to  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
without  a  guide-book  between  the  various 
flags  which  fly. 

After  flags,  the  most  striking  symbols 
of  a  nation  are  those  which  we  find  on  its 
shield  of  arms  ;  and  here,  without  going 
into  heraldry,  there  is  a  fresh  field  of  cu- 
rious vanities  to  explore.     The  history  of 
the   double-headed   eagle,   for    example, 
adds  a  wide   page   to  the  tale  of  pride  ; 
and    though    its    earlier   details    are    not 
quite  distinct,  we  know  enough  about  it 
to   be   able   to  follow  its    main  develop- 
ments.    Some  people  pretend  that  Con- 
stantine  was  the   first  to  double  the  Ro- 
man bird,  and  that  he  did  so  because  his 
empire  had  grown  into  two  parts,  while 
still   forming   one    single   body.     Others 
argue  that  this  theory  is  unfounded,  be- 
cause a  two-skulled  eagle  was   depicted 
on  the  Antonine  column,  which  was  put 
up  a  hundred  years   before  Constantine 
was  born.     Others  again  assert  that,  at 
whatever  date  the   change  was   made  in 
the  Western  or  Eastern  Empire,  the  old 
Roman  symbol  did  not  definitely  acquire 
a  second  head  in    Germany  until    Sigis- 
mund  put  it  on  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The   single-headed   bird  seems  to   have 
been   taken  up  by   Charlemagne   as   his 
imperial  emblem  when  he  was  crowned 
at  Rome  ;  but  it  made  no  appearance  on 
the  German  flag  until  the  time  of  Otho 
II.,  although   it   was   reproduced   mean- 
while on  the  seals  of  the   Palatines  and 
Margraves,  and  flnally  on  the  coin.     It 
was  still  in  use  in    1356,  for  the   seal  of 
the  Golden  Bull  bears  a  one-beaked  bird, 
though  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  temporarily 
employed  a  double  eagle  in   1325.     Wen- 
ceslos  copied  Louis  in   1378,  and  put  two 
heads  upon  his  seal  as  "  a  sign  of  ma- 
jesty ;  "  but  it  was  not,  as  has  just  been 
said,  till  the  time  of  Sigismund  (who  was 
elected  emperor  in    1410)  that  the  double 
bird  became  the  distinctive  sign  of  the 
German  Empire. 

Russia  also  bears  a  double-headed 
eagle  ;  it  was  first  adopted  by  Ivan  Was- 
siliwitch  about  the  year  1500,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  marriage  with  a  niece  of  the 
last  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  in  order 
to  thereby  demonstrate  that  he  claimed 
to  have  become  the  representative  of  the 
extinct  Greek  emperors.  The  German 
and  the  Russian  bird  present  certain  dif- 
ferences of  aspect :  their  shapes  are  not 


quite  alike  ;  and  furthermore,  at  Vienna 
the  beak,  claws,  and  tongue  are  gilt, 
while  at  Petersburg  they  are  red. 

The   Prussian    eagle   is    now  the    only 
unchanged    descendant    of   the    original 
Roman   emblem.     Prussia,  however,  did 
not  get  it  as  an  imperial  token,  as  Austria 
and  Russia  pretend  to  hold  it  ;  she  ob- 
tained it  simply  by  absorption  from  the 
Teutonic    order,  which    received  it  from 
Frederick  II.,  who,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
admiration  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
brotherhood,    permitted    it    to    bear   his 
arms.     But   in  the  Emperor   Frederick's 
time,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the   German 
eagle  had  but  a  single  head  :  it  was  in 
that  form,   therefore,  that  the  order  took 
it  ;  so  that,  when   Sigismund  altered  the 
imperial  bird  by  making  it  look  left  as 
well  as  right,  the  original  single  beak  re- 
mained, thenceforth,  the  sole  property  of 
the    Teutonic    knights.     It    passed    on, 
with  their  black  and  white,  to  the   Duchy 
of  Prussia,  when  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
the  last  Grand-Master,  turned  Protestant, 
and  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vert  the  dominions  of  the  order  into  a 
property  for  himself.     In  1618  the  Duchy 
was  conveyed  by  marriage  to  the  electoral 
branch  of  Brandenburg,   which  thus  ac- 
quired the  Black  Eagle  and  the  Teutonic 
colours.     The    Brandenburg  eagle,  as  it 
is    now    called  —  though,    as    this   story 
shows,  the  name  is   a   total   error  —  has 
golden  claws  and  beak,  and  a  red  tongue  ; 
and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  eagles 
which  we   are  here   describing  which  is 
employed    on    the  ordinary  flags   of   the 
country  to  which  it  belongs.     It  is  per- 
haps the  oldest  emblem  which  exists  — 
not,  of  course,  in  its  Prussian  sense  and 
use,  but  in  its   history  and   origin  ;  for  it 
goes   straight   back,    possibly    without   a 
change  of  shape  or  colour,  to  the  Cru- 
sades,  and    thence    on   again   to  Rome. 
Even  the  Spanish   arms,   which  are   un- 
doubtedly very  ancient,  cannot  show  such 
an    antiquity    as    this.      Their   red    and 
yellow,  which  are  carried  upon  the  flag  as 
well,  come  from  the  old  shields  of  Cas- 
tille   and    Arragon,  both    of   which    bore 
gules  and  or ;  while  the  castle   and   the 
lion  of  Castille  and  Leon  are  perhaps  the 
earliest  examples  of  what  we  call  "  cant- 
ing arms,"  and  the  French   armes  par- 
lantes.     All  this  dates  probably  from   the 
beginning  of  the    13th   century,  and  has 
remained   unaltered   since.      As   for   the 
reason  of  it   Ocampo   tells   us   that   Al- 
phonso     the     Noble,  King    of    Castille, 
adopted  in   1212  a  castle  for  his  arms,  in 
memory  of  the  Castle  of  Ferrail,  which 
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he  took  from  the  Moors.  Legend  says, 
too,  that  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  who 
became  King  of  Arragon,  took  the  four 
red  bars,  because,  on  a  battle-field, 
Charles  the  Bald  of  France  laid  four 
blood-stained  fingers  on  his 
shield. 

Our  own  lions  formed,  as  leopards,  the 
arms  of  Normandy,  and  were  imported 
by  the  Conqueror.  There  were,  how- 
ever, only  two  of  them  in  his  time,  and 
there  is  doubt  as  to  when  the  third  was 
added;  some  authors  arguing  that  it  was 
put  on  by  Henry  IL,  others,  that  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  gave  it  to  us,  and  that  he 
simultaneously  changed  the  leopards  into 
lions.  The  origin  of  the  white  cross  of 
Savoy  is  unknown  :  the  story  which  ex- 
plained it  by  the  presence  of  Amadeus 
the  Fifth  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  and  by 
his  consequent  supposed  adoption  of  the 
badge  of  the  Hospitallers,  is  discredited 
by  all  modern  historians  ;  for  the  double 
reason  that  Amadeus  never  went  to 
Rhodes,  and  that  the  house  of  Savoy 
bore  the  white  cross  long  before  the 
siege  took  place.  The  quintuple  red 
cross  of  Jerusalem,  forming  what  French 
heralds  call  a  C7'oix  recroisetee,  which  is 
now  worn  as  the  star  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  has  a  clearer  source  ; 
Godefroy  de  Bouillon  assumed  it  as  his 
mark  when  he  was  proclaimed  King  of 
the  Holy  City  in  1099.  The  red  shield 
and  silver  cross  of  Switzerland  came  from 
Schwytz,  which  gave  not  only  its  name 
but  its  emblem  to  the  Confederation  on 
its  foundation  in  13 15.  The  men  of 
Schwytz  had  either  kept  the  cross  in 
memory  of  the  Crusades,  or,  as  Justinger 
asserts,  had  received  it  specially  from  the 
emperor  during  a  raid  they  made  in  Bur- 
gundy. Of  the  four  Austrian  colours, 
the  black  and  yellow  represent  the  Em- 
pire, or  rather  the  sable  of  the  eagle  and 
the  golden  shield  ;  while  the  red  and 
white  are  the  old  Austrian  colours  proper, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  Hapsburg 
and  Lorraine.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed,  that  there  is  a  legend  which 
explains  the  black  and  yellow  in  another 
way:  it  is  pretended  that  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  noticed  one  day  at  a  ceremony 
at  Mayence  that  the  flooring  of  the  hall 
was  painted  black  and  gold,  admired 
the  combination,  and  declared  that  he 
adopted  it  as  the  imperial  badge. 

And  so,  if  it  were  not  wearisome,  we 
might  go  on  for  half  an  hour.  It  will, 
however,  be  more  amusing  to  abandon 
both  history  and  legend  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  to  quote  a  little  from  the  imagination 


of  an  enthusiast.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
the  opinions  of  Pere  Anselme,  who  wrote 
in  1663  :  he  explains  the  origin  of  arms 
without  much  care  for  fact,  but  he  is 
very  rich  in  sentiment.  He  tells  us 
that  "  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  Bohemia, 
Leon,  and  Norway  bear  lions  in  their 
arms  in  order  to  indicate  the  nobility  of 
their  anger.  The  Kings  of  Sweden  and 
Media  bear  crowns  and  diadems  to  ex- 
press their  power.  England  and  Den- 
mark have  leopards,  as  a  sign  of  the 
variety  of  their  warlike  passions.  The 
hearts  which  appear  on  the  shield  of 
Denmark  represent  the  love  of  the  people 
for  the  prince.  The  Ottomans  hav-e 
taken  crescents,  as  a  symbol  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  their  conquests.  The  King  of 
India  has  bezants,  to  show  that  he  pos- 
sesses mines  of  gold  and  silver  ;  and  the 
King  of  Cathay  has  taken  heads  of  Moors, 
in  order  to  astonish  foreigners."  This  is 
ingenious,  and  it  really  is  a  pity  that  it  is 
not  true,  for  national  coats  of  arms  would 
become  infinitely  more  interesting  if  we 
could  but  attribute  their  birth  to  such 
essentially  moral  causes  as  the  Pere  An- 
selme enumerates.  His  explanation  of 
the  crescent  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
his  other  statements  ;  but  it  is  the  only 
one  which  it  is  worth  while  to  notice,  for 
the  reason  that  actual  popular  opinion 
agrees  with  his  idea  that  the  crescent 
really  is  a  purely  Ottoman  symbol.  This 
is  wrong.  The  crescent  was  the  special 
mark  of  Constantinople  ;  it  lasted  there 
for  centuries,  as  a  local  and  thoroughly 
Christian  emblem.  The  Turks  found  it 
there,  and  adopted  it  ;  but  they  no  more 
invented  it  than  Prussia  invented  the 
Black  Eagle.  Even  now,  at  Moscow, 
and  in  other  Russian  towns,  the  crescent 
is  to  be  seen  on  churches  with  the  cross 
above  it,  the  object  of  their  union  being 
to  signify  the  Byzantine  origin  of  the 
Russian  faith.  The  antithesis  of  the 
Crescent  and  the  Cross  is  therefore  alto- 
gether an  illusion  ;  there  is  no  original 
hostility  between  them  :  the  supposed 
contrast  of  their  meaning  has  grown  up 
by  habit  during  the  last  four  hundred 
years,  but  it  has  no  foundation  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  crescent. 

Some  subjects  have  borne  arms  which 
were  grander  than  those  of  the  sovereign 
who  bestowed  them.  What  could  be 
more  superb,  for  instance,  than  the 
shield  which  Ferdinand  granted  to  Co- 
lumbus—  the  arms  of  Castille  and  Leon, 
and  a  blue  sea  with  silver  islands,  with 
the  motto,  "  For  Castilla  y  por  Leon 
nuevo   mundo    Hallo    Colomb  "  !       The 
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Cbateaubriands  bear  the  fleur-de-lys, 
which  was  given  to  them  by  St,  Louis, 
with  the  magnificent  device,  "  Mon  sang 
teint  les  bannieres  de  France."  The 
Montmorencys,  too,  have  a  brilHant  coat : 
they  changed  their  white  cross  into  a  red 
one"  in  memory  of  the  blood  shed  by 
Matthieu  the  First  at  the  battle  of  Bou- 
vines,  and  added  sixteen  gold  eaglets  in 
memory  of  the  sixteen  flags  he  took  on 
the  same  occasion.  Blazonries  like  these 
serve  as  veritable  marks  in  history  :  it  is 
true  that  they  are  not  international  in 
their  character  or  effect  ;  but  although 
they  are  only  personal  attributes,  they 
possess  a  grandeur  which  entitles  them 
to  be  mentioned  amongst  the  symbols  of 
the  countries  to  which  their  bearers  have 
belonged. 

From  arms  we  get  to  badges,  which 
may  be  taken  to  include  scarfs,  liveries, 
uniforms,  cockades,  and  all  other  analo- 
gous distinctive  tokens.  Even  "  Sublime 
Porte"  may  be  regarded  as  a  badge, 
though  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  material  ob- 
ject, and  exists  now  only  as  a  name. 
When  it  was  an  object,  it  was  a  very  cu- 
rious one.  Mostadhem,  the  last  Caliph 
of  the  Abassides,  put  a  piece  of  the  fa- 
mous black  stone  of  Mecca  into  the  gate 
of  his  palace  at  Bagdad  (it  is  worth  ob- 
serving that,  according  to  true  believers, 
this  stone  was  white  at  first,  but  turned 
black  from  the  influence  of  the  sins  of 
men).  The  gate  consequently  became  a 
shrine  of  veneration,  and,  by  degrees,  the 
entire  palace,  regarded  as  the  seat  of  au- 
thority, came  to  be  known  under  the 
name  of  its  "  Sublime  Gate."  Other 
Governments  than  that  of  Turkey  have 
been  similarly  designated  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  sovereign's  residence  ;  the 
Courts  of  the  Tuilerfes,  of  St.  James's,  of 
the  Escurial,  were  examples  of  them. 
State  seals  form  another  class  of  badges  ; 
but  symbols  of  all  these  descriptions 
strike  us  much  less  than  the  ordinary 
visible  signs  amongst  whjch  we  live.  Of 
these  latter,  uniforms  are  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  ;  but  they  are  so  well 
known,  and  are  such  a  matter  of  mere 
tailoring,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  say  anything  here  about  them,  although 
they  do  aid  to  constitute  a  prodigious 
mass  of  individual  vanity.  Liveries  have 
ceased  to  be  brilliant  or  universal,  but 
they  were  the  starting-point  of  uniforms, 
and  are  interesting  as  historic  emblems. 
Unfortunately  they  have  been  so  perpet- 
ually changed,  that  they  have  no  longer 
any  symbolic  value  ;  in  their  actual  state 
they   represent    nothing    but   the   nine- 


teenth-century idea  of  servants'  dress, 
and  have  altogether  lost  their  original 
party  significance.  Clan  tartans  are  now 
the  only  remaining  example  of  the  old 
use  of  liveries,  of  the  time  when  all  the 
members  and  retainers  of  great  families 
wore  the  colours  of  their  chief.  Cock- 
ades, again,  though  they  still  generally 
preserve  in  European  countries  a  dis- 
tinctive aspect  of  nationality,  have  simi- 
larly changed  their  meaning.  They  con- 
tinue, it  is  true,  to  be  worn  in  certain 
Continental  armies ;  but  they  too  are 
generally  regarded  as  a  mere  detail  of 
servants'  clothes.  And  yet  they  have  a 
special  place  in  history  ;  for  just  as  liv- 
eries were  replaced  by  scarfs  in  bat- 
tle, so  scarfs  were  replaced  again  by 
cockades,  in  order  to  help  to  distinguish 
hostile  armies  during  the  infancy  of  uni- 
forms. They  first  appeared  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a 
few  of  them  were  worn  in  France  ;  but 
the  tuft  of  grass  which  Marlborough  put 
upon  his  soldiers'  hats  was  the  earliest 
military  cockade  which  was  employed  on 
a  large  scale  ;  for  though  cockades  con- 
tinued to  be  worn  occasionally  as  a  party 
mark  from  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  became  general  in  European 
armies  until  the  war  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession (1740-1748).  At  that  time  they 
were  knots  of  ribbon  ;  sometimes,  even, 
they  were  bunches  of  paper  ;  and  they 
were  not  invariably  of  the  national  col- 
our, for  the  French  cockade  appears  to 
have  been  white  and  green  in  1756,  and 
not  to  have  become  pure  white,  by  royal 
ordinance,  till  1767.  From  this  latter 
date  cockades  became  universal  ;  but  a 
writer  in  the  "Conversations  Lexikon " 
asserts  that  they  did  not  really  take  root 
in  Germany  until  1813,  when,  in  addition 
to  the  separate  cockade  adopted  by  each 
country,  the  so-called  national  cockade  of 
Germany  —  black,  red,  and  gold  —  was 
first  invented.  This  badge,  which  was 
essentially  political,  was  prohibited  by 
the  Diet  in  1832  ;  but  it  came  up  again  in 
1848,  when  it  was  worn  even  by  the  army. 
It  died  out  in  1850.  The  wearing  of 
cockades  by  nobody  but  the  servants  of 
persons  who  hold  the  Sovereign's  com- 
mission is  a  purely  British  practice; 
throughout  the  Continent,  the  rule  (if  in- 
deed there  be  any  rule  at  all)  is  that  the 
national  cockade  is  borne  only  by  the 
servants  of  great  dignitaries  ;  but  our 
black  Hanoverian  cockade  (luckily  it  is 
not  English)  has  been  appropriated  by 
almost  everybody  in    France  during   the 
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last  twenty  years,  and  is  coming  into  use 
elsewhere  as  a  natural  ornament  of  a  foot- 
man's hat,  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  master's  place  in  life.  After  all, 
this  does  not  matter  much,  for  the  whole 
principle  of  badges  is  vanishing  from  our 
manners  and  our  customs.  We  are  a 
long  way  now  from  the  paper  cross  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  from  the  corn-stalks  of  the 
Mazarinists  during  the  Fronde,  from  the 
two  parties  of  the  Caps  and  Hats  in  the 
Swedish  Diet  in  1788,  from  the  scarfs  of 
the  Armagnacs,  and  the  cross  of  the  Bur- 
gundians.  All  these  marks  were  evi- 
dences of  a  way  of  life  which  seems  to 
have  disappeared  ;  and  even  if  similar 
causes  were  to  occur  again,  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  badges  would  be  revived  by 
them.  In  the  days  of  badges  there  were 
no  policemen,  and  standing  armies  had 
not  grown  into  normal  institutions  ;  sol- 
diers and  policemen  wear  badges  for  us 
now,  so  the  public  does  without  them, 
except  when  its  small  vanities  are  satis- 
fied by  maintaining  them. 

The  shape  of  armorial  shields  is  an- 
other means  of  indicating  nationality. 
Nearly  every  great  people  has  its  own 
special  form  of  ecussoii  for  men,  but  all 
nations  have  agreed  in  assigning  lozenges 
to  women  ;  the  reason  being,  according 
to  the  Legitimists  of  France,  that,  as  the 
Gospel  says  of  lilies  that  "  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,''''  and  as  spinning  is 
a  special  attribute  of  women,  it  follows 
not'only  that  the  wearer  of  the  lilies  can- 
not be  a  woman,  but  also,  that  women 
should  bear  arms  in  a  shield  shaped  like 
a  distaff.  The  first  of  these  two  conclu- 
sions is  not  exactly  logical,  for  the  Salic 
law  is  certainly  more  ancient  than  the 
French  lilies  ;  but  it  supplies  an  excel- 
lent and  diverting  example  of  the  facihty 
with  which  words,  facts,  or  figures,  what- 
ever be  their  nature,  can  be  made  to  serve 
a  special  cause.  The  second  argument  is 
still  more  droll,  for  its  result  is  to  deduce 
female  heraldry  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  ;  we  need  not  go  back  quite  so  far, 
and  can  content  ourselves  with  the  ex- 
planation that  lozenges  represent  a  dis- 
taff, because  that  instrument  was  the  spe- 
cial attribute  of  women  in  the  early  feu- 
dal times  when  arms  were  first  invented. 

Mottoes,  particularly  when  they  as- 
sume a  special  form,  like  the  F.E.R.T.  of 
Savoy,  or  the  A.E.I.O.U.  of  Austria, 
must  certainly  be  classed  amongst  the 
lesser  emblems  of  nations.  No  one 
knows  what  the  former  example  means, 
for  the  old  interpretation,  "  Fortitudo  ejus 
Rhodum  tenuit,"  is  now  abandoned  ;  but 
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the  latter  may  be  done  freely  into  Eng- 
lish by  "  Austria's  Empire  Is  O/er  Uni- 
verse." France  has  never  possessed  a 
national  device,  though  her  kings  have 
borne  a  variety  of  personal  mottoes,  of 
which  the  "  Nee  pluribus  impar  "  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  the  latest.  And  England  is  in 
an  analogous  position,  for  "  Dieu  et  mon 
droit"  is  purely  royal,  and  belongs  in  no 
way  to  the  country.  The  Prussians,  on 
the  contrary,  have  a  really  national  phrase 
in  "  Mit  Gott  fiir  Koenig  und  Vater- 
land  ;  "  but  even  that  dates  only  from 
the  great  rising  in  1813.  It  may  be  said 
that  to  some  small  extent  mottoes  re- 
placed war-cries,  when  the  latter  were 
driven  out  by  gunpowder  ;  for  it  was  not 
till  eager  people  could  no  longer  shout 
their  sentiments  that  they  began  to  write 
or  print  them.  And  yet  scarcely  any 
battle-cries  were  really  national  ;  except- 
ing, perhaps,  St.  George  for  England, 
and  Santiago  for  Spain  :  nearly  all  the 
others  were  personal  to  each  chieftain 
and  his  men.  For  example,  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  cried,  "  Lorraine  au  riche  due  ;  " 
the  men  of  Hainaut,  "  Hainaut  au  noble 
Comte  ;  "  the  Auvergnats,  "  Clermont  au 
Dauphin  d'Auvergne  ; "  the  Coucys 
cried,  "  Coucy  k  la  merveille  ;  "  the  Ve- 
netians, "  Marco,  Marco  ;  "  the  Nor- 
mands,  "  Rouen  ;  "  the  Gascons,  "  Bor- 
deaux ;  "  the  Flemings,  ''Ghent ;  "  and 
we  all  know  who  cried  "  Douglas,  Doug- 
las." In  Lorraine  there  was  a  custom  of 
the  strangest  kind  ;  all  gentlemen  who 
carried  in  their  arms  a  cross  cried 
"  Preny ; "  all  who  bore  a  bar  cried 
"  Convert ;  "  and  all  who  had  rings  cried 
"  Loupy."  Of  all  the  innumerable  shouts 
which  history  and  tradition  have  handed 
down  to  us,  there  was  but  one,  or  rather 
two  at  once,  which  made  a  real  mark  — 
the  double  cry  of  the  fight  at  Weinsberg 
in  1 140,  the  cry  which  gave  their  names 
to  Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  "  Hie  Waib- 
lingen"  — "Hie  Welf."  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding their  want  of  influence  on 
history,  war-cries  have  a  sort  of  literature 
of  their  own  ;  they  have  been  written 
about  and  have  been  divided,  like  other 
subjects,  into  categories.  There  were 
cries  of  invocation,  like  "  Dieu  aide," 
"  Notre  Dame,"  or  "  Montjoie  ;"  cries 
of  resolution,  like  the  "  Dieu  le  veut  " 
of  the  Crusaders  ;  cries  of  exhortation, 
like  "A  la  recousse,  Montoison,"  and 
"Au  plus  dru ;  "  cries  of  defiance,  like 
the  arrogant  exclamation,  "  Place  k 
la  banniere  ;  "  and  crie^  of  terror,  like 
"  Au  feu"  or  "Chevaliers  peuvent." 
Whether  the  modern    "  Hoch  "  and  the 
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ancient  "  Hurrah  "  are  still  to  be  consid- 
ered as  war-cries  is  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion  ;  but  when  the  Germans  evacu- 
ated Paris  on  that  bright  March  morning 
three  years  ago,  and,  in  the  intoxication 
of  abundant  victory,  madly  roared  out 
those  two  echoing  words  as  they  passed 
beneath  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  it  certainly 
did  seem  to  the  half-dozen  lookers-on 
that  the  fierce  shout  from  those  forty 
thousand  throats  well  deserved  the  name 
of  Kriegsgeschrei.  If  so,  war-cries  still 
continue  to  form  part  of  the  vanities  of 
nations  in  their  most  aggressive  and  de- 
fiant form. 

Crowns  are  emblems  of  another  class  ; 
many  of  them  have  possessed  a  distinct- 
ly marked  national  character,  and,  even 
now,  each  country  has  a  special  shape 
of  crown  for  its  sovereign's  use.  The 
critics  of  the  question  go  deeply  into  the 
discussion  whether  Nero  was  the  first 
Roman  monarch  to  wear  a  radiated 
crown,  or  whether  his  diadem  was  of  the 
same  shape  as  that  of  the  Armenian  and 
Syrian  kings,  who,  because  they  claimed 
direct  descent  from  Apollo,  wore  an  im- 
itation of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  mod- 
ern notion  of  a  crown  seems  to  date  from 
Charlemagne,  who  took  what  we  now  call 
an  imperial  closed  crown  when  he  was  at 
Rome.  There  is  no  sign  of  this  sort  of 
shape  on  any  of  the  seals  anterior  to  him, 
but  from  his  time  it  came  generally  into 
use.  The  German  emperors  wore  it  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  William  the  Con- 
queror adopted  it  as  soon  as  he  became 
king  of  England.  Du  Cange  says  that, 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  Western  empe- 
rors received  a  triple  crown,  "  silver  in 
Germany,  iron  in  Italy,  and  gold  in  sundry 
places  "  —  the  latter  phrase  meant  Rome. 
The  German  crown  possessed  two  points, 
which  were  surmounted  by  a  diadem,  a 
ball,  and  a  cross  of  pearls  ;  the  cross  in- 
dicated the  guardianship  of  Christianity, 
the  diadem  the  empire,  and  the  two 
points  the  seigneuries  of  Denmark  and 
Bohemia.  The  crown  of  England  has 
four  fleurs-de-lys,  representing  the  old 
claims  on  France  ;  and  four  Maltese 
crosses,  indicative  of  that  amusing  appel- 
lation. Defender  of  the  Faith.  The  fa- 
mous Lombard  crown  was  originally  all 
gold,  like  most  other  crowns  ;  but  when 
Agilulph  received  it  in  590,  his  wife, 
Theodolinda  of  Bavaria,  put  an  iron  ring 
inside  to  make  it  stronger,  and  that  is  why 
it  became  known  as  the  iron  crown.  The 
legend  is  that  the  ring  was  made  of  one 
of'the  nails  of  the  true  cross,  which  was 
given  to    Theodolinda  by    Gregory    the 
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Great.  The  crown  itself  is  now  pre- 
served at  Vienna.  In  France  the  closed 
crown  came  into  fashion  more  slowly 
than  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  authorities 
pretend  that  Charles  VIII.  was  the  first 
P^rench  king  to  wear  one,  and  that  he 
adopted  it  when  he  took  the  quality  of 
Emperor  of  the  East  in  1495  ;  but  this 
looks  doubtful,  for  there  are  coins  of 
Louis  XII.,  his  immediate  successor,  on 
which  the  crown  is  open.  It  is  only  from 
Francis  I.  that  the  closed  crown  appears 
to  have  been  regularly  worn.  Of  all 
crowns,  however,  the  Papal  tiara  is  that 
which  has  the  most  curious  history. 
The  Roman  bishops  had  at  first  a  mitre, 
like  other  prelates,  and  the  legend  is  that 
they  converted  it  into  a  regal  symbol, 
because  Clovis,  after  his  conversion,  sent 
on  to  Pope  Symmachus  a  crown  which  he 
had  himself  received  from  the  Emperor 
Anastasius.  This  crown,  according  to 
this  theory,  was  the  first  owned  at  Rome, 
and  was  known  afterwards  at  Papal  coro- 
nations by  the  name  of  Rcgnum  Mundi. 
Cicognera  says,  however,  that  Alexander 
III.  was  the  first  Pope  to  wear  a  crown, 
and  thaj  he  added  it  to  his  mitre  as 
a  sign  of  sovereignty.  Boniface  VIII., 
who  died  in  1303,  is  supposed  to  have 
added  a  second  crown,  to  indicate  the 
union  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power ;  and  Urban  V.  is  said  to  have  put 
on  the  third  as  a  symbol  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Holy  See  over  the  Church 
suffering,  militant,  and  triumphant. 
There  are,  however,  other  explanations 
of  the  meaning  of  the  triple  crown  :  one 
is,  that  it  represents  the  Pope  as  sover- 
eign sacrificer,  grand  judge,  and  sole 
legislator  of  Christianity  ;  another,  that 
it  implies  triple  royalty  —  spiritual  over 
souls,  temporal  over  the  Roman  States, 
and  mixed  over  all  kings  ;  a  third,  that  it 
indicates  the  threefold  authority  of  the 
Holy  Father  as  chief  of  the  Church,  as 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  as  temporal  sov- 
ereign. Whatever  doubts  there  may  be 
as  to  this  interpretation,  it  is  at  all  events 
quite  evident  that,  as  the  mitre  implies 
spiritual  power,  so  does  the  tiara  imply 
material  power.  Wlien  the  Pope  is  going 
to  officiate  pontifically,  he  wears  the  tiara 
as  he  advances  to  the  altar,  but  there  he 
takes  it  off  and  puts  on  his  mitre.  The 
treasury  of  the  Vatican  includes  seven  or 
eight  tiaras,  the  last  of  which  was  given 
by  the  Queen  of  Spain  in  1855  ;  its  three 
crowns  are  all  alike  ;  it  weighs  only  3  lb., 
and  it  cost  ^12,000.  Napoleon  had  one 
made  for  Pius  VII.  after  the  Concordat ; 
its   three   crowns   are  all  different  from 
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each  other ;  it  weighs  8  lb. ;  it  cost 
;^88oo.  All  these  details  are  quite  intel- 
ligible ;  but  it  is  less  easy  to  compre- 
hend why,  or  how,  the  Papal  crown  be- 
came possessed  of  the  name  Tiara,  which 
was  the  denomination  given  by  Herodo- 
tus to  the  cap  of  the  King  of  Persia. 
There  is  a  total  want  of  harmonious 
etymology  in  this  origin. 

National  airs  necessarily  come  last  in 
the  catalogue  of  symbols,  because  they 
are  so  miserably  modern.  The  oldest  of 
them  —  "God  save  the  Queen"  —  has 
not  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  behind  it. 
It  was  first  sung  in  1740  ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  it  i§  now  proved  to  have  been 
composed  by  Dr.  Carey,  and  not  by  Dr. 
Bull.  The  various  Raiiz  des  Vaches  are 
much  more  ancient,  it  is  true  ;  but  they 
cannot  reasonably  be  included  in  the 
same  category  of  national  expressions  as 
the  Russian  or  English  hymns.  France 
has  never  had  a  national  air  at  all.  The 
"Chant  du  Depart"  and  the  "Mar- 
seillaise "  are  warlike  and  Republican, 
not  national.  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  " 
was  a  baby  song,  taught  principally  to 
parrots.  "  Vive  Henri  Quatre  "  j^^as  pop- 
ular, not  official.  A  nation,  indeed,  could 
scarcely  publicly  adopt  such  rhymes  as 
these  :  — 

Vive  Henri  Quatre  ! 
Vive  le  roi  vaillant  ! 
Qui  sait  boire  et  se  battre, 
Et  etre  vert-galant. 

A  French  writer  says  of  this  once  famous 
quatrain,  *•  II  est  une  image  du  carac- 
t^re  Fran^ais  ;  il  est  vif,  dgrillard,  aussi 
peu  solennel  que  possible,  et  il  rend  a 
merveille  la  fidelite  monarchique  de  nos 
peres."  This  may  be ;  but  anyhow, 
there  is  nothing  national  in  such  words 
as  these.  Even  in  that  German  land 
where  love  of  country  is  so  deep,  where 
convictions  are  so  strong,  where  duties 
are  so  resolutely  (though  so  disagreeably) 
discharged,  there  is  no  universally  ac- 
cepted home-made  air.  There  are  patri- 
otic chants  in  any  quantity.  "  Was  ist 
des  Deutschen  Vaterland,"  the  "  Wacht 
am  Rhein,"  "  Hurrah,  Germania  !  "  and 
all  the  crowd  of  Volkslieder,  are  there,  to 
prove  the  fertility  of  the  Teutonic  soul ; 
but  these  songs  are  not  national  in  the 
real  symbolic  sense.  They  all  are  furi- 
ously patriotic,  which  is  natural,  for  na- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
patriots  ;  but  not  one  of  these  purely 
German  chants  has  the  official  character 
which  alone  gives  an  emblematic  value 
to  a  song.     Furthermore,  the    one  real 
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public  hymn  of  Northern  Germany,  the 
"  Heil  dir  im  Siegerkranz  "  is  sung  to  the 
English  music  of  "  God  save  the  Queen  ;  " 
and  that  is  why  it  so  strangely  happens 
that,  notwithstanding  her  home  enthu- 
siasm, Germany  has  no  truly  national  air 
of  her  own.  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  and  the 
"Star-spangled  Banner"  may  be  rigor- 
ously American,  but  they  scarcely  convey 
the  notion  of  a  people's  prayer  ;  and  the 
other  more  or  less  local  melodies  which 
bands  play,  all  about  the  world,  on  State 
occasions,  are  in  pretty  much  the  same 
condition.  All  this  seems  to  indicate 
that  our  last  attempt  at  creating  another 
symbol,  our  idea  of  putting  nationality 
into  music,  has  not  been  worked  out 
brilliantly  thus  far.  It  is  a  pretty  fancy  ; 
and  when,  as  in  our  own  case  and  in  that 
of  Russia,  it  really  attains  success,  it  con- 
stitutes a  heart-inspiring  addition  to  the 
stock  of  emblems ;  but  as  it  may  be 
taken  to  have  failed  at  least  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
States  do  not  put  up  their  hymns  to  pub- 
lic competition,  and  by  that  means  make 
a  new  and  healthier  selection. 

The  other  emblems  which  nations  use 
may  just  as  well  be  left  as  they  now 
stand  ;  not  because  they  are  quite  per- 
fect, but  because  they  are,  at  all  events, 
about  good  enough  for  the  work  they 
have  to  do.  It  would  be  easy  to  suggest 
all  sorts  of  changes  in  them,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  any  real  improvement 
would  follow  from  those  changes  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  would  have  the 
unsatisfactory  effect  of  modernizing  an- 
cient customs,  and  of  destroying  what  is 
best  and  truest  in  our  various  symbols  — 
their  old  associations.  The  wisest  plan 
will  be  to  leave  them  for  the  present  as 
they  are,  excepting  always  such  of  them 
as  necessarily  fluctuate  with  fashion.  In 
the  present  condition  of  the  world,  coats 
of  arms  and  flags  and  crowns  may  advan- 
tageously remain  in  the  shape  they  ori- 
ginally assumed  ;  but  pigtails,  wigs,  and 
stocks  would  be  as  out  of  place  in  the 
uniforms  of  to-day  as  the  horse-pistols  of 
last  century  in  a  combat  of  artillery  at 
5000  yards.  And  this  last  consideration 
leads  us  to  other  thoughts.  Judging 
from  past  experience,  the  smart  coats 
which  warriors  wear,  and  which  are  iden- 
tified in  every  country  with  the  national 
idea  of  force,  will  go  on  changing,  not 
only  as  a  mere  result  of  varying  taste  in 
dress,  but  also  as  a  consequence  of  the 
development  of  weapons.  The  time  may 
come  when  the  token  which  we  now  call 
"  uniform  "    will    disappear     altogether  ; 
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when,  after  passing  through  an  interme- 
diatj  stage  of  cuirassed  armies,  in  which 
regiments,  like  ships,  will  be  sheathed  in 
six-inch  plates,  the  battles  of  the  world 
will  be  fought,  at  ranges  of  several  de- 
grees of  longitude,  by  the  scientific  em- 
ployment of  the  forces  of  nature.  If  ever 
this  occurs,  the  soldiers  of  the  future 
will  doubtless  be  enclosed  in  laboratory 
bottles,  and  be  surrounded  by  opaque 
vapours  ;  generals  will  wear  diving- 
dresses,  and  carry  safety-lamps  into  ac- 
tion ;  while  reconnaissances  will  be 
made  by  spectrum  analysis.  The  effects 
of  such  a  change  as  this  would  not  be 
limited  to  the  mere  suppression  of  varie- 
gated coats  and  trousers  ;  they  could 
scarcely  fail  to  simultaneously  extend  to 
other  details  too.  Under  such  condi- 
tions of  belligerence  all  actual  emblems 
would  lose  their  value  ;  nations  would 
probably  discard  them,  and  adopt,  in- 
stead, devices  more  in  harmony  with  the 
new  methods  which  each  of  them  would 
then  employ  in  war.  France,  for  instance, 
might  give  up  the  tricolour  and  adopt 
"portable  democratized  earthquakes"  as 
her  badge  ;  England  might  abandon  the 
ugly  Union-Jack,  and  send  her  troops  to 
fight  beneath  an  oriflamme  of  "chemistry 
and  dynamics  ;  "  Russia  would  replace 
the  Byzantine  eagle  by  "  explosive  ice  ;  " 
while  Italy  would  put  "  utilized  volca- 
noes" in  the  place  of  the  white  cross 
of  Savoy.  United  Germany,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  continue  to  employ  the  prac- 
tical but  touching  motto  which  she  has 
recently  adopted,  '*  Blood  and  iron  :  "  in 
this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  she  is  far 
away  ahead  of  her  contemporaries,  and  is 
showing  them  the  way  to  the  mottoes  of 
the  future.  For  the  moment  this  view  of 
coming  emblems  may  seem  exaggerated  ; 
but  science  is  progressing  very  fast,  and 
some  day,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  more 
than  even  this  may  come  to  pass. 

If  so,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  our  succes- 
sors will  look  back  with  a  sort  of  envy  to 
what,  in  their  time,  will  be  geologically 
known  as  the  "flag-period  "  of  the  earth's 
existence.  The  fossilized  relics  of  the 
happy  generations  which  went  to  war 
with  gunpowder  will  be  preserved  in  the 
museums  of  the  future  side  by  side  with 
the  shreds  which  may  then  remain  of 
their  standards,  their  coats  of  arms,  their 
liveries,  their  cockades.  Fathers  will 
take  their  children  on  Sunday  afternoons 
(unless  at  that  period  the  world  employs 
a  chemical  substitute  for  Sunday)  to  gaze 
with  curious  sympathy  on  the  skulls  and 
thigh-bones  of   the   simple   races   which 


used  breech-loaders  for  weapons  and  col- 
oured stuffs  for  emblems.  In  the  then 
state  of  destructive  inventivity  our  epoch 
will  be  regarded  as  a  golden  age  of  peace, 
ignorance,  and  love,  and  our  ensigns  and 
o'ther  symbols  will  come  in  for"  a  just 
proportion  of  the  admiration  which  our 
retrospective  innocuity  will  provoke. 
Professors  of  archaeology  will  teach  their 
pupils  that  the  Prussian  Eagle  was  an 
accepted  sign  of  gentleness  and  maiden 
diffidence  ;  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
stood  universally  for  bashful  modesty  ; 
and  that  the  British  Lion  was  a  type  of 
self-sacrificing  unselfishness.  We  really 
ought  to  be  very  proud  to  have  such  a 
future  before  us  :  we  do  not  suspect  that 
it  is  waiting  for  us  (we  know  ourselves 
too  well  for  that) ;  but  if  really  it  comes 
to  pass,  our  shades  will  look  on  approv- 
ingly, and  will  murmur  to  each  other, 
"  Posterity  is  right  ;  we  always  said  our 
flags  were  full  of  noble  meaning." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ALICE   LORRAINE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH   DOWNS. 
CHAPTER  XIIL 

Hilary  Lorraine  enjoyed  his  sudden 
delivery  from  London,  and  the  fresh  de- 
light of  the  dewy  country,  with  such  loud 
approval,  and  such  noisy  lightsomeness 
of  heart,  that  even  Crusty  John,  perched 
high  on  the  driving-box  above  him, 
could  not  help  looking  back  now  and 
then  into  the  van,  and  affording  the 
horses  the  benefit  of  his  opinion.  "A 
right  down  hearty  one  he  be,  as'll  make 
some  of  our  maids  look  alive.  And  the 
worst  time  of  year  for  such  work  too, 
when  the  May-Dukes  is  in,  and  the 
Hearts  a  colouring  !  " 

Hilary  was  sitting  on  an  empty  "half- 
sieve,"  and  with  his  usual  affability  en- 
joying the  converse  of  "  Paddy  from 
Cork,"  as  everybody  called  the  old  Irish- 
man, who  served  alike  for  farm,  road,  or 
market,  as  the  "lad  of  all  work."  But 
Gregory  Lovejoy,  being  of  a  somewhat 
grave  and  silent  order,  was  already  be- 
ginning to  doubt  his  own  prudence  in 
bringing  their  impulsive  friend  so  near 
to  a  certain  fair  cousin  of  his  now  staying 
at  the  hospitable  farm,  in  whom  he  felt  a 
tender  interest.  Poor  Lovejoy  feared 
that  his  chance  would  be  small  against 
this  dashing  stranger ;  and  he  balanced 
uncomfortably  in  his  mind,  whether  or 
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not  he  should  drop  a  hint,  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, to  Lorraine,  concerning  his 
views  in  that  quarter.  Often  he  almost 
resolved  to  do  so  ;  and  then  to  his  diffi- 
dence it  seemed  presumptuous  to  fancy 
that  any  young  fellow  of  Hilary's  birfh 
and  expectations  would  entangle  himself 
in  their  rustic  world. 

At  Bromley  they  pulled  up,  to  bait 
"  man  and  beast,"  three  fine  horses,  and 
four  good  men,  eager  to  know  the  reason 
why  they  should  not  have  their  breakfast. 
Lorraine,  although  very  short  ©f  cash  (as 
he  always  found  the  means  to  be),  de- 
manded and  stood  out  for  leave  to  pay 
for  everybody.  This  privilege  was  ob- 
tained at  last  —  as  it  generally  is  by  per- 
sistency—  and  after  that  it  was  felt  that 
Hilary  could  no  longer  be  denied  his 
manifest  right  to  drive  the  van.  He  had 
driven  the  Brighton  four-horse  coach, 
the  whole  way  to  London,  times  and 
again  ;  and  it  was  perfectly  absurd  to 
suppose  that  he  could  not  manage  three 
horses.  Master  John  Shorne  yielded  his 
seat,  apparently  to  this  reasoning,  but 
really  to  his  own  sure  knowledge  that  the 
horses  after  so  long  a  journey  would  be, 
on  their  way  to  stall,  as  quiet  as  lambs  in 
the  evening.  Therefore  he  rolled  him- 
self up  in  the  van,  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  man  who  has  been  up  and  wide- 
awake all  night,  for  the  sake  of  other 
people. 

The  horses  well  knew  the  true  way 
home,  and  offered  no  cause  for  bit  or 
whip ;  and  they  seemed  to  be  taken 
sometimes  with  the  pleasure  which  Hilary 
found  in  addressing  them.  They  lifted 
their  tails,  and  they  pricked  their  ears, 
at  the  proper  occasions  genially  ;  till  the 
heat  of  the  day  settled  down  on  their 
backs,  and  their  creases  grew  dark  and 
then  lathery.  And  the  horsefly  (which 
generally  forbears  the  pleasure  of  nui- 
sance till  July)  in  this  unusually  hot  sum- 
mer was  earnest  in  his  vocation  already. 
Therefore,  being  of  a  leisurely  mind,  as 
behoves  all  genuine  sons  of  the  soil. 
Master  Shorne  called  a  halt,  through  the 
blazing  time  of  noon,  before  battling  with 
the  "  Backbone  of  Kent,"  as  the  beautiful 
North  Down  range  is  called.  Here  in  a 
secluded  glen  they  shunned  the  heats  of 
Canicula  under  the  sign  of  the  '•  Pig  and 
Whistle." 

Thus  the  afternoon  was  wearing  when 
they  came  to  Sevenoaks,  and  passing 
through  that  pleasant  town,  descended 
into  the  weald  of  Kent.  No  one  but 
Hilary  cared    for    the  wonderful  beauty 


and  richness  of  the  view,  breadth  upon 
breadth  of  fruitland,  woven  in  and  out 
with  hops  and  corn  ;  and  towards  the 
windings  of  the  Medway,  pastures  of 
the  deepest  green,  even  now  after  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  thirst  of  the 
comet  that  drank  the  dew.  Turning  on 
the  left  from  the  Tonbridge  road,  they 
threaded  their  way  along  narrow  lanes, 
where  the  hedges  no  longer  were  scarred 
with  chalk,  but  tapestried  with  all  shades 
of  green,  and  even  in  the  broken  places, 
rich  with  little  cascades  of  loam.  Care- 
les-;  dog-rose  played  above  them  with  its 
loose  abandonment  ;  and.  honeysuckle 
was  almost  ready  to  release  its  clustered 
tongues.  But  "Travellers'  Joy"  —  the 
joy  that  makes  all  travellers  long  to  rest 
in  Kent  —  abode  as  yet  in  the  hopeful 
bud,  a  pendent  shower  of  emerald. 

These  things  were  not  heeded  much, 
but  pleasantly  accepted  by  the  four  men 
and  three  horses.  All  felt  alike  that  the 
world  was  made  for  them,  and  for  them  to 
enjoy  themselves  ;  and  little  they  cared  to 
go  into  the  reason,  when  they  had  the 
room  for  it.  With  this  large  sense  of 
what  ought  to  be,  they  came  to  the  gate 
of  Old  Applewood  farm,  a  great  white 
gate  with  a  padlock  on  it.  This  stopped 
the  road,  and  was  meant  to  do  so  ;  for 
Martin  Lovejoy,  Gregory's  father,  claimed 
the  soil  of  the  road  from  this  point,  and 
denied  all  right  of  way,  public  or  even 
private,  to  all  claimants  of  whatsoever 
kind.  On  the  other  hand  the  parish 
claimed  it  as  a  public  thoroughfare, 
and  two  farmers  further  on  vowed  that 
it  was  an  "occupation  road  ;"  and  what 
was  more,  they  would  use  it  as  such. 
"  Grower  Lovejoy,"  as  the  neighbourhood 
called  him  —  not  that  he  was  likely  to 
grow  much  more,  but  because  of  his 
cherry-orchards  —  here  was  the  proper 
man  to  hold  the  gate  against  all  his  ene- 
mies. When  they  sawed  it  down,  he  very 
promptly  replaced  it  with  cast-iron  ;  and 
when  this  was  shattered  with  a  fold- 
pitcher,  he  stopped  their  premature  tri- 
umph by  a  massive  barrier  of  wrought 
metal  case-hardened  against  rasp  or  cold 
chisel.  Moreover  he  painted  it  white,  so 
that  any  nocturnal  attack  might  be  de- 
tected at  a  greater  distance. 

When  Paddy  had  opened  this  gate  with 
a  key  which  he  had  carried  to  London, 
they  passed  through  an  orchard  of  May- 
Duke  cherries,  with  the  ripe  fruit  hang- 
ing quite  over  the  road,  "  No  wonder 
you  lock  the  gate,"  said  Lorraine,  as 
Crusty  John,  now  on  the  box  again,  hand- 
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ed  him  a  noble  cluster,  with  the  dark 
juice  mantling  richly  under  the  ruddy 
gloss  of  skin. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  we  should  get 
them  stolen  ?  "  Gregory  asked,  with  some 
indignation  ;  for  his  Kentish  pride  was 
touched  :  "  oh,  no,  we  should  never  get 
them  stolen.  Nobody  about  here  would 
do  such  a  thing." 

"  Then  they  don't  know  what's  good," 
answered  Hilary,  jumping  at  another 
cluster  ;  "  I  was  born  to  teach  the  Kent- 
ish public  the  proper  way  to  steal  cher- 
ries." 

"  Well,  they  do  take  them  sometimes," 
the  truthful  Gregory  confessed  ;  "but  we 
never  call  it  stealing  any  more  than  we  do 
what  the  birds  take." 

"  Valued  fellow-student,  thy  strong 
point  will  not  be  the  criminal  law.  But 
you  must  have  a  criminal  love  of  the  law, 
to  jump  at  it  out  of  these  cherry-trees." 

"It  was  nriy  mother's  work,  as  you 
know.  Ah,  there  she  is,  and  my  cousin 
Phyllis  !  " 

For  the  moment  Lovejoy  forgot  his 
duty  to  his  friend  and  particular  guest, 
and  slipping  down  from  the  tail  of  the 
van,  made  off  at  full  speed  through  the 
cherry-trees.  Hilary  scarcely  knew  what 
to  do.  The  last  thing  that  ever  occurred 
to  him  was  that  any  one  had  been  rude  to 
him  ;  still  it  was  rather  unpleasant  to 
drive,  or  be  driven,  up  to  the  door  of  his 
host,  sitting  upon  a  bushel-basket,  and 
with  no  one  to  say  who  he  was.  Yet  to 
jump  out  and  run  after  Gregory,  and  col- 
lar him  while  he  saluted  his  mother,  was 
even  a  worse  alternative.  In  a  very  few 
moments  that  chance  was  gone  ;  for  the 
team,  with  the  scent  of  their  corn  so  nigh, 
broke  into  a  merry  canter,  and  rattled 
along  with  their  ears  pricked  forward, 
and  a  pleasant  jingling.  Neither  did  they 
stop  until  they  turned  into  a  large  farm- 
yard, with  an  oast-house  at  the  further 
end  of  it.  The  dwelling-house  was  of  tlie 
oldest  fashion,  thatched  in  the  middle,  at 
each  end  gabled,  tiled  in  some  places, 
and  at  some  parts  slabbed.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  looked  snug,  dry,  and  happy. 
Here,  with  one  accord,  they  halted,  and 
shook  themselves  in  their  harness,  and 
answered  the  neighs  of  their  friends  in 
the  stables. 

Hilary,  laughing  at  his  own  plight,  but 
feeling  uncomfortably  stiff  in  the  knees, 
arose  from  his  basket,  and  looked  around  ; 
and  almost  the  first  thing  that  met  his 
gaze  destroyed  all  his  usual  presence  of 
mind.     This  was  a  glance  of  deep  sur- 


prise, mingled  with  timid  inquiry  and 
doubt,  from  what  Master  Hilary  felt  at 
once  to  be  the  loveliest,  sweetest,  and 
most  expressive  brown  eyes  in  the  uni- 
verse. The  young  girl  blushed  as  she 
turned  away,  through  fear  of  having 
shown  curiosity  ;  but  the  rich  tint  of  her 
cheeks  was  faint,  compared  with  the  col- 
our of  poor  Lorraine's.  That  gay  youth 
was  taken  aback  so  utterly  by  the  flash  of 
a  moment  that  he  could  not  find  a  word 
to  say,  but  made  pretence  in  a  wholesale 
manner  to  see  nothing  at  all  particular. 
But  the  warm  blood  from  his  heart  belied 
him,  which  he  turned  away  to  hide,  and 
worked  among  the  baskets  briskly,  hop- 
ing to  be  looked  at,  and  preparing  to  have 
another  look  as  soon  as  he  felt  that  it 
could  be  done. 

Meanwhile,  that  formidable  creature, 
whose  glance  had  produced  such  a  fine 
effect,  recovered  more  promptly  from  sur- 
prise, and  felt  perhaps  the  natural  pride 
of  success,  and  desire  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tive. At  any  rate,  she  was  quite  ready  to 
hear  whatever  he  might  have  to  say  for 
himself. 

"I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me,"  Lor- 
raine began  in  a  nervous  manner,  lifting 
his  hat,  and  still  blushing  freely,  "for 
springing  so  suddenly  out  of  the  earth  — 
or  rather,  out  of  this  van,  I  mean  ;  though 
that  can't  be  right,  for  I  still  am  in  it.  I 
believe  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing to  Miss  Phyllis  Clitherow.  Your 
cousin,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  is  a  very  great  friend 
of  mine  indeed  ;  and  he  most  kindly 
asked,  or  rather,  what  I  mean  to  say  is, 
invited  me  to  come  down  for  a  day  or  two 
to  this  delightful  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
I  have  enjoyed  it  so  much  already,  that  I 
am  sure  —  that  —  that  in  fact " 

"  That  I  hope  you  may  soon  enjoy  it 
more."  She  did  not  in  the  least  mean 
any  sarcasm  or  allusion  to  Hilary's  pres- 
ent state  ;  still  he  fancied  that  she  did  ; 
until  the  kind  look,  coming  so  sweetly 
from  the  kind  warm  heart,  convinced  him 
that  she  never  could  be  so  cruel. 

"  I  see  the  most  delightful  prospect  I 
ever  could  imagine  of  enjoying  myself," 
Lorraine  replied,  with  a  glance,  impart- 
ing to  his  harmless  words  the  mischief  of 
that  which  nowadays  we  call  "a  most  un- 
warrantable personal  allusion."  But  she 
she  did  not,  or  would  not,  take  it  so. 

"  How  kind  of  you  to  be  pleased  so 
lightly !  But  we  do  our  best,  in  our 
simple  way,  when  any  one  kindly  comes 
to  see  us." 

"Why,  Miss  Clitherow,  I  thought  from 
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what  your  cousin  said  to  me  that  you 
were  only  staying  here  for  a  little  time 
yourself." 

"  You  are  quite  right  as  to  Miss  Clithe- 
row.  But  I  am  not  my  cousin  Phyllis.  I 
am  only  Mabel  Lovejoy,  Gregory  Love- 
joy's  sister." 

"  By  Jove,  how  glad  I  am ! "  cried 
Hilary,  in  his  impetuous  way  ;  "  what  a 
fool  I  must  have  been  not  to  know  it, 
after  I  saw  him  run  to  meet  his  cousin  in 
the  orchard  !  But  that  treacherous  Greg- 
ory never  told  me  that  he  even  had  a 
sister.  Now,  won't  I  thoroughly  give  it 
to  him?" 

"  You  must  not  be  angry,  Mr.  Lorraine, 
with  poor  Gregory,  because  —  because 
Phyllis  is  such  a  beautiful  girl." 

"  Don't  let  me  hear  about  beautiful 
girls!  As  if  —  as  if  there  could  be 
any " 

"  Good  enough  for  Gregory,"  she  an- 
swered, coming  cleverly  to  his  rescue, 
for  he  knew  that  he  had  gone  too  far  ; 
"  but  wait  till  you  have  seen  cousin 
Phyllis." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  shall  not  defer 
for  the  glory  of  seeing  a  thousand  Miss 
Clitherows,  and  that  is  the  right  that  I 
have  to  shake  hands  with  my  dear  friend 
Gregory's  sister." 

He  had  leaped  from  the  van  some  time 
ago,  and  now  held  out  his  hand  (a  good 
strong  one,  pleasingly  veined  with  cherry- 
juice),  and  she,  with  hospitable  readiness, 
laid  her  pretty  palm  therein.  He  felt 
that  it  was  a  pretty  hand,  and  a  soft 
one,  and  a  hearty  one  ;  and  he  found 
excuse  to  hold  it  longer,  while  he  asked 
a  question. 

"  Now,  how  did  you  know  my  name,  if 
you  please,  while  I  made  such  a  stupid 
mistake  about  yours  ?  " 

"  By  your  bright  blue  eyes,"  she  was 
going  to  answer,  with  her  native  truthful- 
ness ;  but  the  gaze  of  those  eyes  sug- 
gested that  the  downright  truth  might  be 
dangerous.  Therefore,  for  once,  she 
met  a  question  with  a  question  warily. 

"  Was  it  likely  that  I  should  not  know 
you,  after  all  I  have  heard  of  you  ? " 
This  pleased  him  well  in  a  general  way. 
For  Hilary,  though  too  free  (if  possible) 
from  conceit  and  arrogance,  had  his  own 
little  share  of  vanity.  Therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  it  was  lucky,  and  showed  due 
attention  to  his  business,  that  Grower 
Lovejoy  now  came  up,  to  know  what  was 
doing  about  the  van. 

Martin  Lovejoy  was  not  a  squatter,  by 
seven  years  stamped  into  '*  tenant  right," 


which  means  for  the  most  part  landlord's 
wrong.  Nor  was  he  one  of  those  great 
tenant  farmers  who,  even  then,  were  be- 
ginning to  rise,  and  hold  their  own  with 
"landed  gentry."  His  farm  was  small, 
when  compared  with  some  ;  but  it  was 
outright  his  own,  having  descended  to 
him  through  long-buried  generations.  So 
that  he  was  one  of  the  ever-dwindling 
class  of  "franklins,"  a  class  that  has 
done  good  work  for  England,  neither  ob- 
taining nor  wanting  thanks. 

Old  Applewood  farm  contained  alto- 
gether about  six  hundred  acres,  whereof 
at  least  two-thirds  lay  sweetly  in  the  Vale 
of  Medway,  and  could  show  root,  stem, 
or  bine  against  any  other  land  in  Kent, 
and  therefore  any  in  England.  Here  was 
no  fear  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  fu- 
rious winter's  rages,  such  a  depth  of  na- 
ture underlay  the  roots  of  everything. 
Nothing  ever  suffered  from  that  poverty 
of  blood  which  makes  trees  canker  on  a 
shallow  soil ;  and  no  tree  rushed  into 
watery  strength  (which  very  soon  turns 
to  weakness),  through  having  laid  hold 
upon  something  that  suited  only  a  par- 
ticular part  of  it. 

And  not  the  trees  alone,  but  all  things, 
grew  within  that  proper  usage  of  a  regu- 
lated power  (yet  with  more  of  strength  to 
come  up,  if  it  should  be  called  for),  which 
has  made  our  land  and  country  fertile 
over  all  the  world ;  receiving  submis- 
sively the  manners  and  the  manure  of  all 
nations.  This  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of  ; 
but  the  opportunity  for  such  pride  was 
not  open  to  the  British  mind  at  the  poor 
old  time  we  deal  with. 

Martin  Lovejoy  knew  no  more  than 
that  the  rest  of  Europe  was  amassed 
against  our  island  ;  and  if  England  meant 
to  be  England,  every  son  of  that  old 
country  must  either  fight  himself  or  pay. 
Martin  would  rather  have  fought  than 
paid,  if  he  had  only  happened  to  be  a 
score  and  a  half  years  younger. 

Hilary  Lorraine  knew  well  (when  Mar- 
tin Lovejoy  took  his  hand,  and  welcomed 
him  to  Old  Applewood)  that  here  was  a 
man  to  be  relied  on,  to  make  good  his 
words  and  mind.  A  man  of  moderate 
stature,  but  of  sturdy  frame,  and  some 
dignity ;  ready  to  meet  everybody  pretty 
much  as  he  was  met. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
have  often  heard  of  you,  Master  Lor- 
raine ;  it  is  right  kind  of  you  to  come 
down.  I  hope  that  you  are  really  hun- 
gry, sir." 

"  To  the  last  degree,"  answered   Hil- 
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ary  ;  "  I  have  been  eating  off  and  on,  but 
nothing  at  all  to  speak  of,  in  the  noble 
air  I  have  travelled  through." 

"  Our  air  has  suited  you,  I  see  by  the 
colour  of  your  cheeks  and  eyes.  Aha  ! 
the  difference  begins,  as  I  have  seen 
some  scores  of  times,  at  ten  miles  out  of 
London.  And  we  are  nearly  thirty  here, 
sir,  from  that  miserable  place.  Excuse 
me,  Master  Lorraine,  I  hope  I  say  noth- 
ing to  offend  you." 

"  My  dear  sir,  how  can  you  offend  me  ? 
I  hate  London  heartily.  There  must  be 
a  million  people  there  a  great  deal  too 
good  to  live  in  it.  We  are  counting 
everybody  this  year ;  and  I  hear  that 
when  it  is  made  up  there  will  be  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  !  " 

"  I  can't  believe  it.  I  cannot  believe 
it.  There  never  was  such  a  deal  before. 
And  how  can  there  want  to  be  so  many 
now  ?  This  numbering  of  the  people  is 
an  unholy  thing,  that  leads  to  plagues. 
All  the  parsons  around  here  say  that  this 
has  brought  the  comet.  And  they  may 
show  something  for  it ;  and  they  preach 
of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  going  to  be  de- 
stroyed. They  have  frightened  all  our 
young  maids  terribly.  What  is  said  in 
London,  sir  ?" 

"  Scarcely  anything,  Mr.  Lovejoy : 
scarcely  anything  at  all.  We  only  see 
him  every  now  and  then,  because  of  the 
smoke  between  us.  And  when  we  see 
him,  we  have  always  got  our  own  work  to 
attend  to." 

"  Wonderful,  wonderful !  "  answered 
the  Grower  ;  "  who  can  make  out  them 
Londoners  ?  About  their  business  they 
would  go  if  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
were  all  swallowed  up  in  front  of  them. 
For  that  I  like  them.  I  like  a  man  — 
but  come  in  to  our  little  supper,  sir." 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday  ;  and  Hil- 
ary (having  brought  a  small  bag  of  clothes 
with  him)  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  early 
time  in  attending  to  his  adornment.  For 
this  he  had  many  good  reasons  to  give, 
if  only  he  had  thought  about  them  ;  but 
the  only  self-examination  that  occurred 
to  him  was  at  the  looking-glass.  Here  he 
beheld  himself  looking  clean  and  bright, 
as  he  always  did  look  ;  and  yet  he  was 
not  quite  satisfied  (as  he  ought  to  have 
been)  with  his  countenance.  "There  is 
room  for  a  lot  of  improvement,"  he  ex- 
claimed at  himself,  quite  bitterly:  "how 
coarse,  and  how  low,  I  begin  to  look  ! 
But  there  is  not  a  line  in  her  face  that 
could   be    changed   without    spoiling  it. 


I  There  again  !  Hairs,  hairs,  coming  al- 
most everywhere  !  Beautiful  girls  have 
none  of  that  stuff.  How  they  must  de- 
spise us  !  All  their  hair  is  ornamental, 
and  ours  comes  so  disgracefully  !  " 

When  he  had  no  one  else  to  talk  to, 
Hilary  always  talked  to  himself.  He  al- 
ways believed  that  he  knew  himself  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else  could  know  him. 
And  so  he  had  a  right  to  do  ;  and  so  he 
must  have  done  just  now,  if  doubtful 
watch  of  himself  and  great  shaking  of 
his  head  could  help  him. 

At  last  he  began  to  be  fit  to  go  down, 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  though  not 
at  all  sure  that  he  might  not  have  man- 
aged to  touch  himself  up  just  a  little  bit 
more  —  which  might  make  all  the  differ- 
ence. He  thought  that  he  looked  pretty 
well ;  but  still  he  would  have  liked  to 
ask  Gregory  before  it  was  too  late  to 
make  any  change,  and  the  beautiful  eyes 
fell  upon  him.  But  Gregory,  and  all  the 
rest,  were  waiting  for  him  in  the  break- 
fast-room ;  and  no  one  allowed  him  to 
suspect  how  much  he  had  tried  their  pa- 
tience. 

Young  Lovejoy  showed  a  great  deal  of 
skill  in  keeping  Lorraine  to  the  other 
side  of  the  table  from  Phyllis  Clitherow  ; 
and  Hilary  was  well  content  to  sit  at  the 
side  of  Mabel.  Phyllis,  in  his  opinion, 
was  a  beautiful  girl  enough,  and  clever 
in  her  way,  and  lively  ;  but  lovely  was 
the  only  word  to  be  used  at  all  about 
Mabel.  And  she  asked  him  to  have  just 
a  spoonful  of  honey,  and  to  share  a  pat 
of  butter  with  her,  in  such  a  voice,  and 
with  such  a  look,  that  if  she  had  said, 
"  Here  are  two  oz.  of  cold-drawn  castor 
oil  —  if  you  take  one,  I'll  take  the  other," 
he  must  have  opened  his  mouth  for  it. 

So  they  went  on  ;  and  neither  knew 
the  deadly  sin  they  were  dropping  to  — 
that  deadly  sin  of  loving  when  the  level 
and  entire  landscape  of  two  lives  are  dif- 
ferent. 

Through  the  rich  fields,  and  across  a 
pretty  little  wandering  brook,  which  had 
no  right  to  make  a  quarter  of  the  noise  it 
was  making,  this  snug  party  went  to 
church.  Accurate  knowledge  of  what  to 
do,  as  well  as  very  pretty  manners,  and  a 
sound  resolve  to  be  over-nice  (rather 
than  incur  the  possibility  of  pushing), 
led  the  two  young  men  from  London 
rather  to  underdo  the  stiles,  and  almost 
go  quite  away,  than  to  express  their  feel- 
ings by  hands,  whenever  the  top-bar 
made  a  tangle,  according  to  the  usual, 
knot  of  it.  The  two  girls  entered  into 
this,  and  said  to  themselves,  what  a  very 
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superior  thing  it  was  to  have  young  men 
from  London  in  comparison  with  young 
hop-growers,  who  stood  here  and  there 
across  them,  and  made  them  so  blus^i  for 
each  inch  of  their  legs.  What  made  it 
all  the  more  delicate,  and  ever  so  much 
more  delightful,  was,  that  the  excellent 
Grower  was  out  of  the  way,  and  so  was 
Mrs.  Lovejoy,  For  the  latter,  being  a 
most  kind-hearted  woman,  had  rheumat- 
ic pains  at  the  first  church-bell,  all  up 
the  leaders  of  her  back ;  so  that  the 
stiles  were  too  many  for  her,  and  Master 
Lovejoy  was  compelled  to  drive  her  in 
the  one-horse  shay. 

By  the  time  these  staid  young  men  and 
maidens  came  to  the  little  churchyard 
gate  everything  was  settled  between 
them,  as  if  by  deed  under  hand  and  seal, 
although  not  so  much  as  a  wave  of  the 
air,  much  less  any  positive  whisper  of  the 
wind,  had  stirred  therein.  The  import 
of  this  unspoken  and  even  undreamed 
covenant  was,  that  Gregory  now  must 
walk  with  Phyllis,  and  see  to  her,  and 
look  at  her,  without  her  having  any  sec- 
ond thoughts  about  Hilary.  Hilary,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  to  be  acknowedged 
as  the  cavalier  of  Mabel ;  to  help  her 
when  she  wanted  helping,  and  to  talk 
when  she  wanted  talking ;  although  it 
might  be  assumed  quite  fairly  that  she 
could  do  most  of  that  for  herself.  Feel- 
ing the  strength  of  good  management,  all 
of  them  marched  into  church  according- 

ly. 

In  the  very  same  manner  they  all 
marched  out,  after  behaving  uncommon- 
ly well,  and  scarcely  glancing  at  one  an- 
other, when  the  clergyman  gave  out  that 
the  heat  of  the  weather  had  not  allowed 
him  to  write  a  new  discourse  that  week  ; 
but  as  the  same  cause  must  have  made 
them  forgetful  of  what  he  had  said  last 
Sunday  (when  many  of  them  seemed  inat- 
tentive), he  now  proposed,  with  the  Di- 
vine assistance,  to  read  the  same  sermon 
again  to  them. 

With  the  unconverted  youthful  mind, 
a  spring  (like  that  of  Jack-out-of-the-box) 
at  the  outer  door  of  the  church  jumps  up, 
after  being  so  long  inside,  into  that  lib- 
eral goodwill,  which  is  one  of  our  noblest 
sentiments.  Anvbodv  is  glad  to  see  al- 
most  everybody  ;  and  people  (though  of 
one  parish)  in  great  joy  forego  their  jan- 
gling. The  sense  of  a  grand  relief,  and  a 
conscience  wiped  clean  for  another  week, 
leads  the  whole  lot  to  love  one  another 
as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  churchyard. 

But  our  young  people  were  much  in- 
clined to  love  one  another  much  further. 


The  more  they  got  into  the  meadow-land, 
and  the  strength  of  the  summer  around 
them,  with  the  sharp  stroke  of  the  sun. 
and  the  brisk  short  shadows  of  one  an- 
other, the  more  they  were  treading  a 
dangerous  path,  and  melting  away  to 
each  other.  Hilary  saw  with  romantic 
pride  that  Mabel  went  on  as  well  as  ever, 
and  had  not  a  bead  on  her  clear  bright 
cheeks  ;  while  at  the  same  time  Phyllis, 
though  stopping  to  rest  every  now  and 
then — but  Hilary  never  should  have  no- 
ticed this.  Such  things  are  below  con- 
tempt. 

In  this  old  and  genial  house,  the  law 
was  that  the  guest  should  appoint  the 
time  for  dinner,  whenever  the  cares  of 
the  outer  work  permitted  it.  And  as 
there  were  no  such  cares  on  Sunday, 
Hilary  had  to  choose  the  time  for  the 
greatest  event  of  the  human  day.  This 
had  been  talked  of  and  settled,  of  course, 
before  anybody  got  the  prayer-books  ; 
and  now  the  result  at  two  o'clock  was 
a  highly  excellent  repast.  To  escape  the 
power  of  the  sun  they  observed  this  fes- 
tival in  the  hall  of  the  house,  which  was 
deliciously  cool  even  now,  being  paved 
with  stone,  and  shaded  by  a  noble  and 
fragrant  walnut-tree.  Mrs.  Lovejoy 
knew,  what  many  even  good  housekeep- 
ers seem  not  to  know  —  to  wit  that,  to 
keep  a  room  cool,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
open  the  windows  when  the  meridian 
sun  bombards.  "For  goodness'  sake  let 
us  have  some  air  in  such  weather  as 
this  !  "  they  cry,  when  they  might  as  well 
say,  "  Let  us  cool  the  kitchen  by  opening 
the  door  of  the  oven." 

Lorraine  was  one  of  those  clever  fel- 
lows who  make  the  best  of  everything  ; 
which  is  the  cleverest  thing  that  can  be 
done  by  a  human  being.  And  he  was  not 
yet  come  to  the  time  of  life  when  nothing 
is  good  if  the  dinner  is  bad  ;  so  that  he 
sat  down  cheerily,  and  cheered  all  the 
rest  by  doing  so. 

Of  course  there  were  many  things  said 
and  done,  which  never  would  have  been 
said,  or  thought  of,  at  the  dinner-table  of 
Coombe  Lorraine.  But  Hilary  (though 
of  a  very  sensitive  fibre  in  such  matters) 
neither  saw,  nor  heard,  nor  felt,  a  single 
thing  that  irked  him.  There  was  nothing 
low  about  anybody ;  whereas  there  was 
something  as  high  as  the  heavens  dining 
out  of  the  very  next  plate.  He  made 
himself  (to  the  very  utmost  of  his  power) 
agreeable,  except  at  the  moments  when 
his  power  of  pleasing  quite  outran  him- 
self. Then  he  would  stop  and  look  at  his 
fork  —  oqe  of  the  fine  old  two-pronged 
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and  almost  be  afraid  to  glance. 


fellows 

to  ask  what  she  was  thinking 

She  was  thinking  the  very  things  that 
she  should  have  known  better  than  to 
think.  But  what  harm  could  there  pos- 
sibly be  in  scarcely  thinking,  so  much  as 
dreaming,  things  that  could  have  nothing 
in  them  ?  Who  was  she,  a  country-girl, 
to  set  herself  up,  and  behave  herself,  as 
if  anybody  meant  anything?  And  yet 
his  eyes,  and  the  bend  of  his  head,  and 
his  choice  of  that  kidney-potato  for  her 
(as  if  he  were  born  a  grower)  —  and  then 
the  way  he  poured  her  beer  —  if  there 
was  nothing  in  all  this,  why  then  there 
was  nothing  in  all  the  world  except  delu- 
sion and  breaking  of  heart. 

Hilary,  sitting  at  her  knife-hand,  felt  a 
whole  course  of  the  like  emotions,  making 
allowance  for  gender.  How  beautifully 
she  played  her  knife,  with  a  feminine  ten- 
derness not  too  make  too  strong  a  slice 
of  anything  !  And  how  round  her  little 
wrist  was,  popping  in  and  out  of  sleeves, 
according  as  the  elbow  went ;  and  no 
knob  anywhere  to  be  seen,  such  as 
women  even  of  the  very  latest  fashion 
have.  And  then  her  hair  was  coming 
towards  him  (when  she  got  a  bit  of  gristle) 
so  that  he  could  take  a  handful,  if  the 
other  people  only  would  have  the  manners 
not  to  look.  And  oh,  what  lovely  hair  it 
was  !  so  silky,  and  so  rich,  and  bright, 
and  full  of  merry  dances  to  the  music  of 
her  laugh  !  And  he  did  not  think  he  had 
ever  seen  anything  better  than  her  style 
of  eating  without  showing  it.  Clearly 
enjoying  her  bit  of  food,  and  tempting  all 
to  feed  their  best ;  yet  full  of  mind  at 
every  mouthful,  and  of  heart  at  every  help. 
But  above  all,  when  she  looked  up,  quite 
forgetting  both  knife  and  fork,  and  looked 
as  if  she  could  look  like  that  into  no 
other  eyes  but  his  ;  with  such  a  gentle 
flutter  and  a  timid  wish  to  tell  no  more, 
and  yet  a  sudden  pulse  of  glad  light  from 
the  innocent  young  heart  —  nothing  could 
be  lovelier  than  the  way  in  which  she 
raised  her  eyes,  except  her  way  of  drop- 
ping them. 

These  precious  glances  grew  more  rare 
and  brief  the  more  he  sought  for  them  ; 
and  he  wondered  whether  anybody  else 
had  been  treated  so.  Then,  when  he 
would  seem  to  be  doubtful,  and  too  much 
inclined  to  stop,  a  look  of  surprise,  or  a 
turn  of  the  head,  would  tempt  him  to  go 
on  again.  And  there  would  be  little 
moments  (both  on  his  side  and  on  hers) 
of  looking  about  at  other  people  with  a 
stealthy  richness.  With  a  sense  of  some 
great  treasure,  made  between  them,  aod 
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belonging  to  themselves  in  private  ; 
proud  demand  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  attend  to  its  proper  business  ;  and 
then,  with  one  accord,  a  meeting  of  the 
eyes  that  were  beginning,  more  and  more, 
to  mean  alike. 

All  this  was  as  nice  as  could  be,  and  a 
pretty  thing  to  see.  Still,  in  a  world  that 
always  leaves  its  loftiest  principles  to  ac- 
cumulate, at  the  lowest  interest  (and  once 
in  every  generation  to  be  a  mere  drug  in 
the  market),  "love  "  is  used,  not  in  games 
alone,  as  the  briefest  form  of  "nothing." 
All  our  lovers  (bred  as  lovers  must  be  un- 
der school  boards)  know  what  they  are 
after  now,  and  who  can  pay  the  ninepence. 
But  in  the  ancient  time,  the  mothers  had 
to  see  to  most  of  that. 

Mrs.  Lovejoy,  though  she  did  not  speak, 
or  look  particularly,  had  her  perception 
of  what  was  going  on  close  by.  And  she 
said  to  herself,  "I  will  see  to  this.  It  is 
no  good  interfering  now.  I  shall  have 
Miss  Mabel  all  to  myself  in  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour." 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Mrs.  Lovejoy's  lecture  to  her  dangh- 
ter  seemed  likely  to  come  just  a  little 
too  late,  as  so  many  excellent  lessons  do. 
For  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  all  had  dined, 
the  host  proposed  an  adjournment,  which 
was  welcomed  with  no  small  delight  by 
all  except  the  hostess. 

"  Now,  Master  Lorraine,  and  my  niece 
Phyllis,  what  say  you,  if  we  gather  our 
fruit  for  ourselves  in  the  shady  places  ; 
or  rather,  if  we  sit  on  the  bank  of  the 
little  brook  in  the  orchard,  where  there  is 
a  nice  sheltered  spot ;  and  there  we  can 
have  a  glass  of  wine  while  the  maidens 
pick  the  fruit  for  us  ?  " 

"  Capital,"  answered  Hilary  ;  "  what  a 
fine  idea,  Mr.  Lovejoy!  But  we  surely 
ought  to  pick  for  the  ladies,  instead  of  let- 
ting them  pick  for  us." 

"  No,  sir,  we  will  let  them  have  the 
pleasure  of  waiting  upon  us.  It  is  the 
rule  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  ought  to 
be  observed  everywhere.  We  work  for 
the  ladies  all  the  week,  serve,  honour,  and 
obey  them.  On  Sundays  they  do  the 
like  for  us,  and  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
change.  Mabel,  don't  forget  the  pipes. 
Do  you  smoke.  Master  Lorraine  ?  If  so, 
my  daughter  will  fill  a  pipe  for  you." 

"That  would  be  enough  to  tempt  me, 
even  if  I  disliked  it,  whereas  I  am  very 
fond  of  it.  However,  I  never  do  smoke, 
because  my  father  has  a  most  inveterate 
prejudice  against  it.  I  promised  him 
some  time  ago  to  give  it  up  for  a  twelve- 
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month.  And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that 
there  is  nothing  he  himself  enjoys  so 
much  as  a  good  pinch  of  snuff.  Ah, 
there  I  am  getting  my  revenge  upon  him. 
My  sister  will  do  anything  I  ask  her  ; 
and  he  will  do  anything  she  asks  him  : 
and  so,  without  his  knowledge,  I  am 
breaking  him  of  his  snuff-box." 

"  Aha,  well  done  !  I  like  that.  And  I 
like  you  too,  young  man,  for  your  obedi- 
ence to  your  father.  That  virtue  is  be- 
coming very  rare  ;  rarer  and  rarer  every 
year. '  Why,  if  my  father  had  knocked  me 
down  I  should  have  lain  on  the  ground,  if 
it  was  a  nettle-bed,  till  he  told  me  to  get 
up.  Now,  Greg,  my  boy,  what  would  you 
do?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  that  I  should  get  up 
as  quick  as  I  could,  and  tell  my  mother." 

"Aha!  and  I  should  have  the  nettles 
then.  Well  said,  Greg,  my  boy  ;  I  be- 
lieve it  is  what  all  the  young  fellows  now- 
adays would  do.  But  I  don't  mean  you, 
of  course.  Master  Lorraine.  Come  along, 
come  along.  Mabel,  you  know  where  that 
old  Madeira  is  that  your  poor  Uncle  Am- 
brose took  three  times  to  Calcutta.  Ah, 
poor  man,  I  wish  he  was  here  !  As  fine 
a  fellow  as  ever  shotted  a  cannon  at  a 
Frenchman.  Nelson  could  have  done  no 
better.  And  it  did  seem  uncommonly 
hard  upon  him  never  to  go  to  Churchyard. 
However,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  ! 
Now  mind,  the  new  patent  cork-screw." 

Mabel  was  only  too  glad  to  get  this 
errand  to  the  cellar.  With  filial  instinct 
she  perceived  how  likely  she  was  to 
"catch  it,"  as  soon  as  her  mother  got  the 
chance.  Not  that  she  deserved  it.  Oh 
no,  not  in  the  least,  her  conscience  told 
her.  Was  she  to  be  actually  rude  to  her 
father's  guest,  and  her  brother's  friend  ? 
And  as  if  she  was  not  old  enough  now, 
at  eighteen  and  a  quarter,  to  judge  for 
herself  in  such  childish  matters  as  how 
to  behave  at  dinner-time  ! 

By  the  side  of  a  pebbly  brook  —  which 
ran  within  stone-throw  of  the  house, 
sparkling  fresh  and  abundant  from  deep 
well-springs  of  the  hill-range  —  they  came 
to  a  place  which  seemed  to  be  made  espe- 
cially for  enjoyment.  A  bend  of  the 
grassy  banks  and  rounded  hollow  of  the 
fruit-land,  where  cherr}'',  and  apple,  and 
willow-tree  clubbed  their  hospitable 
shade,  and  fugitive  water  made  much  ado 
to  ripple  down  the  zigzag  rill.  Here  in 
cool  and  gentle  shelter,  the  Grower  set 
his  four  legs  down  ;  i.e.,  the  four  legs  of 
his  chair,  because,  like  all  that  in  gar- 
dens dwell,  he  found  mother  earth  too 
rheumatic    for    him,    especially    in  hot , 


weather  when  deep  sluggish  fibres  radi- 
ate. The  Groweress  also  had  her  chair, 
borne  by  the  sedulous  Gregory.  All  the 
rest,  like  nymphs  and  shepherds,  strewed 
their  recumbent  forms  on  turf. 

"  God  Almighty,"  said  Master  Lovejoy, 
fearing  that  he  might  be  taking  it  too 
easy  for  the  Sabbath-day,  "really  hath 
made  beautiful  things  for  us  His  crea- 
tures to  rejoice  in,  with  praise,  thanks- 
giving, and  truthfulness.  Mabel,  put 
them  two  bottles  in  the  brook  —  not 
there,  you  stupid  child  ;  can't  you-  see 
that  the  sun  comes  under  that  old  root  ? 
In  the  corner  where  that  shelf  of  stone 
is.  Thank  you,  Master  Lorraine.  What 
a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  headpiece  !  But 
God  Almighty  never  made,  among  all 
His  wonderful  infinite  works,  the  waters 
and  the  great  whales,  and  the  fruit-tree 
yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  and 
the  green  herb  for  meat,  which  means  to 
come  to  table  with  the  meat ;  His  mercv 
endureth  forever  ;  and  He  never  showed 
it  as  when  He  made  tobacco,  and  clay  for 
tobacco-pipes  —  the  white  clay  that  He 
made  man  of."  With  this  thanksgiving 
he  began  to  smoke. 

"Now,  Martin,  I  never  could  see  that," 
answered  Mrs.  Lovejoy ;  "  the  best  and 
greatest  work  of  the  Lord  ought  to  have 
been  for  the  women  first." 

*•  Good  wife,  then  it  must  have  been 
the  apple.  Ah,  Gregory,  I  had  your 
mother  there.  However,  we  won't  dis- 
pute on  a  Sunday  ;  it  spoils  all  the  good- 
ness of  going  to  church,  and  never  leaves 
anything  settled.  Mabel,  run  away  now 
for  the  fruit,  while  Gregory  feels  if  the 
wine  is  cold.  Master  Lorraine,  I  hope 
that  our  little  way  of  going  on,  and  being 
over  free  on  a  Sunday  perhaps,  does  not 
come  amiss  to  you." 

Hilary  did  not  look  as  if  anything  came 
amiss  to  him,  as  now  he  lay  at  the  feet  of 
Mabel,  on  the  slope  of  the  sweet  rich 
sward,  listening  only  for  her  voice,  more 
liquid  than  even  the  tone  of  the  brook. 
He  listened  for  it,  but  not  to  it ;  inas- 
much as  one  of  those  sudden  changes, 
which  (at  less  than  half  a  breath)  vapour 
the  glass  of  the  feminine  mind,  was  hav- 
ing its  turn  with  the  maiden.  Mabel  felt 
that  she  had  not  kept  herself  to  herself 
as  she  should  have  done.  Who  was  this 
gentleman,  or  what,  that  she  should  be 
taken  with  him  so  suddenly  as  to  feel  her 
breath  come  short,  every  time  that  she 
even  thought  of  her  mother  ?  A  gentle- 
man from  London  too,  where  the  whole 
time  of  the  Court  was  spent,  as  Master 
Shorne   brought    news    every   week,    ia 
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things  that  only  the  married  women  were 
allowed  to  hear  of.  In  the  present  case, 
of  course,  she  knew  how  utterly  different 
all  things  were.  How  lofty  and  how 
grand  of  heart,  how  fearful  even  to  look 
at  her  much  —  still,  for  all  that,  it  would 
only  be  wise  to  show  him,  or  at  least  to 
let  him  see  that  —  that  at  any  rate,  for  the 
present 

"  Now,  Mabel,  when  are  you  going  for 
the  cherries?  Phyllis  —  bless  my  heart 
alive  !  Gregory,  are  you  gone  to  sleep  ? 
What  are  all  the  young  people  made  of, 
when  a  touch  of  summer  makes  them 
only  fit  to  sprawl  about  ?" 

"  Bring  three  sorts  of  cherries,  Mabel," 
Gregory  shouted  after  her ;  "  Mr.  Lor- 
raine must  be  tired  of  May-Dukes  I  am 
sure.  The  Black  Geans  must  be  ripe, 
and  the  Eltons,  and  the  Early  Amber. 
And  go  and  see  how  the  White-hearts  are 
on  the  old  tree  against  the  wall." 

"  Much  he  kqows  about  cherries,  I  be- 
lieve !  "  grumbled  Mr.  Lovejoy  ;  "John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe  be  more  to  his  lik- 
ing thai:  the  finest  Griffins.  Why,  the 
White-hearts  haven't  done  stoning  yet! 
What  can  the  boy  be  thinking  of  ?  "  It 
was  the  Grower's  leading  grievance  that 
neither  of  his  two  sons  seemed  likely  to 
take  to  the  business  after  him.  Here  was 
the  elder  being  turned  by  his  mother  into 
a  "thieves'  counsellor,"  and  the  younger 
was  away  at  sea,  and  whenever  he  came 
home  told  stories  of  foreign  fruit  which 
drove  his  father  into  a  perfect  fury.  So 
that  now  it  was  Martin's  leading  wish  to 
marry  his  oldest  daughter  to  some  one 
fitted  to  succeed  him,  who  might  rent  the 
estate  from  the  proper  heir,  for  the  land 
had  been  disgavelled. 

It  is  a  pleasing  thing  to  a  young  man  — 
ay,  and  an  old  one  may  be  pleased  —  to 
see  a  pretty  girl  make  herself  useful  in 
pretty  and  natural  attitudes  ;  and  that 
pleasure  now  might  be  enjoyed  at  leisure 
and  in  duplicate.  For  Phyllis  Clitherow 
was  a  pretty,  or  rather  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  slender,  tall,  and  fair  of  hue. 
Not  to  be  compared  with  Mabel,  accord- 
ing to  Hilary's  judgment ;  but  infinitely 
snperior  to  her  in  the  opinion  of  Gregory. 
All  that  depends  upon  taste,  of  course  ; 
but  Mabel's  beauty  was  more  likely  to 
outlast  the  flush  of  youth,  having  the 
keeping  qualities  of  a  bright  and  sweet 
expression,  and  the  dark  lustre  of  sensi- 
ble eyes. 

These  two  went  among  the  cherry-trees 
with  fair  knowledge  what  to  do,  and  hav- 
ing light  scarves  on  their  heads,  brought 
behind    their  ears   and  tied    under  the 


curves  of  their  single  chins.  Because 
they  knew  that  the  spurs  and  sprays 
would  spoil  their  lovely  Sunday  hats, 
even  if  they  should  escape  the  drip  of  a 
cherry  wounded  by  some  fine  thrush. 
The  blackbirds  pop  them  off  entire,  and 
so  do  the  starlings  ;  but  the  thrushes  sit 
and  peck  at  them,  with  the  juice  dripping 
down  on  their  dappled  breasts,  and  a  fla- 
vour in  their  throats  which  they  mean  to 
sing  about  at  their  leisure.  But  n:>w  the 
birds  that  were  come  among  them  meant 
to  have  them  wholesale.  Phyllis,  being  a 
trifle  taller,  and  less  deft  of  finger,  bent 
the  shady  branches  down  for  Mabel  to 
pluck  the  fruit.  Mabel  knew  that  she 
must  take  the  northern  side  of  the  tree, 
of  course  ;  and  the  boughs  where  the  hot 
sun  had  not  beaten  through  the  leaves 
and  warmed  the  fruit.  Also  she  knew 
that  she  must  not  touch  the  fruit  with 
her  hand  and  dim  the  gloss  ;  but  above 
all  things  to  be  careful  —  as  of  the  goose 
with  the  golden  eggs  —  to  make  no  havoc 
of  the  young  buds  forming,  at  the  base  of 
every  cluster,  for  the  promise  of  next 
year's  crop. 

Hilary  longed  to  go  and  help  them  ; 
but  his  host  being  very  proud  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  Madeira  wine,  would  not 
even  near  of  it.  And  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  for 
other  reasons,  showed  much  skill  in  hold- 
ing him  ;  so  that  he  could  but  sit  down 
and  admire  the  picture  he  longed  to  be 
part  of.  Hence  he  beheld  in  the  happy 
distance,  in  and  out  the  well-fed  trees, 
skill,  and  grace,  and  sprightly  move- 
ments, tiny  baskets  lifted  high,  round 
arms  bent  for  drawing  downward,  or 
thrown  up  for  a  jumping  catch,  and  every- 
thing else  that  is  so  lovely,  and  safe  to 
admire  at  a  distance. 

By-and-by  the  maids  came  back,  bear- 
ing their  juicy  treasure,  and  blithe  with 
some  sage  mysticism  of  laughter.  They 
had  hit  upon  some  joke  between  them,  or 
something  that  chanced  to  tickle  them  ; 
and  when  this  happens  with  girls,  they 
never  seem  to  know  when  the  humour  is 
out  of  it.  And  of  course  they  make  the 
deepest  mystery  of  a  diminutive  jest  so 
harmless,  that  it  hits  no  one  except  them- 
selves. Mrs.  Lovejoy  looked  at  them 
strongly.  Her  time  for  common-sense 
was  come  ;  and  she  thought  they  were 
stealing  a  march  upon  her,  by  some  whis- 
pers about  young  n.en,  the  last  thing  they 
should  ever  think  of. 

Whereas  the  poor  girls  had  no  thought 
of  anything  of  the  kind.  Neither  would 
they  think  one  atom  more  than  they  could 
help,  of  what  did  not  in  the  least  concern 
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them  ;  if  their  elders,  who  laid  down  the 
law,  would  only  leave  them  to  themselves. 
And  it  was  not  long  till  this  delightful 
discretion  was  afforded  them.  For,  after 
a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  the  heat  of  the 
day  began  to  tell,  through  the  cool  air  of 
the  hollow,  on  that  worthy  couple,  now 
kindly  hand  in  hand,  and  calmly  going 
down  the  slope  of  life.  They  hoped  they 
had  got  a  long  way  to  go  yet ;  and  each 
thought  so  of  the  other.  Neither  of  them 
had  much  age,  being  well  under  three- 
score years  ;  just  old  enough  to  begin  to 
look  on  the  generation  judiciously.  But 
having  attained  this  right  at  last,  after 
paying  heavil}^  what  good  could  they 
have  of  it,  if  young  people  were  ever  so 
far  above  their  judgment  ?  Meditating 
thus  they  dozed,  and  youthful  voice,  and 
glance,  and  smile,  were  drowned  in  the 
melody  of  —  nose. 

The  breeze  that  comes  in  the  afternoon 
of  every  hot  day  (unless  the  sky  is  hush- 
ing up  for  a  thunderstorm)  began  to  show 
the  underside  of  leaves  and  the  upper 
gloss  of  grass,  and  with  feeble  puffs  to 
stir  the  stagnant  heat  into  vibration,  like 
a  candle  quivering.  Every  breath  at  first 
was  hot,  and  only  made  the  air  feel  hot- 
ter, until  there  arrived  a  refreshing  cur- 
rent, whether  from  some  water-meadows 
or  the  hills  where  the  chalk  lay  cool. 

"  The  heat  is  gone,"  said  Martin  Love- 
joy,  waking  into  the  pleasant  change  ; 
"it  will  be  a  glorious  afternoon.  Pooh, 
what  is  this  to  call  hot  weather  ?  Only 
three  years  ago,  in  1808,  I  remember 
well " 

"  It  may  have  been  hotter  then,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  placidly  ;  "  but 
it  did  not  make  you  forget  your  pipe,  and 
be  ungrateful  to  Providence  about  me." 

"  Why,  where  can  the  children  be  .''  " 
cried  the  Grower  :  "  I  thought  they  were 
all  here  just  this  moment  !  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  they  get  away  together.  I  thought 
young  Lorraine  and  Gregory  were  as  fast 
asleep  as  you  or  I  !  Oh,  there  I  hear 
them  in  the  distance,  with  the  girls,  no 
doubt,  all  alive  and  merry  !  " 

"  Ay,  and  a  little  too  merry,  I  doubt," 
answered  Mrs.  Lovejoy;  "a  little  too 
much  alive  for  me.  Why,  they  must  be 
in  the  wall  garden  now  !  Goodness, 
alive,  I  believe  they  are,  and  nobody  to 
look  after  them  !  " 

"Well,  if  they  are  they  can't  do  much 
harm.  They  are  welcome  to  anything 
they  can  find,  except  the  six  strawberries 
I  crossed,  and  Mabel  will  see  that  they 
don't  eat  those." 

"  Crossed    strawberries,    indeed    now, 
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Martin  !  "  Mrs.  Lovejoy  never  could  be 
brought  to  understand  cross-breeding; 
"they'll  do  something  worse  than  cross 
your  strawberries  unless  you  keep  a  little 
sharper  look-out.  They'll  cross  your 
plans,  Master  Martin  Lovejoy,  and  it's 
bad  luck  for  any  one  who  does  that." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  wife,  any 
more  than  you  understand  the  strawber- 
ries. How  could  they  cross  them  at  this 
time  of  year  ?  " 

"  Wh)',  don't  you  see  that  this  gay 
young  Lorraine  is  falling  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  our  darling  Mabel  ?  " 

"  Whew  !  That  would  be  a  sad  affair," 
the  Grower  answered  carelessly  :  "  I  like 
the  young  fellow,  and  should  be  sorry  to 
have  him  so  disappointed.  For  of  course 
he  never  could  have  our  Mab  unless  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  turn  grower.  Shorne 
says  that  he  is  a  born  salesman  ;  perhaps 
he  is  also  a  born  grower." 

"  Now,  husband,  why  do  you  vex  me 
so  ?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  he  is 
the  only  son  of  a  baronet,  belonging,  as 
Gregory  says,  to  one  of  the  proudest 
families  in  England,  though  he  doesn't 
show  much  pride  himself,  that's  certain. 
Is  it  likely  they  would  let  him  have  Ma- 
bel ?  " 

"  Is  it  likely  that  we  would  let  Mabel 
have  him  ?  But  this  is  all  nonsense, 
wife  ;  you  are  always  discovering  such 
mare's-nests.  Tush  !  why,  I  didn't  fall 
in  love  with  you  till  we  fell  off  a  horse 
three  times  together." 

"  I  know  that,  of  course.  But  that  was 
because  they  wanted  us  to,  do  it.  The 
very  thing  is  that  it  happens  at  once  when 
everybody's  face  is  against  it.  However, 
you've  had  your  warning,  Martin,  and 
you  only  laugh  at  it.  You  have  nobody 
but  yourself  to  thank  if  it  goes  against 
your  plots  and  plans.  For  my  own  Dart, 
1  should  be  well  pleased  if  Mabel  were 
really  fond  of  him,  and  if  the  great  people 
came  round  in  the  end,  as  sooner  or  later 
they  always  do.  There  are  very  few  fam- 
ilies in  the  kingdom  that  need  be  ashamed 
of  my  daughter,  I  think.  And  he  is  a 
most  highly  accomplished  young  man. 
He  said  last  night  immediately  after 
prayer-time  that  I  might  try  for  an  hour 
and'  he  would  be  most  happy  to  listen  to 
me,  but  I  never,  never  could  persuade 
him  that  I  was  over  forty  years  old. 
Therefore,  husband,  see  to  it  yourself. 
Things  may  take  their  own  course  for 
me." 

"  Trust  me,  trust  me,  good  wife,"  said 
Martin  ;  "  I  can  see,  as  far  as  most  folks 
can.     What  stupes  boys  and  girls  are,  to 
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Well,  if  you  are  sure,  of  course  you  may 
remove  it.  Now  I  verily  believe  you  put 
it  there.  Well,  perhaps  I  am  wronging 
you.  It  was  an  unfair  thing  to  say,  I  con- 
fess. Now  wait  a  moment,  while  I  run  to 
get  a  little  cabbage-leaf  !  " 

"  A  cabbage-leaf  !  Now  you  are  too 
bad.  I  won't  taste  so  much  as  the  tip  of 
a  strawberry  out  of  anything  but  one. 
How  did  you  eat  your  strawberries, 
pray 


?" 


be  sure,  to  go  rushing  about  after  watery    Where  on  earth  could  it  have  come  from  ? 

fruit,  and  leave    such  wine  as    this    here 

Madeira.     Have   another  glass,  my  dear 

good  creature,  to  cheer  you  up  after  your 

prophecies," 

Meanwhile,  in  the  large  old-fashioned 
garden,  which  lay  at  the  east  end  of  the 
house,  further  up  the  course  of  the  brook, 
any  one  sitting  among  the  currant-bushes 
might  have  judged  which  of  the  two  was 
right,  the  unromantic  franklin,  or  his 
more  ambitious  but  sensible  wife.  Greg- 
ory and  Phyllis  were  sitting  quietly  in  a 
fine  old  arbour,  having  a  steady  little  flirt 
of  their  own,  and  attending  to  nothing  in 
the  world  besides.  Phyllis  was  often  of 
a  pensive  cast,  and  she  never  looked 
better  than  in  this  mood,  w^hen  she  felt 
the  deepest  need  of  sympathy.  This  she 
was  receiving  now,  and  pretending  of 
course  not  to  care  for  it ;  her  fingers 
plaved  with  moss  and  bark,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  below  her  contempt,  and 
she  looked  too  divine  for  anybody. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rarest  work 
and  the  most  tantalizing  tricks  were  going 
on  at  a  proper  distance  between  young 
Mabel  and  Hilary.  They  had  straggled 
off  into  the  strawberry-beds  where  no- 
body could  see  them,  and  there  they 
seemed  likely  to  spend  some  hours  if  no- 
body should  come  after  them.  The 
plants  were  of  the  true  Carolina,  other- 
wise called  the  "old  scarlet  pine,"  which 
among  all  our  countless  new  sorts  finds 
no  superior,  perhaps  no  equal,  although 
it  is  now  quite  out  of  vogue,  because  it 
fruits  so  shyly  ? 

What  says  our  chief  authority  ?  "  Fruit 
medium-sized,  ovate  ,  even,  and  regular, 
and   with  a  glossy   neck,  skin   deep   red. 


"With  my  mouth,  of  course.  But  ex- 
plain your  meaning.  You  won't  eat 
what  1  pick  for  you  out  of  what  ? " 

"  Out  of  anything  else  in  the  world  ex- 
cept your  own  little  beautiful  palm." 

"  Now,  how  very  absurd  you  are  ! 
Why,  my  hands  are  quite  hot." 

"  Let  me  feel  them  and  judge  for  my- 
self. Now  the  other,  if  you  please.  Oh, 
how  lovely  and  cool  they  are  I  How 
could  you  tell  me  such  a  story,  Mabel, 
beautiful  Mabel  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  at  all  beautiful,  and  I  won't 
be  called  so.  And  I  know  not  what  they 
may  do  in  London.  But  I  really  think, 
considering  —  at  least  when  one  comes  to 
consider  that " 

"  To  consider  what  ?  You  make  me 
tremble,  you  do  look  so  ferocious.  Ah, 
I  thought  you  couldn't  do  it  long.  In- 
considerate creature,  what  is  it  I  am  to 
consider  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  consider !  Well,  then, 
remember.  Remember  it  is  not  twenty- 
four  hours  since  you  saw  me  for  the  very 
first  time,  and  surely  it  is  not  right  and 
proper  that  you  should  begin  to  call  me 
'  Mabel,'  as  if  you  had  known  me  all  your 
life  !  " 

"  I  must  have  known  you   all   my  life. 

And  I  mean  to  know  you  all  the  rest  of 

great    deal    more    than 


flesh  pale  red,  very  firm  and  solid,  with  a 
fine  sprightly  and  very  rich  pine  flavour." 
What  lovelier  fruit  could  a  youth  desire  |  my   life,   and   a 

to  place  between   little  pearly  teeth,  re- 1  that " 

serving  the  right  to  have  a  bite,  if  any  of  "  It  may  be  because  you  are  Gregory's 
the  very  firm  flesh  should  be  left  ?  What  ,  friend  you  are  allowed  to  do  things.  But 
fruit  more  suggestive  of  elegant  compli-iwhat  would  you  think  of  me,  Mr.  Lor- 
ments  could  a  maid  open  her  lips  to  re-jraine,  if  I  were  to  call  you  'Hilary'  —  a 
ceive,  with  a  dimple  in  each  mantled  '  thing  I  should  never  dream  of  .'' " 
cheek  —  lips  more  bright  than  the  skin  i  "  I  should  think  that  you  were  the  very 
of  the  fruit,  cheeks  by  no  means  of  a  pale  kindest  darling,  and  I  should  ask  you  to 
red  now,  although  very  firm  and  solid —  breathe  it  quite  into  my  ear  —  'Hilary, 
and  as  for  the  sprightly  flavour  of  the  Hilary!' — just  like  that;  and  then  I 
whole,  it  may  be  imagined,  if  you  please,  should  answer  just  like  this,  '  Mabel, 
but  is  not  to  be  ascertained  as  yet  .'*  Mabel,-  sweetest  Mabel,  how  I  love  you, 

"  Now,  I  must  pick  a  few  for  you,  IVfr.    Mabel ! '  and  then  what  would  you  say,  if 
Lorraine.     You  are  really  giving   me  all   you  please  ?  " 

you  find.  And  they  are  so  scarce  —  no,  "  I  should  have  to  ask  my  mother," 
thank  you  :  I  can  get  up  very  nicely  by  said  the  maiden,  "  what  I  ought  to  say. 
myself.  And  there  can't  be  any  brier  in  But  luckily  the  whole  of  this  is  in  your 
my  hair.     You  really  do  imagine  things,   imagination.     Mr.     Lorraine,    you    have 
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lost  your  strawberries  by  your  imagina- 
tion." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  strawberries  ?  " 
Hilary  cried,  as  the  quick  girl  wisely  beat 
a  swift  retreat  from  him.  "  You  never 
can  enter  into  my  feelings,  or  you  never 
would  run  away  like  that.  And  I  can't 
run  after  you,  you  know,  because  of 
Phyllis  and  Gregory.  There  she  goes, 
and  she  won't  come  back.  What  a  fool  I 
was  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  !  But  what 
could  I  do  to  help  it  ?  I  never  know 
where  I  am  when  she  turns  those  deep 
rich  eyes  upon  me.  She  never  will  show 
them  again,  I  suppose,  but  keep  the  black 
lashes  over  them.  And  I  was  getting  on 
so  well  —  and  here  are  the  stalks  of 
the  strawberries  !  " 

Of  every  strawberry  she  had  eaten 
from  his  daring  fingers  he  had  kept  the 
stalks  and  calyx,  breathed  on  by  her 
freshly  fragrant  breath,  and  slyly  laid 
them  in  his  pocket  ;  and  now  he  fell  to  at 
kissing  them.  Then  he  lay  down  in  the 
Carolinas,  where  her  skirt  had  moved  the 
leaves,  and  to  him,  weary  with  strong 
heat,  and  a  rush  of  new  emotions,  com- 
fort came  in  the  form  of  sleep.  And 
when  he  awoke,  in  his  open  palm  most 
delicately  laid  he  found  a  little  shell- 
shaped  cabbage-leaf  piled  with  the  fruit 
of  the  glossy  neck. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
IMPRESSIONS  OF   ICELAND. 

I  SHALL  not  attempt  in  the  compass  of 
these  few  pages  to  give  an  account  of 
Iceland,  either  physically,  or  socially,  or 
statistico-economically,  or  politically,  or 
historically,  or  from  any  of  the  other 
points  of  view  of  a  gazetteer.  There 
are  several  fairly  good  books  of  travel 
(Henderson's,  the  oldest,  is  still  the  best) 
in  which  those  who  are  curious  will 
find  the  extraordinary  natural  phenom- 
ena and  the  manners  of  the  natives 
treated  of  at  full  length.  All  I  desire  to 
do  here  is  to  give  some  sort  of  notion  of 
the  kind  of  impression  which  the  scenery 
and  the  people  make  on  a  passing  trav- 
eller—  a  thing  which  is  what  one  chiefly 
wishes  to  know  about  strange  countries, 
though  it  is  often  that  which  it  is  hardest 
to  convey. 

Iceland  is  most  easily  described  by 
negatives.  There  are  no  trees,  though 
apparently  there  were  plenty  in  the  tenth 
century,  when  we  hear  of  men  hiding 
among  them  and  being  hanged  from  them. 


No  corn  is  grown,  nor  any  other  crop,  ex- 
cept a  few  turnips  and  potatoes  which 
taste  only  half-ripe.  The  only  wild  quad- 
rupeds are  the  blue  fox  (who  has  proba- 
bly come,  as  the  white  bear  now  and  then 
does,  on  ice-floes  from  Greenland),  and 
the  reindeer  —  the  latter  introduced 
about  a  century  ago,  and  still  uncommon, 
ranging  over  the  desert  mountains. 
There  is  no  town  except  the  capital,  a 
city  of  1, 800  people,  no  other  place  de- 
serving to  be  called  even  a  village,  unless 
it  be  the  hamlet  of  Akureyri,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  some  fifty 
houses  ;  no  inns  (save  one  in  that  village 
whose  resources  consist  of  two  beds,  a 
single  jug  and  basin,  and  a  billiard-table) ; 
no  hens,  ducks  or  geese  (except  wild 
geese),  no  pigs,  no  donkeys,  no  roads,  no 
carriages,  no  shops,  no  manufactures,  no 
dissenters  from  the  established  Lutheran- 
ism,  no  army,  navy,  volunteers,  or  other 
guardians  of  public  order  (except  one  po- 
liceman in  Reykjavik),  no  criminals,  only 
two  lawyers,  and  finally  no  snakes. 
"  What,  then,  is  there  .''  "  Snow  moun- 
tains, glaciers,  hot  springs,  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  northern  lights,  ravens,  mo- 
rasses, and,  above  all,  deserts. 

Or  rather  —  there  is  the  Desert  !  For 
Iceland  —  and  this  is  a  point  which  none 
of  the  books  of  travel  bring  out  —  Ice- 
land is  really  one  vast  desert  fringed  by  a 
belt  of  pasture  land  which  lies  along  the 
more  level  parts  of  the  coast,  and  here 
and  there  runs  up  the  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers  into  the  interior.  And  a  desert  in 
Iceland  does  not  mean  merely  a  land 
waste  and  solitary,  such  as  large  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  have  become  (espe- 
cially since  deer  forests  grew  to  be  so 
profitable),  but  land  that  has  always  been 
and  will  always  be  desolate  —  land  bare 
and  drear,  treeless,  shrubless,  grassless, 
where  not  a  sheep  or  pony  can  browse, 
and  where  by  consequence  man  can  never 
plant  his  dwelling.  Of  this  great  central 
space  a  part  is  occupied  by  glaciers  and 
snow  fields.  One  tremendous  mass,  out 
of  which  the  highest  peaks  of  the  island 
rise,  covers  an  area  of  some  four  thou- 
sand square  miles,  has  never  been  crossed, 
and  never  will  be.  The  mountains  are 
not  very  high  ;  but  then  the  level  of  per- 
petual snow  is  only  some  3.000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  larger  glaciers  descend 
almost  to  the  sea-level.  Other  parts  are 
filled  by  volcanic  mountains  surrounded 
by  fields  of  rugged  lava,  sometimes,  like 
the  great  Odada  Hraun,  spreading  over 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  not  only  barren 
but  waterless.     The  rest  is  an  undulating 
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waste  of  black  volcanic  sand  and  pebbles, 
or  perhaps,  what  is  most  dismal  of  all,  an 
expanse  of  bare  earth  strewed  with  loose 
blocks  of  stone,  from  among  which  no 
herb  springs,  over  which  the  nimble  pony 
can  hardly  pick  its  way.  On  the  lava 
fields  one  may  have  at  least  shrublets  of 
dwarf  birch  and  willow,  nestling,  with  a 
few  tiny  ferns,  in  the  chinks  and  hollows 
of  the  mouldering  rock,  but  on  these 
stony  wastes  all  is  desolation  —  not  a 
flower,  not  an  insect,  not  a  bird,  except 
the  sombre  raven,  OJin's  companion, 
least  of  all  a  sign  of  human  presence.  A 
far  less  imaginative  people  than  the  Ice- 
landers might  easily  have  peopled  such  a 
wilderness  with  trolls  and  demons. 

Round  the  northern  and  western  coasts, 
and  in  some  of  the  broad  river  valleys  of 
the  north-eastern  and  south-western  cor- 
ners of  the  isle,  the  aspect  of  nature  is 
less  forbidding ;  for  there  one  finds 
stretches  of  pasture  land,  flower-spangled 
in  the  earlier  summer  months,  with  now 
and  then  a  farm-house,  cosily  placed  upon 
some  sunny  slope,  the  grass  hillocks  of  its 
tun  *  all  round,  and  a  bright  stream  mur- 
muring below.  Yet  even  in  these  more 
favoured  regions  a  great  deal  of  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  dreary  bog,  and  the 
land  shows  always  a  tendency  to  relapse 
—  so  to  speak  —  into  a  desert.  On  a 
sudden,  with  no  apparent  provocation, 
you  find,  as  you  ride  along,  that  the  grass 
comes  to  an'end,  and  you  may  then  travel 
for  miles  and  miles  over  bare  earth  and 
stones  before  it  reappears  again  on  the 
banks  of  some  deep  flowing  stream. 
This  is  so  round  Reykjavik  itself,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  where  the  pasture 
land  stops  with  the  houses,  and  five  min- 
utes beyond  the  last  tun  one  looks  round 
upon  an  utter  wilderness.  As  the  life  of 
man  depends  upon  that  of  sheep  and 
cows,  and  as  sheep  and  cows  depend 
upon  grass,  it  follows  that  houses  are 
few  and  far  between  even  in  the 
more  habitable  and  civilized  districts, 
while  villages  are  unknown  altogether. 
Seldom  does  one  find  more  than  one 
house  where  the  map  marks  what  the  in- 
experienced traveller  supposes  to  be  a 
town,  unless,  indeed,  on  the  coast,  where 
sometimes  two  or  three  fisherman's  huts 
lie  near  together.  And  from  one  house 
to  another  it  is  often  five,  six,  or  seven 
hours'  riding. 


*  Every  baer  (farm-house  or  city ;  the  same  word 
which  appears  in  England  as  "  by  "  —  Derby.  Grimsby) 
has  its  tun  (town),  a  small  enclosure  of  carefully-mown 
grass  land ;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  usually  covered 
with  hillocks  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high. 


Of  the  scenery  I  am  rather  reluctant  to 
speak,  because  I  know  from  experience 
that  the  effect  produced  on  the  reader 
will  not  be  that  which  the  writer  desires. 
It  is  very  strange  and  peculiar  ;  solemn 
and  stern,  and,  in  its  way,  most  stimulat- 
ing. But  we  *  found  that  everybody  who 
asked  us  about  it  on  our  return,  and  had 
it  described  to  him,  went  away  with  the 
notion  that  it  was  merely  bleak  and 
gloomy,  perhaps  downright  ugly.  This 
came  of  too  much  anxiety  to  be  vera- 
cious. We  described  the  actual  features, 
the  black  and  white  of  the  country  (it  is 
a  country  of  blacks  and  whites),  and  did 
not  convey  the  impression  it  made.  Very 
likely  the  same  thing  '.vill  happen  now, 
and  the  present  reader  will  form  the 
same  conception  of  Iceland  as  a  dismal 
sort  of  place,  with  little  to  attract  the 
lover  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
something  more  than  that. 

The  elements  of  beauty  in  natural 
scenery  are  nobleness  of  form  and  rich- 
ness of  colour,  with  a  certain  measure  of 
variety  in  both  of  these.  Great  size  is, 
of  course,  sometimes  desirable  to  pro- 
duce majesty,  yet  certainly  less  necessary 
than  we  are  apt  to  fancy.  Now,  as  re- 
spects both  form  and  colour  Iceland 
is  badly  off.  The  mountains  are  all  of 
igneous  rock,  sometimes  of  basalt,  amyg- 
daloid, and  the  various  kinds  of  trap, 
sometimes  of  more  recent  lavas  and  tuffs. 
The  former  have  usually  a  tabular,  the 
latter  frequently  a  conical  shape,  but  in 
neither  are  the  outlines  generally  bold  or 
noble.  The  basaltic  hills  are  apt  to  be 
long  flat-topped  ridges  of  only  slightly 
varying  height,  with  abrupt  and  often 
precipitous  faces,  but  singularly  wanting 
in  "skyline."  Sometimes,  when  they 
front  the  sea,  they  break  down  towards  it 
in  a  superb  range  of  crags  ;  sometimes  in 
the  middle  of  them  one  finds  a  grand 
"  corrie,"  or  hollow  encircled  'by  preci- 
pices, but  usually  they  are  the  least 
picturesque  of  mountains,  no  better  than 
those  Ochil  hills  in  Scotland,  or  the 
trappean  mountains  of  Ulster,  which  in 
geological  character  they  much  resemble. 
The  volcanic  mountains  proper  do  oc- 
casionally show  finer  forms — cones, 
though  generally  rather  blunt  and  lumpy 
cones,  like  that  of  Hekla,  serrated  ridges, 
and   here  and  there   a  group  of    jagged 

*  "We"  means  a  party  of  three  friends,  who  spent 
two  months  in  Iceland  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  and  who, 
strange  to  say,  after  being  two  months  incessantly  in 
company  under  considerable  hardships,  remain  friends 
still.  Their  opinions,  however,  about  the  island  and 
its  people  differed  extremely,  and  the  other  two  are  not 
responsible  for  anything  said  here. 
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peaks,  the  fragments  of  some  huge  old 
crater  which  has  been  broken  down  and 
left  these  pieces  of  its  rim  standing  up 
alone.  But  even  such  peaks  an  .1  ridges  are 
rather  wanting  in  beauties  of  detail.  One 
does  not  find  those  patches  of  cliff  alter- 
nating with  grass  slopes,  or  those  deep 
little  glens  and  gullies  which  lend  so 
much  charm  to  the  hill-sides  of  Scotland 
or  Norway.  And  the  mountains  are 
mostly  separated,  not  by  valleys,  as  with 
us,  but  by  level  or  undulating  plains, 
which  more  completely  detach  the  hills 
from  one  another,  and  give  less  occasion 
for  the  graceful  curves  and  sweeps  which 
are  as  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  lower 
parts  of  mountains  as  bold  and  sharp-cut 
lines  are  to  the  higher  peaks.  In  these 
plains  lie  the  lakes,  which  are  seldom 
fine,  because  the  shores  are  low  and  you 
can  see  the  whole  of  them  at  once.  They 
lie  among  hills,  but  the  hills  do  not  dip 
straight  into  the  water  ;  there  is  none  of 
that  mysterious  winding  away  behind 
promontories  one  has  at  Killarney,  or 
Ullswater,  or  Loch  Lomond.  As  for 
colour,  there  are  in  Iceland  (besides  the 
white  of  the  snow  mountains)  two  colours 
and  no  more  :  to  wit,  intense  volcanic 
black  and  the  yellowish  green  of  the 
marshy  plains.  Sometimes  the  black  is 
wonderfully  effective.  In  particular  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  especially  about 
sunset,  it  will  turn  to  the  richest  purple  or 
violet.  Rising  in  inaccessible  crags  of 
lava,  it  is  terribly  stern  ;  and  where,  as  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cone  of  Hekla,  it  is 
powdered  over  with  snow  and  ice,  the  con- 
trast has  a  strikingly  weird  effect.  So  the 
yellow-green  is  a  fine  hue,  especially  in 
such  clear  air  as  that  of  Iceland,  where  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  clouds  playing 
over  these  broad  open  surfaces  are  inex- 
pressibly beautiful.  But  one  grows  tired 
of  the  constant  combination  of  these  two 
colours  only,  unrelieved  by  intermediate 
shades.  No  reds,  either  of  earth,  or 
rocks,  or  heather  bloom  ;  no  greys  or 
light  blues  of  limestone,  such  as  one  has 
in  the  Alps  ;  no  dark  blues  of  slate  rock, 
like  those  of  Wales  ;  no  greens  of  fir,  or 
beech,  or  oak,  or  hazel  copse.  Trees  are 
wanting  everywhere,*  and  any  one  can 
fancy  how  much  the  landscape  loses 
thereby  in  softness  and  variety.  For  one 
thing,  there  are  no  foregrounds,  and  the 
country  is  therefore  as  unfit  for  a  painter 
as  any    really    grand    country    can    be. 

*  To  be  strictly  accurate,  I  will  say  that  we  came 
upon  a  pretty  little  thicket  of  birches  in  one  of  the 
northern  valleys,  and  a  rowan  tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
houses  at  AkurevrL 


Wiierever  there  is  a  fine  prospect  it  is  a 
distant  and  extensive  one.  One  does  not 
come  upon  gracious  little  cascades,  or 
wooded  dells,  or  flowery  lawns  sloping  to  a 
brook,  or  groups  of  grey  boulders  over- 
grown by  fern  and  brushwood,  such  as  the 
sketcher  loves  —  all  these,  all  the  smaller 
and  more  tender  beauties  of  landscape,  are 
wanting.  Bare  undulating  flats  of  bog  or 
stone,  traversed  by  foaming  rivers,  and 
backed  by  wild  irregular  isolated  moun- 
tains, sometimes  snow-covered,  some- 
times black  and  rugged  —  such  are  the 
general  elements  of  an  Icelandic  view, 
and  it  needs  all  the  vivid  brilliance  of  the 
air,  and  the  dignity  which  vast  extent 
gives,  to  redeem  them  from  dreariness 
and  monotony.  The  Danes,  between 
whom  and  the  Icelanders  there  is  little 
love  lost,  have  a  saying  that  "  God  made 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  the  devil  made 
Iceland."  .  Natives  of  flat  and  sandy 
Denmark  may  have  no  right  to  be  heard 
on  a  question  of  natural  beauty,  yet  there 
is  a  sort  of  meaning  in  this  Manichaean 
view  of  theirs.  Iceland  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  made,  I  will  not  say  by  a  malignant 
power,  but  b}'^  itself,  by  chance,  by  the 
ungoverned  action  of  natural  causes, 
without  any  purpose  to  produce  beauty. 
There  are  regions  in  the  world,  parts  of 
the  Bernese  Oberland  for  instance,  or 
the  central  P3Tenees,  and  perhaps  not 
least  notably  the  English  Lake  country, 
where  one  feels  as  if  the  forces  of  nature 
had  consciously  laboured  to  mould  and 
adorn  a  landscape  delightful  to  human 
eyes,  combining,  as  at  Rosenlaui  or  in 
the  valley  of  Derwentwater,  hills,  woods, 
rocks,  and  water,  so  as  to  create  at  every 
turn  the  most  exquisitely  finished  pic- 
tures. In  Iceland  the  elements  of  beauty 
and  grandeur,  or  at  least  the  chief  among 
them,  mountains,  lakes,  glaciers,  rapid 
rivers,  are  present  ;  but  they  are  so  ill- 
placed  towards  one  another  —  so  little 
wrought  out,  so  to  speak  —  that  a  perfect 
landscape  is  rarely  the  result.  There  are 
many  thrilling  notes,  but  no  harmony. 

"What  a  gloomy,  dismal,  uninteresting 
country  !  "  Gloomy  }  well,  yes  :  dismal  ? 
sometimes:  uninteresting?  certainly  not. 
There  is  something  so  singular  about  the 
scenery  ;  so  peculiar  a  sentiment,  if  one 
may  use  the  expression,  that  one  is  often 
more  profoundly  and  permanently  im- 
pressed by  it  than  by  other  regions  which 
are  more  truly  beautiful  or  sublime. 
Everywhere  is  silence,  desolation,  monot- 
ony ;  one  is  awed  by  the  presence  of  the 
most  tremendous  forces  of  nature  —  fire 
which  has  reared  these  peaks  and  poured 
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out  these  lava  torrents  ;  frost  which  rends 
the  rocks  and  soil  and  frowns  down  on 
you  from  the  interminable  ice  ridges. 
(Dne  knows  oneself  surrounded  by  a 
tempestuous  ocean,  far  removed  from 
even  those  outposts  of  civilization,  Nor- 
way and  the  Shetland  isles  ;  in  a  land 
wholly  out  of  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  unaffected  by  its  fortunes  ;  a 
land  where  nothing  has  happened  for 
many  centuries  ;  a  land  which  seems  not 
designed  for  man  at  all,  but  left  waste  for 
nature  to  toss  wildly  about  the  materials 
she  did  not  need  elsewhere,  and  disport 
her  in  sudden  displays  of  her  own  terri- 
ble powers.  The  eye  ranges  over  these 
vast  black  landscapes  of  the  interior,  and 
finds  among  them  not  only  no  trace  of 
human  habitation,  but  scarcely  a  grassy 
nook  where  a  human  habitation  might  be 
planted.  Sahara  itself  is  not  more  hope- 
lessly sterile  ;  and  however  full  the  world 
may  in  time  become,  little  prospect  is 
there  that  any  new  band  of  emigrants 
will  turn  their  prows  to  the  stormy  shores 
of  Iceland. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  a  notion 
of  the  sort  of  effect  which  the  scenery 
produces  on  a  traveller  will  be  to  say 
something  about  two  characteristic  views 
which  came  in  our  way.  Very  likely 
there  are  others  finer.  We  had  not  time 
to  reach  the  southern  slope  of  the  Vatna 
with  its  terrible  rivers,  on  the  banks  of 
one  of  which,  a  torrent  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
the  traveller  is  often  obliged  to  halt  for 
weeks  before  he  can  venture  to  cross. 
Nor  have  I  seen  the  grand  north-west  — 
Breidifjordr  and  the  icy  valleys  of  the  long 
Isafjordr,  where  glaciers  stream  down 
the  steep  glens  into  a  glassy  sea  ;  but 
can  hardly  think  that  anything  even 
there  can  be  more  genuinely  Icelandic 
than  what  I  must  now  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe. 

Two  days  we  had  been  driven  over  a 
tossing  sea  before  a  southerly  gale,  two 
days  and  nights  since  the  majestic  out- 
line of  the  hill  of  Hoy,*  westernmost  and 
highest  of  the  Orkneys,  faded  away 
among  the  mists  that  hang  forever 
round  it ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
third,  grey  mountains  appeared  upon  the 
port  bow,  and  we  joyed  not  less  than 
Ulysses   when  he   saw    the   isle    of  the 


*  These  old  red  sandstone  cliffs  on  the  west  side  of 
Hoy  (a  name  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Walter  Scott's 
Pirate)  are  at  one  point  i,ioo  feet  in  nearly  vertical 
height,  and  certainly  among  the  grandest  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  little  mail  packet  from  Scrabster  to  Strom- 
ness  passes  close  under  them. 
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Phaeacians  rise  like  a  shield  from  the  sea. 
The  first  sight  of  land  after  a  voyage, 
be  it  long  or  short,  is  always  exciting, 
and  it  was  now  the  more  so  because 
every  one  was  stirred  by  the  utter 
strangeness  of  this  untravelled  ocean, 
and  perhaps  by  a  slight  sense  of  danger, 
since  nobody  on  board  had  ever  seen  the 
harbour  of  Seydisfjordr  for  which  we 
were  making.  As  the  vessel  drove  swift- 
ly nearer,  the  features  of  the  coast  re- 
vealed themselves,  but  the  sense  of  mys- 
tery and  danger  grew  almost  stronger. 
Long  lines  of  crags,  black  or  of  a  grey 
more  dismal  than  black,  rose  out  of  a 
deep  deep  sea,  sometimes  in  sheer  preci- 
pices, piled  in  terraces  one  above  an- 
other, sometimes  in  steep  slopes  of  loose 
stone,  topped  by  a  range  of  cliff  with 
more  rock  slopes  and  more  cliffs  above. 
Highest  of  all,  where  the  tops  of  the 
cliffs  seemed  to  run  back  into  a  lofty 
table-land,  walls  of  rock  enclosed  deep 
dark  hollows,  where  the  sun  never  came 
to  melt  the  snow  that  filled  them  ;  and, 
last  of  all,  further  back  still,  sharp  peaks 
and  glittering  ice-fields  rose  above  the 
table-land,  and  peered  down  into  the 
heads  of  these  high  ravines.  Far  up 
into  the  heart  of  this  mountain  mass  ran 
the  narrow  winding  fiords,  the  mouth  of 
each  guarded  by  a  towering  promontory 
and  fringed  by  rocky  islets,  over  which 
the  billows  Sroke  in  sheets  of  foam, 
marking  the  whole  coast  with  a  line  of 
white.  No  brushwood,  no  heather,  upon 
all  these  slopes  and  faces,  not  a  blade  of 
grass  to  vary  the  black  and  lamentable 
brown,  not  a  trace  of  pasture,  not  a  hu- 
man dwelling  all  along  the  shores,  not  a 
sail  upon  the  water,  but  a  cold,  grey, 
cheerless,  hazy  sea  stretching  away  to- 
wards the  Pole  till  it  met  the  cold  and 
steely  sky.  One  thought  of  that  enchant- 
ed mountain  in  the  Arabiafi  Nights 
against  which  ships  are  driven  in  an  un- 
known sea ;  and  the  thrill  of  awe  and 
mystery  was  almost  painful,  until  at 
length,  the  desired  haven  found,  we 
passed  between  the  tremendous  portals 
of  one  of  these  long  fiords,  and  gliding 
swiftly  up,  cast  anchor  under  the  slopes 
of  smiling  green  that  encircle  its  head. 

A  fortnight  later  we  had  an  experience 
of  inland  scenery  not  less  impressive. 
The  whole  interior  of  the  island  is  a  des- 
ert, and  although  great  part  remains  un- 
explored, there  are  some  four  routes  by 
which  it  may  be  crossed  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  and  by  one  of  which,  the 
westernmost,  where  the  desert  region  is 
narrowest,  it  is  crossed  pretty  frequently. 
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Another  (Vatnajokulsvegr)  has,  so  far  as 
I  know,  been  traversed  only  once,  and 
can  never  be  traversed  without  serious 
risk  of  losing  the  horses  by  hunger  and 
exhaustion,  and  probably  getting  lost 
oneself.  A  third  is  taken  perhaps  once 
or  twice  a  year,  and  the  fourth  (Vatna- 
hjallavegr),  which  we  had  determined  to 
follow,  stimulated  to  some  extent  by  the 
mystery  that  enveloped  it,  had  not  been 
tried  for  fifteen  years  or  so,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  known  to  only  one  man  in 
the  whole  country-side,  and  who  bore  the 
name  (common  in  Iceland)  of  Sigurdr, 
the  hero  of  the  Volsunga  Saga. 

On  Monday  morning,  at  five  a.m.,  we 
started,  a  party  of  seventeen  horses, 
three  guides,  and  three  Englishmen, 
from  the  last  house  on  the  north  side  of 
the  wilderness,  a  strange,  lonely  place, 
where  the  simple  natives  had  crowded 
and  buzzed  round  us  all  the  day  before, 
in  mingled  curiosity  and  kindness,  as  if 
Ave  were  visitors  from  another  planet. 
■Climbing  out  of  the  valley  where  this 
house  lay,  we  reached  a  high  undulating 
■plateau  strewn  with  loose  rough  slabs  of 
•stone,  like  the  pavement  of  a  ruined  city, 
with  here  and  there  sheets  of  black 
water,*  too  small  for  lakes,  too  big  for 
pools  ;  patches  of  bog,  and  beds  of  half- 
thawed  snow.  The  slowly  rising  clouds 
showed  all  round  the  same  country,  a 
land  without  form  and  void,  a  land  that 
seemed  as  if  only  half-created,  with  no 
ieature  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon  ;  neither 
peaks  nor  valleys,  neither  rocks  nor  grass, 
but  everywhere  bare,  bleak,  blank  desola- 
tion. It  was  not  always  the  same,  for  some- 
times there  was  more  snow,  sometimes 
bog,  sometimes  only  stone  ;  but  one  had 
no  sense  of  progress  in  it,  and  felt  as  if 
it  might  go  on  forever.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  stone  changed  to  a  rolling  plain 
•of  black  volcanic  pebbles,  and  coming  at 
last  to  an  oasis  of  short  grass,  we  halted 
for  an  hour  to  give  the  horses  a  feed, 
though  a  scanty  one,  and  to  discuss  our 
course,  for  the  clouds  had  now  settled 
down  upon  us,  and  there  was  no  seeing 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  in  any 
direction.  Track,  or  mark  to  indicate 
a  track,  there  was  of  course  none  ;  and 
Sigurdr  admitted  that  without  the  Jokullf 
to  guide  him,  he  could  not  tell  where  we 
were  or  which  way  we  were  going.  Now, 
the  Jokull,  though   one  knew,  from  the 


*  Called,  as  we  found  to  our  amusement,  "Ullar- 
votn,"  i.e.  Ullswaters  (=  Wool-lakes). 

t  The  term  Jokul^C^^in  Icelandic  is  pronounced  as 
-consonantal  F)  describes  both  a  perpetual  snow- 
•jpiountain  and  the  glaciers  which  issue  from  it 


number  and  whitish  colour  of  the  torrents 
we  crossed,  that  it  could  not  be  very  far 
off,  was  in  such  v/eather  hopelessly 
hidden.  Onwards,  however,  we  pressed, 
for  night  was  beginning  to  fall ;  and  if 
we  could  not  reach  a  scrap  of  pasture 
that  lay  some  hours  ahead, 'it  might  go 
hard  with  the  horses.  Everything  de- 
pended on  the  horses,  for  our  supply  of 
food  was  scanty,  and  the  next  house  one 
hundred  miles  away.  The  compass  was 
consulted  in  vain,  and  Sigurdr  shook  his 
head  more  and  more  ominously,  till  at  last, 
when  it  was  almost  dark,  and  the  mist, 
driven  by  a  piercing  wind,  was  turning  to 
a  snow  mizzle,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  halt.  The  tent  was  taken  off  the 
horse  that  carried  it,  and,  with  fingers  so 
numb  that  we  could  scarcely  untie  its 
cords,  we  set  about  pitching  it,  while  the 
natives  tied  our  seventeen  horses  tail  and 
head  together  to  keep  them  from  running 
off  during  the  night,  as  their  wont  is. 
The  tent-pegs  took  no  grip  of  the  soft 
loose  shingle,  however  deep  we  drove 
them  in  ;  but  when  one  remarked  that 
the  pole  would  probably  fall  during  the 
night  and  bury  us  all  in  the  ruins,  the 
other  two  only  gave  a  shivering  assent 
and  crawled  inside.  Then  the  head  of 
the  commissariat  served  out  supper,  con- 
sisting of  some  fragments  of  mouldy  bis- 
cuit and  clammy  mutton,  with  a  carefully 
limited  sip  of  corn  brandy  ;  waterproof's 
were  laid  down,  pillows  extemporized  out 
of  riding  boots,  every  scrap  of  clothing 
turned  to  account  against  the  cold,  and 
we  lay  down  to  court  sleep.  The  native 
Icelander  regards  neither  cold  nor  hun- 
ger ;  but  we  were  less  seasoned,  and  one 
at  least  of  the  party  lay  awake  all  night, 
freezing  hard,  longing,  as  Homer  says, 
for  the  coming  of  fair-throned  Morning, 
listening  resignedly  to  the  sounds,  steady 
and  strong  as  the  beats  of  a  steam-en- 
gine, that  told  of  the  better  fortune  of  a 
comrade,  trying  now  and  then  to  relieve 
the  weariness  by  fixing  his  mind  upon  a 
point  of  law,  but  failing  always,  and  slip- 
ping off  into  a  wandering  reverie,  wherein 
England  and  civilization,  and  all  familiar 
things  beyond  the  great  sea,  seemed 
plunged  deep  in  the  past,  or  whirled 
away  to  an  illimitable  horizon. 

Next  morning  early  when  we  again 
mounted  and  started,  unrefreshed,  upon 
our  way,  everything  was  still  wrapped  in 
cloud,  and  Sigurdr's  mind  most  of  all.  he 
moaning  at  intervals,  "  If  I  could  only 
see  the  Jokull  ! "  About  nine  o'clock, 
however,  the  mist  suddenly  rose  and  then 
vanished,  the   sun    shone    out,  and   the 
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wisbed-for  Jokull  appeared,  a  long,  flat- 
topped,  smooth-sloped  ridge  of  ice  (neve 
one  would  have  called  it  in  the  Alps),  four 
or  live  miles  to  the  east  of  us,  trending 
away  south  further  than  eye  could  reach. 
So  the  way  was  now  plain,  and  we  rode 
on  as  fast  as  the  roughness  of  the  ground 
permitted,  where  flats  covered  with  the 
overflow  of  glacier  torrents  alternated 
with  rocky  or  shingly  hills,  and  with  the 
iron  billows  of  successive  lava-flows. 
The  scene  was  unlike  yesterday's,  as 
drear  and  solitary,  but  with  a  certain 
weird  splendour  of  its  own.  On  one  side 
the  smooth  endless  line  of  snow-field,  on 
the  other  an  immense  plain,  flooded  with 
sunlight,  with  a  few  tiny  volcanic  cones 
rising  on  its  extreme  western  marge. 
Right  in  front,  two  bold  snowy  mountain 
groups,  the  square  mass  of  Lang  Jokull, 
and  opposite  it  five  sharp  icy  pinnacles 
capping  the  ridge  of  Blangny  Jokull ;  be- 
tween them  a  depression,  through  which 
we  were  to  pass  to  the  south,  and  which, 
so  clear  was  the  air,  seemed  no  nearer  at 
six  o'clock,  after  incessant  quick  riding, 
than  when  we  had  caught  sight  of  it  be- 
fore noon. 

The  unfruitful  sea  is  not  more  lonely  or 
more  waste  than  this  wilderness,  shut  in 
by  frozen  barriers.  Yet  it  was  not  a  howl- 
ing wilderness,  such  as  that  which  awes 
a  child's  imagination  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  such  as  that  we  had  traversed 
the  day  before  ;  but  full  of  a  strange  stern 
beauty,  stilling  the  soul  with  the  stillness 
of  nature.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky,  not  a  bird,  not  an  insect,  not  a  flow- 
eret at  our  feet ;  only  the  blue  dome  of 
air  raining  down  brightness  on  the  black 
desert  floor,  the  dazzing  snows  in  front, 
and  far  away  exquisite  tints  of  distance 
upon  the  western  peaks.  And  then  the 
silence,  what  was  ever  like  it.''  a  silence, 
not  as  of  death,  but  as  of  a  time  before 
life  was.  To  us  the  scene  was  all  the 
more  solemn  because  of  yesterday's  cloud 
and  the  weary  night,  for  there  was  noth- 
ing to  connect  what  we  now  saw  with 
the  region  we  had  left  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  desert ;  we  could  no  more  tell 
how  we  had  got  there  than  how  we  should 
get  out.  It  was  like  a  leap  into  fairy  land  ; 
and  indeed,  despite  our  exhaustion,  a  de- 
licious leap,  for  the  air  was  so  fine  and 
keen,  the  sky  so  briUiant,  the  aspect  of 
everthing  so  novel,  that  the  barrenness 
underfoot,  and  the  sense  of  danger  in 
case  any  misfortune  befell  us,  so  far  from 
human  help,  did  not  seem  to  depress  us  ; 
and  each  rode  alone  in  a  sort  of  grave 
exhilaration,  gazing  as  in  a  dream  at  the 
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!  hills   and   drinking  in  the  sunlight, 
I  tent  with  silence  and  the  present. 

The  sun  went  down  as  we  entered  the 
majestic  sand-strewn  portal  between  the 
j  two  Jokulls,  and  the  eastern  one,  on 
whose,  snows  his  light  lingered  longest, 
glowed  with  colours  more  glorious  than 
any  we  could  remember  in  the  Alps ; 
the  rose  perhaps  less  vivid  than  that 
which  burns  at  dawn  upon  the  Silber- 
horn,  but  with  it  an  infinitely  varied  and 
tender  alternation  of  violet  and  purple, 
opal,  and  pink  and  orange,  passing  from 
one  tint  to  another  in  swift  iridescent 
pulses  till  they  died  away  into  chilly  blue. 
Darkness  had  hardly  descended  before 
what  had  seemed  a  steel-grey  bank  of 
cloud  in  the  north-east  turned  to  an  auro- 
ral arch,  which  soon  shot  forth  its  stream- 
ers across  the  zenith,  throbbing  and 
glancing  from  one  side  of  heaven  to  the 
other,  and  flinging  themselves  into  exu- 
berant folds  and  curves  of  vaporous  light. 
We  rode,  first  by  its  help,  and  then  stum- 
bling about  in  utter  darkness,  all  night 
through,  making  only  one  or  two  short 
halts  for  the  sake  of  the  wearied  horses. 
The  ground  was  rough,  and  we  were  more 
than  half  asleep,  exhausted  by  fasting 
and  excitement,  so  how  we  got  safely 
across  was  a  marvel  then,  and  remains  so 
to  us  now. 

When  the  saffron  robe  of  morning  was 
spread  over  the  east,  we  were  among  new 
mountains,  with  the  pass  already  far 
away ;  and  when  from  behind  one  of 
their  pinnacles  the  sun  suddenly  flamed 
up,  we  were  descending  towards  the 
great  White  Lake  (Hvitarvatn),  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  over  whose  bosom 
two  glaciers  streaming  down  between 
savage  ink-black  cliffs  scattered  a  shower 
of  miniature  icebergs  that  sailed  about, 
sparkling  in  the  morning  light.  It  was  a 
wild  and  striking  scene,  but  not  in  the 
least  beautiful,  and  almost  too  savage  to 
be  grand.  For  there  was  nothing  tender, 
nothing  graceful,  nothing  picturesque  to 
break  the  intense  grimness  of  the  black 
mountains,  with  their  blunt,  harsh  lines, 
or  give  variety  to  the  huge  sheet  of  whit- 
ish blue  water  that  washed  them  ;  no 
waterfall  flashed  among  the  rocks,  no 
copse  wood  clothed  the  glens  or  dipped 
into  the  lake.  One  had  little  temptation 
to  linger,  especially  as  the  swans  that 
fluttered  over  the  icebergs  were  too  wild 
to  let  us  approach  them  ;  so  we  hurried 
on,  and  after  some  hours  more  gained 
from  the  top  of  another  pass  a  boundless 
prospect  over  the  great  south-western 
plain  of  the  island,  Hekla  guarding  it  to. 
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night  long  the  earth  shook 
thundering 


his 


snorts 


the  south,  while  in  the  distance,  puffs  of 
steam  marked  the  spot  where  the  Geysers 
lie. 

The  land  was  greener  to  the  eye,  but  it 
was  still  utterly  waste  and  desolate,  nor 
did  we  find  a  place  to  halt,  a  human 
dwelling,  and  that  which  is  the  chief  sup- 
port of  life  in  Iceland,  a  draught  of  milk, 
till  after  a  long  and  hard  day's  riding  we 
came  at  evening  to  the  solitary  farm  of 
Haukadalr.  Here  the  valiant  Sigurdr 
departed,  having  first  kissed  us  after  the 
manner  of  his  people,  to  return  home  all 
alone  across  the  desert ;  and  from  this 
we  mounted  the  red  Geyser  hill,  and 
pitched  our  tent  close  to  the  boiling  ba- 
sin whence  the  Great  Geyser  rises, 
though  now  in  his  old  age  more  rarely, 
and  where  all 
beneath  us  with 
and  groans. 

Having  been  thus  betrayed  into  a  sort 
of  personal  narrative,  I  am  tempted  to  go 
on  to  describe  the  Geysers  (which  are,  it 
need  hardly  be  said  wholly  unlike  what 
one  expects),  and  the  ascent  of  Hekla  (a 
perfectly  easy  one,  by  the  way,  even  in  a 
snow  storm),  and  the  boiling  mud-pits  at 
Ndmaskard,  and  the  obsidian  mountain  of 
Hrafntinnuhryggr,  and  the  great  Myvatn 
(Midge  water)  Lake,  where  in  July  the 
gnats  rise  in  clouds  that  hide  the  sun, 
and  have  been  known  (one  hears)  to  de- 
vour a  horse  and  his  rider  in  ten  min- 
utes ;  and,  what  is  most  interesting  of  all, 
Thingvellir,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  fed- 
eral parliament  of  the  island,  with  its 
wonderful  rock  chasms,  its  lake,  its  wa- 
terfall, its  Hill  of  Laws,  its  swirling  pool 
into  which  witches  were  thrown,  its  island 
where  judicial  duels  were  fought  out. 
Then  there  are  incidents  of  travel  with- 


out end  to  be  enlarged  on 


the  long  wea- 


riful journeys  on  horseback  at  a  foot's 
pace,  usually  ending  in  the  dark,  the  en- 
campments in  the  churches  (which  serve 
for  inns,  and  though  they  supply  nothing 
but  a  floor  to  lie  down  upon,  and  a  pulpit 
to  hang  wet  clothes  from,  are  yet  better 
than  the  biting  winds  without),  the  cross- 
ing of  rivers,  sometimes  on  a  steed  that 
can  scarcely  keep  its  footing  among  the 
stones,  with  the  waves  rising  over  its 
neck  —  sometimes  where  the  stream  is 
too  deep  for  this  amusement,  driving  in 
one's  whole  troop  of  cavalry  with  stones 
and  whipcracking,  and  following  in  a 
leaky  skiff  which  the  torrent  whirls  away 
down  its  eddies  ;  tent  life  and  its  pleas- 
ures (not  so  unmixed  under  the  66th  par- 
allel as  Mr.  Cook's  tourists  no  doubt  find 
them  in  Palestine) ;  the  internal  economy 


of  a  baer,  and  the  tricks  one  is  driven  to 
to  get  a  whiff  of  fresh  air  among  its  an- 
cient and  fishlike  smells,  the  conversa- 
tions in  dog  Latin  carried  on  with  a  wor- 
thy priest  who  has  forgotten  the  little  he 
once  knew,  the  perpetual  buying,  selling, 
swopping,  losing,  searching  for,  and 
abandoning  of  horses,  and  general  chaffer- 
ing on  the  subject  of  horses,  which  goes 
on  all  day  and  every  day,  and  which  no 
linguistic  difficulties  seem  to  interrupt  ;  * 
the  food,  an  inexhaustible  topic  (although 
the  items  are  so  few),  and  the  ardour 
with  which  the  famished  stranger  pounces 
upon  cold  trout  and  sour  curds,t  the  only 
dainties  an  Icelandic  larder  supplies  — 
all  these  and  many  more  details  of  the 
whimsical  life  one  leads  there  I  pass  over, 
spatiis  excliisus  intqiiis,  and  leave  to  be 
told  by  others  after  me,  as  they  have  been 
told  by  many  before.  And  even  about 
the  people,  though  desiring  to  say  a  word 
or  two,  I  am  somewhat  afraid  to  speak, 
since  I  cannot  speak  with  confidence. 
A  passing  traveller  misjudges  many 
things,  especially  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
language,  and  though  we  learnt  to  read 
Icelandic  (and  very  hard  work  it  proved) 
we  could  never  talk  it.  In  the  capital,  to 
be  sure,  there  may  be  found  four  or  five 
people  who  speak  English,  nearly  as 
many  Latin,  one  or  two  German,  and  two 
or  three  a  language  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  French.  But  the  capital  is  the 
least  genuinely  national  place  in  the 
island,  and  even  there  it  is  with  travelled 
and  educated  men  that  one  communicates 
through  these  various  media.  From  the 
women,  who  are  usually  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  social  character  and  spirit, 

*  The  first  remark  which  an  Icelander  makes  when 
he  meets  you  crossing  a  desert,  after  the  salutation 
"  Come  thou  blest!  "  is,  "  What  will  you  take  for  that 
horse  ?"  whereto  you  of  course  answer  by  naming  thrice 
the  animal's  value,  and  the  conversation  proceeds  in  a 
way  which  can  be  imagined.  I  am  tempted  to  trans- 
cribe a  dialogue  on  the  same  topic  which  took  place  one 
morning  dunng  our  stay  at  Reykjavik.  Enter  an  Ice- 
landic friend  :  "Bonus  dies,  domini."  "  Bonus  dies, 
dulcissime.  Sedeas,  precor,  sedeas,  nobisque,  si  quid 
novi  affers,  imperti."  "  Equos  nonne  vobis  in  ammo 
est  vestros  hie  in  urbe  vendere  ? "  "  Immo  equidem.' 
"Quomodo?"  "Subhasta."  "  Sed  mihi  alium  vobis 
modum  proponere  liceat.  Rusticus  guidam  ex  familia 
mea  nuper  advenit ;  auditoque  hommum  sermone  de 
equis  vestris,  mihi  dedit  mandatum  vos  rogare  quantum 
pro  nigro  equo,  quantum  pro  gilvo  poscatis."  (Short 
consultation  among  the  vendors.)  "  Pro  gilvo  nos 
scito  summam  quadraginta  imperialium  (rikdalers),  pro 
albo  autem  triginta  quatuor  poscere."  "  Gilvum 
quanti  emistis  ?  anne  quinquaginta  ?  Ecce  autem  rusti- 
cum  meum,  Steingrimum  nomine."  Enter  Steingrimr 
accordingly,  and  continuation  of  the  bargain  through 
the  interpreter. 

t  This  is  Skyr,  a  delicacy  of  long  standing,  since  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Saga  of  Egil  Skallagrimsson  and  the 
Heimskringla.  It  is  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream  ;  and 
what  cream !  —  cream  in  which  the  horn  spoon  stands 
erect ! 
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of  the  ideas,  feelings,  and  usages  of  an 
average  household,  we  were  wholly  cut 
off.  They  were  wonderfully  kind  and 
helpful  when  one  came  in  starving  and 
exhausted  after  a  sixteen  hours'  ride  ; 
and  had  evidently  plenty  to  say  —  indeed 
they  said  it  —  but  we  could  only  respond 
by  nods  and  wreathed  smiles  and  inter- 
jectional  nouns,  and  try  to  look  as  grate- 
ful as  our  power  of  countenance  per- 
mitted. 

Any  one  might  fancy  that  people  who 
inhabit  such  a  country  would  be  silent, 
downcast,  gloomy,  perhaps  sullen  and 
morose  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  on  Mr.  Buckle's 
principle,  superstitious.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  average  Icelander  is  more 
talkative  than  an  average  Briton,  and 
much  more  so  than  a  Spaniard  ;  and 
though  you  would  not  call  him  downright 
gay,  there  is  no  want  of  cheerfulness  and 
good  humour.  His  position,  "far  amid 
the  melancholy  main,"  has  not  made  him 

—  as  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  it  has  made  the 
Irishman  —  discontented  with  his  coun- 
try ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tells  you  it  is 
the  fairest  land  the  sun  shines  on.  The 
solitude  of  his  life  in  an  isolated  house, 
miles  and  miles  from  the  nearest  neigh- 
bour, throws  him  all  the  more  upon  the 
society  of  the  other  inmates,  and  makes 
him  value  a  neighbour's  visits  more  than 
one  usually  does  in  London.  But  there 
is  a  way  in  which  external  conditions  do 
seem  to  have  affected  the  modern  Ice- 
lander, and  moulded  his  character.  He 
is  wanting  in  dash  and  vigour,  and  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  generally  ;  has  little 
promptitude  in  his  decisions,  still  less  in 
his  movements.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unlike  than  he  is  in  all  these  respects  to 
those  terrible  ancestors  of  his  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  whose 
whole  life  was  spent  in  adventures  by 
flood  and  field,  for  when  they  were  not 
harrying  our  coasts  they  were  waging 
blood  feuds  with  some  neighbouring 
chieftain  at  home,  or  joining  in  the  end- 
less civil  wars  of  Norway.  The  contrast 
between  the  magnificent  heroes,  whose 
exploits  are  written  in  their  own  magnifi- 
cent Sagas,  and  the  inhabitants  of  mod- 
ern Iceland,  seems  much  more  striking 
than  any  which  could  be  drawn  between 
an  Englishman,  or  German,  or  French- 
man, or  Greek  (assuming  the  Greek  to  be 
what  his  name  implies)  of  to-day  and  his 
remote  forefathers  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means 
merely  a  change  of  manners  that  one  sees 

—  in  the  case  of  the  Icelander  the  very! 
qualities  which  most  strike  you  in  the  one  ) 
are  those  most  conspicuously  absent  in  1 


the  other.     One  cause  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  restriction  of   his  energies 
since  the  decline   of  piracy  and  the  ex- 
tinction of   the  independent  republic    in 
1262  to  so   narrow  a  field,  and  to  a   life 
which  gives    no   opening   to   enterprise, 
where  there  is  no  hunting  because   there 
is  nothing  to  hunt,  little  navigation  be- 
cause no  wood  to  build  ships,  no  joint- 
stock  companies  because  nobody  is  rich 
enough  to    take  shares,  no  public  meet- 
ings because  a  man  lives  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  from  his    nearest  neighbour.     But 
something  may  also  be  due   to  the  crush- 
ing down  of  their  souls  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  of  nature.     The   old  Vikings 
came  straight   from  Norway,    where  the 
climate  is  comparatively  genial,  and   the 
land  productive;  but  the  Icelanders  havp 
now  for  ten  centuries  been  maintaining  a 
ceaseless  struggle  against  frost  and   fire, 
and  frost  and  fire  have  been  too  much  for 
them.     They  do  not  till  the   ground,  for 
though  corn  and  other  crops  were  raised 
by  the  first  colonists,  these  will  no  longer 
ripen,  and  they  have  given  up  the  attempt 
to    construct   roads,    to    reclaim    barren 
tracts,  even  to  build  themselves  comfort- 
able  houses,  because  one  of   the  terrible 
spring  or  winter  storms,  or  more  terrible 
earthquakes,  may  destroy  in  a  moment  the 
labour  of  many  years.     Despondency  and 
sluggishness  may  be  pardoned  to  a  peo- 
ple which  remembers  as  it  were  yester- 
day eruptions  like    that  of   the  Skaptar 
Jokull  in    1783,  which  covered  with  lava 
and  ashes  a  tract  larger  than   most  Eng- 
lish counties,  and  caused,  either  directly 
or  through  the   famine  it  produced,  the 
death  of  a  fifth  part  of   the  whole  popula- 
tion of   the  island.     Nor  is  it  so  strange 
that  they  should  set  little  value  on  time, 
or  indeed,  as  one  sometimes  thought  in 
moments  of  impatience,  regard  Time  as 
an  implacable  enemy  to  be  got  rid  of   at 
all  hazards  and  by  all  devices.     For  they 
have  always  more  than  enough  time   for 
everything  they   have  got    to  do — more 
time  than  they  need  in  the  three  months' 
summer  to  garner  in  their  scanty  crop  of 
hay,  far  more  than   they  need  in  the  long 
unbroken  night  of  winter  for  the  men  to 
mend    their     nets  and    tools,   while  the 
women  spin  and  weave  the  wool  into  the 
thick   blue   vadmdl,  and  out   of  it  make 
clothes  for    the    household.     Hence    on 
easy-going,  listless  sort  of   mind,  as  well 
as  manner,  has  grown  upon  them,  which 
makes  them  unwilling  to   hurry  or   exert 
themselves,  no  matter  what  your  urgency, 
and  seems  to  have  rendered  them  curious- 
ly indifferent  to  discomforts  which  a  little 
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effort  might  remove  or  greatly  diminish. 
Nature,  to  be  sure,  has  a  good  deal  to 
answer  for  in  the  wretchedness  of  an 
Icelander's  lodging  and  food.  There  is  no 
timber,  the  stone  is  bad  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  one  must  not  complain  of  the 
absence  of  luxuries  where  everything 
comes  over  a  thousand  miles  of  sea. 
Still,  the  house  need  not  be  a  mere  rabbit- 
burrow,  as  it  mostly  is.  It  is  built  of  sods, 
with  a  few  blocks  of  basalt  or  lava  (un- 
mortared,  of  course)  forming  the  lower 
part  of  some  of  the  chief  walls,  is  roofed 
with  sods  laid  over  the  rafters,  and  cov- 
ered on  the  top  with  grass  and  weeds, 
looking,  when  it  stands  with  a  hill  behind 
it,  itself  so  like  a  hillock  that  you  are  in 
some  danger  of  riding  over  it,  and  finding 
the  horse's  fore-feet  half-way  down  the 
smoke-hole  before  you  know  where  you 
are.  Inside,  it  is  a  labyrinth  of  low, 
dark,  and  narrow  passages,  with  tiny 
chambers  opening  off  them,  one  of  which 
has,  perhaps,  some  little  furniture,  a 
table,  or  board  doing  duty  for  a  table,  a 
couple  of  stools,  and  and  or  two  bed- 
steads (often  in  the  hollow  of  the  wall). 
There  is  a  small  window,  but  its  frame  is 
fixed  so  that  it  cannot  be.  opened.  The 
air,  therefore,  is  never  changed,  and  as 
the  room  is  seldom  or  never  cleaned  ;  as 
the  chambers  are  half-full  of  dried  stock 
fish,  and  reek  with  a  variety  of  other 
hideous  smells,  any  one  can  fancy  what 
the  interior  of  an  Icelandic  farm-house  is 
like,  and  can  understand  why  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  on  entering  it  is  to  light 
a  pipe  and  smoke  furiously  till  the  room 
is  in  a  cloud.*  There  is  but  one  fire,  and 
that  a  sorry  one,  consisting  of  a  few 
smouldering  turfs,  with  twigs  thrown  on 
when  a  blaze  is  wanted  to  make  the  pot 
boil  ;  it  is  the  central  chamber,  called  the 
fire-house  (eldhus),  and  of  course  does 
not  substantially  warm  the  rest  of  the 
house  ;  but  although  we  shivered  inces- 
santly, the  natives  do  not  seem  to  find 
the  cold  disagreeable.  How  they  got  on 
in  winter,  having  no  furs,  we  could  not 
make  out ;  for  when  we  suggested  that 
perhaps  they  spent  all  winter  under  the 
eider-down  coverlets,  which  every  house 
possesses,  they  replied  that  at  no  time  of 
the  year  were  they  so  little  in  bed.  The 
furniture  and  internal  appointments  gen- 
erally are  what  you  might  expect  in  such 
rooms ;  but  three  things  no  Icelandic 
farm  wants  —  books,  a  coffee-pot,  and  a 

*  Ghastly  tales  are  told  by  many  travellers  of  the 
insects ;  but  herein  we  thought  the  country  maligned, 
for  though  reasonably  well  bitten  now  and  then,  we 
W'ere  never  eaten  up  but  once. 
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portrait  of  Jdn  Sigurdsson,  the  illustrious 
leader  of  the  patriotic  party. 

After  all,  some  one  will  say,  this  squal- 
or is  not  worse  than  that  of  the  poorest 
cottagers  in  Ireland  or  the  Scotch  high- 
lands, not  so  bad  as  what  you  may  see 
any  day  in  the  lowest  parts  of  Liverpool. 
True  enough,  but  in  Liverpool  the  igno- 
rance and  spiritless  abasement  of  the 
people  is  in  keeping  with  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  life,  whereas  in  Iceland  the 
contrast  between  the  man  and  the  house 
he  lives  in  is  the  strongest  possible,  and 
oversets  in  a  delightful  manner  all  one's 
English  notions  of  fitness.  He  is  poor, 
to  be  sure,  poor  in  the  sense  of  having 
very  little  ready  money  —  there  is  less 
money  in  all  Iceland  than  in  many  an 
English  country  town.  But  he  is  a  per- 
son of  some  substance  and  of  eminent 
respectability.  He  is  in  no  danger  of 
want ;  is  the  owner  of  horses,  sheep,  and 
oxen,  very  likely  of  broad  lands  which 
his  family  has  held  for  centuries.  His 
pedigree  not  improbably  goes  back  fur- 
ther than  that  of  all  but  three  families  in 
England.  He  considers  himself  alto- 
gether your  equal,  behaves  as  such 
(though  he  now  no  longer  hesitates  to  re- 
ceive some  remuneration  for  his  hospi- 
tality), and  such,  in  fact,  he  is.  Along 
with  a  certain  want  of  finish  in  some  of 
his  personal  habits,  he  has  a  complete 
ease  and  independence  of  manner,  and  a 
simple  courtesy  which,  as  it  flows  from 
this  ease,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  mis- 
taken for  servility.  He  is,  moreover,  an 
educated  man,  who,  if  a  priest,  speaks  a 
little  Latin,  anyhow  perhaps  a  little 
Danish,  has  learnt  pretty  much  all  that 
the  island  has  to  teach  him,  and  is  cer- 
tain to  be  familiar  with  the  masterpieces 
of  his  own  ancient  literature.  It  is  this 
knowledge  of  the  Sagas  that  has  more 
than  anything  else  given  a  measure  of 
elevation  as  well  as  culture  to  his  mind. 
It  has  stimulated  his  imagination,  and 
added  to  his  people  and  country  a  sort  of 
historical  dignity  which  their  position  in 
the  modern  world  could  never  entitle 
them  to.  It  has  also  cultivated  his  taste, 
given  him  a  turn  for  reading  generally, 
made  him  capable  of  taking  in  ideas. 
Few  are  the  houses  in  Iceland  which  do 
not  contain  a  library  ;  and  twice,  in  spots 
of  rather  exceptional  wretchedness,  I 
found  exceptionally  good  ones  —  one 
chiefly  of  legal  and  historical  treatises, 
the  other  an  excellent  collection  of  Sagas 
i  and  poetry,  in  a  lonely  and  miserable 
I  hovel  at  the  foot  of  Hekla.  It  is  a  re- 
1  markable  evidence  of  the  power  of  an  old 
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literature  which  has  struck  deep  root  in 
the  minds  and  affection  of  the  people 
that,  ever  since  the  golden  days  when 
that  literature  sprang  up,  there  have  not 
been  wanting,  except  for  about  a  century 
and  a  half  of  darkness  before  the  Refor- 
mation, poets  as  well  as  prose  writers  of 
substantial  merit.  The  last  fifty  years 
have  produced  several  highly  valued,  and, 
so  far  as  a  stranger  can  judge,  rightly 
valued  by  their  countrymen  ;  and  one  is 
told  that  at  this  moment  "  to  be  a  good 
skald,"  as  the  Sagas  express  it,  is  no  rare 
accomplishment,  and  that  many  of  the 
farmers  and  priests  at  whose  houses  we 
stayed  are  able  to  turn  a  neat  sonnet  on 
occasion,  just  as  their  ancestors  were 
wont  to  pour  forth  those  strange  little 
poems  (visus)  which  are  the  despair  of 
modern  interpreters.  Strangest  of  all, 
this  literature  has  preserved  the  lan- 
guage almost  untouched  by  the  wearing 
and  varying  influences  of  time  and  for- 
eign intercourse.  Modern  Icelandic  has 
adopted  a  very  few  Danish  and  Latin 
words,  has  dropped  a  few  old  grammati- 
cal forms,  and  has  introduced  some 
slightly  different  modes  of  construction. 
But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  the 
Icelandic  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
differs  less  from  the  language  which 
Egil,  son  of  Skallagrim,  spoke  when  he 
fought  against  the  Scots  for  King  Athel- 
stan  in  a.d.  936  than  the  English  of  Ten- 
nyson differs  from  that  of  Gower,  or  the 
French  of  Michelet  from  Philip  of  Co- 
mines. 

To  a  traveller,  these  historic  memories 
which  hover  round  him  in  Iceland  rather 
heighten  the  impression  of  melancholy 
which  its  scenery  makes.  The  ghosts  of 
those  terrible  heroes  seem  to  stalk  across 
the  desert  plains,  mourning  the  downfall 
of  their  isle.  All  its  glories  belong  to 
days  long  past,  the  days  of  the  free  re- 
public;  since  the  submission  to  Norway 
it  has  dropped  out  of  the  sight  of  Europe, 
its  climate  has  grown  more  bitter,  its 
people  have  lost  their  old  force  and  splen- 
dour ;  they  live  no  longer  in  spacious 
dwellings  such  as  the  Sagas  describe ; 
they  fetch  home  no  shiploads  of  costly 
spoils  from  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 
But  to  the  people  themselves  these  his- 
toric memories  bring  nothing  but  pleas- 
ure and  pride  ;  they  spend  the  long  night 
of  winter  in  listening  to  the  exploits  of 
Gunnarand  Bersi,  or  the  wiles  of  Gudrun, 
or  the  unhappy  loves  of  Helga  the  Fair 
and  Gunnlaugr  Snake-tongue  read  to 
them  as  they  sit  at  work  by  some  one 
planted   in   the   midst.     And   within  the 


last  few  years  their  reviving  patriotism, 
fed  by  these  memories,  has  extorted  from 
Denmark  the  re-establishment  of  the  an- 
cient Althing,  though  in  a  new  form  and 
a  new  place  ;  and  will  not  be  content  till 
the  rights  of  the  island  to  local  self-gov- 
ernment are  fully  recognized. 

Manners  are  simple  in  Iceland,  as  in- 
deed in  all  the  Scandinavian  countries  ; 
and  all  the  simpler  here  because  there  is 
really  no  distinction  of  ranks.  Nobody 
is  rich,  and  hardly  anybody  abjectly  poor  ; 
everybody  has  to  work  for  himself,  and 
works  (except,  to  be  sure,  a  few  store- 
keepers in  Reykjavik,  and  at  one  or  two 
spots  on  the  coast),  with  his  own  hands. 
Wealth  would  not  raise  a  man  much 
above  his  fellows,  and  there  are  indeed 
no  means  of  employing  it  except  in  sup- 
plying a  house  with  what  would  be 
thought  in  England  indispensable  com- 
forts. Wealth,  therefore,  is  not  greatly 
coveted  (although  the  Icelander  likes  a 
good  bargain,  especially  in  horseflesh), 
and  an  air  of  cheerful  contentment  reigns. 
The  farm  servant  scarcely  differs  from 
the  farmer,  and  probably,  if  a  steady  fel- 
low, ends  by  marrying  the  farmer's 
daughter  and  getting  a  farm  himself.* 
There  is  no  title  of  respect,  save  Herra  to 
the  bishop  and  Sira  to  a  priest ;  not  even 
such  a  title  as  Mr.  or  Mrs.,  or  Esquire. 
If  you  go  to  call  for  a  lady  you  tap  at 
the  door  and  ask  if  Ingibjorg  or  Valgerdr 
is  in  ;  or,  if  you  wish  to  give  her  her 
full  name,  Ingibjorg  Thorvaldsdottir,  or 
Eiriksdottir,  or  Bjarnardottir  (as  the  case 
may  be),  for  there  is  no  title  of  politeness 
to  apply.  Her  name,  moreover,  is  her  own 
name,  unchanged  from  birth  to  death  ; 
for  as  there  are  no  surnames  or  family 
names  among  the  Icelanders,!  but  only 
Christian  names,  there  is  no  reason  for  a 
wife  assuming  her  husband's  name,  and 
she  is  Thorvaldsdottir  after  her  marriage 
with  Gudmundr  just  as  before,  while  her 
children  are  Gudmundsson  and  Gud- 
mundsdottir.  When  such  a  concession 
is  made  to  the  rights  of  women,  it  is  a 
little  surprising  to  find  that  she  is  in  any 
other  respect  treated  as  an  inferior,  not  , 
usually  sitting  down  to  table  with  the 
men  of  the  family,  but  waiting  on  them 
and  dining  separately.     Otherwise,  how- 

*  Crime  is  all  but  unknown ;  and  though  they  have 
built  a  new  prison  at  Reykjavik,  I  could  not  hear  that 
there  was  any  prospect  of  inmates,  and  should  certainly, 
on  our  promised  next  visit,  apply  for  lodgings  there,  as 
it  is  the  only  stone  house  in  the  place,  except  the  Gov- 
ernor's, and  occupies  the  finest  site. 

t  Some  few  families  have  adopted  the  Danish  fashion 
of  a  surname  ;  but  this  practice,  which  is  quite  an  inno-- 
vation,  is  said  to  be  already  declining. 
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ever,  women  seem  sufficiently  well  off, 
having  full  rights  of  property,  and  riding 
valorously  about  the  country  wherever 
they  will  ;  and  we  could  not  hear  that 
there  was  any  movement  for  their  eman- 
cipation, or  indeed  for  social  reform  of 
any  kind,  though,  to  be  sure,  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  restricted  our 
enquiries.  In  one  regard,  the  women  of 
Iceland  have  obtained  a  completer  equal- 
ity than  their  sisters  in  continental  Eu- 
rope. They  receive  exactly  the  same 
education  as  the  men  do.  There  are  no 
schools  in  the  island  naturally,  as  fam- 
ilies live  mostly  a  dozen  miles  apart  ; 
and  instruction  is  therefore  given  by  the 
father  to  his  sons  and  daughters  alike  and 
together,  the  priest  where  there  is  a  priest 
—  sometimes  adding  a  little  Latin  or  Dan- 
ish. Thus  the  girl  learns  all  her  parents 
can  teach  her,  and  is  as  good  an  arith- 
metician, and  as  familiar  with  the  Sagas, 
as  her  brothers.  Accomplishments,  of 
course,  are  pretty  well  out  of  the  question  ; 
painting,  not  only  from  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  materials,  but  because  there 
is  really  nothing  to  paint ;  dancing,  be- 
cause you  can  seldom  gather  a  sufficiently 
large  party,  and  have  no  rooms  big 
enough  ;  instrumental  music,  on  account 
of  the  impossibility  of  transporting  a  piano 
over  rocks  and  bogs  on  the  back  of  a 
pony.  Nevertheless,  we  found  in  a  remote 
house  (a  good  wooden  house,  by  the 
way),  upon  the  coast,  where  we  were 
hospitably  entertained  for  a  day  and 
night,  not  only  a  piano,  but  several  young 
ladies  who  could  play  excellently  on  it 
and  a  guitar,  accompanying  themselves 
to  songs  in  four  or  five  languages,  the 
Swedish,  as  we  thought,  the  prettiest  of  all. 
They  lived  in  the  most  desolate  spot  im- 
aginable—  the  sea  roaring  in  front  on  a 
long  strand  ;  inland,  a  plain  of  dreary  bog, 
and  behind  it,  miles  away,  grim  shapeless 
mountains.  They  had  no  neighbours 
within  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and  told  us 
they  were  often  without  a  visitor  for 
months  together.  But  they  were  as 
bright  and  cheerful  as  possible ;  and 
though  they  did  not  respond  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  dance,  they  sang  and  played 
to  two  of  us  all  evening  long  in  the  tiny 
drawing-room,  while  the  storm  howled 
without  ;  and  their  worthy  father  (who 
was  a  sort  of  general  merchant  for  that 
part  of  the  island),  and  .the  lord-lieuten- 
ant of  the  county,  who  had  dropped  in 
from  his  house  thirty  or  forty  miles  off, 
brewed  noble  bowls  of  punch,  and  held 
■forth  to  our  third  comrade,  in  a  strange 
jnixture  of  tongues,  upon  the  resources 
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of  Iceland,  and  the  prospects  of  opening, 
by  means  of  British  capital,  a  flourishing 
trade  in  sulphur. 

As  for  society,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  there  is  any  society  in  Iceland  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  England  or  America. 
Except  at  weddings  or  funerals  there  are 
no  social  gatherings  ;  even  in  the  town 
an  entertainment  is  the  rarest  thing  in 
the  world,  and  in  the  country  it  is  impos- 
sible. There  are  no  "county  people," 
no  "  best  sets,"  and  hence  no  struggles 
to  get  into  them.  But  there  is  not  only 
a  great  deal  of  practical  hospitality,  every- 
body staying  as  a  matter  of  course  at 
everybody  else's  house,  but  a  very  gen- 
erous spirit  shown  in  giving  it.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  which  one  most  enjoys 
in  travelling  there,  and  which  atones  for 
many  discomforts.  Everywhere  you 
meet  a  hearty  welcome ;  all  that  the 
house  affords  is  set  before  you,  the  best 
room  is  at  your  service,  and  what  is  done, 
be  it  great  or  little,  is  done  in  an  ungrudg- 
ing spirit,  and  with  genuine  kindliness 
of  manner.  In  fact,  the  strongest  im- 
pression which  we  carried  away,  after 
that  of  the  grimness  of  the  scenery,  was 
that  of  the  geniality  of  the  people,  and 
the  pleasant  sense  of  a  social  equality 
which  involves  no  obtrusive  self-asser- 
tion by  the  poorer,  since  it  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  conditions  under  which  life 
goes  on. 

Hospitality,  it  may  be  said,  is  natural 
enough  in  a  wilderness  where  the  least 
engaging  stranger  brings  news,  and  va- 
ries somehow  the  intense  monotony  of 
life.  But  in  Iceland,  as  nothing  ever 
happens,  there  can  hardly  be  even  news 
to  bring,  except  round  the  coast,  where 
the  expected  arrival  of  a  ship  is  a  great 
event;  and  the  people  have  singular- 
ly little  curiosity  about  other  countries. 
The  two  newspapers  (to  which  I  believe 
a  third  has  since  been  added)  contained 
only  the  most  trivial  local  incidents  and 
reflections  on  the  Danish  Government. 
Nobody  (except  of  course  those  few  who 
had  themselves  travelled)  enquired  what 
was  passing  in  the  great  world  of  Europe. 
Some  had  just  heard  of  the  fall  of  Louis 
Napoleon  two  years  before  ;  but  not  a 
question  was  put  as  to  the  war  or  its  re- 
sults on  France,  and  when  one  volun- 
teered remarks  they  excited  no  interest. 
Once  or  twice  I  was  asked  whether  Lon- 
don was  not  a  large  town,  and  if  I  had 
seen  when  in  America  the  Icelandic  col- 
ony at  Milwaukee,  but  here  curiosity 
about  foreign  countries  stopped.  The 
fact  was  that  they  did  not  know  enough 
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about  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
outside  to  know  what  to  ask  about 
it  ;  while,  as  to  its  politics  or  social  or 
literary  movements,  they  felt  that  noth- 
ing that  happened  there  would  or  could 
make  any  difference  to  them.  To  them 
at  least  what  the  French  call  the 
"  solidarity  of  the  peoples  "  has  not  any 
meaning  or  application.  No  political 
revolution,  no  ascendancy  of  democracy 
or  imperialism,  no  revival  or  decay  of  lit- 
erature or  art,  no  scientific  invention, 
will  substantially  affect  their  lives.  Steam 
and  the  telegraph  have  done  nothing  for 
them,  for  there  is  not  a  steam-engine  or 
galvanic  battery  in  the  country  ;  and 
though  a  steamboat  visits  them  six  times 
a  year,  trade  is  not  more  brisk  than  in 
the  old  days.  Even  those  discoveries 
which  seem  of  the  most  universal  utility, 
discoveries  in  medicine  and  surgery,  are 
practically  useless  to  them,  who  have  but 
one  doctor.* 

And  this  is  the  third  and  last  of  the 
dominant  impressions  which  one  receives 
in  Iceland  —  an  impression  of  utter  iso- 
lation and  detachment  from  the  progress 
of  the  world  ;  stronger  here  than  in  the 
remotest  wilds  of  America,  because  it  is 
an  old  country,  because  its  inhabitants 
are  civilized,  and  because  you  know  that 
whichever  way  the  currents  of  trade  and 
population  may  flow,  they  will  never  turn 
hither.  The  farmer  of  the  interior  of  Ice- 
land, or  the  north-west  coast,  lives  on 
and  is  clothed  by  the  produce  of  his  own 
hillside,  reads  only  his  own  language, 
hears  of  the  great  world  but  once  or  twice 
a  year :  what  do  its  excitements  and 
changes  signify  to  him  ?  What  can 
they  signify  even  to  his  late  descend- 
ants ?  Human  life  is  reduced  to  its  sim- 
plest elements  ;  and  one  feels  how  per- 
manent these  elements  are,  and  how 
small  a  part  man  plays  in  the  order  of 
things.  Nature  confronts  him,  strong, 
inexorable,  always  the  same  ;  and  he  re- 
mains the  same  because  unable  to  resist 
her.  It  is  not  wholly,  it  is  not  even 
chiefly,  a  dismal  feeling,  this  sense  of 
isolation  and  stillness  in  Icelandic  life. 
The  traveller  enjoys  for  himself  the  most 
absolute  immunity  from  the  interruptions 
of  his  usual  interests  and  duties  that  can 
be  imagined,  for  no  news  from  Europe 
can  reach  him  ;  he  may  be  offered  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  or  accused  of  forgery,  or 
pourtrayed     in     Vanity    Fair — he    will 

*  He  is  a  very  delightful  and  enersetic  old  doctor, 
who  travels  up  and  down  constantly,  trying  to  diffuse 
sound  ideas  regarding  health  ;  but  no  one  man  can  do 
much  in  such  an  area. 
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know  nothing  about  it  till  his  return. 
And  he  sees  that  the  native  Icelander,  if 
he  wants  some  of  those  requisites  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life  which  custom  has  made 
us  expect,  wants  also  many  of  the  foun- 
tains of  bitterness  which  spring  up  in  a 
highly  civilized  society,  and  possesses  all 
that  philosophy  can  admit  to  be  necessa- 
ry for  happiness.  Comfort  he  has  never 
known,  and  therefore  does  not  miss  ; 
and  he  has  the  primal  human  affections, 
healthful  and  useful  labour,  books  to  en- 
noble his  life  by  connecting  him  with  the 
past  and  the  future,  the  changing  sea- 
sons, clouds  and  the  colours  of  sunset, 
and,  most  of  all,  calm  and  the  freedom 
from  temptations  — seaira  quics  et  nescia 
fallere  vita.  When  the  first  Norwegians 
came  to  Iceland,  driven  forth  by  the  con- 
quests of  Harold  the  Fair-haired,  they 
found  it  already  inhabited  by  a  few  saint- 
ly Irish  hermits,  who  soon  disappeared 
before  the  intruders.  It  is  still  a  place 
to  be  commended  to  those  who  are  tired 
of  the  giddy  world  and  would  give  them- 
selves to  meditation  upon  everlasting 
problems. 

These  wandering  reminiscences  have 
rambled  on  further  than  was  intended, 
yet  many  things  have  been  passed  over 
which  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
speak  of —  whimsical  incidents  of  travel, 
curious  little  bits  of  ancient  usage,  such 
as  the  institution  of  parish  arbitrators  to 
whom  a  dispute  must  be  submitted  be- 
fore it  turns  to  a  law-suit;  instances  of 
the  friendly  warmth  with  which  the  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  receive  strangers  who  do 
not  give  themselves  airs,  and  which  cul- 
minated in  a  farewell  entertainment,  at 
which  the  health  of  the  departing  visitors 
was  proposed  by  a  dear  old  friend,  in  a 
long  Latin  speech,  with  an  eloquence  and 
command  of  Ciceronianisms  that  put  the 
answerer  to  shame.  Enjoyable,  however, 
heartily  enjoyable,  as  we  found  our  two 
months  there,  I  cannot  say  that  other 
travellers  would,  any  more  than  I  can 
feel  sure  that  the  views  and  sentiments  I 
have  tried  to  express  are  those  which  the 
aspect  of  the  country  and  people  will  sug- 
gest to  others.  Even  in  our  little  party 
there  were  those  who  balanced  very  dif- 
ferently the  pleasures  and  the  miseries  of 
our  lot,  and  opinions  diverged  upon  all 
sorts  of  Icelandic  questions  ;  one,  for  in- 
stance, maintaining  the  Icelanders  to  be 
an  exceptionally  religious  people  ;  a  sec- 
ond, exceptionally  unreligious  ;  while  the 
third  thought  them  neither  more  nor  less 
religious  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
(Each  still  holds  to   his  own  view,  so    I 
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commend  the  matter  to  the  next  travel- 
ler.) On  the  whole,  our  conclusion  was 
that  tourists,  even  those  who  are  tired 
of  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  ought  not  to  be 
advised  to  visit  Iceland,  unless  they 
either  are  interested  in  Scandinavian  lit- 
erature and  history,  or  belong^  to  that 
happy  and  youthful  class  which  enjoys  a 
rough  life  for  its  own  sake.  Life  in  Ice- 
land is  certainly  very  rough,  and  if  it  may 
strengthen  the  strong,  it  tries  too  severe- 
ly the  weak.  But  he  who  does  not  fear 
hardships,  and  penetrates  the  desert  in- 
terior, or  coasts  the  wild  north-west,  may 
rest  assured  that  he  will  find  a  new  de- 
light to  the  study  of  the  ancient  literature 
of  the  island,  and  of  the  island  itself  will 
carry  away  an  ineffaceable  impression. 
Ineffaceable,  not  only  because  it  is  pecu- 
liar, but  because  it  is  so  simple  ;  for  as 
respects  nature,  it  is  the  impression  of 
an  unchangeable  present  ;  as  respects 
man,  of  an  unreturning  past.  Iceland 
had  a  glorious  dawn,  and  has  lain  in  twi- 
light ever  since ;  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  she  should  again  be  called  on  to 
play  a  part  in  European  history.  But  the 
brightness  of  that  dawn  can  never  fade 
entirely  from  her  hills,  or  cease  to  en- 
noble the  humble  lives  of  her  people. 

James  Bryce. 


From  The  Victoria  Magazine. 
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I  have  gathered  a  posy  of  other  men's  flowers,  and 
nothing  but  the  thread  that  binds  them  is  my  own.  — 
Montaigne. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  each  one  of  us  to 
find,  as  the  Good  Duke  did  in  As  you 
Like  it  — 

Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stone,  and  good  in  everything. 

And  true  poetry  consists  in  taking  the 
"common  round,  the  daily  task,"  of  hu- 
man life  ;  or  in  observing  the  treasures 
hid  among  hedgerows  and  by  meadow 
streams,  as  well  as  the  grander  adjuncts 
of  trees  with  autumn  tints  and  soft  hazy 
moutains  melting  off  into  the  mysterious 
blue  distance  ;  and  with  these  materials 
weaving  a  song  that  shall  speak  home  to 
the  hearts  of  the  uninstructed  country- 
man and  innocent  child. 

There  are  people  to  whom  poetry  is 
simply  a  number  of  words  strung  like 
beads  upon  a  string  ;  people  who  may  be 
classed  as  strictly  anti-poets  and  painters, 
anti-lovers  of  nature  and  the  beautiful ; 


to   whom   Wordsworth's   lines   in    Peter 
Bell  may  aptly  be  applied  — 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

But  to  a  real  lover  of  nature  every  blade 
of  grass  speaks  in  an  intelligible  language. 
The  river  with  an  "  inner  voice,"  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  summer  woods  about  them 
blowing,  which  "makes  a  murmur  in  the 
land,"  the  song  of  birds,  the  hum  of  in- 
sects on  the  wing,  are  to  them  "  so  many 
voices,  and  not  one  of  them  is  without 
signification." 

We  may  divide  the  poets  of  nature  into 
two  schools — those  who  paint  with  the 
brush  of  a  Rubens  and  those  who  use  the 
more  delicate  touch  of  a  Raphael.  Mil- 
ton and  Spenser  stand  foremost  among 
the  first,  while  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson  belong  to  the 
latter. 

In  the  4th  Book  of  Paradise  Lost  we 
have  the  following  description  of  the 
bower  — 


•  It  was  a  place 


Chosen    by   the   Sov'ran    Planter,   when    He 

fram'd 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use  ;  the  roof, 
Of  thickest  covert,  was  inwoven  shade 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf  ;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub 
Fenc'd  up  the  verdant  wall :  each  beauteous 

flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine, 
Rear'd  high  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  and 

wrought 
Mosaic  ;  underfoot  the  violet, 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broidered  the  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with 

stone 
Of  costliest  emblem. 

Exquisite  as  this  picture  is,  we  lose 
sight  of  the  individual  flowers  in  it  :  it  is 
the  Bower  that  is  the  subject  of  Milton's 
word  painting.  I  think  that  the  metre  in 
which  this  splendid  poem  is  written  is 
not  suited  for  minute  detail.  It  flows  on 
in  a  deep,  solemn  current,  now  thunder- 
ing forth  in  scenes  of  terror  and  describ- 
ing the  arch-fiend's  journey  to  hell's  nine- 
fold gates  ;  now  changing  into  soft  music 
like  the  nestling  of  angels'  wings  far  up  in 
the  blue  heaven,  to  usher  in  that  still  small 
voice  that  Elijah  heard  after  the  tempest 
had  passed. 

In  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  both  of 
which  were  written,  as  was  the  greater 
part  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  at  Horton, 
Milton  gives  us   many  beautiful  pictures 
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of  pastoral  scenes  ;  but  nowhere  do  we 
find  the  minute  description  of  the  daisy, 
foxglove,  or  cowslip  which  some  of  our 
great  poets  have  given  us. 

Shelley,  in  his  Spirit  of  Solitude^  has 
described,  in  glowing  language,  a  tropi- 
cal forest,  where  — 

Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky, 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang 
Tremulous  and  pale.     Like   restless  serpents 

clothed 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasites, 
Starr'd    with    ten    thousand    blossoms,    flow 

around 
The  grey  trunks ; 

Soft  mossy  lawns 


Beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  swells, 
Fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed  with 

blooms 
Minute,  yet  beautiful. 

Shelley  has,  however,  shown  us  in  his 
poem  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  that  he  was 
also  a  miniature-painter.  In  the  2nd 
Book,  Canto  vii.,  of  the  Faerie  Queene, 
Spenser  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Proserpine  — 

There  mournful  cypress  grew  in  greatest  store 
And  trees  of  bitter  gall,  and  ebon  sad, 
Dead  sleeping  poppy  ;  and  black  hellebore ; 
Cold  coloquintida,  and  tetra  mad  ; 
Mortal  samnitis,  and  cicuta  bad  ; 
With  which  th'  unjust  Athenians  made  to  die 
Wise  Socrates,  who,  thereof,  quaffing  glad, 
Pour'd  out  his  life  and  last  philosophy 
To  the  fair  Cirtias,  his  dearest  belamy. 

Swinburne  has  given  us,  in  his  Garden 
of  Proserpine^  a  stanza  that  resembles 
the  above  — 

No  growth  of  moor  or  coppice, 
No  heather  flower  or  vine, 
But  bloomless  buds  of  poppies, 
Green  grapes  of  Proserpine. 
Pale  beds  of  blowing  rushes, 
Where  no  leaf  blooms  or  blushes 
Save  this,  whereout'she  crushes 
For  dead  men  deadly  wine. 

He  also  alludes  to  the  ciaita  or  hem- 
lock. Tetra  was  the  old  name  for  the 
deadly  nightshade,  and  the  mortal  sa?mii- 
tis  is  the  saim  or  juniper  tree. 

The  above  quotations  will  be  sufficient 
to  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  Rubens 
school  of  poetry.  It  is,  however,  with 
the  Raphael  school  that  I  intend  to  deal. 

Chaucer  stands  first  as  the  poet  who 
has  given  us  the  most  minute  description 
of  his  favourite  flower,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  worshi»pped  her.  In  the  Le- 
gend of  Good  Women  he  tells  us  how  he 
rose  earlv  in  a  spring  morning  before  the 
sun  had  risen,  so  that  he  might  rush  out 
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into  the  fields  and  see  the  daisy  open,  its 
resjirrection  as  he  quaintly  calls  it,  and 
how  — 

Adown  full  softly  I  began  to  sink, 
And  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  my  side 
The  longe  day  I  shope  me  to  abide, 
For  nothing  elles,  and  I  shall  not  lie, 
But  for  to  look  upon  the  daisy  ; 
But  men  by  reason  well  it  calle  may 
The  day's  eye,  or  else  the  eye  of  day. 
The  empress  and  the  flower  of  flowers  all. 

And  then  in  the  evening  he  again  went 
to  the  fields  — 

To  see  the  flower,  how  it  will  go  to  rest, 
For  fear  of  night,  so  hateth  it  the  darkness. 


The  father  of  English  poetry  had 
to  wander  far  in  those  days  to  find 
Empress  of  flowers  — 

green  fields  and  oaks, 


not 
his 


With  branches  broad,  laden  with  leaves  new, 
That  sprangen  out  against  the  sunne  sheen, 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  light  green 

were  to  be  met  with  in  the  very  heart  of 
our  great  city  of  London. 

In  none  of  his  poems  does  Chaucer 
fail  to  mention  the  emblem  of  Innocence. 
In  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf\.\\Q  fair  lady 
with  the  branch  of  Agnus  castus  (a  kind 
of  willow)  in  her  hand  sings  — 

A  bargeret,  in  praising  the  daisy, 

For  as  me  thought,  among  the  notes  sweet, 

She  saide,  "  Si  douce  est  la  Marguirite." 

Chaucer  was  also  the  first  to  notice  the 
manner  in  which  the  daisy  opened  at  sun- 
rise and  closed  at  sunset.  "  This  flower," 
says  a  quaint  old  English  author,  "is 
such  a  wanderer  that  it  must  have  been 
one  of  the  first  flowers  that  strayed  and 
grew  outside  the  garden  of  Eden." 

Passing  from  the  father  of  English  po- 
etry I  come  to  the  prophet  of  humanity  — 
the  thousand-souled  Shakespeare  !  His 
favourite  flower  appears  to  have  been  the 
violet,  but  he  loved  all  the  treasures  of 
the  fields  and  hedges,  and  the  names  he 
gives  them  are  those  by  which  little  chil- 
dren and  country  folk  still  call  them. 

In  Cymbeline  he  speaks  of  the  "'  wink- 
ing Mary-buds"  which  begin  "to  ope 
their  golden  eyes."  In  some  parts  of 
England  the  hawthorn  still  bears  the  old 
name,  and  the  month  of  May  is  still 
called  "  Mois  de  Marie  "  in  France.  The 
clover-flowers  were  called  cocksheads  and 
honeysuckle  in  olden  days. 

How  exquisitely  touching  is  that  scene 
between  Ophelia  and  Laertes  — 

Ophelia.  There's  the  rosemarj-,  that's  for 
remembrance ;    pray,    love,    remember ;    and 
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there  are  pansies,  that's  for  thought.  There's 
fennel  for  you,  and  columbines ;  there's  rue  for 
you,  and  here's  some  for  me.  We  may  call  it 
herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays  —  you  may  wear  your 
rue  with  a  difference.  There's  a  daisy.  I 
would  give  you  some  violets,  but  they  withered 
all  when  my  father  died. 

The  rosemary  was  said  to  comfort  the 
brain  and  strengthen  the  memory,  hence 
it  was  worn  at  weddings  and  at  funerals. 
The  fennel  is  also  called  Love-in-a-mist. 
Later  on,  when  the  Queen  tells  Laertes 
that  his  sister  is  drowned,  she  says  — 

There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream,* 
There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come. 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  pur- 
ples, 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead-men's-fingers  call 
them. 

The  crow-flower  is  the  common  cam- 
pion. The  long-purples  belong  to  the 
orchis  family,  and  are  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Purple-loosestrife. 

The  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  really 
takes  place  in  May.  There  is  no  allusion 
in  Shakespeare's  play  to  the  bonfires  and 
pageantries  which  usually  took  place  in 
England  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  Mid- 
summer night  of  the  olden  days,  when 
the  country  maidens  gathered  the  magical 
St.  John's  wort,  which  was  to  foretell  if 
their  lover  would  prove  constant.  Old 
Stowe,  the  topographer,  tells  us  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  people  on  May- 
day to  walk  "in  the  sweet  meadows  and 
green  woods,  there  to  rejoice  their  spirits 
with  the  beauty  and  savour  of  sweet 
flowers  and  with  the  harmony  of  birds 
praising  God  in  their  kind,"  and  this  is 
is  what  Shakespeare's  characters  do 
throughout  the  Dream. 

Oberon  tells  a  beautiful  story  of  the 
little  Western  flower,  the  heartsease,  or 
pansy,  sometimes  called  Kiss-me-behind- 
the-garden-gate  and  Herbe  Trinity,  which 
was  — 

Before,   milk-white,   now  purple  with   love's 

wounds. 
And  maidens  call  it  Love-in-idleness. 

It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
love-lies-bleeding,  which  belongs  to  the 
Amaranth  family  ;  and  here  it  may  be  as 
well  to  remark  that  the  amaranth  in  po- 
etry is  often  an  imaginary  flower,  which 
was  supposed  never  to  fade. 

In  the  Winter's  Tale  Perdita  enume- 
rates the  flowers  she  "  lacks  to  make  a 
garland  of  "  — 


Daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  wake 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  :  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength. 

Bold  oxslips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  fleur-de-luce  being  one. 

In  some  parts  of  England  the  country 
folk  still  say  "he  died,"  or  "she  was 
married  about  primrose  time;  "and  in 
Hamlet  the  word  is  used  as  an  adjective 
to  describe  the  gay  and  flowery  path  to 
ruin  — 

The  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire. 

The  fleur-de-luce  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  lily,  but  the  Iris  or  flag-flower,  and 
derives  its  name  from  Louis  VIL  of 
France,  who  chose  it  for  his  emblem  be- 
fore starting  for  the  Crusades.  The  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Fleur-de-Louis,  and  is 
now  called  Fleur-de-lis.  The  crown-im- 
perial is  the  Fritillary,  and  the  daffodil  or 
Lent  lily  is  the  Amaryllis,  and  is  often 
called  by  Spenser  and  Michael  Drayton 
"  lily."  The  white  narcissus  of  the  poets 
was  called  "primrose  peerless;"  it  was 
a  great  favourite  with  the  Greek  writers  ; 
the  Anemone  is  by  some  called  the  white 
narcissus,  and  the  French  call  it  Vherbe- 
au-vent,  which  is  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  name  Anemos  —  wind-flower,  from 
which  our  word  of  anemone  is  derived. 
The  dark  purple  kind  is  sometimes  called 
Pasque-flower.  The  red  anemone  is  by 
some  said  to  be  the  "lilies  of  the  field," 
to  which  the  Lord  referred.  It  is  a  com- 
mon flower  in  Palestine. 

In  '■'■Love's  Labour  Z^i"/"  four  of  the 
most  exquisite  lines  occur,  lines  unsur- 
passed in  simplicity  and  music  by  any  of 
Shakespeare's  beautiful  songs  — 

When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 

All  those  who  are  acquainted  with  fields 
and  meadows  know  well  the  Cardamine, 
or  meadow  bitter-cress,  the  lady-smock 
of  our  old  poets.  It  is  sometimes  called 
cuckoo-flower ;  but  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  call  all  flowers  that  appeared 
about  the  end  of  April  by  the  name  of  the 
bird  of  "  wandering  voice."  Old  Walton, 
a  true  lover  of  nature,  says,  "  See  here  a 
boy  gathering  lilies  and  lady-smocks,  and 
there  a  girl  cropping  culver-keys  and 
cowslips,  all  to  make  garlands."     I  have 
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been  unable  satisfactorily  to  make  out 
what  the  culver-key  really  is.  In  Sheri- 
dan's Dictionary  I  found  the  word  "  cul- 
ver-key, a  species  of  flower"  —  a  piece  of 
information  which  left  me  as  wise  as  I 
was  before.  I  think,  however,  that  it 
may  be  the  old  name  for  the  wild  gerani- 
um, sometimes  called  crane's-bill  and 
dove's  bill,  the  word  culver  being  the 
Anglo-Saxon  name  for  dove.  Isaac  Wal- 
ton again  mentions  them  in  a  song  — 

Red  hyacinth  and  yellow  daffodils, 
Purple  narcissus,  like  the  morning  rays, 
Pale  gander-grass,  and  azure  culver-keyes. 

The  French  call  the  wild  geranium 
pied- de-pigeon. 

It  has  not  been  determined  what  "the 
cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue  "  are.  They 
are  not  the  cuckoo-pints,  which  are 
arums,  and  often  called  by  the  children 
in  the  midlands  "  Lord  and  Ladies." 
Hov/  carefully  do  their  little  fingers  pull 
off  the  hood  and  reveal  the  "  parson-in- 
his-pulpit,"  as  they  call  the  tall  spire  in 
the  centre.  In  Gloucestershire  the  chil- 
dren call  it  "Jack-in-the-box." 

Shakespeare  mentions  the  "crimson 
drops  i'  the  bottom  of  the  cowslip," 
which  he  also  calls  "  cinque  spotted  "  — 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be  j 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see  ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours. 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-dross  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 

Little  children  call  these  rubies  "  peeps." 
The  cowslip  was  sometimes  called  paigle, 
petty-mullein,  and  palsywort.  The  French 
still  call  it  "  Herbe-de-la-paralysie." 

As  the  pansy  denotes  thought,  so  does 
the  blue  violet  signify  remembrance. 
There  are  three  lines  in  Ha?nlei  — 

Lay  her  i'  the  earth. 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 

May  violets  grow. 

And  in  In  Memoriam  — 

And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 
'  The  violets  of  his  native  land. 

which  imply  remembrance  after  death. 

There  was  a  quaint  legend  attached  to 
the  Mandragora,  or  mandrake.  It  is  said 
that  dogs  were  tied  to  pull  the  plant  up, 
and  so  prevent  the  certain  death  of  the 
person  who  dared  to  attempt  such  a  deed, 
and  that  the  groans  emitted  by  it  when 
this  was  done  were  terrible :  thus  in 
Shakespeare  — 


And  shrieks  like  mandrakes,  torn  out  of  the 

earth 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  go  mad. 

Wordsworth's  favourite  flower  was  the 
Celandine,  or  swallow-wort  — 

Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies, 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises; 
Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory ; 
Long  as  there  are  violets 
They  shall  have  a  place  in  story. 
There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
'Tis  the  little  celandine. 

I  must  pass  over  many  poets,  but  I 
must  not  omit  Tennyson.  Trees  are 
what  he  delights  in  most  — 

A    million    emeralds    break  from    the  ruby- 
budded  lime. 

When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch. 

But  here  will  sigh  the  alder  tree, 
And  here  thine  aspen  shiver  ; 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  forever 
By  the  island  in  the  river. 

One  willow  over  the  river  wept, 

By  the  margin  willow-veil'd. 

Like  satin  shining  palm 

On  sallows  in  the  windy  gleams  of  March. 

In  Amphion  he  gives  us  a  long  list  of 
trees,  among  them  "the  birch  tree  swang 
her  fragrant  hair,"  and  with  wonderful 
skill  has  he  brought  out  the  characteris- 
tic of  each  tree  — 

The  poplars  in  long  order  due 

With  cypress  promenaded, 
The  shock  head  willows  two  and  two, 

By  river  gallopaded. 

In  the  Garden  Scene  in  Maud  he  has 
described  the  emotions  of  the  different 
plants  — 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear  : 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate  ; 
The  red  rose  cries,  "  She  is  near,  she  is  near  j " 

The  white  rose  weeps,  "  She  is  late  ;  " 
The  larkspur  listens,  "  I  hear,  I  hear  ;  " 

And  the  lily  whispers,  '*  I  wait." 

The  sorrow  of  the  passion-flower,  the 
flush  of  expectation  on  the  red  rose,  the 
paleness  of  hope  deferred  in  the  white, 
the  bright,  hopeful  exclamation  of  the 
wiry  little  larkspur,  the  gentle  resigna- 
tion of  the  lily  —  with  what  a  loving  ten- 
der hand  has  he  painted  each. 

In  the  May  Quee7i  the  following  verse 
occurs  — 
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The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  wov'n 

its  wavy  bowers, 
And  by  the  meadow  trenches  blow  the  faint 

sweet  cuckoo-flow'ers, 
And  the  wild  marsh  marigold  shines  like  fire 

in  swamp  and  hollow  gray. 

Here,  by  the  "faint  sweet  cuckoo- 
flower," Tennyson  means  the  lady- 
smocks,  or  meadow  bitter-cress.  The 
marsh  marigold  we  all  know.  It  is  the 
"  goldie  "  or  "  goolie  "  of  Chaucer. 

In  the  T1V0  Voices  he  mentions  the 
"tufts  of  rosy-tinted  snow"  on  the 
thorn,  and  again  — 

The  furzy  prickle  fire  the  dells, 
The  fox-gloves  cluster  dappled  bells. 

But  I  have  still  to  mention  the  birds 
of  the  poets,  and  so  will  conclude  this 
part  of  my  subject  with  the  words  of  the 
greatest  of  poets  — 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field ;  they  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  and  yet  I  say  unto 
you  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

In  Chaucer's  Nightingale  and  Cuckoo 
the  latter  is  called  the  bird  of  ill  omen. 
I  confess  that  I  consider  the  poor  bird  is 
very  badly  treated  in  this  poem.  In  the 
first  place  the  nightingale  requests  him 
to  "move  off"  and  leave  the  place  to 
birds  that  can  sing.  The  cuckoo  tries  to 
defend  her  song,  and  in  doing  so  uses 
rather  unparliamentary  language,  and 
rails  against  love.  The  nightingale  vin- 
dicates love,  but  is  at  last  overcome  with 
sorrow  by  the  taunts  and  bitter  words  of 
the  cuckoo,  and  calls  on  the  God  of  Love 
for  help,  whereupon  Chaucer  tells  us  he 


•started  up  anon, 


And  to  the  brook  I  ran  and  got  a  stone, 
And  at  the  cuckoo  heartily  cast ; 
And  for  dread  he  flew  away  full  fast. 
And  glad  was  I  when  he  was  gone. 

In  return  for  this  most  unprovoked  as- 
sault, the 

■  Cuckoo,  as  he  flay 


He  saide,  "  Farewell,  farewell,  popinjay," 
As  though  he  scorned 

The  oldest  sample  of  English  secular 
music  which  we  possess  is  arranged  to 
the  oldest  of  our  English  songs  — 

Summer  is  ycumen  in 
Lhude  sing  cucu. 
Groweth  sed  or  bloweth  med, 
And  springeth  the  wde  nu, 
Sing  cucu. 

It  was  a  favourite  song  in  the  time  of 


Elizabeth,   and   Shakespeare   has    intro- 
duced it  in  Love''s  Laborer  Lost. 

In  Denmark  there  is  a  curious  legend 
regarding  this  bird:  —  "When  in  early 
spring-time  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  is 
first  heard  in  the  woods,  every  village 
girl  kisses  her  hand,  and  asks,  'Cuckoo, 
cuckoo,  when  shall  I  be  married  ? '  And 
the  old  folks,  borne  down  with  age  and 
rheumatism,  enquire,  '  When  shall  I  be 
released  from  the  world's  cares  .'*'  The 
bird,  in  answer,  continues  saying 
'cuckoo  '  as  many  times  as  the  years  will 
elapse  before  the  object  of  their  desires 
will  come  to  pass.  But  as  some  old  peo- 
ple live  to  an  advanced  age,  and  some 
girls  never  marry,  the  poor  bird  has  so 
much  to  do  in  answering  the  questions- 
put  to  her  that  she  has  no  time  to  build 
her  nest  and  lays  her  eggs  in  that  of  the 
hedge  sparrow." 

Wordsworth  has  written  the  finest  lines 
to  this  bird  — 

O  blithe  new  comer  !     I  have  heard  — 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 
O  cuckoo  !     Shall  I  call  thee  bird, 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

The  lark  and  nightingale,  the  Attic 
bird  of  some  poets,  the  Philomel  of 
others,  are  however  the  rivals  for  fame. 
Shelley  has  given  us  some  beautiful  lines 
to  the  sky  lark,  which  are  so  well  known 
that  no  quotation  is  needed.  The  poet 
Hogg  has  also  written  some  verses  so 
exquisite  in  thei>  freshness  and  simpli- 
city that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  giving 
them  in  full  — 

Bird  of  the  wilderness,  blithesome  and  cum- 
berless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  ! 
Emblem  of  happiness,  blest  is  thy  dwelling- 
place, 
Oh  !  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee. 

Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  loud,  far  on  the  downy 
cloud  ; 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth  ! 
Where   on    thy   dewy  wing,   where   art   thou 
journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen,  o'er  moor  and 
mountain  green. 

O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 
Over  the  cloudlet  dim,  over  the  rainbow's  rim. 

Musical  cherubim,  hie  thee  away. 

Then  when  the  gloaming  comes,  love  in  the 
heather  blooms, 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be ; 
Bird  of  the  wilderness,  blest  is  thy  dwelling- 
place. 
Oh !  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee. 
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But  one  line  of  Shakespeare's  — 

Hark  !    hark  !  !      The   lark  at   heaven's  gate 
sings  — 

alone  would  have  sufficed  to  immortalize 
the  herald  of  the  morning. 

The  nightingale's  song  has  always 
been  called  sad.     Milton  pronounced  it  — 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy. 

S.  T.  Coleridge  has  answered  this  ac- 
cusation in  the  following  manner  — 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy  bird  ! 

A  melancholy  bird  !     Oh,  idle  thought  ! 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy ; 

But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart 

was  pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love. 
And  so,  poor  wretch,  filled  all  things  with  him- 
self, 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrows.     He,  and  such  as  he. 
First  named  thy  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 

'Tis  the  merry  nightingale 

That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates, 
With  fast  thick  warble,  his  delicious  notes, 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant  and  disburden  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music 

And  Hartley  Coleridge  in  his  verses  to 
the  nightingale  says  that  the  song  is  a 
combination  of  fierce  grief  and  wild  joy  — 

Oh  nightingale  !  what  doth  she  ail  ? 

And  is  she  sad  or  jolly.'' 
For  ne'er  on  earth  was  sound  of  mirth 

So  like  to  melancholy. 

Tennyson,  however,  has  best  described 
the  song  — 

Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liquid  sweet. 
Rings  Eden  through  the  budded  quicks, 

0  tell  me  where  the  senses  mix, 
O  tell  me  where  the  passions  meet, 

Whence  radiate  :  fierce  extremes  employ 
Thy  spirits  in  the  darkening  leaf. 
And  in  the  midmost  heart  of  grief 

Thy  passion  clasps  a  secret  joy. 

And  I  —  my  harp  would  prelude  woe, 

1  cannot  all  command  the  strings ; 
The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 

Will  flash  along  the  chords  and  go. 

These  two  last  lines  describe,  not  only 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  but  also  that 
of  the  poem  In  Meinoria?n.  In  both  it  is  — 

The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 

which  words  and  song  are  unable  to  ex- 
press :  and  the  same  reason  may  be  given 


for  the  nightingale's  song  that  Tennyson 
gives  for  writing  his  poem  — 

I  do  but  sing  because  I  must. 

Chaucer  mentions  the  old  superstition 
that  the  nightingale's  *  song  enticed  the 
leaves  out  of  their  buds  — 

The  nightingale 
That  calleth  forth  the  freshe  leaves  new. 

And  Tennyson  also  alludes  to  it  when  he 
says  — 

In  whispers,  like  the  whispers  of  the  leaves 
That  tremble  round  the  nightingale. 

And  again  in  the  line  above  quoted  — 
Rings  Eden  through  the  budded  quicks. 

The  superstition  attached  to  the  robin 
has  saved  that  little  songster  from  an  un- 
timely death. 

It  was  supposed  that  its  red  breast 
came  from  the  Lord's  blood  which  was 
sprinkled  on  it  when  the  bird  attended 
Him  to  the  cross.  And  in  the  following 
lines,  by  an  American  poet,  John   Green 


leaf 
told 


Whittier,    another 


legend 


IS 


well 


My  old  Welch  neighbour  over  the  way 
Crept  slowly  out  in  the  sun  of  spring, 

Pushed  from  her  ears  the  locks  of  gray, 
And  listened  to  hear  the  robin  sing. 

Her  grandson  playing  at  marbles  stopped, 
And,  cruel  in  sport  as  boys  will  be. 

Tossed  a  stone  at  the  bird  who  hopped 
From  bough  to  bough  in  the  apple-tree. 

Nay  !    said  the  grandmother ;  have  you  not 
heard 

My  poor,  bad  boy,  of  the  fiery  pit, 
And  how,  drop  by  drop,  this  merciful  bird 

Carries  the  water  that  quenches  it  ? 

He  brings  cool  dew  in  his  little  bill, 
And  lets  it  fall  on  the  souls  of  sin. 

You  can  see  the  mark  on  his  red  breast  still 
Of  fires  that  scorch  as  he  drops  it  in. 

My  poor  Bron-rhuddyn !     My  breast-burned 
bird ! 

Singing  so  sweetly  from  limb  to  limb. 
Very  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord 

Is  he  who  pities  the  lost  like  him. 

"  Amen  !  "  I  said  to  the  beautiful  myth, 
*'  Sing,  bird  of  God,  in  my  heart  as  well." 

*  The  following  song  is  said  to  be  sung  by  the  French 
peasantry,  and  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
nightingale's:  — 

"  Le  bon  Dieu  m'a  donn^  une  femme, 
Que  i'ai  tant,  tant,  tant,  tant,  tant,  battue, 
Que  si'l  m'endonne  une  autre, 
Je  ne  la  batterais  plus,  plus,  plus,  plus, 
Qu'un  petit,  qu'un  petit,  qu'un  petit." 
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Each  good  thought  is  a  drop  wherewith 
To  cool  and  lessen  the  fires  of  hell. 


Prayers  of  love  like  rain-drops  fall, 

Tears  of  pity  are  cooling  dew, 
And  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord  are  all 

Who  suffer  like  Him  in  the  good  they  do. 

But  I  must  finish  my  paper.     All  these 


beauties  of  flowers  and  birds  are  around 
us  now,  and  will  be  for  some  time  yet ; 
and  as  we  walk  amid  green  fields  and 
woods,  now  echoing  to  the  song  of  count- 
less visitors  from  far-off  climes,  shall  we 
not  say,  with  old  Isaac  Walton  — 

Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  provided  for  thy 
saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad  men 
such  music  on  earth  ?  E.  K.  M.  P. 


A  LETTER  from  Japan  m  the  Cologne  Gazette 
says  that  the  religious  question,  which  is  an 
increasing  topic  of  discussion  among  the 
Japanese,  has  again  been  brought  before  the 
public  by  a  memorandum  issued  by  two  offi- 
cials of  the  religious  department.  The  memo- 
randum begins  by  pointing  out  that  Japan  has 
made  such  immense  progress  that  her  civiliza- 
tion and  commerce  are  equal  to  those  of 
Europe,  but  that  in  religious  matters  she  still 
hesitates  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity. 
It  therefore  proposes  that  public  disputations 
should  be  organized  between  Buddhist  and 
Shinto  priests  on  one  side,  and  Christian 
preachers  on  the  other.  Each  of  these  dispu- 
tations would  take  place  on  a  specified  subject, 
to  be  agreed  upon  beforehand  by  the  contend- 
ing parties.  The  speeches  would  be  taken 
down  by  shorthand  writers,  and  published  in 
several  languages  ;  and  an  interval  of  ten  days 
would  elapse  between  one  disputation  and  the 
next.  By  these  means,  the  memorandum  con- 
tinues, the  world  would  be  able  to  decide 
which  religion  is  the  true  one,  and  make  its 
choice  accordingly.  The  expenses  of  the  pro- 
posed disputations  would  be  covered  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  short-hand  reports. 
The  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Terashima, 
has  declared  that  all  foreigners  in  Japan  will 
be  considered  amenable  to  the  Japanese  laws. 
This,  observes  the  correspondent,  might  be 
admitted  if  the  officials  were  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  put  the  new  laws  into  execution. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  new  code  is  a  dead 
letter,  and  that  the  judges  in  the  provinces 
continue  the  old  practice  of  flogging  with  bam- 
boos and  thrusting  their  prisoners,  after  they 
have  been  thus  tortured,  into  damp  dungeons. 
The  court  has  decided  to  revoke  the  decrees 
relating  to  dress,  it  having  been  represented 
to  the  Empress  that  the  Japanese  costume  is 
most  in  accordance  with  the  natural  produc- 
tions and  manufactures  of  the  country.  The 
two  English  dressmakers  sent  over  from  Lon- 
don by  the  Japanese  Embassy  are  consequently 
no  longer  required.  The  railway  from  Kobe 
to  Osaka  was  to  be  opened  in  February,  and 
that  to  Kiots  is  in  the  course  of  construction. 
A  gas  company  has  been  established  at  Hiogo. 
It  uses  chiefly  inland  coal,  and  charges  at  the 
rate  of  2  1-2  dollars  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 


Official  accounts  from  Rhodes  tell  us  that 
the  diving  apparatus  used  for  the  sponge  fish- 
ery, the  principal  branch  of  industry  there,  are 
exclusively  imported  from  Great  Britain  and 
France.  In  1870  those  of  English  manufacture 
were  unjustly  taxed,  the  cost  of  a  licence  to 
fish  with  them  being  15/.  in  excess  of  what 
was  charged  for  the  use  of  the  French  ap- 
paratus. Redress  of  this  grievance  was  ob- 
tained through  our  Embassy  at  Constantinople. 
Though  there  is  no  difference  in  construction 
between  English  and  French  machines,  with 
regard  to  the  depth  they  can  attain,  or  the 
length  of  time  a  diver  can  remain  under  water, 
still  English  produce  generally  proves  stronger. 
The  air-tubes  are  heavier  than  the  French, 
and  thus  impede  the  free  movements  of  the 
diver,  by  the  tubes  being  caught  on  rocks ;  the 
floating  tubes,  however,  which  are  coming  into 
use,  will  get  rid  of  that  difficulty.  The  yearly 
average  crop  of  sponges  may  be  estimated  at 
120,000/.,  of  which  about  50,000/.  are  sent  to 
England.  The  value  of  them  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing, owing  to  the  more  abundant  crops 
which  the  introduction  of  these  apparatus 
enables  the  divers  to  gather.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  increasing  taxes  imposed  on 
these  fisheries,  will,  it  is  anticipated,  gradually 
restrict  this  industry,  and  cause  the  divers  to 
seek  a  more  remunerative  and  less  dangerous 
work.  Academy. 


Half-a-million  Circassians  have,  within 
the  last  few  years,  left  Russian  soil,  and  it  is 
stated  that  a  great  number  more  are  preparing 
to  emigrate  into  Turkey  in  the  coming  spring. 
The  chief  causes  of  this  new  exodus  are  two  : 
—  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Circassians  with 
the  size  of  their  holdings,  the  property  of 
former  emigrants  having  been  distributed 
among  the  Russian  officers  ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  priests,  who  are  bitterly  hostile  to  Rus- 
sia. The  Turkish  Government  intends  to  give 
these  emigrants  certain  parts  of  the  plains  of 
Thessaly  —  to  the  horror  of  the  Greeks,  who 
fear  a  revival  of  marauding  and  brigandage, 
and  pertinently  ask  whether  the  Circassians 
will  work  when  they  can  steal .-'  It  is  said  that 
Tartar  families  would  make  infinitely  better 
colonists.  Academy. 
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TO    PSYCHE,    ETC. 


TO  PSYCHE. 

Through  what  soft  veil  of  purple  mist, 
Most  like  to  vaporous  amethyst, 
In  what  still  light  of  even-fall, 
Most  world-withdrawn,  most  mystical  — 
How  shall  dull  song  at  all  declare  ? 
But  seen  as  by  desire  intense. 
Of  inwardly  awakened  sense, 
Beyond  all  sight,  how  fair 
The  vision,  shaped  of  pulsing  air, 
Purer  than  lily  breath,  yet  quick 
With  life  to  which  the  sluggish  creep 
Of  this  distraught  and  dreamful  sleep 
Is  deadlier  than  the  dreary  tick 
Of  laggard  Time  in  midnight  watch  ! 
How  shall  unwinged  senses  catch. 
Or  speech  ensnare  in  web  of  words, 
The  subtle  soul  that  inly  gleams 
Through  shadow-heart  of  all  our  dreams  ? 
Love's  lute  notes,  wildest  ti^ills  of  birds, 
Are  less  unspeakable  than  this. 
That  passes  picturing,  yet  is 
The  core  of  hope,  the  heart  of  bliss. 


What  amaranth  splendour  wreaths  that  brow 

Seen  fitfully  in  pauses  low 

Of  spirit  silence,  when  the  whirl 

Of  sense-seen  things  is  wholly  still. 

When  weakness  slippeth  from  the  will, 

And  Death  is  but  a  warder  dim 

Beside  a  gate  of  pearl  ? 
So  still,  so  white,  I  see  thee  stand. 
Ah,  Psyche  !  with  uplifted  hand. 
That  pointeth  —  whither  ?    Though  I  yearn 
With  uttermost  desire  to  learn, 
I  cannot  strain  mine  eyes  to  see, 
I  may  not  shape  my  lips  to  tell ; 
Yet,  while  thou  standest  it  is  well, 

Oh  silent  prophecy  ! 
White  warder  of  a  wondrous  land, 
Silent  —  for  that  those  lips  divine 
So  sweetly  grave,  so  softly  strong, 
Seal  glorious  secrets  that  demand 
A  subtler  speech,  a  mightier  song, 
Than  any  that  to  earth  belong. 
What  speech  shall  life's  last  veil  remove  ? 
What  woven  words  shall  Beauty  prove  ? 
What  song  shall  search  the  heart  of  Love  ? 
But  radiant  eye,  but  lifted  hand, 
Are  they  so  hard  to  understand  ? 
Sweet  Psyche,  though  chill  waters  roar 
Forever  round  life's  island  shore. 
And  though  the  darkness  evermore 

Around  us  closes ; 
Though  bliss  hath  root  in  bitterness. 
And  earthly  love  and  loveliness 

Are  but  as  riven  roses. 
Drifting  adown  a  shoreless  stream. 
Though  joy  is  but  a  broken  beam. 
That  heralds  no  full  flush  of  morn. 
But  makes  the  darkness  more  forlorn ; 
Yet  thy  dim  vision  through  the  night 
Is  dearer  than  assured  sight 

Of  earth's  most  full  completeness  j 
Is  sweeter  than  serene  delight 

Of  life's  most  perfect  sweetness. 


So  stand,  sweet  Psyche,  ever  stand 
Mist-girt  and  amaranth-garlanded, 
Though  voiceless  as  the  silent  dead ; 
That  fadeless  wreath,  that  lifted  hand, 

My  heart  interpreteth. 
Stronger  than  darkness  or  than  death. 

Mightier  than  spectre  fear  art  thou ; 
The  Shadow's  touch,  the  Slayer's  breath 

Reach  not  that  radiant  brow. 
That  shining  beacon  hand,  unstirred, 
Pointeth  to  things  unseen,  unheard, 

That  lie  beyond  thy  shrining  mist, 
Most  like  to  vaporous  amethyst. 
Full  orbed  Beauty  beameth  there. 
Nor  suffereth  shadow  of  eclipse  ; 
And  there  the  seraph  Love  with  lips 

As  pure  as  prayer. 
Lord  of  all  rapture  strong  and  still, 
Rules  all  the  chords  of  heaven's  attuned  will. 
All  The  Year  Round. 


THOUGHTS. 


"  The  sun  set  in  a  sea  of  brilliant  hues. 
Crimson,  and  gold,  and  azure  ;  one  by  one 
I  saw  the  colours  blend  and  interfuse, 
And  follow  down  the  pathway  of  the  sun. 
I  almost  wished  with  them  to  fade  away 
Over  the  distant  edge,  and  die  as  they." 


Thus  spake  my  friend  half  lightly;  but  my 

heart 
Shrank,  trembling  at  the  words  with  sudden 

dread. 
"  And  when  the  time  shall  come  for  us  to  part, 
Must  each  go  on  his  way  alone  ?  "  I  said  ; 
"  And  in  that  unknown  country  shall  we  meet. 
Or  seek  each  other  with  unresting  feet  ? 


Shall  we  love  there,  as  here  —  what  thinkest 

thou  ? " 
He  answered  slowly  with  a  thoughtful  face  c 
"  If  from  my  nature  could  be  taken  now 
All  memories,  passions,  hopes,  the  love  and 

grace 
Which  is  of  thee,  and  maketh  up  the  whole, 
'Twould  leave  the  merest  shadow  of  a  soul  • 


But  if  our  lives  begin  anew,  'twill  be 

As  if  we  ne'er  had  lived."     With  blanched 

cheek 
I  answered,  "  Say  not  that,  it  frighteth  me." 
"Why,"  said  he,  smiling,  "how  art  thou  so 

weak  ? 
Why  fear  or  wonder?     Let  us  live  our  best, 
And  to  our  Father's  goodness  leave  the  rest." 

All  The  Year  Round. 


DANTE. 
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DANTE.* 


HIS   LIFE. 


There  are  two  chief  divisions  of  great 
imaginative  artists.  The  one  class  con- 
sists of  men  who,  with  hardy  and  robust 
temperament,  go  forth  into  the  world  of 
nature  and  of  man,  and  feel  and  know 
it  as  it  really  is.  Gifted  with  strong 
passions  and  keen  susceptibilities,  they 
seem  to  move  with  the  world  around 
them,  exulting  in  its  joys,  weeping  with 
its  sorrows,  themselves  in  all  things 
part  of  it.  Such  men,  great  as  they 
may  be,  are  still  even  as  other  men 
are  —  differing  only  from  others  in  that 
their  feelings  are  stronger,  their  en- 
joyments keener,  their  sympathies  more 
intense,  and  so  their  expressions  more 
vivid,  more  real,  more  entire.  The 
other  class  consists  of  those  who,  while 
living  in  the  world,  are  yet  not  of  it ; 
whose  intellect  is  stronger  than  their 
passions  ;  who  while  they  act,  are  yet 
engaged  in  analyzing  the  action  ;  who 
can  never  live  solely  in  the  present,  for 
they  are  overshadowed  by  the  past  and 
are  peering  into  the  future  ;  who  can 
never  enjoy  the  moment,  for  they  can 
never  know  what  it  may  bring  forth.  Of 
the  first,  the  receptive  and  representative 
class,  we  may  take  Titian  and  Shakespeare 
as  the  two  greatest  examples  :  in  the 
second,  the  reflective  and  analytic  class, 
Leonardo  and  Dante  stand  out  supreme. 

Shakespeare,  bred  in  the  quiet  of  a 
country  town,  then  leading  a  roving 
careless  life  in  London,  felt  through 
the  fulness  of  his  mighty  nature  the 
strong  passions,  the  bold  aspirations, 
the  awakening  glories  of  his  stormy 
times,  and  as  he  moved  amongst  men 
his  heart  rose  up  to  meet  their  longings, 
Though  in  himself  obscure  and  little 
noticed,  he  became  in  soul  one  with  the 
mighty  prince  as  with  the  lowly  peasant ; 
he  felt  with  all  and  knew  them  as  they 
were,  and  the  spirit  of  his  own  age  and 
of  all  ages  breathed  through  him,  and 
as  he   saw  he  felt,  and  as   he   felt  he 

*  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  London  Institution. 


wrote,  until  he  had  mirrored  in  his 
pages  the  heart,  the  feelings  of  universal 
man.  If  we  ask  what  he  was  in  himself, 
we  get  no  answer :  we  cannot  say  that 
one  character,  more  than  another,  was  his 
own.  He  himself  is  nothing,  his  work  is 
all. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Dante.  As  we 
read  his  works  we  can  never  lose  sight 
for  a  page  of  the  author,  of  his  character, 
and  of  his  position.  Dante  gives  us  with, 
unflinching  openness  the  record  of  his 
own  soul's  life,  of  its  agonies,  its  troubles, 
its  fiery  trials.  He  gives  us  the  history 
of  his  own  age  and  of  its  politics,  gives 
us  his  own  opinions,  pours  out  the  ripe- 
ness of  his  own  knowledge  and  of  his  own 
thought,  till  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
stands  out  in  all  its  details  illumined  by 
his  genius.  And  amid  the  surroundings 
of  which  he  has  given  us  such  full  knowl- 
edge, we  see  Dante  himself  standing  out 
colossal  in  the  might  of  his  individual  in- 
tensity and  force,  like  some  majestic  rock 
round  which  the  waves  of  the  world's  tu- 
mults have  raged  horribly,  but  have  only 
rent  it  into  grander  forms,  and  by  wash- 
ing off  the  crust  of  earth  have  shown  the 
eternal  strength  of  its  foundations. 

Hence    it    is    impossible    to   consider 
Dante's  writings  apart  from  his  life,  and 
the  times  in  which   he  lived :  his  works 
give  us  a  faithful  chronicle  of  his  inner 
life,  and  in  his  outward  actions  he  forms 
a  striking  feature  of  his  own  age.     To  un- 
derstand  Dante's  works  we   must  know 
something  of  his  life  and  times  :  and  the 
more   we   understand   Dante,   the    more 
I  do  we  learn  to  appreciate  the  full  mean- 
j  ing   and   importance   of    his    age.      The 
I  internal  politics  of  the  Italian  cities  cease 
]  to  be  uninteresting.     The  chronicles  of 
feud  and  faction,  of  which  Italian  history 
1  seems  to  consist,  assume  importance   as 
I  they  gain  in   meaning,  and   we  see    the 
■eternal  conflict  of  principle  which  under- 
'  laid  them.     The   Theology,  the   Philoso- 
'  phy,  the   Science  of    the    Middle    Ages, 
cease  to  be  simply  dull  and  unintelligible 
jargon,  when  we  see  how  Dante  thought 
through  them,  and  before  the  breath  of 
his  genius  the  dry  bones  still  live  and 
'move  for  us. 

All  poets  are  better  understood  by  a 
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knowledge  of  their  life,  and  of  the  events 
in  which  they  took  part :  but  especially 
is  this  knowledge  necessary  in  the  case 
of  Dante,  if  we  would  understand  him  at 
all.  Dante  begins  from  himself  and 
from  the  occurrences  around  him.  The 
facts  of  his  own  life  he  so  transfuses  by 
the  intensity  of  his  feeling  and  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  thought  that,  while  himself 
remaining  clear  cut  in  his  individuality, 
he  still  swells  into  proportions  so  gigan- 
tic that  he  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  life 
of  man.  So,  too,  his  time,  with  all  its  in- 
terests, though  exclusively  Italian  and 
mediaeval  in  details,  expands  into  a  type 
of  every  age,  with  its  political  and  social 
problems  clearly  traced. 

Hence  it  comes  that  Dante  demands 
and  repays  study  and  attention.  Many 
of  his  beauties  are  open  to  all  :  much 
meaning,  much  instruction,  is  found  by 
almost  all  who  read  him  with  any  care.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  lends  himself  to  many 
different  interpretations,  and  no  one  wonld 
venture  to  say  that  he  understood  him 
thoroughly.  During  the  six  centuries 
that  have  passed  since  Dante  wrote,  he 
has  been  understood  and  interpreted  in 
many  different  ways  and  almost  every 
class  of  earnest  and  active  men  have 
claimed  him  as  their  own  special  expo- 
nent. In  truth,  the  greatness  of  his 
meaning  lends  itself  to  almost  every 
partial  interpretation.  If,  however,  we 
would  endeavour  to  understand  that 
meaning  in  its  fulness,  and  go  beyond 
the  arbitrary  limits  which  our  own  in- 
terests would  otherwise  assign  to  it,  we 
must  begin  by  an  attempt  to  see  the 
writer's  character,  and  feel  the  influences 
under  which  it  grew.  So  we  too  may 
grow  with  it,  and  feel,  as  Dante  did,  the 
individual  life  and  the  particular  time 
fade  into  colossal  symbols  of  the  life  of 
man  and  the  development  of  the  ages. 

Dante  degli  Alighieri  was  born  in 
Florence,  in  the  month  of  May  1265. 
His  family  was  one  of  old  nobility.  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  born  while  his 
father  was  in  exile  with  the  rest  of  the 
Guelfic  party,  so  that  his  cradle  was 
overshadowed  by  a  presage  of  his  own 
fate.  In  two  years'  time,  however,  the 
Guelfs  were   restored,   and    Dante's   fa- 


ther was  again  in  Florence,  holding  a 
high  position  in  that  busy  city,  which  the 
great  crisis  of  the  war  between  Pope  and 
Emperor  had  stirred  into  intellectual  as 
well  as  political  and  commercial  activity. 
Italian  politics  were  indeed  difficult  in 
those  days,  for  every  Italian  city  was  a 
little  republic,  and  had  to  settle  for  it- 
self which  side  it  would  take  in  the  great 
conflict.  Every  citizen  felt  that  his  own 
fortunes  and  those  of  his  city  depended 
on  his  own  political  activity  and  success. 
Let  us  try  to  understand  the  political 
principles  which  divided  them. 

Mediaeval  Italy  had  inherited  directly 
the  traditions  of  Imperial  Rome  ;  its 
ruler  must  be  still,  as  of  old,  the  Empe- 
ror, the  great  ruler  of  the  world  :  yet  the  ^ 
Emperor  whom  Italy  recognized  from 
time  to  time,  was  the  German  King  in 
whose  election  she  had  no  voice.  To 
his  power  she  yielded  all  titular  respect, 
while  asserting  continually  against  it  par- 
ticular privileges  and  special  rights. 
Italy,  in  this  strange  way,  and  with  these 
strange  restrictions,  was  still  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  was  still  in- 
spired by  the  old  political  ideas  of  Rome. 
But  the  Empire  alone  did  not  direct 
Italian  politics.  A  new  power  had 
emerged  in  the  days  of  Constaiitine,  for 
which  Rome's  old  institutions  had  not 
provided  a  place.  The  Empire  had  be- 
come Christian  ;  men  had  learned  that 
they  must  live  for  another  world  as  well 
as  for  this  ;  the  State  could  no  longer 
supply  all  man's  wants  ;  the  Church  had 
arisen,  and  claimed  by  its  organization 
to  provide  for  the  spiritual,  as  the  State 
for  the  temporal,  wants  of  man. 

The  Church  organization  had  gradual- 
ly approached  more  and  more  in  form  to 
the  organization  of  the  State.  Rome  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Universal  Church 
as  she  was  of  the  Universal  State.  One 
Pope  and  one  Emperor  —  these  powers 
were  to  sit  side  by  side,  and  Christen- 
dom was  to  consist  of  provinces  subject- 
ed to  their  authority.  A  great  ideal,  but 
difficult  to  realize,  for  disputes  soon 
arose  hard  to  be  settled.  What  was  tem- 
poral, and  what  was  spiritual  }  what  be- 
longed only  to  the  Church,  and  what  A 
only  to  the  State  .'*    How  were  the   two      ' 
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powers  to  be  kept  independent,  yet 
united  ?  For  two  centuries  war  raged  in 
Italy  to  solve  this  abstract  question, 
which  still  had  a  terribly  concrete  mean- 
ing. It  was  a  war  which  became  intens- 
er  and  more  bitter  as  it  went  on — a 
was  in  which  the  spiritual  power  learned 
to  use  only  too  skilfully  temporal  weap- 
ons—  a  war  in  which  religion  suffered 
more  from  its  champions  than  from  its 
foes  —  a  war  in  which  the  Church  be- 
came secularized  in  heart  and  soul,  till  a 
mighty  revival  found  its  expression  in 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  round  whose  new 
Order,  rather  than  round  the  old  eccle- 
siastical system,  the  spiritual  aspirations 
of  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  century 
clustered  and  grew.  This  struggle  with 
all  its  results  is  mirrored  in  the  pages  of 
the  "  Divina  Commedia."  At  present, 
all  I  wish  to  notice  is,  that  in  this  war 
both  parties  appealed  for  help  to  the 
Italian  Towns,  which  prospered  and  in- 
creased in  consequence.  At  last  the 
people  of  the  towns  tended  to  side  with 
the  Pope,  as  being  more  Italian,  while 
the  nobles  sided  with  the  Empire.  Then 
came  the  victory  of  the  Pope,  the  fall  of 
the  great  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  Suabian  house.  The 
Pope  called  in  the  French  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  made  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  St.  Lewis,  his  vassal  king  in  Naples 
and  Sicily.  The  Imperial  power  was 
broken,  and  the  Italian  Towns  of  the 
north,  of  which  Florence  was  one  of  the 
chief,  might  settle  their  questions  of  in- 
ternal politics  as  seemed  to  them  best. 
The  hated  Germans  were  gone,  the  pow- 
er of  the  Ghibelline  nobles  was  destroyed. 
There  was  a  slight  breathing  space  of 
quiet,  before  they  were  to  find  that  the 
friends  of  the  Church  could  be  more 
cruel,  more  perfidious,  than  its  foes ; 
that  the  treacherous  greed  of  France,  the 
Pope's  champion,  was  worse  than  the 
impetuous  ferocity  of  Germany,  the 
Pope's  foe. 

Florence  was  at  this  time  a  busy,  bus- 
tling town,  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
cities  of  Europe,  with  many  industries. 
Already  it  had  begun  to  show  signs  of 
the  luxury  and  refinement,  the  mental 
cultivation     and      intellectual     activity, 


which  were  soon  to  establish  it  for  near- 
ly three  centuries  as  the  capital  of  Euro- 
pean art  and  literature.  Here  is  a  de- 
scription from  an  old  chronicle  :  — 

"  Built  under  the  auspices  of  Mars, 
rich,  exulting  in  an  imperial  stream 
of  sweet  water,  with  temperate  air, 
sheltered  from  hurtful  winds,  and, 
though  poor  in  territory,  abounding  in 
useful  produce  :  well  populated  also,  and 
by  its  air  encouraging  incFease  of  popu- 
lation :  its  citizens  well-mannered,  its  wo- 
men beautiful,  and  knowing  how  to  deck 
their  beauty :  its  buildings  most  beauti- 
ful :  a  city  full  of  needful  arts  beyond  all 
others  in  Italy,  so  that  many  came  from 
distant  lands  to  see  it,  through  the  good- 
ness of  its  trades,  its  arts,  its  beauty,  and 
its  adornments." 

In  such  a  city,  and  under  such  condi- 
tions, there  were  endless  possibilities  of 
distinction  before  the  young  Dante.  A 
slight  incident,  that  would  in  others  have 
passed  for  a  mere  boyish  fancy,  gave  his 
deeply  susceptible  mind  a  form  for  its 
imaginative  longings,  and  stamped  him 
as  a  poet.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  a  festivity  at  the 
house  of  a  rich  merchant,  Falco  Porti- 
nari,  and  there  saw  his  daughter  Beatrice, 
a  child  of  eight  years  old.  She  was  at- 
tired in  a  dress  of  the  most  noble  colour, 
a  subdued  and  goodly  crimson,  and  at 
that  moment,  says  Dante,  "  the  spirit  of 
life,  which  hath  its  dwelling  in  the  se- 
cretest  chamber  of  the  heart,  began  to 
tremble  so  violently  that  the  least  pulses 
of  my  body  shook  therewith  ;  and  in 
trembling  it  said  these  words,  '  Ecce 
deus  fortior  me,  qui  veniens  dominabi- 
tur  '  "  *  (Behold  a  god  stronger  than  my- 
self, who  comes  and  shall  bear  mastery). 
The  vague  longings  of  the  boyish  heart 
found  in  the  fair  young  face  of  Beatrice 
a  centre  round  which  they  might  gather, 
an  image  which  they  might  worship,  a 
bodily  shape  which  might  express  ,to 
them  their  meaning.  All  the  unrecorded 
aspirations,  all  the  beautiful  imaginino-s 
of  youth,  which  flit  before  the  eyes  of  all, 
but  perish  before  they  find  expression, 
and  are  forgotten  entirely  by  the  mature 

*  Vita  Nuova.    Translated  by  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
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man  as  his  soul  has  hardened,  and  the 
stern  forms  of  thought  have  dispelled 
the  phantoms  of  the  imagination, —  these, 
in  their  most  splendid  forms,  found  in  the 
image  of  Beatrice  their  home  and  habita- 
tion. 

So  with  this  background  of  lovely  fan- 
cies in  his  heart,  the  boy  mused,  and  read, 
and  learned.  He  sought  from  time  to 
time  to  see  Beatrice,  and  gaze  on  the 
face  of  that  "youngest  of  the  angels," 
and  find  in  thos^  features  the  record  of 
all  his  first  dreams  of  beauty,  his  noblest 
thoughts  and  highest  aspirations.  Each 
time  he  saw  her,  she  assumed  to  him  a 
fuller  meaning,  and  her  significance  as 
his  soul's  record  grew  with  his  growth. 

He  was  taught  by  one  of  the  most 
renowned  scholars  of  the  time,  Brunetto 
Latini,  secretary  to  the  Florentine  Re- 
public, an  old  lawyer,  who  in  exile  in 
France  had  learned  much  of  the  world. 
His  "dear  and  good  paternal  image,"  as 
he  taught  Dante  "how  man  makes  him- 
self eternal "  *  was  always  fixed  with 
gratitude  in  the  poet's  mind.  From  Ca- 
sella,  whose  sweet  strains  could  arrest  in 
Purgatory  the  souls  who  were  hurrying 
to  accomplish  their  purification,  Dante 
learned  music  and  "  the  use  of  amorous 
song."  I  To  painting  also  and  the  arts  of 
design  which,  under  the  great  Arnolfo 
and  Cimabue,  were  beginning  to  revive  in 
the  congenial  air  of  ambitious  Florence, 
he  seems  to  have  given  some  attention. 
Moreover  the  poems  of  Guido  Guinicelli, 
of  Bologna,  whom  he  calls  his  master, 
and  the  master  of  all  those  his  betters, 
who  ever  used  "  sweet  and  graceful 
rhymes  of  love,"|  stirred  him  to  gen- 
erous emulation. 

So  he  grew  up  in  body  and  in  mind 
till,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth 
year,  his  mingled  thoughts  and  feelings 
became  articulate,  and  the  poet  nature 
found  its  expression  in  song.  After 
meeting  Beatrice  and  receiving  from  her 
a  salutation  more  courteous  than  usual, 
he  returned  to  his  room  and  there  fell 
asleep  ;  as  he  slept  "  there  appeared  to 
be  in  his  room  a  mist,  of  the  colour  of 
fire,  within  which  he  discerned  the  figure 
of  a  lord  of  terrible  aspect  to  such  as 
should  gaze  upon  him,  but  who  seemed 
therewithal  to  rejoice  inwardly  that  it 
was  a  marvel  to  see."  In  one  hand  he 
held  a  lady  covered  in  a  blood-red  cloth, 
in  the  other  hand  a  flaming  heart.  He 
spoke  many  things,  of  which  Dante  could 

*  Inf.  c.  XV.  84. 
t  Par.  ii.  107. 
t  Par.  xxvii.  99. 


understand  few,  but  amongst  them  he 
said  this,  "  I  am  thy  master." 

This  Vision  of  Love  Dante  expressed 
in  a  sonnet  which  he  spread  among  his 
friends.  He  was  at  once  recognized  as  a 
poet,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  Guido 
Cavalcanti,  himself  an  accomplished  man 
and  a  distinguished  poet,  fifteen  years 
older  than  Dante. 

For  the  next  seven  years  we  have 
Dante's  own  account  of  his  inner  life  in 
that  most  wondrous  of  all  youthful  books, 
the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  the  chronicle  of  his 
soul's  devotion  to  Beatrice.  She  was  to 
him  the  fairest  and  the  best  of  God's  crea- 
tures, an  embodiment  of  all  that  was  pure 
and  noble  in  life,  the  mistress  of  his  mind. 
To  see  her,  to  receive  her  gracious  salu- 
tation, to  be  greeted  by  her  sweet  smile, 
this  was  all  his  love  required,  and  round 
this  gathered  the  young  man's  glorious 
visions,  and  lofty  thoughts.  He  wished 
for  no  further  possession  of  his  beloved. 
She  before  whose  glance  all  that  was 
base  and  wicked  fled  away,  she  who  was 
more  like  a  daughter  of  the  gods  than  a 
mere  mortal  maiden  —  how  could  Dante 
think  to  appropriate  such  a  treasure  to 
himself,  or  try  to  call  her  his  ?  No  such 
thought  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind  ; 
but  his  etherial  love  received  a  blow, 
which  he  could  hardly  explain  even  to  him- 
self, when,  in  1287,  Beatrice  married 
Simone  de'  Bardi.  But  the  shock,  if  such 
there  were,  soon  passed  away,  and  his  re- 
lations to  Beatrice  remained  unchanged. 
She  was  still,  as  she  had  been  before,  the 
mistress  of  his  mind,  the  embodiment  in 
her  own  fair  form  of  all  he  thought  and 
all  he  strove  for.  Each  time  he  sees 
her,  each  greeting  he  receives,  his  fer- 
vent fancy  sets  the  trivial  occurrence  in  a 
background  of  splendid  colouring,  yet 
subdued,  and  pure,  and  tender  in  tone, 
as  is  a  picture  of  Sandro  Botticelli. 
There  is  no  disorder,  no  tinge  of  wild 
passion  in  his  utterances  ;  all  is  regular 
and  orderly  ;  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  all  subjected  to  the  rigid  restraint  of 
law  before  they  find  expression. 

So  the  young  poet's  inner  life  devel- 
oped around  the  person  of  Beatrice,  and 
he  learned  to  know  himself  in  the  light  of 
his  love  for  her.  Yet  he  was  no  mere 
dreamer,  but  a  diligent  student,  an  ac- 
complished man  of  letters,  and  an  active 
citizen.  In  1289  he  bore  arms  in  the 
Florentine  ranks  at  the  Battle  of  Campal- 
dino,  when  the  Ghibelline  party  met  wi.h 
its  most  fatal  repulse.  But  in  the  year 
1290,  when  Dante  was  twenty-five  years 
old,  came  a  crisis  of  his  life  which  shook 
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at  first  his  soul's  foundations.  Beatrice 
died,  and  for  awhile  the  world  seemed 
out  of  joint,  and  the  city  seemed  to  sit 
desolate  and  mourning  over"  this  fatal 
loss.  Dante's  mind  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  but  he  abstained  from  un- 
manly lamentations  and  nourished  his 
pain  within  his  own  breast.  He  dis- 
charged as  before  his  duties  to  the  State, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  took 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Florentines  against 
the  Pisans,  and  felt  keenly  the  human  in- 
terest of  war  and  siege.*  Nay,  more : 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  in  obedience  to  his  friends' wishes, 
and  prompted  by  his  own  rigid  sense  of 
duty  towards  the  State,  he  married  Gem- 
ma de'  Donati,  attracted  perhaps  by  her 
genuine  sympathy  for  his  distress  at  the 
loss  of  Beatrice.  Gemma  became  his 
wife,  and  he  seems  to  have  cherished  her. 
During  the  ten  years  of  their  life  together 
she  bore  him  seven  children  ;  but  she  is 
never  mentioned  in  his  poems  ;  she  was 
the  wife  of  his  house  and  family,  but  she 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  mistress 
of  his  mind.  That  place  had  long  been 
filled  up  ;  and  as  Dante's  writings  con- 
cern only  his  intellectual  life,  it  need  be 
no  cause  for  wonder  that  Dante  never 
mentions  her  or  his  children. 

But  still  the  grief  and  pain  of  his  be- 
reavement was  seated  within  Dante's 
heart  too  deep  for  any  outward  consola- 
tions :  Beatrice  was  dead,  and  Dante's 
heart  was  filled  with  "  dolorous  imagin- 
ings." The  joy  of  his  early  life  was  gone. 
His  simple  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  Bea- 
trice, his  contentment  in  building  round 
her  image  his  fervent  thoughts,  his  joy  at 
her  salutation,  his  exultation  in  her  pres- 
ence—  all  this  was  lost  forever.  There 
•was  left  instead  a  dull  sense  of  pain  that 
could  not  be  deadened  —  an  aching  void 
that  could  not  be  filled  up  :  there  was  the 
sense  of  doubt  and  perplexity  and  weari- 
ness in  life.  The  years  that  followed  the 
death  of  Beatrice  Dante  looks  back  upon 
with  shame  and  regret,  as  being  a  time  in 
which  he  lost  his  hold  on  duty,  and  let 
go  the  simple  confidence  and  trust  which 
till  now  had  guided  him  through  life. 
Dante,  it  is  true,  did  nothing  to  merit  the 
reproach  of  those  around  him  ;  on  the 
contrary,  this  was  the  time  in  which  he 
engaged  in  public  life  most  keenly.  To 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  trium- 
phant democracy  of  Florence,  he  laid 
aside  his  nobility,  and  enrolled  himself 
in  the   trade  guild  of  the  apothecaries, 


that  he  might  be  eligible  to  civic  office. 
His  talents  were  soon  recognized,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  on  several 
important  embassies.  Moreover,  these 
years  were  years  of  study  —  study  under- 
taken, at  first,  in  search  of  consolation, 
but  ending  in  becoming  itself  an  absorb- 
ing  pursuit.  Dante,  as  he  says  himself, 
was  like  one  who  goes  seeking  for  silver 
and  finds  gold.  Still  with  all  this,  Dante 
was  not  happy.  Neither  activity  in  pub- 
lic life,  nor  study  in  private  gave  him  the 
peace  and  satisfaction  he  had  enjoyed  be- 
fore, for  tlie  purity  and  singleness  of  his 
first  motive  was  gone.  His  life  was  no 
longer  lived  in  the  midst  of  those  noble 
thoughts  and  high  desires  which  had 
gathered  round  the  name  and  face  of  Bea- 
trice. The  pleasures  of  the  world,  the 
joys  of  sense,  the  desire  for  praise,  the 
thirst  for  power,  the  insolence  of  knowl- 
edge, the  pride  of  intellect  —  all  these 
were  motives  before  which  he  wavered  to 
and  fro.  In  the  bustle  of  public  life,  in 
the  business  of  family  life,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  intellectual  effort  his  first  sim- 
plicity died  away,  and  Beatrice  was  for- 
gotten, or  floated  only  as  an  almost  disre- 
garded phantom  across  the  shadowy 
background  of  his  busy  life  — 

He  turned  his  steps  into  deceitful  ways, 
Following  therein  false  images  of  good, 
That  ne'er  fulfil  the  promise  which  they  make.* 

This  is  the  condition  of  mind  from 
which  the  "  Divina  Commedia "  com- 
memorates his  deliverance.  Dante  is 
wandering  in  a  wild  mood,  his  way  is 
stopped  by  savage  beasts,  when  Beatrice, 
moved  by  compassion,  sends  Virgil  to 
guide  him  through  the  dread  scenes  of 
the  Inferno,  and  the  purifying  realms  of 
Purgatory  to  the  Paradise  of  God's  love. 
When  Beatrice  appears  to  her  lover,  as 
he  has  passed  out  of  Purgatory  his  first 
feeling  is  one  of  utter  shame  ;  he  is  awe- 
struck as  a  child  before  the  stern  majesty 
of  an  offended  mother,  and  Beatrice's 
first  words  to  him  are  words  of  sharp  re- 
proach. 

But  Dante,  though  he  might  stumble, 
was  too  strong  to  fall ;  he  was  not  to  re- 
lapse into  the  mass  of  ordinary  men,  and 
to  remain  swayed  by  the  world  and  its  al- 
lurements, by  the  passing  life  and  its 
ambitions,  by  current  opinions  and  the 
rewards  they  brought.  He  studied  and 
he  thought  until  philosophy,  in  the  high- 
est sense  in  which  a  knowledge  of  wisdom 
is  a  knowledge  of  God,  took  possession 


*  Inf.  xxl.  94. 
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of  his  soul.  This  philosophy  became  to 
him  a  new  mistress,  yet  not  a  new  one  ; 
for  the  new  life  of  reflection  recognized 
its  relationship  with  the  old  life  of  fancy 
—  the  new  world  of  thought  was  the  same 
as  the  old  world  of  feeling  ;  and  Beatrice 
resumed  her  sway  —  not  now  the  simple 
maiden  who  swayed  the  youthful  heart 
by  her  beauty,  but  the  stately  yet  kindly 
teacher  who  was  to  rule  the  manly  mind. 

Henceforth  Dante's  inner  struggles 
and  perplexities  were  at  an  end.  He 
had  passed  through  the  fiery  trial,  and 
had  learned  "  how  to  refuse  the  evil  and 
choose  the  good  ;  "  he  had  got  a  foothold 
outside  the  world's  changes  ;  he  was  no 
longer  tossed  to  and  fro  by  his  ambition 
or  his  desires  ;  he  had  caught  the  mean- 
ings of  life  ;  he  had  found  the  key  to  the 
world's  riddle  ;  he  had  secured  a  guide 
whom  he  could  trust  to  lead  him  through 
life's  wild  wood  to  the  shining  hill  beyond  ; 
he  had  gained  the  consciousness  of  in- 
ward freedom  because  he  had  recognized 
life's  eternal  law. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  not  merely  fanci- 
fully, but  because  the  significance  of  a 
poet's  life  —  and  especially  the  life  of 
such  a  poet  as  Dante  —  lies  not  in  out- 
ward circumstance,  but  in  inward  devel- 
opment. Moreover,  this  phase  of  Dante's 
mind  gives  us  the  key  to  one  side  of  the 
meaning  of  his  great  work.  Into  this  I 
do  not  now  enter :  it  is  enough  to  notice 
that  this  crisis  of  Dante's  life  took  place 
in  the  3'ear  1300  —  the  year  in  which  he 
lays  the  action  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia." 

And  indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  events  of 
Dante's  life  in  the  world,  we  shall  see 
that  he  required  all  his  inward  strength  to 
guide  him  through  the  difficult  paths  of 
public  life  in  Florence.  The  city,  as  it 
advanced  in  wealth  and  intelligence,  and 
saw  itself  free  from  fear  of  outward  foes, 
felt  more  keenly  the  pressure  of  social 
questions  within  its  walls.  Old  family 
feuds,  the  heritage  of  former  aristocratic 
state,  the  jealousy  of  the  rising  commer- 
cial class  against  the  nobles,  the  strug- 
gles of  the  artisans  against  the  more 
wealthy  merchants,  the  remnants  of  the 
old  political  parties  of  Guelf  and  Ghibel- 
line, —  all  these  elements  of  discord 
smouldered  in  the  city,  and  were  fanned 
by  any  trivial  circumstance  into  a  flame. 
So  in  the  year  1300  civil  discord  waxed 
high  in  Florence.  The  social  jealousy  of 
the  old  noble  family  of  the  Donati  against 
the  rich  merchant  family  of  the  Cerchi  ; 
the  blood  feud  founded  on  family  ven- 
geance of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  Florence  from 


Pistoia  —  these   divided   the   minds   and 
embittered  the  passions  of  the  citizens  of 
Florence.     Daily  quarrels  disturbed  the 
streets,  and  law  and  order  were  powerless 
against  faction  fights.     In   this   state  of 
things  Dante  became  one  of  the  priors, 
or  governing  council,  of  Florence  for  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  1300.     This 
priorate  Dante  calls  the  source  of  all  his 
woes.     In  it  he  earned  the  hatred  which  a 
wise  and  moderate  man  always  receives 
from  the  factious  and  the  violent.     Dante 
wished  to  calm  the  city  without  having 
recourse   to   any   external   aid.     Though 
himself  a  noble  by  birth,  his  sympathies 
seem  to  have  been  with  the  more  demo- 
cratic party  —  that  of   the   Cerchi.      He 
seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  less  harm- 
ful  than   the   violent   faction  headed  by 
Corso     Donati,   a    proud     and    haughty 
baron,  who  was  willing  to  intrigue  with 
the  Pope  to  obtain  influence  for  himself 
in  Florence.     Dante's  priorate  was  sig- 
nalized by  two  great  events  —  an  open 
breach  between  the  Florentine  magistra- 
cy and  the    Pope's  legate,  and  next,  the 
impartial  banishment  from   Florence   of 
the  most  factious  of  the  two  contending 
parties.      This    was    a    measure    which 
might  have  been  effectual  if  it  had  been 
carried  outconsistently  by  the  succeeding 
priors,  but  the  exiles  were  arbitrarily  al- 
lowed to  return. ,  Corso   Donati  left  his 
place  of  banishment  and  openly  claimed 
the    protection    of    the   Pope,  Boniface 
VIII.,  a  bold  and  unscrupulous  politician, 
who  was  at  that  time  expecting  the  arri- 
val in  north  Italy  of  a  French  army  under 
Charles  of  Valois,  who  was  coming  to  as- 
sert the  claims  of  his  house  to  the  throne 
of  Sicily.     If  the  Pope  were  to  espouse 
violently  the  cau-se  of  the  Donati,  matters 
looked  ill  for  Florence.     So   Dante  was 
sent,  in  1301,  as  ambassador  to  the  Pope 
to  try  and  counteract  the  machinations  of 
party  intrigue.     He  never  saw  Florence 
again.     The    Pope    gave   him    equivocal 
answers,  and  managed  to  detain  him  on 
various   pretexts   at   Rome,  till    matters 
had  been  settled  in  Florence  by  the  arri- 
val of  Charles  of  Valois,  the  recall  of  the 
exiles,  the   triumph   of   Corso    Donati,  a 
reign  of  terror,  and  the  proscription  and 
banishment  of  all   whom  the  victorious 
party  feared,  chief  amongst   whom  was 
Dante.     Dante  felt  he  had  been  tricked 
by  Pope  Boniface,  and  his  stay  at  Rome 
seems  to  have  given  him  an  insight  into 
Papal  politics  which  he  never  forgot. 

So  Dante  was  now  driven  away  from 
everything  he  loved  most  dearly  —  his 
native  city,  his  wife,  his  family,  his  friends. 
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He  knew  that  it  was  for  no  misdoings  of 
his  own  that  this  punishment  had  fallen 
upon  him  ;  he  had  always  been  loyal  to 
Florence,  and  had  refused  to  become  a 
violent  partisan,  at  a  time  when  faction 
was  everything,  and  both  parties  "hun- 
gered for  him."  *  He  had  tried  to  labour 
for  the  good  of  the  State,  and  form  a  party 
of  moderates  who  might  interpose  against 
violence  and  excess.  He  went  forth 
strong  in  his  integrity  of  purpose,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  prepared  to  meet  any 
blow  that  fortune  might  direct  against 
him.  Still,  however  strong  he  might  be 
in  conscience,  the  blow  was  hard  to  bear. 
Exile  meant  to  Dante  utter  poverty,  com- 
plete loss  of  any  sphere  in  which  his  ac- 
tivity could  be  displayed,  entire  death  to 
his  practical  energy,  entire  severance 
from  all  his  old  interests,  from  all  the 
overwhelming  associations  of  his  early 
days.  Dante  had  to  experience  "  how 
salt  was  the  taste  of  another's  bread  ;  how 
hard  a  road  it  was  to  go  up  and  down 
another's  stair."  f  But  the  thing  that 
first  oppressed  him  most  was  the  fact 
that  his  life  was  spent  amongst  his  fel- 
lovv  exiles  from  Florence,  whose  pitiful 
intrigues  to  procure  their  restoration 
moved  Dante's  deep  disgust.  With  this 
"  wicked  and  senseless  company,"  as  he 
calls  them,  he  soon  quarrelled,  for  they 
were  as  unable  to  understand  him,  as  he 
was  to  sympathize  with  their  futile 
schemes.  He  parted  company  with  them 
and  wandered  forth  alone,  poor  and  un- 
friended, seeking  from  place  to  place  a 
patron  who  would  give  him  shelter; 
searching  in  vain  for  a  congenial  soul ; 
hoping  to  no  purpose  that  he  might  find 
among  the  princes  and  rulers  of  Italy 
some  one  whose  mind  could  soar  above 
the  paltry  politics  of  his  little  town  — 
some  one  who  could  understand  the  du- 
ties of  power  —  some  one  who  would  dare 
to  face  the  task  of  uniting  Italy,  of  heal- 
ing her  dissensions,  and  fitting  her  for 
her  great  position  of  leader  of  Christen- 
dom and  mistress  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  follow  Dante  in  his  wander- 
ings at  Verona,  at  Bologna,  at  Lunigiano 
—  meeting  everywhere  with  small  com- 
fort. In  Florence  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsels  would  seem  to  have  been 
proved ;  for  Corso  Donati,  his  chief  foe, 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  upon  the  seign- 
iory of  the  city,  and  make  himself  lord  of 
Florence.  He^  failed  and  was  put  to 
death  ;  still  there  was  no  hope  for  Dante, 
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no  steps  towards  his  recall.  So  Dante 
seems  to  have  turned  his  attention  solely 
to  study,  and  to  have  shaken  off  the  dust 
from  his  feet  in  testimony  against  the 
land  that  knew  not  how  to  use  her  no- 
blest son.  In  1309  he  was  at  Paris,  at- 
tending lectures  at  the  University  ;  he  is 
said,  though  without  much  probability,  to 
have  visited  Oxford.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
his  student  life  was  shattered  by  the 
news  of  the  election  of  a  new  emperor, 
Henry  of  Luxemburg.  Eager  hopes  of  a 
glorious  future,  of  the  splendid  realiza- 
tion of  all  his  dreams  for  Italy,  throbbed 
in  Dante's  breast.  He  hastened  to  Italy 
to  await  the  coming  of  Henry  in  131 1. 

The  Emperor  Henry  VII.  was  the 
chivalrous  ideal  of  all  noble  hearts  in 
Italy,  who  wished  to  see  her  divisions 
come  to  an  end.  Dante  hailed  his  com- 
ing with  rapture.  Already  in  his  treatise, 
"  De  Monarchia,"  had  he  proved  the  ne- 
cessity for  one  empire,  whose  seat  must 
be  in  Rome,  and  whose  power  was  de- 
rived directly  from  God,  without  any 
need  of  Papal  intervention  to  give  it  fur- 
ther validity.  Now,  when  this  long-ex- 
pected ruler  actually  appeared,  Dante 
again  employed  his  pen  in  his  favour. 
He  wrote  an  impassioned  letter  to  the 
princes  and  people  of  Italy,  painting  in 
glowing  colours  the  coming  of  their  de- 
liverer ;  he  wrote  to  Florence  warning 
her  of  the  coming  reckoning  for  her  mis- 
doings ;  he  wrote  to  Henry  urging  him 
to  come  quickly  and  fulfil  his  glorious 
mission.  "Rejoice,"  he  exclaims,  in 
tones  of  the  noblest  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
"  rejoice,  oh  Italy,  for  thy  bridegroom 
comes  —  the  joy  of  his  age,  the  glory  of 
thy  people  :  dry,  oh  fairest  one,  thy  tears, 
lay  aside  the  trappings  of  thy  widow- 
hood ;  for  he  is  nigh  at  hand  who  will 
free  thee  from  the  prison  of  the  evil- 
doers, who  will  smite  the  workers  of 
felony,  and  will  let  out  his  vineyard  to 
other  husbandmen  who  shall  render  him 
the  fruits  of  justice  in  due  season.  But 
will  he  not  have  compassion  ?  —  yea,  he 
will  have  compassion  on  all  who  ask  it ; 
for  he  is  Caesar,  and  his  pity  flows  from 
the  fountain  of  pity." 

It  was  the  last  glow  of  hope  that  shone 
on  the  exile's  path.  Henry  died  of  a  fe- 
ver in  13 13,  without  accomplishing  any- 
thing that  left  permanent  results.  Any 
one  who  looks  upon  Henry's  statue  by 
Tino  da  Camaino,  now  standing  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  sees  the  broad 
head,  square  forehead,  and  high  cheek- 
bones contrasting  strangely  with  the 
finely-cut  mouth  and  sharp,  delicate  chin, 
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must  feel  that  he,  too,  was  a  dreamer  who 
would  never  have  unravelled  the  tangled 
thread  of  Italian  politics,  and  must  think 
it  was  better  that  he  should  have  disap- 
pointed Dante's  hopes  by  an  early  death 
rather  than  by  a  painful  failure. 

It  was  a  hard  blow  to  Dante,  but  he 
had  learned  endurance  in  the  school  of 
adversity  ;  he  bore  it  without  repining, 
and  found,  more  than  before,  his  strength 
within  himself  alone.  He  resumed  his 
labours  at  his  great  work,  and  found  com-  j 
fort  in  musing  with  his  own  heart. 

"  After  Henry's  death,"  says  an  old  bi- 
ographer, Leonardo  Bruni,  "  Dante  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  great  poverty,  in  va-  ' 
rious  parts  of  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and ; 
Romagna,  under  the  protection  of  various 
lords."  First  in  Lucca,  with  the  Ghibel- 
line  leader  Uguccione  della  Fagguola,  he 
stood  by  silently  and  sadly,  till  he  saw 
him  fall  before  the  exile  Castruccio  Cas- 
tracani, —  a  fall  brought  about  by  his  own 
precautions  to  avert  it.  As  he  left  Lucca 
he  heard  that  Florence  had  recalled  her 
exiles,  if  they  would  submit  to  a  short 
imprisonment  and  do  public  penance. 

To  Dante  this  was  impossible  :  it  would 
have  been  a  death-blow  to  his  inner  self, 
which  could  not  confess  to  a  wrong-doing 
of  which  it  felt  no  guilt.  The  misery  "  of 
seeing  his  dear  country  only  in  dreams  " 
was  not  so  heavy  a  weight  as  would  have 
been  the  consciousness  of  dishonour 
falsely  assumed.  Dante  writes  in  words 
of  lofty  scorn  to  a  relative,  who  besought 
him  to  accept  the  offered  terms  :  "  Is  this 
the  glorious  way  in  which  Dante  Alighi- 
eri  is  recalled  to  his  country  after  the 
miseries  of  an  exile  of  fifteen  years  ?  Is 
this  the  desert  of  my  innocence,  which 
all  men  know  ?  Is  this  the  fruit  of  my 
long  labours  and  the  fatigues  endured  in 
study  ?  Far  from  a  man  consecrated  to 
philosophy  is  such  short-sighted  baseness. 
This  is  no  way  of  return  to  my  country. 
If  Florence  cannot  be  entered  in  an  hon- 
ourable way,  I  will  never  enter  it.  What, 
are  not  the  sun  and  the  stars  to  be  seen 
in  every  land  ?  Shall  I  not  be  able  under 
every  part  of  heaven  to  meditate  sweet 
truth,  unless  I  first  make  myself  inglori- 
ous, nay,  ignominious  to  my  people  and 
my  country  ?  Bread  at  least  will  never 
fail  me." 

Stronger  and  stronger  grew  the  heart 
within  him  ;  less  and  less  did  the  things 
of  the  world  affect  him  ;  more  and  more 
did  the  realm  of  truth  open  to  his  view  ; 
and  as  he  soared  into  the  regions  of 
thought,  less  and  less  important  became 
the  small  details  of  to-day.     It  mattered 


little  whether  he  spent  his  few  remaining 
years  in  comfort ;  it  mattered  much  that 
he  should  not  make  his  life  a  lie.  So  he 
turned  his  face  away  from  Florence,  con- 
tent to  live  bravely.  Henceforth  he  gave 
his  attention  only  to  his  great  work,  and 
laboured  at  it  incessantly  till  his  death. 

First  he  abode  at  Verona,  at  the  court 
of  Cangrande  della  Scala,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Henry  VII.  Imperial  Vicar 
for  Italy,  and  from  whom  Dante  had  once 
hoped  to  see  great  political  enterprises. 
But  Cangrande,  though  kindly  and  genial, 
was  not  a  thoughtful  man,  and  Dante 
wearies  of  the  luxury  and  grandeur  of  a 
life  which  was  engaged  in  trivialities, 
while  a  noble  field  of  action  lay  before  it. 
In  1320  Dante  left  Verona  and  became 
the  guest  of  Guido  da  Polenta  at  Ra- 
venna, where  he  might  enjoy  greater 
quiet,  and  find  fewer  distractions  in  fin- 
ishing his  great  work.  There,  in  the  sol- 
emn glades  of  the  mighty  pine  forest  that 
skirts  the  sea,  Dante  mused  and  pondered 
on  the  lofty  themes  that  fill  the  last  can- 
tos of  the  Paradiso.  Still  the  exile's  path 
was  cheered  with  hope.  That  restora- 
tion which  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  gain 
by  outward  help,  might  still  be  won  by 
his  own  talents.  When  his  great  poem 
should  be  finished,  "  on  which  both 
heaven  and  earth  had  laid  their  hands,* 
while  for  these  many  years  he  had  grown 
thin  with  toil,"  then  surely  Florence 
would  recognize  that  he  was  indeed  un- 
worthy to  be  an  exile  ;  the  cruelty,  which 
kept  him  from  the  fold  where  he  was 
born,  would  be  overcome ;  and  by  the 
font  where  he  was  baptised,  in  his  fair 
church  of  San  Giovanni,  he  yet  might  re- 
ceive upon  his  brow  the  poet's  laurel, 
from  a  people  who,  though  late,  at  last 
had  learned  his  worth. 

Such  tender  yearnings,  such  dreams 
of  a  happy  end  of  weary  days  still  filled 
his  heart ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  them 
put  to  the  test.  Almost  immediately 
after  finishing  the  Paradiso,  in  his  56th 
year,  on  Sept.  14,  I32i,he  passed f  "from 
things  human  to  things  divine,  from  time 
to  eternity,  from  Florence  to  a  people 
just  and  sane." 

A  strangely  solemn  feeling  must  come 
over  the  mind  of  any  one  who,  wander- 
ing through   the  grass-grown   streets  of 
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Florence,  in  that  last  resting  place  so  far 
away  from  all  he  loved   with  an  intensi- 
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ty  of  patriotism,  which  at  the  present  day 
we  find  it  hard  to  understand.     Dante  in 
exile  has  always  been  an  example  of   the 
terrible  irony  of  fate  upon    man's  short- 
sightedness.    Of  this,  however,  I  will  say 
nothing;    it  has    been    my    purpose    to 
speak  only  of  the  occurrences  of  Dante's 
life  so  far  as  they  influenced  the  develop- 
ment   of   his   genius.     To  this  his  exile 
gave  the  crowning  seal.     It  came  at  the 
time  when  in  mature  life,  and  with  mature 
powers,  he  felt   his  whole  soul   recoil  be- 
fore the  grossness  of  practical  life,  with 
its  degrading  pleasures  and  no  less  de- 
grading cares  ;  it  came  when  he  had  re- 
curred with  deliberate  purpose  to  the  im- 
aginative ideal  of  his   youthful  days,  and 
of  his  boyish  love, —  an  ideal  now  ampli- 
fied   and     glorified    by    his     developed 
thought,  even  as   all  that  was  fleshly  had 
dropped  from  the    image    of    his    loved 
Beatrice,  and    she    was    a   disembodied 
spirit   who   watched   heedfully,  from   on 
high,  his  soul's  progress.     In  such  a  con- 
dition of  mind,  Dante,  living  comfortably 
at  Florence,  engaged  in  public   affairs,  a 
citizen  amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  would 
still  no  doubt   have  lived  an  inner  life  of 
rare  nobility,  but  would  have  lived  it  to 
himself,  or  only  in  the  sight  of  a  favoured 
few ;    he    would  never  have   left  us   the 
majestic   picture  of  the  world  as   trans- 
formed by  his   mighty   mind.     Dante   in 
Florence  would  no  doubt  have  become  a 
great  name  in   Florentine   literature,  but 
never  could  have  had  the  same   signifi- 
cance  as    Dante,  the  undeserving  exile. 
It  was  adversity  that  brought  him  face  to 
face   with  the   realities  of   things  ;  from 
the  furnace  of  affliction  his   beliefs   and 
thoughts  came  out  refined  and  purified  ; 
his  ideals  endured  a  fierce  conflict   with 
calamity  in  which  they  could  prevail  only 
by  their  own   inborn  strength.     Dante's 
love   tended   to  make    him    a    dreamer, 
Dante's   learning  tended   to  make  him  a 
pedant,  but  exile  compelled  him  to  bring 
his    knowledge    into    use,    to    take    his 
dreams  as  guides  for   life,  or  else  aban- 
don  them  foreVer.     Dante   was   shaken, 
was  startled  into  self-knowledge  by  the 
blow  that  fell  upon  him. 

For  a  little  while  life  was  doubtful  to 
him  ;  then  his  part  was  taken  and  he 
stepped  boldly  forward  determined  on  his 
path  :  let  fortune  ply  her  wheel  and  the 
peasant  his  mattock  ;  one  was  to  him  as 
natural  as  the  other,  and  he  heeded  both 
equally  little,  for  he  felt  his  own  strength, 
he  knew  his  own  freedom,  he  was  to  him- 
self both  priest  and  king,  and  mitred 
and  crowned  over  his  own  realm  he  went 


upon  his  way.  Still  we  seem  to  trace  his 
actual  mind  in  his  poem  :  gloomy,  sad, 
and  yet  with  thoughts  of  vengeance  when 
he  wrote  the  Inferno  ;  calmed  by  study 
and  meditation  into  a  repose,  that  has 
ceased  to  feel  the  sting  of  misery  but  is 
too  languid  to  be  happy,  when  he  wrote 
i  the  Purgatorio  ;  at  last  with  mind  weaned 
from  the  world  by  disappointments,  soar- 
ing aloft  and  becoming  etherialized  in  the 
contemplation  of  God's  love,  he  ends  his 
days  with  the  adoring  hymn  that  closes 
the   Paradiso. 

n. 

HIS    WRITINGS. 

I  HAVE  attempted  to  describe  the  way 
in  which  the  outward  circumstance  of 
Dante's  life  affected  his  inner  develop- 
ment, till  sorrow  wrought  out,  in  the  long 
years  of  dreary  exile,  the  aspirations 
which  in  boyish  days  love's  touch  had 
first  revealed.  I  would  now  trace  in 
Dante's  writings  his  own  record  of  his 
inner  life,  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and 
the  meaning  of  his  pursuits. 

Dante  is  known  amongst  us  chiefly  as 
a  poet,  but  he  wrote  also  on  politics,  on 

on  philosophy, 
all  the  learning 
above  all  other 
careful  student, 
up,  in    his  great 


theology,   on    philology. 

He  was  deeply  versed  in 

of    his    day,    and    was, 

things,   a    diligent    and 

Not  only  does  he  sum 

work,  the  social  and  political  life-  of  his 

time,  but  also   all  its  knowledge,  all  its 

thought    and    all    its    science    breathes 

through  his  poem  and  takes  fresh  form 

from  his  genius. 

It  is  this  that  specially  distinguishes 
Dante  from  all  writers  who  have  lived  be- 
fore or  since,  that  he  sums  up  in  himself 
all  the  life  of  his  time  with  all  its  prob- 
lems and  all  its  thought.  His  time  more- 
over was  one  of  singular  interest,  and 
likely  to  remain  of  singular  interest  to  all 
thoughtful  men  ;  a  time  not  too  remote 
from  our  own  to  cease  to  affect  us,  yet 
not  so  closely  allied  to  our  own  as  to  wear 
the  same  form.  He  lived  in  noticeable 
days,  and  is  himself  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  them.  They  were  days  in 
which  the  Christian  religion  still  ruled 
over  Christendom  in  all  the  grandeur  of 
its  ideal  unity,  though  men  had  already 
begun  to  seek  deeper  than  its  outward 
rites  for  the  sustainment  of  the  individual 
conscience.  The  Roman  Empire  still 
claimed  to  rule  the  temporal  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  with  undivided  sway,  though 
outward  submission  was  already  the  thin 
cloak  for  the  fullest  assertion  of  Individ- 
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ual  freedom.  The  growing  sense  of 
men's  power  and  the  world's  beauty  was 
finding  fit  expression  for  its  joyousness 
and  thankfulness  in  song  and  music,  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  the  adornment 
of  civil  life  by  stately  buildings  and  the 
expresssion  of  holy  thought  by  fitting 
symbol.  Italy  had  set  clearly  before  her- 
self life's  problem  in  much  the  same 
shape  as  that  which  now  it  wears  to  us, 
but  had  set  it  in  a  frank  and  manly  way, 
and  was  solving  it  with  the  straightfor- 
ward sincerity  of  faith  without  the  per- 
plexity that  comes  from  previous  failure, 
without  the  one-sided  intensity  that  comes 
from  long  effort,  without  the  languor  that 
comes  from  disappointment.  It  was  a 
time  which,  as  we  read  the  pages  of  Dante, 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognize,  and  feel  with, 
and  know  to  be  our  own  ;  but  know 
faintly  and  dimly,  as  an  old  man  who, 
aroused  for  the  moment  by  some  boy's 
simple  enthusiasm,  struggles  to  recall 
the  experiences  of  his  own  youthful  days. 
Truly  Dante  had  many  experiences 
from  which  to  learn  —  lover,  student,  citi- 
zen, statesman,  philosopher,  exile  ;  trav- 
elling from  place  to  place,  now  an  ambas- 
sador, now  almost  a  beggar  ;  mixing  with 
all,  yet  always  superior  to  all ;  with  a  keen, 
observing  eye,  and  a  powerful  mind  that 
knew  no  rest  from  thought.  The  world 
as  it  was  seems  to  have  passed  before 
him,  and  piled  for  him  all  its  products 
and  poured  at  his  feet  all  its  treasures. 
Dante  laboured  incessantly,  and  pon- 
dered deeply ;  he  is  most  learned,  but  his 
learning  does  not  strike  us  so  much  as 
his  deep  thoughtfulncss  ;  it  was  not  for 
him  enough  to  know  —  he  must  draw  his 
knowledge  into  himself,  and  reap  its  full 
harvest,  and  turn  it  to  his  own  profit,  and 
grow  stronger  by  its  support.  He  was  a 
poet,  but  his  imagination  is  never  allowed 
to  wander  uncontrolled  :  his  fancy  is  not 
employed  to  mirror  unconsciously  his 
passions'  wayward  course  ;  rather  it  is 
only  the  most  serious  products  of  his  ma- 
ture thought  that  receive  the  stamp  of  his 
poetical  treatment,  and  are,  after  careful 
sifting,  sent  forth  as  current  in  the 
mouths  of  men.  It  was  not  the  lightness 
but  the  seriousness  of  Dante's  mind  that 
made  him  a  poet  ;  not  the  ease  with 
which  he  received  outward  impressions, 
but  the  care  with  which  he  revolved  them 
when  they  came  ;  not  the  passion  but  the 
intensity  of  his  nature.  His  thoughts 
passed  beyond  the  limits  in  which  they 
could  be  expressed  by  ordinary  words : 
he, must  tell  them  in  imaginative  symbols, 


which  he  who  can  must  learn  to  interpret 
and  unravel  for  himself. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the 
earliest  of  Dante's  works,  the  "  Vita 
Nuova  "  —  the  story  of  his  love  for  Bea- 
trice, written  when  he  was  between  the 
age  of  20  and  26  —  did  not  justify  this 
estimate  of  his  writings,  but 
be  classed  with  other  tales  of 
youthful  love,  as  the  genuine  outpouring 
of  an  enthusiastic  soul,  which  trans- 
formed the  world  in  the  light  of  its  own 
passionate  feeling,  and  was  intent  solely 
on  expressing  its  own  joys  and  sorrows. 
~  soon  convinces 

that  we   have  here   no  ordinary  love- 


But  a  slight  examination 
us     * 

tale,  no  mere  overflow  of  intense  passion, 
no  expression  of  merely  individual  feel- 
ing. It  is  rather  the  chastened  product 
of  mature  thought  —  thought  quickened 
by  feeling,  but  never  carried  away   by  it 

—  thought  working  through  passion  and 
reducing  it,  without  any  loss  to  its  su- 
preme ideal  beauty,  to  due  subordination. 
It  is  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  that 
Dante's  love  seems  so  inexplicable,  so 
unlike  any  feeling  with  which  we  are 
made  familiar  by  modern  analysis.  It  is 
not  that  Dante's  love  was  different  in  its 
origin  to  that  of  common  men.  But 
Dante  was  not  content  with  merely  re- 
ceiving impressions  ;  he  took  them  to 
himself  and  meditated  on  them  ;  he  did 
not  regard  them  as  mere  vivid  moments, 
fleeting  and  therefore  precious,  to  be 
seized  while  they  remained  and  recorded 
in  the  most  forcible  forms  in  which  they 
could  be  conceived  and  imaged.  They 
were  not  isolated  forms  to  be  gracefully 
arranged  at  leisure  in  their  most  striking 
manifestations,  but  they  were  to  him  part 

—  the  most  valuable  part  —  of  his  daily 
life,  which,  as  they  became  part  of  his 
being,  found  noble  expression  from  a 
noble  mind.  Their  imaginative  form  was 
the  expression  of  thought  and  reflection, 
not  feeling  and  passion  —  was  the  out- 
come, not  of  the  first  moments  of  pleas- 
ure, not  of  the  excitement  of  the  senses, 
but  of  the  working  of  the  whole  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  of  the  efforts  of 
the  mind  and  soul  to  apprehend  the  pass- 
ing emotions,  and  fix  their  permanent  re- 
sults in  an  enduring  shape.  Hence,  after 
agonies  of  tears  in  the  dim  visions  of  the 
night,  or  in  the  meditative  solitude  of  the 
day,  the  figure  of  Love,  an  awful  yet  gen- 
tle master,  would  detach  itself  from  the 
surroundings  of  his  life,  and  utter  dark 
sayings  which  had  to  be  followed  beyond 
the  verge    of  ordinary    expression,  and 


then  shadowed  forth  in  the  mysterious 
forms  in  which  the  imagination  could  ap- 
prehend them  in  the  region  of  poetry  and 
fancy.  Hence  he  says,  as  the  key-note 
to  the  understanding  of  his  book,  "  Al- 
beit the  image  of  Beatrice,  that  was  with 
me  always,  was  an  exultation  of  Love  to 
subdue  me,  it  was  yet  of  so  perfect  a 
quality  that  it  never  allowed  me  to  be 
overruled  by  Love  without  the  faithful 
counsel  of  reason,  whensoever  such  coun- 
sel was  useful  to  be  heard."  *  And  this 
"  counsel  of  reason  "  so  wrought  upon 
his  life  that  Love  bred  in  him  an  over- 
powering sweetness  ;  and  when  Beatrice 
vouchsafed  him  her  salutation,  "  such 
warmth  of  charity,"  he  says,  "  came  upon 
me  that  most  certainly  in  that  moment  I 
would  have  pardoned  whosoever  had  done 
me  an  injury  ;  and  if  one  should  then 
have  questioned  me  concerning  any  mat- 
ter, I  could  only  have  said  unto  him 
'  Love,'  with  a  countenance  clothed  in 
humbleness."!  Such  were  his  feelings, 
not  fantastic,  not  unreal,  not  coming 
from  onesidedness  or  weakness  of  nature, 
but  only  chastened,  purified,  solemnized 
by  earnest  thought,  till  all  which  was 
merely  earthly  had  dropped  from  them, 
the  dross  was  all  burned  up,  and  the  fine 
gold,  ten  times  purified  in  the  fire,  alone 
remained. 

The  Vita  Nuova  is  the  record  of  his 
youthful  passion  ;  but  it  was  written  after 
Beatrice  was  dead,  when  the  full  light 
which  deep  sorrow  alone  can  shed  upon 
the  past,  had  shown  him  what  was  real, 
what  was  abiding  in  his  soul's  experiences. 
The  Vita  Nuova  is  no  ordinary  love-story, 
breathing  unrest  and  feverish  desire  ;  it 
is  the  careful  record  of  one  who  has 
loved  and  knows  what  love  unrequited, 
as  men  call  requited,  had  left  him  as  its 
lifelong  legacy.  A  deep  sense  of  the 
seriousness  of  his  subject  was  present 
with  Dante  in  every  page.  He  mistrusts 
even  the  imaginative  form  of  his  poems, 
and  tries  by  explanations,  always  obscure 
and  often  pedantic,  to  show  more  intelli- 
gibly his  purpose  in  writing  them.  Of 
the  sonnets  which  he  wrote  to  Beatrice 
only  a  selected  few  are  inserted  in  the 
Vita  Nuova,  a  few  others  survive 
amongst  his  miscellaneous  poems,  but 
many  are  doubtless  lost.  From  those 
which  he  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in 
this  record  of  his  new,  his  regenerate 
life,  all  which  express  repining  and  hope- 
less sorrow  are   carefully   excluded.     He 


♦  Vita  Nuova,  Rossetti's  translation. 
t  Vita  Nuova,  Rossetti. 
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is  anxious  to  separate  the  deep  truths  of 
his  individual  self  from  all  that  was 
merely  transient ;  he  endeavours  to  show 
the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul's  treas- 
ure-house after  all  that  is  worthless  or 
unworthy  has  been  cleared  away. 

Hence  Dante's  Lyrics  express  the 
highest  form  which  Love  can  ever  reach 
—  Love,  not  in  the  form  in  which  he  ap- 
pears to  the  ordinary  man,  or  in  the  way 
in  which  he  develops  in  the  unreflecting 
mind,  but  in  the  highest  and  most  abid- 
ing shape  in  which  he  can  become  the 
heart's  possession,  in  the  way  in  which 
he  nestles  in  the  mind  where  he  is  to  find 
his  eternal  dwelling-place. 

So  Dante's  love  for  Beatrice  followed 
her,  after  her  death,  into  the  everlasting 
regions,  till  his  thought  pressing  after 
her  was  stopped  by  doubts  and  hesita- 
tions and  mysteries  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, yet  which  the  mind  could  dimly 
feel  after,  and  realize  in  some  way,  though 
it  could  not  express.  "  It  was  given  unto 
me,"  he  says,  at  the  end  of  the  Vita 
Nuova,  to  behold  a  very  wonderful  vis- 
ion, wherein  I  saw  things  which  deter- 
mined me  that  I  would  say  nothing  fur- 
ther of  this  most  blessed  one,  until  such 
time  as  I  could  discourse  more  worthily 
concerning  her.  And  to  this  end  I  la- 
bour all  I  can,  as  she  well  knoweth. 
Whereof  if  it  be  His  pleasure  through 
whom  is  the  life  of  all  things,  that  my  life 
continues  with  me  a  few  years,  it  is  my 
hope  that  I  shall  yet  write  concerning 
her  what  hath  not  before  been  written  of 
any  woman.  After  the  which,  may  it 
seem  good  unto  Him  who  is  the  Master 
of  Grace,  that  my  spirit  should  go  hence 
to  behold  the  glory  of  its  lady  :  to  wit, 
of  that  blessed  Beatrice  who  now  gazeth 
continually  on  His  countenance  qui  est 
per  omnia  specula  benedictus.  Laus 
Deo." 

So  with  this  aim  before  him,  of  finding 
a  fitting  expression  for  the  thoughts 
which  Beatrice  had  awakened,  the  reve- 
lation which  she  had  made  to  him  of  life 
and  the  world  and  their  purpose,  Dante 
turned  with  renewed  interest  to  his 
studies,  determined  in  the  pursuits  of 
practical  life  to  find  their  full  meaning. 
I  have  already  shown  how  Dante's  public 
life  met  with  no  success.  His  moderate 
counsels  met  with  no  hearing  from  those 
inflamed  by  passionate  hate.  More- 
over, he  himself  felt,  in  the  retrospect  of 
later  years,  that  during  the  time  of  busy 
activity  his  nobler  self  had  grown  dim. 
Still  in  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  public 
life  Dante's  mind  was  active  and  inquir- 
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ing  :  he  was  investigating  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  politics,  the  end  of  a  state, 
the  method  of  its  good  government,  the 
source  of  its  obedience.  His  treatise 
"  De  Monarchia,"  composed  probably 
before  his  exile,*  is  the  first  work  of 
modern  times  that  treats  of  the  problems 
of  speculative  politics. 

In  Dante's  days  political  theory  was 
busy  with  the  dim  abstractions  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  Empire,  and  round  these 
shadowy  forms  political  ideas  gathered. 
At  the  present  day  we  talk  of  the  Italian 
cities  as  Republics,  and  we  are  justified, 
as  we  look  back  upon  them,  in  classing 
them  as  self-governing  and  democratic 
states.  They  were  not,  however,  so  re- 
garded by  those  who  lived  under  them. 
Their  independence  was  purely  muni- 
cipal independence.  They  were  distinct, 
it  is  true,  one  from  another,  but  all  recog- 
nized themselves  as  parts  of  one  great  po- 
litical system.  None  of  the  parties  which 
their  politics  developed,  looked  upon 
these  Republics  as  self-organized,  or  as 
possessing  inherent  rights  to  absolute 
self-government.  Their  aim  rather  was, 
to  secure  free  scope  for  personal  or  party 
intrigue  by  weakening  the  central  au- 
thority, by  setting  Pope  against  Em- 
peror and  Emperor  against  Pope.  Their 
desire  was  to  organize  anarchy,  in  which 
they  could  pursue  the  small  local  inter- 
ests of  the  separate  Towns  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  any  care  for  the  common  good  of 
Italy.  Against  this  view,  which  under- 
lies all  the  politics  of  Mediaeval  Italy, 
Dante  directs  his  arguments.  He  wishes 
to  set  forth  in  its  fulness  the  idea  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  orderly  political  system. 
He  wishes  to  free  the  State  from  the  the- 
ocratic idea,  to  assert  for  it  its  proper 
place  and  its  true  dignity  as  the  ruling 
power  of  the  life  of  man.  The  greatness 
of  the  Imperial  system,  its  eternal  seat  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  its  immediate  authority 
from  God,  its  freedom  from  Papal  con- 
trol—  these  are  the  central  points  of 
Dante's  system.  His  method  is  not  our 
modern  method  ;  his  end  of  peace  on 
earth,  and  concord  amongst  all,  of  a  com- 
mon union  for  the  common  good,  of  or- 
derly subordination  to  righteous  law, 
must  always  be  the  end  of  all  right  polit- 
ical speculation  and  practice.  He  sighs 
with    true    patriotic    anguish  over    the 


•  I  regard  Witte's  argument,  founded  on  the  omission 
in  the  "  De  Monarchia"  of  any  reference  to  the  struggle 
between  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  Philip  IV.  of  France, 
or  the  writings  which  it  produced,  as  conclusive  proof 
that  the  treatise  was  written  before  13 11,  to  which  date 
it  is  currently  assigned. 


wretched  waste  of  human  energy  in  ef- 
forts of  self-assertion.  "  O  miserable 
race  of  men,  by  how  many  storms  and 
shipwrecks,  by  how  many  destructions 
must  you  be  overwhelmed,  while  like  a 
many-headed  monster  you  pull  in  differ- 
ent ways.  Behold  how  good  and  joyful 
a  thing  it  is,  brethren,  to  dwell  together 
in  unity."  * 

Dante's  next  work,  begun  in  the  first 
few  years  of  his  exile  and  never  finished, 
was  a  treatise,  "  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia," 
about  the  Vulgar  Tongue.  Its  aim  is 
thus  set  forth  in  the  opening  sentences  : 
"  Seeing  that  no  one  before  us  has 
treated  of  the  science  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue,  whereas  we  see  that  such  tongue 
is  necessary  to  us  all,  since  not  only  men, 
but  women  and  children,  strive  after  it  as 
far  as  nature  allows,  we  wishing  in  some 
way  to  illumine  their  discretion,  since  they 
are  now  walking  blindly  through  the 
streets,  for  the  most  part  thinking  what 
is  last  is  first  —  will  try  in  the  help  of  the 
Word  from  above,  to  be  of  some  service 
to  the  Vulgar  Speech." 

Here,  again,  it  is  Dante's  intention  that 
is  of  importance  to  us,  not  the  actual 
value  of  the  book  at  present.  Dante  had 
none  of  the  materials  for  a  science  of 
Philology,  but  he  discusses  the  origin 
and  growth  of  language,  the  separation 
of  the  Romance  languages  from  the 
Latin,  the  various  Italian  dialects  and 
their  literary  capacities.  Here  again 
unity  is  his  object  —  to  form  a  common 
Italian  tongue  from  careful  observation 
of  the  different  dialects,  avoiding  their 
harshness  and  combining  their  beauties. 
As  in  politics  he  would  have  his  country- 
men obey  one  lav/,  and  submit  themselves 
to  one  system,  so  in  language  he  would 
have  them  overcome  their  purely  local 
usages  and  form  one  common  and  noble 
vehicle  of  speech.  His  object  was  in  no 
small  degree  accomplished  by  his  "  Di- 
vina  Commedia."  It  was  not  the  specu- 
lative precept  but  the  positive  example 
which  drew  his  country's  speech  to  as- 
sume a  common  form  through  common 
admiration  of  the  noblest  utterances  that 
any  Italian  tongue  had  framed. 

Similarly,  in  his  next  work,  the  '*  Con- 
vito,"  is  the  progress  of  Dante's  interests 
expressed.  It  was  undertaken  in  his 
student  days,  and  is  the  record  of  his  in- 
tellectual labours,  which  were  broken  off 
never  to  be  resumed,  by  the  news  of  the 
advance  into  Italy,  so  long  forsaken,  of 
the    newly-elected    Emperor,   Henry  of 

*  De  Monarchia,  sub  fin. 


Luxemburg.  It  is  a  strange  book, 
strange  both  in  its  form  and  in  its  con- 
tents. Its  form  is  that  of  a  commentary 
upon  some  of  his  sonnets  :  fourteen  were 
originally  selected  for  exposition,  but 
only  four  were  completed.  If  the  work 
had  been  finished  it  would  have  been  a 
mediaeval  encyclopaedia  without  any  or- 
der or  arrangement.  Taking  the  sonnet 
as  his  text,  Dante  follows  out  his  own 
train  of  thought,  and  discusses,  in  the 
philosophic  language  of  his  time,  such 
questions  as  arise,  —  the  nature  of  love, 
the  planet-heavens,  the  different  meth- 
ods of  verbal  interpretation,  immortality, 
the  nature  of  true  nobility.  On  ques- 
tions such  as  these  he  brings  to  bear  all 
his  learning,  illustrates  them  with  copious 
quotations  from  every  side,  and  examines 
them  in  the  recognized  forms  of  mediaeval 
logic.  We  forget  in  glancing  over  the 
pages  that  the  author  was  a  poet. 

Such  are  the  labours  in  which  Dante 
was  engaged  as  a  preparation  for  the 
"  Divina  Commedia."  As  we  turn  over 
its  pages  it  is  impossible  not  to  contrast 
the  eternal  value  of  the  soul's  insight  with 
the  transient  worth  of  intellectual  labour. 
Dante  engaged  with  equal  honesty  of 
purpose,  with  equal  depth  of  meaning,  in 
his  poems  and  in  his  treatises  ;  but  his 
poems,  the  record  of  his  own  heart,  have 
been  among  the  world's  most  precious 
possessions  since  his  time  —  his  learned 
works  have  long  ceased  to  do  more  than 
attract  the  notice  of  the  curious,  or  win  a 
wondering  attention  from  those  who  are 
drawn  to  them  for  their  writer's  sake. 
The  same  ideas  prevail  in  both,  the  same 
deep  power  of  thought  has  put  its  stamp 
upon  all,  but  round  the  one  the  writer's 
vivid  fancy  has  woven  the  spell  of  his 
soul's  perpetual  presence  ;  the  other  is 
but  a  heap  of  dry  bones  from  which  all 
life  and  meaning  have  long  since  passed 
away. 

The  forms  of  fancy  may  live  forever, 
while  the  forms  of  thought  perish  with 
the  age  that  gave  them  being,  and  leave 
at  the  best  a  mass  of  ruins,  to  be  used  by 
new  builders  in  the  generations  to  come. 

It  is  true  Dante  gives  us  in  his  great 
poem  all  his  thought,  as  well  as  all  his 
fancy.  The  pages  of  the  Divina  Comme- 
dia are  full  of  philosophy,  theology,  astron- 
omy, and  natural  science  :  but  thought  and 
fancy  blend  together,  and  their  mixture 
lends  the  book  Us  deepest  meaning,  and 
fitly  represents  Dante's  own  soul,  and  the 
influences  in  which  it  grew  and  waxed 
strong.  There  are  many  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  "  Divina  Commedia ;  "  many 
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I  meanings  may  be  given  it,  and  it  may  be 
'  read  in  many  different  ways  ;  but  one 
thing  certainly  it  means  —  the  absolute 
I  victory  over  all  around  it  of  the  soul, 
whose  source  of  strength  is  within  itself. 
The  passionate  love  of  the  "Vita  Nuova" 
has  led  to  an  intellectual  insight  as  deep 
as  the  first  emotion  was  tender  ;  Dante's 
mind  is  as  responsive  to  the  stray  indica- 
tions of  the  real  truth  of  things,  as  his 
heart  was  to  the  salutation  of  Beatrice 
when  she  passed  him  in  the  way. 

The  Divina  Commedia  was  the  work 
of  the  last  years  .of  his  life,  after  he  had 
enjoyed,  and  laboured,  and  suffered,  and 
thought.  In  it  he  unfolds  in  calm  deci- 
siveness the  mystery  of  the  world's  being, 
as  it  had  slowly  become  manifest  to  his 
eyes.  Those  to  whom  Dante  seems  sen- 
timental in  the  Vita  Nuova  will  regard 
him  as  unduly  stern  or  presumptuous  in 
the  Divina  Commedia.  The  two  sides  of 
his  genius  hold  closely  together :  only 
deep  sensibilities  could  obtain  such  pro- 
found insight :  only  one  who  had  loved 
and  suffered  much  could  see  and  know 
much :  only  one  to  whom  the  small 
things  of  life  were  of  momentous  import- 
ance could  understand  the  bearings  of 
its  mighty  issues,  and  dare  to  follow  them 
to  their  furthest  point. 

The  Divina  Commedia  has  been  called 
a  vision,  but  Dante  never  calls  it  so  him- 
self ;  it  is  rather  the  literal  transcript  of 
his  soul's  progress  and  of  his  life's  teach- 
ing, thrown  into  the  most  serious  form 
which  the  artistic  representations  of  his 
time  brought  before  the  ordinary  mind. 

To  the  great  sages  of  the  ancient 
world,  life's  problem  was  confined  within 
the  limits  of  life  itself,  and  their  endeav- 
our had  been  to  introduce  order  into  its 
confusion,  and  reduce  its  jarring  elements 
into  a  system  within  which  the  individual 
might  move  with  dignified  and  decorous 
freedom.  The  early  Christians  had 
looked  on  this  life  as  the  preparation  for 
another,  had  found  in  it  an  awful  serious- 
ness, and  had  laid  down  strict  rules  of 
self-denial,  by  which  the  soul  might  en- 
franchise itself  from  its  surroundings, 
and  look  forward  with  humble  expecta- 
tion for  its  full  development  elsewhere. 
Under  this  idea,  dimly  apprehended  and 
fitfully  acted  upon,  had  grown  up  the 
moral  life  of  Dante's  time.  The  pleas- 
ures, the  excitements,  the  passions,  and 
the  interests  of  which  his  active  age  was 
full,  were  kept  in  check  by  stern  remind- 
ers of  what  was  soon  to  follow  upon 
them  all.  Startling  pictures  were  drawn 
by  the  preaching  friar  of  the  torments  or 
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blessedness  of  the  life  to  come.  The 
sculptures  round  the  arch  of  the  doorway 
through  which  worshippers  entered  the 
house  of  God  ;  the  bold  reliefs  that  met 
the  eye  of  the  careless  each  time  they 
passed  it  on  their  daily  way  ;  the  pictures 
or  mosaics  on  which  in  prayer  the  weary 
heart  gazed  with  fervent  devotion  —  all 
these  had  for  their  favourite  subject,  the 
representation  of  the  "  Day  of  Doom," 
and  the  severance  of  mankind  to  happi- 
ness or  misery.  Nay,  more  than  this,  the 
subject,  terrible  and  serious  in  itself,  was 
chosen  for  dramatic  performances,  not 
only  by  the  Church,  but  by  any  society  or 
club  that  wished  to  give  a  spectacle  to 
the  people.  Here  is  an  account  given  by 
Giovanni  Villani,  of  a  Florentine  May- 
day Festival  in  1304  :  — 

"The  Companies  of  Comfort  through- 
out the  city,  that  were  wont  to  make  joy 
and  festival,  assembled  and  did  the  best 
they  could,  or  knew  how  to  do.  Amongst 
the  others,  those  of  the  Borgo  S.  Priano, 
wishing  to  make  a  newer  and  more  di- 
verse  amusement,  sent  out  a  message, 
that  whoever  wished  to  hear  news  of  the 
other  world  should  come  on  May  i  to  the 
Ponte  alia  Carraia.  Then  they  arranged 
planks  on  boats  and  little  ships  in  the 
Arno,  and  made  there  the  resemblance 
and  image  of  Hell,  with  fires  and  other 
pains  and  torments,  with  men  represent- 
ing devils,  horrible  to  see  ;  and  there 
were  others,  that  bore  the  appearance  of 
naked  souls,  being  thrust  into  divers  tor- 
ments, with  great  crying  and  groaning 
and  clamour  —  a  thing  loathsome  and  ter- 
rible to  hear  and  see.  For  the  novelty  of 
the  amusement,  many  of  the  citizens 
came  to  see  it."  There  came  in  fact  such 
crowds,  that  the  wooden  bridge  gave 
way,  and  many  were  drowned.  "  So 
that,"  as  Villani  concludes  his  account, 
"  the  amusement  turned  to  reality,  and 
many  went  indeed  to  hear  news  of  the 
other  world,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
city." 

I  have  quoted  this  at  length,  to  show 
the  simple  realism  of  an  age,  whose  ef- 
fort was  to  apprehend  the  forms  that  sur- 
rounded it  and  adapt  its  simple  life  to 
them.  The  Florentines  shrank  from 
nothing.  They  wished  to  see  what  life 
was,  and  they  were  prepared  to  live  ac- 
cordingly. They  had  no  fear  of  irrever- 
ence, no  desire  to  drop  the  veil  and  be 
content  to  go  no  further,  lest  they  should 
be  bewildered.  They  did  not  shrink  from 
what  was  horrible,  because  it  was  horri- 
ble. They  would  know  and.  understand 
it  as  fully  as  possible,  and  art  should  be 


employed  in  reminding  them  continually, 
and  in  a  definite  form,  of  what  they  genu- 
inely believed,  but  were  always  tending 
to  forget. 

This  temper  of  mind,  which  alone  can 
afford  the  conditions  under  which  great 
works  of  imagination  can  be  produced, 
must  be  clearly  realized  by  the  readers  of 
Dante.  Many  are  repelled  from  reading 
him  by  a  shrinking  sense  of  irreverence, 
of  cruelty,  of  audacity,  attaching  to  the 
very  plan  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  Yet 
Dante's  subject  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  his  own  age.  He  was 
free  from  that  modern  form  of  reverence, 
which  is  founded  on  a  desire  not  to  see 
too  clearly  ;  he  was  stern  because  he  was 
just ;  he  was  bold  because  he  had  no 
doubts. 

Thus  it  was  that  Dante  took  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  form  that  could 
be  found,  in  which  to  express  his  own 
soul's  pilgrimage  in  characters  large 
enough  for  every  age  to  read.  He  took 
himself,  and  not  another  —  himself  even 
such  as  he  was,  and  not  an  idealized  self ; 
and  brought  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
awful  realities  of  the  future.  His  indi- 
vidual thoughts  and  experiences  should 
be  applied  to  the  highest,  the  deepest  of 
human  interests,  should  be  set  in  the 
clearest  atmosphere,  and  viewed  in  the 
purest  and  whitest  light  that  could  be  re- 
flected upon  them.  "  Dante  Alighieri,  a 
Florentine  by  birth,  not  by  manners," 
would  set  forth  to  whoever  would  listen 
the  lessons  which  life  had  taught  him. 
His  object,  as  he  says  himself,  was  "  to 
remove  the  living  in  this  life  from  a  state 
of  misery,  and  lead  them  to  a  state  of 
happiness."  *  This  he  would  do,  not  in 
the  abstract  form  of  philosophy,  but  in 
the  most  solemn  shape  in  which  Art  ap- 
pealed to  the  feelings  and  imagination  of 
the  ordinary  man.  Himself,  his  own  life, 
his  own  character,  his  own  friends,  the 
great  men  of  his  age,  the  great  questions 
of  his  day,  all  these  are  set  forth  and 
represented  against  the  awful  background 
of  eternal  destiny,  where  passion  and 
triviality  become  impossible,  where  seri- 
ousness is  at  once  ensured  without  repeat- 
ed demands,  where  things  lose  at  once  the 
sordour  of  common  life,  and  nothing  is 
insignificant,  where  everything  assumes 
the  most  gigantic  proportions  of  which  it 
is  capable. 

This  is  the  chief  significance  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  the  feature  which  dis- 
tinguishes  it  from  all   other   works.     It ., 

*  Epistle  to  Cangrande. 


takes  a  real  individual  character,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  actual  facts  of  his 
life  ;  it  takes  a  piece  of  the  world's  his- 
tory with  all  its  actors,  with  all  its  efforts 
and  all  its  ideas,  political,  religious,  and 
social  ;  it  detaches  them  from  their  place 
in  the  world  of  fact,  and  erects  them  into 
a  monument  of  surpassing  grandeur,  by 
representing  them  with  reference  to  their 
eternal  meaning,  when  all  the  world's 
trappings  have  been  stripped  from  them, 
and  they  are  laid  bare,  as  they  are  in 
themselves.  Hence  comes  the  air  of 
stern  reality  that  the  whole  book  wears. 
It  was  not  Dante's  purpose  to  produce 
merely  a  vague  and  general  impression. 
Vices  and  virtues  were  alike  made  mani- 
fest in  the  forms  of  real  men  whose  fate 
had  a  deep  interest  for  his  reader.  His 
ancestor  Cacciaguida  tells  him,  in  his 
course  through  Paradise,  to  smite  only 
the  lofty,  that  the  force  of  the  example 
may  be  greater.* 

I  have  said  that  Dante  nowhere  calls 
his  poem  a  vision,  nor  does  he  treat  it 
as  such.  The  same  desire  for  reality 
that  made  him  weave  his  poem  around 
himself,  and  his  own  life  and  times,  has 
made  him  aim  at  vigorous  reality  in  every 
point  of  imaginative  detail.  His  narra- 
tive is  given  with  perfect  minuteness  in 
every  point.  We  have  a  circumstantial 
account  of  his  actual  pilgrimage  through 
the  realms  of  the  Inferno,  of  Purgatory 
and  Paradise.  The  Inferno  is  a  funnel- 
shaped  pit,  going  down  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth  where  Lucifer  is  frozen  up  for- 
ever. The  circles  of  the  pit  grow  smaller 
and  smaller,  in  proportion  as  their  pun- 
ishm'ents  are  more  severe  and  their  in- 
habitants are  greater  sinners.  The  island 
of  Purgatory  rises  out  of  the  side  of  the 
earth  opposite  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  a 
sloping  rock  with  terraces  going  round, 
corresponding  to  the  circles  of  the  In- 
ferno. On  the  top  of  this  rock,  corre- 
sponding to  Lucifer  at  the  bottom  of  his 
pit,  is  situated  the  earthly  Paradise,  the 
original  garden  from  which  our  first  par- 
ents fell.  Then,  leaving  the  earthly  Para- 
dise, Dante  rapidly  traverses  the  sphere 
of  air,  and  passes  into  the  planet- 
heavens,  where  are  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  in  the  form  of  stars.  The  seven 
heavens  contain  each  of  them  saints 
celebrated  for  some  particular  virtue,  just 
as  the  circles  of  the  Inferno  had  been 
assigned  to  particular  vices,  and  the 
ledges  of  the  mountain  of  Purgatory  peo- 
pled by  penitents  for  different  classes  of 
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sins.  The  souls  of  the  blessed  are  the 
stars  that  people  these  heavens  ;  and  as 
Dante  mounts  among  them,  they  circle 
round  him  in  a  ceaseless  dance  of  joy, 
j  testifying  the  delight  with  which  the 
vision  of  the  divine  love  had  filled  them. 
Still  onward  and  onward  Dante  goes,  till 
he  reaches  the  Empyrean,  or  motionless 
heaven  of  pure  light,  where  he  sees  the 
celestial  host,  and  fainting  at  the  sight  of 
the  vision  of  the  Trinity  can  say  no  more 
of  these  unspeakable  things.  His  heart 
sinks  under  the  contemplation  of  the  love 
that  rules  the  world,  and  in  that  all  else 
is  swallowed  up.  The  reader,  who  has 
followed  him  so  far,  is  left  in  possession 
of  his  secret :  — 

But  now  was  turning  my  desire  and  will, 
Even  as  a  wheel  that  equally  is  moved, 
The  Love  which  moves  the  sun  and  other 
stars.* 

In  this  mysterious  pilgrimage  Dante 
is  never  carried  away  by  his  subject  to 
forget  himself.  He  is  fatigued  in  climb- 
ing the  rocky  defiles  of  the  Inferno.  He 
is  terrified,  and  clings  to  Virgil  like  a 
child  to  its  mother,  at  the  sight  of  the 
grotesque  fiends  who  rule  over  some  of 
its  abysses.  He  toils  up  the  mount  of 
Purgatory,  himself  a  penitent  and  slowly 
ridding  himself  of  the  burden  of  his  sins. 
In  Paradise  he  is  led  upwards  by  Beatrice,, 
his  early  love,  and  the  earthly  grossness 
of  his  faculties  often  provokes  her  re- 
bukes. We  never  lose  sight  of  Dante's 
personal  presence.  Many  of  those  whom 
he  meets  have  been  his  friends  in  the 
other  world.  In  the  Inferno,  one  of  his 
dead  relatives  hides  behind  an  archway 
to  avoid  his  gaze,  and  makes  mocking 
gestures  at  him  as  he  passes,  to  show 
contempt  towards  the  family  which  has 
allowed  his  untimely  death  to  be  so  long 
unavenged.  In  i^aradise  Dante  rejoices, 
to  be  hailed  by  the  soul  of  his  great  an- 
cestor, Cacciaguida,  who  died  on  the 
Emperor  Conrad's  crusade  —  nay,  such 
delight  does  he  show  at  meeting  so  dis- 
tinguished an  ancestor,  that  he  gives  way 
to  the  paltry  feelings  of  pride  of  birth,  till 
Beatrice,  by  her  laughter,  admonishes 
him  of  his  unseemly  folly. 

Nor  is  Dante's  personality  shown  only 
thus.  Much  of  his  actual  life  is  told  him 
prophetically.  There  are  many  denun- 
ciations of  Florentine  cruelty,  many  as- 
sertions of  his  own  innocence  and  worthy 
many  clear  indications  of  his  own  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  poem  on  which 
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he  was  engaged.  Brunette  Latini,  his 
old  master,  foretells  his  calamities  and  his 
glory.  When  he  enters  the  limbo  in 
which  live  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  he 
is  received  with  honour  by  the  poet  band  ; 
Homer,  Horace,  Ovid,  Lucan  and  Virgil 
hail  him  the  sixth  member  of  their  illus- 
trious circle. 

Moreover,  the  relation  of  Dante  towards 
those  whom  he  meets  varies  with  his  prog- 
ress. In  the  Inferno  he  is  superior  to 
the  tormented  sinners,  and  behaves  as 
such  ;  as  a  man  possessed  of  a  good  con- 
science he  feels  himself  superior  to 
them ;  he  asks  them  questions  with  an 
air  of  authority,  and  demands  an  answer. 
He  has  been  called  cruel  for  his  conduct 
towards  those  whom  he  saw  in  the  In- 
ferno, especially  when  he  thrusts  the 
mocking  sinner  under  the  waters  of  Ache- 
ron, and  when  passing  through  Caina, 
where  the  traitors  are  frozen  up,  he  in- 
cautiously kicks  one  of  the  heads  pro- 
jecting above  the  ice,  and  shows  no  com- 
punction —  nay,  when  the  head  refuses  to 
tell  its  name,  he  threatens  to  pull  its 
liair  to  enforce  compliance.  This  charge 
of  cruelty  is  an  unjust  one,  and  shows  an 
ignorance  of  Dante's  point  of  view.  He 
was  being  led,  as  a  means  for  his  own 
.moral  perfection,  through  the  region 
•where  God's  immutable  decrees  against 
.'sin  were  being  fulfilled.  Was  it  for  him 
Tto  spend  the  precious  time  in  un- 
availing tears  ?  Was  it  for  him,  for 
-whom  this  signal  mercy  was  being 
/wrought,  to  venture  to  arraign  God's  jus- 
tice, by  daring  to  pity  those  whom  a  lov- 
iing  Father  had  condemned  ? 

On  one  occasion  Virgil  bids  him  re- 
strain his  grief,  saying  — 

Here  pity  lives  when  it  is  truly  dead  ; 
What  man  is  there  more  guilty  than  the  one, 
Who  'gainst  God's  judgments  dares  to  feel  ill 
will }  * 


Very  noticeable  are  the  two  occasions 
on  which  Dante  tells  us  he  wept — once 
at  the  sight  of  the  soothsayers,  who  had 
their  heads  turned  round  upon  the 
shoulders  in  mockery  of  their  impos- 
trous  attempt  at  foresight.  Here  Dante's 
tears  were  occasioned,  as  he  says  himself, 
by  the  sight  "of  man's  image  so  de- 
praved." The  other  punishment  which 
awakes  his  tears  is  that  of  the  sowers  of 
civil  and  religious  discord,  whose  bodies 
are  torn  asunder  and  divided  as  they  had 
attempted  to  divide  others.  Dante,  on 
hoth  occasions,  weeps  not  through  pity  at 

*  Inf.  XX.  28. 


the  sufferings  which  he  sees,  but  through 
grief  at  the  degradation  which  might 
come  upon  the  noble  human  body  through 
the  misdeeds  of  the  soul  of  which  it  was 
the  unwilling  covering.  He  could  not 
endure  to  see  the  outward  symbol  of 
man's  dignity  abased. 

In  like  manner  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
sinners  become  vulgar,  spiteful,  mean, 
and  given  to  little  bickerings,  as  they  ap- 
proach lower  depths  of  sin,  and  as  their 
punishments  become  consequently  more 
severe.  In  the  pit  of  the  falsifiers,  Dante 
is  severely  reproved  by  Virgil  for  stop- 
ping to  listen  to  a  ribald  altercation  be- 
tween two  wretches,  one  labouring  under 
dropsy  so  that  he  could  not  move,  the 
other  racked  by  raging  fever.  So  too  is 
it  with  Dante's  fiends.  They  are  not  ma- 
jestic embodiments  of  evil,  but  are  simply 
low,  contemptible,  vulgar  wretches,  who 
delight  in  coarse  jokes  and  hideous  ges- 
tures, full  of  impotent  malice,  and  regard- 
ing lying  as  an  amusement. 

Dante  had  no  sympathy  with  deliberate 
sin.  To  him  it  had  none  of  those  stately 
proportions  with  which  more  modern 
times  have  loved  to  clothe  it.  It  was  not 
only  wrong,  because  contrary  to  Divine 
law,  but  it  was  in  itself  contemptible,  be- 
cause degrading  to  human  nature. 

In  the  Purgatorio,  again,  Dante  mixes 
with  his  equals,  with  those  who  were  not 
deliberate  sinners,  but  who  were  purging 
away  their  earthly  dross  before  being  fit 
for  admission  to  Paradise.  Here  Dante 
is  no  longer  a  spectator,  but  is  himself  a 
humble  penitent,  from  whose  forehead,  as 
he  clambers  up  the  mount,  the  marks  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins  have  to  be  painfully 
effaced.  Here  breathes  an  air  of  quiet 
and  repose  —  a  holy  calm,  a  peaceful  ex- 
pectation of  the  coming  of  the  time  when 
sin's  stains  shall  have  been  done  away. 
Here  all  is  love  and  tenderness,  and  each 
with  good  will  helps  the  other.  Old  hos- 
tilities are  forgotten  ;  Charles  of  Anjou 
and  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  fought  in  des- 
perate rivalry  for  the  fair  isle  of  Sicily  on 
earth,  sit  there  side  by  side  and  join  in 
the  same  evening  hymn  of  praise.  The 
whole  mountain  trembles  with  a  joyous 
throe  when  a  soul's  purgation  is  accom- 
plished, and  a  song  of  gladness  bursts 
from  the  spirits  left  behind,  when  a 
brother  leaps  up  to  depart  from  among 
them.  Here  Dante  walks  girt  with  hu- 
mility, and  owns  that  pride  was  the  sin 
whose  punishment  he  had  most  to  dread. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  in  Paradise.  There 
Dante  hides  himself  timorously  behind 
his  guide,  Beatrice,  from  whose  gaze  he 


has   to   draw  support  for  his    enfeebled 
faculties,  which  are  all  unequal  to  endure 
the  unwonted  strain.     Here  he  himself  is 
but    a    lowly  learner,    whose    mind,  too 
small  to  comprehend  all  that  he  sees  and 
hears,  still  struggles  to  gain  what  knowl- 
edge he  can  on  every  subject.     He  learns 
the  reason  of  the  spots  on  the   moon,  he 
strives    to   grasp   the   grounds   of   moral 
desert,    to   solve   the    difficulties    of    the 
freedom  of  the  will,  to  comprehend  the 
working  of  the  Divine  Will  in  the  method 
of  man's  redemption.     He  sees  the  splen- 
dour of   Heaven  grow  dim   as   St.  Peter 
speaks  of  the  sins  of  those  who  had  in 
Dante's  day  disgraced  his  seat.     He  hears 
the   failings   of    the    Church    bitterly   la- 
mented, and  sees  in  the  light  of  Heaven's 
fulness  the   weaknesses    and    shortcom- 
ings   of    earthly   systems.      Higher   and 
higher  as  he   soars,  the  more  intense  be- 
comes the  celestial  brilliancy  of  Beatrice. 
Never  in  Paradise  does  he  look  on  her  as 
his  earthly  love  :  there  she  is  entirely  the 
lady  of  his  mind,  the  source  to  him  of 
heavenly  enlightenment,  till  as  he  reaches 
the  highest   sphere    she    parts   from    his 
side   to   take    her   place    in    the    adoring 
band  which   encircles   God's  abode.     So 
all  that  is  personal  has  passed  away,  and 
all  is  absorbed   in  the  eternal  Source  of 
Love,  with  the  faint  vision  of  which   the 
poem  ends. 

Thus  Dante  begins  from  himself,  and 
his  own  life  and  character  and  place  in 
the  turmoil  and  conflict  of  the  world. 
He  passes  through  the  realms  of  sin,  and 
learns  its  extreme  bitterness  by  the  ex- 
amples of  those  whom  he  had  known  on 
earth,  or  those  whose  sins  had  left  their 
mark  deeply  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
his  age.  He  purges  himself  in  the 
realm  of  purification,  among  those  whom 
he  had  loved  and  reverenced  on  earth, 
and  those  whose  characters  had  appealed 
to  the  interest  and  admiration  of  his 
time.  He  learns  in  Paradise,  among  the 
wise  and  holy  of  all  times,  to  know  and 
understand  God's  purposes  even  as  they 
are  ;  and  the  sole  remnant  of  his  earthly 
self  is  his  youthful  love,  the  source  to 
his  mind  of  all  its  pure  and  lofty  impul- 
ses, whose  touch  had  first  awoke  him  to 
the  divine  side  of  life,  and  whose  spirit- 
ual influence  had  led  him  to  develop  his 
soul's  strength.  In  this  way  the  teach- 
ing of  his  work  becomes  more  abstract : 
the  individual  Dante  fades  away,  and  be- 
comes the  symbol  of  man's  life  and 
thought. 

Thus  the  Divina  Commedia  is  one 
mighty  symbol,  and  each  separate  part  of 
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it  is  full  of  symbolism  of  its  own  ;  but  if 
the  general  meaning  be  apprehended,  the 
meaning  of  the  separate  parts  may  be 
readily  adapted  to  it.  Dante's  age  was 
one  of  noble  symbolism,  as  may  be  seen 
at  once  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at 
Assisi,  or  in  the  fagade  of  the  cathedral 
at  Orvieto.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
in  Italy  how  entirely  the  religious  sym- 
bolism of  the  next  age  was  derived  from 
Dante  ;  how  Giotto  and  his  school,  how 
Giovanni  Pisano,  and  through  him  the 
long  line  of  Tuscan  sculptors,  owed  al- 
most all  their  didactic  impulse  to  the 
master  mind  of  Dante,  and  to  the  clear 
cut  forms  of  which  the  Divina  Commedia 
is  full.  On  one  point  Dante's  symbolism 
was  curiously  affected  by  his  political  be- 
liefs and  his  historic  feeling.  He  knew 
that  his  nation  was  half  ancient  after  all, 
that  Italy  had  her  roots  deep  in  the  past, 
and  that  the  glorious  heritage  of  the  old 
Roman  world  in  some  sense  lingered 
round  her  still.  He  was  severely  a 
Christian,  and  knew  no  salvation  for  the 
pagan,  nor  any  higher  fate  for  their  no- 
blest souls  than  painless  repose,  where 

Rarely  they  spoke,  with  softly-sounding  voices.* 

Still  he  felt  that  the  new  religion  grew 
up  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  Empire 
—  as  in  many  pictures  of  the  Nativity, 
the  manger  is  built  under  the  shadow  of 
an  old  ruined  temple,  or,  it  may  be,  the 
Holy  Child  is  laid  to  rest  by  some  votive 
altar,  or  some  memorial  of  Rome's  con- 
quering power.  Hence  to  Dante  a  sanc- 
tity still  hung  round  the  ancient  heroes 
of  the  great  city,  that  so  long  had  ruled 
the  world  and  still  claimed  to  give  to 
Christendom  its  temporal  and  spiritual 
heads.  He  quotes  the  great  men  of 
Rome,  as  examples  of  virtue,  side  by 
side  with  saints  of  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament ;  the  indolent  are  warned  against 
their  besetting  sin  by  the  example  of 
Mary,  who  rose  in  haste  and  went  to  the 
mountains  to  visit  Elizabeth,  and  of 
Caesar,  who,  on  his  way  to  Spain,  to  be- 
siege Ilerda,  made  an  attack  upon  Mar- 
seilles, and  then  hurried  onwards.  This 
is  characteristic,  it  may  be  said,  of 
Dante's  Ghibelline  politics  ;  he  wished 
to  take  the  side  of  the  Empire  and  main- 
tain its  equal  sanctity  with  the  Papacy  ; 
but  it  is  characteristic,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  real  breadth  of  Dante's  views, 
which  did  not  fear  to  read  the  entire  past 
in  the  light  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Dante's  wonderful  variety  of  interests, 

•  Inf.  IV.  114. 
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keenness  of  observation,  depth  of  knowl- 
edge, great  breadth  of  view,  and  real  in- 
sight into  human  character  might  be  il- 
lustrated by  many  examples  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds.  He  draws  a  simile  from 
the  way  in  which  the  beaver  stands  with 
his  tail  in  the  water  to  attract  the  fish 
(Inf.  xvii.),  from  frogs  standing  with  their 
nose  only  out  of  the  water  (Inf.  xxii.),  from 
the  apparent  increase  of  water's  speed 
as  it  approaches  the  mill-wheel  (Inf.  xxiii). 
Nothing  could  excel  the  clear  knowledge 
of  country  life  in  the  following  :  — 

When  the  hoar  frost  upon  the  earth  pourtrays 
The  image  of  her  sister  fair  and  white, 
Tho'  brief  time  lasts  the  temper  of  her  pen  ; 

Then  the  poor  peasant,  who  has  scanty  store, 
Rises  and  looks,  and  sees  the  country  side 
All  whitened  o'er,  —  whereat  he  smites  his 
thigh. 

Returns  to  house,  and  here  and  there  laments, 
Like  a  poor  wretch  who  knows  not  what  to 

do. 
Soon  he  returns,  and  plucks  up  hope  again. 

Seeing  the  world  has  wholly  changed  her  face 
In  little  time,  and  takes  his  vine-wood  staff. 
And  forth  his  little  flock  to  pasture  drives.* 

Contrast  it  with  the  following  for  its 
knowledge  of  another  phase  of  life  :  — 

When  players  part  them  from  a  game  of  dice, 
The  loser  sorrowfully  stays  behind 
Going  o'er  the  throws  and  learning  with  re- 
gret; 
But  round  the  winner  throngs  the  company  ; 
One  goes  before,  one  plucks  him  from  be- 
hind, 
One  at  his  side  recalls  himself  to  mind. 
He  walks  straight  on,  now  one,  now  the  other 
hears ; 
Who  once  has  grasped  his  hand  no  longer 

stays ; 
So  from  the  thronging  he  defends  himself.t 

These  also  are  very  subtle  in  their  va- 
rious kinds  :  — 

Like  as  advances  still  before  the  blaze 
Over  a  paper  upwards  the  brown  mark, 
Which  has  not  yet  turned  black,  though  the 
white  dies.j 

And  like  as  one  who  dreams  his  own  disaster. 
Who  as  he  dreams  prays  it  may  be  a  dream. 
Wishing  'twere  what  it  is,  as  though  'twere 
not  so.§ 

The  following,  again,  shows  a  very  fine 
appreciation,  which  was  rare  in  Dante's 
time,  of  natural  beauty  :  — 


*  Inf.  xxiv.  3  &c 
t  Purg.  vi.  I,  &c. 
i  Inf.  XXV.  64. 
§  Inf.  XXX.  136. 


The  dawn  was  conquering  the  morning  hour,        ' 
Which  fled  b3fore  it,  so  that  from  afar 
I  caught  the  tremulous  quiver  of  the  sea.* 

In  this,  again,  his  observation  is  still     , 
more  remarkable  :  — 

Bethink  thee,  reader,  if  among  the  Alps, 
The    clouds   have   shrouded   thee,   through 

which  thou  seest 
No   otherwise    than  through  his   skin   the 

mole.f 

The  ancients  always  thought  the  mole 
was  blind,  and  only  in  the  present  cen- 
tury have  naturalists  established  that  it 
has  rudimentary  eyes  beneath  membra- 
nous covering. 

Quotations  might  be  multiplied  end- 
lessly, but  these  may  suffice  to  show  the 
wide  scope  of  Dante's  knowledge,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  could  bring  it  all  to 
bear,  however  incidentally,  upon  his  main 
purpose. 

I  might  mention  many  different  aspects 
of  Dante's  genius,  and  point  out  this 
or  that  small  merit,  or  defect,  which 
the  taste  or  sentiment  of  our  own  age 
might  approve  or  condemn.  But  this  is 
eminently  not  the  way  in  which  a  poet 
like  Dante  can  be  apprehended.  It  is 
true  he  is  full  of  beautiful  passages 
which  are  known  to  all,  but  it  is  not  in 
these  felicities  of  expression  that  his 
greatness  lies.  The  real  cause  of  the  at- 
traction which  he  has  had  for  six  cen- 
turies, and  still  has,  on  those  who  read 
him,  lies  in  the  vast  comprehensiveness 
of  his  intellectual  view,  combined  with 
the  deepest  and  tenderest  human  feeling. 
No  poet  has  exercised  so  wide  an  influ- 
ence ;  no  writer  has  been  so  deeply 
studied,  so  often  commented  upon,  so 
closely  investigated.  A  few  only  in  each 
generation  read  Dante  at  all,  but  those 
who  read  him  once  are  certain  to  recur  to 
him  again  and  again,  finding  each  time  new 
meaning,  finding  depths  of  serious  teach- 
ing which  they  had  entirely  overlooked 
before.  No  one  would  venture  to  say  he  JK 
quite  understood  Dante  ;  no  one  would  ™ 
boast  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  him. 
He  has  satisfied  so  many  different  minds,  ^ 
and  has  inspired  so  many  different  lines  of  S 
thought,  that  it  is  useless  to  try  and  bind 
up  his  meaning  within  the  rigid  limits  of 
our  own  modes  of   thought   and    action. 

In  this  lies  the  secret  of  Dante's  great- 
ness, that  he  combines  the  deepest  indi- 
vidual passion  and  intensity  with  mighty 
intellectual  power  and  entire  obedience 


•  Purg.  i.  115. 
t  Purg.  xviL  I. 
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to  supreme  law.  His  work  is  entirely  in- 
dividual, yet  the  system  which  it  sets 
forth  is  a  universal  system.  The  life  of 
the  affections  merged  with  him  into  the 
life  of  thought.  He  is  entirely  human, 
yet  he  passes  with  fearless  steps  be- 
yond the  farthest  verge  of  what  man's 
mind  may  reach.  We  know  him  and  all 
his  surroundings,  —  Dante  Aligbieri,  a 
poor  wandering  exile,  a  Florentine  who 
lived  650  years  ago,  with  deep-rooted 
prejudices  and  strong  loves  and  hates. 
But  as  we  follow  him  page  after  page  he 
overcomes  us  by  his  immense  capacities 
for  feeling  and  for  thought,  and  we  merge 
his  clear  individuality  in  the  ideal  forms 
of  wisdom  and  goodness.  The  Divina 
Commedia  was  the  first  sign  to  modern 
times  of  the  completely  enfranchised 
spirit;  it  still  remains  the  grandest  me- 
morial of  its  power.  Dante  still  shows 
us,  as  no  other  writer  does,  how  he  took 
the  fruit  of  knowledge  for  his  food,  how 
he  lived  through  life  and  overcame  it,  till 
his  spirit  moved  in  the  realm  of  moral 
freedom  which,  in  no  figure  of  speech  but 
in  very  earnest,  is  the  earthly  paradise  to 
every  toiling  man  —  paradise,  at  whose 
entrance  Virgil,  so  long  his  guide,  parted 
from  Dante  —  the  mere  earthly  reason 
had  no  longer  place  —  and,  parting,  said 
to  him  these  words  of  wondrous  im- 
port :  — 

Expect  no  more  my  speech  nor  my  direction, 
Free,  upright,  healthy  henceforth  is  thy  will, 
And  'twould  be  wrong  to  act  not  at  its  bid- 
ding : 
So  o'er  thyself  I  give  thee  crown  and  mitre.* 

M.  Creighton. 

♦  Purg.  xxvii.  139. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

These  doings  of  Hilary  and  his  love  — 
for  his  love  he  declared  her  to  be  for- 
ever, whether  she  would  have  him  for 
hers  or  not  —  seem  to  have  taken  more 
time  almost  in  telling  than  in  befalling. 
Although  it  had  been  a  long  summer's 
day,  to  them  it  had  passed  as  a  rapid 
dream.  So  at  least  they  fancied,  when 
they  began  to  look  quietly  back  at  it,  for- 
getting^the  tale  of  the  golden  steps  so 
Fightly^flitted  over  by  the  winged  feet  of 

love. 
Martin  Lovejoy  watched  his  daughter 
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at  supper-time  that  Sunday ;  and  he  felt 
quite  sure  that  his  wife  was  wrong. 
Why,  the  girl  scarcely  spoke  to  Lorraine 
at  all,  and  even  neglected  his  plate  so 
sadly,  that  her  mother  was  compelled  to 
remind  her  sharply  of  her  duties.  Upon 
which  the  Grower  despatched  to  his  wife 
a  smile  of  extreme  sagacity,  which  (being 
fetched  out  of  cipher  and  shorthand,  by 
the  matrimonial  key) contained  all  this, — 
"  Well,  you  are  a  silly,  as  you  always  are 
when  you  want  to  advise  me.  The  girl  is 
cold-shouldering  that  young  fellow,  the 
same  as  she  does  all  the  young  hop- 
growers.  And  well  she  knows  how  to  do 
it  too.  She  gets  her  intellect  from  her 
father.  Now  please  not  to  put  in  your 
oar,  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  another  time,  till  it  is 
asked  for." 

Moreover,  he  thought  that  if  Mabel  took 
the  smallest  delight  in  Hilary,  she  could 
not  have  answered  as  she  had  done,  when 
that  pious  youth,  in  the  early  evening, 
expressed  his  sincere  desire  to  attend 
another  performance  of  Divine  service. 

"  I  had  no  idea,"  said  the  simple  Greg- 
ory, "that  you  made  a  point  of  going  to 
church  at  least  twice  every  Sunday.  I 
seldom  see  you  of  a  Sunday  in  London. 
But  the  very  last  place  I  should  go  to,  to 
find  you,  would  probably  be  the  Temple 
church." 

"That  is  quite  a  different  thing,  don't 
you  see  ?  A  country  church,  and  a 
church  in  London,  are  as  different  as  a 
meadow  and  a  market-place." 

"  But  surely,  Mr.  Lorraine,  you  would 
find  the  duty  of  attending  just  the  same." 
Thus  spoke  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  who  seldom 
missed  a  chance  of  discharging  her  duty 
towards  young  people. 

"  Quite  so,  of  course  I  do,  Mrs.  Love- 
joy. But  then  we  always  perform  our 
duties  best  when  they  are  pleasures. 
And  besides  that,  I  have  a  special  reason 
for  feeling  bound,  as  one  might  say,  to 
go  to  church  well  in  the  country." 

"  I  suppose  one  must  not  venture  to 
ask  you  what  that  reason  is,  sir." 

"Oh  yes,  to  be  sure.  It  is  just  this, 
I  have  an  uncle,  my  mother's  brother, 
who  is  a  country  clergyman." 

"  Well  done.  Master  Lorraine  !  "  said 
the  Grower,  while  the  rest  were  laughing. 
"  You  take  a  very  sensible  view,  sir,  of 
things.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  nowa- 
days to  neglect  our  trade-connections. 
But  Gregory  will  go  with  you,  and  Phyllis, 
and  Mabel.  The  old  people  stay  at  home 
to  mind  the  house.  For  we  always  let 
the  maid-servants  go." 

"Oh    father,"    cried    Mabel;    '-poor 
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Phyllis  is  so  overcome  by  the  heat,  that 
she  must  not  go.  And  I  must  stop  at 
home  to  read  to  her." 

So  that  the  good  Lorraine  took  noth- 
ing by  his  sudden  religious  fervour,  ex- 
cept a  hot  walk  with  Gregory,  and  a 
wearisome  doze  in  a  musty  pew,  with 
nobody  to  look  at. 

With  fruit-growers,  Monday  is  gener- 
ally the  busiest  day  of  the  week,  except 
Friday.  After  paying  all  hands  on  the 
Saturday  night,  and  stowing  away  all  im- 
plements, they  rest  them  well  till  the 
Sunday  is  over,  having  in  the  summer- 
time earned  their  rest,  by  night-work  as 
well  as  day-work,  through  the  weary 
hours  of  the  week.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  all,  of  course.  Many  of  them,  espe- 
cially down  in  Kent,  grow  their  fruit,  or 
let  it  grow  itself,  and  then  sell  it  by  the 
acre,  or  the  hundred  acres,  to  dealers, 
who  take  all  the  gathering  and  marketing 
off  their  hands  altogether.  But  for  those 
who  work  off  their  own  crops,  the  toil  of 
the  week  begins  before  the  daystar  of 
the  Monday.  At  least  for  about  six 
weeks  it  is  so,  according  to  the  weather 
and  the  length  of  the  "busy  season." 
Before  the  stars  fade  out  of  the  sky,  the 
pickers  advance  through  the  strawberry 
quarters,  carrying  two  punnets  each, 
yawning  more  than  chattering  even, 
whisking  the  grey  dew  away  with  their 
feet,  startling  the  lark  from  his  nest  in 
the  row,  groping  among  the  crisp  leaves 
for  the  fruit,  and  often  laying  hold  of  a 
slug  instead. 

That  is  the  time  for  the  true  fruit-lover 
to  try  the  taste  of  a  strawberry.  It 
should  be  one  that  refused  to  ripen  in  the 
gross  heat  of  yesterday,  but  has  been 
slowly  fostering  goodness,  with  the  attes- 
tation of  the  stars.  And  now  (if  it  has 
been  properly  managed,  properly  picked 
without  touch  of  hand,  and  not  laid  down 
profanely),  when  the  sun  comes  over  the 
top  of  the  hedge,  the  look  of  that  straw- 
berry will  be  this  —  at  least  if  it  is  of  a 
proper  sort.  The  beard  of  the  footstalk 
will  be  stiff,  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  moist 
and  crisp,  the  neck  will  show  a  narrow 
band  of  varnish,  where  the  dew  could 
find  no  hold,  the  belly  of  the  fruit  will  be 
sleek  and  gentle,  firm  however  to  accept 
its  fate  ;  but  the  back  that  has  dealt  with 
the  dew,  and  the  sides  where  the  colour 
of  the  back  slopes  downward,  upon  them 
such  a  gloss  of  cold  and  diamond  chastity 
will  lie,  that  the  human  lips  get  out  of 
patience  with  the  eyes  in  no  time. 

Everybody  was  so  busy  with  the  way 
the  work  went  on,  all  for   their  very  life 


pretending  scarcely  to  have  time  to 
breathe,  whenever  the  master  looked  at 
them,  that  the  "berries"  were  picked, 
and  packed,  and  started,  long  before  the 
sun  grew  hot,  started  on  the  road  to  Lon- 
don, the  cormorant  of  the  universe. 

Hilary  helped  with  all  his  heart ;  en- 
joying it,  with  that  triumphant  entrance 
into  any  novelty,  which  always  truly  dis- 
tinguished him.  He  carried  his  punnets, 
and  kept  his  row,  (as  soon  as  they  had 
shown  him  how)  as  well  as  the  very  best 
of  them,  dividing  his  fruit  into  firsts, 
and  seconds,  and  keeping  the  "  toppers  " 
separate.  Of  course  he  broke  off  many 
trusses  entire — ripe  fruit,  green  fruit, 
and  barren  blossom  —  until  he  learned 
how  to  "  meet  his  nails,"  and  how  much 
drag  to  put  on  the  stalks.  A  clever  fel- 
low learns  all  that  from  an  hour  or  two 
of  practice. 

But  one  thing  there  is  which  the  clev- 
erest fellows  can  learn  by  no  experience 
—  how  to  carry  the  head  for  hours  upside 
down  without  hurting  it.  How  to  make 
the  brain  so  hard  that  it  cannot  shift  ;  or 
else  so  soft  that  the  top  is  as  good  as  the 
bottom.  The  question  is  one  for  a  great 
physician  ;  who,  to  understand  it,  must 
keep  his  row,  and  pick  by  the  job.  Then 
let  him  say  if  he  has  learned  how  to  ex- 
plain the  well-established  fact  that  a  wo- 
man can  pick  twice  as  fast  as  a  man  ;  for 
who  could  assent  to  the  reason  assigned 
by  one  of  themselves  sagaciously  —  that 
"  they  was  generally  always  used  to  keep 
their  heads  turned  upside  down  "  ? 

Leaving  such  speculative  inquiries  to 
go  on  forever,  Hilary  (who  knew  better 
than  to  say  a  word  about  them)  came  in 
for  his  breakfast  at  six  o'clock,  and  ate  it 
as  thoroughly  as  he  had  earned  it.  The 
Master,  a  man  of  true  Kentish  fibre,  ob- 
stinate, placable,  hearty,  and  dry,  made 
known  to  his  wife  and  to  everybody  else, 
his  .  present  opinion  of  Hilary.  Martin 
Lovejoy  never  swore.  He  never  went 
beyond  "  God  knows,"  or  "  The  Lord  in 
heaven  look  down  on  us,"  or  some  other 
good  exclamation,  sanctioned  by  the 
parish  vicar.  As  a  general  rule  —  proved 
by  many  exceptions  —  the  Kentish  men 
seldom  swear  very  hard. 

"  Heart  alive,  young  sir  !  "  He  ex- 
claimed, piling  Hilary's  plate,  as  he  spoke,  i 
with  the  jellied  delights  of  cold  pigeon- 
pie  ;  "you  have  been  the  best  man  of  the 
(morning.  Ah,  don't  you  be  in  a  hurry, 
'  good  wife.  No  tea,  or  coffee,  our  way, 
thank  ye.  No,  nor  any  cask-wash. 
We've  worked  a  little  too  hard  for  that. 
Mabel,  whatever  has  come   to  you,  that 
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you  keep  always  out  of  the  way  so  ?  And 
I  never  saw  you  afiigh  the  baskets.  Now 
don't  pipe  your  eye,  child.  I'm  not  going 
to  scold  thee,  if  thou  didst  have  a  little 
lie-a-bed.  Here,  take  this  here  key, 
child.  A  wink's  as  good  as  a  nod —  ah, 
she  knows  pretty  well  what  to  do  with 
it." 

For  Mabel  was  glad  to  turn  away  as 
quickly  as  possible,  after  a  little  well- 
managed  curtsy  to  Hilary,  whom  she  had 
not  seen  for  the  morning  —  certainly 
through  no  fault  of  his  —  and  without  a 
word  she  went  to  the  dresser  (for  in  these 
busy  times  they  took  their  breakfast 
wisely  in  the  kitchen),  and  from  the 
wooden  crook  unhung  a  quaint  little  jug, 
with  a  narrow  mouth  and  a  silver  lip  and 
handle.  With  this  she  set  off  down  a 
narrow  passage  and  some  steps  to  a  little 
stone  cellar,  where  the  choicest  of  the 
home-brewed  ale  was  kept.  Although  it 
Jay  well  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  no  ray  of  sun  pierced  the  wired  lat- 
tice, the  careful  mistress  of  the  house  had 
the  barrels  swathed  closely  with  wetted 
sacks.  The  girl,  witn  her  neat  frock 
gathered  up  —  for  she  always  was  clean- 
liness itself —  went  carefully  to  the  cor- 
ner cask,  and  lifted  the  wet  sack  back 
from  the  head,  lest  any  dirty  water  should 
have  the  chance  of  dripping  upon  her 
sleeve.  Then  she  turned  the  tap,  and  a 
thin,  bright  thread  ran  out  of  it  sideways, 
being  checked  by  some  hops  in  the  tube, 
perhaps,  or  want  of  air  at  the  vent-peg. 
But  Mabel  held  the  jug  with  all  patience, 
although  her  hand  shook  just  a  little. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Grower,  when  she 
came  back  and  placed  the  jug  at  her  fa- 
ther's side,  without  a  word  to  Hilary  ; 
"  Master  Lorraine,  let  me  pour  you  a 
drop,  not  to  be  matched  in  Kent  ;  nor 
yet  in  all  England,  I  do  believe.  Home- 
grown barley,  and  home-grown  hops, 
and  the  soft  water  out  of  the  brook  that 
has  taken  the  air  of  the  sky  for  seven 
mile  or  more,  without  a  drain  anigh  it. 
Ah,  those  brewers  can  never  do  that ! 
They  must  buy  their  malt,  and  their 
musty  hops,  and  pump  up  their  waterj 
and  boil  it  down,  to  get  the  flint-stones 
out  of  it.  But  our  brook  hath  cast  the 
flint-stones  and  the  other  pebbles  all 
along.  That  makes  a  sight  of  difference, 
sir.  Every  water  is  full  of  stones,  and  if 
you  pump  it  up  from  the  spring,  the 
stones  be  all  alive  in  it.  But  let  it  run 
seven  miles  or  eight,  and  then  it  is  fit  to 
brew  with." 

''  Ah,  to  be  sure.  Now  that  explains 
a  great  many  things  I  never  understood."  j 


Hilary   would  have    swallowed  a  camel, 
rather  than  argue,  at  this  moment. 

"  Young  sir,  just  let  me  prove  it  to 
you.  Just  see  the  colour  it  runs  out,  and 
the  way  the  head  goes  creaming  !  Lord, 
ha'  mercy,  if  she  has  gived  us  a  glass,  or 
a  stag's  horn  from  the  mantelpiece  ! 
Why,  Mabel,  child  —  Mabel,  art  thou 
gone  .''     Nobody  wants  to  poison  thee." 

"  I  think,  sir,  I  saw  your  daughter  go 
round  the  corner  by  the  warming-pan, 
this  side  of  where  the  broom  hangs." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  she  is  daft. 
She  worked  very  hard  last  week,  poor 
thing.  And  yesterday  she  was  a-moving 
always,  when  the  Lord's  day  bids  us 
rest.  I  must  beg  your  pardon.  Master 
Lorraine.  Our  Kentish  maids  always 
look  after  our  guests.  When  I  was  at 
school,  I  read  in  the  grammar  that  the 
moon  always  managed  the  women  ;  but 
now  I  do  believe  it  is  the  comet.  Let 
the  comet  come,  say  I.  When  the  mar- 
kets are  so  bad,  I  feel  that  I  am  ready  to 
face  almost  anything.  And  now  we  must 
drink  from  the  jug,  I  reckon  !  " 

Hilary  saw  that  his  host  was  vexed  ;  but 
he  felt  quite  certain  in  his  own  heart  that 
Mabel  could  never  be  so  rude,  or  show 
such  resentment  of  any  little  over-sweet- 
ness on  his  part,  as  to  go  away  in  that 
sour  earnest,  and  make  the  two  of  them 
angry.  A  dozen  things  might  have  hap- 
pened to  upset  her,  or  turn  her  a  little 
askew ;  and  her  own  father  ought  to 
know  her  better  than  he  seemed  to  do. 
And  lo,  ere  the  Grower  had  quite  fin- 
ished grumbling,  Mabel  reached  over  his 
shoulder  unseen,  and  set  his  own  pet 
glass  before  him  ;  and  then  round  Hil- 
ary's side  she  slid,  without  ever  coming 
too  nigh  to  him,  and  the  glass  of  honour 
of  the  house,  cut  in  countless  facets, 
twinkled,  like  the  Pleiads,  at  him  ! 

"  Adorn  me  !  "  said  the  Grower  ;  "  now 
I  call  that  a  true  good  girl !  Girls  were 
always  made.  Master  Lorraine,  for  the 
good  of  those  around  them.  If  anybody 
treats  them  any  way  else,  they  come  to 
nothing  afterwards.  Mabel,  dear,  give 
me  a  kiss.  You  deserve  it  ;  and  there  it  , 
is  for  you.  Now  be  off,  like  a  good  maid, 
and  see  what  they  be  at  in  Vale  Orchard, 
while  Master  Lorraine  and  I  think  a  bit 
over  these  here  two  glasses." 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  much  too  a 
busy,  and  too  much  crowded  with  sharp 
eyes,  for  any  fair  chance  of  love-making. 
For  they  all  set  to  at  the  cherry-trees^ 
with  ladders,  crooks,  and  hanging  bas- 
kets, and  light  boys  to  scale  the  mare  dif- 
ficult antlers,  strip  them,  and  drop  upoa 
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feather-beds.  And  though  the  sun  broke 
hot  and  bright  through  the  dew-cloud  of 
the  morning,  and  quickly  drank  the 
beaded  freshness  off  the  face  of  herb  and 
tree,  yet  they  picked,  and  piled,  and 
packed,  (according  to  their  sort  and  size) 


the  long-stalked  dancers 


that  fringe  the 


bough,  and  glance  the  sun  so  ruddily. 

"  You  must  have  had  a  deal  too  much 
of  this,"  young  Lovejoy  said  to  Hilary  ; 
when  the  noon-day  meal  had  been  spread 
forth,  and  dealt  with,  in  a  patch  of  fern 
near  a  breezy  clump  :  "if  I  had  worked 
as  you  have  done,  my  fingers  would 
scarcely  be  fit  for  a  quill,  this  side  of 
next  Hilary  term." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  be  not,  I  pray  you, 
so  violently  facetious.  The  brain,  when 
outraged,  takes  longer  to  resume  its  func- 
tions than  the  fingers  do.  Moreover,  I 
trust  that  my  fingers  will  hold  something 
nobler  than  a  quill,  ere  the  period  of  my 
namesake." 

"  Sir  Hilary  charged  at  Agincourt  ;  I 
hope  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  " 
said  Gregory,  with  unwitting  and  unpre- 
cedented poetry. 

"  Lovejoy,  my  wits  are  unequal  alto- 
gether to  this  encounter.  The  brilliancy 
of  your  native  soil  has  burst  out  so  upon 
you,  that  I  must  go  back  to  the  South- 
down hills,  before  I  dare  point  a  dart 
with  you.  Nevertheless,  on  your  native 
soil,  I  beat  you  at  picking  cherries." 

"  That  you  do,  and  strawberries  too. 
And  still  more  so  at  eating  them  !  But 
if  you  please,  you  must  stop  a  little.  My 
mother  begs,  as  a  great  favour,  to  have  a 
little  private  talk  with  you." 

Hilary's  bright  face  lost  its  radiance, 
as  his  conscience  pricked  him.  Was  it 
about  Mabel  ?  Of  course  it  must  be. 
And  what  the  dickens  was  he  to  say  ? 
He  could  not  say  a  false  thing.  That 
was  far  below  his  nature.  And  he  must 
own  that  he  did  love  Mabel ;  and  far 
worse  than  that  —  had  done  his  utmost 
to  drag  that  young  and  innocent  Mabel 
into  love  with  him.  And  if  he  were  asked 
about  his  father  —  as  of  course  he  must 
be  —  on  the  word  of  a  true  man  he  must 
confess  that  his  father  would  never  for- 
give him  if  he  married  below  his  rank  in 
life  ;  also,  that  though  he  was  the  only 
son,  there  were  very  peculiar  provisions 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Lorraine  estates, 
which  might  throw  him  entirely  upon  his 
own  wits,  if  his  father  turned  against 
him  :  also,  that  though  his  father  was  one 
of  the  very  best  men  in  the  world,  and 
the  kindest  and  loftiest  you  could  find  ; 
still  there  was  about  him  somethins:  of  a 


cold  and  determined  substance.  And 
worst  of  all  (if  the  whole  truth  was  to  be 
shelled  out,  as  he  must  unshell  it),  he 
knew  in  his  heart  that  his  father  loved 
his  sister's  little  finger  more  than  all  the 
members,  put  together,  of  his  own  too 
lively  frame. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  sat  far  away  from  all 
the  worry,  and  flurry,  and  fun  of  picking, 
and  packing,  and  covering  up.  She  had 
never  entirely  given  herself  to  the  glories 
of  fruit-growing  ;  and  she  never  could  be 
much  convinced  that  any  glory  was  in  it. 
She  belonged  to  a  higher  rank  of  life 
than  any  of  such  sons  of  Cain.  Her 
father  had  been  a  navy-captain  ;  and  her 
cousin  was  Attorney-General.  This 
office  has  always  been  confounded  in  the 
provincial  mind,  with  rank  in  a  less  pug- 
nacious profession.  Even  Mrs.  Lovejoy 
thought,  when  the  land  was  so  full  of 
•'militia-men,"  that  her  cousin  was  the 
General  of  the  "  Devil's  Own  "  of  the  pe- 
riod. Therefore  she  believed  herself  to 
know  more  than  usual  about  the  law  ;  as 
well  as  the  army,  and  of  course  the  navy. 
And  this  high  position  in  the  legal  army 
of  so  near  a  relation  helped,  no  doubt,  to 
foster  hopes  of  the  elevation  of  Gregory. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Lorraine,"  she 
began,  as  Hilary  entered  the  bower,  to 
which  she  had  just  retired,  "for  calling 
you  away  from  a  scene,  which  you  enjoy 
perhaps  from  its  novelty  ;  and  where  you 
make  yourself,  I  am  sure,  so  exceedingly 
active  and  useful.  But  I  feared,  as  you 
must  unluckily  so  very  soon  return  to 
London,  that  I  might  have  no  other 
chance  of  asking  what  your  candid  opin- 
ion is  upon  a  matter  I  have  very  near  at 
heart." 

"  Deuce  and  all  ! "  thought  Hilary 
within  himself,  being  even  more  vexed 
than  relieved  by  this  turn  of  incidence  ; 
"  she  is  much  cleverer  than  I  thought. 
Instead  of  hauling  me  over  the  coals,  she 
is  going  to  give  me  the  sack  at  once  ;  and 
I  didn't  mean  to  go,  for  a  week  at  least  !  " 
Mrs.  Lovejoy  enjoyed  his  surprise,  as  he 
stammered  that  any  opinion  he  could 
form  v/as  entirely  at  her  service. 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  know  what  it  is 
about.  You  must  have  guessed  at  once, 
of  course,  when  I  was  rude  enough  to 
send  for  you,  what  subject  is  nearest  to 
a  mother's  heart.  I  wish  to  ask  you, 
what  they  think  of  my  son  Gregory,  in 
London," 

Lorraine,  for  the  moment,  was  a  little 
upset.     His  presence  of  mind  had  been 
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worked  so  hard,  that  it  was  beginnins;  to 
flutter  and  shift.  And  much  as  he  liiced 
his  fellow-pupil,  he  had  not  begun  to  con- 
sider him  yet  as  an  object  of  public  opin- 
ion. 

"I  think  —  I  really  think,"  he  said, 
while  waiting  for  time  to  think  more 
about  it,  "that  he  is  going  on  as  well  as 
ever  could  be  expected,  ma'am." 

If  he  had  wanted  to  vex  his  hostess  — 
which  to  his  kind  nature  would  have  been 
one  of  the  last  things  wanted  —  he 
scarcely  could  have  hit  on  a  phrase  more 
fitted  for  his  purpose. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Lorraine,  that  is  exactly 
what  the  monthly  nurses  say  !  I  hope 
you  can  say  something  a  little  better  than 
that  of  Gregory." 

"  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  way  he  is  going  on. 
His  attention,  punctuality,  steadiness, 
and  everything  else,  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  as  all  the  wine-merchants  always 
say.  Mr.  Malahide  holds  him  up  as  a 
pattern  to  be  avoided,  because  he  works 
so  hard,  and  I  think  that  he  really  ought 
to  have  country  air,  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  in  such  weather,  for  a  wjek  ;  at  the 
very  shortest." 

"  Poor  boy  !  Why  should  he  overwork 
himself  ?  Then  you  think  that  three  days' 
change  is  scarcely  enough  to  set  him  up 
again  ?  " 

"  He  wants  at  least  a  fortnight,  ma'am. 
He  has  a  sort  of  hacking  cough,  which  he 
does  his  best  to  keep  under.  And  the 
doctors  say  that  the  smell  of  ink  out  of 
a  pewter  inkstand,  and  the  inhaling  of 
blotting-paper  —  such  as  we  inhale  all 
day  —  are  almost  certain,  in  hot  weather, 
to  root  a  tussis,  or  at  any  rate  a  pituita, 
inwards." 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  was  much  impressed,  and 
tenfold  so  when  she  tried  to  think  what 
those  maladies  might  be. 

"  Dear  me  !"  she  said  :  "it  is  dreadful 
to  think  of.  I  know  too  well  what  those 
sad  complaints  are.  My  dear  grandfather 
died  of  them  both.  Do  you  think  now, 
Mr.  Lorraine,  that  Mr.  Malahide  could 
be  persuaded  to  spare  you  both  for  the 
rest  of  the  week  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  think  that  he  could,  Mrs. 
Lovejoy.  We  are  his  right  hand,  and  his 
left.  Your  son,  of  course,  his  dexter 
hand  ;  and  my  poor  self  the  weaker  mem- 
ber. Still  if  you  were  to  write  to  him, 
nicely  (as  of  course  you  would  be  sure  to 
write),  he  might  make  an  effort  to  get  on, 
with  some  of  his  inferior  pupils." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  before  the  van  goes 
by  t^-"^  very  next  mail,  I  mean.     And 


if  they  can  spare  you,  do  you  think  that 
you  could  put  up  with  your  verv  poor 
quarters,  for  a  few  days  longer,  Mr.  Lor- 
raine ?  " 

"  I  never  was  in  such  quarters  before. 
And  I  never  felt  so  comfortable  ;  "  he 
answered,  with  a  gush  of  truth,  to  expiate 
much  small  hypocrisy.  And  thereby  he 
settled  himself  for  ever  in  her  very  best 
graces.  ]f  Mrs.  Lovejoy  had  any  pride  — • 
and  she  always  told  herself  she  had  none 
—  that  pride  lay  in  her  best  feather-beds. 

A  smile,  quite  worthy  of  her  larger  hus- 
band and  of  her  pleasant  homestead, 
spread  itself  over  her  thoughtful  face  ; 
and  Hilary,  for  the  first  time,  saw  that 
her  daughter,  after  all,  was  born  of  her. 
What  can  be  sweeter  than  a  smile,  won 
from  a  sensible  woman  like  that  ? 

"Then  you  give  us  some  hope  that  vve 
may  endeavour  to  keep  you  a  few  days 
more,  sir  .'* " 

"The  endeavour  will  be  on  my  part," 
he  answered  with  his  most  elegant  bow  ; 
"  as  all  the  temptation  falls  on  me." 

"  I  do  hope  that  Mr.  Malahide  will  do 
his  best  to  spare  you  both.  Though  to 
lose  both  his  right  hand  and  his  left  must 
be  very  melancholy." 

"  To  a  lawyer,  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  that  is 
nothing.  We  think  nothing  of  such  tri- 
fles. We  are  ready  to  fight  when  we 
have  no  hands,  nor  even  a  leg  to  stand 
upon." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  you  live  by  fighting, 
as  the  poor  sailors  and  soldiers  do.  The 
general  of  the  Attorneys  now  is  my  first 
cousin,  once  removed.  Now  can  you  tell 
me  what  opinion  he  has  formed  of  my 
Gregory.?  Of  course  there  must  be  a 
number  of  people  trying  to  keep  my  poor 
boy  back.  Pressing  him  down,  as  they 
always  do,  with  all  that  narrow  jealousy. 
But  his  mother's  cousin  might  be  trusted 
to  give  him  fair  play,  now,  don't  you 
think.?" 

"  One  never  can  tell,"  answered 
Hilary  ;  "the  faster  a  young  fellow  goes 
up  the  tree,  the  harder  the  monkeys  pelt 
him.  But  if  I  only  had  a  quarter  of  your 
son's  ability,  I  would  defy  them  all  at 
once,  from  the  Lord  Chief -Justice  down- 
ward." 

"  Oh  no,  now,  Mr.  Lorraine  ;  that  really 
would  be  bad  advice.  He  has  not  been 
called  to  the  Bar  as  yet ;  and  he  must 
remember  that  there  are  people  many 
years  in  front  of  him.  No,  no  ;  let  Greg- 
ory wait  for  his  proper  time  in  its  proper 
course,  and  steadily  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
tree.  With  patience,  Mr.  Lorraine,  you 
know,  with  patience  all  things  come  to 
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pass.  But  I  must  go  to  the  house  at 
once,  and  write  to  Mr.  Malahide.  Do 
you  think  that  he  would  be  offended,  if  I 
asked  him  to  accept  a  basket  of  our 
choicest  cherries  and  strawberries  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  think  that  he  would  regard 
it  as  a  mortal  injury  ;  especially  if  you 
were  to  put  it  as  a  tribute  from  his  grate- 
ful pupil,  Hilary  Lorraine." 

"  How  kind  of  you  to  let  me  use  your 
name  !  and  you  have  such  influence  with 
him,  Gregory  is  always  telling  me.  No 
doubt  he  will  accept  them  so." 

However,  when  she  came  to  consider 
the  matter,  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  with  shameful 
treachery,  sent  them  as  a  little  offering 
from  that  grateful  pupil  her  own  son  : 
while  she  laid  upon  Hilary  all  the  burden 
of  this  lengthened  mitching-time  ;  as  in 
the  main  perhaps  was  just.  Moreover, 
she  took  good  care  that  Shorne  should 
have  no  chance  of  appearing  in  chambers, 
as  he  was  only  too  eager  to  do  ;  for  her 
shrewd  sense  told  her  that  the  sharp  wits 
there  would  find  him  a  joy  forever,  and 
an  enduring  joke  against  Gregory. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say,  perhaps, 
that  throughout  the  rest  of  the  week, 
Lorraine  did  his  utmost  to  bring  about 
snug  little  interviews  with  Mabel.  And 
she,  having  made  up  her  mind  to  keep 
him  henceforth  at  his  distance,  felt  her- 
self bound  by  that  resolution  to  afford 
him  a  glimpse  or  two,  once  in  a  way.  For 
she  really  had  a  great  deal  to  do  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  cruel  to  deny  her  even  the 
right  to  talk  of  it.  And  Hilary  carried  a 
basket  so  much  better  than  anybody  else, 
and  his  touch  was  so  light,  and  he  stepped 
here  and  there  so  obediently  and  so  clev- 
erly, and  he  always  looked  away  so  nicely, 
if  anything  happened  to  her  frock  —  as 
now  and  then  of  course  must  be  —  that 
Mabel  began  every  day  to  think  how 
dreadfully  she  would  miss  him. 

And  then,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to 
please  her  ears,  and  eyes,  and  mind,  he 
even  contrived  to  conciliate  the  most 
grateful  part  of  the  human  system,  as 
well  as  the  most  intelligent.  For  on  the 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  turn  of  the  work, 
and  the  courses  of  fruit,  led  them  near  a 
bushy  corner  where  the  crafty  brook 
stole  through.  As  clever  and  snug  an 
ingle  as  need  be,  for  a  pair  of  young  peo- 
ple to  drop  accidentally  out  of  sight  and 
ear-shot.  For  here,  the  corner  of  the 
orchard  fell  away,  as  a  quarry  does,  yet 
was  banked  with  grass,  and  ridges,  so 
that  children  might  take  hands  and  run. 
But  if  they  did  so,  they  would  be  cer- 
tain to  come  to  grief  at  the  bottom,  un- 


less they  could  clear  at  a  jump  three 
yards,  which  would  puzzle  most  of  them. 
For  here  the  brook,  without  any  noise, 
came  under  a  bank  of  good  brown  loam, 
with  a  gentle  shallow  slide,  and  a  bottom 
content  to  be  run  over. 

"Trout,  as  I'm  a  living  sinner  !  "  cried 
Hilary  with  a  fierce  delight,  as  he  fetched 
up  suddenly  on  the  brink,  and  a  dozen 
streaks  darted  up  the  stream,  like  the 
throw  of  a  threaded  shuttle.  "  My  pro- 
phetic soul,  if  I  didn't  guess  it !  But  I 
seem  to  forget  almost  everything.  Why 
Miss  Lovejoy,  Miss  Mabel  Lovejoy,  Ma- 
bel Miss  Lovejoy,  (or  any  other  form,  in- 
sisting on  the  prefix  despotically)  have  I 
known  you  for  a  century  or  more,  and 
you  never  told  me  there  were  trout  in  the 
brook  ! " 

"  Oh  do  let  me  see  them  ;  please  to 
show  me  where  ;  "  cried  Mabel,  coming 
carefully  down  the  steep,  lest  her  slender 
feet  should  slip  :  "  they  are  such  dears, 
I  do  assure  you.  My  mother  and  I  are 
so  fond  of  them.  But  my  father  says 
they  are  all  bones  and  tail." 

"  I  will  show  them  to  you  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  only  you  must  do  just 
what  I  order  you.  They  are  very  shy 
things,  you  know,  almost  as  shy  as  some- 
body  " 

"  Mabel,  Mabel,  Mab,  where  are  you  ?  " 
came  a  loud  shout  over  the  crest  ;  and 
then  Gregory's  square  shoulders  appeared, 
a  most  unwelcome  spectacle. 

"  Why,  here  I  am  to  be  sure,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  where  else  do  you  suppose  I 
should  be  ?  The  people  must  be  looked 
after,  I  suppose.  And  if  you  won't  do  it, 
of  course  I  must." 

"  I  don't  see  any  people  to  look  after 
here,  except  indeed  —  however,  you  seem 
to  have  looked  so  hard,  it  has  made  you 
quite  red  in  the  face,  I  declare  !  " 

"  Now,  Greg,  my  boy,"  cried  Hilary, 
suddenly  coming  to  the  rescue;  "I 
called  your  sister  down  here  on  purpose 
to  tell  me  what  those  things  in  the  water 
are.  They  look  almost  like  some  sort  of 
fish  !  " 

"Why,  trout,  Lorraine!  Didn't  you 
know  that  ?  I  thought  that  you  were  a 
great  fisherman.  If  you  like  to  have  a 
try  at  them,  I  can  fit  you  out.  Though  I 
don't  suppose  you  could  do  much  in  this 
weather." 

"  Miss  Lovejoy,  did  you  ever  taste  a 
trout?"  Hilary  asked  this  question  as 
if  not  a  word  had  yet  passed  on  the 
subject. 

"  Oh  yes,"  answered  Mabel,  no  less 
oblivious;  "my  brother  Charles  used  to 
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catch  a  good  many.  They  are  such  a 
treat  to  my  dear  mother,  and  so  good  for 
her  constitution.  But  I  don't  think  my 
father  appreciates  them." 

"  Allow  me  to  help  you  up  this  steep 
rise.  It  was  most  inconsiderate  of  me  to 
call  you  down,  Miss  Lovejoy." 

"Pray  do  not  mention  it,  Mr.  Lorraine. 
Gregory,  how  rude  you  are  to  give  Mr. 
Lorraine  all  this  trouble  !  But  you  never 
were  famous  for  good  manners." 

"  If  I  meddle  with  them  again,"  thought 
Gregory,  "  may  I  be  adorned,  as  my  fa- 
ther says  !  However,  I  must  keep  a 
sharp  look-out.  The  girl  is  getting  quite 
independent ;  and  I,  —  oh,  I  am  to  be  no- 
body !  I'll  just  go  and  see  what  Phyllis 
thinks  of  it." 

But  Mabel,  who  had  not  forgiven  him 
yet  for  his  insolent  remarks  about  her 
cheeks,  deprived  him  of  even  that  com- 
fort. 

"  Now,  Gregory  dear,  you  have  done 
nothing  all  day  but  wander  about  with 
cousin  Phyllis.  Just  stay  here  for  a  couple 
of  hours  ;  if  you  can't  work  yourself, 
your  looking  on  will  make  the  other  peo- 
ple work.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  my  in- 
attention to  Mr.  Lorraine  all  the  after- 
noon. I  am  sure  he  must  want  a  glass  of 
ale,  after  all  he  has  gone  through.  And 
while  he  takes  it,  I  can  rout  out  Charlie's 
tackle  for  him.  I  know  where  it  is,  and 
you  do  not.  And  Charlie  left  it  especially 
under  my  charge,  you  remember." 

"  That  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it. 
However,  if  Lorraine  wants  beer,  why  so 
do  I.  Send  Phyllis  out  with  a  jug  for 
me." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  dear.  To  be  sure. 
How  delighted  she  will  be  to  come  !  " 

"  As  delighted  as  you  are  to  go  ;  "  he 
replied  ;  but  she  was  already  out  of  hear- 
ing ;  and  all  he  took  for  his  answer  was 
an  indignant  look  from  Hilary. 

An  excellent  and  most  patient  fisher- 
man used  to  say  that  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure of  the  gentle  art  was  found  in  the 
preparation  to  fish.  In  the  making  of 
flies,  and  the  knotting  of  gut,  and  the 
softening  of  collars  that  have  caught  fish, 
and  the  choosing  of  what  to  try  this 
time,  and  how  to  treat  the  river.  The 
treasures  of  memory  glow  again,  and  the 
sparkling  stores  of  hope  awake  to  a 
lively  emulation. 

Hilary's  mind  had  securely  landed 
every  fish  in  the  brook  at  least,  and  laid 
it  at  the  feet  of  Mabel,  ere  ever  his  tackle 
was  put  to  rights,  and  everything  else 
made  ready.  At  last  he  was  at  the  very 
point  of  starting,  with  his  ever  high  spir- 


its at  their  very  loftiest  pitch,  when  Ma- 
bel (who  was  scarcely  a  whit  behind  him 
in  the  excitement  of  this  great  matter) 
ran  in  for  the  fiftieth  time  at  least,  but 
this  time  wearing  her  evening  frock. 
That  frock  was  of  a  delicate  buff,  and 
she  had  a  suspicion  that  it  enhanced  the 
clearness  of  her  complexion,  and  the 
kind  and  deep  loveliness  of  her  eyes. 

"  You  must  be  quite  tired  of  seeing  me, 
I  am  as  sure  as  sure  can  be.  But  I  am 
not  come  now  to  tie  knots,  or  untie  ;  and 
you  quite  understand  all  I  know  about 
trout,  and  all  that  m}''  dear  brother  Char- 
lie said.  Ah,  Mr.  Lorraine,  you  should 
see  him.  Gregory  is  a  genius,  of  course. 
But  Charlie  is  not  ;  and  that  makes  him 
so  nice.  And  his  uniform,  when  he  went 
to  church  with  us  —  but  to  understand 
such  things,  you  must  see  them.  Still, 
you  can  understand  this  now,  perhaps." 

"  I  can  understand  nothing,  when  I 
look  at  you.  My  intellect  seems  to  be 
quite  absorbed  in  —  in  —  I  can't  tell  you 
in  what." 

"Then  go,  and  absorb  it  in  catching 
trout.  Though  I  don't  believe  you  will 
ever  catch  one.  It  requires  the  greatest 
skill  and  patience,  when  the  water  is 
bright,  and  the  weather  dry.  So  Charlie 
always  said,  when  he  could  not  catch 
them.  Unless  you  take  to  a  worm,  at 
least,  or  something  a  great  deal   nastier." 

"  A  worm  !  I  would  sooner  lime  them 
almost.  Now  you  know  me  better  than 
that,  I  am  sure." 

"  How  should  I  know  all  the  different 
degrees  of  cruelty  men  have  established  ? 
But  I  came  to  beg  you  just  to  take  a  little 
bit  of  food  with  you.  Because  you  must 
be  away  some  hours,  and  you  are  sure  to 
lose  your  way." 

"  How  wonderfully  kind  you  are  !  Ma- 
bel, you  must  be  Mabel  now." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  have  been  Mabel 
ever  since  they  christened  me.  But  that 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  Only  I 
came  to  make  you  put  this  half  of  cold 
duck  into  your  basket,  and  this  pinch  of 
salt,  and  the  barley-cake,  and  a  drop  of 
our  ale  in  this  stone  bottle.  To  drink  it, 
you  must  do  like  this." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  shall  be  want- 
ing, every  bit  of  the  time,  and  forever  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  mustard  —  how  stupid  of 
me  !  but  I  hoped  that  the  stuffing  would 
do   instead." 

"  Instead  of  the  cold  half  duck,  I  shall 
want  every  atom  of  the  whole  duck 
warm." 

"  Well,  there  they  are,  Mr.  Lorraine, 
in  the  yard.     Fourteen  of  them  now  com- 
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ing  up  from  the  pond.  Take  one  of  them 
if  you  can  eat  it  raw.  But  my  mother 
will  make  you  pay  for  it." 

"  I  will  pay  for  my  duck,"  he  said,  lift- 
ing his  hat;  "if  it  costs  me  every  far- 
thing I  have,  or  shall  ever  have,  in  this 
world,  or  another." 

And  so  he  went  fishing  ;  and  she  ran 
up-stairs,  and  softly  cried,  as  she  watched 
him  going  ;  and  then  lay  down,  with  her 
hand  on  her  heart. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

The  trout  knew  nothing  of  all  this. 
They  had  not  tasted  a  worm  for  a  month, 
except  when  a  sod  of  the  bank  fell  in, 
through  cracks  of  the  sun,  and  the  way 
cold  water  has  of  licking  upward.  And 
even  the  flies  had  no  flavour  at  all  ;  when 
they  fell  on  the  water,  they  fell  flat,  and 
on  the  palate  they  tasted'  hot,  even  in 
under  the  bushes. 

Hilary  followed  a  path  through  the 
meadows,  with  the  calm  bright  sunset 
casting  his  shadow  over  the  shorn  grass, 
or  up  in  the  hedge  road,  or  on  the  brown 
banks  where  the  drought  had  struck.  On 
his  back  he  carried  a  fishing-basket,  con- 
taining his  bits  of  refreshment  ;  and  in  his 
right  hand  a  short  springy  rod,  the  ab- 
sent sailor's  favourite.  After  long  council 
with  Mabel,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
walk  up  stream,  as  far  as  the  spot  where 
two  brooks  met,  and  formed  body  enough 
for  a  fly  flipped  in  very  carefully  to  sail 
downward.  Here  he  began,  and  the 
creak  of  his  reel,  and  the  swish  of  his 
rod,  were  music  to  him,  after  the  whirl  of 
London  life. 

The  brook  was  as  bright  as  the  best 
cut  glass,  and  the  twinkles  of  its  shifting 
facets  only  made  it  seem  more  clear.  It 
twisted  about  a  little,  here  and  there  ; 
and  the  brink  was  fringed  now  and  then 
with  something,  a  clump  of  loose-strife,  a 
tuft  of  avens,  or  a  bed  of  flowering  water- 
cress, or  any  other  of  the  many  plants 
that  wash  and  look  into  the  water.  But 
the  trout,  the  main  object  in  view,  were 
most  objectionably  too  much  in  view. 
They  scudded  up  the  brook,  at  the 
shadow  of  a  hair,  or  even  the  tremble  of 
a  blade  of  grass  ;  and  no  pacific  assur- 
ance could  make  them  even  stop  to  be 
reasoned  with.  "This  won't  do,"  said 
Hilary,  who  very  often  talked  to  himself, 
in  lack  of  a  better  comrade  :  "  I  call  this 
very  hard  upon  me.  The  beggars  won't 
rise,  till  it  is  quite  dark.  I  must  have 
the  interdict  off  my  tobacco,  if  this  sort 
of  thing  is  to  go  on.  How  I  should  en- 
joy a  pipe  just  now  !     I  may  just  as  well 
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sit  on  a  gate  and  think.  No,  hang  it,  I 
hate  thinking  now.  There  are  troubles 
hanging  over  me,  as  sure  as  the  tail  of 
that  comet  grows.  How  I  detest  that 
comet!  No  wonder  the  fish  won't  rise. 
But  if  I  have  to  strip,  and  tickle  them  in 
the  dark,  I  won't  go  back  without  some 
for  her." 

He  was  lucky  enough  to  escape  the 
weight  of  such  horrible  poaching  upon 
his  conscience.  For  suddenly  to  his  ears 
was  borne  the  most  melodious  of  all 
sounds,  the  flop  of  a  heavy  fish  sweetly 
jumping  after  some  excellent  fly  or  grub. 

"Ha,  my  friend  !  "  cried  Hilary;  ".so 
you  are  up  for  your  supper,  are  you  ?  I 
myself  will  awake  right  early.  Still  I 
behold  the  ring  you  made.  If  my  right 
hand  forget  not  his  cunning,  you  shall 
form  your  next  ring  in  the  frying-pan." 

He  gave  that  fish  a  little  time  to  think 
of  the  beauty  of  that  mouthful,  and  get 
ready  for  another  ;  the  while  he  was  put- 
ting a  white  moth  on,  in  lieu  of  his  blue- 
upright.  He  kept  the  grizzled  palmer 
still  for  tail-fly,  and  he  tried  his  knots, 
for  he  knew  that  this  trout  was  a  Triton. 

Then,  with  a  delicate  sidling  and  stoop- 
ing, known  only  to  them  that  fish  for 
trout  in  very  bright  water  of  the  summer- 
time—  compared  with  which  art,  the 
coarse  work  of  the  salmon-fisher  is  as 
that  of  a  scene-painter  to  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt's — with,  or  in,  and  by  a  careful 
manner,  not  to  be  described  to  those  who 
have  never  studied  it,  Hilary  won  access 
of  the  water,  without  any  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  fish  concerning  the  prudence 
of  appetite.  Then  he  flipped  his  short 
collar  in,  not  with  a  cast,  but  a  spring  of 
the  rod,  and  let  his  flies  go  quietly  down 
a  sharpish  run  into  that  good  trout's  hole. 
The  worthy  trout  looked  at  them  both, 
and  thought  ;  for  he  had  his  own  favour- 
ite spot  for  watching  the  world  go  by,  as 
the  rest  of  us  have.  So  he  let  the  griz- 
zled palmer  pass,  within  an  inch  of  his 
upper  lip  ;  for  it  struck  him  that  the  tail 
turned  up  in  a  manner  not  wholly  natural, 
or  at  any  rate  unwholesome.  He  looked 
at  the  white  moth  also,  and  thought  that 
he  had  never  seen  one  at  all  like  it.  So 
he  went  down  under  his  root  again,  hug- 
ging himself  upon  his  wisdom,  never 
moving  a  fin,  but  oaring  and  helming  his 
plump  spotted  sides  with  his  tail. 

"  Upon  my  word,  it  is  too  bad  !  "  said 
Hilary,  after  three  beautiful  throws,  and 
exquisite  management  down  stream  ; 
"everything  Kentish  beats  me  hollow. 
Now,  if  that  had  been  one  of  our  trout,  I 
would  have  laid   my  life   upon  catching 
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him.  One  more  throw,  however.  How 
would  it  be  if  I  sunk  my  flies  ?  That  fel- 
low is  worth  some  patience." 

While  he  was  speaking,  his  flies  alit  on 
the  glassy  ripple,  like  gnats  in  their  love- 
dance  ;  and  then  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist 
he  played  them  just  below  the  surface, 
and  let  them  go  gliding  down  the  stickle, 
into  the  shelfy  nook  of  shadow,  where 
the  big  trout  hovered.  Under  the  sur- 
face, floating  thus,  with  the  check  of  duc- 
tile influence,  the  two  flies  spread  their 
wings,  and  quivered,  like  a  centiplume 
moth  in  a  spider's  web.  Still  the  old 
trout,  calmly  oaring,  looked  at  them  both 
suspiciously.  Why  should  the  same  flies 
come  so  often,  and  why  should  they  have 
such  crooked  tails,  and  could  he  be  sure 
that  he  did  not  spy  the  shadow  of  a  hu- 
man hat  about  twelve  yards  up  the 
water  ?  Revolving  these  things  he  might 
have  lived  to  a  venerable  age  —  but  for 
that  noble  ambition  to  teach,  which  is 
fatal  to  even  the  wisest.  A  young  fish, 
an  insolent  whipper-snapper,  jumped  in 
his  babyish  way  at  the  palmer,  and  missed 
it  through  over-eagerness.  "  Til  show 
you  the  way  to  catch  a  fly,"  said  the  big 
trout  to  him;  "open  your  mouth  like 
this,  my  son." 

With  that  he  bolted  the  palmer,  and 
threw  up  his  tail,  and  turned  to  go  home 
again.  Alas  !  his  sweet  home  now  shall 
know  him  no  more.  For  suddenly  he 
was  surprised  by  a  most  disagreeable 
sense  of  grittiness,  and  then  a  keen  stab 
in  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  He  jumped  in 
his  wrath  a  foot  out  of  the  water,  and 
then  heavily  plunged  to  the  depths  of  his 
hole. 

"  You've  got  it,  my  friend,"  cried  Hil- 
ary, in  a  tingle  of  fine  emotions  ;  "  I 
hope  the  sailor's  knots  are  tied  with  pro- 
fessional skill  and  care.  You  are  a  big 
one,  and  a  clever  one  too.  It  is  much  if 
I  ever  land  you.  No  net,  or  gaff,  or  any- 
thing. I  only  hope  there  are  no  stakes 
here.  Ah,  there  you  go  1  Now  comes 
the  tug." 

Away  went  the  big  trout  down  the 
stream,  at  a  pace  very  hard  to  exagger- 
ate, and  after  him  rushed  Hilary,  know- 
ing that  his  line  was  rather  short,  and 
that  if  it  ran  out,  all  was  over.  Keeping 
his  eyes  on  the  water  only,  and  the  head- 
long speed  of  the  fugitive,  headlong  over 
a  stake  he  fell,  and  took  a  deep  wound 
from  another  stake.  Scarcely  feeling  it, 
up  he  jumped,  lifting  his  rod,  which  had 
fallen  flat,  and  fearing  to  find  no  strain 
on  it.     "  Aha,  he  is    not  gone  yet !  "   he 


cried,  as  the  rod  bowed  like  a  springle- 
bow. 

He  was  now  a  good  hundred  yards 
down  the  brook,  from  the  corner  where 
the  fight  began.  Through  his  swiftness 
of  foot,  and  good  management,  the  fish 
had  never  been  able  to  tighten  the  line 
beyond  yield  of  endurance.  The  bank 
had  been  free  from  bushes,  or  haply  no 
skill  could  have  saved  him  ;  but  now 
they  were  come  to  a  corner  where  a  nut- 
bush  quite  overhung  the  stream. 

"  I  am  done  for  now,"  said  the  fisher- 
man ;  "the  villain  knows  too  well  what 
he  is  about.     Here  ends  this  adventure." 

Full  though  he  was  of  despair,  he 
jumped  anyhow  into  the  water,  kept  the 
point  of  his  rod  close  down,  reeled  up  a 
little,  as  the  fish  felt  weaker,  and  just 
cleared  the  drop  of  the  hazel-boughs. 
The  water  flapped  into  the  pockets  of  his 
coat,  and  he  saw  red  streaks  flow  down- 
ward. And  then  he  plunged  out  to  an 
open  reach  of  shallow  water  and  gravel 
slope. 

"  I  ought  to  have  you  now,"  he  said  ; 
"though  nobody  knows  what  a  rogue  you 
are  ;  and  a  pretty  dance  you  have  led 
me  ! " 

Doubting  the  strength  of  his  tackle  to 
lift  even  the  dead  weight  of  the  fish,  and 
much  more  to  meet  his  despairing  rally, 
he  happily  saw  a  little  shallow  gut,  or 
backwater,  where  a  small  spring  ran  out. 
Into  this  by  a  dexterous  turn  he  rather 
led  than  pulled  the  fish,  who  was  ready  to 
rest  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  then  he  stuck 
his  rod  into  the  bank,  ran  down  stream, 
and  with  his  hat  in  both  hands  appeared 
at  the  only  exit  from  the  gut.  It  was  all 
up  now  with  the  monarch  of  the  brook. 
As  he  skipped  and  jumped,  with  his  rich 
yellow  belly,  and  chaste  silver  sides,  in 
the  green  of  the  grass,  joy  and  glory  of 
the  highest  merit,  and  gratitude,  glowed 
in  the  heart  of  Lorraine.  "Two  and 
three  quarters  you  must  weigh.  And  at 
your  very  best  you  are  I  How  small 
your  head  is  !  And  how  bright  your 
spots  are  !  "  he  cried,  as  he  gave  him  the 
stroke  of  grace.  "You  really  have  been 
a  brave  and  fine  fellow.  I  hope  they  will 
know  how  to  fry  you." 

While  he  cut  his  fly  out  of  this  grand 
trout's  mouth,  he  felt  for  the  first  time  n 
pain  in  his  knee,  where  the  point  of  the 
stake  had  entered  it.  Under  the  buckle 
of  his  breeches  blood  was  soaking  away 
inside  his  gaiters  ;  and  then  he  saw  how 
he  had  dyed  the  water.  After  washing 
the    wound    and    bindins:  it   with   dock- 
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leaves  and  a  handkerchief,  he  followed 
the  stream  through  a  few  more  meadows, 
for  the  fish  began  to  sport  pretty  well  as 
the  gloom  of  the  evening  deepened  ;  so 
that  by  the  time  the  gables  of  the  old 
farmhouse  appeared,  by  the  light  of  a 
young  moon,  and  the  comet,  Lorraine  had 
a  dozen  more  trout  in  his  basket,  silvery- 
sided  and  handsome  fellows,  though  none 
of  them  over  a  pound,  perhaps,  except 
his  first  and  redoubtable  captive. 

Herewith  he  resolved  to  be  content, 
for  his  knee  was  now  very  sore  and  stiff, 
and  the  growing  darkness  baffled  him  ; 
while  having  forgotten  his  food,  as  be- 
hoved him,  he  was  conscious  of  an  agree- 
able fitness  for  the  supper-table.  Here, 
of  course,  he  had  to  tell,  at  least  thrice 
over,  his  fight  with  the  Triton,  who  turned 
the  scale  at  three  pounds  and  a  quarter, 
and  was  recognized  as  an  old  friend  and 
twice  conqueror  of  the  absent  Charlie. 
Mrs.  Lovejoy  (as  was  to  be  expected) 
made  a  great  ado  about  the  gash  in  the 
knee  —  which  really  was  no  trifle  — 
vv'hile  Mabel  said  nothing,  but  blamed 
herself  deeply  for  having  equipped  him 
to  such  misfortune. 

For  the  next  few  days  Master  Hilary 
was  compelled  to  keep  his  active  frame 
in  rest,  and  quiet,  and  cosseting.  Even 
the  Grower,  a  man  of  strong  manhood, 
accustomed  to  scythe-cuts,  and  chopper- 
hits,  and  pole-springs,  admitted  that  this 
was  a  case  for  broth,  and  low  feeding, 
and  things  that  the  women  do.  For  if  in- 
flammation set  up,  the  boy  might  have 
only  one  leg  left  for  life.  It  was  high 
time,  however,  for  the  son  of  the  house 
to  return  to  his  beloved  law-books  ;  so 
that  he  tore  himself  away  from  Phyllis, 
and  started  in  the  van,  about  noon  on 
Friday,  having  promised  to  send  back  by 
John  Shorne  all  that  his  fellow-pupil 
wanted. 

Lorraine  soon  found  that  his  kind  and 
quick  hostess  loved  few  things  better 
than  a  cheerful,  dutiful,  and  wholesome- 
blooded  patient  ;  and  therefore  he  re- 
jected with  scorn  all  suggestions  as  to  his 
need  of  a  "proper  doctor."  And  herein 
the  Grower  backed  him  up. 

"  Adorn  me,  if  any  one  of  them  ever 
lays  finger  on  me,  any  more  than  on  my 
good  father  before  me  !  They  handle  us 
when  we  are  born,  of  course,  and  come 
to  no  manner  of  judgment ;  but  if  we  let 
them  handle  us  afterwards,  we  deserve 
to  go  out  of  the  world  with  them." 

This  sound  discretion  (combined  with 
the  plentiful  use  of  cold  water  and  heal- 
ing herbs)  set  Hilary  on  his  legs  again  in 
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about  eight  or  ten  days'  time.  Mean- 
while he  had  seen  very  little  of  Mabel, 
whether  through  her  fault  or  that  of 
others  he  could  not  tell  —  only  that  so  it 
was.  Whenever  his  hostess  was  out  of 
the  way,  Phyllis  Clitherovv,  or  else  the 
housemaid,  did  their  best  to  supply  her 
place  ;  and  very  often  the  Grower  dropped 
in,  to  enjoy  his  pipe,  and  to  cheer  his 
guest.  By  means  of  simple  truth  they 
showed  him  that  he  was  no  burden  to 
them,  even  at  this  busy  time. 

After  all  this,  it  was  only  natural  that 
Hilary  should  become  much  attached  as 
well  as  grateful  to  his  entertainers.  Com- 
mon formality  was  dropped,  and  caste  en- 
tirely sunk  in  hearty  liking  and  loving- 
kindness.  And  young  Lorraine  was  de- 
lighted to  find  how  many  pleasant  virtues 
flourished  under  the  thatch  of  that  old 
house,  uncoveted  and  undisturbed,  inas- 
much as  their  absence  was  not  felt  in  the 
mansions  of  great  people. 

This  affection  for  virtue  doubtless 
made  him  feel  sadly  depressed  and  lone- 
ly, when  the  time  at  length  arrived  for 
quitting  so  much  excellence. 

"  In  the  van  he  came,  and  in  the  van 
he  would  go,"  he  replied  to  all  remon- 
strance ;  and  the  Grower  liked  him  all 
the  better  for  his  loyalty  to  the  fruit- 
coach.  So  it  was  settled  when  Crusty 
John  was  "  going  up  light  "  for  a  Thurs- 
day morning,  that  Hilary  should  have  a 
mattress  laid  in  the  body  of  the  vehicle, 
and  a  horse-cloth  to  throw  over  him,  if 
the  night  should  prove  a  cold  one.  For 
now  a  good  drop  of  rain  had  fallen,  and 
the  weather  seemed  on  the  change 
awhile. 

"  I  must  catch  you  another  dish  of 
trout,"  said  Hilary  to  Mrs.  Lovejoy  ; 
"  when  shall  I  have  such  a  chance  again  ? 
The  brook  is  in  beautiful  order  now  ;  and 
thanks  to  your  wonderful  skill  and  kind- 
ness, I  can  walk  again  quite  well  now." 

"  Yes,  for  a  little  way  you  can.  But  you 
must  be  sure  not  to  overdo  it.  You  may 
fish  one  meadow,  and  one  only.  Let  me 
see.  You  may  fish  the  long  meadow, 
Hilary;  then  you  will  have  neither  stile 
nor  hedge.  The  gate  at  this  end  un- 
latches, mind.  And  I  will  send  Phyllis 
to  let  you  out  at  the  lower  end,  and  to 
see  that  you  dare  not  go  one  step  fur- 
ther. She  shall  be  there  at  half-past  six. 
The  van  goes  at  eight,  you  know,  and  we 
must  sit  down  to  supper  at  seven  exact- 
ly." 

Upon  this  understanding  he  set  forth, 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
meeting  Miss   Ciitherow  in  the  lane,  he 
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be2:ged  her,  as  an  especial  favour,  to 
keep  out  of  Mrs.  Lovejoy's  way  for  the 
next  two  hours  only.  Phyllis,  a  good- 
natured  girl  on  the  whole,  though  a  little 
too  proud  of  her  beauty  perhaps,  readily 
promised  what  he  asked,  and  retired  to  a 
seat  in  the  little  ash  coppice  to  read  a 
poem,  and  meditate  upon  the  absent 
Gregory. 

Lorraine  was  certainly  in  luck  to-day, 
for  he  caught  a  nice  basket  of  fish  down 
the  meadow  ;  and  towards  the  last  stickle 
near  the  corner,  where  silver  threads  of 
water  crossed,  and  the  slanting  sunshine 
cast  a  plaid  of  soft  gold  over  them,  light 
footsteps  came  by  the  side  of  the  hedge, 
and  a  pretty  shadow  fell  near  him. 

"  Miss  Lovejoy  !  "  cried  Hilary  :  "  how 
you  amaze  me  !  Wh\',  I  thought  it  was 
Phyllis  who  was  coming  to  fetch  me.  I 
I  may  call  her  Phyllis,  oh  yes,  she  al- 
lows me.  She  is  not  so  very  ceremo- 
nious.    But  some  people  are  all  dignity." 

"  Now  you  want  to  vex  me  the  very 
last  thing.  And  they  call  you  so  sweet- 
tempered  !  I  am  so  sorry  for  your  dis- 
appointment about  your  dear  friend  Phyl- 
lis. But  I  am  sure  I  looked  for  her 
everywhere,  before  I  was  obliged  to  come 
myself.  Now  I  hope  you  have  not  found 
the  poor  little  trout  quite  so  hard  to  please 
as  you  are." 

"  At  any  rate,  not  so  shy  of  me,  as 
somebody  has  been  for  a  fortnight.  Be- 
cause I  was  in  trouble,  I  suppose,  and 
pain,  and  supposed  to  be  groaning." 

"  How  can  you  say  such  bitter  things  ? 
It  shows  how  very  little  you  care  —  at 
least,  that  is  not  what  I  mean  at  all." 

"  Then,  if  you  please,  what  is  it  that 
you  do  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  here  is  the  key  of  the 
gate.  And  my  father  will  expect  you  at 
seven  o'clock." 

"  But  surely  you  will  have  a  look  at  my 
trout  ?     They  cannot  bite,  if  I  can." 

He  laid  his  fishing-creel  down  on  the 
grass,  and  Mabel  stooped  over  it  to  hide 
her  eyes ;  which  (in  spite  of  all  pride 
and  prudence)  were  not  exactly  as  she 
could  have  wished.  But  they  happened 
to  be  exactly  as  Hilary  wished,  and 
catching  a  glimpse  of  them  unawares,  he 
lost  all  ideas  except  of  them,  and  basely 
compelled  them  to  look  at  him. 

"  Now,  Mabel  Lovejoy,"  he  said,  slowly, 
and  with  some  dread  of  his  own  voice  ; 
"can  you  look  me  in  the  face,  and  tell 
me  you  do  not  care  twopence  for  me  .''  " 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  being  rude," 
she   answered,  with  a    sly    glance   from 
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under  her  hat  , 
people." 

"  Well,    do    you 
not  ?  " 

"  You  do  ask  the  most  extraordinary 
questions.  We  are  bound  to  like  our 
visitors." 

"  I  will  ask  a  still  more  extraordinary 
question.     Do  you  love  me,  Mabel  ?  " 

For  a  very  long  time  he  got  no  answer, 
except  a  little  smothered  sob,  and  two 
great  tears  that  would  have  their  way. 
'•  Darling  Mabel,  look  up  and  tell  me. 
Why  should  you  be  ashamed  to  say  ?  I 
am  very  proud  of  loving  you.  Lovely 
Mabel,  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"I  —  I  —  I  am  —  very  —  much  afraid 
—  I  almost  do." 

She  shrank  away  from  his  arms  and 
eyes,  and  longed  to  be  left  to  herself  for 
a  little.  And  then  she  thought  what  a 
mean  thing  it  was  to  be  taking  advantage 
of  his  bad  leg.  With  that  she  came  back, 
and  to  change  his  thoughts  said,  "  Show 
me  a  trout  in  the  brook  now,  Hilary." 

"  You  deserve  to  see  fifty  for  being  so 
good.  There,  you  must  help  me  along, 
you  know.  Now  just  stand  here,  and  let 
me  hold  you,  carefully  and  most  steadily. 
No,  not  like  that.  That  will  never  do. 
I  must  at  least  have  one  arm  round  you, 
or  in  you  go,  and  I  have  to  answer  for 
your  being  •  drownded  '  !  " 

"  Drowned  !  You  take  advantage  now 
to  make  me  so  ridiculous.  The  water  is 
scarcely  six  inches  deep.  But  where  are 
the  little  troutsies  ?  " 

"  There  !  There  !  Do  you  see  that 
white  stone  .''  Now  look  at  it  most  stead- 
fastly, and  then  you  are  sure  not  to  see 
them.  Now  turn  your  head  like  that  a 
little,  not  too  much,  whatever  you  do. 
Now,  what  do  you  see,  most  clearly  ?" 

"Why,  I  see  nothing  but  you  and  me, 
in  the  shadow  of  that  oak-tree,  standing 
over  the  water,  as  if  we  had  nothing  bet- 
ter in  the  world  to  do  !  " 

"We  are  standing  together,  though. 
Don't  you  think  so  .''  " 

"  Well,  even  the  water   seems  to  think 
so.     And    what    can    be 
able  ?  " 

"  Now  look  at  me,  and  not  at  the  water. 
Mabel,  you  know  what  I  am." 

"Hilary,  I  wish  I  did.  That  is  the 
very  thing  that  takes  such  a  long  time  to 
find  out." 

"  Now,  did  I  treat  you  in  such  a  spirit  ? 
Did  1  look  at  you,  and  think,  '  Here  is  a 
rogue  I  must  find  out '  ,'*  " 

"  No,  of  course,  you  never  did.     That 
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is  not  in  your  nature.  At  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  it  might  not  matter  so  long  to 
you,  as  it  must  to  me." 

She  met  his  glad  eyes  with  a  look  so 
wistful,  yet  of  such  innocent  reliance,  to 
assuage  the  harm  of  words,  that  Hilary 
might  be  well  excused  for  keeping  the 
Grower's  supper  waiting,  as  he  did  that 
eveninsf. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
EMANUEL  DEUTSCH. 

A  Memorial. 

BY   REV.  H.    R.    HAWEIS. 

A  VOLUME  of  the  late  Emanuel  Oscar 
Menahem  Deutsch's  literary  remains  has 
just  appeared.  To  an  immense  outside 
public  Mr.  Deutsch  was  simply  the  gifted 
author  of  the  Quarterly  jReview  3.rUc\e  on 
the  Talmud,  which  made  such  a  sensation 
in  1867  ;  but  to  a  very  large  social  circle 
he  was  known  as  a  man  of  deep  sympa- 
thies, keen  wit,  rare  humour,  immense 
range  of  brilliant  conversation,  encyclo- 
paedic knowledge,  and  not  only  the  finest 
living  Semitic  scholar,  but  the  most  ge- 
nial and  true-hearted  of  friends. 

For  nearly  two  years  before  his  death, 
he  had  practically  disappeared  from  the 
world,  and  for  one  year  at  least  he  was 
hardly  seen  by  some  of  those  who  had 
been  his  most  intimate  associates.  As 
he  passed  the  greater  part  of  that  sad 
time  in  my  house,  I  cannot  refuse  to  ac- 
cede to  a  request  which  has  frequently 
been  made  to  me,  and  I  now  send  a  few 
pages  written  some  months  ago,  believ- 
ing that  much  of  the  following  account 
will  not  only  give  a  sad  satisfaction  to 
many  of  his  friends,  but  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  that  wider  circle  who  are 
about  to  be  made  acquainted  with  his 
literary  remains. 

I  feel  that  I  shall  best  perform  my  task 
by  putting  together  the  following  brief 
summary  of  words,  incidents,  letters,  and 
reflections.  And  I  will  begin  from  the 
time  when  I  first  knew  Mr.  Deutsch, 
about  1865. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him  oc- 
casionally at  Sydenham,  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  his  famous  Talmud  article. 
He  was  then  stout  and  well  and  full  of 
spirits,  passing  from  the  absorption  of 
study  to  the  relaxation  of  society  with  an 
ease  and  thorough  enjoyment  which  was 
highly  characteristic  of  him.  The  whole 
man  was  in  every  action  and  word  —  nor 


was  there  any  action  or  word  unworthy 
of  the  whole  man.  This  was  his  thor- 
oughness. His  light  flow  of  spirits  was 
amazing,  his  ready  wit  and  simple  geni- 
ality boundless  and  unfailing.  But  even 
at  this  time,  the  immense  strain  of  work 
was  beginning  to  tell  upon  him,  and 
strange  to  say,  the  immense  success  of 
his  Talmud  article  began  to  oppress  and 
sadden  him.  The  article  had  been 
thrown  off  —  a  colossal  fragment  indeed, 
but  a  mere  foretaste  or  hint  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  that  special  work  which 
he  believed  would  some  day  culminate  in 
an  important  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  The  Talmud  article 
would  have  been  the  Preface  to  that 
work. 

He  told  me  with  what  mingled  excite- 
ment and  fear  he  first  became  aware  of  the 
sensation  which  this  fragment  was  produ- 
cing. At  first  when  it  was  upon  all  men's 
lips  he  felt  inclined  to  hide  himself  and 
avoid  the  public  praises  which  followed 
him.  There  was  something  to  him  pre- 
mature and  incommensurate  about  the 
stir  which  he  had  himself  created.  The 
exceptional  genius,  the  years  of  absorbed 
enthusiasm  and  research  could,  indeed, 
no  longer  be  hid  away  from  the  world  ; 
but  still  he  was  jealous  of  himself,  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  judged  on  the  Talmud 
article,  careful  and  thorough  and  master- 
ly as  he  knew  it  to  be  ;  and  he  was  op- 
pressed at  having  awakened  so  soon  ex- 
pectations that  it  would  take  him  years  of 
health  and  labour  to  realize.  There  were 
times  when  he  bitterly  regretted,  for  this 
and  for  other  reasons,  ever  having  writ- 
ten it.  So  completely  at  sea  then  was 
the  first  Timss  paragraph  —  which  ap- 
peared in  the  week  of  his  death,  and 
which  hinted  that,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  his  Talmud  article,  he  con- 
templated writing  a  larger  work.  He 
was  encouraged  by  nothing,  and  he  was 
discouraged  by  nothing.  He  had  his  own 
work  —  not  the  cataloguing  of  books  at 
the  British  Museum,  but  the  work  he  was 
specially  born  into  the  world  to  do, —  he 
knew  what  this  work  was,  and  no  ap- 
plause would  have  encouraged,  and  no 
official  worry  been  able  to  turn  him  aside 
from  that  his  mission  —  more  sacred  to 
him  than  anything  else  on  earth. 

Of  this  work  it  is  not  my  intention  here 
to  speak  particularly.  The  immense  gap 
which  no  scholar  now  living  can  fill  up, 
must  be  dwelt  upon  by  others.  The  ir- 
reparable loss  to  literature  will  be  felt  and 
acknowledged  sooner  or  later  through- 
out the  civilized  world.     The  publication 
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of  a  few  of  the  letters  received  by  him 
from  the  greatest  living  seholars  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  would  soon  settle  for! 
the  general  public  the  question  of  Mr.  i 
Deutsch's  absolute  supremacy  in  his  own  ! 
sphere.  For  this  supremacy  he  had  been  } 
slowly  fitted  by  nature  and  culture.  He 
has  often  told  me  how,  when  he  was  a 
little  boy,  his  father  would  read  out  to 
him  passages  of  the  Talmud  and  explain 
their  touching  import,  unfolding  to  him 
their  deep  connection  with  Jewish  modes 
of  thought  and  character,  until  the  barest 
ceremony  would  stand  out  full  of  tender! 
spiritual  meaning,  and  the  boy  often 
melted  into  tears  as  the  ancient  page  be-' 
came  lit  up  for  him  once  more  with  thatj 
sacred  charm  which  made  every  letter  of 
it  so  dear  to  the  Jews  of  old.  To  the 
Talmud  and  the  Rabbinical  literature 
from  boyhood  he  thus  brought  a  peculiar 
insight  and  enthusiasm,  allied  to  unri- 
valled powers  of  application  and  combina- 
tion —  sympathies  of  an  almost  universal 
reach,  which  enabled  him  to  bind  the 
Past  and  the  Present  together,  and  to  in- 
terpret the  one  by  the  other,  —  to  ex- 
press in  terms  of  to-day  the  secrets  of 
other  ages,  to  trace  the  unity  of  human 
thought  and  passion,  the  common  springs 
of  human  delusion,  the  common  sources 
of  human  aspiration.  These  and  other 
rare  qualities  of  the  poet,  the  critic,  the 
linguist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  littera- 
teur met  in  one,  and  made  Mr.  Deutsch 
so  especially  fit  to  rehabilitate  the  transi- 
tion period  of  the  Jewish  history,  to  lay 
bare  the  mental  condition  of  the  Eastern 
world  at  and  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  trace  the 
subtle  relations  which  existed  between 
the  religions  of  the  old  world  and  the 
religions  of  the  new.  But  nothing  of 
this  can  strictly  belong  to  my  personal 
narrative  of  him. 

It  was,  I  think,  late  in  the  summer  of 
1869  that  I  first  spoke  seriously  to  Mr. 
Deutsch  about  the  state  of  his  health. 
We  met  at  a  country  house,  and  after 
dinner  I  walked  up  and  down  the  lawn  with 
him  alone  for  about  an  hour,  and  instead  of 
listening  to  him  as  I  was  always  glad  to 
do,  I  talked  almost  incessantly.  I  missed 
in  him  the  spontaneous  light-hearted  flow 
of  spirits,  his  gaiety  seemed  more  forced, 
he  was  excited  and  restless,  he  looked 
worn  and  anxious.  He  told  me  he  got  no 
sleep,  and  I  then  had  a  very  strange 
and  strong  presentiment  that  all  was  not 
right  —  so  strong,  that,  although  a  mere 
acquaintance  I  charged  him  with  over- 
working himself  and  implored  him  to  rest 
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in  time.  We  spoke  of  some  eminent 
men  who  had  lately  broken  down  under 
the  strain  of  work.  I  found  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  at  times  of  writing  all  night  ; 
the  three  famous  Times'^  articles  (amongst 
the  Remains)  for  which  he  was  paid  ;^ioo, 
were  produced  under  enormous  pressure. 
Throughout  he  was  determined  that 
neither  his  special  studies  nor  his  literary 
work  should  interfere  with  the  exact  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties  at  the  British 
Museum  ;  and  the  morning  often  found 
him  still  pen  in  hand  after  a  night  spent 
in  sleepless  toil.  Then  he  would  hastily 
swallow  some  breakfast,  and  appear  at 
the  British  Museum  at  the  regulation 
hour.  There  his  mid-day  meal  was  often 
neglected  or  omitted  altogether  ;  he  was 
trading  madly  upon  an  iron  frame. 

When  something  of  all  this  burst  upon 
me,  I  wondered  that  his  friends  were  not 
more  anxious  about  him.  But  he  was 
still  so  merry  and  brilliant,  that  I  sup- 
pose every  one  was  thrown  off  their 
guard.  I  remember  urging  him  to  marry, 
and  I  then  became  acquainted  with  his 
peculiar  view  upon  the  subject,  which  he 
he  has  often  repeated  to  me  since.  Nev- 
er to  marry  was  a  settled  principle  in  his 
life.  He  thought  it  at  all  times  a  hazard- 
ous experiment  for  two  people  to  make, 
especially  in  a  country  where  legal  sep- 
aration was  very  difficult.  Personally,  as 
regarded  himself,  he  was  extremely  open 
and  explicit,  and  I  never  knew  him  waver  ; 
he  said,  —  "I  should  never  marry,  if  I 
lived  a  hundred  years.  /  don't  want  to 
be  a  '  happy  man.'  My  mother  longs  so 
for  me  to  find  a  wife,  but  a  man  either 
marries  or  becomes  great.  The  more  di- 
verse his  interests  the  worse  for  what 
ought  to  absorb  his  whole  life — his 
work  ;  "  and  when  the  cases  of  illustrious 
married  men  were  quoted,  his  wit,  readi- 
ness, and  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  sup- 
plied him  with  a  torrent  of  ready  answers. 
Socrates  married  to  learn  patience  ;  Na- 
poleon tried  it  twice  and  failed  ;  Nelson, 
Byron,  Shelley,  were  other  apposite 
cases  ;  if  a  man  had  been  great  and 
happy  married,  still  he  might  have  been 
greater  single.  His  own  father,  he  would 
say,  would  have  been  a  most  remarkable 
man  had  he  never  married,  and  that  had 
been  a  lesson  to  him. 

His  view  of  women  was  quite  Jewish  — 
he  regarded  them  as  distinctly  inferior  to 
men,  although  he  was  full  of  tenderness 
and  respect  towards  them  ;  nor  did  he  in 
the  least  underrate  the  genius  of  many 
illustrious  women  of  his  acquaintance  — 
exceptions  which  he  did  not  care  to  ac- 
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count  for  —  still  nothing  could  reconcile 
him  to  the  woman's  rights  movement ; 
woman's  sphere  was  home,  and  his  talk 
upon  this  matter  would  have  pleased  the 
"oldest  inhabitant,"  a  joke  of  which  he 
was  particularly  fond.  Yet  he  was  a 
sturdy  advocate  for  the  better  education 
of  women — it  was  the  platform  woman 
he  hated. 

He  was  a  great  favourite  with  women, 
and  full  of  sweetness  and  high-minded 
chivalry  towards  them  ;  only  to  them  he 
was  the  Sir  Galahad  of  Savatis,  they 
never  turned  him  away  for  one  moment 
from  the  Holy  Grail  of  his  ardent  pur- 
suit. He  took  pleasure  in  their  society, 
with  the  ease  and  simple  unconstrained 
pleasure  of  a  child  ;  in  this  way  he  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  several,  but  in  no 
other  way,  and   over  the  rumours  of  his 


intending 


marriage, 


being    in    love,   or 

which  were  sometimes  abroad,  he  him 
self  laughed  heartily,  though  he  never 
contradicted  them.  Those  who  knew 
him  at  all  would  not  believe  them,  and  as 
for  the  rest  he  did  not  care  ;  "  Let  them 
■clank,"  *  said  he,  with  his  peculiar  haugh- 
tiness and  serene  pride  and  confidence  in 
his  own  character.  At  bottom  he  was  a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  a  Pharisee  of 
the  Pharisees,  with  a  true  Pharisee's  con- 
tempt for  the  weaknesses  of  common 
men  and  for  tittle-tattle.  He  had  the 
most  genuine  loathing  for  immorality  of 
any  man  I  ever  knew,  but  it  did  not  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  saintly  asceticism  in 
him  at  all.  It  was  merely  the  taste  of  a 
scrupulously  clean  man  who  would  not 
touch  pitch.  He  once  said  to  his  doctors 
he  would  never  stoop  to  pick  even  health 
out  of  a  dung-hill.  This  was  his  egotism. 
In  some  circles,  he  was  often  twitted 
upon  the  serene  nature  of  his  attach- 
ments. He  was  not  hard  upon  others,  — 
he  thought  them  weak,  he  seldom  be- 
lieved them  to  be  bad,  —  but  of  himself 
he  would  say  with  an  intensely  Jewish, 
and  what  some  will  call  an  extremely  anti- 
Christian  pride  —  "I  am  I." 

This  pride  of  integrity  marked  him 
from  an  early  age.  He  told  me  that  when 
he  first  became  his  own  master,  some 
meddling  friend,  or  some  mistake,  made 
his  parents  suspect  him  of  irregular  con- 
duct. He  was  deeply  hurt,  but  too  proud 
to  explain  or  deny  ;  it  was  to  him  incon- 
ceivably galling  to  be  misunderstood  by 
those  whom  he  loved,  and  who  loved 
him.  He  absented  himself  from  them, 
he  would  not  speak  to  them,  he  was  mis- 
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erable,  his  affectionate  nature  longed  for 
reconciliation,  but  the  wrong  done  to 
his  integrity  was  too  bitter,  and  those 
who  had  wronged  him  were  compelled  to 
make  the  first  move.  He  carried  this 
kind  of  reticence  to  an  extreme  length  in 
after  life  —  he  seldom  contradicted  a  ru- 
mour —  hardly  ever  refuted  a  lie  —  some 
things  were  too  mean  for  him  to  notice, 
others  were  too  dirty  for  him  to  touch  : 
"  Let  them  clank,"  "  I  am  I." 

Mr.  Deutsch  slowly,  very  slowly  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, he  was  officially  surrounded  by 
men,  not  only  mentally,  but,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  morally  smaller  than  himself. 
He  entered  upon  his  official  duties  eigh- 
teen years  ago  with  a  light  heart,  a  burn- 
ing enthusiasm,  an  immense  constitution, 
and  such  qualities  for  the  attainment  of 
supreme  results  as  rarely  meet  in  any 
one  student.  He  had  ambition,  but  his 
ambition  was  of  the  noblest  order,  not 
to  achieve,  but  to  deserve  fame  —  he, 
therefore,  of  all  men  was  content  to  wait, 
and  he  did  wait — and  work  in  happy  ob- 
scurity for  eighteen  years.  He  was  the 
most  joyous,  the  most  helpful,  the  most 
generous,  the  most  guileless  of  men. 
Right  and  left  he  was  used  by  scholars 
and  students  ;  if  anything  was  wanted  in 
the  Museum,  Mr.  Deutsch  was  the  man  ; 
if  any  other  department  was  in  difficulty, 
—  an  insoluble  problem,  an  illegible  in- 
scription, characters  that  no  one  could 
read,  books  no  one  could  catalogue,  ref- 
erences no  one  could  make  out, —  Mr. 
Deutsch  was  applied  to,  and  never  ap- 
plied to  in  vain.  He  did  not  seem  to 
n  nice  that  men  unworthy  of  him  often 
sucked  his  brains  ;  he  was  never  jealous 
that  others  should  get  the  credit  of  work 
done  by  him.  The  work  was  done ; 
"  The  cause,  the  good  cause,"  he  would 
often  say,  referring  to  the  advance  of  his 
own  special  studies,  "  had  been  helped 
on." 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  was  his  con- 
stant reply,  when  I  remonstrated  with 
him  for  allowing  himself  to  be  pumped 
right  and  left.  But  when  in  one  moment 
he  leapt  into  fame  with  the  Talmud  arti- 
cle ;  when  constant  inquiries  for  him  at 
the  British  Museum  brought  his  obscure 
name  perpetually  before  his  superiors  ; 
when  an  official  invitation  to  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  arrived  from  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  to  Mr.  Deutsch,  of  the 
British  Museum ;  when  it  was  known 
that  a  public  banquet  had  been  given  to 
him  at  Edinburgh  ;  that  flattering  invi- 
tations   had    reached   him    to    visit  the 
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United  States  and  deliver  lectures  ;  when 
the  Royal  Institution  opened  its  doors  to 
him  for  the  same  purpose  ;  when  one  of 
our  Royal  Princesses  considered  herself 
fortunate  in  securing  the  first  MS.  page 
of  the  Talmud  article  ;  when  Mr.  Deutsch 
became,  against  his  will,  the  Lion  of  a 
London  Season,  an  honoured  guest  at 
the  table  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  even 
a  stock  subject  of  public  comment  at  the 
popular  entertainments  of  the  day  ;  when, 
in  short,  Savans  arrived  to  see  him  at 
the  institution  where  he  was  a  mere  sub- 
ordinate, and  letters  of  gratitude  and  eu- 
logy reached  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  from  those  who  were 
themselves  masters  in  his  own  depart- 
ment of  learning;  when  the  Talmud  ar- 
ticle was  published  in  an  "  iditioii  de 
luxe  "  by  the  French  Academy  des  Bibli- 
ophiles, and  translated  into  German, 
French,  Italian,  Dutch,  Russian,  Danish, 
Swedish,  and  even  Icelandic, —  things  be- 
gan to  change. 

It  was  discovered,  for  the  first  time, 
that  Mr.  Deutsch  was  too  valuable  a  pub- 
lic servant  to  be  spared  to  go  to  the  open- 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  authorities 
have  in  Mr.  Deutsch's  case,  a 
high  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  public 
service,  and  their  scrupulous  integrity 
was  summarily  vindicated  at  his  expense. 
In  fact,  no  personal  feeling  was  allowed 
to  interfere  with  what  they  doubtless 
conceived  to  be  their  duty  as  adminis- 
trators of  a  great  public  trust.  They  car- 
ried the  principle  so  far,  that  when  a  doc- 
ument numerously  signed,  by  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  Lord  Strangford,  Raw- 
linson,  Lane  Layard,  and  others,  (every 
one  of  whom  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
own  department  in  special  learning,)  pe- 
titioning parliament  to  appoint  Mr. 
Deutsch  keeper  of  Semitic  antiquities 
at  the  British  Museum,  was  handed 
to  the  authorities  of  that  institution,  to 
be  through  them  presented  in  due  form 
to  the  trustees,  the  document  being 
slightly  inaccurate  in  its  technical  terms 
of  address,  was  quietly  shelved  and 
never  presented  at  all. 

Mr.  Deutsch  was  very  slow  to  take   in 
the  bearing  of   all  this.     It    was  difficult 
for  him  to  believe  that  others  were  actu- 
ated by  motives  too  exalted  to  influence  ! 
him,  or  even  to  enter  his  head.     He  re-  j 
treated  inch  by  inch  from  any  friendship,  j 
intimacy,    or     tie    once     contracted  —  it  j 
took  him  a  long  time  to  reverse  the  whole  i 
temper  and  tone  of  his  conduct  to  those  i 
by  whom  he  was   daily  surrounded,  and  I 


from 


having 


been  the   most  open,  gen- 
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[  erous,  good-natured,  and  amiable  of  men, 
I  to  become  at  last  the  most  reserved,  cold, 
i  cautious,  and  suffering  of  the  subordi- 
nates in  the  British  Museum.  But  I  ana 
I  anticipating. 

A  letter,  dated  March  22,  1870,  in  an- 
swer to  an  invitation,  gave  us  the  first 
definite  warning  of  that  dreadful  storm 
which  took  three  years  from  that  time  to 
shatter  his  life.  "Alas  !  I  am  invalided, 
and  my  ^^sculapius  makes  a  wry  face  at 
the  very  notion  of  my  ever  getting  out  of 
his  soft  clutches  again."  A  month  or  so 
later  came  a  similar  letter,  in  which  he 
says,  "  If  I  can  crawl  (or  take  a  crawler 
to  do  it  for  me)  to  the  festive  board — I 
cannot  dispose  over  my  next  few  hours 
without  a  groan  and  a  D.  V.  (which  shall 
be  explained  orally  —  it  differs  slightly 
in  my  version),  I  yet  shall  do  my  little 
utmost  to  come." 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  we  went 
abroad,  and  the  next  note  I  received 
from  him,  in  December,  1870,  was  dated 
from  47A,  Welbeck  Street,  only  a  few 
doors  from  my  own  house.  A  kind  and 
devoted  friend  employed  like  himself  at 
the  British  Museum  had  at  last  literally 
dug  him  out  of  his  lodgings  and  brought 
him,  at  the  command  of  his  kind  medical 
attendant,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  within 
easy  reach  of  his  constant  aid.  He  un- 
derwent there  some  test  operation.  "  \ 
marvel,"  he  writes,  "  that  I  live  to  tell  the 
tale.  I  now  am  opiated,  and  hocussed, 
and  stupefied." 

Being  utterly  unfit  for  work,  after  a 
considerable  amount  of  negotiation  and 
haggling,  he  obtained,  in  addition  to  ^ 
temporary  absence,  some  months  of  sick 
leave.  Other  obsqure  men  had  had,  it 
for  the  asking,  but  the  interest  of  the 
country  demanded  more  caution  in  Mr. 
Deutsch's  case.  I  at  once  stepped  over 
to  see  him.  I  could  not  gather  how  ill 
he  was  all  at  once.  His  rooms  were  gen- 
erally full  of  visitors.  Some  brought  him 
flowers — others  fruit  and  delicacies. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  those  who 
knew  of  his  whereabouts  came  to  see 
him,  and  a  few  were  in  almost  constant 
attendance  upon  him.  Amongst  these 
was  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  to  whom  and 
to  his  wife  Mr.  Deutsch's  gratitude  was 
unbounded.  He  would  often  say,  *'  I 
owe  Sir  Henry  Thompson  what  I  can 
never  repay  — he  has  been  as  tender  and 
good  to  me,  and  as  gentle,  as  a  woman/' 
Such  expressions  of  gratitude  were  rare 
from  Mr.  Deutsch,  for  although  no  man 
felt  more  deeply  what  was  done  for  him, 
he  seldom    spoke  of    it  —  he  knew  hi 
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friends  would  understand  a  look  or  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  better. 

One  night  I  found  him  alone  in  great 
suffering, —  he  never  seemed  to  know 
what  to  do.  or  how  to  do  it  —  a  life  of  ro- 
bust health  had  left  him  absolutely  awk- 
ward and  helpless  in  sickness,  so  that  he 
was  thankful  for  my  aid.  He  shrunk 
from  ill-health  —  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
touched  —  fomentations  and  blisters  were 
horrors  to  him,  not  because  of  the  pain, 
but  because  of  the  unnatural  and  miser- 
able processes  involved, —  of  all  which 
things  he  had  a  peculiar  loathing ;  he 
was  also  intensely,  with  all  a  Jew's  sensi- 
tiveness, open  to  physical  pain.  All  this 
must  be  remembered  when  we  think  of 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  which  con- 
sisted of  nothing  but  a  series  of  medical 
and  surgical  appliances,  some  of  incon- 
ceivable horror,  and  a  succession  of  pro- 
tracted bodily  agonies,  disappointments, 
and  bitter  humiliations  which  those  who 
were  witness  of  can  never  remember  with- 
out tears. 

One  night  I  left  him  after  administer- 
ing the  usual  opiates,  ancT  the  next  morn- 
ing I  found  him  before  his  untouched 
breakfast.  I  saw  that  no  casual  care 
could  now  help  him  through,  however 
kind  and  devoted.  He  could  not  eat  — 
his  bell  was  incessant  —  the  lodging- 
house,  now  little  but  a  thoroughfare  for 
Mr.  Deutsch's  friends,  began  to  be  up  in 
arms — his  meals  were  worse  cooked  — 
his  bell  unanswered  —  he  was  left  at 
times  at  night  in  a  dead  swoon  on  the 
floor  in  his  struggles  to  pull  a  bell  which 
no  one  heeded.  I  wondered  that  none 
of  his  friends  took  him  in  to  nurse  him. 
I  think  some  asked  him  to  stay,  but  as 
he  had  concealed  his  state  from  as  many 
as  he  could,  he  naturally  declined  ;  be- 
sides none  lived  near  enough  to  Sir 
Henry  Thompson.  I  lived  in  the  next 
street.  I  did  not  think  that  such  a  man 
ought  to  be  left  to  die  so. 

With  Sir  Henry's  leave,  he  came  over 

—  just  across  the  way  —  to  our  house.  I 
took  him  for  a  little  turn  in  the  sunshine, 
one  morning  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  he 
seemed  full  of  a  gush  of  hope  and  spirits. 
We  got  as  far  as  Regent  Street ;  he 
chatted  cheerfully  —  looked  already  better 

—  came  back  to  our  house  to  lunch — ate 
and  drank  well  for  the  first  time  for 
weeks,  and  from  that  day  never  went 
back  to  his  lodging  over  the  way. 

I  wish  now  to  be  particularly  explicit, 
for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Deutsch's  numerous 
friends  and  acquaintances  —  for  it  was 
from  the  time   that  he  first  took  up  his 


abode  with  us  (January  13th,  1871),  that 
he  first  began  to  be  invisible  to  most  of 
the  incessant  callers. 

Mr.  Deutsch  had  a  little  private  sitting- 
room  near  the  street  door,  downstairs,  to 
which  his  friends  might  have  ready  ac- 
cess when  he  desired  ;  he  also  had  the 
use  of  the  adjoining  dining-room  for  the 
same  purpose.  He  slept  upstairs,  within 
call.  We  never  took  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  any  of  his  friends  without  exact 
and  special  directions  from  him  of  what 
we  were  to  say.  He  gave  his  own  direc- 
tions to  the  servants,  with  which  we 
never  interfered. 

I  say  this  to  show  how  completely  his 
relations  with  his  friends  to  the  last  vvere 
independent  of  us.  It  is  not  possible  to 
deny  that  more  and  more  he  refused  to 
see  the  people  that  called,  and  from  those 
who  did  gain  access  to  him  he  tried  to 
conceal  carefully  his  real  state.  For  this 
secrecy  there  were  valid  reasons.  He 
was  watched,  and  any  rumour  of  his  being 
permanently  disabled  would,  he  knew, 
lead  to  a  summons  to  resign  his  only 
means  of  subsistence  ;  and  in  such  a 
state  to  seek  any  other  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  — that  state  had,  therefore,  to 
be  concealed  as  carefully  as  possible. 
On  his  reappearing  at  his  post,  a  medical 
certificate  was  insisted  upon,  quite  con- 
trary to  precedent,  certifying  that  he 
could  do  his  work.  But  all  this  conceal- 
ment made  my  position  a  very  difficult 
one.  My  office,  however,  was  merely  to 
deliver  his  messages  and  keep  his  coun- 
sel, and  I  never  stirred  an  inch  beyond 
my  commission.  The  troubles,  small  and 
great,  that  overwhelmed  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  Museum,  I  of  course 
could  not  be  a  stranger  to  —  but  of  this 
later. 

We  could  not  tell  at  first,  from  one 
moment  to  another,  how  he  would  be. 
Sometimes  unexpectedly  for  an  hour  he 
would  be  almost  without  pain  —  then 
prostrate.  Any  change  did  him  good  for 
the  moment,  and  his  immense  energy 
gave  him  hope.  He  would,  when  able  to 
see  us  at  all,  laugh  and  joke  with  flashes 
of  his  old  manner,  but  a  deep  depression 
had  settled  upon  him,  and  he  began  to 
feel  that  his  respite  from  work  was  doing 
him  no  permanent  good.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  most  skilled  physicians 
and  surgeons  could  not  touch  his  malady, 
and  towards  the  spring  of  1871  he  longed 
wearily  for  a  change  of  air.  He  left  us 
and  went  down  to  Bournemouth  by  him- 
self. 

"  How  do  I  sit  solitarily  !  "  he  writes. 
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"  Moses  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  and 
Alexander  in  the  old  Thames  Tunnel  are 
really  not  to  be  compared  to  my  state. 
As  to  that  state  ...  I  shall  prefer  a 
mother's  care  to  both  the  landscape  and 
the  mineral  waters.  Ahime  !  I  didn't 
know  that  I  could  again  be  longing  to 
such  an  extent  for  some  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  —  some  only,  I  beg  to  add  at 
once  !  —  my  pen  is  as  weary  as  my  poor 
body."  At  his  own  urgent  entreaty,  we 
joined  him  at  Bournemouth.  He  came 
out  of  the  hotel  to  welcome  us,  with  that 
quick,  light  step  which  he  retained  up  to 
the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  when  his 
walk  became  a  mere  agonized  crawl.  We 
took  him  into  lodgings  with  us  after  a 
battle-royal  over  the  monstrous  hotel  bill, 
in  which  he  fought  the  whole  of  the  hotel 
single-handed  with  incomparable  energy, 
until  he  had  cowed  them  into  something 
like  honesty.  Our  rooms  overlooked  a 
pine  wood  —  our  window  opened  low  on 
to  a  green  lawn.  There  was  one  bird 
kept  singing  all  day  the  same  note,  for 
which  we  invented  sundry  meanings,  he 
supplying  generally  the  comic  ones. 
This  change  seemed  to  do  good.  He 
kept  drinking  some  new  bottled  water, 
which  for  two  days  had  a  wonderful 
effect  on  him  ;  then  came  the  usual  re- 
lapse. We  left  him  in  about  a  week, 
with  a  feeling  that  no  real  good  had  been 
done,  and  he  soon  came  back  to  us.  In 
that  summer  he  made  a  few  of  those  pro- 
digious efforts  at  mastering  his  malady 
that  were  to  me  so  astonishing,  and  which 
certainly  had  the  desired  effect  of  com- 
pletely blinding  his  friends. 

Once  or  twice  he  took  his  seat  at  our 
table  with  a  mixed  company  and  talked 
as  brilliantly  as  ever.  Several  times  he 
went  out  with  us  to  dinner,  and  got 
through  his  evenings  somehow.  He  then 
seemed  always  in  wild  spirits — laughing 
and  joking.  He  told  me  afterwards  that 
he  dared  not  stop  —  his  agony  was  so 
great  ;  but  he  kept  it  under  until  he  got 
home,  to  pass  those  fearful  nights  of 
which  perhaps  he  and  I  alone  knew  all 
the  horrors.  Under  the  heaviest  opiates 
he  could  never  sleep  more  than  half  an 
hour  or  three-quarters  at  most ;  he  was 
then  hunted  up  by  his  agony,  and  had  to 
go  through  by  himself  in  a  drowsy  and 
stupefied  state  a  difficult  surgical  opera- 
tion, the  pain  of  which  .no  doubt  roused 
him  thoroughly,  and  which  had  to  be  re- 
peated sometimes  ten  times  a  night. 
This  was  his  life  day  and  night  for  the 
Ust  two  years  —  whether    at    home    or 
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abroad  —  here  or  in  the  midst  of  work  at 
the  British  Museum. 

In  the  autumn  of  187 1  we  left  him  at 
16,  Welbeck  Street,  and  went  to  Scotland, 
and  then  to  Venice.  His  letters  to  us 
are  always  the  same  curious  mixture  of 
satire,  wit,  and  despair  which  continued 
down  to  the  last. 

Aug.  26th,  1871.  —  "  No  further  excite- 
ment from  S —  :  I  have  told  every  one 
that  '  I'd  come  when  I  could,'  and  since  I 
couldn't  and  shall  not  could,  for  some 
time  — there  is  no  more  to  say." 

Aug.  24M.  —  "  I  am  in  a  state  of  blind 
drunkenness  owing  to  a  few  quarts  of 
laudanum  taken  overnight." 

Sept.  2nd.  —  "  Who  turned  up  the  other 
day  but  the  lonely  ?  —  he  gave  a  bachelor 
dinner,  and  wanted  me,  which  I  however 
politely  yet  firmly  declone.  I  wonder 
whether  anything  will  ever  take  me  out 
into  those  regions  again." 

Sept.  2ist.  —  "  I  am  simply  engaged  in 
shivering  and  shaking  all  day  long.  I  am 
not  quite  so  bad  as  when  you  left." 

His  leave  was  up  in  June  ;  and,  infi- 
nitely worse  than  when  he  began  it,  he 
braced  himself  up  to  return  to  his  duties 
at  the  British  Museum.  I  did  not  think 
it  was  possible  that  he  could  survive  this 
many  weeks,  and  we  watched  the  effect  it 
produced  upon  him  with  intense  anxiety. 
But  this  change  at  first  seemed,  like  so 
many  others,  actually  to  do  him  good. 
Friends,  when  he  re-appeared,  noticed 
that  he  looked  worn  and  thin  —  he  re- 
fused to  go  anywhere  or  see  any  one,  but 
beyond  this  few  saw  much  amiss  ;  never- 
theless, his  life  was  even  then  as  I  have 
described  it  above.  But  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  break  down. 

After  one  of  his  terrible  nights  he 
would  rattle  off  in  the  morning  in  a  cab 
which  shook  him  to  pieces,  go  through 
his  tale  of  bricks,  and  return  about  half- 
past  four.  I  dreaded  to  meet  him  on 
these  occasions.  His  face  appeared 
sunken  and  cadaverous,  with  a  pitiful,  al- 
most savage  look  of  dull  pain  fixed  upon 
it  ;  he  seemed  after  the  strain  to  lose  all 
control  over  his  features,  and  the  mus- 
cles relapsed  and  fell  anyhow.  For  the 
next  hour  or  two  the  reaction  was  com- 
plete. Sometimes  he  was  fiercely  hungry, 
but  could  eat  nothing,  his  digestion  being 
already  half-destroyed  with  opiates.  At 
others  he  would  lie  down  in  a  kind  of 
shivering  fit,  and  fall  into  almost  deathly 
insensibility,  from  which  he  awoke  in 
dreadful  pain.  About  eight  or  nine  in 
the  evening  there  would  often  be  a  short 
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respite  ;  he  would  sit  up,  and  we  would 
join  him  —  he  would  smoke  and  chat,  and 
forget  himself  and  take  a  little  tea. 
With  the  slightest  respite  his  spirits  and 
courage  returned,  together  with  his 
considerateness  for  me  —  his  regret  for  a 
hasty  word  wrung  from  him  by  pain  — 
his  hope  that  he  might  pull  through  — 
then  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  merriment, 
"  Go,"  he  would  say,  waving  his  hand, 
and  his  face  would  fall,  and  we  left  him 
alone  with  his  dark  enemy  to  prepare 
himself  for  another  night  of  opiates  and 
agony.  Latterly  no  opiates  seemed  to 
touch  him  ;  opium  had  then  to  be  intro- 
duced externally  at  short  intervals.  Still 
he  obstinately  opposed  all  suggestions  of 
hired  attendants,  and  had  the  utmost  hor- 
ror of  strangers  about  him. 

He  complained  bitterly,  like  many 
others,  of  the  ventilation  and  heating  of 
the  British  Museum.  One  day  every  one 
was  oppressed  with  the  closeness  and 
heat  ;  the  next  every  one  was  shivering 
with  cold.  He  complained  that  he  was 
kept  needlessly  standing  in  draughty 
passages  ;  was  refused  the  use  of  a 
screen  where  he  sat  all  day  in  a  draught  ; 
suffered  from  cold  feet,  his  mat  having 
been  removed  for  several  days.  The 
books  it  was  his  speciality  to  catalogue, 
were  taken  from  him,  and  hack  work, 
well  paid  for  as  he  would  say  at  £4.0  a 
year  (his  own  salary  was  ^300),  was  given 
him  to  do  ;  indeed,  he  said  that  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  take  him  from 
his  place  and  set  him  to  work  with  clerks 
of  an  inferior  official  grade.  At  this  he 
rebelled  successfully.  But  after  all,  was 
not  Mr.  Deutsch  bound  to  do  as  he  was 
bid,  and  was  it  the  business  of  the  au- 
thorities to  attend  to  his  comfort  more 
than  to  that  of  any  one  else  ?  Such  pal- 
try complaints,  such  mere  official  details, 
could  hardly  be  made  public ;  if  they 
were,  they  could  be  explained,  and  it 
could  always  be  said,  as  it  was  said,  that 
he  itnagitied  things.  This,  I  think,  was 
the  most  bitter  pill  he  had  to  swallow. 
Even  some  of  his  friends  told  him  that 
every  one  wished  him  well  at  the  British 
Museum,  that  the  persecution  was  quite 
imaginary.  He  imagined  that  certain 
persons  had  signed  a  document  about 
him  which  had  been  shelved  ;  he  im- 
agined that  fitting  work  was  taken  from 
him,  and  unfitting  work  given  to  him  ;  he 
imagined  the  draughts  and  the  bad  air. 
He  imagined,  too,  that  after  serving  the 
country  for  eighteen  years,  he  ought  to 
have    had,  some  kind  of    recognition  as 


well  as  many  others  who  had  served  it 
for  less  ;  he  imagined  that  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  getting  even  a  paltry 
rise  of  £2.0  a-year  at  the  last  ;  he  im- 
agined that  some  who  were  his  friends  to 
his  face,  were  his  enemies  behind  his 
back;  in  short,  there  were  no  limits  to 
his  imagination. 

No,  Mr.  Deutsch's  imagination  was 
not  quite  so  active  as  that  of  some  of  his 
friends  ;  at  all  events,  I,  who  from  day  to 
day  witnessed  his  sufferings,  could  not 
be  quite  blind  to  some  of  the  paltry,  but 
not  imaginary,  details  which  aggravated 
those  sufferings  tenfold,  and  destroyed 
the  little  peace  which  might  have  been 
his. 

At  last  he  could  bear  the  journey  no 
longer,  and  we  were  glad  to  think  that,  in 
taking  lodgings  close  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, he  passed  practically  under  the 
care  of  another  devoted  friend.  We 
were  still  his  constant,  and  I  think,  only 
visitors  ;  but  his  own  words  and  letters, 
and  some  notes  made  by  my  wife,  will 
now  best  continue  the  narrative:  —  "It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  trouble  and  per- 
secution at  the  British  Museum,"  writes 
my  wife,  "  that  Mr.  Deutsch  first  told  me 
how  utterly  hopeless  he  was  ;  we  were 
standing  by  the  window,  and  he  was  in 
great  pain  and  worried  to  death  ;  we 
were  talking  about  things  in  general,  and 
I  was  trying  to  comfort  him  by  holding, 
out  hopes  of  a  speedy  change.  He  be- 
came much  agitated.  '  It  is  useless  to 
deny  it,  or  to  be  blind  to  it,  I  am  dying, 
and  they  are  hunting  me  down  in  every 
way  they  can  devise.'  " 

Days  now  passed  when  he  was  unable 
to  see  even  us  —  every  now  and  then  h& 
took  out  parts  of  what  he  grimly  called 
his  "  holidays."  The  "  day's  holidays  " 
were  the  days  when  he  was  in  too  mucK 
pain  to  quit  his  bed.  The  "  week's  holi- 
days "  were  when  he  was  to  be  kept  un- 
conscious for  days  at  a  time.  This 
meant  undergoing  some  new  operation  or 
treatment ;  the  greatest  physicians  and 
surgeons  having  given  him  up,  he  not 
unnaturally  tried  a  weary  succession  of 
wild  experiments  which  exhausted  his 
slender  exchequer  and  left  him  rather 
worse.  We  got  letters  from  him,  some- 
times almost  illegible,  nearlv  every  day. 

Oct.  \Wi,  1871.  — "The'  bottled  lob- 
ster is  grateful,  though  he  is  to  be  treated 
with  care  being  very  fragile,  in  his  rela- 
tion to  myself,  I  mean.  I  know  you  {my 
wife)  went  out  toiling  in  the  sun  to  get 
it  for  me,  and  that  would  be  quite  enough 
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to  set  me  eating   it  till   daybreak.  . 
am  as  lively  as  a  cat  to-night ;  but 
ni{iht  Cometh.  ..." 

The  next  morning,  igth,  — "Woe  is  me, 
Alhama  !  what  a  night !  These  intervals 
of  '  balmy  rest '  now  form  the  most  mad- 
dening part  of  my  existence." 

Dec.  <^th. , —  "I'll  do  my  extremest  to 
come  {to  see  us),  though  having  experi- 
mentally worked  the  arsenic  shaft  (a  med- 
ical joke)  to-day,  and  intending  to  do  so 
to-morrow,  I  know  not  what  my  state 
may  be." 

Dec.  ^th.  —  "I  am  a  little  easier  to- 
day ;  but  oh  !  so  weak  and  prostrate,  and 
my  back  refuses  to  write.  There  is  a 
band  outside  playing,  and  rather  well,  old 
German  tunes,  to  which  I  used  to  be 
young  and  merry  once.  ...  If  I  can 
crawl  I'll  crawl  to  you  on  Christmas." 

Dec  lyh.  —  "  No,  woe  is  me,  I  cannot 
come.  I'm  doing  the  lo  to  4  {at  the  Brit- 
ish Museum)  like  a  one-er,  and  my  state 
when  I  return,  and  for  hours  after,  is 
something  piteous.  Even  I  begin  to 
commiserate  ray  case.  Lying  down  in 
absolute  helpless  dumbness  with  three 
backbiters  on  me  (mustards,  you  know,) 
is  my  only  chance.  Then  I  rally  towards 
the  foods,  chiefly  the  drinks  .  .  .  and 
then  I  collapse  bedwards,  preceded  by  a 
train  of  bottle-bearers.  Meanwhile  you 
shan't  fret  ...  or  I  promise  to  get  much 
worse,  and  you  know  my  powers  of  will." 

He  had  to  write  to  his  family,  from 
whom  he  had  to  conceal  his  state,  as  he 
told  us  his  aged  parents  would  break 
their  hearts  to  hear  of  it.  He  was  greatly 
troubled  to  invent  excuses  for  omitting 
his  customary  biennial  visit ;  his  motives 
were  naturally  misconstrued,  and  the  let- 
ters which  he  received  from  home 
grieved  him. 

Jan.  i6th.  1872. —  "There  are  rocks 
ahead  in  my  family  circle,  if  I  don't  ac- 
count for  my  absence  in  a  more  satis- 
factory way." 

Jan.  ic)th. —  "  I  do  verily  begin  to  be- 
lieve that  my  course  is  not  yet  run  —  quite. 
There  be  casual  flashes — I  mean  as  of 
life  again  .  .  .  but  hush  !  likewise  all  the 
more  cotton  wool.  It  would  be  great 
larks  if  the  monomaniac  reappeared  on 
the  stage  again  to  receive  the  homages 
of  the  whole  crew." 

Jan.  iznd.—  "  I  fear  I  crowed  a  little 
too  early.  I  have  had  another  knock- 
down blow,  and  am  still  staggering.  The 
doctor  is  permanent  every  afternoon  now, 
slaving  hours,  and  his  assistant  spends 
p  r't  ot  the  night  with  me.  But  I'll  con- 
quer yet  !  " 
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Jan.  2'jth  [Very  badly  written]. —  "  I'm 
not  quite  'the  thing'  yet,  am  muchly 
shaken.  To-morrow,  uninterrupted  bed  ; 
but  give  me  me  time." 

The  following  gives  his  own  descrip- 
tion of  his  days  :  — 

Jan.  ^ist. —  "  Again  have  I  entered  the 
dark  recesses  —  with  a  vengeance.  And 
vastly  as  I  yearn  to  see  you  and  R.,  I 
don't  see  how  it  can  be  accomplished  in 
my  very  faint  state.  I  get  home  at  four  ; 
lie  down  utterly  helpless  till  about  five, 
when  the  doctor  comes,  who  sits  an  end- 
less time,  evidently  trying  to  lay  the  de- 
mon, or  at  least  find  out  where  he  is  at 
work.  At  half-past  six  my  meal  comes 
up,  and  as  regularly  goes  down  again. 
The  assistant  often  stays  till  I  am  in  bed, 
where  I  stay  and  drowse  away  by  half- 
hours  till  eight  next  morning,  when  I  rise 
well  beaten  and  sore  distrest.  Nobody 
has  been  let  near  me  for  about  twelve 
days  now,  as  I  am  in  permanent  acute 
misery  and  pain.  I  can  scarcely  see 
what  I  write.  The  morphias  deprive  me 
now,  alas,  of  the  fulness  of  my  sight. 
There  is  dimness  and  diminution  and 
veiling  over  all  objects.  .  .  .  P.S. —  Do 
you  know  of  a  respectable  dog  with  a 
frill  ?  for  I  really  seem  now  to  grow  blind 
and  blinder." 

J^ed.  i^th. —  "  It  was  an  ugly  episode, 
but  I  did  not  miss  half-an-hour  of  my 
British  Museum  time." 

/^ed.  16th. —  "  I  am  more  anxious  to  see 
you  than  I  can  say.  I  think  the  murder- 
ers will  be  gone  to-morrow  by  six." 

jFed.  20th. —  "  I  did  get  to  the  concert 
and  heard  one  Beethoven  —  " 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  messages  that  he  charged  us  to  deliver 
to  his  friends  :  — 

March  i^th. —  "  I  am  '  not  quite  well ' 
just  now  ;  but  this  is  quite  private  infor- 
mation.    As  to it  would  be  best  to 

taboo  my  name  utterly,  or  to  '  change  the 
conversation.'  Yes,  mention  the  promo- 
tion—  quite  casually  as  a  thing  got  for 
me  by  my  friends  just  a  year  and  a  quar- 
ter after  its  being  due  to  me.  Also  that 
I  have  made  my  peace  all  round  now  with 
the  British  Museum,  and  am  no  longer  a 
'  grievance  '  —  rather  the  contrary.  As  to 
my  health  it  was  very  good  with  a  little 
'care'  .  .  .  never  missed  half-an-hour  .  .  . 
the  which  prevents  my  going  out  much,  or 
receiving  friends  here  —  which  I  never 
do  .  .  .  That's  all  the  information  for 
hiftiP 

April  2nd. —  "  These  roses  are  passing 
sweet  and  beauteous,  and  if  I  were  of  a 
cryable  nature,  I'd  howl  now.     Life  haa 
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precious  few  allurements  left  for  me,  but 
when  I  think  of  one  or  two  things  .  .  . 
the  sight  of  roses  or  palm-trees  some- 
where about  the  Phoenician  coast,  I  could 
blubber  or  break  somebody's  bones  in 
impotent  rage.  But  ho!  hi  without!  we 
are  observed  !  let's  dissemble.  Who's 
afraid  ?  and  I  wish  you  wouldn't  make 
the  thought  of  departure  bitter  in  my 
mouth  by  caring." 

About  this  time  he  had  what  he  calls 
one  of  his  worst  and  longest  paroxysms. 
In  one  letter  he  speaks  of  his  sufferings 
as  so  unexampled,  that  a  book  ought 
to  be  written  about  it  all.  He  complains 
that  not  all  medical  and  surgical  art  could 
at  this  time  give  him  half-an-hour's  res- 
pite. 

Soon  after  this  he  actually  turned  up 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  tried  to  look 
at  the  pictures. 

June  loth  he  writes, —  "There  is  noth- 
ing left  but  an  agonized  bundle  of  bone 
and  nerve,"  but  the  rest  of  this  letter  is 
merely  comic. 

The  summer  vacation  was  now  at 
hand.  He  meant  to  make  an  effort  to  go 
abroad.  We  wanted  him  to  come  to  us. 
Augttst  loth  (very  badly  written),  — 
"  Can't  —  doctor  —  very  low  —  opium  — 
bed  —  so  sorry."  He  soon  afterwards 
went  abroad.  We  heard  from  him  sev- 
eral times  from  Brussels  and  Spa.  The 
letters  were  full  of  entreaties  to  us  to 
join  him  there,  and  as  we  were  going  to 
Holland,  we  went  out  of  our  way  and 
joined  him  at  Spa. 

Spa  was  crowded  with  visitors.  I 
found  him  with  difficulty  in  one  of  the 
large,  dirty,  noisy  hotels  —  a  wretched 
little  stuffy  room,  full  of  mosquitoes, 
tawdry  hangings,  and  his  innumerable 
medicine  bottles.  I  lost  no  time  in  pack- 
ing his  things,  and  my  wife  walked  him 
off  to  some  lodgings  we  had  taken  apart 
from  the  town.  Quiet,  delicious  air, 
overlooking  a  green  valley,  within  sight 
and  hearing  of  mountain  springs,  and 
within  view  of  noble  pine  woods.  Before 
he  went  he  had  one  of  his  battles-royal 
with  the  hotel  folk  ;  indeed,  the  cheating 
at  the  Spa  hotels  surpassed  anything 
that  I  have  ever  met  with  in  France, 
Italy,  or  Germany ;  the  extortion  was 
simply  monstrous.  They  threatened  to 
lock  him  into  his  room  ;  they  threatened 
this  dying  man  with  the  police  ;  but  they 
were  at  last  cowed  by  his  terrible  and 
trenchant  invective.  Even  at  such  ab- 
rsurd  moments  the  force  of  his  character 
laroke  out.  One  after  another  shrunk 
away  from  him  as  he  stood  at  bay  with 


his  little  black  bag  full  of  nothing  but 
bottles  and  instruments  of  torture  ;  and  I 
verily  believe  that,  weak  and  staggering 
as  he  was,  he  would  have  kicked  the 
whole  crew  downstairs,  had  they  not  left 
him  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field. 
I  confess  that  I  went  into  such  convul- 
sions of  laughter  that  I  could  hardly  finish 
the  packing. 

The  air  at  Spa  seemed  to  revive  him. 
We  all  walked  about  incessantly  ;  he 
walked  as  much  as  we  did,  and  drank  a 
great  deal  more  Spa  water ;  but  the 
change  only  lasted  a  day  or  two.  All  the 
symptoms  returned,  and  then  we  noticed 
with  pain  the  development  of  an  exces- 
sive irritability  which  at  times  made  it 
impossible  to  know  what  to  do  or  to  say. 
He  was  bound  to  go  to  the  Rhine  ;  we 
were  bound  for  Holland.  He  now  used 
every  effort  to  induce  us  to  accompany 
him  and  change  all  our  plans.  There 
were  reasons  which  made  it  impossible 
for  us  to  agree  to  this,  my  wife's  health 
amongst  others.  He  seemed  to  forget 
that  we  had  already  come  out  of  our  way 
to  be  with  him,  and  his  disappointment 
led  him  to  accusations  of  fickleness  and 
unkindness  which  we  could  not  feel  that 
we  had  deserved.  In  referring  to  this, 
my  wife  writes  in  her  notes,  '•  It  is  neces- 
sary to  record  this,  to  show  that  two  years 
of  incessant  suffering  had  left  their  mark 
on  even  a  character  of  singular  beauty, 
bravery,  and  patience.  It  seems  to  me 
now  that  this  was  a  turning  point  in  his 
illness  :  the  last  smouldering  remnants  of 
hope  and  resolution  to  conquer  which 
irritated  and  maddened  him.  The  evil 
spirit  seemed  to  tear  him  before  leaving 
him.  He  had  never  been  so  irritable  be- 
fore ;  he  never  was  afterwards."  His 
letters  to  my  wife  in  Holland  are  full  of 
regrets  ;  full  of  unimpaired  affection  for 
both  of  us,  though  our  parting  had  been  so 
unsatisfactory.  After  all,  it  was  only  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  we  required  breathing 
time  ourselves  from  a  certain  incessant 
wear  and  tear.  Touching  these  things 
he  wrote  sadly  from  Baden-Baden  —  "  You 
must  not  mind  me  ;  I  am  not  always  a 
responsible  agent  now." 

From  that  time  a  significant  change 
came  over  him,  he  was  no  longer  to  be 
taken  in  by  any  respites.  His  bitterness 
to  those  whom  he  thought  had  neglected 
him,  or  injured  him,  vanished;  he  felt  the 
game  was  up  ;  he  was  beaten,  and  the 
time  to  forgive  the  British  Museum  and 
every  one  else,  had  arrived.  Of  one  and 
another  who  had  spoken  ill  of  him,  or 
forgotten  him,  or  worked  against  him,  he 
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would  say,  "  He  is  a  droll,"  "  He  is  a  weak- 
ling," "He  is  a  chatterbox."  When  he 
met  people  whom  he  knew,  abroad  or 
elsewhere,  he  ceased  to  avoid  them. 
Some  one  wrote  to  him  "  all  of  a  sudden  " 
with  much  affection  :  "  I  answered  him," 
he  writes,  "  in  the  same  strain."  Not 
that  to  the  end  he  ever  changed  his  opin- 
ions of  things  or  people  ;  his  significant 
words  about  them  were  always  "  Go 
down  ; "  after  which,  however  bland  his 
speech  or  conciliatory  his  letters  to  them, 
they  never  rose  again. 

When  he  returned  to  his  work  at  the 
British  Museum,  he  was  absolutely  with- 
out hope  and  without  anger.  He  told  me 
that  latterly  he  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  there  —  all  persecution  was  at  an  end. 
They  let  him  alone.  He  was  even  thank- 
ful that  the  work  given  him  was  trivial, 
absurdly  trivial.  There  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  his  appearance.  His 
face  was  shrunken  and  drawn  with  pain, 
and  he  could  now  hardly  walk.  It  was 
tolerably  evident  to  every  one  at  the 
British  Museum  that  he  was  dying,  and 
meant  to  drop  at  his  post.  He  was  not 
likely  to  decipher  any  more  inscriptions, 
or  write  any  more  Talmud  articles,  or 
give  any  more  trouble. 

Days  and  days  passed  now,  and  we 
stayed  away  at  his  own  request.  We 
only  knew  that  his  horrors  were  increas- 
ing. 

In  one  of  his  lucid  moments  he  said  to 
my  wife,  *'  Do  you  know,  mother,"  that 
was  his  name  for  her,  "  there  is  a  frightful 
curse  —  a  nameless  curse  —  laid  on  the 
man  who  touches  or  divulges  certain 
sanctities  in  the  Talmud,  and  I,  the  first 
man  for  hundreds  of  years  who  could 
read  the  secrets,  have  done  it,  and  the 
curse  is  come  upon  me." 

His  studies  to  him  were  so  sacred  he 
would  hardly  ever  speak  of  them.  In- 
wardly we  knew  that  he  was  constantly 
brooding  over  his  unfinished  work.  On 
this  my  wife  writes:  —  "The  long  pro- 
tracted agony  of  three  years'  suspense  and 
perpetual  pain,  with  all  one's  life  before 
one  ;  the  consciousness  of  rare  and  un- 
limited powers  and  nothing  done,  seemed 
to  him  an  inexpressibly  hard  lot.  The 
death  of  shame,  too,  came  at  the  end,  for 
to  his  mind  a  world-wide  reputation  based 
only  on  possibilities,  and  a  name  raised 
up  on  high  with  little  or  nothing  to  show 
for  it,  all  eyes  expectant  of  what  never 
came,  seemed  to  him  a  shame  and  a  re- 
proach." Latterly  his  celebrity  mad- 
dened him.  When  he  went  abroad  he 
found   his    "name   in   every   little    dirty 


French,  Swiss,  Italian  and  even  Egyp- 
tian sheetlet  "  —  so  much  so  that  he 
"felt  like  a  runaway  forger."  "I  have 
done  nothing,"  he  would  say.  "  What  is 
it  all  for  ?  I  will  not  have  my  name  held 
up  as  a  rebuke." 

One  night  after  long  silence,  his  noble 
courage  and  manly  endurance  well-nigh 
forsook  him.  My  wife,  who  was  sitting 
by  him,  said  she  had  never  seen  him 
mentally  at  so  low  an  ebb.  Any  ex- 
pression of  weakness  or  giving  in  was 
usually  abhorrent  to  him.  Scarcely  a 
groan  ever  escaped  him  ;  now,  he  said, 
"  I  am  so  low  and  shaken,  so  weak,  that  I 
shall  weep  presently."  I  cannot  bear 
to  trace  even  for  the  eyes  of  his 
friends,  many  other  touching  details.  But 
strangely,  at  other  times,  down  to  the 
last,  he  could  never  resist  a  joke  or  a 
repartee.  One  Sunday,  to  rouse  him 
from  some  depressed  train  of  reflections, 
my  wife  said,  "  How  you  do  moralize  ; 
you  ought  to  keep  a  Sunday-school." 
"  So  I  do,"  he  answered,  "  that  is  why  I 
have  no  fire  to-day" — looking  at  the 
cold  ashes.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  "  I 
have  no  fire  in  order  that  I  might  keep 
my  Sundays  cool."  When  he  said  this  he 
had  become  almost  insensible  with  acute 
pain. 

At  last  he  began  to  feel  that  further 
work  at  the  British  Museum  was  impos- 
sible, and  just  at  this  terrible  and  anx- 
ious crisis  he  received  unexpectedly 
leave  to  go  to  Egypt  for  his  health.  In- 
fluence had  been  used  in  high  quarters 
unknown  to  him  ;  but  although  he  had 
always  had  powerful  and  willing  friends, 
partly  because  they  did  not  know,  partly 
because  it  was  hard  to  see  quite  what  to 
do,  everything  that  was  done  came  too 
late.  Three  years  ago  Egypt,  which  he 
pined  for,  might  have  saved  him  —  he 
now  merely  hastened  there  to  his  grave. 

Very  sad  was  my  last  farewell  to  him. 
I  think  he  was  then  busy  destroying  his 
papers  ;  he  desired  to  leave  nothing  in- 
complete that  could  be  published.  Scat- 
tered articles  of  priceless  value  he  left  in 
print.  Whether  any  MSS.  of  value  es- 
caped I  do  not  know.  He  was  very  quiet 
and  collected  and  business-like  that  after- 
noon. He  had  no  ill  word  for  any  one 
left;  no  sneer,  even  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. He  wished  to  be  at  peace  with 
all  men.  He  was  very  hopeless.  He 
told  me  he  had  paid  all  his  debts,  torn  up 
his  letters,  and  settled  his  affairs,  and  I 
bade  him  farewell  with  tears,  feeling  sure 
that  I  should  never  see  him  again,  and 
remembering  the   months  and   now   the 
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years  that  he  had  been  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts. 

Unexpectedly  he  called  on  the  very 
day  he  left  for  Egypt,  but  I  missed  him, 
and  he  bade  my  wife  farewell.  No  one 
living  could  have  tended  him  with  more 
care  and  forethought  than  she  had  done, 
and  he  knew  this  and  felt  it  deeply.  H 
was  very  dejected,  and  though  meaning 
only  to  stay  five  minutes  kept  lingering 
till  the  afternoon  was  nearly  gone. 

He  should  think  of  us  much.  He 
should  hope  to  meet  us  on  his  way  back. 
He  asked  for  our  little  boy,  of  whom 
he  was  extremely  fond,  for  he  loved  little 
children  —  even  little  gutter  children  de- 
lighted him.  The  little  fellow,  two  years 
old,  ran  up  to  him  and  kissed  him,  and 
kept  saying  over  and  over  again,  "  Poor 
Uncle  Deutsch  !  poor  Uncle  Deutsch." 
It  seemed  to  my  wife  like  a  fatal  omen 
"  revealed  to  babes." 

"You'll  come  back,"  she  said  half 
lightly,  "  and  you  won't  care  a  bit  for  us  ; 
after  six  months'  absence  you  will  have 
wholly  forgotten  us."  He  said  very  ear- 
nestly, "  No,  I  shan't."  I  do  not  think 
he  believed  in  any  recognition  or  re-union 
beyond  the  grave.  And  after  this  the 
last  personal  link  was  severed  and  noth- 
ing remained  to  us  of  him  but  the  letters 
he  wrote  to  us  from  abroad. 

We  heard  from  Paris  and  Turin  ;  he 
wrote  in  good  spirits.  We  heard  from 
Rome,  two  long  letters,  very  closely  and 
clearly  written  ;  his  disease  was  playing 
him  the  old  trick  —  he  was  better.  At 
this  time  he  says  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson 
again,  "  I  do  owe  him  a  great  debt." 

In  one  letter  there  is  a  touching  allu- 
sion to  the  spells  of  enjoyment  which  di- 
vided his  spells  of  agony,  and  which 
shows  how  little  his  nature  was  soured 
by  his  disappointments  and  sufferings. 

Rome  (last  day  of  1872). 
I  am  like  one  not  in  a  dream,  but  tumbling 
from  Heaven  into  Heaven,  and  my  soul  is  one 
shout  of  Gloria  and  Hallelujah.  What  a 
blessing  this  cursed  illness  has  been  to  me  ! 
I  shan't  describe  or  tell  —  I  can't.  It's  like 
several  ninth  symphonies  piled  one  atop  of  the 
other.  .  .  .  Had  I  not  strictest  orders  to  go 
and  seek  a  tomb  among  the  stuffed  crocodiles, 
here  I'd  remain,  and  if  the  end  came  I'd 
choose  a  spot  I  wot  of  (where  I  copied  some 
strange  inscriptions  yesterday),  and  where  the 
birds  sing  and  the'  red  flowers  wave  their 
heads  gentlv,  and  where  I'd  mix  with  ashes 
nobler  than  anywhere  else  in  the  wide  world. 
I  can't  fall  in,  though  I  have  tried,  with  the 
notion  of  the  futility  of  life,  which  is  supposed 
to  come  over  you  so  very  strongly  here.  I  am  I 
now  a  staunch  believer  in  immortality,  in  the  I 


goodness  and  in  the  unfathomable  greatness 
of  man,  and  out  of  those  golden  links  that 
riveted  the  tender  beauty  of  Hellas  to  the  iron 
will  of  Rome,  and  to  the  graceful  strength  of 
the  Renaissance  (until  the  full  blaze  of  this 
day  has  made  one  harmony  of  them  all),  there 
arise  to  my  ears  sounds  as  of  distant  melodies, 
half-broken,  yet  passing  glorious. 

God  bless  us  —  what  crooked  ways  I  had  to 
be  led  to  this  consummation  !  Had  I  not  lain 
groaning  for  nigh  three  years  in  dark  misery, 
this  sun  would  not  appear  to  me  half  as 
golden,  nor  would  my  mind  have  been  wrought 
to  such  morbidly  swift  and  almost  painful 
sensitiveness,  that  it  feels  and  hears  and  sees 
and  laughs  out  of  ten  millions  of  pores  which 
were  blocked  up  before. 

And  now  the  strange  fascination  which 
the  East  always  seemed  to  have  for  him 
made  him  forget  himself,  even  in  his  last 
extremity  —  it  was  the  last  yielding  up  of 
his  mind  to  the  scenes  and  emotions  which 
were  most  dear  to  him,  most  inseparably 
connected  with  what  had  been  his  life- 
work. 

Cairo  —  Moonshine,  Jan.  11. 
Ya  Lele  ya  chabibi,  —  I  have  not  gone  mad, 
nor  is  the  above  German  or  Irish.  It  only 
means,  "  O  night,  O  beloved,"  and  is  the  bur- 
den of  every  Arab's  song.  Indeed,  their  Nile 
repertoire  consists  chiefly  of  these  words.  It 
would  have  done  your  little  heart  good  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  a  wild,  illegitimate  kind  of 
violin,  played  by  a  blind  old  patriarch,  to- 
gether with  a  small  drumlet  that  tinkled,  and 
an  elegiac  fife,  that  went  piercing  your  body 
and  soul,  with  me,  that  is  —  for  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  an  incohei  ent  ramble  through  the 
gleaming  white  city  of  Kahira  the  stupendous, 
swimming  in  a  flood  of  mellow  moon.  .  .  . 

Cairo,  Jan.  16. 
...  I  think  I  had  better  make  friends  with 
old  Sphinx,  who  wagged  her  battered  old  nose 
audibly  at  me  this  time,  and  they  have  not 
much  time  before  them  to  whom  she  beckons. 
Soil —  I  had  within  the  last  few  days  such  vile 
pains  again,  that  I  first  groaned  for  you,  and 
then  looked  out  for  a  bath  of  chloroform  and 
opium,  and  between  them  I  got  the  howl 
under,  after  three  days'  and  nights'  helpless 
misery  and  forlornness.  And  how  I  loathe 
that  night  raven  who  bawls  out  that  prayer 
is  better  than  sleep  ! 

After  this  we  got  a  letter  dated  Jan.  18, 
three  o'clock  a.m.,  from  Cairo,  and 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  grand  ball 
given  on  the  occasion  of  four  royal  wed- 
dings, full  of  glowing  description  that 
reads  like  the  "Arabian  Nights."  At 
this  time  he  seemed  pretty  well  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Lang,  from  whom,  hitherto, 
he  appears  to  have  concealed  the  mortal 
nature  of  his  disease. 
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I  give  the  few  following  extracts  from 
letters  addressed  to  my  wife  :  — 

Feb  r. 
Talk  of  the  glories  of  the  East,  I  would 
have  sold  the  whole  of  that  decoration  for  one 
ha'porth  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  driz- 
zliest  fog  that  ever  darkened  Tavistock ;  but 
nous  avons  change,  and  so  forth.  I  am  better 
again  and  in  tolerable  cue.  One  more  day, 
and  I  drop  up  the  river.  ...  I  smoke  more 
than  is  good  for  me  ;  but  then  everybody  must 
work,  you  know,  so  1  make  cigarettes,  and 
smoke  them  all  day  and  many  a  long  night, 
when  only  I  and  the  moon  and  the  dogs  and 
the  holy  cads  on  the  minarets  are  awake.  It 
is  a  queer  atmosphere  to  make  a  man  dream 
away  his  little  span  of  woe-begone  life.  .  .  . 
The  stars  are  out,  a-shining  like  young  dollars, 
but  much  bigger  and  merrier,  and  there  is  a 
young  crescent  against  a  green-blue  sicy,  and 
the  palm  hands  stretched  out  against  the  trans- 
parent darkness, — sentimentally,  beseechingly 
—  and  then  comes  (it's  a  fact)  a  Schubert  Im- 
promptu floating  in  on  the  back  of  a  caressing 
little  windlet  all  violet  and  wild  jessamine 
fragrance.  Dead  as  I  am,  I  rise  to  it  like  a 
silly  old  salmon.  .  .  .  Ahime  !  what  life  there 
is  in  the  old  skeleton  yet.  .  .  .  There  are  fire- 
works "  away  "  in  the  Regal  Gardens,  and  I 
see  the  rockets  going  up  and  bursting  into  ten 
millions  of  green  and  blue  and  golden  suns 
and  moons  and  stars,  and  the  distant  sound  of 
cymbals  and  trumpets  strikes  melodiously, 
like  a  far-away  hunt  on  my  ears,  and  it  all 
feels  somehow  like  an  early  German  spring, 
all  softness  and  caress,  and  no  school  this 
afternoon,  with  a  full  sixpence  to  spend  freely 
on  lollipops.  I  often  wonder  (Hamlet-like) 
whether  it  was  better  to  give  me  this  last 
•'fillip"  before  the  curtain  fell.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, the  gods  be  praised  for  what  I  have  got, 
whatever  and  whenever  the  end  be.  .  .  . 

Luxor,  which  is  Thebes,  somewhere  about 
the  twentieth  of  February.  .  .  .  The  Nile  and 
the  temples  and  the  mountains  of  Lybia  and 
the  desert  and  I,  we  look  at  each  other,  and 
there  is  none  to  interfere  with  our  silent  com- 
munings, morn  and  noon  and  star-time,  save, 
perhaps,  a  palm  or  two  that  will  come  between 
with  uplifted  tender  hands,  beseeching,  bless- 
ing. ...  I  have  bought  you  some  baskets,  and 
hope  to  bring  them  safely  back.  Likewise 
myself.  And  here's  the  rub.  I  have  not  got 
on  quite  so  fast  as  I  hoped.  .  .  . 

The  last  autograph  letter  we  got  from 
him  is  dated  Cairo,  31st  March.  There 
he  was  dangerously  worse,  but,  thought- 
ful to  the  last,  he  did  not  tell  us  this,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  he  himself  believed 
that  he  would  be  able  to  get  back  in  time 
to  die  with  us, —  a  thought  which  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind  when  he  left  us. 

Your  letters  have  gone  on  to  a  place  in  the 
desert  whence  I  shall  most  likely  never  re- 
cover them.    I  was  too  eager  for  them,  and 


telegraphed,  as  I  came  down,  from  a  desert 
station  where  there  was  an  unclad  savage  play- 
ing at  wires,  and  he  has  done  accordingly. 

He  then  describes  how  all  has  gone 
wrong  with  him,  even  in  this  letter  en- 
forcing silence  on  us  by  his  customary 
"hush,"  and  how,  for  the  moment,  he  is 
better  again,  and  concludes, — 

0  that  I  could  have  you  to  take  a  little  care 
of  me  ...  I  have  no  lack  of  friends  here. 
.  .  .  But  it's  hard  work.  .  .  . 

1  would  not  let  the  mail  go  without  sending 
you  however  small  a  token  of  life  and  affec- 
tion, and  endless  fond  greetings  to  the  dear 
ones  (myself  and  our  little  boy).  —  Addio,  thy 
shadowy  A. 

Mr.  Deutsch  was  soon  after  this  re- 
moved to  Alexandria.  Leaning  on  the 
arm  of  his  good  friend,  Mr.  Lang  of  the 
Ottoman  Bank,  he  managed  to  walk  to 
his  carriage,  and  drove  straight  to  the 
Hospital  of  the  Prussian  Sisterhood, 
which  he  was  never  destined  to  leave. 
There  he  had  every  comfort,  and  the  de- 
tails of  his  last  days  are  now,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Lang,  in  the  hands  of 
his  friends.  Into  these  it  is  needless  for 
me  to  enter  here  at  length.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  from  that  time  Mr.  Deutsch 
began  to  sink  rapidly.  When  at  last  he 
became  convinced  that  his  end  could  not 
be  far  oil,  with  his  usual  extraordinary 
mental  energy  he  resolved  to  get  '"  home," 
and  a  cabin  was  actually  engaged  and  his 
passage  paid.  It  was  then  that,  too  ill 
to  write  himself,  he  dictated  a  few  lines 
to  Mr.  Lang  for  my  wife.  Even  then  our 
suspicions  were  not  fully  aroused,  so 
carefully  was  the  message  worded  so  as 
not  to  alarm  us.  He  was  goins:  to  start 
for  Southampton, —  we  should  hear  again, 
—  and  we  were  to  meet  him  there. 

The  full  import  of  this  last  message  is 
clear  enough  now.  He  thought  he  might 
be  able  to  struggle  just  so  far.  When 
we  received  his  last  message  he  was  al- 
ready dead  —  and  dead  amongst  stran- 
gers. That  was  his  last  disappointment. 
So  eager  had  he  been  to  get  back  to  us, 
so  fully  had  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  not  die  there,  that  he  refused  to 
give  any  messages  or  instructions  until 
too  weak  even  to  speak. 

To  the  last  his  mind  was  clear  ;  to  the 
last  he  was  dignified,  and  calm,  and  pa- 
tient to  an  astonishing  degree  ;  so  much 
so  that  on  feeling  the  approach  of  death 
he  would  not  doze  off  under  opium  as  he 
was  glad  to  do  at  other  times,  but  kept 
himself  with  great  effort  awake  that  he 
might  not,  as  he  said,  die  in  his  sleep. 
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Such  was  the  dignified  close  of  his 
most  blameless  life.  Much  remains  to 
be  said  of  his  work,  his  character,  and 
his  opinions  ;  but  I  could  not,  at  the 
present,  bring  myself  to  discuss  any  of 
these,  even  were  I  competent  to  do  so. 
It  is  as  much  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  to 
record  here  the  fate  of  the  most  gifted, 
the  sweetest,  the  gentlest,  and  bravest  of 
men,  whose  friendship  I  enjoyed  too  late 
and  lost  too  soon. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
PEG-LEGGED   BOB. 

Yes,  sir,  I'm  what  you  call  a  sub  —  a 
sub-contractor  under  Mr.  Tracey.  Me 
and  my  wife  Sal,  and  Bos,  the  curly- 
haired  dog,  are  pretty  well  known  up  and 
down  wherever  there's  a  bit  of  excavat- 
ing going  on.  But  as  for  sending  me  a 
letter,  I  don't  hardly  know  where  to  tell 
you  to  direct  it.  You  might  hear  of  me 
at  the  Three  Pigeons,  Stonycross,  Brum- 
magem, if  I  happened  to  be  out  of  work, 
which  ain't  often.  Last  time  I  was  wrote 
to,  was  Providence  Terrace,  Banktop  Cut- 
ting, Killarney,  Ireland,  and  the  postman 
broke  his  leg  trying  to  get  it  to  me.  So 
perhaps  you'd  better  not  write ;  but  if 
you  should  want  to  send  me  any  money 
just  you  hand  it  over  to  Mr.  Tracey's 
office  in  Great  Parliament-street,  and  tell 
'em  it's  for  Peg-legged  Bob.  I  shall  get 
it  all  right  some  time  or  other.  As  to 
how  I  got  the  name,  why  that's  pretty  ob- 
vious I  should  think,  looking  at  these 
timber  toes  of  mine.  It  wasn't  gave  me 
by  my  godfathers  and  godmother,  but 
you  may  say  that  I  was  christened  by 
four  hundred  tons  of  rock  and  rubbidge 
as  tumbled  right  atop  of  me. 

This  was  how  it  happened.  Me  and  a 
mate  of  mine  was  working  in  a  butty 
gang  on  one  of  Mr.  Tracey's  lines.  It 
was  in  the  old  man's  time.  Yes,  he  was  a 
very  decent  fellow,  old  Tracey.  There 
was  a  kind  of  a  go  about  him,  as  made 
you  like  to  work  for  him,  even  so  be  as 
you  didn't  make  much  out  of  it.  And  he 
was  precious  near.  Not  himself,  you 
know,  so  much,  as  the  men  that  was 
under  him  ;  but  bless  you,  he  picked  'em 
out  just  for  that,  else  he  was  a  free-handed 
sort,  if  you  took  him  on  the  right  side, 
and  he'd  never  see  you  ruinated  through 
any  of  his  jobs,  if  you  stuck  to  'em  plucky. 
Not  but  what  perhaps  there  was  a  bit  of 
policy  about  that,  too,  for  you  see  you'd 
cut  things  a  bit  closer,  knowing  as  if  they 


turned  out  unkimmon  cross,  old  Tracey 
'ud  ease  you  off  some  trifle, 

I  was  a  able  bodied  young  chap  when  it 
happened,  and  could  do  a  day's  work  with 
anybody.  I  was  butty  of  the  gang,  and 
we'd  took  about  a  thousand  yards  of  rock 
and  rubbidge  to  drive  a  cutting  through, 
and  was  getting  on  very  well  with  it,  too. 
We  was  making  three  pounds  a  week, 
every  man  in  the  gang,  for  it  had  turned 
out  a  very  plummy  piece  ;  only  perhaps 
we  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  and  used 
our  powder  a  little  too  free.  It  was  in 
Staffordshire  county,  a  sort  of  red  sand 
and  rock,  we  had  to  cut  through,  a  soft 
kind  of  stone  as  come  away  in  great 
chunks  like  slices  of  pudding.  We'd  cut 
away  at  both  ends  of  our  piece  and  had 
left  a  big  lump  sticking  up  in  the  middle, 
and  we'd  made  up  our  minds  to  give  him 
a  jolly  good  shaking,  with  twenty  pounds 
of  powder  droved  twenty  feet  into  the 
rock.  Me  and  my  chum,  carrotty  Sam 
we  called  him  then,  had  agreed  to  tamp 
the  hole  and  fire  the  shot.  We'd  just 
rammed  in  the  charge,  and  Sam  had  got 
a  lump  of  clay  in  his  hand  to  slap  it  into 
th'  hole,  when  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  sort 
of  fizzling  noise  under  my  feet,  and  loand 
behold  I'd  struck  out  a  spark  with  my  hob- 
nailed boots,  and  the  powder  as  we  scat- 
tered here  and  there  had  took  the  spark, 
and  the  flame  was  running  along  all  about 
like  wildfire.  "  Run,  Sam,"  says  I  ;  and 
we  started  off  for  our  lives.  There  was 
the  chance  you  see  that  the  charge 
wouldn't  catch,  or  that  if  it  catched  it 
would  "blow  "  without  brino^inor  the  rock 
down  upon  us.  But  there  was  no  such 
luck.  I  heard  a  gruff  sort  of  a  bang  be- 
hind me,  the  ground  wobbled  about  under 
my  feet,  and  down  I  went,  tumbling  over 
my  mate,  all  in  darkness  like.  There  was 
just  a  minute  when  I  felt  as  if  I  was  fire- 
works, and  turning  into  all  kinds  of 
lights,  and  then  I  felt  one  twist  of  dread- 
ful pain.  After  that  I  don't  remember 
aught  till  I  come  to  myself  in  a  sort  of  a 
dream,  as  it  might  be  the  nightmare. 
Not  that  I  could  make  out  where  I  was  or 
nothing,  only  I  was  feeling  badder  than 
I've  got  words  to  tell  you. 

When  I  did  come  to  myself  sufficient 
to  know  where  I  were  I  didn't  feel  any 
better.  I  was  buried  alive,  sure  enough, 
and  I  felt  bad  all  over,  I  can  tell  you. 
Then  I  moved  a  bit  with  my  arm  and  felt 
something  soft  alongside  rae,  that  groaned 
as  I  touched  it. 

"  Sam,"  says  I,  in  a  gruff  kind  of  way. 
"  Hullo,  Bob,"  says  he.  "  Good-bye,  old 
man,"  says   I.     "  Good-bye,  Bob,"  says 
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he.  And  after  that  we  lay  quite  still 
without  speaking.  How  time  passed  I 
didn't  know,  but  I  felt  getting  colder  and 
colder,  and  the  feeling  went  out  of  me,  so 
as  I  didn't  feel  no  more  pain,  and  my 
head  was  clear ;  and  I  thought,  aye,  I 
thought  a  deal  o'  things.  Then  I  spoke 
to  Sam  again,  and  he  never  answered  ; 
and  I  spoke  again,  but  not  a  sound  from 
him.  So,  thinks  I,  he's  dead,  and  I'll 
have  my  groan  out.  And  I  cried  out ; 
ah,  you  wouldn't  have  thought  there  was 
strength  enou'  in  me  to  have  sung  out  as 
I  did. 

And  when  I'd  had  my  cry  out,  now 
thinks  I,  it's  all  over,  and  I  may  give  up 
the  ghost.  Then  I  heard  another  cry,  as 
seemed  as  if  it  came  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  after  that  there  was  a  sound 
of  picks  and  spades.  Next  thing  I  hears 
a  voice,  "Bob!"  quite  faint  like. 
"  Hallo,"  says  I,  "  what,  Sam,  are  ye  alive 
yet  ."*  "  "  Aye,"  says  he,  "  was  that  you  as 
shrieked  just  now?"  "Aye,"  says  I,  a 
little  bit  nettled  as  Sam  should  have  heard 
me.  "  But  keep  up,  mate,"  says  I,  "  here's 
help  a  coming;"  and  presently  there 
came  a  shine  of  light  and  somebody  sings 
out  "  Here  they  are." 

Ah,  but  we'd  a  precious  bad  time  of  it 
too,  after  they  found  us.  A  great  stone 
had  rumbled  on  our  legs  and  smashed 
'em  dreadful,  one  of  mine  and  one  of 
Sam's,  his  left  leg  and  my  right.  The 
stones  had  collapsed  together  like,  so  as 
we  warn't  killed  outright  ;  but  they'd 
been  digging  for  us  the  wrong  way,  and 
would  never  have  got  us  out  alive,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  shout  I  give,  as  I 
thought  was  my  last.  The  doctors 
whipped  our  legs  off  fast  enou'  after  they 
got  us  out,  and  then  I  lay  on  my  back,  in 
a  bit  of  a  bothie  alongside  the  cutting, 
for  months  and  months.  And  there  it 
was  I  made  acquaintance  with  Sal,  who 
was  Sam's  sister,  and  come  to  nurse  him, 
and  she  looked  after  me,  too.  first-rate. 
Only  I  never  thought  about  getting 
wedded  then,  being,  as  I  was,  very  down 
in  the  mouth,  wondering  what  was  to  be- 
come of  me  through  having  lost  my  leg. 
'  Howsoever,  Mr.  Tracey,  he  came  down 
one  day  to  see  how  his  chaps  was  getting 
on,  and  he  comed  into  the  hut  to  have  a 
look  at  me  and  Sam.  "  Well,  lads,"  he 
says,  "  how  are  you  by  this  time  ? " 
"AH  right,  governor,"  I  says,  "what 
there's  left  of  us,"  says  I,  "  the  doctors 
took  so  much  of  us  away,  they'd  ought  to 
have  joined  me  and  Sam  together,  as 
might  make  a  man  between  us."  And 
Tracey,    he    laughed,   and    said,    "  Well 


Bob,"  says  he,  "  you  alius  had  a  wooden 
head,  and  now  you'll  be  head  and  foot  all 
alike,"  says  he.  Well,  I  knowed  by  the  old 
gent  being  so  cheerful  as  there  was  some- 
thing more  behind,  and  says  he  to  a  man 
outside,  "  Tom,  bring  in  them  timbers  !  " 
and  lo  and  behold  there  was  a  pair  of 
wooden  legs  he'd  brought  from  London  ; 
very  neat  looking  things  they  was,  too, 
with  brass  rims  round  the  hoofs  of  'em, 
and  varnished  beautiful.  It  seemed  as 
the  man  as  made  them  was  proud  of  them, 
for  there  was  burnt  into  the  wood,  right 
in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  legs,  the 
'nitials  of  his  name,  P.  L.  B.,  meaning 
Philip  Lee  Bow,  Mr.  Tracey  told  me. 
But  one  of  my  mates,  as  was  a  bit  of  a 
scholard,  coming  in  by-'n-by,  he  takes  up 
my  leg,  and  says  he,  "  P.  L.  B.,  what  does 
that  mean  ?  Why,  Peg-legged  Bob,"  says 
he,  and  that  name  stuck  to  me  ever  since. 

But  I  was  telling  you  about  Mr.  Tra- 
cey ;  well,  that  wasn't  the  last  visit  he 
paid  me,  and  next  time  he  came,  he  says, 
"  Bob,  you  won't  be  much  use  for  a  navvy 
now,"  says  he,  "but  you're  a  knowledge- 
able man,  and  has  got  your  wits  about 
you  ;  take  a  contrack  under  me,"  says  he. 
"'An'tgot  the  brass,  Mr.  Tracey,"  says  I. 
"  ril  lend  you  some,"  he  says,  "  enough 
to  start  you  ;  no  interest  to  pay  ;  but, 
mark  you,  I  shall  look  for  my  money 
back  some  day."  And  with  that  he  wrote 
me  out  a  cheque  for  a  hundred.  Now 
Sam  had  a  great  fancy  for  a  public-house, 
and  Tracey  helped  him  too,  so  he  and  I 
parted.  But  afore  then  Sal  and  I  was  wed- 
ded, and  with  Sal  I  took  to  Bos,  the 
curly-haired  dog  as  had  been  her  father's, 
a  valyble  animal,  sir,  as  hunted  silent, 
and  brought  me  in  many  a  hare  and  rab- 
bit in  days  gone  by. 

I  did  pretty  well  as  a  sub  on  the  whole  ; 
ups  and  downs,  and  sometimes  only  bread 
and  cheese  for  my  pains,  with  a  pound  or 
two  to  the  good  now  and  then  to  pay 
back  Mr.  Tracey.  Sam  didn't  do  as  well 
in  the  public  line  —  made  a  break  of  it  in 
fact,  and  then  came  back  among  his  old 
pals,  and  kept  a  sort  of  a  sly  grog  shop. 

Well,  I'd  been  working  a  good  piece 
with  Mr.  Tracey  in  Ireland,  a  starvation 
sort  of  job,  as  melancholy  a  business  as 
ever  I  knowed.  When  we'd  got  through 
that,  I  heard  as  Mr.  Tracey  was  making 
a  line  in  Wales.  Thinks  I,  that's  work- 
ing home  like  :  so  I  takes  the  steamer  to 
Holyhead  and  jogs  along  to  the  wars. 
Tracey  was  working  this  job  at  both  ends, 
with  one  set  at  this  end  in  Blamargin- 
shire  and  another  at  the  t'other  end  in 
Magonyshire.     Well,  I'saw  there  wasn't 
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a  likely  job  for  me  in  Blamarginshire,  and 
so  I  worked  on  through  the  country.  I 
may  tell  you  I  heard  of  Sam,  as  was  doing 
a  bit  of  business  among  the  lads,  but  I 
didn't  trouble  to  look  him  up,  not  being 
over  friendly  with  him  just  then. 

Howsoever  I  took  a  stiffish  cutting  at 
the  other  side  of  the  country,  Magony- 
shire  end  you  know,  and  soon  repented 
of  my  job  I  can  tell  you.  I  never  see 
such  a  mixed  sort  of  a  place  as  that 
Wales.  Everything  higgledy  piggledy, 
gravel  and  rock,  slate  and  rubbidge  all 
twisted  up  anyhow.  There  was  no  lodg- 
ings to  be  had  near  our  cutting,  so  we 
made  a  sort  of  a  camp,  a  row  of  huts,  as 
we  christened  Prospect  Villas.  And  with 
there  being  no  town  near,  Sal  set  up  a 
shop  to  sell  groceries  and  pork  and  so  on. 
It  was  a  thing  Mr.  Tracey  set  his  face 
against  in  a  general  way,  any  of  us  subs 
setting  up  shop.  '"Taint  right  for  the 
men,"  he'd  say,  "and  it's  the  beginning 
of  truckwork  as  I  can't  abide."  But  in 
this  case  he'd  nothing  to  say  against  it. 
"  Onl}',"  says  he,  "Bob,  don't  you  go 
selling  drink."  Which  I  didn't,  except 
as  it  might  be  to  a  friend,  you  know. 

We  hadn't  been  there  long  when  who 
should  turn  up,  one  day,  but  Sam,  my 
wife's  brother.  He  was  a  big  lump  of  a 
chap,  just  like  myself,  and  about  the 
same  height.  "  I'm  in  a  bit  of  trouble, 
Bob,"  says  he  ;  "  lend  us  a  pound  or  two, 
and  get  us  run  on  to  Brummagem."  And 
he  stayed  a  night  with  me,  and  I  took 
him  of?  afore  daylight,  and  got  him  on  to 
the  ballast  engine  as  was  workins:  on  the 
line,  and  then  he  was  all  ri-^ht.  I  never 
axed  him  what  the  trouble  was  as  he'd 
got  into  ;  it  wouldn't  a'  been  polite,  you 
know  ;  and  Sam  never  told  me,  only  that 
it  was  in  Blamarginshire,  where  he'd  been 
doing  a  bit  of  business  among  the  navvies 
as  was  working  at  the  other  end  of  Mr. 
Tracey's  line. 

I  was  standing  atop  of  the  bank,  one 
day,  looking  over  the  men  as  was  filling  a 
set  of  waggons  for  the  tip.  The  road 
ran  close  by,  and  a  gig  was  coming  along, 
and  I  thought  for  a  minute  it  was  Grin- 
well,  our  gaffer,  coming  to  have  a  look  at 
us  ;  and  I  stumped  off  to  the  road  to 
meet  him.  But  it  wasn't  him,  but  a  rather 
solemn-looking  chap,  with  a  frill  of  black 
whiskers  round  his  face.  And  he  stops 
and  passes  the  time  of  the  day  with  me. 
"  Been  in  the  army.''"  says  he,  pointing 
to  my  leg.  "  No,"  says  I  ;  "  fall  of  rock." 
And  he  seemed  to  prick  up  his  ears  at 
that,  and  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions  as 
to   how   it   happened,  and   so   on.      And 


then  he  begins  admiring  my  leg  —  the 
wooden  'un — and  would  I  mind  putting 
it  upon  the  step  for  him  to  see.  "Ah," 
says  he,  "a  nice  bit  of  timber  that;  and 
them  letters,  why,  you've  got  your  'nitials 
on  it,  I  see  :  P.  L.  B.  Thank'ee  ;  good 
day,"  says  he,  and  drives  off  sharp,  as  if 
to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Well,  me  and  Sal  was  having  our  tea 
that  night  atop  of  the  counter  —  we  was 
a  bit  squeezed  for  room,  there  being  only 
the  shop  and  a  back  parlour  and  a  little 
cook-house,  and  four  or  five  lodgers  and 
the  children  and  Bos  —  and  a  knock  came 
at  the  door,  and  Bos  he  sets  a-barking, 
like  mad.  "  Come  in,"  says  I,  with  my 
mouth  full  of  bread  and  cheese  ;  and  in 
walks  two  policemen  and  the  gent  I'd 
seen  in  the  gig  in  the  morning.  "  There's 
your  prisoner,"  says  he  to  the  police  ; 
"take  him  off."  "Why;  what  have  I 
done  ?  "  says  I,  my  heart  sinking  into  my 
boot.  "Oh,"  he  says,  "selling  liquor 
without  a  licence."  "But,"  I  says — for 
my  mind  wasn't  quite  clear  as  I  mightn't 
have  transfixed  the  law,  through  being 
too  careful  to  gro  as  near  to  it  as  might  be 
without  breaking  it,  —  says  I,  "Ain't  I 
to  have  my  trial  }  "  "  Trial !  nonsense  !  " 
says  he.  "  Who  are  you .? "  I  says. 
"  Are  you  kings,  lords,  and  commons,  and 
judge  and  jury,  too  }  "  says  I.  Says  he, 
"  I'm  the  supervisor  of  the  excise,  my 
boy  ;  and  here's  the  warrant  to  take  you 
to  prison.  You  know  all  about  it  ;  so  it's 
no  use  pretending  you  don't."  Well,  Sal 
cried,  and  Bos  howled,  and  the  children 
screamed,  and  some  of  my  men  began  to 
get  wind  of  what  was  up,  and  gathered 
about  the  door.  "  Look  sharp,"  says  the 
exciseman;  "they'll  be  trying  a  rescue 
next."  And  with  that  they  hurried  me  out, 
and  across  the  line  to  where  a  dog-cart 
was  waiting,  and  away  we  went.  And, 
presently,  we  came  to  a  town  called  Lan- 
pigstie,  or  some  such  name  as  that.  Now, 
it  so  happened  as  I  knew  a  man  there,  a 
lawyer  — a  regular  hearty  sort  of  chap  — 
as  was  doing  a  bit  of  work  for  Mr.  Tra- 
cey ;  and  I  spoke  up,  and  said,  "  you  must 
let  me  see  my  lawyer."  "  Your  lawyer," 
sneered  the  police  ;  "  who's  your  law- 
yer?" "Why,  Mr.  David  Evans,"  I 
said.  And  with  that  there  was  a  whis- 
pering going  on  ;  and,  presently,  they 
said  as  they'd  stop  for  half-an-hour  at  the 
Goat,  and  bait  the  horse  ;  and  I  might 
send  for  the  lawyer,  if  I  pleased.  And  so 
Mr.  David  came  to  see  me,  as  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  tap-room,  as  glum  as  you 
please,  between  two  policemen. 

"  Why,  policemen,"  says  he,  as  soon  as 
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he  saw  me,  "what's  all  this  about?" 
''  Revenue  case,"  say  they.  "  Let's  look 
at  your  warrant,"  says  he  ;  and  he  turns 
it  over  in  his  hands.  "  All  right,"  says 
he.  "  Now,  what  do  you  want  me  to 
do  ?  "  turning  to  me.  "  Well,  sir,  I  want 
to  have  my  trial  like  an  Englishman," 
says  I.  "  But,"  he  said,  "  it  telis  me  there, 
in  that  paper,  as  you  have  been  convicted 
already  before  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Blamarginshire."  "Never," 
says  I  ;  "  no  such  thing.  I  never  had  my 
trial."  '•  Well,  that  doesn't  matter,"  he 
says  ;  "  if  you  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
don't  appear,  you've  only  yourself  to 
thank,"  "  But  I  was  never  summoned  or 
nothing."  "That's  difficult  to  prove," 
he  says,  dryly,  "if  they  swear  you  was, 
unless  you  can  make  out  an  alibi.  You 
don't  deny  being  in  Blamarginshire  when 
this  took  place.?"  Well,  I  thought  it 
over,  and  I  couldn't  deny  but  what  I  had 
been  there,  having  stopped  there  a  week 
or  so  on  my  way,  to  see  if  I  could  get  a 
job  to  suit  me.  "  Well,  then,"  says  he, 
"  I'm  sorry  to  say,  if  you  can't  pay  the 
penalties  and  costs,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds,  you  must  go  to 
prison."  "And  even  that  wouldn't  do," 
says  the  policeman  ;  "for  there's  another 
warrant  out  against  him."  "  And  what's 
that  for  ?  "  "  For  assaultins:  the  excise." 
Says  I,  "You're  a  parcel  of  lying  scoun- 
drels ;  and,  peg-legged  as  I  am,  I'll  fight 
you,  to  prove  the  truth  of  your  words." 
"  Oh,  hush  !  "  says  the  lawyer,  laying  his 
hand  on  my  arms.  "  Why,"  says  I,  "is  it 
feasible,  as  a  poor  lame  chap,  like  me, 
should  go  and  assault  the  excise  ? " 
"Well,"  says  he  laughing,  "  it's  within 
the  bounds  of  imagination.  But,"  he 
says,  "  if  you  really  say  you  ain't  the 
man,  I'll  go  and  see  Mr.  Ganger,  and  ask 
him  if  he's  quite  convinced  he's  got  the 
right  end  of  the  stick." 

Well  it  was  no  manner  of  use,  the  ex- 
ciseman was  as  sure  he  was  right  as  if 
he'd  been  omniscious.  "  I've  got  him," 
says  he,  "he's  giv'  me  a  deal  of  trouble  ; 
they're  a  bad  lot,  these  railway  chaps,  and 
1  II  make  an  example  of  him.  As  for  his 
not  being  the  man,  why  that's  what  they 
all  say  ;  they've  as  many  aliases  as 
thieves,"  says  he,  "but  we've  got  this 
man  tight,  anyhow,  and  we'll  keep  him." 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  and 
they  took  me  right  off  to  Blamargin  Castle, 
and  locked  me  up  in  prison.  And  Mr. 
David  stuck  to  me  like  a  brick,  and  drove 
all  the  way  after  us  in  a  hired  car,  and 
stopped  the  night  at  Blamargin  to  be 
ready  for  the  court  next  day. 


For  you  see  they  was  obliged  to  bring 
me  before  the  magistrates  through  the 
warrant  for  the  assault,  else  they'd  have 
had  me  in  limbo  up  to  now,  I  dare  say. 

Well,  I  spent  a  bad  night,  I  can  tell  ye. 
You  see  I  was  right  in  the  middle  of  my 
work,  everything  hanging  on  to  me,  all 
my  money  in  the  mud,  as  you  may  say, 
and  only  me  as  could  pick  it  out.  And 
Mr.  Tracey  depending  on  my  work  being 
finished  too,  and  would  have  no  mercy 
on  me  now,  through  having  been  de- 
ceived in  me,  as  he'd  say.  It  was  almost 
as  bad  a  night  as  I'd  had  under  the  rock. 
For  tho'  I  knowed  I  was  innocent,  I 
knowed  too  as  nobody  would  believe  as  I 
was. 

Next  morning,  at  eleven,  I  was  walked 
up  to  the  court-house,  and  there  was  the 
magistrates  sitting  all  of  a  row,  a  little 
man  with  a  big  nose  being  the,  principal 
of  them,  and  a  white-haired  gent  with  a 
pleasant  rosy  face,  coming  next.  And 
alongside  the  magistrates,  who  should  be 
sitting  but  Mr.  Tracey.  And  I  felt  reg'lar 
ashamed  of  myself,  as  he  should  see  me 
like  this,  and  could  hardly  hold  up  my 
head. 

There  was  a  flashy  young  lawyer 
jumped  up  as  said  he  represented  the 
Crown,  and  Mr.  David  sat  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  and  represented  me. 
He  was  a  fat-faced  little  chap,  with  a 
merry  twinkling  eye,  and  a  round  paunch, 
in  a  grey  tweed  suit,  as  he'd  slept  in  the 
night  afore.  But  he  was  all  there,  every 
bit  of  him,  sharp  as  a  needle.  First, 
they  put  up  a  young  chap  who  it  seems 
was  training  for  the  excise  business  — 
and  he  gave  his  evidence,  and  told  the 
gents  all  about  it.  How  he  had  informa- 
tion, two  months  ago,  that  a  man  they 
called  Peg-leg  had  set  up,  within  the  last 
few  days,  a  kind  of  sly  grog  shop  ;  how 
he'd  gone  there  with  a  spirit  level  in  his 
hand,  pretending  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Tra- 
cey's  men,  and  got  served  with  a  glass  of 
whisky,  for  which  he'd  paid  fourpence. 
How  he'd  been  served  by  a  one-legged 
man,  who  he  intensified  as  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  and  who  seemed  to  be  the 
master  of  the  house. 

"  And  what  particular  reason  have 
you,"  says  the  lawyer  for  their  side,  cast- 
ing a  sort  of  sweeping  glance  round  the 
court,  as  much  as  to  say,  here's  a  clinch- 
er for  them,  "  what  particular  reason 
have  you  for  intensifying  him  .'' "  "  Well," 
says  the  young  man,  "  when  I  first  went 
into  the  shop,  the  man  had  taken  off  his 
wooden  leg,  and  was  sitting  without  shoe 
or  stocking  on,  and  smoking  a  pipe.   And 
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I  took  up  the  leg:,"  lie  says,  "and  ob- 
served," says  he,  "as  it  had  the  initials 
upon  it,  P.  L.  B.,  and  I  made  a  note  of 
that  and  told  the  supervisor  about  it 
afterwards,  and  he  tells  me  that  this 
man's  leg  is  marked  in  the  same  way." 
"Stop,"  said  Mr.  David,  jumping  up. 
"Gentlemen,  I  object."  "You're  quite 
right,"  said  the  magistrate  with  the  big 
nose,  "  that's  not  evidence,  and  we  shall 
dismiss  it  from  our  minds."  "Well!  I 
shall  call  the  supervisor  to  prove  that," 
then  said  the  other  lawyer.  "  Now,  as  to 
the  assault.  After  you  had  drunk  your 
whisky  —  you  did  drink  it,  eh?"  "Yes, 
sir,"  said  the  young  man.  "  It  didn't 
choke  you  going  down,  eh?"  said  the 
lawyer,  looking  round  to  the  'semblage 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  see  I'm  not  one 
with  these  chaps,  although  I'm  bound  to 
work  for  'em." 

But  the  little  magistrate  caught  him  up 
sharp  and  told  him  not  to  waste  time  ; 
and  then  the  lawyer  pulled  up  his  shirt- 
collar  and  looked  as  if  he  could  say  a 
good  deal  if  he  chose,  but  wouldn't.  And 
he  went  on.  "  Well,  after  you'd  drunk 
your  whisky,  you  told  him  who  you  real- 
ly were."  "  Yes,  I  did,  sir."  "  And  what 
happened  then  ?  "  "  He  called  me  a  bad 
name,  sir,  and  jumped  up  and  said  he'd 
kick  me  out  of  the  place."  "  What,  on 
one  leg?  did  he  jump  up  on  one  leg?" 
cried  the  little  magistrate.  "  No,  he'd 
got  his  leg  strapped  on  by  that  time, 
sir."  "  Screwed  on  by  that  time,  ah  ; 
well,  what  followed  ?  "  went  on  Mr.  Law- 
yer. "  I  dared  him  to  do  it,  and  he  made 
at  me  and  I  ran  out."  "  And  did  he  ac- 
tually kick  you  ?  "  "  He  did,  sir."  "  You're 
quite  sure  that  a  kick  was  actually  deliv- 
ered ?  "  "  I've  proof  positive,  sir.  I've  got 
it  in  my  hand,  sir  ;  "  here  the  young  man 
hastily  undid  a  brown-paper  parcel,  and 
drew  out  a  black  cut-away  coat.  "The 
floor  of  the  shop  was  a  fine  white  clay, 
sir,  and  rather  damp,  and  you'll  perceive 
that  the  man's  foot  left  a  clear  impression 
upon  the  skirfof  my  coat.  I've  kept  it 
carefully  ever  since."  The  young  man 
held  up  the  coat  for  the  magistrate  to 
see,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the 
print  of  a  naked  foot,  two  dabs  of  white 
for  the  heel  and  ball  of  the  foot,  and  then 
the  marks  of  the  five  toes,  all  in  a  row. 

I  was  quite  bewildered-like  for  a  min- 
ute, knowing  as  no  such  thing  had  ever 
happened;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  it 
struck  me  what  the  truth  of  it  was. 
They'd  took  me  for  Sam  —  but  how  was 
I  to  prove  the  difference  —  Stop  a  bit  ! 
and  with   that  I    makes  signals    to    Mr. 


David,  and  he  jumps  up  and  comes  over 
to  the  dock  and  I  whispers  something  in 
his  ear.  He  nods  several  times,  and  his 
eyes  twinkles  like  dimonds  and  he  goes 
back  to  his  seat. 

"  Well !  "  says  the  other  lawyer,  strok- 
ing his  mouth  with  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
as  if  he  was  trying  to  get  the  creases  out 
of  it.  "  Ha,  hum  !  I  don't  want  to  ask 
you  anything  more,"  so  he  sits  down,  and 
up  jumps  my  man,  full  of  fight.  "  Allow 
me,"  says  he,  "to  have  a  look  at  that 
coat  as  you  hold  in  your  hand,  witness  !  " 
"  Certainly,"  says  the  young  man,  polite- 
!  ly,  and  hands  it  over.  "  Ha  !  "  says  my 
[  little  lawyer,  holding  up  the  coat  as  if  he 
was  an  old  clothes-man.  "That's  a 
pretty  plain  footprint.  You're  quite 
sure  you  didn't  make  them  marks  your- 
self." "  I've  sworn  otherwise,"  says  the 
young  man,  quite  dignified.  "  Hum, 
sworn  otherwise  ;  you  swear  in  fact  that 
this  footprint  was  indented  by  the  man 
who  assaulted  you."  "  I  do  most  sol- 
emnly !  "  "  You'll  observe,  gents,"  said 
Mr.  David,  holding  up  the  coat  before 
the  eyes  of  the  magistrates,  "that  this  is 
the  impression  of  a  right  foot."  "  Eh, 
ah,  yes  ! "  says  the  hook-nosed  gent, 
looking  through  his  gold  eyeglass. 
"  Clearly  we  can  see  that  for  ourselves." 
"  I  think,"  cuts  in  the  other  lawyer,  with 
a  grin  on  his  face,  "  my  friend  will  find  it 
is  the  wrong  foot  for  his  client."  The 
excise  seemed  to  relish  this  joke  amazing, 
and  likewise  the  police,  but  little  David 
looked  at  them  quite  scornful.  Says  he 
in  a  soft,  oily  voice,  "Robert  —  defend- 
ant, will  you  have  the  kindness  to  show 
the  magistrates  your  right  foot  !  "  Where- 
upon I  whisks  my  peg-leg  on  to  the  top 
of  the  rail  of  the  prisoner's  dock. 

You  never  saw  people  look  as  blank  as 
them  as  was  against  me.  That  young 
chap  as  went  and  proved  too  much  got  it 
hot,  I  expect,  from  his  ganger,  and  that 
was  nothing,  I  reckon,  to  what  the  super 
got  from  'his  head-quarters.  Their  law- 
yer did  his  best  for  them,  I  must  say. 
First,  he  pooh-poohed  the  count  alto- 
gether ;  it  wasn't  an  element  in  his  case 
at  all,  he  said  ;  and  when  he  saw  that 
wouldn't  do,  he  tried  to  make  out  that 
people's  toes  weren't  always  on  the  inside 
edge  of  their  feet.  Then  he  put  it  that 
praps,  being  a  one-legged  man,  I'd  got  a 
right  foot  on  my  left  leg.  At  that  I  of- 
fered to  show  the  gents  my  other  foot, 
but  they  didn't  want  that.  The  magis- 
trates said  that  clearly  the  excise  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  they  hooed  I  should 
be  properly   compensated     for  what    I'd 
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suffered,  and  so  they  set  me  free  with- 
out more  ado. 

And  when  that  job  was  finished  Tra- 
cey  beckoned  me  aside  into  a  corner  of 
the  room,  and  says  he,  "Who  was  it, 
Bob,  that  did  it  ?  Was  it  Sam  ?  "  "  How 
can  I  tell,  Mr.  Tracey,"  says  I ;  "  it 
warn't  me,  anyhow."  "Ah,"  says  he,  "  I 
remember  now —  the  two  wooden  legs,  P. 
L.  B.  Well,"  he  says,  looking  quite  sol- 
emn all  in  a  minute,  "  You've  made  a  bet- 
ter use  of  yours  than  Sam  did.  But,  Bob," 
says  he,  "  here's  a  fiver  for  you  for  expen- 
ses, and  let  it  be  a  warnin'  to  you,  and 
don't  you  go  breaking  the  law." 

Whereupon  I  thanked  him,  and  said  I 
never  would,  and  didn't  neither  as  long 
as  I  was  in  that  part  of  the  country,  for 
there  were  eyes  upon  me  all  round  after 
that,  as  you  may  be  sure. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
ORDERED  SOUTH. 

By  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  the  places 
to  which  we  are  sent  when  health  deserts 
us  are  often  singularly  beautiful.  Often, 
too,  they  are  places  we  have  visited  in 
former  years,  or  seen  briefly  in  passing 
by,  and  kept  ever  afterwards  in  pious 
memory  ;  and  we  please  ourselves  with 
the  fancy  that  we  shall  repeat  many  vivid 
and  pleasurable  sensations,  and  take  up 
again  the  thread  of  our  enjoyment  in  the 
same  spirit  as  we  let  it  fall.  We  shall 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  finishing 
many  pleasant  excursions,  interrupted  of 
yore  before  our  curiosity  was  fully  satis- 
fied. It  may  be  that  we  have  kept  in 
mind,  during  all  these  years,  the  recol- 
lection of  some  valley  into  which  we  have 
just  looked  down  for  a  moment  before  we 
lost  sight  of  it  in  the  disorder  of  the  hills  ; 
it  may  be  that  we  have  lain  awake  at 
night,  and  agreeably  tantalized  ourselves 
with  the  thought  of  corners  we  had  never 
turned,  or  summits  we  had  all  but 
climbed  :  we  shall  now  be  able,  as  we 
tell  ourselves,  to  complete  all  these  un- 
finished pleasures,  and  pass  beyond  the 
barriers  that  confined  our  recollections. 

The  promise  is  so  great,  and  we  are  all 
so  easily  led  away  when  hope  and  mem- 
ory are  both  in  one  story,  that  I  daresay 
the  sick  man  is  not  very  inconsolable 
when  he  receives  sentence  of  banishment, 
and  is  inclined  to  regard  his  ill-health  as 
not  the  least  fortunate  accident  of  his  life. 
Nor  is  he  immediately  undeceived.  The 
stir  and   speed  of  the  journey,  and  the 
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restlessness  that  goes  to  bed  with  him  as 
he  tries  to  sleep  between  two  days  of 
noisy  progress,  fever  him,  and  stimulate 
his  dull  nerves  into  something  of  their 
old  quickness  and  sensibility.  And  so 
he  can  enjoy  the  faint  autumnal  splendour 
of  the  landscape,  as  he  sees  hill  and 
plain,  vineyard  and  forest,  clad  in  one 
wonderful  glory  of  fairy  gold,  which  the 
first  great  winds  of  winter  will  transmute, 
as  in  the  fable,  into  withered  leaves. 
And  so  too  he  can  enjoy  the  admirable 
brevity  and  simplicity  of  such  little 
glimpses  of  country  and  country  ways  as 
flash  upon  him  through  the  windows  of 
the  train  ;  little  glimpses  that  have  a  char- 
acter all  their  own  ;  sights  seen  as  a  trav- 
elling swallow  might  see  them  from  the 
wing,  or  Iris  as  she  went  abroad  over  the 
land  on  some  Olympian  errand.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  a  few  children  huzzah 
and  wave  their  hands  to  the  express  ; 
but  for  the  most  part,  it  is  an  interrup- 
tion too  brief  and  isolated  to  attract 
much  notice  ;  the  sheep  do  not  cease 
from  browsing  ;  a  girl  sits  balanced  on 
the  projecting  tiller  of  a  canal  boat,  so 
precariously  that  it  seems  as  if  a  fly  or 
the  splash  of  a  leaping  fish  would  be 
enough  to  overthrow  the  dainty  equilib- 
rium, and  yet  all  these  hundreds  of  tons 
of  coal  and  wood  and  iron  have  been  pre- 
cipitated roaring  past  her  very  ear,  and 
there  is  not  a  start,  not  a  tremor,  not  a 
turn  of  the  averted  head,  to  indicate  that 
she  has  been  even  conscious  of  its  pas- 
sage. Herein,  I  think,  lies  the  chief  at- 
traction of  railway  travel.  The  speed  is 
so  easy,  and  the  train  disturbs  so  little 
the  scenes  through  which  it  takes  us, 
that  our  heart  becomes  full  of  the  placid- 
ity and  stillness  of  the  country ;  and 
while  the  body  is  borne  forward  in  the 
flying  chain  of  carriages,  the  thoughts 
alight,  as  the  humour  moves  them,  at  un- 
frequented stations  ;  they  make  haste  up 
the  poplar  alley  that  leads  toward  the 
town  ;  they  are  left  behind  with  the  sig- 
nalman as,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
he  watches  the  long  train  sweep  away 
into  the  golden  distance. 

Moreover,  there  is  still  before  the  inva- 
lid the  shock  of  wonder  and  delight  with 
which  he  will  learn  that  he  has  passed  the 
indefinable  line  that  separates  South  from 
North.  And  this  is  an  uncertain  mo- 
ment ;  for  sometimes  the  consciousness 
is  forced  upon  him  early,  on  the  occasion 
of  some  slight  association,  a  colour,  a 
flower,  or  a  scent  ;  and  sometimes  not 
until,  one  fine  morning,  he  wakes  up  with 
the  southern  sunshine  peeping  through 
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the  persiennes^  and  the  southern  patois 
confusedly  audible  below  the  windows. 
Whether  it  come  early  or  late,  however, 
this  pleasure  will  not  end  with  the  antici- 
pation, as  do  so  many  others  of  the  same 
family.  It  will  leave  him  wider  awake 
than  it  found  him,  and  give  a  new  signifi- 
cance to  all  he  may  see  for  many  days  to 
come.  There  is  something  in  the  mere 
name  of  the  South  that  carries  enthusiasm 
along  with  it.  At  the  sound  of  the  word, 
he  pricks  up  his  ears  ;  he  becomes  as 
anxious  to  seek  out  beauties  and  to  get 
by  heart  the  permanent  lines  and  charac- 
ter of  the  landscape,  as  if  he  had  been 
told  that  it  was  all  his  own  —  an  estate 
out  of  which  he  had  been  kept  unjustly, 
and  which  he  was  now  to  receive  in  free 
and  full  possession.  Even  those  who 
have  never  been  there  before  feel  as  if 
they  had  been  ;  and  everybody  goes  com- 
paring, and  seeking  for  the  familiar,  and 
finding  it  with  such  ecstacies  of  recogni- 
tion, that  one  would  think  they  were  com- 
ing home  after  a  weary  absence,  instead 
•of  travelling  hourly  farther  abroad. 

It  is  only  after  he  is  fairly  arrived  and 
•settled  down  in  his  chosen  corner,  that 
the  invalid  begins  to  understand  the 
change  that  has  befallen  him.  Every- 
thing about  him  is  as  he  had  remembered, 
or  as  he  had  anticipated.  Here,  at  his 
feet,  under  his  eyes,  are  the  olive  gardens 
and  the  blue  sea.  Nothing  can  change 
'the  eternal  magnificence  of  form  of  the 
naked  Alps  behind  Mentone  ;  nothing, 
not  even  the  crude  curves  of  the  railway, 
'can  utterly  deform  the  suavity  of  contour 
•of  one  bav  after  another  along  the  whole 
(reach  of  the  Riviera.  And  of  all  this,  he 
has  only  a  cold  head    knowledge   that  is 

•  divorced  from  enjoyment.  He  recognizes 
with  his  intelligence  that  this  thing  and 
that  thing  is  beautiful,  while  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  he  has  to  confess  that  it  is  not 
beautiful   for  him.      It    is  vain  that    he 

•spurs  his  discouraged  spirit ;  in  vain  that 
he  chooses  out  points  of  view,  and  stands 

'there,  looking  with  all  his  eyes,  and  wait- 

'ing  for  some  return  of  the  pleasure  that 
he  remembers  in  other  days,  as  the  sick 

'folk  may  have  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
angel  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  He  is 
like  an  enthusiast  leading  about  with  him 
a  stolid,  indifferent  tourist.  There  is 
some  one  by  who  is  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  scene,  and  is  not  moved  up  to  the 
measure  of  the  occasion  ;  and  that  some 

•  one  is  himself.  The  world  is  disen- 
chanted for  him.  He  seems  to  himself 
,to  touch  things  with  muffled  hands,  and 
':to  see  them  through  a  veil.     His  life  be- 


comes a  palsied  fumbling  after  notes  that 
are  silent  when  he  has  found  and  struck 
them.  He  cannot  recognize  that  this 
phlegmatic  and  unimpressible  body  with 
which  he  now  goes  burthened,  is  the 
same  that  he  knew  heretofore  so  quick 
and  delicate  and  alive. 

He  is  tempted  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
very  softness  and  amenity  of  the  climate, 
and  to  fancy  that  in  the  rigours  of  the 
winter  at  home,  these  dead  emotions 
would  revive  and  flourish.  A  longing  for 
the  brightness  and  silence  of  fallen  snow 
seizes  him  at  such  times.  He  is  home- 
sick for  the  hale  rough  weather  ;  for  the 
tracery  of  the  frost  upon  his  window- 
panes  at  morning,  the  reluctant  descent 
of  the  first  flakes,  and  the  white  roofs  re- 
lieved against  the  sombre  sky.  And  yet 
the  stuff  of  which  these  yearnings  are 
made,  is  of  the  flimsiest :  if  but  the  ther- 
mometer fall  a  little  below  its  ordinary 
Mediterranean  level,  or  a  wind  come  down 
from  the  snow-clad  Alps  behind,  the 
spirit  of  his  fancies  changes  upon  the  in- 
stant, and  many  a  doleful  vignette  of  the 
grim  wintry  streets  at  home  returns  to 
him,  and  begins  to  haunt  his  memory. 
The  hopeless,  huddled  attitude  of  tramps 
in  doorways  ;  the  flinching  gait  of  bare- 
foot children  on  the  icy  pavement ;  the 
sheen  of  the  rainy  streets  towards  after- 
noon ;  the  meagre  anatomy  of  the  poor 
defined  by  the  clinging  of  wet  garments  ; 
the  high  canorous  note  of  th&  North- 
easter on  days  when  the  very  houses 
seem  to  stiffen  with  cold  :  these,  and  such 
as  these,  crowd  back  upon  him,  and  mock- 
ingly substitute  themselves  for  the  fanci- 
ful winter  scenes  with  which  he  had 
pleased  himself  awhile  before.  He  can- 
not be  glad  enough  that  he  is  where  he  is. 
If  only  the  others  could  be  there  also  ;  if 
only  those  tramps  could  lie  down  for  a 
little  in  the  sunshine,  and  those  children 
warm  their  feet,  this  once,  upon  a  kindlier 
earth  ;  if  only  there  were  no  cold  any- 
where, and  no  nakedness,  and  no  hun- 
ger ;  if  only  it  were  as  well  with  all  men 
as  it  is  with  him  ! 

For  it  is  not  altogether  ill  with  the  in- 
valid, after  all.  If  it  is  only  rarely  that 
anything  penetrates  vividly  into  his 
numbed  spirit,  yet,  when  anything  does, 
it  brings  with  it  a  joy  that  is  all  the  more 
poignant  for  its  very  rarity.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  these  occasional  re- 
turns of  a  glad  activity  of  heart.  In  his 
lowest  hours  he  will  be  stirred  and  awak- 
ened by  many  such  ;  and  they  will  sprino- 
perhaps  from  very  trivial  sources  ;  as  a 
friend  once  said  to  me,  the  "  spirit  of  de- 
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light"  comes  often  on  small  wings.  For 
the  pleasure  that  we  take  in  beautiful  na- 
ture is  essentially  capricious.  It  comes 
sometimes  when  we  least  look  for  it  ;  and 
sometimes,  when  we  expect  it  most  cer- 
tainly, it  leaves  us  to  gape  joylessly  for 
days  together,  in  the  very  home-land  of 
the  beautiful.  We  may  have  passed  a 
place  a  thousand  times  and  one  ;  and  on 
the  thousand  and  second  it  will  be  trans- 
figured, and  stand  forth  in  a  certain  splen  • 
dour  of  reality  from  the  dull  circle  ot 
surroundings  ;  so  that  we  see  it  "  with  a 
child's  first  pleasure,"  as  Wordsworth 
saw  the  daffodils  by  the  lake  side.  And 
if  this  falls  out  capriciously  with  the 
healthy,  how  much  more  so  with  the  inva- 
lid. Some  day  he  will  find  his  first  violet, 
and  be  lost  in  pleasant  wonder,  by  what 
alchemy  the  cold  earth  of  the  clods,  and 
the  vapid  air  and  rain,  can  be  transmuted 
into  colour  so  rich  and  odour  so  bewil- 
deringly  sweet.  Or  perhaps  he  may  see 
a  group  of  washerwomen  relieved,  on  a 
spit  of  shingle,  against  the  blue  sea,  or  a 
meeting  of  flower-gatherers  in  the  tem- 
perate daylight  of  an  olive-garden  ;  and 
something:  significant  or  monumental  in 
the  grouping,  something  in  the  harmony 
of  faint  colour  that  is  always  character- 
istic of  the  dress  of  these  southern 
women,  will  come  home  to  him  unex- 
pectedly, and  awake  in  him  that  satisfac- 
tion with  which  we  tell  ourselves  that  vve 
are  the  richer  by  one  more  beautiful  expe- 
rience. Or  it  may  be  something  even 
slighter :  as  when  the  opulence  of  the 
sunshine,  which  somehow  gets  lost  and 
fails  to  produce  its  effect  on  the  large 
scale,  is  suddenly  revealed  to  him  by  the 
chance  isolation  —  as  he  changes  the  po- 
sition of  his  sunshade  —  of  a  yard  or  two 
of  roadway  with  its  stones  and  weeds. 
And  then,  there  is  no  end  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  olive-yards  themselves. 
Even  the  colour  is  indeterminate  and 
continually  shifting  :  now  you  would  say 
it  was  green,  now  grey,  now  blue  ;  now 
tree  stands  above  tree,  like  "  cloud  on 
cloud,"  massed  into  filmy  indistinctness  ; 
and  now,  at  the  wind's  will,  the  whole  sea 
of  foliage  is  shaken  and  broken  up  with 
little  momentary  silverings  and  shadows. 
But  every  one  sees  the  world  in  his  own 
way.  To  some  the  glad  moment  may 
have  arrived  on  other  provocations  ;  and 
their  recollection  may  be  most  vivid  of 
the  stately  gait  of  women  carrying  bur- 
thens on  their  heads  ;  of  tropical  effects, 
with  canes  and  naked  rock  and  sunlight  ; 
of  the  relief  of  cypresses  ;  of  the  troubled, 
busy-looking   groups   of    sea-pines,   that 
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seem  always  as  if  they  were  being  wield- 
ed and  swept  together  by  a  whirlwind  ;  of 
the  air  coming,  laden  with  virginal  per- 
fumes, over  the  myrtles  and  the  scented 
underwood  ;  of  the  empurpled  hills  stand- 
ing up,  solemn  and  sharp,  out  of  the 
green-gold  air  of  the  east  at  evening. 

There  go  many  elements,  without 
doubt,  to  the  making  of  one  such  moment 
of  intense  perception  ;  and  it  is  on  the 
happy  agreement  of  these  many  elements, 
on  the  harmonious  vibration  of  many 
nerves,  that  the  whole  delight  of  the  mo- 
ment must  depend.  Who  can  forget 
how,  when  he  has  chanced  upon  some 
attitude  of  complete  restfulness,  after 
long  uneasy  rolling  to  and  fro  on  grass 
or  heather,  the  whole  fashion  of  the  land- 
scape has  been  changed  for  him,  as 
though  the  sun  had  just  broken  forth,  or 
a  great  artist  had  only  then  completed, 
by  some  cunning  touch,  the  composition 
of  the  picture  ?  And  not  only  a  change 
of  posture — a  snatch  of  perfume,  the 
sudden  singing  of  a  bird,  the  freshness 
of  some  pulse  of  air  from  an  invisible  sea, 
the  light  shadow  of  a  travelling  cloud,  the 
merest  nothing  that  sends  a  little  shiver 
along  the  most  infinitesimal  nerve  of  a 
man's  body  —  not  one  of  the  least  of 
these  but  has  a  hand  somehow  in  the 
general  effect,  and  brings  some  refine- 
ment of  its  own  into  the  character  of  the 
pleasure  we  feel.  And  if  the  external 
conditions  are  thus  varied  and  subtle, 
even  more  so  are  those  within  our  own 
bodies.  No  man  can  find  out  the  world, 
says  Solomon,  from  beginning  to  end, 
because  the  world  is  in  his  heart  ;  and 
so  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  under- 
stand, from  beginning  to  end,  that  agree- 
ment of  harmonious  circumstances  that 
creates  in  us  the  highest  pleasure  of  ad- 
miration, precisely  because  some  of  these 
circumstances  are  hidden  from  us  forever 
in  the  constitution  of  our  own  bodies. 
After  we  have  reckoned  up  all  that  we 
can  see  or  hear  or  feel,  there  still  re- 
mains to  be  taken  into  account  some  sen- 
sibility more  delicate  than  usual  in  the 
nerves  affected,  or  some  exquisite  refine- 
ment in  the  architecture  of  the  brain, 
which  is  indeed  to  the  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful as  the  eye  or  the  ear  to  the  sense  of 
hearing  or  sight.  We  admire  splendid 
views  and  great  pictures  ;  and  yet  what 
is  truly  admirable  is  rather  the  mind 
within  us,  that  gathers  together  these 
scattered  details  for  its  celight,  and 
makes  out  of  certain  colours,  certain  dis- 
tributions of  graduated  light  and  dark- 
ness, that  intelligible   whole  which  alone 
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we  call  a  picture  or  a  view.  HazHtt,  re- 
lating, in  one  of  his  essays  how  he  went 
on  foot  from  one  great  man's  house  to 
another's  in  search  of  works  of  art,  be- 
gins suddenly  to  triumph  over  these 
noble  or  wealthy  owners,  because  he  was 
more  capable  of  enjoying  their  costly 
possessions  than  they  were ;  because 
they  had  paid  the  money  and  he  had  re- 
ceived the  pleasure.  And  the  occasion 
is  a  fair  one  for  self-complacency.  While 
the  one  man  was  working  to  be  able  to  buy 
the  picture,  the  other  was  working  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  picture.  An  inherited 
aptitude  will  have  been  diligently  im- 
proved in  either  case  ;  only  the  one  man 
has  made  for  himself  a  fortune,  and  the 
other  has  made  for  himself  a  living  spirit. 
It  is  a  fair  occasion  for  self-complacency, 
I  repeat,  when  the  event  shows  a  man  to 
have  chosen  the  better  part,  and  laid  out 
his  life  more  wisely,  in  the  long  run,  than 
those  who  have  credit  for  most  wisdom. 
And  yet  even  this  is  not  a  good  unmixed  ; 
and  like  all  other  possessions,  although 
in  a  less  degree,  the  possession  of  a  brain 
that  has  been  thus  improved  and  culti- 
vated, and  made  into  the  prime  organ  of 
a  man's  enjoyment,  brings  with  it  certain 
inevitable  cares  and  disappointments. 
The  happiness  of  such  an  one  comes  to 
depend  greatly  upon  those  fine  shades  of 
sensation  that  heighten  and  harmonize 
the  coarser  elements  of  beauty.  And 
thus  a  degree  of  nervous  prostration, 
that  to  other  men  would  be  hardly  disa- 
greeable, is  enough  to  overthrow  for  him 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  life,  to  take,  ex- 
cept at  rare  moments,  the  edge  off  his 
pleasures,  and  to  meet  him  wherever  he 
goes  with  failure,  and  the  sense  of  vvant, 
and  disenchantment  of  the  world  and  life. 
It  is  not  in  such  numbness  of  spirit 
only  that  the  life  of  the  invalid  resembles 
a  premature  old  age.  Those  excursions 
that  he  had  promised  himself  to  finish, 
prove  too  long  or  too  arduous  for  his 
feeble  body  ;  and  the  barrier-hills  are  as 
impassable  as  ever.  Many  a  white  town 
that  sits  far  out  on  the  promontory,  many 
a  comely  fold  of  wood  on  the  mountain 
side,  beckons  and  allures  his  imagination 
day  after  day,  and  is  yet  as  inaccessible 
to  his  feet  as  the  clefts  and  gorges  of  the 
clouds.  The  sense  of  distance  grows 
upon  him  wonderfully  ;  and  after  some 
feverish  efforts  and  the  fretful  uneasiness 
of  the  first  few  days,  he  falls  contentedly 
in  with  the  restrictions  of  his  weakness. 
His  narrow  round  becomes  pleasant  and 
familiar  to  him  as  the  cell  to  a  contented 
prisoner.    Just  as  he  has  fallen  already 


out  of  the  mid  race  of  active  life,  he  now 
falls  out  of  the  little  eddy  that  circulates 
in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  sanatorium. 
He  sees  the  country  people  come  and  go 
about  their  every-day  affairs  ;  the  for- 
eigners stream  out  in  goodly  pleasure 
parties  ;  the  stir  of  man's  activity  is  all 
about  him,  as  he  suns  himself  inertly  in 
some  sheltered  corner  ;  and  he  looks  on 
with  a  patriarchal  impersonality  of  inter- 
est, such  as  a  man  may  feel  when  he  pic- 
tures to  himself  the  fortunes  of  his 
remote  descendants,  or  the  robust  old 
age  of  the  oak  he  has  planted  over  night. 

In  this  falling  aside,  in  this  quietude 
and  desertion  of  other  men,  there  is  no 
inharmonious  prelude  to  the  last  quie- 
tude and  desertion  of  the  grave  ;  in  this 
dulness  of  the  senses  there  is  a  gentle 
preparation  for  the  final  insensibility  of 
death.  And  to  him  the  idea  of  mortal- 
ity comes  in  a  shape  less  violent  and 
harsh  than  is  its  wont,  less  as  an  abrupt 
catastrophe  than  as  a  thing  of  infinitesi- 
mal gradation,  and  the  last  step  on  a  long 
decline  of  way.  As  we  turn  to  and  fro  in 
bed,  and  every  moment  the  movements 
grow  feebler  and  smaller  and  the  atti- 
tude more  restful  and  easy,  until  sleep 
overtakes  us  at  a  stride  and  we  move  no 
more,  so  desire  after  desire  leaves  him  ; 
and  day  by  day  his  strength  decreases, 
and  the  circle  of  his  activity  grows  ever 
narrower ;  and  he  feels,  if  he  is  to  be 
thus  tenderly  weaned  from  the  passion 
of  life,  thus  gradually  inducted  into  the 
slumber  of  death,  that  when  at  last  the 
end  comes,  it  will  come  quietly  and  fitly. 
If  anything  is  to  reconcile  poor  spirits  to 
the  coming  of  the  last  enemy,  surely  it 
should  be  such  a  mild  approach  as  this  ; 
not  to  hale  us  forth  with  violence,  but  to 
persuade  us  from  a  place  we  have  no  fur- 
ther pleasure  in.  It  is  not  so  much, 
indeed,  death  that  approaches  as  life  that 
withdraws  and  withers  up  from  round 
about  him.  He  has  outlived  his  own 
usefulness,  and  almost  his  own  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  if  there  is  to  be  no  recovery  ; 
if  never  again  will  he  be  young  and 
strong  and  passionate,  if  the  actual  pres- 
ent shall  be  to  him  always  like  a  thing 
read  in  a  book  or  remembered  out  of  the 
far-away  past  ;  if,  in  fact,  this  be  veritably 
nightfall,  he  will  not  wish  greatly  for  the 
continuance  of  a  twilight  that  only  strains 
and  disappoints  the  eyes,  but  steadfastly 
await  the  perfect  darkness.  He  will 
pray  for  Medea :  when  she  comes,  let  her 
either  rejuvenate  or  slay. 

And  yet  the  ties  that  still  attach   him 
to  the  world  are  many  and  kindly.     The 
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sight  of  children  has  a  significance  for 
him  such  as  it  may  have  for  the  aged  also, 
but  not  for  others.  If  he  has  been  used 
to  feel  humanely,  and  to  look  upon  life 
somewhat  more  widely  than  from  the 
narrow  loophole  of  personal  pleasure  and 
advancement,  it  is  strange  how  small  a 
portion  of  his  thoughts  will  be  changed 
or  embittered  by  this  proximity  of  death. 
He  knows  that  already,  in  English  coun- 
ties, the  sower  follows  the  ploughman 
up  the  face  of  the  field,  and  the  rooks 
follow  the  sower  ;  and  he  knows  also  that 
he  may  not  live  to  go  home  again  and  see 
the  corn  spring  and  ripen  and  be  cut 
down  at  last,  and  brought  home  with  glad- 
ness. And  yet  the  future  of  this  harvest, 
the  continuance  of  drought  or  the  coming 
of  rain  unseasonably,  touch  him  as  sensi- 
bly as  ever.  For  he  has  long  been  used 
to  wait  with  interest  the  issue  of  events 
in  which  his  own  concern  was  nothing; 
and  to  be  joyful  in  a  plenty,  and  sorrow- 
ful for  a  famine,  that  did  not  increase  or 
diminish,  by  one  half  loaf,  the  equable 
sufficiency  of  his  own  supply.  Thus 
there  remain  unaltered  all  the  disinter- 
ested iiopes  for  mankind  and  a  better  fu- 
ture which  have  been  the  solace  and 
inspiration  of  his  life.  These  he  has  set 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  fate  that  only 
menaces  himself;  and  it  makes  small 
difference  whether  he  die  five  thousand 
years,  or  five  thousand  and  fifty  years, 
before  the  good  epoch  for  which  he  faith- 
fully labours.  He  has  not  deceived  him- 
self ;  he  has  known  from  the  beginning 
that  he  followed  the  pillar  of  fire  and 
cloud,  only  to  perish  himself  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  that  it  was  reserved  for 
others  to  enter  joyfully  into  possession 
of  the  land.  And  so,  as  everything 
grows  greyer  and  quieter  about  him,  and 
slopes  towards  extinction,  these  unfaded 
visions  accompany  his  sad  decline,  and 
follow  him,  with  friendly  voices  and  hope- 
ful words  into  the  very  vestibule  of  death. 
The  desire  of  love  or  of  fame  scarcely 
moved  him,  in  his  days  of  health,  more 
strongly  than  these  generous  aspirations 
^move  him  now;  and  so  life  is  carried  for- 
ward beyond  life,  and  a  vista  kept  open 
for  the  eyes  of  hope,  even  when  his  hands 
grope  already  on  the  face  of  the  impassa- 
ble. 

Lastly,  he  is  bound  tenderly  to  life  by 
the  thought  of  his  friends  ;  or  shall  we 
not  say  rather,  that  by  their  thought  for 
him,  by  their  unchangeable  solicitude  and 
love,  he  remains  woven  into  the  very  stuff 
of  life  beyond  the  power  of  bodily  disso- 
lution to  undo  ?     In  a  thousand  ways  will 


he  survive  and  be  perpetuated.  Much  of 
Etienne  de  la  Boetie  survived  during  all 
the  years  in  which  Montaigne  continued 
to  converse  with  him  on  the  pages  of  the 
ever-delightful  essays.  Much  of  what 
was  truly  Goethe  was  dead  already  when 
he  revisited  places  that  knew  him  no 
more,  and  found  no  better  consolation 
than  the  promise  of  his  own  verses,  that 
soon  he  too  would  be  at  rest.  Indeed, 
when  we  think  of  what  it  is  that  we  most 
seek  and  cherish,  and  find  most  pride 
and  pleasure  in  calling  ours,  it  will  some- 
times seem  to  us  as  if  our  friends,  at  our 
decease,  would  suffer  loss  more  truly 
than  ourselves.  As  a  monarch  who 
should  care  more  for  the  outlying  col- 
onies he  knows  on  the  map  or  through 
the  report  of  his  vicegerents,  than  for 
the  trunk  of  his  empire  under  his  eyes 
at  home,  are  we  not  more  concerned 
about  the  shadowy  life  that  we  have  in 
the  hearts  of  others,  and  that  portion  in 
their  thoughts  and  fancies  which,  in  a 
certain  far-away  sense,  belongs  to  us, 
than  about  the  real  knot  of  our  identity 
—  that  central  metropolis  of  self,  of  which 
alone  we  are  immediately  aware  —  or  the 
diligent  service  of  arteries  and  veins, 
and  infinitesimal  activity  of  ganglia,  which 
we  know  (as  we  know  a  proposition  in 
Euclid)  to  be  the  source  and  substance 
of  the  whole  ?  At  the  death  of  every 
one  whom  we  love,  some  fair  and  hon- 
ourable portion  of  our  existence  falls 
away,  and  we  are  dislodged  from  one  of 
these  dear  provinces  ;  and  they  are  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  fortunate  who  survive 
a  long  series  of  such  impoverishments, 
till  their  life  and  influence  narrow  grad- 
ually into  the  meagre  limit  of  their  own 
spirits,  and  death,  when  he  comes  at  last, 
can  scotch  them  at  one  blow. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  OLD  SCOTCH  MODERATES. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond's  Bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Lay  Patronage  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  casts  a  vivid  light  on  the 
change  which  has  come  over  that  insti- 
tution, and  recalls  an  interesting  set  of 
Churchmen.  Patronage  was  once  the 
battle-ground  of  the  two  great  parties 
into  which  that,  like  every  other  Church, 
is  divided.  On  the  one  side  was  the 
party  which  walks  by  faith,  and  on  the 
other  that  which  prefers  to  walk  by 
si^ht  so  long  as  the  sun  is  uo.     On  the 
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one  side  were  clergy  fervent  in  spirit  and 
prone  to  push  earnestness  to  the  length 
of  bigotry,  while  the  clergy  on  the  other 
were  inclined  to  test  all  arguments  by 
the  edge  of  the  naked  reason,  to  be  im- 
patient of  heroics,  to  look  with  scepti- 
cism on  the  promptings  of  enthusiasm, 
and  to  hew  away  the  portals  of  the  faith 
until  the  way  should  be  broad  enough  to 
admit  even  the  crowds  of  the  market- 
place. The  old  Evangelicals  of  Scotland 
were  cast  in  much  the  same  mould  as  the 
Low  Churchmen  of  England  were  fifty 
years  ago,  and  they  were  not  unlike  what 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  congregation  would  be 
to-day,  if  it  were  made  up  of  hard  logi- 
cal heads  as  well  as  of  believing  hearts. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  an  English 
parallel  to  the  old  Scotch  Moderates. 
They  have  a  character  of  their  own, 
which  is  an  insoluble  puzzle  to  those  im- 
patient students  who,  like  Buckle,  fancy 
that  they  know  Scotch  Presbyterianism 
when  they  have  studied  a  few  books  of 
Cameronian  divinity ;  when  they  have 
applied  their  philosophical  measuring- 
wand  to  the  ''  godly  Mr.  Renwick  "  and 
to  Richard  Cameron  ;  and  when,  with  a 
happy  union  of  insolence  and  ignorance, 
they  have  devoted  a  few  pages  of  rhetor- 
ical sneers  to  a  nation  which  could  throw 
its  rare  intellectual  capacity  at  the  feet  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  a  besotted 
fanaticism.  Buckle  would  scarcely  have 
understood  the  retort  that  the  "  fanati- 
cism "  even  of  the  Covenanters  was  never 
"  besotted,"  and  that  he  himself  would 
have  had  a  slender  chance  of  victory  if 
he  had  tried  a  fall  in  the  field  of  logic 
with  some  of  the  fanatics  on  whom  he 
showered  the  philosophic  scorn  that  he 
had  borrowed  from  Comte.  Mr.  Froude, 
who  does  see  the  real  spirit  of  Scotch 
Calvinism,  treats  it  with  a  respect  and  an 
admiration  which  form  a  happy  contrast 
to  the  insolent  contempt  of  the  historian 
who  fancied  that  the  world  could  be 
healed  of  its  woes  by  the  glad  tidings  of 
statistical  tables.  And  the  truth  is,  that 
the  theological  extravagances  of  the  Cov- 
enanters became  a  quickening  intellec- 
tual agent,  because  they  forced  the  peo- 
ple to  think  for  themselves.  By  present- 
ing to  the  mind  of  unlettered  peasants 
metaphysical  problems,  which  were  only 
theological  renderings  of  the  deepest 
questions  of  the  schools,  they  gave  the 
thoughts  of  those  wayfaring  men  such  a 
range,  and  often  such  a  sublimity,  as  will 
never  come  to  any  like  body  of  people 
who  draw  their  inspiration  from  merely 
secular     knowledge.      And     meanwhile,  i 


many  of  the  Scotch  clergy  and  laity 
fought  as  stoutly  against  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Covenanters,  and  the  temper  of 
the  whole  Evangelical  school,  as  Mr. 
Buckle  himself,  although  they  could  not 
match  the  rancour  of  his  monkish  intel- 
lectual bigotry,  for  the  reason  that  they 
knew  what  they  were  speaking  about. 
Knowledge  is  the  strait-waistcoat  which 
prevents  fury  from  doing  mischief  to  it- 
self. 

A  "  Moderate  "    minister    of     the    old 
school  was  a  Calvinistic    Broad   Church- 
man, at  least  as  much  a  lawyer  as  a  theo- 
logian, a  man  of   the  world  rather  than  a 
saint,  and  a  human  creature  who  did  not 
disdain    the    inspiration    of    conviviality. 
As  his   name  implied,  he    aspired  to  be 
"  moderate  "  in  all  things.     He  preached 
Calvinism     moderately,    he     moderately 
told  men  to  be  moral,  he  preached  mod- 
erately  long   sermons,    and    he  rebuked 
fanaticism  with  moderate  warmth  of  con- 
tempt.    In  the  same  spirit  did  he  inter- 
pret the  command  to  preach   the   Gospel 
to  the    whole  earth.     The  divine   behest 
implied,  he  thought,  that  the  Gospel  was 
a  very  good  thing  when  taken  in   mode- 
ration, but  that  it  would  be    rash  to  push 
missionaries  —  especially    if     they    were 
Evangelicals  — into  the  placid  and  happy 
ignorance   of   a  heathen  village.     There 
was    only  one    subject  which  made    him 
lose  his  moderation,  and  that  was  fanati- 
cal attacks  on  patronage,  for  these   were 
attacks  on  himself.     But   for  patronage, 
he  would  never  have  had  a  good  stipend 
and  a  comfortable  manse.     No    body  of 
worshippers  would  ever  have  chosen  him, 
if  they  had  been  left   to  the  freedom    of 
their    own    will,  and    if    their    impulses 
had  been  governed  by  that  sense  of   re- 
sponsibility  which  comes    with     liberty. 
Hugh  Miller  once  drew  a  striking  picture 
of   a   divinity   student  who    rose  to    the 
ministry  by  sheer  dint  of   his  scholarship 
and  his  keen  brain,  but  whose  character 
was  open  to  such  suspicions  that  no  con- 
gregation would  ever  give  him  a  ''  call." 
His  hope  lay  in  the  good  offices  of  a  pa- 
tron ;  but  the  power  of   Veto  which  the 
General  Assembly  gave  to  congregations 
seemed   to   blast    them    forever,  and    he 
left  the  country.     Had    he    remained   a 
few  years,  he  would   have  found  the  de- 
cree    of     the     General     Assembly      set 
aside  by    the    Court     of      Session     and 
the     House     of    Lords,    and     his    ovyn 
chances  brought  back  again  for  a  brief 
space  of  time.     Although  painted  by  the 
hand  of  an  Evangelical,  that  picture  does 
not  unfairly  represent  the  old  race  of 
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rural  "  Moderates."  Many  of  them  were 
clever,  and- their  skill  in  debate  showed 
that  they  would  have  been  capital  lawyers 
or  poHticians.  Many  of  them  could  write 
English  with  elegance,  and  they  did  not 
allow  their  style  to  jolt  over  the  "  corde- 
roy  road  "  of  Calvinistic  logic,  but  they 
took  the  smoother  way  of  the  moral  law. 
Stout  Cameronians,  "  Old  Lights,"  and 
all  the  grim  zealots  of  Secession,  turned 
aside  with  disgust  from  the"cauld  mo- 
rality "  of  the  Moderates,  saying  that  it 
had  not  an  ounce  of  the  Gospel  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other,  and  that  it  was  little 
better  than  heathenism.  It  was  precisely 
the  dislike  to  that  "cauld  morality  "  that 
caused  the  Disruption.  The  parishioners 
of  Auchterarder  did  not  pretend  that  Mr. 
Young  was  morally  bad,  nor  did  those  of 
Marnoch  specify  any  such  blot  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Edwards  as  could  have 
been  seen  by  a  Court  of  law.  Each  band 
of  devotees  thought  merely  that  the  man 
of  the  patron's  choice  had  not  unction 
enough  to  be  a  fit  teacher  of  the  Gospel, 
and  they  refused  to  accept  "cauld  moral- 
ity "  in  its  place.  But  the  Moderate  min- 
ister was  as  certain  of  the  laird's  or  the 
lord's  favour  as  of  the  devotees'  frown. 
A  deposed  minister  once  pathetically 
pleaded  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  a 
manse,  a  stipend  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  privilege  of  peri- 
odically dining  with  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  The  Moderates  further  dis- 
dained the  fanaticism  which  fled  from 
whisky,  and,  when  whisky  took  the  ethe- 
realized  form  of  toddy,  they  believed  in  its 
virtues  much  more  fervently  than  they 
credited  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Many  a 
deep  carouse  did  they  comfort  themselves 
with  when  they  met  at  Presbytery  din- 
ners, or  when  the  business  of  the  Gospel 
drew  half  a  dozen  of  them  to  the  same 
manse.  They  bore  the  scars  of  spirituous 
battles  on  their  glowing  faces.  The  rich 
coppery  hue  of  many  a  reverend  counte- 
nance had  been  got  only  by  dint  of  long 
and  persistent  effort, —  by  nightly  touch- 
ing and  retouching,  by  the  laying  of  tint 
on  tint,  by  the  determination  never  to 
throw  away  an  opportunity  of  giving  mel- 
lowness to  the  alcoholic  colouring  ofi 
years.  Some  of  their  faces  could  not  j 
have  been  tinted  for  less  than  five  or  six 
hundred  pounds,  and  if  they  had  drunk 
old  port  instead  of  toddy,  the  operation  [ 
might  have  cost  them  half  as  many  thou- 1 
sands.  There  were  "drunken  Presbyter- 1 
ies,"  filled,  of  course,  with  theologians 
who,  even  in  the  last  stages  of  articula- 
tion, boasted  that  they  were   Moderates. 


One,  which  played  a  great  part  during 
the  Ten  Years'  Struggle  of  the  Disrup- 
tion, consumed  as  much  toddy  as  would 
have  drowned  the  General  Assembly. 

Even  the  leaders  of  the  Moderate  party 
did  not  disdain  the  spirituous  comforts  of 
this  life.  "Jupiter  Carlyle,"  as  the  state- 
ly and  convivial  minister  of  Inveresk  was 
called,  sends  up  a  steam  of  toddy  from 
his  wonderful  diary,  when  he  does  not 
soak  it  in  claret.  Indeed,  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  intellectual  Moderates  drank  as 
hard  as  the  lawyers  of  their  time  ;  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  vigor- 
ous comparison.  That  they  were  also 
a  band  of  clever  and  cultivated  men,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  when  they  included 
Robertson,  Blair,  Hill,  and  other  writers 
or  preachers  of  only  one  degree  less 
mark.  These  men  deliberately  set  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  stripping  Scotch 
Presbyterism  free  from  provincialism, 
and  so  triumphant  were  they  that  most  of 
their  sermons  might  have  been  preached 
in  a  Catholic  church  or  in  a  heathen  tem- 
ple as  fitly  as  in  St.  Giles's.  They  taught 
the  moral  law  with  politeness ;  they 
made  philosophy  the  handmaid  of  Chris- 
tianity with  well-bred  moderation ;  and 
they  so  handled  the  grimmer  tenets  of 
Calvin  as  to  hurt  no  susceptibilities. 
They  were  masters  of  theological  deport- 
ment, and  they  would  have  been  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  if  the  Church  had  been  a 
school  of  manners.  Hence,  their  su- 
preme effort  was  to  write  a  good  style. 
They  aspired  to  rank  with  the  men  of 
letters  who  were  making  Paris  and  Lon- 
don the  New  Jerusalems  of  Literature. 
Robertson  polished  his  sentences  as  la- 
boriously as  an  old  Covenanter  would 
have  tried  to  smooth  the  way  unto  eternal 
lite,  and  we  fear  that  he  rather  disdained 
the  jerky  rhetoric  of  St.  Paul.  He  treas-  , 
urecl  the  compliment  of  Horace  Walpole 
that  his  style  was  fine,  as  fondly  as  a 
Cameronian  might  have  nursed  the  re- 
membrance of  the  day  when  he  was  hunt- 
ed to  the  hills  by  the  dragoons  of  Claver- 
house,  or  when  he  smote  those  messen- 
gers of  Satan  hip  and  thigh  at  Drumclog. 
Blair  was  even  more  careful  to  smooth 
his  rhetoric  until  it  should  satisfy  the  im- 
perative decorum  of  the  Schools,  and  he 
has  had  his  reward  in  the  fact  that  his  ser- 
mons, if  they  do  not  yield  inspiration  to  the 
theologian,  are  valued  in  grammar-classes 
for  the  Pharisaic  cleanness  of  their  style. 
The  leaders  of  the  Moderates  were  men 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  writers  and  theo- 
logians. They  could  play  whist  with  a 
skill  worthy  of  an  Episcopalian  training  ; 
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they  went  to  the  theatre  as  freely  as  if  the 
Covenanters  had  never  lifted  up  a  testi- 
mony against  unhallowed  amusements  ; 
they  were  on  excellent  terms  with  David 
Hume  ;  and  they  did  their  best  to  prove 
the  justice  of  his  glowing  compliment 
that  their  Church  was  more  favourable  to 
Deism  than  any  other  in  Christendom. 

The  storm  of  the  Disruption  blew  away 
the  old  Moderates  from  their  place  of 
power.  Their  ability  and  culture  had 
been  sensibly  declining  before  that  revo- 
lution ;  the  wave  of  earnestness  which 
brought  the  chanjje  having  also  lifted  the 
most  powerful  and  original  minds  of  the 
Church  into  a  region  of  aggressive  Cal- 
vinism which  stunted  the  growth  of  philo- 
sophic indifference  to  dogma,  or  of  such 
a  style  as  would  have  satisfied  Dr.  Blair. 
Cook,  Bryce,  and  Robertson  of  Ellon,  the 
leaders  of  the  Moderate  party,  were  all 
able  men  ;  but  they  were  far  more  than 
outmatched,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  de- 
bate, by  Chalmers,  Cunningham,  Cand- 
lish,  Welsh,  Guthrie,  Begg,  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Non-Intrusionists. 
The  Disruption  carried  the  flower  of  the 
clergy  to  the  Free  Church.  But  before 
many  years  had  passed,  it  began  to  be 
seen  that  they  were  to  have  no  succes- 
sors. The  very  zeal  of  the  Free  Church 
had  generated  an  impatience  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  a  demand  for  the 
rigorous  Calvinism  of  the  Covenant  which 
were  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
growing  Liberalism  of  the  age.  Young 
men  of  real  power  did  not  find  such  fet- 
ters congenial,  and  the  Free  Church  is  pay- 
ing the  penalty  which  always  awaits  those 
institutions  that  shut  themselves  into  an 
iron  shroud  of  dogma.  The  leaders  whom 
it  followed  into  the  Wilderness  of  Volun- 
taryism are  all  dead,  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Buchanan,  a  respectable  debater,  and 
Dr.  Begg,  who  had  the  most  earthy  mind 
of  them  all,  and  who  is  indeed  a  vigorous 
political  agitator  rather  than  a  theologian  ; 
a  debater  who  would  have  become  the 


equal  of  any  man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  power  of  sheer  hard  hitting, 
if  he  had  been  caught  young  enough  ;  a 
born  pugilist,  an  incarnate  denial  of  the 
precept  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,"  but  not 
a  Father  of  the  Church.  The  only  wor- 
thy successor  of  the  vigorous  band  is  Dr. 
Rainy,  and  he  stands  alone.  Bold  minds, 
like  Mr.  Knight,  of  Dundee,  can  find  no 
resting-place  in  the  Free  Church,  and 
hence  it  is  undergoing  a  process  of  intel- 
lectual starvation.  The  traditions  of  the 
Establishment,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  so  much  more  favourable  to  individ- 
ual freedom,  that  it  affords  a  better  field 
of  work  to  the  men  who  do  not  choose  to 
forget  that  this  is  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  the  theological  point  of 
view  cannot  be  the  same  to-day  as  it  was 
two  centuries  ago.  Hence  the  Estab- 
lished Church  has  been  gaining  com- 
mand of  mental  power  as  fast  as  the 
Free  Church  has  been  losing  that  regu- 
lating  fly-wheel  of  influence.  .'  It  has 
found  room  for  a  Broad-Church  party, 
led  by  such  men  as  Principal  Tulloch  and 
Dr.  Wallace.  Those  men  represent  the 
old  Moderates,  but  they  are  ai  different 
from  them  as  this  age  is  from  the  last. 
Intellectual  prudence  has  ceased  to  be 
their  chief  distinction,  and  in  truth  it  has 
given  place  to  an  intellectual  boldness 
which  Knox  and  Melville  would  have 
smitten  with  anathema.  They  repre- 
sent as  faithfully  as  Dean  Stanley  him- 
self that  rationalistic  influence  which  is 
shaping  the  dogmas  of  traditional  Chris- 
tianity to  suit  the  subtle  intellectual  and 
moral  demands  of  an  essentially  scien- 
tific age.  They  further  differ  from  Rob- 
ertson and  the  old  chiefs  of  Moderatism 
in  the  indifference  or  the  hostility  with 
which  they  look  at  patronage,  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  their  school  a  hundred  years 
ago  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Bill  is 
a  confession  that  the  old  Moderates  of 
the  Scottish  Church  have  passed  away. 
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